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THE  OUTLOOK 

the  time  of  writing  the  news  which,  in  im- 
ortance,  obscures  everything  else,  is  that  of 
he  Revolution  in  Germany.  Our  international 
VVilfred  Wellock,  has  again  and  again,  in  his 
tiications  from  Berhn,  warned  us  that  '  some- 
kvas  going  to  happen.  It  is  too  early,  and  our 
fdon  is  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  express  any 
I  of  value.  But  it  does  look  as  though  the  fall 
pbert  Ministry  indicated  that  in  Germany,  as 
l-e,  the  middle  course  is,  for  governments,  the 
hngerous.  The  Republic  of  which  Herr  Ebert 
rsident,  was  fashioned  on  what  we  here  should 
tes  advanced  radical  lines.    "  It  has  gone  fur- 

;ays  the  Nation,  "  in  using  the  current  Liberal 

of  the  social  problem  than  any  other  non- 

k  State."     Like  Kerensky's  government  it  has 

l>ut,  unlike  the  Russian  attempt  to  enthrone 

[class    politics,    it    has    succumbed    toi'  the 

[hists.      That,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the 

.  One  extreme  will  provoke  the  other.    A  re- 

I  the  Left  movement  is  certain. 
[  *  *  * 

signs  of  unrest  throughout  the  world  increase 
er  than  decrease.  The  problem  of  the 
kish  Empire  is  disturbing  the  entire  East, 
n  and  Mesopotamiaa  Arabs  are  in  revolt 


against  British  and  French  occupation  and  have  de- 
clared for  complete  independence.  The  Indian  Moslem 
"  Caliphate"  demands'  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  has  proclaimed  a  boycott  of  British  goods. 
The  report  of  a  Conference  and  Demonstration  in 
Calcutta  says  that  "  Moslems  did  not  make  it  a  secret 
that  their  secular  loyalty  was  strained  to  its  breaking 
point,"  and  that  they  would  be  "  compelled  to  cease  all 
relations  with  Britain  "  ii  the  Peace  with  Turkey 
proved  to  be  against  their  "religious  injunctions." 
There  is  something  intensely  dramatic,  not  to  say 
serious,  in  this  collision  between  Western  Capitalism 
and  Oriental  Religion.  Is  Palestine  once  more  to  be 
the  pivot  around  which  the  world's  fortune  revolves? 
*  *  * 

NEITHER  the  German  Revolution,  nor  the  events 
maturing  in  the  East  occupy,  in  all  probability, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  popular  mind.  That 
place  is  held  by  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Here  we  are 
on  the  rock -bottom  problem  of  physical  existence. 
More  disturbing  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  liife  is  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  those  respon- 
sible for  ordering  our  affairs.  Yet  after  all  it  is  not 
an  intellectual  problem,  but  a  spiritual  and  moral  one, 
It  is  the  failure  to  see  that  the  old  competitive  profit- 
mongering  motives  can  no  longer  keep  the  world  going 
that  is  the  most  alarming  feature  in  the  situation.  If 
we  could  once  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  our 
civilization  has  been  fundamentally  wrong  the  intel- 
lectual difficulties  would  vanish, 

»  *  • 

T'HE  Trade  Union  Congress'  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal to  take  Direct  Action  and  the  Miners' 
decision  to  apply  for  an  increased  wage,  rather 
than  continue  the  nationalisation  campaign,  will  re- 
joice the  heart  of  the  government.  The  two  pro- 
posals nullify  each  other.  The  increased  wages,  which 
would  speedily  be  translated  into  an  increased  price  for 
coal  to  the  consumer,  will  prejudice  the  public  against 
Labour  and  render  effective  political  action  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  However  little  we  may  sympathise  with 
some  who  advocate  Direct  Action,  we  cannot  fail  to 
fecognise  that  the  decisions  referred  to  are  the  out- 
come of  ignorance  and  fear  rather  than  of  any  ethical 
dislike  to  use  the  power  of  organised  Labour  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  industrial  revolution, 
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Freedom 


It  was  my  lot 
at  one  time  to 
live  under  condi- 
tions ■which  most 
people  would  de- 
scribe as  being 
ideally  free.  Some- 
times, when  I  recall 
the  long  summer 
days  on  horseback, 
and  the  rough  meal 


t  night,  cooked  over  a  camp  fire  or  a  shack  stove  I 
am  inclined  to  agree.  Living  pnmitively,^  with  few 
comforts,  we  were  unencumbered  by  the  impedimenta 
of  civilisation  and  could  move  from  one  place  or 
occupation  to  another  without  trouble  It  was  a 
world  without  trespass  boards.  Being  the  first  ar- 
rivals in  that  far  western  land  we  found  no  ready 
,made  conventions  awaiting  us.  No  precedents  die- 
tated  to,  us.  We  were  the  people  who  made 
conventions  and  precedents.  It  was  for  others  to 
follov^  them.    Yet  I  returned  east  in  order  to  be  free. 

Let  me  explain.  .  ,        ,  k« 

Imaeilne  conditions  in  which  each  man  must  be 
everything-his  own  butcher,  baker,  washer-woman 
doctor,  larson.  "  The  Captam  cook  and  bo  sun 
bold  "  of  Gilbert's  ballad  was  a  specialist  compared 
with  the  average  rancher.  The  settlement  store  was  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  each  .individual  in  the  comniunity. 
In  that  store  you  could  purchase  anything  from  harbed 
wire  to  mollasses.  Flannel,  rope,  sugar  and  nails 
•were  mingled  promiscuously  on  its  shelves.  Just  so, 
each  of  us  was  a  world  in  himself. 

But  being  a  world  in  yourself  does  not  allow  you 
much  liberty  to  be  your  own  particular  self.  I  here 
was  no  room  on  those  wide  prairies  to  develop  your 
individual  gifts  and  tastes.  It  was  no  godd  declar- 
Ine  that  providence  had  not  endowed  you  with  the 
special  abilities  of  a  washerwoman.  ^  Jou  had  to 
wash  your  clothes  whether  you  were  fit  ed  for  that 
occupation  or  not.  When  a  man  lives  alone  he  sees 
very  little  otf  himself.  Where  you  have  all  your  time 
to  yourself  there  is  very  little  time  to  be  yourself. 

If  a  man  wants  freedom  to  live  his  own  ^'^^^  '^ 
that  of  a  blacksmith  or  a  poet— he  must  seek  the 
society  of  others.  He  must  form  part  of  a  body  m 
which  the  several  functions  are  performed  by  different 
members,  and  the  eye  and  the  ear  can  devote  them- 
selves  to  their  own  peculiar  duties. 

The  worst  of  individualism  and  sectariamsm  is  that 
it  forbidfe  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  sectional 
inte*-ests.  The  reason  why  I  belong  to  the  Church  is 
that  I  want  the  assurance  that  others  are  lookmg  after 
the  things  with  which  I  can't  be  bothered.  I  have 
neither  ?he  time  nor  the  grace  to  be  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic  and  Hildebrand  and  Dante  all  in  one.  But 
I  know  that  the  provinces  in  which  tnese  men  did 
their  work  are  necessary,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel 
that  they  are  looking  after  their  job  while  I  amjree  to 
dc  mine.  It  is  my  fellowship  with  the  whole  Body  of 
Chnst  that  sets  me  free  to  follow  my  own  vocation. 


Of  course,  there  is  another  way  out  of  the^ 
The  man  whoee  calling  it  is  to  wend  shoe^ 
down  his  conception  of  what  the  world  nce< 
single  requirement  which  he  can  supply  ^' 
There's  nothing  like  leather."      We  all 
exalt  our  own  vocation  or     stunt,    but  Oi. 
playing   the   game  fairly.      Ihere  is  no 
specialising,  in  insisting  on  some  one  aspect 
but,  unless  you  are  going  to  cheat  yourself  an 
you  must  remember  that  you  arc  part  Of  a  c 
tive  whole. 

There  was  another  way,  too,  in  which 
liberty  curtailed.     My  negative  freedom  was 
There  were  a  hundred  little  conventions  wlt^, 
need  not  bother.     Life,  in  one  sense,  was  ; 
simple    A    whole   load  df    superfluous  oh 
was  dispensed  with.      But  on  the  positive'- 
was  pitifully  narrow.      I  wanted  poetry,  th^ 
ment   of   public   affairs,  opportunities  ot 
worship,  and  there  were  none  among  us  who.- 
to  become  efficient  as  poets,  politicians  oi^ 
It  is  the  negative  freedom  that  many  conti 
the  real  thing.     They  tell  you  that  their  chun 
free  and  that  a  man  may  think  what  he  hkes 
communion.      What  they  really  mean  is  tha 
free  to  deny  what  he  likes.    Let  him  attempt  td 
an  evangelical  sermon  or  wear  vestments  ot 
tain  kind  and  he  will  soon  discover  the  value 
boasted  freedom.     There  are  churches  in  wl^ 
might  hang  a  portrait  of  Mazzmi  without  c( 
but  where  a  crucifix  would  raise  a  storm. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  ideal  of  simplicity  h 
given  this  negative  interpretation.  Simplicity 
mean  doing  without  things.    It  doesn  t  mean 
sense  of  colour,  or  song,  of  plenitude  m  i 
things.      It  means,  as  I  understand  it,  the  m 
the  outer  garb  to  the  inner  mood  or  spirit, 
compared  the  lilies  of  the  field  to  the  splen 
Solomon.      But  the  beauty  of  the  hhes  is  a 
thing.      It  is  home  grown.      It  is  the  natuj 
inevitable  costume  of  the  flower.     A  woman  f. 
dressed  when  she  has  misinterpreted  or  exag] 
her  real  self.      The  lives  of  the  luxurious  v. 
overburdened  because  they  literally  do  not  kno 
to  do  with  their  wealth,  and  their  manner  ot 
ing  it  is  not  prompted  by  real  desire  for  th^ 
purchased,  but  rather  by  the  love  of  ostenta^ 
the  pride  of  possession.    A  choral  service  m., 
simplicity,  because  it  is  uninspired  by  the 
worship  and  is  not  a  true  act  of  praise  Bu 
the  morning  birds  sing  together  in  exultant^ 
do  not  complain  of  the  lack  of  simplicity.  Th 
times  when  what  is  called)  "  a  simple  form 
vice"  wx>uld  be  a  cruel  deprivation  of  hbel 
want  to  clothe  myseinn  all  vestures  of  the  suf 
crown  myself  Vith  galaxies  "of  stars.     I  want  t 
and  dance,  and  cry  and  laug^h.    The  universe 
too  small  to  be  my  Temple.     The  Thunders 
heavens  are  too  mild  to  be  my  choristers.  A 
could  unite  all  the  stormy  winds  and  singing  I 
one  great  orchestra  and  strew  the  altar  with 
flowers  of  the  spring  meadorws  my  worship  w4 
be  simple.  THE  T 
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f HE  CRUSADER. 


Why  bring  Christianity  into  it? 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


fv  intention  had  been  to  devote  this  article  to  the 
/  expected  development  of  the  counter-revolution 
Clerinany,  news  of  which  came  to  hand  in  scanty 
grams  in  last  evening's  papers.  (I  write  on  Sun- 
).  But  all  that  one  could  write  would  necessarily 
in  the  strain  of  "  We  told  you  sol"  which  is  not 
Y  helpful  in  these  trying  times,  and  so  I  prefer  to 
•e  this  subject  to  Wilfred  Wellock,  who  is  now 
the  spot  and  whose  first-hand  comments  will  be 
more  useful  than  anything  I  can  write.  A  cynical 
nd  has  just  made  a  \  try  expressive  comment  on  the 
>le  position,  and  I  pass  it  on  to  my  readers  and 
nge  the  subject.  He  is  a  member  of  the  local 
lands  off  Russia  "  committee,  which  has  been  con- 
ting  an  unwear)ing  campaign  with  the  object  of 
eating  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ed  inter\-ention  in  Russia.  He  read  the  telegrams 
;ting  to  Germany,  and,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
ath  in  his  usual  deliberate  fashion,  remarked : 
here's  one  thing  pretty  obvious  about  this  busi- 
s:  ^ere  will  be  no  need  for  a  '  Hands  off  the 

 ,  i  1..4.:«-     '  :^.,l'>  pjg     jg  yjj^ 


man  counter-revolution  '  campaign  ! 


iibtediy  right.  Those  who  sat  round  the  confer- 
e  table  in  Paris  and  made  the  present  position  in 
many  inevitable  will  be  the  last  people  to  deplore 
overthrow  of  even  a  "  tame  "  Labour  Govern- 
it  sach  as  existed  in  Germany. 
Jut  by  the  time  these  lines  are  read  the  position  in 
rope  will  be  clearer  than  it  appears  at  the  mo- 
at, and  I  prefer  to  talk  about  something  that  is 
n  more  important  than  the  overthrow  of  one  mili- 
st  Government  by  another.  I  have  just  come  away 
•n  a  Labour  meeting  at  which  I  was  billed  to  speak 
'*  Liberalism  and  Labour."  Now  it  is  significant 
:he  trend  of  thought  in  the  Labour  movement  to-day 
t,  no  matter  what  the  title  of  one's  address  may  be, 
in  question  time  comes — ^which,  of  course,  is  quite 
most  interesting  part  of  Labour  meetings — the  in- 
)le  subject  of  the  connection  between  religion  and 
^rious  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  Labour 
;ialist  movement  becomes  the  chief  point  of 
Out  of  that  subject  comes  the  allied 
of  the  use  of  armed  force  in  bringing  about  a 
in  our  social  system, 
[y  meeting  to-day  the  principle  question  put  to 
;r  my  address  was:  "  In  speaking  about  the 
the  Labour  movement  in  Its  efforts  to  over- 
le  present  system,  why  does  the  speaker  bring 
[nity  into  It?"  This  question  was  followed  by 
It  to  explain  how  any  revolution  worth  having 
'ought  about  other  than  by  taking  up  arms  as 
isians  have  done.  Most  Pacifist-Socialist 
[s  are  familiar  with  this  question,  and  they  are 
\  too,  with  the  utter  contemjit  with  which  the 
»er  usually  put  the  case  against  what  they  call 
.ilty — by   which    they    mean    the  organised 

iin  churches. 
,the  tragedy  of  the  whole  business  is  that  when 
plains  exactly  what  one  means  by  Christianity, 
ty-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  questioner 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  himself  and 


for  real  fellowship  based  on  a  complete  recognition 
of  the  value  of  human  personality,  and  to  endeavour 
to  lift  the  whole  conception  of  our  scheme  of  things 
out  of  the  mere  struggle  for  bread  and  cheese  and 
"  possession  "  of  things,  I  have  Invariably  noted  a 
wljtful  expression  on  the  faces  oif  my  questioners 
which  says  more  eloquently  than  words  could  con- 
vey :  "  Ah  I  If  only  It  could  come  about  that  way  I" 

Dr.  Horton  asks:  "Why  use  the  word  '.Social- 
Ism  '?"  I  will  tell  him  why.  It  Is  because  the  word 
"  Christianity  "  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  thinking 
people  to-day,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  the  world 
over.  If  Dr.  Horton  doubts  that  statement,  let  him 
make  a  tour  of  the  country  and  get  In  touch  with  the 
people  who  are  not  content  to  be  spoon-fed.  Let 
him  quote  the  words  of  Bruce  Glasier  to  a  Labour 
audience  and  declare,  "That  is  Christianity!"  He 
will  get  his  answer  clear  and  straight  from  the  out- 
raged souls  of  men  :  "  That  is  not  the  Christianity  you 
and  your  churches  have  been  preaching  I" 

If  Dr.  Horton  reads  this  article,  I  beg  hirh  not  to 
think  that  I  write  bitterly.  I  do  not.  I  write  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth.  And  I  say  quite  frankly  that 
I  accept  the  position  as  put  by  my  questioner  at  this 
morning's  meeting,  and  I  pass  the  question  on  to  Dr. 
Horton:  "Why  bring  Christianity  into  It?"  The 
word  "  Christianity  "  is  spoken  to-day  with  a  curl  of 
the  lip.  Why  ?  Let  tliose  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  "  Christian  "  churches,  not  only  in  war  time, 
but  in  the  time  of  "  peace  and  plenty,"  Supply  the 
answer.  Since  when  has  orthodox  Christianity  been 
concerned  to  "create  an  earthly  paradise  for  all?" 
When  Bruce  Glasier  wrote  that,  he  was  simply  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  Christ:  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth." 

When  the  Socialist  asks  contemptuously:  "Why 
bring  Christianity  into  it?"  he  is  summing  up  the 
verdict  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows  on  the  net  result 
of  tlie  efforts  of  the  churcljes  during  the  past  cen- 
turies. In  many  respects  he  is  unjust  to  indiividuals 
who  have  manifestly  served  Christ  in  their  day ;  but 
will  Dr.  Horton  take  the  platform  in  defence  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  churches  to  the  social  ques- 
tion In  pre-war  days,  or  of  the  attitude  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  churches  during  the  past  five  years 

It  is  a  weary  business  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be 
for  ever  having  to  explain  our  Christianity  to  others 
who  believe  in  exactly  the  same  thing  and  call  them- 
selves Agnostics.  During  the  war  I  found  myself 
Instinctively  dissociating  myself  from  the  word 
"  Christian."  My  first  official  description  in  prison 
was  "  No  Religion."  There  are  times  when  I  wonder 
how  we  are  going  to  restore  the  name  of  Christ  to  its 
right  place  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  'Indeed  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  ever  be  done.  Of  course,  that  as  sheer 
pessimism.  But  looking  back  over  the  history  of  what 
stands  for  Christianity  to-day,  what  is  one  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  my  Socialist  friend  ?  Will 
Dr.  Horton  tell  me  why  we  should  bring  that  kind 
of  Christianity  into  the  question  of  real  social 
reconstruction  ? 
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Show  me  a  good  opportunity,  show  me  some- 
thing worth  being  energetic  about,  and  I'LL  show 
you  energy  I"  — ^Charles  Dickens. 

On  Energy. 

We  have  but  to  look  round  the  dally  and  weekly 
press  to  discover  that  there  are  things  in  the  world 
about  which  people  feel  it  worth  while  to  show  energy. 

If  they  fear  NationaTization,  they  spend  their 
tliousands  to  block  it  or  to  educate 
the  pubhc  against  it.  If  they 
want  a  new  war  or  to  prolong 
an  old  war,  they  understand 
that  an  energetic  and  expensive 
propaganda  is  their  only  liope. 

If  they  wish  to  crush  a  nation 
or  sell  a  reel  of  cotton  they  use 
energy.  If  they  desire  to  ruin 
a  politician,  or  subvert  the 
children  to  Militarism  or  Im- 
perialism, they  use  energy. 

All  these  worldly  wise  per- 
sons appreciate  that  as  the  vast 
masses  of  mankind  are  lethargic 
and  indifferent,  they  must  take 
their  kingdom  by  violence. 

That  which  they  are  out  for, 
they  deem  to  be  worth  while. 

Is    Christ's    Message  worth 
while  ? 

A  man  argued  with  me  once 
on  the  value  of  private  charity. 
He  instanced  an  infirm  old  lady 
whom  he  had  succoured  for 
many  long  years. 

We  rejoice  in  the  compara« 
live  cf>mfort  of  one.  old  lady. 
But  ought  we  not  to  vision  the 
bigger  thing  ?  The  New  World 
inspired  by  the  Christ  Message,  in  which  every  brother 
and  sister  will  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
charity  ? 

When  will  a  full  and  free  life  for  all  be  the  funda- 
mental proof  of  our  faith  ? 

The  Moral. 

Next  week  we  enter  on  a  new  adventure.  Our 
paper  will  be  enlarged,  and  increased  in  price.  We 
are  advancing  together  under  a  strong  sense  of  urgent 
Call.  We  believe  that  The  Crusader  may  be  to  the 
strengthening  o/f  every  progressive  Christian  Social 
and  International  Movement.  If  days  of  darkness  are 
to  come,  let  us  be  there  with  a  Light  shining.  If  the 
Day  is  breaking — let  us  take  our  share  in  the  joy. 

In  saying  Good-bye  to  this  our  last  penny  issue,  we 
do  it  under  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  for  all  the  past, 
and  hope  for  the  future. 


NEXT  WEEK 

MarcH  26th 

Crusader 

Will  be  Enlarged 

PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


Please  order  extra  copies  to  give 
to  your  friends. 


FELLOWSHIP    OF  RECONCILIATION. 
(London  Union.) 

THE  NEW  COMMITTEE.— At  the  Gencra^l  Meet- 
ing on  March  6th,  the  following  were  elected  as 
officers  3ndi  members  for  the  coming  year:  Chairmai' 
The  Rev.  Stanley  B.  James ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  Goss  , 
Secretary,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  The  members  elected  for 
the  Committee  were :  C.  H.  Cunningham,  Horace 
Fuller,  Margairet  Glasyer,  Louie  Norman,  Ethelwi 
Quarmby,  F.  Carlton -Smith,  T,  Wilson  Wilson* 

HOSPITALITY  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM 
FAMINE  AREAS.— This  work  has  been  taken 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  we  are  setting  up  Ic 
committees  in  different  parts  of  London.  Mee 
of  Members  have  already  been  held  in  Golders  Gr 
Lewisham,  Streatham,  Walthamstow  andi  Willes 
while  others  will  shortly  take  place.    May  we 
from  all  who  are  ready  to  help  in  this  work,  esp^ 
ally    from    those  who 
tal<e    the    initiative    in  fo 
ing  new  local  committees. 

CLOTHES  FOR 
CHILDREN.— In_ many  of 
offers   of   hospitality  we 
received       we  are 
whether     some    help    can  h' 
given     in     the    provision  1 
clothes    for    our    small  guest 
May    we     hear     from.  ihf 
who  can   help  in   this  w. 

SOUTH -E-AST  LONDU; 
MEMBERS.  —  On  Tuesda: 
March  30th,  at  8  p.m.,  ther 
will  be  a  social,  arrange^ 
by  the  Lewisham  and  Catfor 
Branch,  at  the  Lewishar 
Labour  Centre,  2^9,  Stanstea< 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  to  whicl 
all  members  in  this  distric 
are  cordially  invited. 
C.  PAUL  GLIDDO.V, 
17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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Will    friends    help  ' 
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TION  by  forwarding  to  23,  Bride  Lane,  Flee-^      j  ^  • 
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those  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  to  whom  we 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


THE   RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

By  Rev.  SEAWARD  EEDDOW. 


Ihe  Free  Church  Council  is  given  some  "  hints  " 
by  the  "  Methodist  Times."  Referring  to  the  pro- 
g-ramme  of  its  25th  Annual  Assembly  a  leading  article 
remarks:  "  The  speakers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
belong  to  the  "  Old  Guard,"  which  has  developed  into 
a  close  corporation.  The  Free  Churches  must  be  in 
a  parlous  condition  if  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
they  have  produced  so  few  younger  spirits  worthy  of 
a  vx)ice  m  the  annual  assembly.  Actually  they  have 
such  m  their  ranks,  though  the  officials  of  the  Council 
do  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  them.  With  all  the 
red  tape  of  the  Army,  promotion  from  ranker  to  officer 
IS  easier  than  for  a  new  man  to  speak  from  the  plat- 
torm  of  the  annual  assembly." 

*  *  * 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  young  are  often  dan- 
gerous.  They  have  a  habit  of  blurting  out  indiscreet 
things.  And  as  that  excellent  little  ^aper,  thg 
Coming  Day,"  puts  it:  "Those  who  are  'at  ease 
in  Zion  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed. "  But  the  pre- 
vailing policy  of  reserving  platform,  pulpit,  and  press 

,^    c     v""^"  P^^^  ^O''  ^ery  heavily  in  the 

world  of  religion.  Just  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
encourage  every  possibility  of  new  vision  we  take  note 
of  any  independent  thinker  so  that  we  may  use  means 
against  his  being  heard.  I  quote  further  from  the 
Gurr^t  issue  of  the  "  Coming  Day  "  :-"  The  writer 
has  been  much  impressed  of  late  by  a  large  number  of 
c«nmunicat.ons  received  from  young  ministers,  com- 

'i''  ''P'""^"^  '^^y  black-listed 

and  that  the  .ruling  powers  in  their  churches  will  not 
recommend  them  to  vacant  churches.  After  all  allow- 
ances are  made  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
there  ,s  ground  for  complaint,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  some  of  our  denominations  the  un- 
rest-among  the  younger  ministers  is  rising  to  revolt 
against  their  denominational  authorities.       There  is 

m'£"nf  T  '  *°      f-""'^'  among 

man^j  of  the-young  men  of  the  Established  Church 

;^  .  *        *  * 

I  cull  from  the  "  Challpno-P  "  o  r 
"  overheard  in  a^  .bus''"^"^i:  throws  ^hT^Jn^Todal 

HerAh  language  is  taught  in  England 

I  says  says  I.  Why  don't  they  put  up  the  orice  of 
I  beer    hinstead  of  touching  the  children's  brLd  'E 

er  IS  salary?  They  re  hasking  for  it.  ThevVe  hask- 
fc./or  a  revolution.     I  hain?t  'ad  no  fire' fer  thr'; 

Ihe  water  s  pounng  through  the  roof  and 
^mdlords  farmer's  a  millionaarie ;  yet  'e  ain't  'ad 

^tptTarVn'^  tr"  ^  "   T^e  alals 

plen^e."        ^        '^^'"^        ^'"^P'^'  '^^'^^^^^  the 

Jpiritualism  is  being  discussed  now  in  most  religious 

/ 


or  not,  this  wave  is  upon  us,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
spect whatever  of  its  sudden  ebb."  Dr.  Ballard  pleads 
earnestly  .for  lair  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
and  warns  his  readers  of  the  danger  and  follv  of  mere 
denunciation.    Besides,  says  he,  it  is  unchrikian  and 
cowardly  to  maulge  in  ignorant  denunciation  and  abuse 
rte  warns  his  readers  too  against  thinking  the  whole 
question  foreclosed  by  certain  passages  in  the  Old 
Mm'sern     n'n professing  to  be  a  spiritualist 
h  f^''-./^"^''?^  .'s  evidently  convinced  that  there 
s  much  besides  evil  m  the  present  boom  in  spiritual- 
ism.   He  welcomes  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  essentially 
spi.itual  character  ,±  existence,   and  fmds  m  that 
emphasis  a  fact  favourable  to  Christian  preaching. 
*  *  * 

at  W%K^''.'"..^°"'°"^"'"^'*y  stirred  up 

aJte?  of  N  "meaningless  and  unbeautiful  char- 

acter of  Nonconformist  church  architecture  Says  a 
writer  in  the  "  Methodist  Times  ":  "  I  have  some! 
times  wondered  whether  the  architect  or  the  committee 
of  the  trustees  have  laid  upon  themselves  a  self-deny- 
.ng  ordinance,  and  said:  <  Go  to,  let  us  build  churches 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  dignity  nor  suitabihtj^ 
.  .  .  Let  the  enema,  the  public  bath,  the  hippodrome 
be  our  pattern;  not  the  cathedral,  or  even  the  simSe 
village  church.  To  crown  our  endeavours  ie  u  Take 
unto  ooarselves  a  site  opposite  ,to  one  of  the  glories  of 
English  archlteotune,    '  with   storied  windows  richly 

aids  t^w^r^V   '""7/"''-'^'"^  ^'^h  a  thousand 

aids  to  worship,  and  let  us  erect  upon  our  site  a  build 
mg  whrch  mostly  resembles  a  theatre  of  varieties  bu 
ZdToZ:'''^''  ■^^'-8-  -to'a  bank 

ft  elf  at  hst  ^t"-T  '""^^  ''''  ^--als 

-al  f  Ji        f  astomshment  one  must  think 

— as  a  place  of  worship.'  " 

*  *  * 

In  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bishop  of 
London  ,s  reported  to  have  said  "  We  must  show  we 
are  in  sympathy  with  Labour's  legitimate  aLs  ^he  e 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  ChurchTs  ajain  t 
the  aspirations  of  these  men  wherein  fm,^  K  ^''""^^ 
to  end  till  now  the  Church ^:tuSt  o7eq  Si"ro? 

unaer  dog.  J  am  afraid  the  Bishop  will  not  find 
Labour  very  ready  to  accept  his  stateme^.t!  C  be 
sides.  Labour  is  not  now  agitating  in  order  to  eet  the 
under-dog  looked  after.  The  rell  leaders  of  Labour 
see  quite  beyond  that  point.  It  is  no  longer  a  Ques 
tion  of  nineteenth  century  factorv  legislation  iJ^-f." 
question  «f  status.  It  1  a  question  o  strtict^ re  of 
the  present  industrial  ordpr  n^o-  •  ot 
an  o..e.  or  soc)«v  ..e^/'- 


COTTAGE  or  ROOMS  WANTEn     -ri,    t  r. 

Assistance  of  C.O.'s  7.uZfnt{^l' J"'''l  ^^'''^  f"-" 
elation  for  a  sick  comyide    who  J  ^  ^"^  '"'"^  accommo- 
.     conditions  u-hfch  ^re  fiJrVh;        .  ^'^'"^  ""<Jer 

any  friend  who  1-noJrof  .rM"''"'"'''  ^^^'^h.  Will 
^      oommtniicate   with   L  'ter  '  accommodation  please 

Londo^u^/r       ^  Red    Lion  Square 
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BOOKLAND      THE  LOGIC  OF  CAPITALISM." 


Coming  after  the  Great  War  and  the  revelations, 
afforded  by  the  "  Peace,"  of  the  sordid  aims  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  E.  D.  Morel's  last  book,  "  The  Black 
Man's  Burden"  (National  Labour  Press,  3/6),  is 
enought  to  destroy  one's  faith  in  human  nature.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  read  a  book  which  so  horri- 
fied and  depressed  me.  Here  is  retold  the  tragedy  of 
Africa  from  the  early  days  of  the  slave-trade  down 
to  the  present  time.  "  The  figure  on  my  canvas  " 
says  Morel,  "  is  the  African,  the  man  of  sorrows  in 
the  human  family."  In  the  first  section  we  are  taken 
from  the  time  when  John  Hawkins  embarked  on  his 
career  of  murder  and  brigandage  in  the  good  ship 
"  Jesus  "  lent  him,  for  the  purpose,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, through  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  abolition  movement.  A  curious 
commentary  on  the  attitude  of  Christian  folk  to  the 
trade  in  flesh  and  blood  is  the  fact  mentioned  that 
the  "  Society  for  propagating  Christianity,"  including 
half  the  episcopal  bench,  derived,  as  masters,  from 
the  labour  of  their  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  an  in- 
come which  they  spent  in  "  teaching  the  religion  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  men." 

Then  follows  the  story  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
German  South-West  Africa.  The  'dealings  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  with  Logengula  are  described. 
The  charta  w-hich  Lobengula  was  induced  to  sign  stated 
that  "  the  conditions  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  said 
territories  will  be  materially  improved  and  their  civi- 
lization advanced.  The  net  result  of  what  followed 
the  signing  of  this  document  is  put  thus: — "The 
native  population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  possesses  to- 
day no  rights  in  land  or  water.  It  is  allowed  to 
continue  to  live  upon  the  land  on  sufferance  and  under 
certain  conditions,  according  to  the  categories  into 
which  the  land  has  been  divided.  The  natives  have  no 
secure  titles  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  Reserves, 
Which  are  always  liable  to  be  cut  up  and  shifted,  and 
from  which  they  can  always  be  evicted  upon  '  good 
cause '  being  shown  the  '  good  cause  '  being  the 
Company's  good  pleasure." 

The  Chartered  Company  responsible  for  this  whole- 
sale robbery  and  for  the  campaigns  by  which  the 
native  protests  were  silenced  is  now  sending  in  a 
bill  to  the  British  Taxpayer  for  ;£2, 500,000,  being  the 
cost  of  the  Company's  wars  upon  the  Mahonas  and 
Matabele ! 

In  the  section  dealing  with  European  displomacy 
in  Morocco  and  Tripoli  we  are  shown  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  Great  War.  As  the  writer  says,  "  The 
historian  who,  in  his  survey  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  which  has  befallen 
civilisation,  concentrates  his  view  upon  the  rape  of 
Belgium,  and  omits  the  precedent  rape  of  North 
Africa,  is  dishonest  with  the  generation  Tie  professes 
to  enlighten.  The  French  seizure  of  Morocco  and 
the  Italian  descent  up>on  Tripoli  made  havoc  of  the 
moral  law  of  Europe. 

"  The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  the  inauguration 
of  an  era  of  Treaty-breaking  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  an  era." 

To  some  of  us  the  blood  lust,  the  perfidiou^^|lom- 
acy  and  the  vengefulness  of  the^|g|^H||^^^^^Bk 


as  a  sudden  revelation  of  Hell.  We  were  inclined  to 
regard  these  things  as  an  uprush  of  unpremeditated 
evil  from  nether  regions.  As  it  came  with  unexpected 
violence  so,  we  have  perhaps  hoped,  that  it  would  pass 
away  in  the  same  inexplicable  manner.  E.  D.  Mord 
makes  our  mistake  plain.  The  European  nations  had 
been  practising  upon  the  natives  of  Africa  the  hellish 
arts  they  then  used  against  each  other.  Africa  has 
been  the  school  in  which  statesmen  have  learned  to 
silence  conscience,  to  disregard  treaties,  to  treat  human 
life  with  contempt. 

There  is  not  space  to  retell  the  story — as  these  pages 
retell  it — of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  French  Congo, 
and  the  Angola  and  the  Coco  Islands.  But  it  is 
perhaps  in  this  part  of  the  book  that  the  meaning  of 
Africa's  tragedy  become  clearest.  Here  were  com- 
panies of  European  financiers  pulling  the  strings  ot 
international  politics,  dispossessing  millions  of  natives 
of  the  means  of  life,  and  forcing  those  who  had  formerly 
possessed  the  land  to  work,  without  wage,  for  their 
distant  masters.     Force,  of  course,  became  necessary. 

"  You  cannot  steal  the  land  of  the  natives  of  tropical 
Africa,  degrade  them^from  the  position  of  agriculturists 
and  arboriculturists  in  their  own  right,  lay  cjalm  to 
possession  of  their  actual  and  potential  wealth,  destroy 
their  purchasing  power,  <leny  them  the  right  to  buy 
and  sell  by  denying  their  ownership  in  the  natural  or 
cultivated  products  of  their  own  country,  which  their 
labour  alone  can  make  accessible  to  the  outer  world, 
and  .impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  harvesting  their  pro- 
ducts for  you  as  a  '  tax.'  You  cannot  do  this,  and 
thereby  convert  them  into  slaves  of  European  capital- 
ism, without  the  use  of  armed  force,  pitilessly,  relent- 
lesslv  andf,  above  all,  continuously  applied." 

Here  is  capitalism  acting  according  to  its  own 
natural  instincts,  without  the  check  of  public  opinion, 
and  without  the  wholesome  fear  instilled  by  organ- 
ised labour  at  home.  This  is  the  logic  of  the 
Capitalist  system  worked  out  td  its  final  conclusion. 
Here  in  its  crudest  form  is  the  system  which  places  the 
land  and  the  means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  profiteers,  and  transforms  the  former  owners  into 
slaves.  If  it  does  not  work  out  in  such  extreme  forms 
in  older  countries  it  is  not  because  capitalism,  as  a 
system,  is  any  better  there  than  in  Africa.  It  is  only 
that  in  these  countries  there  have  grown  up  a  number 
of  checks  which  prevent  this  particular  economic  systeni 
working  out  its  own  implications. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  certain 
constructive  suggestions.  In  one  terrible  way  the 
conditions  described  by  E.  D.  Morel  bring  aBout  thei(r 
own  overthrow.  The  methods  adopted  for  obtaining' 
supplies  for  the  European  market  are  calculated  in  a 
short  while  to  dry  up  the  source  of  wealth.  The  kill-^ 
ing  off  of  the  population  cannot  go  On  endlessly.  ' 

As  Morel  po"nts  out:  "  There  is  special  need'  to- 
impress  upon  those  who  are  already  won  over  to  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  or  whosfe  traditions  and 
outlook  would  naturally  inihicfe  them  to  take  that  side, 
that  the  attack  will  not  be  successful  in  the  ultimate 
resort  if  it  confines  itself  merely  to  Insistence  upon  thij 
fj^oral  Issue.  It  must  face  the  economic  issue. 
^  (Coatinued  on  ««!t  ( 
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The  Enlarged  ''Crusader^^ 

■'^^^E  are  making  a  special  effort  next  week. 
Will  you? 

We  believe  that  the  enlarged  "Crusader"  will 
be  worthy  of  an  enlarged  circulation.  Help  us 
to  secure  it. 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 
m  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  sound,  and 
unsound  in  the  methods  of  economic  develop- 
ihese  regions.   It  must  persuade  by  economic 
4  as  well  as  by  appeals  to  ethical  and  humani- 
iistincts    and    motives.      It    must   be    in  a 
to  demonstrate  that  what  is  morally  right 
economically   sound ;   that  what   is  morally 
>  also  economically  unsound.       It  must  seek 
ice  the  public  mind  that  the  economic  pur- 
K^urope  in  tropical  Africa  is  served  by  the  indi- 
I'd  collective  prosperity  of  the  native  popula- 
by  its  impoverishment ;  by  the  existence  of 
mmunities  of  agriculturists  and  abori-cultur- 
iucing  for  their  own  profit,  not  for  the  benefit 
e  shareholders  of  white  syndicates  and  concession - 
It  must  be  at  great  pains  to  show  that  the 
y  of  encouraging  forms  cxf  European  enterprise 
h  convert  African  labour  into  a  dividend-produc- 
orce  for  the  individual  European,  is  sheer  economic 
e  of  the  potentialities  of  African  labour  :  whereas 
uU  potentialities  of  African  labour  can  be  secured 
the  economic  purpose  of  Europe  by  encouraging 
s  of  European  enterprise  in  which  the  African 
es,  not  as  a  hired  servant,  but  as  a  co-operator 
nartner." 

'  sson  applies  to  bigger  problems  than  even  this 
e  .African  native.    It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
or  declaring  that  "  the  form  of  Socialism  which 
iia  has  evolved,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  most 
need  form  of  European  Socialism  now  available 
approximates  closely  to  the  social  conditions 
■Ivanced  tropical  African  community."  The 
it  form^of  government,  he  argues,  could  be  ap- 
'  to  \fnra  withoxit  any  need  to  pass  through  the 
<^tage  of  capitalistic  exploitation, 
demanding  disinterestedness  and  moral 
>  ordinary  kind  is  illustrated  by  the  action 
i^-n^lish  cocoa  firms  on  their,  discovery  of  the 


slave  conditions  existing  on  the  cocoa  plantations  from 
which  their  raw  material  came.  After  telling  the 
story  the  author  says:  "  I  have  placed  these  facts  on 
record  here  in  some  detail  because  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  one  aspect  of  the  whole 
comprehensive  problem  with  which  this  volume  is 
concerned  :  the  problem  of  white  responsibility  towards 
the  African  races.  The  attitude  adopted  by  Cadbury 
Brothers,  and,  subsequently,  in  co-operation  with 
other  firms  engaged  in  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  manu- 
facturing industry,  typifies  what  ought  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  public  opinion  generally  on  these  questions. 
Although  merely  purchasers  of  raw  material  on  the 
open  market,  when  they  found  reason  to  believe  that 
a  portion  of  that  raw  material  represented  the  out- 
put of  forced  or  slave  labour,  these  firms  felt  flieir 
moral  responsibility  involved.  The  firms  who  did 
not  join  them  took  the  view  that  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer  to  worry  himself  about  the 
origin  of  the  stuff  he  handled.  Now  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  all  these  firms  was  involved.  But  no 
more  and  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  rubber  manu- 
facturers, soap  or  margarine  manufacturers,  or  cotton 
spinners  under  like  circumstances — in  short,  manu- 
facturers of  any  article  whatsoever  of  which  the  raw 
material  is  produced  by  coloured  labour." 

And  here  is  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  possible 
action  of  Labour  with  regard  to  the  inllustrial  con3i- 
itons  of  native  populations  :  "  Nor  is  such  moral  re- 
sponsibility confined  to  manufacturCi*.  It  i«  shared 
by  Trade  Unions,  by  Industrial  Councils.  It  is 
shared  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  distinctly,  by  the  con- 
sumer. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  '  missionaries  of 
Empire.'  A  much-needed  missionary  work  is  that 
of  interesting  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe  in  the 
human  associations  connected  wrth  the  raw  material 
they  handle." 

It  is  a  terrible  story,  this  of  the  "  Black. Man's 
Burden,"  but  it  is  one  which  everyone  ought  to  read. 
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Militarism  in  Germany 
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A  PEACE  THAT  IS  A  SWORD 

By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

Without  doubt,  although  one  cannot  say  to  what 
extent,  the  militarist  spirit  in  Germany  is  growing,  both 
in  extensibility  and  intensity.  In  train  and  tram  and 
and  on  the  street  one  can  frequently  hear,  these  days, 


militarism  defended  as  the  only  hope  of  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Allies.  Often  this  talk  is  quite 
irrational,  and  probably  siprings  from  an  empty 
stomach;  but  more  often  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
definite  policy,  as  e.g.,  that  Germany  must  cultivate 
a  close  friendship  with  Poland  and  Russia  in  order  to 
revenge  herself  on  France  and  to  break  the  power  of 
England. 

The  adherents  of  this  view  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  middle  class,  particularly  among  the  old  official 
class,  including  professors  and  pastors,  also  students, 
a  certain  number  of  teachers,  and,  in  addition,  the 
uneducated  proletariat  who  still  attend  church.  In 
other  words,  they  consist,  in  the  main,  of  people  who 
■vvere  nicely  off  under  the  old  regime,  and  who  have 
no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  live  comfortably  apart 
from  a  monarchy.  They  believe  in  force  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  the  possessing  class,  being  in- 
stinctively conscious  that  they  cannot  maintain  their 
privileges  by  any  other  means. 

But  among  the  great  army  of  intelligent  workers  a 
quite  different  feeling  exists.  These  are  experiencing 
the  benefits  of  freedom  from  compulsory  military 
service,  and  in  spite  of  their  hunger,  which  they  have 
sense  enough  to  attribute  to  the  capitalists  rather  than 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  nations,  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  old  order.  Dissatisfied  and  suffer- 
ing though  they  be,  they  yet  look  fonvard,  stead- 
fastly believing  that  freedom  will  come  through  the 
awakening  and  unification  of  the  workers  throughout 
the  world.  They  now  see  that  war  is  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument  for  increasing  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  few,  and  that  by  it  the  workers  commit 
suicide  and  hurl  themselves  into  ever-increasing 
slavery.  Also,  the  workers,  living  more  simply, 
neighbourly  and  naturally  than  the  rich,  possess  more 
true  human  feeling,  and  thus  find  Avar  contrary  to 
their  instincts  as  well  as  to  their  reason.  These  state- 
ments find  confirmation  in  a  recent  event. 

On  Feb.  20th  a  meeting  was  to  have  been  hel<i  in 
Berlin,  and  addressed  by  H.  Von.  Gerlach,  on  the 
"  War  Criminals  "  question.  But  owing  to  a  dis- 
turbance in  which  much  fighting  took  place  and  the 
speaker  was  badly  hurt,  the  meeting  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. That  happened  in  the  West  End.  Undaunted, 
the_  Peace  Society  and  the  New  Fatherlatid  League 
made  arrangements  to  hold  their  "  abandoned  " 
meeting  on  March  4th,  but  this  time  in  the  East  End. 
The  hall  engaged,  which  is  the  largest  in  Berlin,  was 
crowded,  and  the  meeting  w^as  a  great  success.  From 
the  evidence  of  references,  it  Avas  clear  thaT  a  very 
large  representation  of  the  Independent  Socialist 
Party  was  present,  and  the  audience  heartily  cheered 
all  strong  endorsements  of  the  pacifist  principle.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  pacifist  feeling  so  strong  .in  the 
working  class. 


One  could  fill  pages  with  accounts  of  the  wild  thin^ 
that  have  been  said  and  done  during  recent  montlis  1 
members  of  the  Nationalist  Party   (which  is  ;i 
same  time  the  Party  of  reaction,  militarism  and  ant 
Semitism),  such,  e.g.,  as  the  breaking-up  of  meet 
ings,  the  refusal  of  students  to  attend  classes  unde 
Pacifist  Professors,  or  to  allow  plays  to  proceed  ii 
English  or  written  or  staged  by  Jews. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  outward  signs  are  concerned,  tl 
old  Order  and  the  old  spirit  are  nowhere  so  manift 
as  among  the  students.     These  are  as  narrow  as 
people  with  a  thorough  bourgeois  education  cai,  '.j. 
They  meet  in  their  corps,  carry  proudly  W^ir 
cuts,   solemnly  parade  en   masse  aJong  Un'ter 
Linden,  and  generally  conduct  themselves  with  cdj 
like  punctility.   At  the  same  time,  a  pacifist  prof^ 
assured  me  the  other  day  that  a  large  numbe 
studtents  had  learnt  much  in  the  war,  andj)ossess 
healthy  horror  of  all  that  appertained  thereto. 

My  personal  impression  is  that  so  far  as  the  get 
public  is  concerned  militarism  is  dead.  I  am  i 
vinced  that  the  people  will  not  enter  lightly  into  th« 
servility.  And  certainly  there  is  little  or  no  militJ 
atmosphere  in  Berlin.  The  German  soldier,  like  th 
British  Tommy,  is  a  plain,  homely,  aonfidential  sort  c 
fellow,  while  German  officers  are  conspicuous  by  tl 
scarcity.  Also,  I  must  say,  the  Berlin  police  are* 
most  unobtrusive  set  of  civil  officers  I  have  ever 
In  comparison  with  Holland,  for  instance,  they  sti{ 
a  homely  crowd  indteed. 

Nevertheless  one  can  never  say  what  may  not 
pen.    The  people  of  Germany  cannot  be  expected^ 
bear  much  longer  the  burden  of  suflfering  that 
been  pl^^d  upon  them,  and  if  the  workers  of  the 
nations  oo  not  come  to  their  aid,  one  cannot  guars 
anything.       And  it  so  happens  that  everything 
Allies  have  done  since  the  armistice  has  played  ii 
the  hands  of  the  Militarist  Party,  creating  the  at? 
sphere  in  w-hich  militarism  thrives.    The  Peace 
tinued  the  disastrous  work  of  the  Blockade.  On' 
extradition  question,  for  instance,  feeling  in  Gen 
ran  exceedingly  high.     For  days  one  felt  that 
sort  of  outbreak  w^as  imminent ;  yet  within  twe 
four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  modified  Note 
Britain  the  atmosphere  had  quite  changed.  Bt 
harm  had  been  done,  the  reaction  had  gained  ',i 
ground ;  and  what  they  gain  they  keep.  Mprf'* 
what  the  Allies  did  on  this  occasion  in  an  idf 
way  is  still  being  done  in  a  more  or  less  de| 
way  by  the  continuance  of  hunger  and  industrial 
potence.    On  every  hand  I  am  told  that  after  -tKe^ 
the  great  bulk  of  the  German  people  Avere  i[i 

accept  total  disarmament. 

Indeed,  it  is  widely  belie\'ed  that  if  Germjlil 
been  given  a  decent  Peace,  she  Avould  have 
the  creator  of  a  quite  neAV  civilization.  But  into 
midst  the  Allies  threw  a  SAvord  Avhich  woun  ded  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  destroyed  their  hope  r:  id  tlie '' 
future.    That  sword  must  be  withdrawn. 


Friday,  March  19th,  T920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 
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The  Chain  Forgers 


' '  Only  a  fool  or  a  blind  man  can  suppose  that  such  a 
state  of  things  can  possibly  be  lasting." 

So  says  Minnie  Forster  Bamberger,  in  an  article 
written  in  Vienna  for  "  Foreign  Affairs,"  regarding 
the  iniquitous  betrayal  of  the  German  Tyrol 
population. 

This  mountainous  f>eople,  with  their  strong 
patriotism,  which  tremendous  natural  forces  like  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  alone  breed,  are  knit  together 
like  a  mighty  block  of  granite.  Sons  of  the  same 
hills,  tillers  of  the  same  soil,  speakers  of  the  same 
tongue.  Can  it  be  tolerated  that  the  rude  hand  of  a 
stranger  should  fetter  them  in  bcxndiage,  with  no  rights, 
either  racial  or  historic,  to  justify  this  action?  What! 
Sever  in  twain  what  God's  hand  has  weaved  so  firmly 
together?  No  one  says  a  word  against  the  Italian- 
speaking  part  of  the  land  up  to  Trient  belonging  to 
Italy.  There  the  f>eople  speak  Italian ;  they  feel 
Italian,  and  they  are  Italian.  But  towns  like  Bozen^ 
and  Meran,  and  the  stretches  of  country  round  them, 
are  absolutely  German  in  every  shade  of  tongue, 
thought,  and  feeling. 

When  I  go  there,  this  summer,  to  see  my  peasant 
friends  again,  their  mute  gaze  will  meet  mine.  I 
shall  grasp  their  strong  hands  and  I  shall  see  the  wist- 
ful question  in  their  calm  eyes.  They  know  of  my 
British  descent,  and  they  have  met  many  o(f  my  British 
friends ;  they  have  inner-culture  enough  to  respect 
every  man  for  his  real  value.  Yet  they  will  ask  me 
what  sense  of  justice  there  is  in  the  present  order  of 


things,  and  they  will  wonder  whether  their  faith  in 
human  nature  is  ill-placed  after  all.  What  I  shall 
answer  will  be  but  to  remind  them  of  those  words  : 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  They  will  not  lose  many  sentences  in  reply  I 
know  ;  maybe  they  will  press  their  lips  grimly  on  one 
another  and  say  nothing  at  all.  I  shall  watch  them, 
then,  as  I  have  so  often  done,  flock  Into  their  low 
panelled  room ;  to  stand,  bareheaded,  beneath  the 
crucifix,  around  their  table  with  its  simple  fare,  mur- 
muring their  grace  for  food.  I  shall  turn  aside,  with 
unshed  tears,  praying  that  the  choice  of  my  text  Avas 
the  fight  one. 

"  Prisoner  " — so  writes  Rablndranath  Tagore — 
"  Prisoner,  tell  me  who  was  it  that  wrought  this  un- 
breakable chain?"  "It  was  I,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"  who  forged  this  chain  very  carefully.  I  thought  my 
invincible  power  would  hold  the  world  captive  leaving 
me  in  a  freedom  undisturbed.  Thus  night  and  day  I 
worked  at  the  chain  with  huge  fires  and  cruel  hard 
strokes.  When  at  last  the  Avork  was  done  and  the 
links  were  complete  and  unbreakable,  I  found  that  it 
held  me  in  its  grip." 

The  time  may  come  when  the  men  of  Versailles  will 
have  to  apply  these  words  to  themselves. 

1  In  1910  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Bozen  was  German, 
and  per  cenit.  Italian;  in  the  surrounding  districts  the  pro- 
portions were  virtually  similar.  The  civil  population  of  the  whole 
German  Tyrol  amounted  in  1910  to  537,374,  of  whom  508,458 
were  Germans,  19,578  Ladins,  and  8,438  Italians.  Yet  a 
Treaty,  supposedly  b.nsed  upon  the  rights  of  nationality,  has 
given  this  territory  to  Italy! — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 


Reaction  in  America 


The  Washington  Correspondent  of  The  Observer 
reports  what  is  described  as  a  "  Set  Back  to  Labour," 
in  the  decision  to  transfer  the  Railways,  which  have 
been  controlled  by  the  State  during  the  war,  back  to 
their  private  owners. 

It  seems,  according  to  this  report,  that  America 
scared  of  Progressive  development,  is  turning  back  to 
a  deliberate  Conservatisih.  The  following  quota- 
tions »peak  for  themselves  : — 

"  What  is  now  happening  is  a  direct  negative  of 
everything  radical,  a  step  of  the  most  conservative 
kind.    Not  only  are  the  railroads  being  completely  re- 
stored to  their  private  owners ;  they  are  being  restored 
under  conditions  which  take  minute  care  of  the  pro- 
perty interests  involved  and  show  a  greater  regard  for 
capital  invested  in  the  railroads  than  such  capital  has 
had  before.    Under  the  Act  of  Restoration,  the  rate-'' 
making  bodies  are  directed  to  make  such  rates  as  will 
ible  the  railroads  as  a  group  to  earn  and  keep 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  used  in  railroad 
asportation.      This  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing 
m  5^  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  account,  but  it  is 
I  known  that  the  valuation  of  the  railroad  proper - 
at  the  present  time  is  so  high  that  a  return  of  5J 
cent,  on  that  valuation  will  give  a  generous  retttrn 
to  railroad  securities  as  a  whole. 
BLOW  TO  THE  LABOUR  ORGANISATIONS. 
Not  only  this,  but  statutes  which  for  years  have 
^nted  railroad  consolidation  are  now  repealed,  and 


consolidation,  instead  of  being  restrained,  is  encour- 
aged, and,  even  in  some  cases,  commanded.  Finally, 
those  parts  of  the  Act  of  Restoration  which  deal  with 
railroad  labour  are  so  strongly  conservative  in  theit 
direction  as  to  be  construed  by  labour  as  a  blow.  The 
statute  provides  for  the  creation  of  labour  boards  and 
adjustment  boards  to  hear  disputes  between  railroad 
labour  and  railroad  management;  and  permits  a  suit 
before  oiie  of  these  boards  to  be  initiated  by  the 
petition  of  any  one  hundred'  employees.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  last  is  that  it  not  only  ignores  the 
powerful  existing  railroad  brotherhoods,  but  tends  to 
disrupt  their  solidarity. 

All  in  all,  the  statute  restoring  the  American  rail- 
roads to  their  private  owners  will  stand  as  an  historic 
landifnark,  swinging  widely  away  from  the  radical 
tendencies  of  recent  years  and  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
treme conservatism.  The  Act  was  passed  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  and  nearly 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Lower  House;  and, 
while  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  as  a  whole  on  the 
act  necessarily  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures,  every 
competent  observer  believes'  that  it  represents  very 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country." 

TO  CHRISTIAN  I NVESTORS.— Those  desirous  of  investing 
in  non-industrial  concern  with  security  and  reasonable 
interest,  and  also  helping  to  solve  grave  social  problem 
should  communicate  with  Frank  Griffiths,  54,  Alkham 
Road,  N.16. 
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C.C.  Fellowship  Introduces  Itself.     "Chrlst*s  Challenge  to  Capitalism/' 


Readers  of  The  Crusader  will  have  noticed  in  last 
week's  issue  that  the  Christian  Commonwealth 
Fellowship  Is  to  receive  hospitality  in  these  pages, 
from  March  26th.  In  making  its  bow  to  Crusader 
readers  the  Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship 
would  like  first  to  say  how  much  it  appreciates  the 
warm-hearted  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  directors  of  The  Crusader.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  true 
fellowship  than  the  consideration  they  have  shown  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  future  of  our  organisa- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  connection  may  be  a  strong 
and  vigorous  one,  fruitful  of  much  good,  both  to 
The  Crusader  and  to  the  Fellowship. 

Who  We  Are. 

A  little  over  eight  years  ago  a  little  company  of 
readers  of  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  a  progressive 
religious  and  social  journal,  began  to  be  powerfully 
moved  by  the  spirit  we  have  since  learned  to  call  the 
Fellowship  spirit.  They  felt  that  they  had  so  many 
things  in  common  and  that  they  were  all  working  for 
the  building  of  the  true  Christian  Commonwealth  on 
earth ;  possibly  they  might  do  more  than  simply  read 
the  same  paper.  'Fhus  Avas  born  the  C.C.  Fellowship 
— its  motto  Amor  Vincit  Omnia  (Love  conquers  all 
things).  The  Editor  bade  them  God-speed  and  set 
apart  space  in  the  "  C.C."  to  further  their  desire. 
Since  October  4th,  1911  (now  known  as  Fellowship 
Day) ,  this  space  has  been  used  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world-wide  Fellowship  movement,  to  link 
up  those  who  joined  the  C.C.  Fellowship  with  one 
another,  and  to  make  known  the  interests,  the  needs, 
of  our  members,  and  the  various  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice that  occur.  We  all  have  something  that  we  can 
share,  and  it  is  of  innumerable  small  acts  of  brother- 
liness  and  comradeship  that  tlie  magic  web  of  Fellow- 
ship is  woven,  that  shall  catch  the  whole  world  in  its 
net.  The  members  count  it  Fellowship  to  scan  the 
C.C.F.  notes  promptly  each  week,  watching  for  the 
signal  that  shall  summon  them  to  some  Fellowship 
adventure.  The  starting-point  of  our  Fellowship 
activities  is  that  of  correspondence.  Headquarters  is 
a  kind  of  excliange  by  means  of  which  members  are 
linked  up  with  one  another,  lonely  ones  finding  friends, 
shy  ones  finding  those  who  can  "draw  them.^out,"  and 
all  who  have  need  finding  others  who  can  meet  their 
need.  Many  surprising  things  have  Ave  seen  happen 
during  the  past  eight  years,  for  FelloAvship  works 
wonders. 

Our  Future. 

Next  week  the  first  FelloAA'ship  page  in  The 
Crusader  will  appear,  ,and  in  this  page,  week  by  week, 
will  be  told  some  oif  the  adventures  of  Fellows  Avho 
have  fared  forth,  pledged  to  seek  in  every  man  (and 
woman)  a  Fellow,  a  comrade.  New  members  Avho  have 
joined  us  since  our  last  notes  appeared  in  the 
New  Commonwealth  Avill  be  introduced,  and  fresh 
linking  will  be  made.  Will  you  go  with  us  ?  Will  you 
take  up  your  daily  work,  not  for  yourself  only,  but  for 
the  Fellowship?  Will  you  help  us  to  bring  in  the 
City  otf  Friends?  If  you  would  like  further  particu- 
lars, please  send  a  stamped  envelope  to  the  Fellow- 
ship Organiser,  23,  Bride  Lane,  KCA, 


To  some  of  the  people  present  the  Conference 
decidedly  novel.      There  were  at  least  two  sectic 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  announcement  "Ghrist'j 
Challenge  "  made  a  special  appeal,  while  the  wor| 
"  Capitalism  "  was  the  magnet  which  attracted 
oilier  section.    The  astounding  thing  was  that  a 
li\  e  Parson  should  apply  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  tt 
Capitalist  system. 

Tlie  Rev.   Stanley  B.  James  said  that  "Christ 
teaching  had  in  the  past  been  regarded  as  a  mat 
concerning  individual  salvation — and  the  Church  whicl 
ceased  to  do  this  Avould  prove  itself  to  be  a  dea 
Church.     The  Crusader  was  out  to  produce  soc 
thing  bigger — Revolution.       Revolution  on  a  lar 
scale — a  whole  community  inspired  by  a  new  spir 
In  Religion  this  would  be  termed  Repentance. 
Sociology — Revolution. 

A  more  audacious  and  courageous  conceptioil 
determine  the  kind  of  civilisation  we  intend  to  have 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  attempt  to  make  people  bett« 
in  our  present  system.   We  must  snap  the  fetters 
start  to  create,  a  new  civilisation.  f 

The  morality  of  the  19th  and  20th  century  with  r€ 
gard  to  private  property  is  a  passing  phase.  The< 
have  been  and  there  will  be  other  ideas.  We  are  nc 
to-day  inventing  a  new  religion  in  response  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  workers.  We  are  merely  reviving 
ChristlanFty  as  it  was  understood  2000  years  ago. 

For  too  long  w^ealth  has  been  regarded  as  a  solemn" 
trust  and  the  Avealthy  as  stewards,  specially  called  td 
dispose  of  wealth  which  the  community  arc  giving 
their  lives  to  create.  WHY  SHOULD  THESE 
PEOPLE  HAVE  THIS  POWER?  Of  course,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Avorl<ers  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  have  a  back -yard  where  their  Avashing  can  hang  out 
and  become  more  dirty.  The  challenging  attitudte  of 
Christianity  demanded  that  the  community  should  own 
and  control  and  distribute. 

In  Family  life  the  strong  and  healthy  did  not  graB  t 
secure  the  biggest  share.  It  Avas  a  case  of  *'  to  eac 
according  to  his  need."  The  delicate  members  b«n 
considered  first.  In  our  present  civilisation  those  w' 
cannot  or  will  not  grab  or  scramble  go  under, 
must  extend  the  family  idea  to  the  community. 

Conferences  such  as  these  do  much  to  restore  t' 
confidence  of  the  people.      It  is  surely  a  wonderf 
thing  to  have  to  pass  on  a  message  which  dispels 
bitterness  and  dis-illusionment  which  to-day  rankl. 
in  so  many  hearts  and  minds.   One  felt  that  some 
the  people  present  were  on  tTie  defensive — ^possib 
Avaiting  for  the  soothing  syrup  AAhich  had  so  oft 
been  offered  to  them  before,  but  their  attitude  grad' 
ally  relaxed.     To  some  of  those  present,  the  led" 
Avas  a  revelation  and  opened  up  ncAv  trains  of  thouj 
To  all  it  was  a  real  treat. 

This  Conference  chanced  to  be  field  at  South  N 
Avood,      as      advertised      on     page  11. 
Crusader  Group  are  hoping  that  Crusaders  will 
range  such  Conferences  locally,   up  and  down 
Country,    and   we    shall   be    glad    to  hear  fr 
Crusaders  "who  can  take  up  the  Idea,  and  would 
one  of  the  Crusader  Group  speakers  to  attend. 

?'THE  PLOUGHMAN  I 


Friday,  March  19th,  1920. 
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"  THE  BISHOP  OF  FLEET  STREET.'i 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Crusader.) 
Dear  Friend, 

This  article  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  should:  demand 
attention.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Massingham  Avho  sug 
gestad  that  the  Editor  of  each  newspaper  should 
qualify  as  a  Canon,  and  thereby  rtiade  responsible  to  a 
higher  authority  for  the  morality  of  the  news  he 
published  ? 

If  that  were  an  accomplished  fact  every  newspaper 
would  at  least  be  responsible  Tor  a  better  world. 
"   A  newspaper  would  cease  to  be  a  newspaper,  if  it 
did    not   have  a  (modern)  Editor,  and  its  existence 
would  thereby  become  illegal. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  business  is,  that 
every  denomination  outside  the  Quakers,  has  not  yet 
repented  off  the  ruling  given  during  the  war,  that 
violence  was  a  regrettable  necessity,  making  the 
power  of  Love  a  second  rate  power  in  a  crisis-. 

Under  that  ruling  our  War  laws  are  still  "legal," 
'for  all  laws  must  stand  the  test  of  Christian  scrutiny. 

"  PROGRESS." 

12/3/20. 

 :o :  

END    THE    EUROPEAN  FAMINE! 

We  hope  all  who  c^n  will  attend  the  Queen's  Hall 
Meeting  on  Friday,  March  19th,  at  8.0  p.m.  Lord 
Parmoor,  Lord  Buckmaster,  Sir  George  Paish,  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Clynes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ben  Spoor,  M.P,  and 
Miss  Picton  Turberjill,  O.B.E.,  are  hoping  to  be 
present  and  to  speak. 

The  dbject  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  Europe  by  Peace  and  Trade  all  round. 

 :o :  

"DEFEAT." 

The  Curtain  Group,  in  support  of  the  scheme  for  a 
People's  Theatre,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
duction by  Miles  Malleson,  of  John  Galsworthy's 
"  Defeat  "  at  the  Lyric  Opera  House,  Hammersmith, 
March  14th. 

The  acting  of  Miss  Kathleen  Nesbit  was  fine  and 
realistic,  and  the  sketch  brought  home  very"  forcibly 
the  tragedy  as  well  as  the  stupidity  and  futility  of 
the  war. 

 :o  :  

CRUSADER     "AT  HOME." 

Our  next  "  at  home  "  will  be  held  the  week  before 
Easter,  March  24th  (Wednesday) ,  at  the  Minerva  Cafe, 
144,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  Entrance  at  rear  in  Silver 
Street,  when  we  hope  to  have  many  with  us  to  tea  and 
talk. 

A  friend  from  the  Christian  Commonwealth  Fellow- 
ship (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  F.O.R.)  will  tell  us 
something  of  their  work,  and  we  shall  have  much  to 
discuss  regarding  the  forward  movement  outlineid  on 
Page  4. 

This  time  we  shall  meet  from  6.30  to  8.30  to  enable 
those  to  be  with  us,  who  at  an  earlier  hour  would  be 
prevented. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  present,  so  that  we  may  make  arrangements 
acocY'dingly. 

1 


HORNSEY  AND  DISTRICT  BRANCH. 

Special  meeting  on  Friday,  23rd  inst.,  at  8  p.m., 
at  The  Cottage,  Rookfield  Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  for  helping  the  scheme  for 
offering  hospitality  to  the  suffering  children  of  Central 
Europe.  C.  H.  CUNNINGHAM. 

 :o :  

BOY'S   SUICIDE  THROUGH  HUNGER. 

He  was  cursed  with  a  big  appetite — ^a  big  appetite 
is  an  unenviable  possession  in  Austria  to-day,  an;] 
he  could  never  got  enough  to  eat.  That  was  his  con- 
stant plaint.  He  was  not  a  greedy  boy,  but  in  a  land 
where  even  the  small  nominal  rations  are  so  scarce 
that  it  is  a  common  joke,  "  To-morrow  we  must  eat 
our  cards,"  there  was  no  room  for  a  sixteen -year-old 
appetite  that  anywhere  aproached  the  normal.  He 
was  always  saying  that  it  made  him  tired  of  life  and 
one  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  threw  himself  from  tb* 
fourth  storey  of  his  school.  There  was  one  less  hungry 
mouth  to  feed. 

 :o :  

CHRIST'S  CHALLENGE  TO  CAPITALISM. 

Addresses  on  the  above  subject  are  being  given  by 
Stanley  B.  James  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  as  follows  : — 

Thursday,  March  25,  8  p.m., 

CHRIST  AND  THE  WAGE  SYSTEM. 

Thursday,  April  8,  8  p.m., 

CHRIST  AND  REVOLUTION. 

Questions  and  discussion  after  each  lecture. 

 :o:  

DISPLAYED  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

^5  per  page  per  insertion,  £2/10/-  |-page  per 
insertion, 

25/-  quarter  page  per  insertion,  5/-  per  inch  per 
insertion. 

10%  reduction  on  four  insertions  and  upwards. 
Small  prepaid  advertisements  Is.  first  two  lines; 
6d.  a  line  afterwards. 

All  advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  by  the 
Monday  before  publishing  day. 

 :  o:  

CHRISNUC^). — An  Iniernational  Christian,  Communist,  Vege- 
tarian and  Teetotal  Colony,  to  be  establislied  in  South 
America.  Pioneer  party  will  start  next  June;  all  male  adults 
must  contribute  to  tli.c  colony  funds,  minimum  £io.  .All 
adults  must  pay  own  fares.  Those  who  are  sympathetic  with 
this  scheme,  but  unable  to  join,  are  requested  to  help  by 
presents,  money  or  kind,  or  by  loans.  No  more  males  can 
be  accepted  for  pioneer  party,  but  there  is  room  for  females 
who  can  do,  and  have  been  used  to  agricultural  work. 
Second  party  will  start  in  September  next.  Third  party 
iin  December  next,  and  so  on,  every  third  month  following. 
Organisers:  Germany,  Pro.  Yoh  Frings,  Prinz  Jeorg  Th. 
104,  DusscUIorf.  Holland,  W.  Adema,  Theophile  de  Bock- 
slraat,  8,  Thoten  (N.H.)  by  Anristerdam.  Spain,  Miguel 
Riliz  de  Pina,  Komandanto,  10,  Rigiemento  .Artilerie, 
Huesca,  Spain.  Switzerland!,  Ernest  T.  Hediger,  Burgher- 
haus  III,  Berne.  British  and  International,  A.  .Alcock, 
Sydenham  Road,  166,  London,  S.E,26, 
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The  Manufacture  ol  "  Atrocities." 

The  Inlcruatiunal  (South  Africa)  for  20th  January 
gives  a  quotation  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  last 
issue  oif  tlie  Sunday  Times — we  presume  the  South 
African  Sunday  Times  \  The  article  is  headed,  "  Did 
Propaganda  Win  the  War?"  and  is  written  by  Captain 
Rees,  late  of  the  Propaganda  Department  of  the 
General  Army  Headquarters  in  France,  and  now  the 
assistant  editor  of  the  aforesaid  Sunday  Times.  * 

Now  listen  : — 

"  I  wrote  a  pathetic  story  about  a  poor  Scots  ser- 
geant who  went  out  on  patrol  in  No  Man's  Land. 
He  had  a  Mills'  bomb  wrtli  him.  He  was  collared  by 
two  Bochcs,  who  took  him  into  their  trench  and  started 
to  conduct  him  to  battaj^on  headquarters.  Halfway 
down  the  trench  they  decided  that  it  was  rather  too 
much  trouble  to  take  him  further,  so  one  of  them  took 
the  pin  out  of  the  bomb,  dropped  it  into  the  Scotsman's 
pocket,  and  let  him  go  forward  round  the  next  tra- 
verse. There  was  a  large  bang  and  no  Scotsman. 

When  the  story  went  in,  my  chief  sent  for  me.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  rage. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  true?'  he 
asked. 

I  said  it  was. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  it  is  too  bad  to  be  used  in  pro- 
paganda. If  you  can  give  me  facts,  I  will  present 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  represen- 
tations will  at  once  be  made  to  a  neutral  Ambassador 
to  have  the  facts  brought  home  to  the  War  Office  at 
Berlin.  It  is  one  x)f  the  worst  cases  of  frightfulness  I 
have  ever  heilrdi  of.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  I  can  give  you  the  facts 
and  the  evidence,  but — it  has  to  be  reversed.  It  was 
a  Scotch  sergeant  who  did  it  to  two  Boche  prisoners 
whom,  he  collared. ' 

'  My  chief  laid  back  in  his  chair  and  roared  with 
laughter. 

*  That  is  one  of  the  best  jokes  I  have  heard  in  the 
war,'  he  said." — Forward 

Candid  Criticism. 

The  signatories  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Liberty 
League  would  perhaps  have  done  better  to  leave  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  out  of  account,  for  there  is  a 
painful  disparity  between  the  counsels  of  that  discourse 
and  the  state  of  the  w'orld  after  "nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  effort  "  to  realise  them.  Do  the  meek  really 
inherit  the  earth  ?  Are  the  peacemakers  really  called 
the  children  of  God  ?  Do  we  love  our  enemies  Do 
we  decline  to  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasure  upon  earth  ? 
Dp  we  judge  not,  that  we  may  not  be  judged  ?  Do  we 
even  agree  with  the  adversary  quickly?  There  are, 
no  doubt,  excellent  political  reasons  for  not  doing  any 
of  these  things,  but  we  should  not  make  a  flourish 
about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  it  were  thfr  basis 
of  our  social  fabric.  ■ — Observer. 

A  Teachers'  International. 

Commenting  on  Der  Fohn,  a  new  Socialist  School 
paper  Foreign  Affairs  says. — 


"  Herr  Georg  Mayer  is  to  be  congratulate<l  on 
brave  little  attempt  to  hold  the  red  flag  high,  to  sta 
a  pedagogic  Vorwaerti},  and  an  orientation  towards  th 
Left.  His  paper  seeks  to  provide  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion for  the  very  necessary  tasks  of  unlearning  and 
relcarning  now  before  his  countrymen.  A  tribimal  is. 
also  necessary  where,  if  need  be,  the  counter-revolution 
may  be  pilloried.  The  appeal  for  a  pedagogic  inter'- 
national  is  printed  in  six  languages,  from  which  Wi 
copy :  .  f 

TEACHERS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES  UNITE!  ^  ; 

In  truth,  the  nations  would  deserve  to  perish  in 
and  by  the  great  war,  if  they  did  not,  at  length,  ovefl 
death  and  ruin  caused  by  fratricide,  and;  over  thi0 
bars  of  national  frontiers,  become  already  pr^historic,i 
shake  hands  one  with  another  for  reconciliation,  for* 
peace  in  eternity  I 

The  *  national  '  school  of  former  times  was  the 
principal  spring  of  po'ison,  was  the  spring  of  instiga- 
tion to  hatred  from  nation  to  nation! 

From   the   new   school,  international  and  social 
mutual  understanding,    mutual   toleration,  r.<utu 
assistance  have  to  rise ! 

A  teachers'  international  is  the  indispensable  sup 
position  to  '  fraternity  of  all  mankind.' 

Help  us  in  erecting  a  pediagogical  '  central  place  ' 
by  exchange  of  experiences,  periodicals,  and 
appliances  for  teaching. 

Come,  let  us  found  the  Teachers'  International 
(Our  readers  may  like  to  send  spare  copies  oif  edu- 
cation  periodicals,   etc.,    to    Herr    George  i\Iayer, 
Aussereglattbacherstrassc        41a,  Aschaffenburg, 
Bavaria.) 

Lord  Daintree  Confesses, 

Lord  Daintree,  says  the  Daily  News  (6/3/20),  who 
served  a  lifetime  at  the  Foreign  Office,  thus  describes 
the  life  there  in  the  "  bad  times  ": — 

"  Men  fight  shy  of  you  if  yduT^l  a  certain  kind  > 
of  lie  persistently  and  if  you  cheat  at  cards.  But  I 
have  been  all  my  life  lying;  it  was  my  profession 
to  lie.  I  was  a  diplomatist,  you  know.  Nobody 
thinks  a  bit  the  worse  of  me.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
jewel  case  full  of  ribbons  and  stars  and  things  given 
me  as  tokens  of  respect  for  my  slall  as  aliaj.** 

A  Warning. 

"  For  good,  or  ill,  I  know  nol  which,  the  ideas 
germinated  in  trenches  and  dug-outs,  in  towns  undei! 
shell -fire  and  bomb -fire,  in  hearts  stricken  by  per*; 
sonal  tragedy  or  world -agony,  will  prevail  over  the 
Old  Order  which  dominated  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  the  oldl  philosophy  of  political  and  social  govern* 
ance  will  be  challenged  and  perhaps  overthrown.  If' 
the  new  ideas  are  thwarted  by  reactionary  ruler-s  en 
deavouring  to  jerk  the  world  back  to  its  old-fashKoned 
disciphne  under  their  authority,  there  will  be  an  archjli 
reaching  to  the  heights  of  terror  in  more  com  ntrici 
than  those  where  anarchy  now  prevails."  '''Fro? 
"  Realities  of  War,"  the  startling  new  book,  wr!  ich  all 
should  read,  by  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  just  publish l  d 
Mr.  William  Heinemann.) 
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Twopence. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


NOT  the  least  serious  aspect  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion in  Germany  is  that  revealed  in  the 
statement  made  by  George  Lansbury  at  the 
Vlbert  Hall.  With  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
ioviet  Government  of  Russia  as  his  authority  he  said, 
'  TTie  rising  in  Berlin  has  been  definitely  engineered 
)y  people  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  who  are 
inxious  to  see  restored  Kaiserism  in  Germany  and 
Tsarism  in  Russia."  Reaction  is  internationally 
eagued  together.  It  is  one  and  the  same  in  Moscow, 
Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  Against  this  world-wide 
;ombine  local  movements,  spasmodic  risings  are  futile, 
rhe  hour  has  gome  for  a  flash  of  mutual  recognition  tQ 
c  together  all  who  desire  to  end  the  reign  of  Greed 
(1  Fear. 


* 


THE  political  career  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  taken 
an  interesting  turn,  in  this  country,  Labour  is 
to  find,  leading  the  forces  of  reaction  against  it, 
I  politician  of  undoubted  courage  and  definiteness  of 
)urpose.  Against  a  man  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
;alibre  the  ordinary  Labour  leader,  conscientious  but 
lull,  sincere  but  lacking  the  uncompromising  vigour 
[jrf  his  opponent,  is  lost,    Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  defia-^ 


itely  against  Socialism.  Unless  Labour  is  as 
definitely  determined  to  fall  into  line  with  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  movement,  there  is  little  hope  of 
success.  We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  workers 
the  advice  tendered  them  by  the  man  who  now  openly 
declares  W'ar  on  their  class.  This  is  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  on  the  publication  of  the  new  programme 
of  the  Labour  Party  :  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  audacity 
of  these  proposals.  I  believe  that  the  settlement  after 
the  war  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  its  audacity.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  Avhat  I  should  be  looking  forward  to,  I  am 
certain,  if  I  could  have  presumed  to  have  been  the 
adviser  of  the  working  classes  would  be  this  :  I  should 
say  to  them,  audacity  is  the  thing  for  you.  Think 
out  new  ways ;  think  our  new  methods ;  think  out 
even  new  ways  of  dealing  \^ith  old  problems.  Don't 
always  be  thinking  of  getting  back  to  where  you  were 
before  the  war :  get  a  really  new  world. ' ' 


THE  world  is  steadily  moving  Left,  which  means 
that  it  will  not  settle  down  until  the  socialising 
of  weath  is  definitely  and  permanently  effected. 
Momentary  reactions,  periods  of  temporary  poAver  for 
parties  advocating  a  middle  course  there  are  and  will 
be,  but  Russia  has  unsettled^  the  world's  mind',  and 
nothing  short  of  what  Russia  has  achieved  will  now 
satisfy. 


THE  murder  of  Cork's  Lord  Mayor,  a  prominent 
Sinn  Feiner,  has  a  sinister  appearance.  It  has 
aroused  intense  feeling,  and  it  will  be  little 
wonder  if  reprisals  follow.  Government  by  assassination 
is  a  new  weapen,  even  in  Ireland.  The  responsibility, 
whoever  be  the  perpetrators,  rests  with  those  who  in- 
augurated the  regime  of  coercion.  The  Bolshevik 
government  has  done  its  best  to  put  down  the  unofficial 
"  Terror  "  to  which  'its  own  example  incited  its  fol- 
lowers, and,  of  course,  the  English  government  will 
punish  the  murderers  in  this  case  if  they  can  be  found. 
Once  begin  the  game  of  "  Terror  "  and  you  release 
forces  you  may  not  be  able  to  control.  IT  you  fling 
a  match  into  a  powder  magazine  it  is  useless  to  coin-, 
plain  that  it  was  only  a  match. 
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blacklcf^.  You  must  not  avail  yourself  of  individu; 
opportunities,  to  forsake  your  class  and  enter  that  ( 


The  New 
Puritanism 


There  are  times 
fl^^l^       ^       '      -i  when,    looking-  at 

^  ;j  the  unblushing: 

paganism  of  our 
age,  it  seems  as 
though  morality  as 
we  have  known 
it  was  sick  unto 
death.  It  is  need- 
less to  recapitu- 
late the  things  which  we  accept  to-day  in  glaring 
inconsistency  with  the  standards  recognised'  in  our 
youth.  The  war  has  destroyed  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  and  much  else  besides.  It  may  be  that 
that  type  of  conscience  was  not  worth  preserving, 
but  the  point  is  that  it  has  now  gone  and  nothing 
else  seems  to  have  taken  its  place.  The  old  fashioned 
strictness  that  so  severely  limited  our  pleasures  has 
vanished.  The  class  that  stood  for  sobriety,  thrift, 
chastity  and  the  like  have  proved  as  unavailing  in  the 
deluge  which  has  overtaken  us  as  President  Wilson  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  morality  of  the  Middle 
Class  has  succumbed  to  the  forces  of  the  time. 

The  outlook  would  be  black  indeed  if  we  were  not 
able  to  realise  that  the  ideals  now  seemingly  lost  Avere 
those  of  a  class  and  were  thrown  up  by  the  special 
conditions  of  that  class.  Among  people  whose  chief 
aim  was  to  make  money  by  industry  and  commerce, 
sobriety,  punctuality,  thrift,  steady  application  to 
work  were  necessarily  regarded  as  the  ideals  of  con- 
duct. Any  undue  indulgence  was  "  bad  for  business. " 
The  Sunday  must  be  spent  in  a  simple,  serious  way 
which  would  not  unfit  one  for  the  duties  of  the  shop 
and  the  factory  on  the  Monday.  The  acquisition  of 
"  useful  fknowledge,"  especially  science,  because  It 
equipped  men  for  the  growingly  complex  character  of 
our  productive  processes,  was  to  be  encouraged.  Peace 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  international  com- 
merce, and  w-ent  hand  in  hand  with  Free  Trade  as  a 
condition  of  building  up  our  business  prosperity. 

Has  the  class  which  is  emerging  anything  by 
which  life  may  be  again  moralised?  At  first  sight  it 
■would  seem  though  the  position  was  hopeless. 
Thrift  is  openly  laughed  at,  for  thrift  only  decreases 
the  cost  of  living  and  it  is  on  the  cost  of  living  that 
Capitalism  confessedly  bases  its  wage-standards.  The 
more  the  worker  pulls  in  his  belt,  the  more  he  will 
be  expected  to  do  so.  Industry  likewise  does  not 
benefit  him  and  he  adopts  the  ca'  canny  device  with- 
out a  scruple.  iWhile  the  wars  engineered  by  finan- 
ciers make  little  appeal  to  the  class  conscious  worker, 
he  is  preparing  himself  for  a  conflict  with  the  Capital- 
ist that  may  be  both  bitter  and  bloody,  and  laughs 
at  the  morality  of  the  pacifist  because  it  is  not  related 
to  the  economic  interests  of  his  class. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  the  w-orst. 
Look  a  little  deeper  and  you  will  find  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  morality  firmly  established  upon  the  bed  rock 
of  proletarian  requirements.  It  is  one  of  the 
commandments  of  this  new  morality  that  you  must 
suppress  all  individual  ambitions  in  favour  of  the 
advancement  of  your  fellow  workers.     You  must  not 


the  common  enemy.  The  Union  that  has  no  special 
grievance  must  stand  by  those  who  are  fighting  their 
employers. 

The  sense  of  human  dignity  is  very  strong  in  our 
new  moralist.  Philanthropic  help,  indulgence  granted 
by  the  favour  of  patronising  "  superiors,"  is  repudi- 
ated with  scorn  as  implying  acquiescence  in  a  system 
which  divides  men  into  benefactors  and  recipients. 
Once  let  the  propagandist  enthusiasm  of  the  Cause 
lay  hold  of  a  member  of  this  class  and  there  is  no 
sacrifice  he  will  not  make.  Drunkenness  disappears 
because  it  steals  the  time  and  money  and  brains  that 
arc  needed  for  the  movement.  Holidays  must  be  given 
up  to  attend  meetings.  Evenings  are  surrendered  to 
committees.  Home  is  forsaken  in  order  to  attend  con-, 
fcrcnces  on  Housing.  i 

In  Russia  we  are  seeing  the  reappearance  of  the 
Puritan  morality  on  a  new  basis.  The  co-operative 
industry  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  the  absence  of 
licentiousness,  the  disappearance  of  prostitution,  the 
desire  ifor  peace  (because  war  interferes  with  the  con- 
structive work  o.f  rebuilding  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation),  the  intellectual  revival  are  all  evidences  of  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Puritanism.  But  this  phenomenon  has 
a  different  origin  from  the  puritanism  of  Capitalist 
production.  It  is  based  on  the  struggle  of  the  pro- 
letariat. It  derives  its  strength  and  inspiration  from 
that  struggle. 

A  perception  of  this  difference  is  necessary  if  the 
world  of  the  future  is  to  be  moralised.  It  \s  no  good 
trying  to  impose  a  morality  generated  by  the  middle 
class  upon  the  new  arrivals.  They  must  have  their 
own  morality  set  in  the  context  of  their  fierce  struggle 
for  life  and  freedom. 

Preach  temperance  to  them  as  it  has  been  taught — 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  anxious  to  secure 
steady,  sober  workmen — and  they  will  laugh  at  you. 
Preach  it  to  them  as  a  condition  of  the  victory  for 
which  they  are  striving  and  they  perceive  the  relevance 
of  your  message  and  will  listen. 

The  pacifist  ideal,  especially  in  its  application  to 
the  industrial  conflict,  smacks  far  too  strongly  of  the 
desire  to  keep  the  poor  humble  and  contented  to  find  a 
responsive  audience.  Capitalism  is  learning  to  regard 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  very  convenient  teaching 
just  now.  Those  who  preach  to  wealthy  congrega- 
tions will  be  listened  to  quite  patiently  if  not  eagerly 
when  they  declare  that  those  w^ho  use  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword.  Pacifism  must  first  be  dis- 
sociated entirely  from  its  old  environment  before  it 
can  become  the  creed  of  the  emerging  class.  Its  rele- 
vance to  the  aspirations  of  that  class  must  be  shown. 
It  must  spring  up  as  the  native  product  of  the  class- 
conscious  soil.  Pacifism  as  an  ethical  dogma  born  in 
Free  Trade,  middle  class  circles  has  no  chance  of  root- 
ing itself  in  the  proletarian  mind  of  to-day. 

That  it  will  spring  out  of  that  mind  I  have  no  doubt, 
I  believe  that  it  was  first  born  there.  I  believe 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  arose  from  his  passionate 
desire  that  the  dispossessed  should  enter  into  their 
kingdom.  But  that  the  best  weapon  from  their  own 
point  of  view  is  that  of  goodwill  has  yet  to  be  shown. 
We  must  create  a  new  pacifism  springing  directly  out  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  workers  find  themselves 
to-day.  THE  TRAMP. 


FHday,  March  2Gth,  1920. 
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The  New  Evangel 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


I  want  to  warn  all  who  may  be  readinof  The 
Crusader  this  week  for  the  first  time  that  this  page  is 
usually  unfit  to  be  read  by  people  who  rule  "politics" 
out  of  their  scheme  of  things.  I  sometimes  set  out 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  writing  an  article  which 
shall  pass  the  most  severe  "  no  politics  "  test,  but 
before  I  am  half-way  through,  the  hidden  hand,  or 
the  cloven  hoof,  or  whatever  it  is  that  stands  for  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  hete  tioir,  reveals  itself 
and  I  am  undone!  The  trouble  is  that  my  religion 
iind  my  politics  are  so  inextricably  mixed  up  that  I 
can't  tell  "t'other  from  which;"  and  I  may  as  well 
admit  that  this  appalling  state  of  things  lands  me  into 
no  end  of  difficulties.  When  at  "  religious  " 
gatherings  I  invariably  talk  "politics!"  and 
when  at  "  political  "  meetings  I  inevitably  get  on 
to  the  subject  of  "  religion."  And  the  result  is  fre- 
quently disturbing,  both  to  my  own  peace  of  mind  and 
that  of  my  unfortunate  hearers ! 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  the  impossible  this 
week ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  should  be 
on  one's  hc:,t  behaviour  when  being  introduced  to  new 
friends,  I  am  going  to  declare  right  out  that  this  article 
is  to  be  blatantly  and  unmistakably  political — and 
terribly  biased  at  that.  So,  gentle  reader,  you  read' 
what  follows  "  at  owner's  risk,"  so  to  speak. 

The  political  event  of  the  week  is,  of  course,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  announcing  the  opening 
of  his  great  anti-Bolshevik  campaign;  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  this  speech  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  phase  of  our  national  social  evolu- 
tion, a  phase  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  who  have  any  regard  for  the  well-being  of  this 
country.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  speech  had  a 
very  bad  Press,  largely  owing  to  personal  animus 
against  its  author,  all  who  study  the  speech  carefully 
and  prune  out  its  characteristic  flippancies  will,  I 
think,  feel  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave 
a  fairly  accurate  o.utline  of  the  position  of  the  various 
social  and  political  elements  now  striving  for  mastery. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  that  section  of  the  Press 
which  is  more  concerned  to  remove  a  particular  person 
from  ofllice  than  for  the  good  ,  of  the  community  (and 
that  section  includes  both  Liberal  and  Tory)  to  scoff 
at  the  Prime  Minister's  definitions  of  the  political 
creeds  of  the  day,  but  the  scoffers  are  careful  not  to 
do  more  than  scoff :  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
correct  the  definitions.  The  "  Daily  News,"  "  The 
Times,"  and  their  satellite  organs  agree  in  denying 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  definitions  of  the 
creed  of  the  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says 
the  Labour  Party  is  a  Socialist  Party,  and  he  proves 
his  statement  by  quoting  from  the  constitution  of  that 
Party  the  following  declaration,  which  I  have  recently 
quoted,  but  which  will  bear  repetition  : 

"  The  chief  objects  of  the  Labour  Party  are  to 
secure  for  the  producers  by  blind  or  by  brain  the  full 
fruit  of  their  industry,  and  the  most  equitable  dis- 
tribution thereof  that  may  be  possible  upon  the 
basis  of  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  best  obtainable  system  of  popular  ad- 
ministration and  control  in  each  industry  or 
.service. " 

When  the  Prime  Minister  calls  that  Socialism  Ee  is 


stating  a  fact :  however  much  individual  members  of 
the  Labour  Party  may  differ  on  details,  none  can 
differ  on  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  common 
ownersh'p  and  control  of  the  means  of  production. 
And  when  members  of  ithe  other  parties  deliberately 
puff  a  smoke  screen  over  this  principle  and  declare  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  Labour  Party 
and  "  advanced  social  reformers  "  who  pin  their  faith 
to  the  present  system — with  a  few  splints  and  band- 
ages skilfully  applied — they  are  simply  humbugging 
themselves  and  their  followers.  What  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  calls  "  this  new  evangel  "  of  the  overthrow  of 
private  capitalism  is,  of  course,  the  same  old  evangel 
that  wasi  preached  by  those  who  "  had  all  things  com- 
mon "  and  who  distributed  their  goods  "  as  every  man 
had  need,  and  .  .  .  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart."  That  is  what  Labour  the  world  over 
is  striving  for  in  blood  and  tears  and  agony  of  soul. 

And  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Let  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoirge 
give   it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  Liberalism  is  a  doctrine  that 
believes  that  private  ownership  as  an  incentive,  as 
a  means,  as  a  reward,  is  the  most  potent  agent,  not 
merely  for  the  wealthiest,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community.  .  .  .  That  is   the   doctrine  which 
has  been  challenged  by  this  new  menace,   and  if 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  fight  each  other,  that 
doctrine,  'which  menaces  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
will  triumph." 
No  amount  of  political  camouflage  can  obscure  this 
very  clear  and  definite  issue.    If  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
does  not  rally  his_  forces  exactly  as  he  would  wish, 
another  leader  will  step  Into  his  place;  but  the  group' 
ing  will  be  the  same.      And!  that  is  why  I  regard  this 
speech  as  all-Important  and  one  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  all  who  are  seeking  a  way  out  of 
the  present  chaos.       "  Civilisation  is  in  jeopardy  in 
every  landi, "  says  the  Premier.    ItTs,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue  to  be  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  the  system  that 
produced  the  hell  of  the  past  five  years  is  allowed  to 
stand'.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  common  ownership  think  it  is  possible 
to  place  checks  on  the  individualism  which — on  the 
Prime  Minister's  own  admission — has  been  respon- 
sible for  slums,  sweating,  prolonged  hours  of  toil,  child 
labour,   and  for  starvation  in  periods  of  misfortune 
through  ill-health  and  unemployment."     Surely  the 
present  state  of  the  world  cries  out  against  such  a  futile 
policy.    After  a  world  war  which  w-as  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a  generation  of  this  policy,  we  are  asked 
to  give  it   yet  another  chance.    "  Peace  is  our  first 
purpose,"  says  the  Premier;  and  the  Army  Is  to  cost 
in  1920  five  times  whatlt  cost  in  1914;  the  Navy  is  to 
cost  33  millions  more  this  year  than  it  did  in  1914 ; 
380,310  soldiers  are  still  under  arms,  and  3,073,096 
are  transferred  to  Class  Z  of  the  Reserve!  "Peace 
on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men  Is  not  merely  a 
great  gospel,  it  is  the  soundest  of  political  economies," 
says  the  Premier — and  goes  from  the  meeting  to  re- 
buke the  miners  for  asking  for  a  living  wage! 

The  amount  of  peace  and'  goodwill  there  is  to  be  in 
the  New  World  will  depend  on  the  response  to  the  call 
of  the  New  Evangel. 
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Lenin's  Advice. 

Not  least  among  the  notable  utterances  at  the  great 
meeting  on  vSunday  evening,  in  the  Albert  Hall^  was 
this  message  from  Lenin  to  the  British  workers: 
"  Keep  in  your  trade  movement;  keep  in  your 

•  Labour  movement.  Don't  dividt  until  you  have 
■  to    divide.      Don't    become    disintegrated  by 

•premature  strikes  or  premature  upheavals. 
-■      "  Keep  logcther  till  you  are  homogeneous,  and 
'   do  not  be  led  into  resorting  to  violence. " 
That  expresses  the  wide  tolerance  of  the  man  who  is 
sure  of  his  own  position  and  confident  of  the  ultimate 
victory  of  his  own  cause.      In  proportion  as  we  are 
distrustful  of  the  rightncss  of  our  principles,  and  sus- 
picious of  their  power  to  make  their  own  way  in  tlie 
world,  do  we  become  intolerant  of  those  who  cannot 
see  a£  clearly  or  as  far  as  ourselves.     Because  Lenin 
knows  that  there   is  no  solution  but  the  Socialist 
Commune  he  can  afford  to  be  patient  and  to  advise 
patience  with  the  slower  moving  bodies  in  the  Labour 
■.workf.  1 

The  True  Tolerance. 

;!  We  of  The  Ckusadi-r  would  like  to  adopt  tlie  same 
principle.  ^Without  compromising  by  one  iota  our 
■revoluticinary  faith  we  would  like  to  recognise  and  help 
■forward  the  numerous  individuals  and  societies  who 
forrft  the  rear-guard  of  the  advancing  army  of  Pro- 
gress. So  long  as  they  are  willing  to  be  seen  in  our 
'disreputable  company,  and  will  tolerate  our  occasional 
criticism  of,  what  may  seem  to  us,  their  half-heartcd- 
ness,  we  can  make  no  complaint.  There  is  a  tolerance 
.that  means  indifference  to  Truth,  and  there  is  a  toler- 
ance that  involves  half-measures,  but  there  is  also  a 
tolerance  which  is  the  outcome  of  confidence  and  faith 
in.  the  revolutionary  programme. 

iQur  Ambition. 

•  We  confess  to  the  ambition  of  unifying  the 
Straggling  bodies  and  isolated  individuals  who  con- 
jStitute  the  Forward  Movement  in  Social  Ethics  and 
^Religion.  We  should  indeed  be  proud  to  think  that 
,1v.6  had  done  something  to  hasten  the  process  oT  co- 
iOpQration  between  all  those  who  have  set  their  faces 
towards  the  future.  "  Whosoever  is  not  against  us 
is. for  us."  Whosoever  will  marcli  in  our  direction, 
.Jh,0;\vever  far  behind,  shall  not  have  cause,  we  trust, 
to  complain  of  our  churlishness. 

'But  we  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  our  reason 
in  adopting  this  principle  is,  that  we  are  confident 
that,  sooner  or  later,  all  will  be  obliged  to  accept  whole 
heartedly  the  uncompromising  application  to  per- 
sonal, social  and  economic  life  of  the  leadership  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


(CHARACTER  DELINEATED  from  Ha  ndrvvriting.  Write  a 
short  no;c,  stating  birth  date  and  fu'l  Christian  name  and 
BurnanK^,  eijclosing  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  and 

■-""postal  order  for  i/'-'.'  Advice  given;  confidence.— Jaclison, 
48,  London  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 


When  first  I  had  a  garden  a)l  to  myself  I  spent  every 
spare  minute,  digging,  weeding  and  planting.  I  dis- 
covered all  sorts  of  treasures.  Lots  of  Lilies  of  the 
\'alley  were  eagerly  shooting  upwards,  indicating  that 
later  on  they  would  form  just  the  background  needed 
to  emphasise  tlie  delicate  beauty  of  their  neighbours — 
some  forget-me-nots.  I  only  saw  possibilities  of 
future  beauty  and  harmony.  Then  one  day  I  took  a 
friend  out  to  see  my  garden.  She  looked  round 
critically  and  then  remarked  "  But  why  don't  you  clear 
up  as  you  go?" 

I  showed  a  Crusadkr  to'  a  friend  the  Other  day. 
After  scanning  the  pages  thoughtfully  he  remarked 
"  Does  a  paper  like  this  pay?" 

For  the  enlarged  Crusader  we  are  charging  two- 
pence, but  even  tlren  the  paper  will  not  "  pay." 
Hitherto  we  have  depended  upon  the  generosity  of  a 
few  of  our  friends.  We  should  like  all  Crusaders 
to  share  our  responsibility  and  to  make  a  big  effort  to 
"  Clear  up  as  we  go."  The  following  extracts  from 
letters  we  have  received  are  most  encouraging: — 

"  I  note  The  Crusader  is  to  be  increased  to  2d.  and 
I  am  quite  sure  the  change  is  necessary.  I  am 
enclosing  4/0." 

"  'Subscriber'  is  glad  to  send  £1  for  The  Crusader. 
If  you  Avant  49  more  of  'em,  would  suggest  you  make 
an  appeal  in  Crusader  for  49  readers  to  send  'em." 
What  do  the  49  say  to  this? 

We  see  all  sorts  of  opportunities  looming  ahead. 
For  instance  our  International  Editor,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent spreading  our  message  in  Germany,  knows  how 
eagerly  copies  of  The  Crusader  are  greeted.  Perhaps 
some  friends  who  are  noting  the  work  there,  would 
like  to  pay  for  copies  for  distribution. 

It  is  not  possible  to  base  the  selling  price  of  the 
paper  upon  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  pro- 
paganda expenses.  Our  Group  Speakers  are  con- 
tinually addressing  meetings  up  and  down  the  Country 
and  their  expenses  must  be  met.  If  a  thousand' 
Crusaders  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  send  us  big 
subscriptions  would  levy  themselves  at  the  rate  of  sa^ 
— Sixpence  per  week — that  would  enable  us  at  once  ti^ 
greatly  extend  our  work.  Will  Crusaders  who  wouk 
like  to  do  this  kindly  let  us  know? 

We  are  continually  receiving  letters  and  messaged 
from  friends  who  are  glad  to  have  discovered  Ti 
Crusader.  I  gave  a  Crusader  to  a  friend,  wl 
passed  it  on  to  a  friend,  who  again  passed  it  on  to 
lady,  who  was  so  pleased  to  discover  it  that  I  under- 
stand she  immediately  ordered  back  numbers.  Anothei^ 
lady  regards  The  Crusader  "  As  a  paper  for  whicM 
the  present  Age  is  waiting."  These  cases  are  typical 
of  many  and  we  confidently  await  a  ready  response  to 
our  "  Thousand  sixpences  fund." 

If  we  can  unite  and  meet  our  difficulties  as  we  go, 
we  can  together  greet  the  next  stage.  Our  work  wiU 
never  be  finished.    As  we  grow  our  scope  widens, 

"  We  do  not  see  it  where  it  is, 

""At  the  beginning  of  the  race: 

"  As  "\\  e  proceed,  it  shifts  it  place, 

"  And  where  we  looked  for  palms  to  fall, 

"We  find  the  tug's  to  come, — that's  all." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

By  Rev.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


It  is  good  to  see  so  many  signs  of  a  revival  of  the 
idea  that  Art  and  Religion  should  go  hand  in  hand  in 
our  church  life.  And  I  note  that  the  "Challenge" 
now  intends  to  publish  from  time  to  time  an  Art 
^Supplement.  I  wish  we  could  see  more  movement 
of  this  kind  on  the  Nonconformist  side.  But  even 
here  there  is  some  stirring.  And  I  think  we  may  at 
length  safely  say  that  the  days  of  the  unbeautiTdl 
and  meaningless  building,  the  bare  service,  and  the 
narrow,  unimaginative  mind,  are  numbered. 

*  *  » 

The  elements  of  beauty  fitly  enter  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  poor  idea  of  the  religious  Jife 
that  casts  out  beauty.  The  ugliness  of  Protestantism 
is  itself  a  drastic  and  penetrating  criticism  of  Pro- 
testantism's spirit.  The  student  of  history  can  ap- 
preciate the  intention  of  those  who  stripped  religion 
bare  in  days  that  are  past,  but  it  was  not  a  full  read- 
iing  of  life.  The  fuller  reading  now  attracts  many, 
and  they  long  for  liberty  to  express  in  a~" thousand 
beautiful  forms  the  liberty  that  has  been  won  for 
them  by  those  brave  and  faithful  men  of  a  past  age, 
who,  at  great  cost  to  themselves,  protested  against 
forms  and  acts  which  were  drawing  men  aside  and 
robbing  them  of  communion  with  spiritual  realities. 
»  *  * 

In  the  midst  of  a  hard  and  mechanical  civilisation, 
a  "  war  of  steel  and  gold,"  our  awakened  spirits  long 
to  give  expression  to  another  word,  at  least  in  Church. 
It  is  good,  infinitely  good,  to  enter  clTr  Church,  and 
there,  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  hush  all  the  sounds 
of  the  outer  life,  and  sink  to  the  quiet  deep  wherr-, 
i  God  awaits  the  soul.     But  to  many  a  man  and'  woman 
I  now  this  does  not  seem  enough.     We  are  longing^  to 
i  give  visible  form  to  the  transcendant  experience.  We 
'  begin  to  understand  the  men  who  built  the  cathedrals, 
who  attempted  to  express  spiritual  things  in  stone, 
in  carven  wood  and  coloured  glass,  in  turrets,  towers 
I  and  spires,  in  gothic  aisles  «nd  aiches,  "m  scul»3ture, 
(  picture,  font  and  altar,  and  in  glorious  music. 

*  *  * 

I  have  often  thought  that  our  generation  was  quite 
I  logical  when  it  blevT  the  cathedrals  to  pieces  And 
the   tears    that    most  people    shed    over  them  were 
I  crocodile's  tears,  I  am  afraid.      But  a  new  feeling 
I  is  moving  many  now,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  very 
I  interesting  to  note  the  revival  of  religious  drama.  It 
,  is  part  of  the  fresh  and  fuller  reading  of  life  of  which 
,  I  have  spoken.     The  spell  of  mere  logic  is  lifting  here 
t  and  there.     We  are  in  revolt  against  the  world  we 
have   long   believed    in.      Life    is   deeper  than  we 
thought,  and  we  are  slowly  beginning  to  turn  away 
from  the  "  war  of  steel    and  gold."     We  are  calling 
in  the  poet  and  the  artist,  the  dreamer  of  dreams  and 
the  seer  of  visions.    The  long,  deadly  lines  of  our  city 
streets,  and  the  bare  and  blackened  countryside,  are 
i  disgusting  us.    We  cry  out  in  pain ;  we  were  not 
made  to  eat  bricks  and  soot  for  ever ;  we  were  once 
children  of  the  spirit,  and  we  want  to  be  so  again. 
Of  course,  not  everybody  has  arrived  at  this  stage, 
but  some  have,  in  every  modfern  land  ;  and  they  are 
the  hope  of  the  future.    Let  the  sons  of  the  spirit 


greet  one  another,  and  strengthen  one  another  in  their 
most  holy  faith. 

*  *  » 

As  I  write  these  words,  I  look  out  and  see  signs  of 

the  coming  springtime.  Above  the  greening  earth, 
the  sky  is  a  tender  blue  made  pale  by  the  glory  of  the 
sun.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  thrill 
which  passes  through  me  as  I  gaze  ?  And  I  notice 
that  everybody  I  have  spoken  to  to-day  has  said 
something  about  the  splendid  day.  There  is  magic 
in  the  air.  This  new,  yet  old,  pageantry  of  nature 
arouses  us,  and  bids  us  believe  that  there  is,  after  all, 
something  great  and  splendid  in  the  scheme  of  exis- 
tence. And  that  is  just  what  modern  life  has  missed, 
the  sense  of  the  greatness  and  splendour  of  existence. 
We  are  a  little  shop-keeping  lot,  with  our  hands  in 
one  another's  pockets,  and  our  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone. I  want  to  see  a  civilisation  that  will  give  me 
a  thrill,  that  will  make  me  feel  at  least  for  a  moment 
now  and  again  as  I  do  when  I  look  out  upon  the 
springtime,  or  up  into  the  vault  of  a  night  hung  with 
stars,  or  abroad  on  the  spreading  field  of  the  sea 
streaked  with  blue  and  green  and  gold.  Why  should 
it  not  be  possible  The  mind  of  Christ  was  like  that. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  humanity  was  meant  to  be  like 
that,  for  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
Il  seems  to  us,  to-day,  a  wild  and  extravagant 
dream  ;  it  seems  only  folly  to  talk  of  such  things  in 
the  presence  of  the  hard  facts  that  face  us.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  an  angel  is  troubling 
the  waters  at  last.  Let  the  sons  of  hope  greet  one 
another,  and  strengthen  one  another  in  their  most 
holv  faith. 

"  *  *  * 

Concerning  the  performance  of  J-eligious  drama, 
the  "  Church  Times  "  tells  us  that  all  over  the 
country  plays  were  given  last  Christmas  in  Churches 
and  parish  rooms.  Says  the  writer,  "  Probably  many 
of  these  plays  were  ill-written,  awkwardly  acted  by 
gawky  youths  and!  maidens,  and  their  lines  spoken 
in  that  devastating  recitation  voice  that  the  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  will  have  to  answer  for  at  the 
Judgment  Seat.  But  for  all  that  we  do  not  Houbt  that 
they  gave  pleasure,  not  only,  though  chiefly,  to  the 
players,  but  to  the  friendly  audiences  that  attended. 
The  purpose  of  such  plays  is  to  convey  an  idea;  to 
teach  the  truth  of  a  great  theme.  It  is  probable  that 
more  persons  are  affected  by  this  simple,  crude  drama 
than  superior  intelligences  would  imagine."  I  think 
so  too. 
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On  the  Clyde 

THE  CRUSADER  EDITOR  VISITS  GLASGOW. 


As  I  travelled  northwards  to  address  a  number  of 
meeitings  organised  by  the  I.L.P.  in  Glasgow,  1 
found  traces  of  recent  snow-storms.  The  ground, 
as  I  peered  through  the  carriage  window  into  the 
night,  was  white.  Spring  comes  more  slowly  in  those 
northern  regions.  But  if  I  was  leaving  behind  me 
the  rebirth  of  Nature,  I  w^s  finding  myself  nearer 
than  in  London  to  the  rebirth  of  society.  The  spring- 
time of  Democracy  is  further  advanced  in  Glasgow 
than  with  us.  Labour  is  more  conscious  of  its  pur- 
pose, better  educated  in  the  science  of  Socialism.  This 
I  already  knew  from  the  experience  of  a  former  visit 
and  from  my  reading  of  the  papers  and  pamphlets 
published  north  of  the  Border,  but  I  was  to  be 
confirmed  in  my  impression. 

The  revolutionary  wing  of  the  movement  is  strong 
in  Glasgow.  Men  there  are  taking  the  coming 
social  change  very  seriously,  and  preparing  for  it  with 
characteristic  dourness.  The  grim  uncompromising 
character  of  Scotch  Puritanism  has  passed  into  the 
Class  Struggle.  ^ 

Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  on  tlie 
part   of    Crusader   readers    as   to  my  purpose  and 
method,   let  me   say   a    few  words  on  this  personal 
question.    I  went  to  Glasgow  as  I  jgo  elsewhere, 
purely  and  simply  as  a  Socialist  speaker  intent  pn 
helping  my  comrades  in  the  great  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  emancipation.    Nothing  was  or 
is   further  from   my   purpose  than   the  intention  to 
seek     opportunities    to     drag     in    Christianity.  If 
Christianity  has  to  be  "dragged  in  "  we  had  better 
leave  it  out.     It  was  thrown  up  in  the  great  clash  of 
interests  which  took  place  in  the  first  century.    It  will, 
I  believe,  be  thro-wn  up  in  the  present  crisis.   There  is 
no  need  to  force  its  teaching  into  prominence.  It 
emerges  of  itself.     It  is  relevant  to  the  present  phase 
of  social  and  economic  development,  and  any  propa- 
ganda that  does  not    deal  with  it  in  this  way  fails  of 
its  object.      It  was  my  invariable  habit,  therefore,  in 
the   meetings    I    addressed,    to    build   up    on  the 
materialist  basis,  showing  how  the  economic  motive, 
the  craving  for  material  welfare  can  only  become  an 
effective  revolutionary  force  by  becomi'ng  intelligent, 
by  organising  and  socialising  its  forces,  and  by  going 
forward  under  the  inspiration  of  a  faith  that  Socialism 
is,  not  a  human  invention,  but,  what  religious  people 
call,    the   will   of   God.      At  all  the  meetings  The 
Crusader   sold    well,  a   fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
prominent  display  given  to  our  bills  and  to  the  gener- 
ous references  to  our  paper  made  by  the  chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  referred  to,  I  was  given 
an  opportunity  one  morning  of  addressing,  in  a  room 
attached  to  a  large  parish  church  in  the  centre  of  the 
City,  a  body  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  An  animated 
discussion,  revealing  \considerable  understanding  of 
and  sympathy  with  the  position  which  had  been  stated, 
followed  an  address  on  "  The  Class  War." 

But  the  really  interesting  point  in  this  little  tour 
was  an  occasion  when  I  played  the  part  of  lijteijer 
rather  than  speaker.  This  was  an  afternoon  meeting 
of  about  sixty  ministers,  held  in  a  hall  belonging  to 
El^in  Place  Congregational  Church,  which  had  been 
lent  for  the  purpose  of  the  Scottish  Christian  Social 


Union.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  W,  Scott,  Ph.D, 
Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glasgcn 
and  his  subject  "  The  History  of  Socialism  siat 
Marx."  It  was  one  of  a  series,  this  particular  lectu 
dealing  with  Sorcl,  the  philosopher  of  Syndicalism.,' 
previous  series  had  dealt  with  Karl  Marx,  Tl 
lecturer,  needless  to  say,  did  not  speak  as  a  Marxia 
but  it  was  a  well  informed  and,  on  the  Vhole,  a  -fe 
presentation  of  Sorel's  position. 

To  me  it  was  a  most  encouraging  sign  that  so  mai 
ministers  should  be  interesting  themselves  in  tl 
philosophy  of  socialism.  For  the  most  part  leadte 
of  the  Churches,  when  they  investigatfe  what  is  calli 
"  the  Social  Problem,"  are  content  to  consider  t 
various  reformist  proposals  put  forward  for  improvir 
the  lot  of  the  worker.  That  these  Scotch  divines  had  r 
cognised  the  existence  of  a  philosophy  of  the  clas 
struggle  andi  were  interesting  themselves  in  t 
economic  interpretation  of  history  was  a  significa 
sign  of  the  times. 

 :o :  
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COTTAGE  or  ROOMS  WANTED.— The  Joint  Board  for  « 
Assistance  of  CO.'s  is  urgently  wanting  living  a^Cflmn- 
dation  for  a  sick  comrade,  who  at  present  is  living  un  r 
conditions  which  are  further  undermining  his  health..  VB 
any  friend  who'  knows  of  suitable  aocojnmpdation  plejS 
communicate  with  Lester  Smith,  17,  Red  Lion  Squfi 
London,  W-C.i,  I 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


A  Plea  for  Christian  Communism 


In  the  pages  of  the  March  nil!mber  of  Old  Ireland, 
Dublin  paper,  there  appears  an  article  by  J.  R.  • 
^hite,  under  the  above  title,  from  which  we  extract  • 
le  following  passages.      The  acute  analyses  of  the 
tuation  which  they  give,  though  it  may  call  for  hard 
unking,  is  well  worth  studying. 

I  We  have  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed  a  camel 

I'ith  a  vengeance.  Our  worst  moral  lapses,  the  guilt 
f  which  we  would  not  attempt  to  condone,  are  mere 
eccadilloes  in  their  consequences  compared  to  land- 
wning  or  a  good  investment  which  we  consider  rather 
leritorious  than  otherwise.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
oubt  that  the  social  consequences  of  rent  or  interest 

faid  to  us  as  private  persons  are  more  widespread  and 
isastrous  than  those  of  any  of  our  admitted  crimes, 
"he  common  consent  that  condemns  the  latter  ,en- 
ourages,  nay,  often  compels,  the  forrner,  and  so 
otent  a  support  is  common  consent  to  the  individual 
onscience  that  the  slaughter  or  starvation  of  half  a 
ontinent  arouses  no  sense  of  individual  guilt  for  par- 
icipation  in  its  obvious  cause. 
We  are  faced  then  with  one  or  two  alternatives. 

iiither  there  is  no  guilt  attaching  to  the  individual 
or  subscribing  to  and  beniefitting  by  collective  customs 
owever  blood-guilty  and  destructive,  or  we  must  re- 
ise  our  whole  conception  of  morals  and  rengion.  We 
night  phrase  the  amended  conception  something  as 

ioUows:  Religion  and  morality  to-day  are  entangled 
n  one  or  two  alternatives  but  really  complementary 
alsehoods. 

'  On  the  other  hand  religion  is  regarded  as  something 
letween  the  individual  soul  and  God  with  no  leference 
o  a  moral  law  governing  the  individual's  economic 
elationship  to  his  fellows.      On  the  other  hand,  the 

'  ighting  of  social  wrong  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
)urely  social  rather  than  individual  obligation,  and 
he  most  excellent  persons  have  no  iscruple  in  bene- 
iting  individually  by  customs  which  they  strive  so- 
:ially  to  destroy.  Since  the  seat  of  the  religious 
lonsciousness  is  in  the  individual  we  must  either 
livorce  religion  from  social  relationship  or  re-define 

,  'cligion  as  individual  responsibility  for  social  wrong. 
*  *  * 

I    No  human  being  may  be  able  to  escape  the  taint  of 

'  :he  vast  social  aberration  from  love,  but  it  Is  obliga- 
:ory  on  believers  in  Christ  that  they  should  strive^  to 
overcome  the  world  in  its  soul  and  body -destroying 

,  economic  customs.  The  plea  for  love  in  the  social 
relationship  is  generally  u^ed  by  the  bourgeois  to  urge 
toleration  of  their  continuance  in  the  practice  of  hate 
advantageous  to  fhemselveJs. 

There  Is  no  more  commoh  argument  in  their  mouths 
than  that  the  revolutionary  is  a  man  In  a  hurry  who 
strives  to  bring  his  ideals  to  birth  by  force  because  the 
noral  progress  is  too  slow  for  him.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  them  that  their  prog-ress  Is  a  steady  spiritual 
regress,  that  where  wealth  accumailat'es  men  decay, 
and  that  the  world -revolution   is    the  divine  check 

'  against  their  going  too  fast — to  the  devil, 

•K-  *  * 

Has  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire  to  be  shat- 
tered to  bits  or  by  rational  analysis  c>f  the  problem  and 
then  faithful  application  of  the  mind  wiiich  was  in 


'Christ  Jesds  can  we  yet  achieve  a  peaceful  trans- 
,  formation  revealing  Christ  as  both  the  way  from  the 
old  to  the  new  and  the  truth  and  life  of  the  new 
order  ?  Such  an  effort  demands  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  falsehood  underlying  present  capitalist  society. 

This  falsehood  can  be  stated  in  its  simplest  form  as 
the  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  contradiction  be- 
tween profits  and  wages.      The  interests  of  wage- 
earners  and  profit-makers  are  diametrically  opposed. 
It  Is  quite  true  thft  up  to  a  point  higher  wages  and 
better   conditions   of   life   combined    with  improved 
machinery  of  production  may  be  compatible  with  in- 
creased  profits   for  the  manufacturers   of  particular 
commodities.     But  as  long  as  the  margin  of  profit  to 
private   persons    over    cost   of   production  remains 
higher  wages  must   mean    (1)    higher  prices  which 
diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  and  (2)  the 
governing  of  production  by  thought  of  profit  rather 
than  use.    This  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  by  the  magnet  of  profit  throws 
the  whole  world  out  of  gear.    The  Thames  is  choked 
with  barges  carrying  the  produce  of  the  world,  when 
half  Europe  and  Asia  is  starving.    This  because  Eng- 
land is  the  richest  country  and  can  attract  by  her 
wealth  to  herself  supplies  far  more  urgently  needed 
elsewhere. 

But  this  false  balance  of  wealth  arises  from  a  false 
Balance  of  power,  and  It  Is  here  that  Christ's  philo- 
sophy of  life  can  be  vindicated  by  the  closest 
analysis  of  social  conditions.  The  true  relations  of 
m^en  to  each  other  depend  on  the  true  relation  of  all 
men  to  the  forces  of  nature  which  they  have  to  control 
for  their  subsistence.  Equality  before  God  is  a  vague 
abstraction  unless  it  is  made  concrete  by  equality  oyer 
nature.  A  reasonable  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple to  life  would  never  have  allowed  the  present 
social  order  based  on  the  monopoly  of  natural  forces 
to  come  into  existence.  Can  Xhristian  principle  be 
applied  now  to  transform  the  found atlons'of  life  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  Christian  practice  possible?  If 
so,  we  need  a  more  vital  religious  fervour,  an  applied 
mysticism  to  supersede  the  machinery  of  Organisation 
and  of  institutions. 

*■  *  * 

Christian  communism  means  voluntary  surrender  by 
the  possessing  class  oi  their  hold  on  the  land  and  the 
means  of  production,  and  for  the  dispossessed  it  means 
a  steady  cumulative  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
their  class-enemies  without  relaxing  a  steady  pressure 
on  their  bodies.  The  action  of  the  dispossessed  must 
be  mass  action,  for  it  is  the  positive  instrument  of 
the  new  social  consciousness  which  is  to  supersede  our 
predatory  or  self-preservative  individualism.  But  the 
action  of  the  possessors  can  and  must  be  individual, 
for  it  is  negative  ;' they  must  surrender  their  individual- 
ism and  its  sheath  of  individualistic  possession.  Mass 
action  on  their  part  can  only  mean  mass-reaction, 
however  subtly  it  may  seek  to  disguise  its  true  nature. 
One  by  one  must  the  rich  men  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  into  the  Kingdom,  otherwise  by  battalions 
they  may  be  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

*  *  * 

I  plead  then  for  measures  as  drastic  as  Calvary. 
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The   Christian  In 


The  New  Testament  writers  made  astounding  claims 
for  their  Master.  In  their  eyes  His  was  the  sovran 
will  that  determined  the  goal  and  course  of  history. 
If  His  words  are  correctly  reported  He  spoke  of  Him- 
self as  the  judge  before  whom  must  come  all  nations. 
If  He  did  indeed  determine  the  |oal  of  history  it 
should  be  possible  to  find  evidence  that  progress  is 
synonymous  with  approximation  to  His  ideal.  If 
Jesus  is  what  He  claimed  to  be.  history  should  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  we  are  travelling  to  Him.  If 
we' discovered  that  the  development  of  Society  is  to- 
wards what  He  described  as  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  " 
and  towards  the  realization  of  that  ideal  which  He 
embodied  it  would  afford  strong  confirmation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must  look  for 
"evidences."  He  Himself  appealed  to  the  "signs 
of  the  times."  It  was  to  what  was  happening  around 
Him  that  He  pointed  for  confirmation  of  His  mission. 
We  must  adopt  the  same  method  and  appeal  to  the 
same  evidence. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  laws  governing  the  de- 
velopment of  society,  that  the  forces  destined  to  con- 
trol life  on  this  planet  are  the  laws  and  forces  embodied 
in  ^esus.    Let  us  examine  the  matter. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY. 
The  scientific  interpretation  of  history  is  a  modern 
achievement.  Previous  to  our  age  the  succession  of 
events  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  chance  or  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  individuals  acting  in  unfettered 
freedom  of  circumstances  and'  conditions. 

The  German  philosopher,  Hegel,  and  others,  gave 
a  philosophical  interpretation  of  history,  but  it  was 
left  to  Karl  Marx  to  give  to  our  view  of  the  course  of 
events  scientific  precision. 

Marx's  theory  is  generally  called  materialistic.  He 
started  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  character  of  any 
civilization,  its  culture,  its  social  conventions  and 
morality,  an"B  its  religious  beliefs  were  due  to  the 
nature  of  its  economic  and  industrial  order.  A  feudal 
order  would  have  its  characteristic  art  and  ethics  and 
church  organization.  A  trading  class,  dependent  on 
the  one  hand,  on  capital,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Upon 
proletarian  labour,  would,  in  like  manner,  give  promi- 
nence to  ideals  in  harmony  with  its  economic  mission. 

The  succession  of  classes,  according  to  this  school 
of  thought^  is  no  accident.  Differing  types  of  society 
with  their  characteristic  ideals  succeed  each  other 
according  to  a  law  of  development  as  precise  as  that 
which  governs  the  order  of  the  strata  in  a  cutting 
of  rock.  Each  has  its  mission  to  perform,  its  part 
to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  its  contribution 
to  make  to  the  final  and  perfect  form  of  human  society, 
if  indeed  such  a  final  and  perfect  form  be  ever 
attainable. 

THE  DOOM  OF  CAPITALISM. 

Interpreting  the  present  age  according  to  this  view, 
Marxians  assert  that  the  capitalist  order  is  doomed. 
It^as  neared  the  completion  of  its  mission,  and  in  so 
doing  has  created  the  class  that  is  to  succeed  to  power, 


A  SCIENTIFIC 

namely  the  proletariat,  the  workers  who  have  been 
dispossessed  of  the  land  and  the  means  of 
production. 

The  proletariat,  however,  is  not  a  class  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  feudal  nobility  or  the  plutocracy  of  our 
own  day  form  a  class.  The  class-wars  which  have 
made  the  chief  burden  of  history  in  the  past  will  culi- 
minate  in  an  anti -class  war  to  be  waged  by  those  who 
would  place  society  on  a  communal  basis  summarised 
in  the  phrase  "  to  each  according  to  his  need,  from 
each  according  to  his  ability,"  Into  that  "class"  all 
may  enter  who  will.  Only  those  are  left  out  who  cling 
to  their  exclusive  privileges  or  who  refuse  to  share 
their  burden  of  the  communal  responsibilities. 

It  is  very  evident  that  those  marked  out  for  future 
supremacy  are  as  yet  unfit  to  govern.    But  that  is  not 
for  the  reasons  generally  given,      TTiey  are  not  fit  to 
govern  because  they  still   retain  the  effects  of  the 
capitalist  regime.     Their  inbred  servility  has  weakened 
their  faith  in  themselves.      They  are  still  competitors 
with  one  another  in  the  Labour  market.    They  can  still 
be  induced  by  politicians  of  capitalistic  governments 
to   fly  at  one  another's  throats  and  devastate  one 
another's  homes.      Before  they  can  come  into  their 
kirTgdom  they  must  become  class-conscious  and  organ- 
ized.   Class-consciousness  is  to  the  forces  of  the  future 
what  patriotism  has  been  to  states.     When  it  is  per- 
fected the   dispossessed   will   become  a  united  body 
sustained  by  a  great  faith  in  their  destiny,  upheld  by 
a  splendid  vision  of  the  future  and  bound  together  by 
an  all-powerful  bond  of  fellowship, 
THE  NEW  PEOPLE. 
The  forces  thus  destined  to  inherit  the  earth  will,  of 
course,   impose  upon  human   institutions  and  affairs 
their  own  culture.    They  will  stand  for  ideals  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  formerly  held  as  were  the  ideals  of 
the  trading  class 'from  those  of  the  feudal  nobility- 
New  standards  of  conduct,  a  new  religious  faith  will 
come  into  being,  born  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
through  which  the  proletariat  have  passed  during  the 
period  of  their  captivity.  Just  as  the  Hebrews  emerged 
from  Babylon  with  a  deeper  faith  and  a  finer  standard 
of  conduct  which  were  the  results  of  their  slavery 
and  the  form  of  their  protest  against  it,  so,  we  may 
expect  from  the  escaped  exiles  of  capitalism  returning 
to  till  their  own  fields  and  build  their  own  temples,  a 
manner  of  life  and  form  of  society  greater  than  any 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

That  this  is  no  individual  view  could  be  easily  shown. 
It  is  a  view  which  is  not  confined  even  to  those  calllag 
themselves  Socialists,  Stephen  Reynolds,  in  "  A  Poipa 
Man's  House,"  says,  "  The  civilization  of  the  poo« 
mav  be  more  backward  materially,  but  it  contains  th< 
nucleus  of  a  finer  civilization  than  that  of  the  middk 
class," 

What  will  be  the  nature  of  these  new  ethical  anc 
religious  values?  That  is  a  big  question  which  it  U 
impossible  to  answer  in  the  space  available,  Perhap! 
I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  Stephen  Reynolds  again 
"  Broadly  speaking,"  he  says,  "  the  middle  class  u 
distinguished  by  the  utilitarian  virtues;  the  virtues 
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that  is,  which  are  means  to  aii  end;  the  profitable, 
discreet,  expedient  virtues :  whereas  the  poor  prefer 
iwhat  Maeterlinck  calls  'the  great  useless  virtues  ' — 
I  useless  because  they  bring  no  apparent  immediate 
[profit,  and  great  because  by  faith  or  deeply  rooted 
,  instinct  we  still  believe  them  of  more  account  than  all 
ithe  utilitarian  virtues  put  together."  In  short  the 
i  complaint,  "  This  ointment  could  have  been  sold  and 
i  the  money  given  to  the  poor  "  is  not  at  all  the  criticism 

I  the  poor  themselves  Avould  have  made.  They  would 
have  understood  the  extravagant  devotion  of  love 
shown  in  the  sacrifice. 

Obviously  another  characteristic  will  be  the  new 
value  attached  to  productive  labour.  Work,  having 
once  been  dissociated  from  servility,  "  the  due  per- 
formance of  labour  will  be  a  source  of  pride,  the 
necessary  price  of  the  respect  of  one's  fellows,  while 
the  needless  acceptance  of  an  unearned  bounty,  such 
as  marks  the  idle  rich  of  our  time,  will  carry  with  it 
the  stigma  of  general  contempt."  The  writer  from 
whom  I  have  just  quoted,  Clarence  Meily,  says,  men- 
tioning another  point,  "  From  the  interdependence 
occasioned  by  the  division  of  labour,  and  intensified  for 
the  proletariat,  not  only  by  intimate  personal  associ- 
ation in  industry,  but  also  by  the  deeper  fellowship  of 
a  common  oppression,  exploitation,  injustice  and 
misery,  arises  that  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and 
identity  of  interest,  and  that  quickened  sympathy, 
which  are  beautifully  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
'  brotherhood.'  "  TTiis  brotherhood,  it  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out,  will  be  economic  as  well  as  spiritual 
manifesting  itself  in  an  actual  communism. 

These  are  only  hints  of  the  ethical  character  of  the 
'  new  order.    Readers  should  turn,  if  they  desire  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  to  the  growing  literature  on  the 

II  question.  The  book  from  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
!j  "Puritanism,"  by  Clarence  Meily  (Kerr  and  Co., 
II  Chicago)  would  make  a  good  beginning. 

IS  THIS  CHRISTIANITY? 

Dr.  Horton  was  quoted  in  these  pages  as  declar- 
ing, concerning  Bruce  Glasier's  definition  of  Sociahsm, 
that  it  w^as  Christianity.    Socialist  writers  are  equally 

;  emphatic  as  to  the  affinity  between  the  faith  and  idleals 
of.  (he  proletarian  movement  and  those  of  the  earfy 

I  Christian  community.  To  quote  Meily  again  (not 
because  he  has  any  special  authority,  but  because  he 
is  an  avowed  Marxian),  "  It  is  upon  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  in  practical  realization  of  the  altruism  of 

'  Christ's  teaching,  that  the  new  society  will  be  founded. 
In  fact,  the  system  of  co-operative  industry,  based 

'  upon  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction,   involving    the    disappearance   of  economic 

i    classes  and  class  antagonisms,  is  the  only  social  form 
in  which  the   true  spirit   of  Christianity  can  prevail 
amongst  men,  or  become  the  practical  guide  of  life.'^ 
SCIENCE  CONFIRMS  FAITH. 
We  reach  then  this  conclusion.     According  to  the 

'  scientific  interpretation  of  history  given  us  by  Marx 
and  his  followers,  the  whole  course  of  human  events 
and  the  laws  revealed  as  governing  human  society  are 


such  as  to  make  for  the  creation  of  a  world-wiBe  com- 
munity embodying  the  Christian  spirit.  _  That  is_th« 
' '  one  divine  event  toward  which  creation  moves. 
History  is  but  the  progressive  realization  of  the  will  of 
God  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  not 
merely  a  theory.  ,Jt  is  not  a  pious  supposition.  ,  It 
a  scientific  fact.    Science  confirms  faith.  '  '  ' 

Nineteen  centuries  ago  a  community  of  slaves  and 
those  who  identified  themselves  with  slaves  believed 
that  all  things  that  had  been  or  would  be  created  were 
created  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  believed  that  in 
Him  the  purpose  of  history  was  made  known. 

To-day  the  scientific  interpretation  of  history  cor- 
roborates their  testimony  and  strengthens  us  in  the 
faith  which  we  have  inherited  from  them. 

How  marvellous,  in  the  light  of  this  latest  and  most 
scientific  account  of  our  social  development,  appears 
the  power  and  prescience  of  Him  who,  so  long  ago, 
gave  to  the  coming  centuries  their  marching  orders, 
and  defined,  for  the  chaotic  forces  of  human  society, 
their  ultimate  goal ! 

 :  o:  

"THE  CHURCHES  HAVE  BEEN  AFRAID." 
"Christ  is  to  come  in  the  hearts  of  a  regenerated 
humanity.  Not  as  a  solitary  figure  in  the  wilderness, 
but  as  a'  directing  impulse  of  millions  who  will  know 
each  other.  I  ask  the  Churches  to  show  the  way. 
I  have  been  to  war;  and  I  ask  for  happiness  not 
ugliness,  for  mirth  not  misery.  The  only  fearful  thing 
in  life  is  Fear.  The  Churches  have  been  afraid  of 
active,  positive,  expanding,  and  adventurous  life ;  they 
have  hidden  Christ  in  cupbqards  that  are;  furtively 
opened  once  a  week.  They  are  afraid  to  allow  Christ 
out  in  the  white  sunshine  in  case  He  performs  a 
miracle." — Douglas  Massie. 


FELLC5(WSHiP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

THE  NEW  COMMITTEE.— The  following  were  co-opted 
at  the  first  meetimg:  Margery  Bonar  (ojie  of  our  open-air 
speakers  and  Secretary  of  the  Hampstead  Branch),  W.  H. 
Hancock  (an  ex-officer  Who  enlisted  in  1914  and  finished  the 
war  a  prisoner  in  Germany) ,  Llewelyn  Hughes  (who  is  in 
charge  of  our  clerical  and  dlspatchiing  work)  and  Basil 
Tritton  (another  open-air  speaker). 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— This  will  begin  with  a  meeting  out- 
side Lnytonstone  Station  at  7.45  on  Monday,  April  12th,  and, 
from  then  onwards,  we  hope  to  hold  one  of  two  meetings  every 
evening  in  different  parts  of  London.  An  invitation  is  beiiHg 
sent  to  many  of  those  who  helped  in  the  work  last  year  to 
attend  a  special  meeting  for  all  interested  in  the  Mission  on 
Tuesday,  March  30th,  at  6.30  p.m.  Will  any  who  would  like 
to  attend  this  meeting,  but  who  have  not  had  a  notice  sent 
them,  kiindly  write  or  'phone  at  once? 

SOUTH-EAST  LONDON  MEMBERS  and  friends  are  invited 
to  the  Meeting,  arrajiged  by  the  Lewisham  and  Catford  F.O.R. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  22'g,  Stansfead  Road,  Forest  Hill,  and 
the  time  8  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  30th. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,   17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.i. 

TO  CHRISTIAN  I NVESTORS.— Those  desirous  of  investing 
in  non-industrial  concern  with  security  and_  reasonable 
interest,  and  also  helping  to  solve  grave  social  problem 
sh«uld  communicate  with  Frank  Griffiths,  S4>  Alkham 
Road,  N.i6. 
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Lansbury  at  tl>e  Albert  Hall 

"OUR  AMBASSADOR." 


I  thought  I  knew  George  Lansbury  and  was  fairly 
familiar  with  Albert  Hall  Demonstrations,  but  on 
Sunday  night  I  found  that  I  had  not  measured  the 
possibilities  af  either. 

Never  have  I  seen  that  great  building  so  packed.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  an  audience 
more  enthusiastic.  That  would  not  be  quite  correct.  It 
was  the  quality  of  the  enthusiasm  that  was  remark- 
able even  more  than  the  quantity.  There  was  a  note 
oi  homeliness  throughout  the  proceedings.  One  felt 
oneself  in  a  huge  family  of  which  the  nucleus,  so  to 
speak,  was  the  Herfdd  group,  represented  on  the 
platform.  Different  sections  of  the  Socialist  move- 
nuent  were  there,  but  the  personality  of  the  hero  of 
the  occasion  had  fused  them.  As  Tom  Mann  said, 
Lansbury  has  the  faculty  of  bringing  forces  together. 
■Gerald  Gould  struck  the  same  note  when  he  said 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  always  stands~for  some- 
thing bigger  than  himself ;  he  represents  the  move- 
ment and  speaks  for  it  more  than  for  himself.  If 
the  solidarity  manifested  on  Sunday  night  could  be 
jnaintained  we  _should  soon  win  our  victory. 

This  note  of  unity  recurred.  It  was  prominent  in 
Jean  Longuet's  speech.  It  came  out  in  a  statement 
by  another  speaker,  that  as  the  forces  of  Capitalism 
were  now,  under  Lloyd  George,  sinking  their  political 
differences,  Labour  must  similarly  present  a  united 
front.  It  was  heard  in  Lansbury's  declaration  that 
the  forces  of  reaction  throughout  the  world — in 
iRussia  '  and  Germany  and  England — were  in  league 
■with  one  another,  and  must  be  met  by  an  international 
movement  of  the  workers. 

This  sense  of  solidarity,  this  consciousness  of  a 
'fierce  and  affectionate  fellowship,  was  very  apparent. 

It  was  obviously  an  "occasion."  One  has  seen 
Lansbury  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  andl  heard 
hiiri  on  all  sorts  of  platforms,  but  never  was  he  so 
;jhteresting  a  figure  as  on  Sunday  night.  Gerald 
'Gould  hit  off  the  situation,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
that  .wa^  almost  too  witty,  when  he  described  him  as 
"  ouV.  ambassador. "  He  had  come  straight  from 
Soviet  Russia,  and  from  Lenin,  with  messages  to  the 
workers  here.  One  was  conscious  of  the  flashing 
^(^g6ther  of  two  electric  currents.  Contact  was  made, 
iii  a  very  dire*  and  personal  way,  between  the  mil- 
fions  in  Russia  who  have  won  tlieir  freedom  and  the 
millions  in  this  country  still  struggling  for  emanci- 
pation. 

Socialists  may.  decry  hero-worship  as  they  please, 
but  there  was  no  question  at  the  Albert  Hall  meeting 
that  Lansbury  was  a  creative  force  in  the  movement. 
It  was  his  personality  above  everything  else  that  gave 
the  meeting  its  specific  character.  The  doctrinaires 
must  be  a  little-  amazed  at  the  things  this  big-hearted 
maa„  accomplishes.  •  For,  to  be  frank,  Lansbury  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  scientific  or 
philosophical  aspects  of  Socialism.  His  contribution 
is  of  another  type.  And  while  we  can  ill  afford  to 
do  without  those  who  have  wrought  at  the  intellectual 
creed  of  Socialism,  we  can  sflll  less  afford  to  dispense 
.HOilTUJOVSJi  «MA  Ti?r 


with  the  simple  straightforward  manhood  of  the  hero 
of  Sunday  night's  meeting. 

Lansbury's  Christianity  is  not  "dragged  in."  Tt 
comes  out  because  he  can't  help  it.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  make  up. 

It  was  remarkable  to  note  the  welcome  given  to  such 
statements  as  that  of  Gould's,  "  The  revolution  we 
believe  in  begins  at  home.  It  is  a  turning  from  hate 
to  love.  The  way  to  get  the  revolution  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  revolution."  It  was  also  good  to  hea*- 
the  cheers  that  met  the  remark  which  Lenin  made  to 
Lansbury,  "  You  believe  in  Christianity.  You  think 
you  can  bring  about  a  peaceful  revolution.  I  don't 
but  none  will  be  better  pleased  thalTT  if  you  succeed.' 

But  the  point  in  the  whole  meeting  which  most 
impressed  me  was  the  reception  given  to  the  state 
ment  that  outside  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  the  Bol 
sh'cvists  had  written  up  "  Religion  is  the  opium  of  th 
People."      A  hurricane  of  applause  made  it  impos 
sible  'for  the  speaker  to  proceed  and  its  echoes  almost 
drowned  his  commentary,  "  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  call  Religion." 

I  wish  that  that  storm  of  cheering  could  have  been 
heard  in  all  those  churches  where  '"  comforting  ' 
preachers  were,  at  that  very  hour,  discoursing  to  com- 
fortable congregations.  More  than  any  single  inci- 
dent I  can  recall  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  class-conscious  workers  towards  the  type  of 
Religion  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Whose  fault 
is  it  that  the  people  whose  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
world  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  so  powerful 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  greatest  of  all  revolu- 
tionary forces  as  something  intended  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  contented  ? 

The  incident  made  very  clear  the  work  to  which 
The  Crusader  is  called.  The  need  for  revolutionary 
Christianity  stared  me  in  the  face.  As  I  turned  and 
looked  at  that  vast  audience  cheering  the  statement 
that  Religion  is  the  opium  oflhe  People,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  eves  burned  into  me,  the  urgency  of  our  mes- 
sage. If  they  did  but  know,  if  they  could  but  feel 
that  the  Galilean  Outlaw,  transformed  now  out  of  all 
recognition  into  a  harmless  pietiest,  is  fhe  true  leader 
of  the  Social  Democracy!  It  is  to  make  that  fact 
plain  that  The  Crusader  exists. 


The  Explorer  Guild 

FOUR    GUILDS    HAVE    BEEN  STARTED. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  grown-up  people  who  would 
like  particulars. 

$  U  P  P  L  Y     T  H  E     E  X  P  L  O  R  E  R 

to  the  boys  and  girls  yo'U  know. 
Pride'  atl.  month.    2/6  yearly   post  free  from  The  Secretary, 
23,  iBride  Lane,  E.C.4. 


BROTHERHOOD  CHURCH,  Southgate  Road,  N.,  March  28, 
at  3.30,  A.  A.  R.  Chewwappa,  Director  Oriental  Studies, 
"  Moha/nmed  and  Progress:  a  Burning  Question"  (in 
costume).    At  7,  F.  R.  Swan. 
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James  C.  Welsh,  widely  known  in  Scotland  as  "The 
Miner  Poet,"  has  achieved  a  notable  success  with  his 
first  novel,  "  The  Underworld."  He  has  very  con- 
siderably enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  author  by 
this  further  example  af  his  artistic  and  creative  power. 
He  now  exercises  his  literary  skill  with  the  same 
ease  and  confidence  as  he  formerly  did  that  of  the 
miner. 

This  thrilling  story  of  ttiining  life,  founded  upon 
personal  experience  and  observation,  marks  an  epoch 
in  authorship,  full  of  possibilities.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  description  of  mining  life  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 

Mr.  Welsh  belongs  to  the  realist  school  of  novelists. 
Fiction,  if  it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  life  must  be 
realism,  or  nothing.  It  is,  in  parts,  a  sordid  story, 
but  the  sordidness  is  not  due  to  the  author,  but  to  the 
economic  conditions  which  place  the  miner  and  his 
family  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant,  who  unscrupulously 
violates  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life.  The  char- 
acters depicted  are  true  to  life  and  there  are  plenty 
of  human  and  tragic  events  to  sustain  the  interest 
throughout.  Hero  and  villain,  Geordie  Sinclair,  and 
his  son  Robert,  their  friends  and  neighbours,  Mysie 
Maitland  and  "  Black  Jock,"  the  under-manager,  will 
live  beside  the  pen  portraits  of  Hugo,  Zola,  and  George 
Eliot. 

"  The  Underworld  "  is  a  description  of  mining  life 
in  Lanarkshire,  and,  with  whatever  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion the  author  deals,  he  touches  it  with  a  master 
hand.  One  lives  again  in  the  mining  village,  with  its 
monotonous  rows  of  low-built  houses,  lacking  sanita- 
tion, grace  or  beauty.  We  see  again  the  school- 
master and  his  brutality  to  the  boys,  andi  the  men 
sitting  on  their  "hunkers"  at  the  "row  end,"  or 
wherever  the  village  parliament  is  held,  and  we  listen 
to  their  conversation,  their  banter,  and  debates. 

The  "  unco  guid  '■'  may  object  to  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  language  employed,  and  some  may  not  unreason- 
ably debate  the  point  as  to  how  far  the  artist  needs 
to  repeat  the  exact  expressions  used  by  the  miner, 
whether  at  work  or  play.  It  may  be  said  in  defence 
that  he  has  toned  down  the  worst  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  reader  may  well  believe  the  real  article 
itself  is  much  worse  than  any  specimen  given  by 
Welsh  or  Kipling. 

The  story  covers  a  period  of  time  when  the  miners 
were  without  organisation,  and,  because  they  were 
divided,  the  owner  reduced  their  wages  at  will.  It 
deals  with  poverty  and  hardship,  when  men  winked 
at  the  violation  of  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  in 
order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  under-manager.  Here 
we  get  a  vivid  description  of  child  and  woman  labour, 
and  the  demoralising  effect  it  has  on  girls  employed 
at  the  pit-head.  Here,  again,  we  see  "  The  Block  " 
system  enforced  by  "  Black  Jock  " — a  system  widely 
known  in  England  as  "  Victimisation  " — against  a 
man  whose  only  offence  was  caused  by  taking  a  col- 
lection for  Geordie  Sinclair's  family,  when  he  was  off 
work  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the  mine.  Victimi- 
sation in  Enjrland  has  cost  the  miners  thousands  of 
awnj^S  i^yally. 

'ITie  tragic  fate  of  Mag  Robertson — "Black  Jock's" 
mistress,  following  his  brutality  and  her  frenzy;  the 
delirum  tremens   oi   the    villain  after  liig  drqnken 


debauch,  which  proved  fatal,  are  vividly  described, 
and  also,  the  anger  of  Geordie  Sinclair  when  at  last 
be  learns  the  true  account  of  the  under-manager's 
spite.  '  _  ^  • 

No  less  true  and  touching  is  the  description  of  Mysie 
Maitland ;  her  sojourn-  in  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of 
uncertain  anguish ;  her  failing  health  and  return  home, 
with  the  rival  lovers, — Robert  Sinclair  and  Peter 
Rundell— standing  at  her  death -bed,  as  mute  and 
helpless  witnesses  of  the  final  scene.  The  story  un* 
folds  itself  in  perfect  sequence,  becomes  absorbingly 
interesting,  reaching  a  climax  towards  the  end 
whjch  is  told  vividly,  with  deep  feeling,  and  real 
pathos. 

Jhe  sympathy  of  the  reader  will  go  out  in  uA* 
stinted  measure  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  the  wife  of  Geordie, 
in  the  ever-recurring  tragedies  which  fall  upon  he!t. 
On  the  day  her  son  Robert  enters  the  mine,  lier  hus^ 
band  and  eldest  son  are  killed,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  and 
three  days  elapse  before  their  mutilated  remains  are 
carried  home  for  the  last  time. 

Finally,  when  _the  moorland  moss  breaks  into  the 
pit,  and  over  a  score  of  men  are  imprisoned,  and  cut 
off  by  the  rising  water,  her  two  youngest  sons  are 
included  in  the  party.  Robert,  her  only  remaining 
hope,  Mysie's  lover,  the  local  leader  of  the  men, 
organises  a  rescue  party,  which  fails,  and  all  are  lost. 

Here  are  blended  danger  and  disaster,  heroism  and 
self  sacrifice,  and  stony  must  be  the  heart,  dull  the 
imagination  which  can  peruse  the  final  chapfers  un- 
moved. 

Robert  Smillie  is  introduced  as  the  Leader  who 
succeeded  in  organising  the  miners,  with  the  result 
that  the  worst  aspects  of  bondage  were  destroyed,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  the  late  Keir  Hardie  also  has  a  place 
of  honour,  with  his  disciple  Bob.  The  portraiture  in 
each  case  is  true  to  life. 

The  background  of  the  story  is  the  moorland  the 
author  knows,  loves,  and  describes  so  well ;  whose 
very  atmosphere  has  been  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
and  which  gives  colour  and  imagery  to  his  novel  and 
poems  alike. 

We  have  but  noticed  one  slight  error  which  re- 
quires correcting  in  the  next  editPon.      'The  English 
miners  in  the  Midland  counties  were  not  out  for  an 
advance  in  1893,  but,  to  resist  a  25  per  cent,  reducr 
tion  of  the  40  per  cent,  then  paid  on  the  basis  of  188S. 

For  English  and  Welsh  readers,  a  glossary  of 
peculiar  Scotch  expressions  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  book  is  published  by  Herbert  Jenkins,  London 
(2/6  net),  and  may  be  obtained  from  "The 
Reformers'  Bookstall,"  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow^,..? 

W.  WRIGHT. 

 :o :  

CHRIST'S  CHALLENGE  TO  CAPITALISM. 

Addresses  on  the  above  subject  are  being  given  by 
Stanley  B.  James  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chjirch', 
Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  as  follows 
Thursday,  April  8,  8  p.m., 

CHRIST  AND  REVOLUTION. 

Questions  »n<J  discussion  after  each  lecture. 
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Industrial  Unrest 

Some  time  agfo  I  told  the  readers  of  The  Crusader 
that  all  was  not  well  with  Black  South  Africa.  Now, 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  Press  that 
120,000  persons  in  Johannesburg,  principally  of  the 
coloured  races,  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
owing  to  the  continued  rise  in  prices  of  necessaries. 
White  labour  is  reported  to  be  "  thoroughly  organ- 
ised, but  the  unorganised  coloured  people,  without 
votes,  whose  w.ages  remain  the  same  as  before  the 
war,  are  being  exploited  on  all  sides. 

To-day  we  are  informed  that  about  fifty  thousand 
native  miners  are  out  on  strike,  demanding  an  in- 
crease on  their  wages,  which  are  on  the  average  1/6 
per  diem.  The  minimum  asked  for,  it  is  state^,  is 
6j-  a  day,  and  this,  according  to  the  statement  by 
the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  (Mines,  the  Mining  Com- 
panies are  not  in  a  position  to  pay.  The  situation  is 
regarded  as  critical,  and  General  Smuts  is  reported 
to  have  hurried  to  Johannesburg,  where  he  conferred 
with  the  officials  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department,  the 
Mining  and  Police  Authorities.  Police  units  have 
been  dispatched  to  the  affected  mines,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  reported  to  have  "  the  situation  well  in 
hand."  In  a  speech  made  at  Pretoria,  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Johannesburg,  General  Smuts 
declared  that  "  something  serious  and  dangerous  was 
moving  on  the  Rand,"  and  he  denounced  "  those  who 
put  mischievous  ideas  into  the  heads  of  the  natives." 
Evidently  the  Prime  Minister  thinks  that  the  Repub- 
lican and  Bolshevist  agents  are  at  work  among  the 
natives,  and  his  views  seem  to  be  shared  by  many 
people  in  this  country.  And!  it  appears  from  news- 
paper comments  that  "  talk  among  City  men  inter- 
ested in  the  mines  was  inspired  by  confidence  in 
General  Smuts  and  the  South  African  system  of  uni- 
versal and  compulsory  service  for  home  defence." 
This  is  striking  because  the  Defence  Force  was  origi- 
nally organised  to  cope  with  any  native  rising.  Thus 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that  the  Amritsar 
Methodls  are  being  contemplated'  ito  deal  with  the 
strikers. 

The  trouble  with  the  rulers  of  men  is  that  they  are 
ever  ready  to  take  "  direct  action  "  against  those 
whom  they  exploit  and  enslave,  instead  of  enquiring 
into  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  unrest.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  the  root  of  the  strike  on  the  Rand 
is  the  intolerable  condition  of  things  under  which  the 
native  people  have  to  live  in  South  Africa ;  and  if  any- 
body is  to  blame,  it  is  not  the  Republican  or  the 
Bolshevist  agitator,  but  the  Tsar-like  Legislator  and 
administrator  who,  by  means  of  oppressive,  restric- 
tive, repressive  and  colour  legislation,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  coloured  man  to  earn  a  decent 
living.  Whatver  might  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  trouble,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Government's 
native  policy  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible.  To  the 
rigidly  enforced  colour  bar,  the  Feudal  System  under 
which  the  natives  live,  the  harassing  and  repressive 
Pass  Laws,  and  the  economic  disabilities  which  re- 
tards the  advancement  andi  progress  of  the  people,  is 
,  to  be  attributed  the  present  outburst. 

It  was  in  1918  that  native  workers,  forced  by  the 
high  cost  of  living,  demandedi  an  increase  on  their 
wages.   The  first  to  make  the  demand  were  the  sani- 
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tary  employees  of  the  Municipality  of  the  city  ol 
Johannesburg.  They  were  following  the  example  of 
the  white  employees  of  the  Power  Station  who  de- 
manded £\  increase  on  their  £1/10/-  wages  per  week. 
These  white  men  struck  work  and  plunged  the  whole 
city  in  darkness  for  a  week,  and  the  authorities  found 
themselves  compelled  to  concede  to  their  demands. 
The  natives  demanded  a  6d.  a  day,  and  instead  of 
getting  it,  they  got  two  months'  hard  labour  in  gaol. 
In  sentencing  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  them,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Johannesburg  adopted  General 
Dyer's  policy  of  ""f  rightfulness,"  and  told  the 
strikers  that  "  they  would  serve  two  months  in  prison, 
doing  the  same  work,  guarded  by  white  constables 
with  rifles  and  Zulu  police  with  assegais;  if  they  re- 
fusecl  to  work  they  would  be  lashed,  and  if  they 
attempted  to  run  away  they  would  be  shot  down  or 
asseg.aied.  "This,"  he  concluded,  "would;  serve  as 
a  warning  to  other  natives."  But  as  it  will  always 
happen,  this  harsh  sentence,  instead  of  having  the 
desired  effect,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  through- 
out the  country.  Mass  meetings  of  natives  were  held 
all  over  the  country  to  protest  against  it,  and  alsc 
to  make  a  general  demand  of  1/-  per  day  for  everj 
coloured  labourer,  and  a  strike  on  a  large  scale  was 
only  averted  by  the  late  General  Botha's  promise  tc 
appoint  a  Commission  of  Enquiry.  The  late  Mr.  J, 
B.  Moffat  was  appointed  and  he  investigated  tht 
matter  very  carefully.  In  this  fairly  impartial  report 
he  pointed  out  that  "  the  natives  felt  that  since  th< 
formation  of  the  Union  class  legislation  of  an  auto- 
cratic nature  hadi  been  imposed  on  them,  and  in 
consequence  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Unior 
Government."  He  also  stated  that  "  natives,  like  si. 
other  peoples,  were  affected  by  the  high  cost  <J* 
hving." 

But  as  the  natives  had  no  means  whereby  the; 
could  influence  public  opinion,  the  Government,  a: 
well  as  their  employers,  neglected  to  consider  thei 
just  demands.  Meanwhile  the  white  worker,  wh< 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  war  bonus,  to  which  thi 
coloured  workers  were  excluded,  had  his  wages  in 
creased  from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of  th- 
war. 

The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done?  Does  th 
remedy  to  this  unrest  lie  in  the  Amritsar  Methods  o 
in  allowing  every  man  regardless  of  his  race  or  colour 
to  share  in  common  with  the  rest__af  mankind  th 
rights  and  privileges  without  which  life  is  not 
living — the  free  use  of  the  land  and  the  right  of 
to  decide  their  own  destiny  without  any  restrictions 
limitations?  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  to- 
are  engaged  in  the  noble  task  of  bringing  abou 
permanent  peace  of  the  world.  But  it  is  often  o 
looked  that  no  peace  is  possible  while  the  colou 
races  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  oppression 
held  as  helots.  However,  it  is  evident  that  bit 
bit  people  of  broad  minds  are  beginning  to  rea 
this  fact,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  the  readers 
The  Crusader,  whose  one  desire  is  to  see  the  Ki 
dom  of  the  Son  of  Man  established  in  this  world 
help  in  any  way  possible  to  bring  about  the  amelio 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  South  African  people. 

R.  V.  SELOPE  THEMA. 
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epent?  Why?  For  the  very  vital  reason  that  the 
King^dom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  Repentance  is  no 
morbid  state  of  impotent  remorsefuhiess.  Repentance 
is  the  great  road-maker  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

Repentance  is  that  state  of  mind  which  overwhehns 
ia  man,  which  forces  his  will  and  his  whole  being  to  do 
fearless  and  otherwise  impossible  things. 
'  To  repent  is  to  admit  that  we  have  been  wrong. 
Until  we  admit  the  wrong  we  cannot  discover  the 
right. 

Looking  on  the  world  to-day,  I  have  been  enorm- 
,ously  impressed  >vith  the  following  statement  of  Jesus  : 
•  "  As  to  those  eighteen,  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell,  do  you  suppopse  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  people  w-ho  live  in  Jerusalem 
I  tell  you,  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, if  you  do 
not  repent,  you  will  all  perish  just  as  they  did." 

To-day,  the  tragedy  of  the  world  is  multiplied  a 
thousandfold  because  men  and  women  refuse  to  repent. 

They  look  about  them  and  recognise  evil^ruit,  "but 
they  do  not  repent  of  their  planting.  They  are  ready 
still  to  believe  in  the  evil  tree  and  to  plant  its  young 
saplings  again. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn,  this  is  apparent. 

Men  discuss  the  anguish  of  Europe,  but  still  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  repent  for  war  as  war.  There  is 
indignation  at  a  false  peace,  but  little  appreciation  of 
the  one  fact  which  would  illuminate  the  whole  situation, 
that  to-day  we  are  not  suffering  an  adventitious  sur- 
prise peace,  but  a  peace  which  is  the  direct  and  inevi- 
table outcome  of  our  corporate  actions  and  beliefs  in 


the  past.  Hope  is  dead  so  long  as  mfen  still  hug  to 
their  souls  the  calming  unction  that  the  fruit  is  somehow 
the  fault  of  the  weather  and  not  of  the  tree.  , 

In  social  connections  we  have  not  really  discovered 
a  vitalizing  repentance.  We  deplore  our  slums,  our 
toiling  children,  our  civilization  founded  at  long  last 
upon  the  '  Black  Maria  '  (passing  my  window  as  I 
write),  and  the  workhouse.  But  do  we  repent  with 
that  strength  which  forces  us  to  action  ? 

We  may  look  with  critical  eyes  on  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  to  east  and  west  and  south  of  her — and  as 
we  w-atch  the  Siloam  towers  fall  in  this  direction  or  in 
another,  let  us  be  sure  of  this,  that  except  we  repent 
we  shall  surely  perish  ourselves. 

The  reason  is  simple  enough.  God  refuses  to  be 
mocked,  and  what  man  sows  that  man  reaps.  Jesus 
knew  this  with  that  urgent  knowledge  that  compelled 
Him  to  "go  up  to  Jerusalem  'for  the  Feast." 

In  all  solemnity  we  would  plead  with  ourselves  and 
one  another  that  the  New  World  we  are  seeking  cannot 
arrive  so  long  as  we  cling  obstinately  to  the  Old. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  search  and  repudiate  everything 
that  individually  or  nationally  "  maketh  a  lie  "? 

To  encourage  us,  it  is  good  to  appreciate  that  repent- 
ance is  in  essence  an  illumination.  It  is  more.  It  is  a 
deliverance.  It  enables  us  to  look  the  world  in  the 
face  again. 

Why  block  the  road  with  arguments  as  to  our  wis- 
dom, our  consistency,  or  even  our  "  righteousness  "  ? 
It  may  be  that  we  must  build  the  Scrap  Heap  before 
we  are  allowed'  to  build  the  City.  T.  W.  W^ 


Why  didn't  we  Save  the  Children? 


I  No  nation  can  win  the  war  except  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  sweet  lives  and  beautiful  bocties  of  count- 
less multitudes  of  innocent  children. 

To  many  of  us,  I  believe,  the  most  tragic  part  of  this 
whole  question  of"  saving  the  children  "  lies  in  the 
knowledge  ttiat  this  cry  Save  the  Children  df  all 
Nations!"  was  sent  out  in  passionate  appeal  by  The 
Crusader,  by  the  Women's  Peace  Crusade,  by  the 
"  Labour  Leader,"  as  early  as  1917.  In  those  days  we 
publicly  made  the  declaration  which  heads  this  article. 

VVe  wrote  of  "  Child-Murder  in  the  Great  War  for 
Civilization."  We  showed  how  early  In  June,  1916, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  went  to  an  Inter-Allied  Committee 
in  Paris,  with  the  object  of  preventing  foodstuffs 
reaching  the  enemy.  Le  Temps  said  at  that  time  "  The 
visit  of  the  British  Minister  happily  constitutes  a  fresh 
'tep  in  advance  in  the  way  of  united  economic  action 
for  the  Allies." 

I  Interviewed  by  Le  Journal  Lord  Robert  said:  "  The 
Mockade  is  much  more  effective  than  formerly,  thanks 
.0  the  recent  methods  of  its  prosecution." 

In  The:  Crusader  of  October  26th,  1917,  we  were 
Jroclaiming  these  facts,  and  by  November  16  the  gov- 
irnment  was  on  our  track. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to 
-ead  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  '  Save 
,  he  Chilren  Fund,'  in  a  speech  in  Geneva  last  Febru- 


Not  one  word  would  we  say  against  every  effort  to 
Save  the  Children  to-day  (send  in  your  subscrip- 
tions when  you  finish  this  article) — yet  listen  to  the 
sheer  tragedy  of  this  living  drama. 

Lord  Robert  says  :  "  Well  may  an  observer  say  :  I 
had  not  thought  that  the  world  could  hold  such  cruelty, 
such  a  heritage  of  horror  for  little  children.'  " 

In  showing  the  immensity  of  the  present  problem,  he 
enquires  "  What  will  happen  to  the  world  if  the  next 
generation  is  largely  crippled  and  diseased  ?  And  yet, 
to  give  back  to  these  unhappy  mites  health  as  well  as 
life  passes  almost  the  resources  that  we  can  hope  for," 
and  he  quotes  from  Sir  William  Beveridge's  report  of 
Jan.  27th,  1920,  as  to  Vienna :  "  The  typical  boy  of 
fourteen  has  the  stature  of  ten  and  the  drawn  fac6  df  a 
man  of  forty." 

That  boy  of  fourteen  Avas  one  of  those  whom  the 
"  more  effective  blockade  "  helped  to  stunt! 

Men  and  Avomen,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  all 
Children,  let  us  face  facts. 

"  The  need  of  the  children  is  so  pressing  that  Ave 
cannot  disregard  it,  even  for  a  time,"  says  Lord 
Robert. 

Was  it  not  equally  pressing  In  1916?  Yet  Ave  dis- 
regarded it.  We  were  FORCED  to  Disregard  it.  So 
long  as  we  believed  in  War.  If  Ave  continue  to  believe 
in  W ar  we  shall  he  forced  to  disregard  it  again. 

T.  W.  W. 


THE  CRUSAlDER.  Friday,  March  26th,  1020. 

Somewhere  in  London 


There  is  a  young  mother  in  the  Infirmary.  Let  us 
call  her  Violet.  She  is  only  nineteen.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  fifteen  and  her  father  not  long 
after,  her  only  brother  was  killed  in  the  war,  and 
she  was  left  \v'ith  nobody  in  the  world  but  a  somewhat 
older  sister — married  to  a  young  soldier  on  service 
and  with  three  little  children  of  her  own  (of  whom  one 
has  since  died) . 

Elizabeth,  not  much  more  than  a  child  herself,  took 
care  of  the  younger  girl.  "  There  was  pobody  lef< 
but  us  two,"  she  told  me.  "  What  less  could  I  do? 
Violet  felt  Mother's  death  fearful,  and  never  seemed 
the  same  after  it  in  a  way  ;  but  there !  a  nicer,  cleaner, 
quieter  girl  you  never  knew.  She  was  as  good  as 
gold  with  me  at  first,  looking  after  the  babies  when 
she  was  home  from  work — she  worked  as  a  trouser- 
finisher.  If  ever  by  chance  I  left  her  alone  of  an 
evening  I  was  sure  to  find  the  place  all  clean  as  a  new 
pin  when  I  come  back,  and  the  children  bathed  and 
put  to  'bed,  and  shte  herself  bathed  andi  her  hail- 
washed.  She  was  always  careful  about  herself  until 
she  took  up  with  that  feller  and  got  not  to  mind  how 
she  looked." 

Ehzabeth,  I  must  tell  you,  lives  in  a  dismal  East 
End  street  with  an  unsavoury  name;  the  tenement 
building   she   inhabits  is   dark  and   forbidding;  you 
shiver  as  you  enter  it  and  encounter  the  mingled  odour 
of  washing-day  and  cooking  that  meets  you  as  you 
mount  the  slippery  stairs.     It  was  all  the  more  sur- 
prising, when  she  opened  her  door,  to  see  a  neat, 
clean,   brightly -furaished   little   flat — of  two  rooms 
only — and,    basking    in  the  warmth  of  the  cheerful 
kitchen  fire,  two  of  the  fattest,  rosiest  little  boys  you 
ever  saw — one  "  pre-war,"  the  other  a  three-year- 
old  with  shining  curls.    On  the  young  father's  knee 
as  he  sat  awaiting  the  mid-day  meal  before  going 
to  work,  was,  a  chubby,  contented  baby  girl  not  three 
weeks  old.    Elizabeth  herself  is  a  pretty  "girl  with  a 
mass  of  smooth,  well-brushed  fair  hair;  but  her  face 
was  pale  and  anxious  as  she  asked  after  her  younger 
sister. 

Violet,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  Maternity  Ward  of 
our  Infirmary,  where  visitors  are  not  allowed,  unless 
by  special  permission  to  enter.  She  too  has  a  three- 
wecks-old  baby,  but  it  is  fatherless  in  the  eyes~of  the 
law,  nor  would  she  have  it  otherwise.  All  she  wants 
is  to  live  unmolested  with  her  baby.  She  must  have 
taken  up.  with  the  "  fellow  "  first  when  no  more  than 
seventeen,  for  this  is  her  second  baby.  When  she  was 
pregnant  the  first  time  he  kicked  and  abused  her, 
until  she  was  rescued  and  taken  home  by  Elizabeth. 
The  latter  had  him  charged  in  court  and  was  the  in- 
strument of  his  getting  "  a  month's  hard,"  and  in 
consequence  he  wrote  to  her  from  jail  telling  her  that 
if  her  sister  were  the  only  girl  in  the  world  he  would 
never  marry  her.  "  So  much  the  better,"  thought 
Elizabeth.    "  She'll  have  done  with  him  now." 

But  alas  for  the  weakness  of  a  pfiable,  affectionate, 
sojt-natured  girl  just  out  of  the  workhouse  with  her 
baby!  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  the  baby's 
father  and  nature  called  her  as  it  does  married 
women,  partly  because  she  was  cowed  and  terrorised, 
she  went  back  to  him.  Let  Elizabeth  continue  in  her 
own  words  without  comment  of  mine. 


"  Who  I  ,  blame  the  most  is  them  as  let  her  come 
out  without  any  help  or  any  place  to  go  but  the 
streets,  which  is  what  it  came  to.    1  had  her  here  with 
me,  but  what  could  I  do  to  keep  her  safe  ?    You  see 
what  the  street's  like  and  there's  nowhere  else— it's 
no'  a  fit  place  for  a  girl  to  be  in  at  all,  left  m  that 
state.    She's  fond  of  me,  being  the  only  one  she  has 
to  look  to,  and  she  behaved  well  enough  to  me,  I  wiU 
say  that.     But  there !    What  could  I  do  to  keep  him 
from  getting  hold  of  her  again  ?   One  chance  only  they 
gave  her.    It  was  some  religious  people  as  was  going 
to  take  her  baby  away  and  put  her  into  a  nunnery, 
and  make  her  change  her  religion,  so  they  said.  She 
wrote  to  me  terrified  out  of  her  fiie,  and  I  went  to 
ask  about  it.     I  think  it  was  six  months  she  was  'to 
be  shut  up  without  talking  to  anyone,  with  all  her 
hair  cut  off  close  to  her  head,  and  there  was  a  great 
courtyard  where  they  walked  about,  and  when  any  o: 
the  other  women  passed  her  by  they  must  turn  theii 
eyes  down  and  not  so  much  as  look  at  her.    It  wouk 
have  driven  her  crazy  in  a  week,  and  I  refused  m} 
consent  to  it.    No,  I  said,  let  her  come  back  with  mi 
and   take   her   chance,  anything's   better  than  that 
Give  her  back  her  baby— it's  nature,  and  she's  font 
of  it,  and  perhaps  that'll  keep  her  straight.    And  sh' 
was  fond  of  it  and  a  good  mother  to  it,  and  she  fai 
broke  her  heart  when  it  died.    Now,  if  you  can  onl 
get  her  away  from  here  into  service,  and  give  her 
chance  this  time,  you'll  see  she'll  be  all  right." 

"  I  do  hope  so.    You  must  have  had  a  bad  tim 
vourself  over  it  all." 

"  Indeed!  I  have.  For  nights  after  nights  1  haven 
slept,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  ht 
saying  she'll  do  her.self  in  sooner  than  come  hack  t 
it.  You  can  guess  that's  on  my  mind.  Many  a  titr 
after  she  went  back  to  him  the  second  time,  one  ( 
the  neighbours  has  come  running  in  calling  out  to  n 
— "  Your  Violet's  lying  senseless  in  the  street — he 
done  her  down  again."  And  there  I'd  find  her,  lyin 
like  one  dead.  He'd  come  up  behind  her  as  she  w. 
walking  along,  and  strike  her  on  the  head  with' 
stone  or  some  tool  as  he'd  brought  home  from  wor. 
He's  wanted  by  the  police  now,  and  I  hope  to  G< 
they  get  him  ;  but  at  any  rate  he's  run  off  and  si 
never  wants  to  see  him  again.  A  good,  little  clean 
she  is  in  the  house,  and  that  fond  of  children ;  I 
have  her  with  me  gladly,  but  you  see  there's  no  roo 
and  it  isn't  fit." 

I  returned  to  the  little  nineteen-year-old  mother 
her    blue    print  gown  with  the  red  shawl  over  It 
shoulders.      Her  rosy-fair,   smooth -skinned,  chikl 
face  beamed  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  she  showed  > 
her  baby  with  pride.    Pathetically,  on  entering  the  1 
firmar)-,  she  had  tried  to  pass  herself  off  asr  a  marrii 
woman,  but  .inquiries  at  the  home  where  she  had  bei 
admitted    before    soon    made    all    plain,    and  the 
damning  words  "  the  second  time  "  fell  on  my  ears  i 
a  warning  against  having  anything  to  do  with  h. 
The  second  time — of  sorrow  and  suffering ! ' 

Oh  you  beloved  women  to  -whom  so  much  is  gi^ 
remember  that  much  Avill  be  required  of  you — and  wl 
should  it  be  if  not  a  share  for  her  in  the  love  of  wh  ' 
your  hearts  are  full?  ANNA  LENNOX 

Many  thanks  to  the  friend  who  has  Avrltten  to 
enclosing  ;^3. 


Friday,  March  20th,  1920.  THE  CRUSADER. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWSHIP 


# Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fc'lowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  London,  K.C.4.,  enclosing  stamped 
addre:sed  enveloix;.  Th.-  minimum  annual 
subscriptit>n  for  new  members  is  is.  6d.  It 
is  F'ellowship  (for  a'd  who  can)  to  send  more 
n.  1  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
>endants, ,  studs,  or  brooch  s.  large,  gd.  each;  small  is.  each, 
t'ostage  lid. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
;are  of  F-ellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commonwealth 
fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.4.  Put  your  number 
md  initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Together  Once  Again. 

After  tivc  long^  weeks  of  silence  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  be  able  to  greet  our  Fellows  once  again. 
VVe  know  that  you  will  rejoice  with  us,  and  that  you 
will  do  your  utmost  to  help  us  to  use  our  new  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  make  this  page  of  ours  a  real  power 
in  the  lives  of  many  people.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  us,  may  we 
recapitulate  the  happenings  of  this  stage  of  the 
Fellowship's  career?  The  "  Christian  Commonwealth 
Fellowship  "  became  the  "  New  Commonwealth 
Fellowship"  automatically  when  our  organ  ("'The 
Christian  Commonwealth  ")  changed  its  name  last 
October.  Now  the  "  New  Commonwealth  "  has  be- 
come a  monthly,  and  in  its  last  weekly  issue  (February 
20)  stated  that  a  new  home  would  be  found  for  the 
Fellowship,  preferably  in  a  religious  paper,  where  it 
could  have  its  weekly  column  as  before. 
What  Fellows  Thought. 

The  possibility  of  having  a  separate  leaflet  of  our 
own  (suggested  by  som.e  members)  was  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  paper  shortage  and  expense,  and  other 
factors  difficult  to  cope  with,  put  this  idea  out  of 
court.  We  took  counsel  with  Fellows  who  were 
available  for  counsel,  and  we  discovered  that,  under 
some  sort  of  conditions,  the  Fellowship  certainly  must 
go  on — it  was  a  necessity  to  so  many  people.  1597 
(Brighton)  who  came  to  see  us  about  the  matter, 
made  this  very  clear  to  us,  and  offered  his  own  ser- 
s,  and  those  of  his  wife  and  frien3s,  To  help  us  to 

u  ry  on.      Similar  offers  came  from  other  sources, 
and  the  letters  received  echoed  one  refrain:   "  Tell 
us  as  soon  as  you  can  what  we  are  going  to  to.  The 
Fellowship  must  go  on." 
Our  New  Home. 

We  sought  a  new  home  in  various  quarters,  and 
after  weighing  various  possibilities  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  w-eekly  page  in  The  Crusader  was 
the  most  promising.  We  felt  that  the  free  and 
friendly  atmosphere  of  The  Crusader  was  one  in 
which  our  Fellowship  could  live  and  grow.  In  offer- 
'■^'j:  us  hospitality,  the  directors  of  The  Crusader, 
h  fine  courtesy  and  real  brotherliness,  suggested 
tliat  we  need  not  be  committed  to  their  policy,  but 
that  we  should  retain  our  own  individuality,  and  work 
on  our  own  lines  as  heretobefore.  We  have  not 
changed  in  stepping  from  the  old  home  into  the  new. 
Our  methods  of  working  will  be  the  same,  and  our 
workers  will  be  those  who  have  served  the  Fellow- 
ship through  the  past  difficult  years. 
Our  Inspiration. 

We  cannot  choose  but  go  on.  The  spirit  that 
guides  the  Fellowship  lives  in  the  hearts  of  its  mem- 


bers, and  it  is  from  them  that  the  inspiration  comes. 
From  our  French-speaking  branch  in  Switzerlandi 
have  come  already  two  messages  :  2467  (CeHgny) 
writes:  "  I  am  sure  all  our  friends  wiD  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  C.C.F.  revives  its  old  name;  such  a 
name,  nearly  10  years  old,  is  a  flag  and  cannot  be 
changed  without  good  reason."  And  3461  (Geneva), 
who  helped  to  found  the  "  Chalne  des  Amis  "  (our 
Swiss  branch)  says:  "  It  is  with  great  relief  that  I 
read  that  our  dear  Fellowship  is  to  be  transferred  to 
a  religious  paper.  We  join  hands  with  you  in  this 
effort  to  be  workers  with  God  for  the  realisation  of 
His  kingdom  among  mankind."  Messages  from 
Fellows  nearer  home,  and  suggestions  made  for  our 
future  work  must  be  reserved  for  another  week. 
Meanwhile,  we  know  you  will  respond  with  renewed 
love  and  energy  to  the  calls  of  Fellowship  that  are 
given  below. 
Introductions. 

The  following  new  members  wish  to  share  our  Fellowship 
and  to  link  U'p  with  others.    Will  you  welcome  them  heartily: 

5343  (Badon,  Switzerland),  a  German- Swiss  merchant,  in- 
terested in  communism,  languages,  a  freethinker  and  a  student 
of  Eastern  life,  will  be  glad^  to  link  with  middle-aged  and 
ekk'rly  members. 

S33g  (Leeds),  a  schoolmaster,  interested  in  the  cinema, 
French,  photography,  literature,  music  and  international  history, 
wishes  to  write  to  young  or  middle-aged  F'eLlows.  , 

5341  (Kensington) ,  a  housekeeper  with  a  "  plain,  healthy 
interest  in  everything  "  will  correspond  with  lonely  people, 
from  35  years  of  age  upwards. 

5323  (Exmouth),  would  like  to  discuss,  work  among  lads, 
poetry  and  the  drama. 

5002  (Bomibay) ,  a  lecturer  who  has  studied  English  litera- 
ture, ediicaiion,  child!  welfare.  Labour,  Sufism,  Theosophy, 
sociology,  civics,  and  English  and  Persian  poetry,  will  link 
with  men  and  women  all  over  the  world. 

5335  (Blackburn),  a  paper  mill  clerk,  interested  in  photo- 
graphy, good  books,  chess,  paimting  and  outdoor  sports,  is  very 
keen  to  link  with  voung  members. 

Fellowship  Wanted  and  Offered. 

A  pupil  at  a  farm  school  who  is  a  keen  Sinn  Feiner  and 
Socialist  asks  for  links  with  those  of  opposing  views;  4945 
(Wendover)  is  a  keen  politician.  "  I  do  want  awfully  fb  be 
of  use  in  the  Fellowship  "  she  writes. 

3615  (London,  S.W.)  asks  for  a  link  with  a  middle-aged 
member  interested  in  Temperance  Reform:  will  she  write  to 
3707  (Balham). 

Thanks. 

We  wouldl  thank  very  warmly  all  those  Fellows  who  have 
written  to  cheer  us  at  this  moment,  andl  those  who  have  sent 
us  donations  for  the  expenses  of  the  change.  It  is  impossible 
to  reply  to  each  one  individually,  but  we  do  greatly  appreciate 
your  thoughtfulness. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  subscrip- 
tions:— J. P.,  (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1/6);  P.L,,  (Oakengates, 
i/6^  ;  M.K.,  (.Arlam,  2/6);  E.  v.  R.,  (Locarno.  2/6);  A.H.O., 
(Christchurch,  j/-  )  ;  A.S.,  (St.  Osyth,  £1)  ;  H.B..  (Notting- 
ham, 2/-)  I  G.iB.,  (Nottingham,  i/-)  ;  D.E.W.,  (Nottingham, 
i/-)  ;  A.T.,  (Nottingham,  i/-)  ;  M.H.,.  \(Rathfri!and,  1/6); 
F.P.A..  (Fulham,  1/6);  A.D.,  (Salop,  1/6).  We  welcome  the 
following  new  memibers : — E.B.,  5333,  (Horsham,  1/6); 
W.  v.  d.  .'\.,  4922,  (Locarne,  2/6)  ;  R.L.,  5335,  (Blackburn, 
i/f>);  G.N.G.,  5332,  (Acomb,  2/6);  W.H.W.,  5337  (Peckham, 
1/6;  A.B.,  5339,  (Leeds,  1/6);  G.K.R.,  15341  (Kensington, 
1/6)  ;  H.H.,  S193,  (Gevelsburg,  1/6)  ;  R.M.,  5343,  (Baden, 
1/6)  ;  M.M.G.,  5002,  (Bombay,  1/6)  ;  A.O.,  5345,  (Bacup, 
10/-).  We  acknow'edge,  with  thanks,  for  the  Stamp  and 
Literature  Fund :— J.iVI.T.,  (Nuneaton,  5/-);  W.H.D.,  (Nor- 
bury,  2/3)  ;  K.R.,  (Enfield,  4/7)  ;  H.B.,  (Nottingham,  10/-)  ; 
L.F.,    (Frome,    1/6)  ;  G.O.,    (Liversedge,  2/6). 

KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL.— Fellowship  Services :— 3,  Dr. 
Percv  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss  Maude 
Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr,  Martin  Shaw, 
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Friday,  March  2Gth,  1020. 


What's  the  Matter? 

What  crime  have  we  committed  ?  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Challenge — an  Anglican  paper — was  speaking  ap- 
preciatively of  The  Crusadkr  and  quoting  from  oui 
pages.  This  week  the  Methodist  Times  does  the  same. 
Are  we  "  false  prophets  "  that  so  many  speak  well  of 
us?  Have  we  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
becoming  respectable  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Fleet  Street  Again. 

The  hypothetical  Bishop  of  Fleet  Street  is  making  his 
influence  felt.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  who  has  just  taken 
over  the  editorship  of  the  Sunday  Express,  thus  intro- 
duces himself  and  his  policy. 

"  One  thing  I  promise.  The  Sunday  Express  will 
not  write  itself  down  to  any  imaginary  level  of  taste. 
I  believe  its  readers  want  the  best,  and  not  even  the 
second  best. 

"  I  believe  they  will  welcome  into  their  homes  on 
.Sunday  a  journal  fit  for  Sunday  reading  from  the 
first  page  to.  the  last.  The  Sunday  Express  has 
adopted  as  it  motto  the  phrase,  '  Keen  and  Clean.' 
It  will  try  to  live  up  to  that  motto  every  .Sunday,  so 
that  every  household  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
desires  a  Sunday  paper  fit  to  be  read  by  the  whole 
family  may  order  it  without  misgiving  and  read  it 
without  mistrust. 

"  Cynics  may  say  that  I  am  aiming  too  high,  and 
that  cleanliness  is  not  the  policy  that  pays  in  a  .Sun- 
dav  paper.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  andi  not  of 
Pharisaism.  The  Great  War  has  made  a  new  Eng- 
land, a  new  Wales,  a  new  Scotland,  a  new  Ireland. 
Newspapers  ought  to  renew  their  youth  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  soul  of  the  new  world." 

Wilfred  Wellocit  Addresses  4,000  People  in  Berlin. 

We  are  interested  in  reading  in  Freiheit  of  the  5th 
of  March,  that  our  International  Editor  was  speaking 
at  a  great  meeting  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
people  in  February. 

The  meeting  was  got  up  by  the  New  Fatherland 
League  and  the  Peace  Society,  and  hundreds  were 
turned  from  the  doors,  unable  to  get  in. 

Messages  were  received  from  some  eight  organiza- 
tions in  Berlin,  and  telegrams  from  Hanover,  Darm- 
stadt, Cologne,  Hamburg  and  other  places.  Mr. 
Wellock's  speech  is  reported  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Wellock,  an  Englishman  staying  in  Berlin, 
as  a  visitor,  and  who  has  served  three  years  in  prison 
as  a  military  service-refuser,  delivered  a  compelling 
(trinreizender)  speech  over  his  conviction  that  the 
time  had  come  when  there  should  be  no  longer 
boundaries  between  pfeoples  nor  classes  amongst 
men. " 

For  the  movement  a  collecfion  was  taken  of  32,460 
marks!  "Some  collection  "  as  our  American 
friends  would  say. 

Conscription. 

"  In  the  Straits  Settlements  a  Bill  is  being  rushed 
through  the  Legislative  Council  ingeniously  described 
by  the  G.O.C.  as  a  '  Defence  against  Bolshevism  ' 
making   all    European    British    subjects    and  some 
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non-Europeans  between  18  and  41  liable  to' 
compulsory  military  training.  The  object  <, 
the  Bill,  as  set  out  by  the  Attorney -General,  is  '  t( 
establish  in  the  Colony  a  compulsory  Defence  Force 
which,  when  called  out  by  the  Governor,  shall  be 
available  either  for  the  suppression  of  internal 
disorder  or  for  the  defence  oif  the  Colony  in  cas( 
of  attack  from  without.'  Persons  may  be  called  to 
serve  anywhere  in  the  Malay  Peninsula." — Common 
Sense. 


Remember  the  Lusitania. 

"  Attacking  enemy  commerce  is  a  legitimate  act  of 
war." 

"  The  question  of  sinking  enemy  merchant  ships  on 
sight  is  perfectly  justifiable  ;  such  ships  form  part  of  the 
lines  of  communication.  As  for  sinking  neutral  ships, 
that  is  chiefly  a  question  of  policy.  If  the  neutral  is  one 
to  be  feared,  then  it  is  naturally  bad  policy  to  arouse 
his  indignation." 

"  The  Germans  acted  up  to  their  principle  and  sank 
many  ships  without  warning.  Such  a  definite  rule  for 
submarine  warfare  is  undoubtedly  the  best." 

"  To  abolish  the  submarine  would  be  to  com- 
promise. This  is  generally  fatal  to  strategy.  If  war 
is  to  be  abolished  these  idealists  should  banish  all 
armaments.  The  other  alternative  is  to  be  provided 
with  every  weapon  which  modern  science  can  devise, 
whether  it  has  been  banned  by  Hague  Conventions  or 
not," 

The  above  paragraphs,  reader,  are  not  taken  fronti' 
a  speech  delivered  by  Admiral  Tirpitz.  They  are 
from  an  essay  on  Naval  Warfare,  which  has  hem. 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion of  Britain. — The  Worker, 

Crusaders  of  Peace. 

The  March  number  of  the  Young  Socialist  (priee 
2d.  from  Aspiron,  Cresthill  Avenue,  Grays,  Esse^)! 
contains  an  encouraging  extract  from  the  BeTFa^ 
paper,  the  Northern  Democrat,  which  tells  of  the 
growth  of  the  young  Socialist  "  Crusaders  of  Peace" 
in  Ireland.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  counter! 
movement  to  such  organisations  as  the  Boy  Scou 
Boys'  Brigades,  Church  Lads'  Brigaides  and  G: 
Guides,  which  all  embody  militarist  ideas.  What 
good  in  these  organisations,  such  as  their  teachi: 
of  first  aid,  camping  and  cooking,  and  nature  lore 
is  being  kept,  and  the  bad,  such  as  military  drill  am 
discipline,  is  being  replaced  by  the  natural  disciplini 
of  self — that  discipline  which  comes  from  within  as 
a  result  of  awakened  sympathy  and  self-realisation — 
and  by  a  teaching  of  the  principles  of  internafiona' 
fellowship.  "  The  Crusaders  of  Peace  "  is  a  move- 
ment which  all  w^ho  seek  for  tlie  ending  of  warfare 
should  support  in  every  possible  way, — Labour 
Leader, 
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A  Wise  Saying. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  generation  t< 
which  I  belong  is  hopeless. — Principal  Selbie. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


THE  reign  of  terror  continues  in  Ireland.  In  our 
last  issue  we  recorded  the  murder  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  -warned  our  readers  to 
expect  reprisals.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  our 
pages  before  the  news  came  to  hand  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Bell,  a  resident  magistrate,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Government's  suppressive 
m€asures  against  Sinn  Fein.  The  outlook  is  blacker 
to-day  than  ever  it  was.  The  Irish  situation  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  Government  to 
remedy.  The  "  Manchester  Guardian's  "  comment  on 
the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  sums  up  the  tragedy:  "At 
present  there  is  an  absolute  disbelief  in  Nationalist 
Ireland  that  the  Bill  is  seriously  meant.  Hope  has 
been  so  often  cheated  and,  as  Irish  opinion  holds, 
pledges  have  been  so  often  broken  that  no  interest  is 
any  longer  taken  in  Bills,  or  words,  or  any  kind  of 
promises." 

#  «  * 

CLEARLY  everyone  1$  not  worrying  over  an  Irish 
Reign  of  Terror.  We  read  in  the  "  London 
Mail  "  that  "  The  sporting  people  in  Irish 
Society  are  looking  forward  to  princely  Punchestown, 
wh[ch  had  been  abandoned  during  the  war,,  but  will  be 
revived  next  month.  Everybody  is  agreed  that 
Fwnchestown  promises  to  be  princelier  than  ever  before. 


Hundreds  of  smart  froclcs  are  being  ordered  of  the 
Dublin  dressmakers.   And  many  dances  will  be  given." 

■X-  -K- 

THE  situation  in  Germany  is  developing  along  the 
lines  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  extreme  Left  appears  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Junkers 
than  the  establishing  of  Bolshevism.  A  passionate 
appeal  sent  out  by  the  sub-Bureau  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national at  Amsterdam  calls  upon  the  British'  and 
French  workers  to  rally  to  the  side  of  their  German 
comrades  in  their  great  struggle.  This  document  de- 
clares that  the  reactionary  Governments  of  Britain  and 
France  are  doing  all  they  can  to  hinder  the  German 
workers  in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  Junker 
tyranny.  British  troops  have  helped  to  crush  Spartacist 
risings,  the  British  Charg6  d'Affairs  has  inforrhed  the 
Vice -Chancellor  Schiffer  that  the  Entente  would  not 
allow  food  or  raw  materials  to  be  sent  to  a  German 
Soviet  Republic,  and  an  Entente  council,  with  Foch  as 
president,  has  been  sitting  at  Mayence  to  discuss  plans 
to  be  put  in  operation  against  the  Communists  in  the 
event  of  that  party  becoming  too  strong. 

A SECTION  of  the  Press  professes  to  be  shockeid 
at  the  "  Daily  Herald's  "  story  of  the  War 
Office  plan  to  blockade  mining  villages  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  and  starve  the  miners  into  submis- 
sion. We  are  not  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
details  outlined  by  the  "  Herald,"  but  it  is  curious 
to  discover  this  sudden  repudiation  of  the  weapon  of 
starvation  by  a  Press  which  could  see  no  evil  in  the  de- 
liberate attempt  to  starve  the  Russian  people  into  sub- 
mission to  the  capitalist  regime.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  starvation  weapon  has  always  been  tlie  most 
effective  strike-breaker  in  the  hands  of  the  anti -Labour 
forces. 

If-  * 

AT  the  time  of  writing  the  miners"  appear  likely  to 
accept  a  compromise  rather  than  forc^  tlie  issue 
to  a  general  strike.  The  moment'  this  sta^e 
was  reached  with  the  miners,  the  papers  announced  the 
possibility  of  a  general  strike  by  the  tramAvay  workers  ; 
and  so  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  patch  up  the  pre- 
sent rotten  system  becomes  daily  more  obvious. 


HE  Message  of  Easter  flames  out  unheeded  by  a 
world  in  travail.  • 
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-^On  Picking 
Flowers. 


Those  daring 
rebels,  the  prim- 
roses, are  invading 
our  fields  and 
hedgerows.  They 
are  a  challenge  to 
every  industrial 
town  that  man  has 
built,  and  laugh- 
ingly invite  com- 
parison with  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  all  his  vestments.  Their 
ariry  defiance  makes  our  civilisation  look  very  shabby, 
if  I  were  a  Capitalist  f  should  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  wild  flowers.  Their  barbed  wit  would  prove  too  much 
for  my  system  of  things,  and  the  glory  of  the  world 
that  Mammon  has  made  would  shrink  'from  their  un- 
abashed gaze.  I  wonder  sometimes  that  our  factories 
and  slums  do  not  succumb  to  the  ringing  of  the  blue- 
bells as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  at  the  blast  of 
Hebrew  trumpets. 

What  dtevilish  itch  is  it  that  makes  us  want  to 
pick  these  wild  creatures  of  the  fields  ?  I  can  never 
pass  a  wood  in  which  they  are  growing  without  want- 
ing to  stop  and  gather  them.  Yet  in  so  doing  I 
should  pluck  them  from  the  environment  to  which  they 
belong  and  from  the  roots  in  which  is  their  life.  I 
used  to  feel  the  same  about  the  splendour  of  the 
sunset,  and  I  have  even  longed  to  gather  the  stars 
as  one  picks  daisies  till  the  futility  of  my  desire  cured 
me  of  this  fever  of  possession.  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
the  starry  host  nor  the  rose  blossoms  of  the  evening 
s}cy  "  has  been  written  too  plainly  across  the  face 
of  the  heavens  for  the  least  heedful  to  miss  it. 

Why  should  we  crave  to  make  ours  the  things  that 
were  meant  for  all.  Is  it  this  accursed  idea  of  pri- 
vate property  that  has  crept  even  into  our  intercourse 
■with  Nature  and  robbed  it  of  that  detachment  in 
which  alone  it  becomes  fruitful  of  inspiration? 

I  note  the  sense  of  possession  even  in  our  giving. 
Our  very  philanthrophy  smacks  of  ownership.  There 
is  a  charity  that  seems  to  accentuate  the  difference 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  seeking  to  make 
the  recipient  conscious  of  the  favour  conferred.  Not 
until  charity  has  ceased  to  think  of  the  things  it  gives 
as  in  any  real  way  belonging  to  it  does  it  merit  its 
name.  "  Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor  and  have  not  love  " — that  is,  self-forgetfulness 
■ — "  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  Yet  who  of  us  can  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  the  books  on  his  shelves,  the 
pictures  on  his  walls,  the  money  in  his  pocket  are  his 
by  some  divine  and  unchallengeable  right?  Who  of 
us  would  not,  at  the  first  blush,  be  astounded  if  some- 
one claimed  them  in  virtue  oF  a  greater  need  than 
ours? 

We  are  very  far  as  yet  from  the  communal  spirit 
which  truly  believes  that  .all  things  are  the  property 
of  the  whole  community. 

The  comparatively  harmless  desire  to  pick  flowers 
passes  into  real  wickedness  when  it  becomes  a  craving 
to  possess  persons.  The  belief  that  other  people 
could  really  belong  to  us  will  seem  utterly  incredible 
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to  some,  yet  it  underlies  the  whole  system  of  chattd 
slavery  and  is  manifested  in  a  thousand  forms  to-day. 
Obedience  to  the  command  *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thj 
neighbour's  labour-power "  would  wreck  the  entire 
edifice  of  the  wage-system.  The  only  diff'erence  be- 
tween the  old  Torm  of  slavery  and  the  new  is  that  ir 
the  former  case  the  purchase  money  went  to  somt 
third  party,  while  in  the  case  of  wage-slavery  it  goe< 
to  the  slave  himself.  In  any  case  the  slave  is  bouglit 
and,  legally,  belongs,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently 
to  someone  else. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  in  what  we  term  '  love  *  thai 
this  lust  of  possession  displays  its  vilest  character- 
istics. The  desire  to  pick  the  flowers  by  the  wayside 
has  here  become  the  craving  to  make  ours,  in  some 
strictly  exclusive  and  possessive  sense,  the  beauty  oi 
the  strength  of  another,  to  gather  for  our  own  pleasun 
the  blush  upon  the  cheek,  or  the  light  within  the  eyer. 
of  a  fellow-creature.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  thalj 
which  is  called  prostitution,  but  of  a  habit  of  mil 
which  is  found  within  the  bounds  of  wedlock  as  w^ 
as  outside  it.  Love  is  never  truly  love  even  in  tl 
realm,  until  it  has  passed  beyond  jealousy  and  has 
ceased  to  regard  man  or  woman  as  private  property/ 

The  only  true  form  of  possession  is  that  which  re* 
fuses  in  any  way  to  limit  the  liberty  of  the  beloved^ 
The  flowers  belong  to  me  most  truly  when  I  have 
recognised  their  place  in  Nature  and  in  the  divini 
order  of  things.  That  divine  order  may  necessitati 
their  removal  from  the  field  to  some  human  habita- 
tion— mine  or  another's.  But  in  that  case  the  motive 
is  not  that  I  may  possess  them,  but  that  their  beautj 
may  find  its  right  niche  in  the  divine  economy.  ^ 
with  regard  to  persons.  Love  onlv  comes  will 
possession  of  the  beloved  when  the  beloved's  right  U 
possession  in  himself  or  herself  is  fully  recognised 
The  only  excuse  for  transferring  a  human  rose-bud  li 
that  it  may  bloom  the  better,  that  it  may  securi 
fuller  liberty  of  self -expansion. 

Moreover,  I  must  consider  not  only  the  good  of  thi 
one  I  desire,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  or  she  belong; 
to  the  community.  I  must  not  make  my  exclusivt 
possession  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  The  onl] 
right  a  man  has  to  a  mine  or  a  ship  is  that  in  hi; 
hands  it  will  prove  more  serviceable  than  it  other' 
wise  would  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  And  the  onl] 
claim  over  another  person  I  can  put  forward  is  that 
in  co-operation  with  me,  he  or  she  will  prove  a  bette 
servant  of  the  community  than  if  left  alone.  Tht 
idea  of  private  property  has  ruined  marriage.  Tha 
institution  will  never  recover  its  value  until  we  marry 
not  only  for  our  own  joy,  but,  for  the  joy  and  en- 
richment of  the  whole  family  oF  mankind. 

In  this  sense  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  ma 
and  every  woman  belongs  to  the  community.  H< 
who  takes  another  from  the  service  of  the  community 
for  his  own  private  good  is  a  traitor  to  society  and-r; 
a  Capitalist.  THE  TRAMP.  ' 

Miss  MAUDE  ROYDEN^S. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Ireland 


rely  there  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  the  world  to- 
ly  than  that  of  Ireland.  After  centuries  of  "  firm  " 
>vernment,  Ireland  stands  to-day  where  she  stood 
the  beginning  of  the  hideous  chapter — the  bitterest 
«  of  her  conquerors.  Many  people  are  talking  about 
e  Irish  situation  as  though  it  were  a  comparatively 
cent  development,  instead  of  the  inevitable  result  of 
inerations  of  tyranny  and  oppression  such  as  few 
)untries  have  known  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
'hen  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Mayor 
Cork  was  published,  I  heard  a  man  remark  to  his 
IIqw  passenger  in  a  car  from  .which  I  was  alighting: 
W'ell,  what  can  tl^ey  expect  ?  ^Vho  began  the 
■ign  of  terror  if  not  the  Sinn  Feiners?"  I  suppose 
ich  ignorance  is  excusable  in  these  days  of  the 
stunt  "  Press,  but  it  is  a  scathing  indictment  of  our 
culture  "  when  not  one  newspaper  reader  out  of  a 
lousand  can  see  anything  in  the  tragedy  of  Ireland 
her  than  a  series  of  murders,  the  details  of  which 
e. lumped  in  with  the  result  of  a  prize  fight,  or  the 
test  communication  from  the  "  Silent  Wife." 
l  am  convinced  that  if  the  historical  background  of 
le  Irish  situation  could  be  seen  in  its  right  perspec- 
vc  by  a  sufficient  number  of  English  people,  no 
overnment  would  be  able,  to  stand  against  the  cry 
ir  justice  that  would  ring  out  from  the  length  and 
•eadth  of  the  land.  "Who  began  it?"  is  a  ques- 
on  that  might  well  be  examined,  not  in  order  to 
cciise  violence  on  either  side,  but  solely  in  the  interest 
'  truth.  How  many  Englishmen  know  anything  about 
\t  so-called  Conquest  of  Ireland  ?  How  many  know 
.en  the  bare  outline  of  the  terrible  story  of  the  events 
ad"ng  up  to  the  period  between  1588  and  1610,  when, 
>  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  her  English 
^pressors,  "  all  faith  in  Engl'sh  justice  had  been  torn 
om  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  the  seed  had  been 
)wn  of  that  fatal  harvest  of  distrust  and  disaffection, 
h'eh  was  to  be  reaped  through  tyranny  and  mas- 
icre  in  the  age  to  come  "  ? 

I  remember  hearing  an  old  Irishman  tefl  fhe  story 
f  llis  country  to  a  little  group  of  youthful  politicians 
ho  were  keen  about  Home  Rule.  He  began  by  the 
ank  confession  that  he  hated  all  of  us  because  we 
ere  English.  I  thought  he  was  a  bit  mad  at  the 
me,  but  when  I  came  to  read  the  story  for  myself  I 
nderstcod  his  bitterness.  "  There  is  nothing  you 
nglish  won't  do,"  he  hissed,  after  the  recital  of  the 
;rrrble  massacres  perpetrated  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 
ome  of  us  protected  that  th  ngs  were  different  after 
iC  introduction  of  "  constitutional  "  government.  He 
lUg-hed  contemptuously  and  began  the  story  of  the 
ct  of  Union,  passed  by  a  packed  Irish  Parliament  In 
300.   ■ 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  Irish  silua- 
on  to-day  to  that  of  the  period  prior  to  the  Act  of 
nion.  J.  R.  Green,  .  writing,  of  thai  period,  says: 
The  history  of  Ireland  during  the  fifty  years  that 
Mlowfed'  its  conquest  by  William  the  Third,  is  one 
hich  no  Englishman'  can'  recall  without  shame." 
fter  fhe  surrender  of  Sarsfield,  the  defender  of 
■imerick,  in  1691,  those  of  his  soldiers  who  would 
ere  allowed  to  follow  their  leader  to  exile  in  France, 
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and_^  "  ten  thousand  men,  the  whole  of  his  force,  chose 
exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope  of 
nati^pal  freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild  cry  of  the 
women  who  stood  watching  their  departure  was 
hushed,  the  silence  of  death  settled  down  upon  Ire- 
land. For  a  hundred  years  the  country  remained  at 
peace,  but  it  was  the  peace  of  despair.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quered people,  in  Swift's  bitter  words  of  contempt,  be- 
came '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  '  to  their 
conquerors.  With  a  people  held  in  close  bondage  by 
a  series  of  atrocious  penal  laws,  all  dream  of  a  national 
revolt  passed  away ;  and  till  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  political 
danger  to  England. " 

A  hundred  years  later  came  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. "  The  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and 
their  wrongs,  were  equally  stirred  by  the  news  from 
France;  and  their  discontent  broke  out  in  outrages 
of  secret  societies  which  spread  panic  among  the 
ruling  classes.  ...  At  last  the  smouldering  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  burst  into  flame.  The  panic 
roused  in  1796  by  an  attempted  French  invasion  under 
Hgche  woke  passions  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  which 
turned  Ireland  into  a  hell.  Soldiers  and  yeomanry 
marched  over  the  country  torturing  and  scourging  the 
'  croppies,'  as  the  Irish  peasantry  were  called  in  de- 
rision from  their  short-cut  hair,  robbing,  ravishing, 
and  murdering.  .  .  Atrocities  were  answered  by 
atrocities  when  the  revolt  at  last  broke  out  in  1798. 
Loyalists  were  lashed  and  tortured  in  their  turn,  and 
every  soldier  captured  was  butchered  without  mercy." 

The  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  the  Act  of  Union 
was  forced  on  the  people  of  Ireland  against  their  will. 
All  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  who  resisted  the 
Act  were  removed,  "  and  the  borough -mongers  with 
whom  it  was  a  sheer  question  of  gold  were  bought  with 
over  a  million  of  money,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of 
pensions  and  peerages.  Base  and  shameless  as  were 
such  means,  Pitt  may  plead  that  they  were  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Union  could  have  passed."  The 
story  of  the  next  85  years  is  told  in  the 
following  pregnant  sentence  from  Mrs.  Green's 
"  Irish  Nationality":  "For  35  years  after 
the  L^nion  Ireland  was  ruled  for  three 
years  out  of  every  four  by  laws  giving  extraordinary 
powers  to  the  Government ;  in  the  next  50  years  (1835- 
1885)  there  were  only  three  without  Coercion  Acts  and 
Clime  Acts.  .  From  1821  to  1911  the  population  of 
England  increased  by  200  per  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  fell  from  6,801,000  to  4,390,000. 

During  the  past  three  years  history  has  been  re- 
peating itself  with  startling  exactitude.  The  Easter 
rebellion  (A  1916  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
strengthening  of  English  coercive  measures  ;  the  hang- 
ing of  Roger  Casement,  the  shooting  of  Sheehy  Skef- 
fington  and  Jim  Connelly,  the  wholesale  suppression 
of  papers  and  arrest  of  "  agitators,"  the  raids  on 
private  houses  (5,588  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
last  year),  and  the  general  methods  of  "  frightful- 
ness  "  have  brought  about  a  situation  which  may  de- 
velop into  revolution  in  the  very  near  future. 

And  the  way  out  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  three 
centuries  ago — self-determination  for  the  Irish  people. 


Friday,  April  2nd,  1920. 
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"It^s  Fairly  Obvious." 


Our  Editor. 

Ciu'SADER  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  James 
is  on  the  sick  list.  He  has  been  working  at  an  im- 
meiYse  strain,  and  though  he  is  keen  to  keep  at  it, 
wc  hope  that  he  may  be  indiuced  to  slack  off  some- 
what for  a  little  while.  Yet  even  from  his  sick  room 
"  Copy  "  arrives ! 

Mr.  Wilfred  Wellock. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  we  have  had  no  notes  from 
our.  International  Editor,  and  we  shall  all  be  thankful 
when  he  can  get  word  through  to  tis.  We  have  hap- 
pily heard  through  Miss  Fry  that  the  English  Group 
in  Berlin  is  all  right,  and  happening  to-day  upon  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden,  she  reported  to  me  that  she  had 'just 
been  to  Nelson  (Mr.  Wellock's  home)  and  had  also 
heard  that  he  was  "all  right."  We  are  quite 
sure  that  he  will  have  much  to  tell  us  when  he  can 
manage  to  tell  it. 
Later. 

We  hear  to-day  that  Mrs.  Wellock  has  had  a  tele*' 
gram  fron-v  Mr.  Wellock,  and  we  have  had  a  belated 
i'.C.  dated  March  12! 

The  following  extracts  are  of  interest — ^^noting  the 
date. 

"  Leaving  Berlin  on  tour  through  Germany  next 
week.  Send  me  at  once  6  copies  Crusader,  Feb.  13th, 
20th,  27th.  The  Press  want  them.  They  are  being 
quoted  I  am  told  and  the  Save  the  Children  Fund  are 
using  .some  of  them.  Much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
our  work  through  the  meeting  I  addressed,  and  I  am 
being  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  friends  and 
meeting's.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  presence 
here  is  very  helpful.  I  am  looking  forward  to  my 
tour,  in  which  I  am  hoping  to  perfect  my  perspective 
of  the  situation  in  Germany.  Nationalist  feeling  is 
strong.  There  are  food  riots  in  Munchen.  The 
atmosphere  is  growing  more  and  more  electric. 


TO    MAKE    SURE    OF    GETTING  "THE 
CRUSADER"  EVERY  FRIDAY,   FILL  IN 
THIS     FORM     AHD     HAND    TO  YOUR 
NEWSAGENT. 


To  

Please  deliver 
of  "THE 

"further  notice. 


.   (Newsagent) 

(or  reserve  for   me)    a  copy 
CRUSADER"  commencing 
........next,   and  until 


Signed. 


A  little  group  of  people  were  talking  the  other  day 
and  one  of  them  who  was  not  so  advanced  as  the  others 
.jmd,  therefore,  could  not  see,  so  far  questioned  a 
statement  that  had  been  made.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion, and  then  one  of  the  group  remarked,  quite 
kindly  of  course,  "'I  think  it's  fairly  obvious." 

There  are  thousands  of  people  to-day  who, are  utterly 
dissatisfied  with  conditions.  They  are  tired  of  makii^g 
the  best  of  things,  of  patdiing  up.  But  they  are  grop- 
ing about  having  no  clear  idea  what  is  wrong  or  what 
is   the  remedy. 

Most  Crusaders  have  a  pretty  cl?ar  idea  as  to  what 
is  wrong  and  to  them  the  remedy  is  fairly  obvious, 
The  Crusader  touches  the  spot  and  clearly  indicates 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  But  we  want  to  reach  the 
people  to  whom  the  remedy  is  not  "  fairly  obvious.'^ 

The  weekly  papers  of  some  of  the  big  Trade  Unions 
have  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies.  And  that  is  for 
just  one  class  of  workers.  Are  Crusaders  content  that 
our  circulation  should  be  only  a  few  thousand.  The 
matter  is  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  need  to  wait 
for  a  lead.  Ways  and  means  will  occur  to  indivi)dual 
Crusaders  and  we  want  them  to  use  their  initiative. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  brain-waves,  or  help- 
ful suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them. 

We  have  no  agent  in  many  of  our  big  towns. 
Widnes,  Rotherham,  Salford,  for  instance.  In  these 
towns  there  are  many  people  giving  ungrudging  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  Progress.  We  feel  sure  that  The  • 
Crusader  would  link  up  their  work  with  the  larger 
movement  and  would  strengthen  their  labours.  Is 
there  anyone  in  Widnes,  Rotherham  or  Salford  who 
will  volunteer  to  take  copies  of  The  Crusader  and 
make  it  known  ?  I  am  sure  nine  out  of  every  ten  people 
who  have  read  so  far  will  be  murmuring  "  If  there  are 
no  Agents  in  these  places,  why  beat  the  air  and  appyeal 
to  people  who  will  not  see  this  column  ?"  As  a  matter', 
of  fact  we  have  secured  names  and  addresses  of  people, 
likely  to  be  interested  and  copies  are  being  forwarded 
to  them.  It  is  to  these  people  that  we  address  this 
appeal.  If  they  are  too  busy  to  respond  themselves,  we 
hope  that  they  will  pass  tHelr  copy  on  to  someone 
who  may  like  to  help.  In  one  letter  received  this  week 
a  lady  says  "  I  only  wish  that  all  the  Churches  would 
take  The  Crusader,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
could  not  read  it  and  remain  passive  in  these  days." 
Here's  a  job  for  Crusaders!  Another  lady  says  "  I 
like  the .  idea  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth  linking 
up  with  The  Crusader.  Supporters  will  find  greater 
help  and  a  united  effort  always  yields  up  added 
power." 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  with  a  united  effort,  our 
circulation  could  rise  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Crusaders. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


:o ; 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES. 

The  earlier  of  the  Fellowship  Services  conducted  by 
Miss  Maude  Royden  and  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer  every 
Sunday  in  Kensington  Town  Hall  will  in  future  begin 
at  3.15.  Dr.  Dearmer's  subject  next  Sunday  afternoon 
will  be  "  The  Resurrection  and  Psychical  Research." 


Friday,  April  2nd,  1920. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS 

By  Rev.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


PRESS 


Labour  is  again  in  the  limelight  in  the  Religious 
Press.  The  recent  decision  not  to  use  Direct  Action 
caused  "k  sigh  of  relief  to  go  up  from  many  columns. 
A  terrible  danger  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Clynes  were  warmly  praised  for  saying  it  was 
wrong  to  use  force.  This  was  a  constitutional  couh- 
trv.  With  a  ballot  paper  anything  can  be  done  and 
nobody  will  be  hurt.  The  "hot  heads"  had  got 
their  proper  answer  at  last.  A  new  epoch  had  been 
marked  in  the  history  of  the  Labour  movement. 
Such  were  the  comments.  But  now!  Yes,  it  is  clear 
that  the  worker  is  not  settling  down  as  he  should. 
"  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  is  the  phrase.  The  "  truly 
English  sanity  "  of  our  working  population  is  not 
spoken  of.  The  price  of  coal  and  the  price  of  every- 
thing is  going  up  once  more.  The  strike  shadow  is 
on  the  land  yet  again. 


has  delighted  to  paint  it,  are  taking  effect.  Here  is  a 
typical  comment.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  decree 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Commissariat  of  Justice,  laying 
down  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  and  non- 
molestation  of  religious  worship.  "It  is  something 
gained  to  have  got  such  a  decree,"  writes  the  "Church 
Times,"  "  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  taken  too 
seriously  by  the  small  communist  authorities  who  de- 
light in  nothing  more  than  defying  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment." Even  such  a  grudging  acknowledgment  as 
this  is  a  great  gain.  But  how  slow  these  papers  have 
been  to  print  anything  except  the  falsified  version  of 
events  which  the  "  interests  "  saw  fit  to  circulate 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  one  more  lamentable 
failure.  And  it  is  no  use  to  urge  that  true  informa- 
tion was  not  available.  I  have  had  a  voluminous  set 
of  these  Soviet  decrees  in  print  on  my  shelves  for  years. 


Asks  the  "  Church  Times  '  :  "  How  loncf  will  it  be 
before  the  workers  understand  that  there  is  no  magic 
source  of  wealth  in  the  State  apart  from  the  industry 
of  its  citizens?"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  the  very 
question  that  many  an  intelligent  workman  would  him- 
self ask,  only  substituting  the  word  "  idlers  "  for  the 
word  "  workers."  And  by  "  idlers  "  he  would  mean 
those  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  enjoy  a  comfortable 
income  derived  not  from  their  own  labours,  but  from 
hard,  ill-paid  and  disagreeable  work  done  by  other 
people.  The  present  Labour  troubles  do  not  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  workers  have  not  yet  learned 
that  there  is  "  no  magic  source  of  wealth."  The  pre- 
sent Labour  troubles  arise  precisely  because  the  more 
intelligent  workman  has  discovered  that  there  is  "no 
magic  source  of  wealth."  In  other  words,  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  psychology  of  the  worker;  he 
is  not  the  man  he  was ;  especially  in  certain  fields  of 
industry,  notably  that  of  mining. 


The  only  way  to  meet  the  prevailing  and  eve?-in- 
creasing  "  unrest  "  is  to  stop  abusing  the  worker  and 
ask  ourselves  point  blank  why  it  is  that  he  is  not 
willing  to  work.  If  we  do  this  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  the  man's  objection  is  not  against  work  itself, 
but  against  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
producing  for  private  profit.  Not  afl  the  workers 
see  this  clearly  themselves,  but  I  believe  that  many 
who  do  not  see  it,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  "  intel- 
lectualizing  "  the  position,  are  nevertheless  dimly  con- 
scious of  it  and  are  moved  by  it.  And  every  well 
advertised  example  of  shameless  profiteering  renders 
the  lesson  clearer.  It  blows  a  little  fog  away,  and  the 
hard  outlines  of  the  present  industrial  system  are  seen 
to  emerge.  As  one  writer  on  the  Labour  side  has  just 
said,  regarding  mining:  "  The  men  are  '  fed  up  '  with 
working  in  order  to  enrich  coal  owners." 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  observe  in 
the  religious  papers  just  now  is  their  changed  tone 
in  regard  to  Russia.  The  constant  reports  showing 
that  Bolshevism  is  really  not  altog'ether  as  our  Press 


To  those  who  feel  they  are  facing  an  utterly  hopeless 
situation  in  both  world  and  church  to-day,  the 
"  Challenge  "  utters  the  following  encouraging  words  : 
"  No  one  can  dispute  that  there  is  plenty  of  occasion 
for  alarm.  But  while  there  is  much  levity  and  extrav- 
agance, we  believe  that  there  is  alsO'  more  devoted 
service  now  than  at  any  time  previously.  The  two 
camps  are  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  separated. 
There  are  fewer  church-goers,  but  those  who  go 
mean  more  by  it.  There  is  an  increase  of  open  selfish- 
ness, but  over  against  it  there  is  more  than  ever  of 
willing  service." 

»  *  4f 

The  official  handbook  of  the  "Mayflower  Celebra- 
tions which  are  to  take  place  in  September  this  year 
has  just  been  issued.  It  will  be  the.  Tercentenary  of 
the  departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  America. 
Demonstrations,  religious  services  and  municipal 
gatherings  will  be  held  in  various  parts  of  England, 
and  celebrations  will  taRe  place  also  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France  and  America.  ■  It  is  hoped  that 
the  memory  of  that  brave  little  boat  pushing  out  into 
the  unknown  sea  will  stir  up  many  a  sleepy  Christian 
in  his  cushioned  pew. 

*  *  * 

To  remember  the  heroes  of  the  past  is  a  good  thing 
to  do.  But  whenever  we  remember  them,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  their  con- 
temporaries they  looked  to  be  anything  but  heroes. 
It  is  easy  to  sail  in  the  Mayflower  now,  but  should 
we  have  gone  on  board  then  ?  I  hope  we  shall  re- 
mind ourselves  next  September,  when  we  are  praising 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  they  were  people  who  chal- 
lenged their  age.  And  if  we  are  worthy  to  be  their 
sons  we  shall  do  the  same  service  for  our  own  day. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  sit  up  a  little  straighter  in  our 
cushioned  pew  and  grow  "  awfully  interested  "  in  the 
great  story  of  what  somebody  else  did. 

*  *  * 

The  Mayflower  people  dared  to  be  singular,  con- 
temptible and  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes.  I 
really  believe  the  tirne  has  come  for  that  again. 
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When  comfortably  situated  Christian  folk  complain 
of  the  bitter  class  feeling  exhibited  by  the  workers, 
and  the  incitement  to  violence  sometimes  heard  at 
their  meetings  they  forget  certain  facts  which  help  to 
explain,  though  they  may  not  -  excuse,  this  attitude. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  thing  which 
this  section  of  the  community  has  to  overcome  is  the 
habit  of  fear  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  trained. 
Contentment  with  their  lot,  acquiescence  in  their  in- 
ferior status,  obedience  to  their  "  betters  "  have  been 
the  lessons  preached  to  them.  Fear  of  their  masters, 
fear  of  the  economic  consequences  of  revolt  have  be- 
come a  part  of  their  make-up.  This  is  a  class-con- 
dition and  can  be  scarcely  understood  by  those  whose 
position  is  tolerably  secure.  The  vice  with  which  the 
possessing  class  has  to  fight  is  greed,  but  the  vice 
which  the  dispossessed  must  overcome  is  fear.  It  is 
this  difference — a  difference  arising  from  economic 
conditions — which  makes  criticism  of  the  militant 
methods  advocated  by  some  in  the  Labour  movement 
frequently  so  unsympathetic  and  unjust. 

The  natural  reaction  against  fear  is  defiance.  It 
is  this  that  accounts  for  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
youth  just  escaping  from  parental  control  and  anxii)us 
to  display  its  independence.  It  was  this  that  induced 
certain  C.O. 's  to  break  prison  rules;  they  did  it  to 
overcome  the  intimidating,  paralysing  effect  of  prison 
regjime.  A  Sinn  Feiner,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
hopeless  Easter  rising,  told  the  writer  that  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  had  little  hopes  of  military  success ; 
they  had  taken  action  to  stay  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
intimidation  under  English  rule ;  they  rose  in  revolt 
to  save  their  own  souls  and  the  soul  of  Ireland. 

If  is  easy  to  point  out  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
this.  People  whose  moral  enemy  is  Greed  find  it  diflfi- 
cult  to  understand  those  whose  moral  enemy  is  Fear, 
just  as  the  latter  cannot  easily  enter  into  the  tempta- 
tions to  parasitical  habits  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances permit  them  to  live  on  others.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  men  do  find  them- 
selves through  antagonisms,  and  that  the  preaching 
of  class-war  has,  in  large  numbers  of  cases,  put 
spirit  and  courage  into  men  who  had  almost  lost  their 
manhood.  They  found  that  their  servile  condition  was 
not  inevitable,  that  the  master-class  were  not  such  by 
divine  and  immutable  decree.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  could  have  been  mediated  to  them  except  in  the 
form  of  militancy. 

To  say  this  in  the  pages  of  The  Crusader  'is 
difficult,  but  not  inconsistent.  If  Ave  recognise  that 
there  are,  in  many  cases,  three  stages  of  development — 
servility,  antagonism,  goodwill — the  matter  becomes 
plain.  All  that  we  are  doing  is  to  distinguish  the 
pacifism  that  is  due  to  fear  from  the  pacifism  that  is 
due  to  faith. 

In  order  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  it  may  seem 
necessary  to  pass  through  a  period  in  which  the  use 
of  violence  is  the  characteristic  form  of  expression. 
A  slave  who  fights  for  freedom  Is  better  than  a  slave 
who  accepts  his  slavery,  but  not  so  good  as  a  slave 
who  recognising  the  wrong  that  is  done  him,  and, 
passionately  desiring  to  be  free,  knows  that  he  can 
never  free  himself  from  coercion  by  coercing  others. 

This  last  is  the  position  for  which  The  Crusader  • 


stands.    But  at  the  same  time  we  assert  that  Pacifisi 
before  it  can  be  successful  must  purge  itself  of  ever 
atom  of  timidity.    "  Let  us  understand  clearly,"  sn\ 
Dr.  Orchard,  in  "The  Outlook  fop  Religion,"  "  tl: 
we  are  not  going  to  end  war  by  making  people  afrai 
of  it.    War  will  cease  to  vex  the  earth  when  men  n| 
longer  fear  it ;  when  they  have  grown  so  brave  th; 
not  all  its  horrors  affright  them."      That  is  the  p-i 
that  the  tragedy  of  the  past  few  years  has  played 
the  moral  development  of  mankind.    We  have  learn 
to  laugh  at  the  risks  involved  in  trying  to  destr 
other  people.     Now  we  must  set  ourselves  to  laugh 
the  risks  involved  in   trying  to  build  up,   by  shc( 
creative  faith  and  good -will,  the  new  world.  Laboi 
is  still  partly  in  the  earlier  stage  and  its  transition 
the  Christian  position  is  fraught  with  terrible  poss 
bilities.      Fortunately  it  is  able  to  profit  by  the  o 
periences  through  which  Capitalist  states  have  passe 
It  will  not  be  found  so  necessary  to  have  resort 
bloodshed  to  establish  the  Commune  as  it  appears 
have  been  in  the  establishment  of  Kingdoms  ar 
Empires,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  fruits  of  the 
experience  are  passed  on  vicariously  fqr  the  bene 
of  those  leading  the  new  movement  in  social  evolutio 
But  though  we  have  spoken  of  various  stages,  ai 
have,  perhaps,  seerned  to  imply  that  each  is  necessa 
in  its  place,  we  hold,  with  no  weakening  of  faith,  th 
the  method  preached  by  Jesus  nineteen  centuries 
was  relevant  then  and  is  relevant  now.      Love  odi 
quers  all  things — at  all  times.       The  possibilitj^. 
fulfilling  the  new  commandment  is  not  confined  to  ai 
particular  generation,  is  not  postponed  indefinitely 
some   future   age.    And  we   venture  to  predict  th 
there  are  some  standing-  by  at  the  present  time  wl 
shall  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  in  and  by  (. 
power  of  love. 
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Christ's  Challenge  to  Wages 


t  the  conference  on  Thursday  we  lived,  in  imagin- 
ition,  in  a  world  where  men  and'  women  no  longer 
ought,  and  grabbed  and  jostled  each  other  in  order  to 
secure  the  means  of  subsistence.  Instead  of  a  Re- 
brmatory  School,  where  people  worked  because  they 
lad  to,  Ave  had  a  vision  of  a  joyous,  dignified  self- 
especting  community,  labouring  because  they  loved 
o. 

The  traveller  in  America, — said  the  Rev.  Stanley  B. 

fames — knows  that  before  a  snow  storm  comes  on, 
le  must  take  his  bearings,  and  visualise  the  outstand- 
ng  features  to  guide  him  /  when  the  landscape  is 
jbliterated.  For  us  the  air  is  clear  at  present,  hnt  we 
;an  see  signs  of  the  greatest  crisis  which  has  visited 
IS  for  a  long  time.  We  must  discover  leading  prin- 
ciples so  that  in  the  thick  of  the  storm  we  may  know 
n  which  direction  we  must  travel.  All  are  agreed 
>n  one  point.  Only  one  thing  can  save  us,  more 
production. 

Before  Labour  can  become  a  redemptive  power, 
Labour  must  be  changed.  We  have  grown  up  in  a 
A-age  system.  Money  has  come  to  us — so  far  as  it 
las  come — through  wages.  But  men  have  not  always 
ived  so.  The  evil  of  the  wage  system  is  that  under 
t.  Labour  is  regarded  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
md  sold.  This  is  wage  slavery.  Is  lEere  any  relation 
aetween  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  and  wage 
slavery  The  slave  became  the  prop^erty  of  his  master 
and  could  be  put  to  any  task.  We  are  bought  and  sold. 


We  part  with  everything  except  our  sleeping  and 
eating  hours. 

Our  present  civilisation  is  lounded  on  a  cash  basis, 
what  Carlyle  calls  a  "cash  nexus."  All  these  things 
are  built  up  on  the  Nature  of  Industry.  The  sale  of 
Labour  involves  the  sale  of  the  product  of  Labdur. 
Part  of  the  produce  comes  back  to  the  worker  as  the 
price  of  his  Labour. 

The  existertce  of  unemployment,  the  tragedy  and 
demoralisation  which  it  involves  is  not  an  accident  of 
the  wage  system.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  which  hap- 
pens to  creep  in.  It  is  a  factor  of  ^he  system. 
Capitalists  say,  we  must  have  a  reserve.  We  are  no^; 
going  to  keep  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  You  musl 
keep  him.  And  the  Trade  Unions  have  obediently  ac- 
cepted the  situation.  Over  against  that,  Christianity 
places  an  Ideal  which  is  an  absolute  contradiction. 

It  emphasises  the  nobility  of  service — the  greatness 
of  giving  and'  the  gradeur  of  being  part  of  and  of  use 
to  a  whole.  We  want  maintenance  pay  which  shall 
enable  all  to  live  a  full  and  a  free  life.  People  ask, 
would  men  work  if  they  were  deprived  of  mercenary 
motive  ?  The  Capitalist  system  is  based  on  a  distrust 
of  Human  Nature.  The  Christian  order  is  built  up  on 
Faith  in  God,  which  means  faith  in  the  real  goodness 
of  man. 


The  Third  Conference  is  postponed  owing  to  Mr. 
James'  illness. 


-:  o: 


Save  the  Children— For  what? 


The  accounts  from  the  famine  areas  grow  no  less 
appalling. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  returning  from  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  ".Save  the  Children  "  Council  gave 
an  interview  to  the  Western  Morning  News. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  painful  of  the 
Bishop's  experiences  was  when  he  entered  Vienna 
carrying  a  wicker  basket  containing  rolls  of  Swiss 
white  bread.  The  shriek  of  mingled  wonder  and 
craving  uttered  by  a  boy  who  accidentally  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bread,  pierced  his  heart,  and  impressed 
him  more  with  the  pitiful  horror  of  the  position  of 
the  starving  children  than  all  the  figures  and  statistics 
laid  before  him. 

•He  visited  a  school  kept  by  some  Franciscan  Sisters. 
The  school  was  beautifully  kept,  but  the  children  fell 
asleep  at  their  desks,  being  weak  and  ill-nourished. 
.  .  .  .  The  sight  otf  their  little  starved  bodies  was 
pitiful  to  one  who  knew  from  personal  experience 
what  babies  were. 

The  Sv^-iss  Minister  of  Economics  at  Berne  told  the 
Bishop  that  he  had  the  gravest  misgivings  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  May,  June  and  July,  before  the 
Austrian  harvest  was  gathered. 

This  is  only  a  sample  oT  similar  reports  from  all 
parts  of  Europe. 


The  various  organisations  ifor  dealing  with  [the 
situation  are  utterly  inadequate.  They  have  not 
the  means  to  do  a  tithe  of  what  needs  doing. 

But  another  question  occurs.  Even  suppose  they 
were  possessed  o-f  resources  sufficient  to  ensure  that 
these  fever  stricken,  rickety,  tubercular  children 
should  be  fed  and  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
health,  would  it  not  be  to  send  them  back  to  condi- 
tions of  destitution  and  monotonous  toil  from  which 
it  would  be  almost  a  mercy  to  deliver  them? 

Certain  doctors,  during  the  war,  despite  their 
naturally  humane  instincts,  refused  to  serve  in  the 
army,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  no  party  to 
patching  men  up  in  order  that  they  might  be  fit  to 
return  to  the  trenches  and  there  either  receive  or  in- 
flict similar  wounds.  The  question  may  not  un- 
naturally occur  whether  it  is  enough  to  patch  up  the 
child  life  of  the  world  ff  the  present  social  and 
industrial  conditions  are  to  continue.  .When  we  are 
asked  to  sav^  the  children  let  us  ask  '  For  what?' 

While  we  render  all  the  assistance  possible,  we 
should  see  to  it  that,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  get- 
ting the  world  into  a  fit  condition  for  children  to 
live  in.  We  must  not  only  restore  life,  we  must 
make  life  worth  while.  Otherwise  our  aid  becomes 
cruelty. 


THE  CRUSADE ii. 


Friday,  April  2nd,  1<)2(). 


Christ's  Challenge  to  Caesarism 

DR.  ORCHARD  ON  JESUS  AS  HERO  AND  GENTLEMAN. 


Some  of-  the  heroic  aspects  of  Jcsus  have  been  the 
theme  of  fcertain  of  Dr.  Orchard's  sermons  at  King's 
Weigh  House  on  Lenten  Sunday  evenings.  Two  re- 
markable sermons  stand  oul?  among  the  series,  the  one 
on  Jesus  as  Hero  and  the  other  on  Jesus  as  Gentle- 
man or  Lord,  tlie  portrayal  in  each  case  having  for  its 
background,  not  only  the  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  of  old 
time,  but  the  often  sordid  and  ungenerous  world  of  to- 
day. Hardly  a  member  of  Dr.  Orchard's  congrega- 
tion can  have  gone  away  after  either  sermon  without 
a  heart  beating  a  little  faster  and  a  sterner  resolve 
for  the  Adventure  which  Christianity  really  is. 
*  •         *  '  * 

Of  Christ  as  hero  he  said,  that  although  in  our 
modern  day  the  heroic  side  of  Christ's  character  had 
been  forgotten,  in  mediaival  times  this  was  the  one 
thing  that  attracted  men  to  Him.  St.  Francis  bade 
men  follow^  Christ,  the  only  worthy  Knight.  St. 
Ignatius  wrote  his  spiritual  exercises  rather  with  the 
sword  than  with  the  pen,  and  could  hardly  conceive  of 
Christ  in  any  other  guise  than  that  of  military  leader. 
This  category  had  been  somewhat  clouded  by  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the'  tender  and  forgiving  side  of 
Christ  which  we  owed  to  the  Evangelical  Revival.  In 
the  desire  to,.commend  Christ  to  the  beaten  members 
of  our  community  it  was  necessary  to  paint  Him  as 
entirely  winsome  and  beautifully  forgiving.  There  had 
been  some  attempt  to  recover  the  notion  of  the  Hero 
in  order  to  attract  the  adolescent,  who  had  no  feeling 
at  all  for  the  Sin-bearer  and  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  But 
a  great  deal  of  this  painting  of  the  Hero  for  the 
adolescent,  chiefly  with  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  in 
mind',  presented  Christian  warfare  rather  as  a  happy 
picnic  than  anything  else.-  And  he  was  not  sure  that  it 
was  open  for  them  to  draw  any  contrast  between  the 
Hero  a^id  the  Saviour.  It  was  in  the  process  of  win- 
ning Salvation  for  us  that  He  did  a  Hero's  work  for 
us.  *  *  * 

Christ's  heroism  must  be  gathered  carefully  from 
the  Gospel  story.  The  Gospels  did  not  advertise  it. 
To  •  a  generation  w  hich  had  been  educated^  in  melo- 
drama -the  Gospels  must  appear  extraordinarily  drab. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  they  were  drama  and 
not  real  life.  Then  they  were  very  bad  drama,  very 
unexciting  fiction,  not  even  good  biography.  Com- 
positors found  It  possible  to  set  up  the  whole  of  the 
Gospels  without  using  one  note  of  exclamation.'  Yet 
all  the  same,  if  a  man  set  himself  down  to  this  colour- 
less material  .and  started  weaving  a  picture  of  it  or 
m-£iking  a  tableau,  the  whole  thin^  was  perfectly  over- 
whelming.; Let  them  get  the  Gospel  of  St,  Mark,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  mark  the  itinerary. 
It  would  be  found  that  He  went  round  and  round 
-  Galilee  in  circles  and  then  there  came  one  straight 
march  to  Jerusalem.  This  looked  like  a^planned  cam- 
paign, with  one  desperate  attack  on  the  city.  Heroism, 
too,  shone  out  in- His  sayings  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  only"  offered  among  material  things  clothes 
like  the  lilies,  food  like  the  birds  had,  and  a  house  with 
a'Toom'  to  pray  in.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  promised  champagne  and 
motor-cars  for  evermore. 


"  Tell  us  no  more  about  Christ  dying  to  save  the 
world,"  wrote  someone  (he  did  not  know  whether  he 
fought  in  the  war  or  wrote  in  the  newspapers  urging 
others  to  fight),  "we  have  had  millions  die  to  save 
the  world."  But  with  Christ  there  was  more  than 
physical  suffering,  there  was  the  anguish  O'f  rejection^ 
the  shame  of  unrequited  love.  You  could  not  tell  what  ' 
Christ  suffered  on  the  Cross  so  long  as  you  stood  oh 
the  ground  only  and  looked  up.  You  must  climb  up 
and  look  down.  When  danger  began  to  threaten  Him 
what  He  did  was  not  to  move  out  of  it  but  into  it/ 
.^nd  that  was  not  bravado.  His  real  motive  for  going 
to  Jerusalem  was  to  plead  with  the  men  at  head- 
quarters. All  through  the  story  sounded  the  overtone 
of  courage.  There  was  fearlessness  also,  which  was 
different  from  courage,  as  witnessed  In  His  reply  to 
Herod.  The  braVery  of  His  last  hours  was  magnifi- 
cent. Caiaphas  was  hysterical  by  the  side  of  that  proud 
figfure. 

But  it  would  be  asked,  "What  about  Christ's 
divinity?  When  you  start  on  His  divinity  is  not  the 
heroism  gone?"  Dr.  Orchard  put  it  that  the  case  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  Did  it  not  increase  the  heroism 
of  Christ  to  remember  that  He  was  God?  Would  it 
not  be  a  very  heroic  adventure  of  God  to  become  a 
man  among  men?  What  would  it  mean,  for  example, 
for  a  man  of  culture  to  live  among— he  was  going  to 
say  the  poor,  but  No!  No!— to  live  among  the  vulgar? 
He  thought  that  earth  would  be  a  very  lonely  place  for 
God  Yes,  but,  then.  He  was  sure  of  the  distant  vic- 
torv  Was  He?  How  distant?  Christ  would  know 
He  was' going  to  win.  Would  He?  When?  He  had 
not  won  vet.  There  were  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  prompted  the  hope  that  eventually  He 
would  win,  but  there  were  others  which  dashed  it.  ITie 
fact  was  that  this  grave  adventure  of  God  still  re- 
mained a  foriorn  hope.  There  M-as  no  sign  yet  of  H» 
winning.  It  was  harder  to  follow,  Christ  to-day  than 
ever  The  one  hope  lav  in  the  fact  that  He  could  make 
heroes  as  well— make  them  out  of  the  most  unworthy 
material.  And  so  our  Hero  turned  out  to  be  our 
Saviour  after  all. 

*  *  * 

Dr  Orchard  dealt  similariy  on  a  subsequent  Sun- 
'  day  with  the  ascription  to  Jesus  of  the  title  Lord. 
He  showed  that  the  word  "  Lord  "  was  a  title  whidi 
was  compelled  from  those  who  came  into  touch  witt 
Jesus,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  these  m,odern  days  wf 
instinctively  said,  "Sir"  to  a  man  who  called  fort 
our  respect.  Was  there  ever  such  a  gentleman  as  Jesus 
Was  there  anyone  who  compelled  the  devotion  of  al 
sorts  of  men,  very  often  strong-willed  and  >ndepend- 
ent  men,  as  He  did?  He  instanced  Bernard,  th( 
preacher  of  the  Crusades  and  the  mor^l  governor  o 
Europe,  Francis  Xavier  and  Ignatius  Loyola  Luing^ 
stone  and  John  Newton,  and  above  all  others  th< 
Cstle  Paul  who  had  been  content  to  call  themse  v. 
His  bond-servants.  There  was  something,  too,  so  sur. 
Tud  reSSed  about  His  judgments  that  all  else  lookec 
at  once  vulgar  and  mean.    He  could  not  only  put  . 
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poor  person  perfectly  at  his  ease,  but  He  could  make 
the  presumptuous  person  uncommonly  uncomfortable. 
His  handling  of  disagreeable  or  delicate  situations,  like 
the  incident  in  Simon's  house  or  that  other  incident 
when  they  brought  to  Him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
was  sublime.  He  had  an  inherent  nobility  which  'foiled 
all  attempts  to  degrade  Him.  Right  through  the 
bitter  and  unseemly  events  of  His  trial  and  death  He 
re^iained  the  Gentleman.  The  very  crown  of  thorns 
which  they  had  laughingly  put  sideways  on  His  head 
and  the  broken  reed  which  they  had  stuck  in  His  hands 
had  become  recognised  by  the  world,  such  was  His 
bearing  of  them,  to  be  the  insignia- of  an  empire  He 

had  yet  to  win.  We  all  had  to  say  "  Sir  "  to  Jesus. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Orchard  drew  attention  to  the  gradual  rise  in 
respect  which  His  contemporaries  and  those  who  came 
after  Him  paid  to  Jesus.  It  was  not  long  before  Jesus 
came  actually  to  be  worshipped,  to  be  prayed  to,  to 
have  words  transferred  to  Him  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah  alone.  And  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  this  was  due  to  the  growing  mastery 
which  Jesus  exercised  over  His  fellows.  The  New 
Testament  was  a  perfect  chaos  on  the  subject  of  the 
deity  of  Jesus.  It  was  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  explicit  in  its  pages.  It  Avas  not ;  but 
the  fact  was  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  to_  be 
framed  in  order  to  prevent  Christianity  from  becoming 
tritheistic.  Jesus  was  actually  challenging  equality 
with  God.  *'  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God.  .  .  "  He  might  even  come  before  God 
in  the  mind  of  His  followers.  To  this  day,  said  Dr. 
Orchard,  he  knew  people  who  did  not  ascribe  the  god- 
head to  Jesus  because  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  good 
enough  name  for  him.  They  almost  liked  the  idea  of 
Jesus  as  a  revolutionary  against  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe."  It  was  to  prevent  a  super-exaltation  of 
Jesus  that  this  title  "  Lord  "  was  given  Him.  Was 
not  the  deity  of  Christ  assumed  throughout  the 
Gospels  ?  Who  else  could  this  be  that  claimed  to  come 
before  father  and  mother,  who  claimed  to  stand  be- 
hind every  genuine  prophet,  every  properly  com- 
missioned apostle  ? 

1  *  * 

What  would  the  title  imply.  Dr.  Orchard  went  on,  if 
we  adopted  it  for  Him  to-day  ?  He  supposed  that  to 
call  even  Jesus  Lord  might  conflict  disagreeably  with 
democratic  sentiments.  Were  we  not  getting  rid  of 
lords  and  kings,  and  should  we  set  up  an  autocracy  in 
religion?  What  with  thrones  overturning  and  the 
cLimour  for  the  Kaiser  to  be  hung,  the  whole  move- 
ment of  religion,  surely,  should  be  towards  a  perfect 
equality  whereby  all  these  trappings  of  nobility  could 
be  got  rid  of.  Were  we  Nonconformists  somewhat 
ashamed  of  the  title  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'?  "Our 
Lordl"  Was  it  not  a  Churchman's  phrase,  used  by 
people  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Sovereign 
Lord  the  Pope  or  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  or  that? 
But,  then,  had  democracy  yet  reached  its  consumma- 
tion? It  had  shaken  itself  free  from  some  autocracies, 
but  there  were  others  which  remained.  There  were 
republics  he  could  mention  with  Presidents  far  more 
autocratic  than  any  constitutional  monarch.  And 
enthroned  in  our  midst  there  was  the  domination  of 
the  newspaper  proprietor.  When  we  got  free  from  cer- 
tain remaining  tyrannies  it  would  be  time  to  discuss 
whether  "  Lord  "  was  an  offensive  title  to  retain.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  was  going  further  than 
mere  democracy.  There  was  a  new  theory  now — which 
gained  its  vogue  from  reaction — the  theory  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Nobody  knew  what 
would  come  of  it,  but  vengeance  for  the  long  class  rule 
of  the  past  would  come  in  one  shape  or  other.  There 
was  only  one  thing  that  would  ever  save  England  from 
dictatorship  bringing  chaos  and  anarchy  and  desola- 
tion ;  it  was  that  the  proletariat  should  discover  that 
there  was  one  Monarch  who  was  a  peasant  and  one 
Lord  Avho  was  certainly  a  member  of  the  proletariat. 
The  way  of  deliverance  from  our  present  dreads  was 
to  discover  Christ  and  crown  Him  the  one  King  and 
call  Him  and  none  other  Lord. 

-■;  ■• 

The  word  "  Lord,"  if  they  were  going  to  adopt  it 
to-day,  meant  a  final  challenge  to  Cgesarisni.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  Lord  of  lords.  It  was  the  lowly  Naza- 
rene  who  challenged  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill.  That  was  where  the  issue  really  lay.  Of 
course,  we  were  all  in  deadly  hatred  of  Caesarism  (if 
you  spelt  it  with  a  "  K  ")  ;  we  hated  its  domination 
and  its  boast  and  its  ruthless  cruelty,  but  there  was 
another  Caesarism  which  promised,  "  I  alone  can  keep 
the  peace.  I  alone  can  keep  the  subject  nations  in 
their  right  place.  I  alone  can  preserve  order  among 
the  discontented  peoples.  Better  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me."  The  question  which  pressed  equally  upon 
orthodox  and  unorthodox  was  whether  Jesus  should  be 
Lord  of  the  earth  as  He  was  Lord  of  heaven.  Could 
His  Cross  save  the  nations  from  their  present  terrors 
and  tyrannies  ?  Could  He  find  a  way  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties, or  had  we  still  got  to  go  on  with  the  old  com- 
promise; Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry — 
keep  your  bombing  planes  loaded,  your  tank^  well 
greased,  your  poison  gas  in  readiness,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  hell  manufacturing  business  in  good  condition  ? 
t  * 

"  One  thing  I  do  know:  Christ  will  leave  the  world 
to  its  own  devices  if  it  wants  to  share  that  sort  of 
thing  with  homage  to  Himself.  The  final  and  full  as- 
cription of  lordship  must  come  from  the  soul  of  man. 
This  is  not  a  theological  question.  What  you  have  to 
decide  is  w'hether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  He  stood  b 
His  earthly  career,  with  His  toil-worn  hands,  is  the 
sort  of  person  you  would  naturally  call  Loird.  Be  care- 
ful before  you  answer.  Your  answer  may  not  tell  us 
much  more  about  Jesus  Christ  than  we  know  already. 
But  it  will  tell  us  a  great   deal  about  you!" 

DISPLAYED  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

£5  per  page  per  insertion,  ;£2/10/-  i-page  per 
insertion. 

25/-  quarter  page  per  insertion,  6/6  per  inch  per 
insertion. 

10%  reduction  on  four  insertions  and  upwards. 

Small  prepaid  advertisements  Is.  first  two  lines; 
6d.  a  line  afterwards. 

All  advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  by  the 
Monday  before  publishing  day. 

COTTAGE  or  ROOMS  WANTED.— The  Joint  Board  for  the 
Assistance  of  C.O.'s  is  urgently  wanting  living  accommo- 
dation for  a  sick  comrade,  who  at  present  is  living  under 
conditions  which  are  further  undermining  his  health.  Will 
any  friend  who  knows  of  suitable  accommodation  please 
communicate  with  Lester  Smith,  17,  Red  Lion  Square, 
London,  W.C.i.  ' 
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The  Look 

To  the  student  of  human  nature  the  outstanding  fact 
of  the  mental  outlook  of  modern  England  is  that  every- 
one is  looking  backward.  The  overwhelming  mass  of 
people  seem  to  be  craning  their  psychological  necks  to 
vision  a  fast  receding  and  never-t6-return-past.  For 
five  years  they  have  been  travelling  in  one  direction 
and  looking  in  another,  with  the  result  that  they  know 
little  of  the  world  they  are  actually  living  in  to-day  and 
nothing  of  the  world  we  shall  be  living  in  a  year  or 
two  hence.  To  the  soldier  this  '  volte -face  '  js  not  a 
little  startling.  •During'  the  war  lew  of  us  ever  looked 
backward.  We  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
war  would  be  over,  when  we  should  return  to  the  land 
which  was  to  be  made  'fit  to  heroes!'  to  the  days  when 
we  should  be  able  to  work  out  our  ideals  which  were 
born  in  the  struggle  and  nurtured  by  many  a  scene  round 
a  comrade's  grave.  With  many  a  'stand  to'  at  dawn  we 
have  looked  across  '  No  man's  land  '  and  pictured  the 
morning  whose  dawn  should  herald  the  coming  of  the 
New  World,  and  incidentally  a  British  victory.  The 
dream  has  materialised  and  now  for  the  first  time  we 
find  something  lacking  in  the  picture.  "  We  have  not 
sheathedi  the  sword,  until  Belgium  has  been  restored, 
etc.,"  to  quote  the  Paisley  Imperialist,  but  the  sword 
has  dropped  backward  in  its  sheath  with  a  particularly 
hollow  sound.  Never  has  might  conquered  so  com- 
pletely and  yet  we  turn  away  disgusted  from  the  fr.iits 
of  our  victory.  The  man-in-the-street  never  looks 
forward  now.  The  Great  Day  is  the  pre-war  day. 
Utopia  is  no  longer  the  promised  land  which  wc  w^ere 
to  enter  ujxjn  the  signing  of  peace — but  Utopia  is  back 
in  1914 — in  those  days  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we 
passed  through  with  much  discontent  and  grumbling. 

To-day  pre-war  is  the  '  hall-mark.'  Sellers  of  every 
description  of  goods  no  longer  enter  into  a  lengthy 

FELLOWSHIP  OF 

(London 

EDUCATION  CONFERENCE.— We  are  for- 
tunate  in  having  secured  as  our  speakers  for  the  third 
Conference  MisS  Doris  Lester,  whose  subject  will  be 
"  The  Challenge  of  the  City  Child,"  and  Mr.  B.  H. 
Langdon  Davies,  who  will  speak  on  "  Education  for 
Freedom."  The  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W.,  on  Saturday, 
April  10th.  Miss  Lester  will  open  the  afternoon  session 
at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Langdon  Davies  the  evening  session  at 
6  p.m.,  when  Miss  Alice  Woods,  late  of  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College  will  take  the  chair.  Tea  can  be 
obtained  on  the  premises  at  a  moderate  charge.  Ad- 
mission is  entirely  free  and  open  to  alL 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  BUSINESS.— All  engaged  in 
business,  either  as  employers  or  employees,  are  asked 
to  book  Tuesday,  April  13th,  when  Mr.  Malcolm 
Sparkes  will  open  a  Round-Table  Conference  on  the 
above  subject  at  7  p.m.,  in  the  Church  Room  at  the 
King's  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  TABLE.— We 
should  like  to  hear  at  once  from  those  interested  in  this 
suggestion,  as  the  Rev.  Bernard  Waike  will  be  preach- 
ing at  the  King's  Wejgh  House  Church  on  Sunday, 


Forward 

peroration  upon  the  value  of  their  goods,  but  simpl 
whisper  '  pre-war  '  as  a  guarantee  of  their  super 
excellence.  The  remuneration  of  labour  is  based  ori 
the  '  pre-war  '  rate  for  the  trade  and  the  '  pre-war  ' 
cost  of  hving.  Everything  is  weighed  in  this  never 
failing  balance.  Commercially  and  economically  we  are 
looking  backward,  and  he  would  be  an  Oliver  Twist 
indeed  who  asked  for  more  than  his  '  pre-war  '  ration 
of  this  world's  goods.  One  thing  is  agreed  upon  by 
everyone.  The  War  must  be  forgotten.  Politicians 
and  economists  are  urging  us  to  forget  the  war  and 
even  the  Churches  are  preaching  that  we  should  'forget 
our  enemies.'  How  many  people  realise  that  the  one 
hope  of  salvation  is  that  we  should  remember  the  war, 
and  that  some  of  those  that  knew  the  horror  of  it  all, 
should  have  constant  seizures  of  the  kind  of  '  Trench 
fever  '  to  which  few  of  us  were  strangers — the  fever 
for  a  new  order  of  things,  the  passion  for  a  better 
world.  If  the  war  has  not  been  a  revelation  to  us  we 
are  hopelessly  blind,  if  it  has  been  a  revelation  to  us 
our  '  pre-war  *  ideals  are  obsolete,  our  '  pre-war  ' 
gospel  incomplete.  There  should  be  no  such  command 
as  '  as  you  were  '  in  the  Christian  Army  at  any  rate. 
Before  the  war  a  "  brotherhood  "  in  the  Church  was 
good  enough,  now  our  aims  mifst  not  fall  short  of  the 
"  brotherhood  of  man."  Then  a  national  outlook  now 
an  international  one;  then  a  Christian  England  now 
a  Christian  Humanity.  If  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
survive  it  must  look  forward,  it  must  see  the  New 
World  where  frontiers  do  not  exist  topographically 
any  more  than  they  exist  geographically.  Morality 
and  not  Nationality  must  form  the  basis  of  alliances. 
If  Christianity  is  to  become  international  the  Church 
must  recog^nise  its  International  obligations. 

WALLACE  H.  HANCOCK  (Ex -Lieut.) 

RECONCILIATION. 

Union). 

April  18th,  and  we  would  arrange  for  him  to  mee 
such  friends,  either  before  or  after  that  date. 

PREACHERS  OF  THE  NEW  CRUSADE.— O 
Saturday,  April  17th,  a  Conference  will  be  held  in 
the  Church  Room  at  the  King's  Weigh  House,  from 
3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  when  Mr. 
Bernard  Walke  will  open  the  subject  of  Preachers  as 
referred  to  in  his  article  in  The  Crusader  of  March 
5th.  All  willing  to  take  part  in  this  Movement  or  to 
offer  their  fellowship,  are  heartily  invited,  and  are 
asked  to- send  word  to  the  London  Union  Secretary, 
or  The  Crusader  Office.    Tea  from  5  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— This  begins  on  Monday, 
April  12th,  when  a  meeting  will  take  place  at  7.45, 
outside  the  G.E.R.  Station,  Leytonstone.  On  Tuesday 
and  Friday  there  will  be  meetings  at  5.45  near  Marble 
Arch,  and;  on  Wednesday,  at  7.30,  in  the  Mflrket 
Place,  Lewisham.  Very  considerable  help  is  needed, 
as  other  meetings,  which  we  cannot  at  the  moment 
announce,  are  to  be  arranged. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON, 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.l. 
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The  Bishop  of  Woolwich  on  "The  Cruel 
Competitive   System " 


A  unique  event  occurred  at  Hither  Green  recently, 
when  the  Labour  Party  and  Trades  Un'ons  of  Lewis - 
ham,  including  branches  of  the  N.U.R.,  N.U.V.W., 
Union  of  Post-Office  Workers,  United  Order  of 
Builders,  N.F.D.D.S.S.,  N.U.  Corporation  Workers 
and  the  Socialist  Sunday  School,  paraded  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich. 

We  select  a  few  points  from  his  Address  : — 
We  had  sown  what  we  had  reaped.  It  must  be  ack-  . 
nowledged  that  the  dominant  factor  that  had  governed 
our  past  civilisation  had  been  the  spirit  of  acquisitive- 
ness— the  love  of  gain,  whether  national  or  individual, 
and  that  a  gain  of  material  ends.  To  achieve  this  we 
had  built  up  ,a  cruel  competitive  system,  by  Avhich  the 
strong  had  been  able  to  gain  and  the  weak  might  fall 
by  the  way.  Such  development  had  not  been  Christian, 
but  frankly  pagan.  God  forbid  that  men  and  women 
should  be  content  with  such  modes  of  life!  With  this 
came  a  demand  for  that  %vhich  Christ  came  to  give — 
life,  and  life  in  abundance.  In  England,  and  in  other 
countries^  too,  there  was  going  to  be  a  great  demand 
for  life.  He  believed  the  motive  for  this  demand  was 
not  merely  economic  or  material,  but  that  it  was 
spiritual.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  which  was  in 
everj''  man  and  woman  clamouring  for  expansion  and 
that  life  which  God  had  given  them. 

"INDUSTRY  EXISTS  FOR  MAN." 

This  demand  (Dr.  Hough  proceeded)  expressed  it- 
self in  four  ways.  "First,  it  demanded  an  entirely  new 
relation  between  employer  and  employed.  It  chal- 
lenged the  subordination  of  one  class  to  another ;  it 
challenged  that  any  class  had  the  sole  prerogative  to 
govern  or  to  rule.  It  demanded  this  because  it  be- 
lieved industry  existed  for  man,  not  man  for  industry, 
and  he  could  not  believe  in  the  stability  of  that  society 
which  crippled  the  personality  of  the  workers,  or  which 
deprived  them,  of  the  control  of  those  material 
things  w'hich  made  their  lives,  and  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  freedom.  They  made  this  demand  because 
every  child  born  into  the  world  was  equal,  not  in 
powers,  but  in  that  they  all  had  an  inalienable  right 
to  make  an  equal  opportunity  of  all  those  powers  in 
life  with  which  God  had  endowed  them.  They  made 
this  claim  because  the  essential  wealth  of  the  nation 
was  its  people.  Life  was  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  money  or  property;  all  that  life  was  needed,  and 
they  must  preserve  it  and  see  that  it  was  developed  to 
its  highest  capacity.  They  made  this  demand  because 
all  must  work:  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  man  and 
woman.  They  did  not  want  those  parasites  who  lived 
upon  society,  with  money  which  they  had  never  earned 
and  for  which  they  had  never  worked,  nor  did  they 
want  those  loafers  and  idlers  who  had  never  worked, 
to  whatever  class  they  belonged. 

He  had  spoken  about  the  system  of  competition — 
a  cursed  system  and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  They 
were  told  that  without  competition  they  could  not  get 
the  best  out  of  men.  He  did  not  believe  it :  he  did  not 
think  so  badly  of  his  fellows.    He  believed  that  love 


and  co-operation  was  a  stronger  incentive  than  com- 
petition, and  they  wanted  to  see  men  inspired  by  that 
spirit  of  co-operation,  glad  to  work  not  only  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  for  the  good  of  all.  He  knew  the 
cynic  would  pass  a  cheap  sneer,  but  that  did  not 
prove  the  case.  He  believed  it  was  possible  that  men 
and  women  could  be  inspired  more  highly  by  the  spirit 
of  unselfish  devotion  than  they  ever  would  be  by  a 
mere  desire  for  personal  gain.  And  they  demanded 
a  new  life:  "  I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  that 
they  may  have  abundance."  He  had  I  ved  in  South 
London  for  thirty-two  years,  mostly  among  industrial 
people.  He  could  look  back  to  those  early  days  when 
men  working  on  the  railways  were  earning  their  18s. 
a  week.  He  had  seen  homes — houses  in  which  people 
were  living  which  were  a  disgrace  not  only  to  Christ- 
ianity, but  to  our  humanity.  He  had  seen  life  ham- 
pered, dwarfed,  injured  in  every  direction.  "  We 
have  been  promising  the  workers  a  new  Jerusalem," 
said  the  preacher,  "  and  we  have  given  them  South 
London  and  Birmingham  and  Manchester!  These 
things  have  got  to  be  changed!" 

He  stoodi  as  representative  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  knew  that  the  Church  was  under  sus- 
picion by  a  large  number  in  the  industrial  world.  He 
did  not  wonder  at  it.  They  said  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  church  of  a  class.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  that,  though  not  all,  as 
they  in  South  London  knew.  He  said,  further,  that 
in  the  struggle  in  which  industry  had'  engaged  in  the 
last  hundred  years  in  achieving  freedom  the  Church 
had  not  stood  by  the  side  of  industry,  and  certainly 
had  not  ledi  the  way.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
Church  was  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  working  class.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to 
answer  them.  It  was  not  altogether  true  ;  there  had 
been  great  leaders  like  Morris,  Kingsley,  Shaftesbury 
and  Westcott  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  working  class.  He  knew  that,  officially, 
the  Church  had  been  largely  deficient,  but  he  wanted 
them  to  believe  that  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  by 
men  like  Morris  and  Kingsley  was  bearing  fruit,  and 
that  there  was  growing  up  in  the  Church  a  large 
number  of  men  who  would  endorse  every  single  word 
he  had  said.  They  rejoiced  in  the  Labour  movement, 
and  came  out  to  it  with  .open  arms.  "We  are  not  here 
because  we  think  that  our  house  is  in  danger;  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  is  burning  in  our  hearts, 
and  that  we  are  here  because  we  believe  in  our  Master, 
Who  '  came  that  they  may  have  life'."  In  this  they 
asked  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  be  by  the  side  of 
the  workers. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Rice),  and  a  special  petition  was  offered  up  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Couchman,  secretary  of  the 
Lewisham  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Corporation 
Workers,  who  had  been  suddenly  seized^  with  serious 
illness.  The  Lessons  were  read  by  Councillor  Cant, 
and  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  (Lewisham  I.L.P.)  was  at  the 
organ. 
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A  Dual  Day 

By  Rev.  F.  R.  SWAN. 


In  the  world  of  industry  there  is  .n  movement  to- 
wards a  much  shorter  day.  The  48-hour  week  will 
have  to  give  place  to  one  of  44  or  40  hours,  and  even 
less.  Labour  is  for  life,  not  life  for  labour.  Work 
should  help  in  character  making,  and  should  be  an 
expression  of  the  soul  of  man. 

What  is  the  Dual  Day  ?  It  means  a  working  day 
divided  into  two  parts— one  for  the  nation's  woric, 
the  other  for  the  individual's  own  work.  It  means 
the  ceasing  of  ordinary  labour,  say,  at  four  o'clock, 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  be  spent  in  a  variety  of  re- 
creative work  or  enjoyments.  These  would  include 
various  handcrafts,  gardening,  book  reading,  song, 
dancing,  etc. 

This  idea  of  the  Dual  Day  has  been  energetically 
illustrated  by  Miss  A.  L.  Lawrence,  who  at  the 
Cloisters,  Letchworth,  has  organised  classes  for 
hand-loom  weaving,  printing,  bocJt- repairing,  car- 
pentering. Her  monthly  magazine,  "  The  Dual  Day," 
advocates  this  idea  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Far  too  little  is  thought  about  the  use,  value  and 
employment  of  leisure  time.  A  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered. 
The  Dual  Day  provides  for  this  urgent  social  need. 

For  this  new  kind  of  leisure,  however,  labour  facili- 
ties could  easily  be  organised  in  many  villages  and 
towns.  Suitable  communal  halls  could  be  built  and 
equipped,  or  the  available  rooms  and  various  build- 
ings could  be  used.  In  these  places  a  variety  of 
attractive  and  useful  things  could  be  produced.  Not 
cheap  and  nasty,  shoddy  or  snobby  goods.  But 
something  worth  looking  it,  worth  wearing  and 
showing  as  an  expression  of  joy,  interest  and  social 
fellowship. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  idea  is  not  that  the  manual 
worker  must  necessarily  go  and  read  books,  or  the 
aon -manual  worker  go  dig,  though  at  some  period 
or  another  this  kind  of  relaxation  might  suit  indi- 


vidual cases.  The  real  change  and  rest  would  be  in 
the  idea  and  object  of  the  labour.  It  would  be 
change  from  the  drive,  the  speeding-up,  the  rush  and 
authority  of  organised  machine  production  to  the 
freedom  and  more  or  less  self -management  of  hand 
craft  production.  A  very  welcome  change  that  would 
be !  We  know  that  even  after  hours  of  hard  work 
many  people  really  enjoy  ^Vorking  strenuously  foic 
their  own  personal  pleasure  or  home  needs,  at  the 
things  that  give  joy. 

The  Dual  Day  suggests  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
idea  of  industry  and  the  purpose  of  labour.  At  pre 
sent  for  masses  of  men  and  women  working  in  the 
profiteering  system  it  is  all  bed  and  work.  That 
won't  do.  There  must  be  alternative  interests  other 
than  degrading  idleness,  silly  pictures,  dirty  pubhcs 
lounging  about,  the  parading  of  noisy,  dirty  an 
flashy  street.  There  is  a  law  of  rhythm  in  life 
which  must  be  recognised.  Rest  through  joy  irt 
work,  relaxation  through  pleasure  in  recreative  pur 
suits,  are  needed  for  the  soul.  Liberation  is  needed 
from  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
Every  day  work  must  become  a  means  of  life.  More 
joy,  colour,  beauty,  individual  effort  and  originality 
jyje  waiting  to  be  revealed  as  the  inborn  word  of  the 
eternal  spirit,  and  things  produced  under  such  condi 
tions  and  in  such  a  free  spirit  will  not  .^only  be  wel 
come  in  the  home  and  save  the  extortionate  cost  o 
shop  stuff,  but  will  have  a  meaning  and  value  tha 
ordinary  machine  goods  cannot  possibly  have.  It 
understood  that  the  products  of  handcraft  do  no 
enter  into  competition  vin  the  ordinary  markets,  h 
are  used  and  exchanged  for  personal  neeJs.  Th 
modern  sub-division  of  labour  is  demoralising — me 
and  women  are  divided  until  they  can  do  nothing  but 
a  mere  fraction  of  work.  To  create  a  thing  is  to  be- 
come a  co-worker  with  God  in  quite  a  new  sense. 
The  Dual  Day  points  to  this  divine  end. 


The  SharehoMers'  'Statement 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  see  on  opposite  page  the  "  Declaration  (for  Stocldiolders, "  which  is 
being  issued  in  America  by  "  The  World  To-morrow." 

Our  own  Movement  is  mentioned,  and  I  fancy  that  the  x\merican  DeclaratFon' is  the  child  of  the  "  Share- 
holders' Statement."    It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  phrasing. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  more  signatures,  with  contributions  towards  the  expenses. 


WE,  the  undersigned,  being  Shareholders  or  Beneficiaries  through  Shares  in  Companies,  wish  to 
state  publicly  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  claims  of  he  workers  to  wages  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
live  a  full  and  free  life,  comes  before  the  claims  of  Shareholders  to  Dividends, 

We  will  therefore  support  such  a  re-organization  of  the  present  Industrial  System  as  shall  bring 
about  the  highest  good  of  the  workers  and  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  are  prepared  to  accept 
whatever  personal  loss  shall  arise  through  such  re-organization. 

We  invite  all  Shareholders  in  Companies  to  realize  their  immense  responsibilities  and  we  ask  for  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

Name  ,  

Address  ,  .     ■ 


Address— MISS  WILSON,  10,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 


Friday,  April  2nd,  1920. 
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A  Challenge  to  Stockholders 


(AMERICAN) 


-  The  idea  of  private  property  of  some  kind  is  as  old 
as  civilization  itself,  but  only  in  modern  times  has 
widespread  absentee  ownership  been  made  possible 
through  a  system  of  joint  stock  companies.  By  this 
device  men  and  women  as  stockholders  are  enabled  to 
own  and  control  properties  to  which  they  make  no 
contribution  whatsoever  in  labour  of  hand  or  brain — 
properties  which  in  many  cases  they  have  never  set 
eyes  on,  and  for  which  they  feel  little  or  no  responsi- 
bility so  long-  as  dividends  come  in  regularly. 

How  general  is  this  absentee  ownership  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  to-day  more  than  half  the  total  product 
of  American  industry  is  turned  out  by  corporation 
owned  plants,  whose  share- 
holders as  a  rule  contribute 
nothing,    save   the  money 
originally    invested,  from 
which  they  confidently  look 
for    dividends    year  after 
year  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  in  this  fateful  hour 
in  the  world's  history  the 
ethical  problems  of  this 
system  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  world  must  be 
faced  without  evasion.  No 
longer  can  we  easily  dis- 
miss the  whole  matter  from 
our  conscience  by  the 
familiar  assertions  that  in- 
dustry requires  capital, 
that  only  the  offer  of  divi- 
dends will  secure  money  to 
establish  new  enterprises, 
or  that  if  the  present 
system  were  abolished 
widows  and  orphans  (or 
some  of  them)  would  be 
left  unprovided  for.  Is  it 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  a  system  which 
would  in  some  more  equit- 
able way  serve  these 
necessary  ends  ?  Because 
the  industrial  system  re- 
quires that  initial  fund  or 
reservoir  which  we  call 
capital,  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  capital  which  is 

socially  created,  rsust  forever  be  individually  controlled. 
Valuable  new  enterprises  are  actually  often  discour- 
aged because  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  large 
dividends.  And  widows  and  orphans  sometimes  fare 
ill  at  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who,  on  occasion, 
most  eloquently  plead  their  needs.  The  financiers 
who  looted  the  New  Haven  or  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
roads were  less  considerate  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  than  the  "  reddest  "  of  radicals  who  would 
propose  some  form  of  co-operation  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  system. 

In  legal  theory  stockholders  have  well-nigh  abso- 
lute control  over  the   industry  in  which   they  have 


A   DECLARATION    FOR  STOCKHOLDERS. 


o: 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  view  of  our  respon- 
sibility as  stockholders  and  beneficiaries  through 
shares  in  corporations,  feel  compelled  to  state 
our  conviction  : 

1.  That  the  first  charge  on  industry  should  be 
the  adequate  and  honorable  compensation  of 
those  engaged  in  it. 

2.  That  the  ultimate  control  in  industry 
should  pass  from  the  owners  of  capital  to  those 
who  work  by  hand  or  brain. 

In  so  far  as  we  may  have  power  or  influence  we 
will  use  it  to  carry  this  belief  into  effect  in  the 
determination  of  questions  concerning  wages 
and!  working  conditions  in  those  companies  in 
which  we  hold  stock.  Furthermore  we  will 
seek  and  support  such  reorganization  of  industry 
as  will  promote  the  highest  good  both  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  commi^iity  at  large,  even 
though  it  may  mean  the  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  any  separate  class  of  shareholders, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  such  personal 
loss  as  may  arise  from  this  process  of  re- 
organization. We  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
stockholders  to  this  end. 

All  who  are  willing  to  sign  the  above  state- 
ment or  have  comment  to  make  on  it  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  "  The  World  Tomorrow." 


stock  whether  by  inheritance,  by  gambling  on  the 
stock  market,  or  by  investment  or  hard-earned  sav- 
ings. Though  this  arbitrary  power  of  ownership  on 
the  part  of  investors  has  been  somewhat  checked  in 
recent  years  by  the  growing  strength  of  organized 
labour  and  in  some  cases  by  legislation,  nevertheless 
power  still  resides  in  property  and  ownership  rather 
than  in  life  and  labour  of  hand  or  brain.  Can  this 
situation  be  ethically   justified  ? 

Again  there  is  the  question  of  profits  and  their 
distribution  to  stockholders.  The  recent  coal  strike 
has  vividly  illuminated  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  Men 
and  women  everywhere — not  thousands  but  millions  of 

them — are  asking  by  what 
moral  right  do  private 
owners  of  coal  fields  re- 
ceive profits  ranging,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McAdoo,  as 
high  as  2,000  per  cent,  in 
1917,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Glass  to  800  per  cent,  in 
subsequent  years  when 
sacrifice  was  urged  upon 
us  all ! 

Every  day  our  news- 
papers tell  of  the  mount- 
ing profit  of  those  who 
minister  to  our  necessities. 
Here  for  example  is  the 
Cuba  Sugar  Corporation, 
showing  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1919, 
an  increase  in  operating 
profit  over  the  previous 
year  of  $3,000,000,  most 
of  which  is  to  go  to  share- 
holders in  increased  divi- 
dends,— and  this  in  time  of 
sugar  famine.*  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  in  general  more 
than  one-half  of  the 
income  of  residents  of 
the  United  States  is  now 
derived  not  from  service 
rendered  but  from  pro- 
perty owned. 

Criticism  of  this  system 
now  rumbling  round  the 
world  like  thunder,  is  not 
silenced  by  saying  that  many  investments  result  in  loss 
and  not  profit,  or  by  asserting  that  increased  produc- 
tion (which  assuredly  our  present  system  is  not 
securing  in  satisfactory  fashion)  rather  than  more 
equitable  distribution  is  the  way  of  salvation. 
(To  be  continued.) 

*  Basil  Manley,  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labour 
Board,  charges  that  in  1917,  "nearly  half  of  the  coal  companies, 
185  out  of  404,  actually  earned  profits  on  their  capital  stock 
ranging  from  100  per  cent,  to  7,856  per  cent."  He  also  pre- 
sents figures  as  to  gross  profiteering  in  the  wool,  steel  and 
packing  industries  which  concea'ed  their  real  profits  even  from 
their  stockholders. 
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BOOKL AND    "  ™e  soul  of  the  people," 


Stephen  Reynolds'  books  are  already  well  known. 
"  It  seems  so  "  and  "  A  Poor  Man's  House  "  are  fre- 
quently seen  on  bookstalls.  Before  the  war  they  were 
read  pretty  widely,  I  believe,  and  had  a  certain  vogfue. 
Whether  they  have  maintained  their  popularity  I  don't 
know.  It  was  not  because  they  were  or  are  populai 
that,  the  other  day,  I  took  up  and  commenced  to  read 
the  latter  of  the  two  volumes  named,  but  because,  in 
discussing  with  a  friend,  the  psychology  and  ethics  of 
the  poor  I  was  recommended  to  read  "  A  Poor  Man's 
House"  (Macmillan,  2/-).  I  approached  It,  therefore, 
with  a  d-efinite  purposfe.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the 
author  could  tell  me  about  the  mind  of  the  workers. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  important  or  fascinating 
subject  at  the  present  time,  and  anything  that  can  throw 
light  on  it  is  to  be  eagerly  welcomed.  For  it  should 
be  realised  that  there  are,  living  side  by  side  in  our 
cities  and  through  the  country-side,  two  distinct  civi- 
lizations, two  races  as  different  from  each  other  as  any 
two  nations.  One  belongs  to  the  past  and  one  to  the 
future.  One  lives  in  comparative  security  and  comfort. 
The  other  must  struggle  from  month  to  month  for  the 
necessaries  and  decencies  orf  life. 

It  was  not  the  disclosures  that  I  wanted,  however, 
which  first  struck  me  in  reading  the  book.  The  realism 
with  wh'ch  the  life  of  a  Devonshire  fishing  village  is 
depicted  caught  my  eye  at  once.  The  moods  of  the 
sea,  the  delightful  western  dialect  of  Tony  Widger  and 
his  fellows,  the  little  village  incidents  that  make  up 
"  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  " — these  were  the 
things  that  arrested  my  attention.  But  as  I  read  on  I 
found  that  I  was  in  a  new  world — not,  it  is  true,  .alto- 
gether new  to  me,  but  new  as  compared  with  tl.e 
world  that  calls  itself  "  the  world."  Here  the  values 
of  fashionable  society  were  reversed.  Things  that  had 
been  accepted  as  honourable  were,  in  this  sohere,  re- 
garded with  contempt.  Other  things  "catalogued  as 
"  evil  "  were  here  looked  upon  as  norrhal  and  r'ght. 

HOTEL   VERSUS  COTTAGE. 

In  this  passage  these  two  worlds  face  each  other. 
Speaking  of  his  life  in  an  hotel  and  comparing  it  with 
the  soc'etv  found  in  and  about  Tonv  Widg"er's  cottage. 
Stephen  Reynolds  says:  "Though  the  good,  well 
cooked  food,  neither  so  greasy  nor  so  starchy  as  Mrs. 
Widger's,  is  an,  agreeable  change,  I  sit  .^t  the  table 
d'hote  and  rage  within.  I  am  compelled  to  hear  a 
conversation  that  irritates  me  almost  beyond  amuse- 
ment, at  it.  These  people  here  are  on  holiday.  Most  of 
them,  by  their  talk,  were  never  on  anything  else.  Thev 
chirp,  in  lively  or  bored  fashion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  things  that  don't  matter,  of  the  ornamentat'ons, 
the.  superfluities  and  the  relaxations  of  life.  At  Tony 
Widger's  they  discuss — and  much  more  merrily — the 
things  that  do  matter;  the  means  of  I'fe  itself.  Here 
they  say:  Is  the  table  d'h6te  as  it  might  be?  Is  the 
society  what  it  might  be?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  there  is 
no  char-a-banc  or  a  motor  service  to  Cranmere  Pool 
or  Yes  Tor.  There  the  equivalent  question  is  :  "  Shall 
us  hae  money  to  go  through  the  winter?  Shall  us  hae 
bread  and  scrape  to  eat?"  Here,  a  man  wonders  if  in 
the  strong  moorland  air  some  slight  non -incapacitating 
ailment  wiH  leave  him  ;  illness  is  inconvenient  apd  dis- 


appointing, but  not  ruinous.  There  Tony  wonders 
if  the  exposure  and  continual  boat-hauling  arp  not  tak- 
ing too  much  out  of  him  ;  if  he  is  not  ageing  before 
his  time;  if  he  will  not  be  past  earning  before  the 
younger  children  arc  off  his  hands." 

SPARROWISM. 

This  life  of  insecurity  leads  to  a  kind  ol  fatalism  r.r 
rather  to  the  kind  of  faith  which  the  Peasant  oif  (larice 
taught  mankind.  "  If  the  sparrows  themselves,"  says 
our  author,  "  had  been  acquainted  with  '  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  and  one  of  them  shall; 
not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father,'  their  atti- 
tude towards  religion  might  have  resembled  Tony's — a 
mixture  of  trust  and  insousciancc,  neither  of  them 
driven  to  any  logical  conclusion  and  both  tempered'  by. 
fatalism.  "When  yoii  got  tu  die,  yu  got  tu,"  says  Tony, 
and  it  makes  little  difference  to  him  whether  the  event, 
has  been  decreed  since  the  beginning  of  time,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  decreed  at  some  future  date  by  a 
being  so  remote  as  God.  The  thing  is,  to  accept 
the  decree  courageously. 

"  The  children  go  to  Sunday  School,  of  course;  it 
is  convenient  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  while 
Sunday's  dinner  is  being  cooked  and  the  afternoon 
snooze  being  taken.  Besides,  though  the  .Sunday 
School  teaching  is  a  fearful  hotch-potch  of  heaven, 
hell  and  self-interest,  the  tea  fights,  concerts  and 
picnics  connected  with  it  are  well  worth  going  to. 
But  the  household  rel'gion  remains  a  pure 
sparrowism,.  .and  an  excellent  creed  is  for  those  jf 
sufficient  faith  and  courage." 

There  's  a  good  deal  in  this  book,  vyhich  I  should 
like  to  quote,  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
academic  training  of  members  of  the  "  upper  " 
c5ass,  and  the  close  .acquaintance  with  the  actual 
facts  of  Ijfe  characteristic  of  the  workers,  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  one  brief  passage  in  which 
is  sum^^med  up,  in  unconventional  languagCj  a  gv)od 
deal  of  wisdom  on  the  vexed  quest'on  of  education. 
"It  was  well  s.aid  that  education— what  is  called 
education — was  the  cruellest  thing  ever  forced  upon 
the  poor.  Mam  ^Vidger  agrees.  She  knows  her 
two  boys  are  above  the  *average  in  brains,  but  she, 
says:  '  I'd  far  rather  for  them  to'  fend  for  themselves 
an'  make  gude  fishermen  like  their  father  or  gude 
sailors  like  their  uncles,  than  for  'em  to  be  forced  on 
by  somebody  else  to  what  they  ain't  fitted  for.  'Tis 
God  helps  them  as  helps  themselves,  they  du  reckon, 
but  I  can't  see  as  He  helps  them  as  is  pushed.'  " 


The  Explcfer  Guild 


FOUR    GUILDS     HAVE    BEEN  STARTED. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  grown-up  pcop'e  who  would 
like  particulars. 


SUPPLY      THE  EXPLORER 

10  iho   boys   and  girls   you  know. 

Price   2d.  month.    2/6  yearly   post  free  from  The  -Secretary, 
23,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4., 


•Friday,  April  2nd,  1920. 
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CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWSHIP 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  an 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  London,  E.C.4.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscription  for  new  members  is  is.  6d.  It 
is  Fellowship  (for  a!d  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F'.  needs  more.  Badges, 
pendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  gd.  each;  small  is.  each. 
Postage  ijd. 

The  address  of  aJl  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commonwealth 
Fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  B.C. 4.  Put  your  number 
and  initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 


The  Choice  of  the  Cross. 

On  the  front  page  we  find  a  picture  of  the  Christ, 
but  hiding  His  face  are  dark  clou'ds  from  the  factory 
chimneys.  Does  it  seem  to  you  this  Passiontide,  as 
perhaps  never  before,  that  the  sullen  clouds  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  veil  His  face,  arid  blot  out  His  Cross  ? 
Mav  it  not  be  that  Fellowship  calls  us  to  get  the  other 
side  of  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  to  view  the  world  from 
there  ?  Do  we  care  enough  for  the  poor,  terror-stricken 
world  to  do  this?  Because  it  will  involve  sharing  the 
Cross ;  it  will  mean  choosing  it,  as  Jesus  chose  it, 
rather  than  merely  bearing  it  when  we  must.  Upon 
our  C.C.F.  badge  we  have  a  cross,  and  it  supports  the 
white  circle  ("  linking  our  lives  with  the  lives  of  all 
humanity  ")  ;  while  on  our  membership  cardl  we  find 
these  words:  "  Therefore  we  stretch  our  limbs  gladly 
on  the  cross  of  life ;  foi"  life  is  not  having,  holding,  get- 
ting, it  is  growing,  giving,  serving."  T.  R.  Glover, 
in  "  The  Jesus  of  History,"  speaks  of  the  pressure  of 
sin  and  misery  upon  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  "  He  knows  a 
pressure  upon  his  spirit  for  *he  man,  the  child,  the 
woman — for  the  one  who  sins,  the  one  who  suffers, 
the  other  who  dies  .  .  .  one  after  the  other  becomes 
a  call  to  him.  That  pressure  is  there  night  and  day — 
it  becomes  intercession,  and  that  grows  into  inspira- 
tion." We  often  speak  of  the  need  to-day  for  inspired, 
men  and  women.  May  not  the  way  to  inspiration  be 
this  way  of  the  Cross  ? 

Our  Opportunity. 

Our  Fellowship  "has  before  it  a  new  opportunity  to 
serve  the  world,  and  bur  use  cyf  it  depends  on  every 
individual  member.  As  .1863  (Pontardlilais)  said  the 
other  day  :  "  We  have  as  a  Fellowship  a  very  great  and 
wonderful  opportunity  just  now  and  in  the  coming 
years,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is — we  must  face  it — as 
grave  and  as  solemn  a  duty  and  responsibility.  We 
have  to  hold  fast  to  our  Ideal  in  mind,  feeling,  word 
and  action  ! '  The  world  of  men  needs  light  and  love, 
and  needs  it  even  if  it  stumbles  and  goes  wrong.  It 
then  needs  it  all  the  more."  The  writer  Is  a  South 
Wales  miner,  a  Trades  Council  Secretary,  Chairman  of 
the  local  Discharged  Soldiers'  Association,  and  Labour 
Member  of  the  Glamorgan  County  Council. 

This  week  another  miner-Fellow  has  been  in  London 
on  the  deputation  to  the  Premier. 

Resurrection.   

There  are  many  bursts  of  joy  in  the  Fellowship  letters 
just  now.  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  obout 
the  greatness  of  pur  opportunity.  For  instance  4397 
(Plumstead)  writes:  "I'm  so  glad  the  C.C.F.  has 
found  a  new  home,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Fellow- 
ship in  The  Crusader  will  be  the  meeting  place  of 


souls  who  base  their  faith  on  Love  and  Love  only,  and 
who  are  trj'ing  to  found  the  Ideal  City — which  for  us 
means  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth — we  so  often 
forget  the  Earth  part.  The  C.C.F.  was  the  means  by 
which  1  found  love,  love  from  and  to  God,  love  from 
and  to  man.  It  is  lovely  to  think  the  new  home  is 
beginning  at  Easter-time,  the  time  of  Resurrection, 
and  I  am  convinced  (and  I  Icnow  there  are  ever  so 
many  others  too)  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
age.  I  won't  merely  '  wish  '  the  new  C.C.F.  success; 
I'll  just  say  that  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  it  will 
be  a  much  bigger  affair  fhan  can  be  at  present 
realised."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  "Tt  is  the  time  of 
Resurrection.   And  the  Fellows  make  the  Fellowship. 

Introductions. 

Will  you  hold  out  the  hand  of  Fellowship  to  the  fol- 
lowing new  members  : — 

5327  (Sharnbrook) ,  helping  boys  in  a  reformatory 
school,  specially  interested  in  boy  welfare  and  labour, 
glad  to  link  with  young  and  middle-aged  men. 

5333  (Horsham) ,  a  woman  farm  bailiff,  interested  in 
poetry,  farming,  wild  flowers  and  kindred  subjects, 
9nd  wishing  to  correspond  with  Nature  lovers  of 
both  sexes. 

5332  (Acomb,  Yorks.),  interested  in  the  occult,  the 
alteration  of  the  marriage  laws,  novels,  modern  drama, 
the  welfare  of  animals,  and  politics,  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  men  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45,  especi- 
ally in  the  Colonies. 

5345  (Bacup),  a  demobilised  soldier  who  finds  life 
somewhat  lonely  and  dull,  having  lost  his  best  friends 
during  the  war ;  he  asks  for  links  with  those  interested 
in  music,  literature  (fiction  and  poetry)  and  wishes  for 
one  young  man  friend  and  one  of  middle  age. 
■  5334  (Peckham) ,  an  insurance  agent,  Interested  in 
matters  social  and  rel'glous,  anxious  to  correspond 
with  young  people. 

Fellowship  Wanted  and  Offered. 

5109  (Canterbury)  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  mem- 
bers of  a  Communal  Settlement ;  he  wishes  to  join  one. 

4002  (New  Barnet)  is  needing  a  friendly  Fellow  just 
now;  she  is  a  children's  nurse,  and  is  some  distance 
from  her  home  and  her  old  friends.  Her  brother  in 
India,  too,  seeks  friendship;  he  is  lonely  and  a  little 
disappointed.  Who  will  write  Pte.  W.  H.  C. ,  and 
make  a  regular  Fellow  of  him  ? 

3743  (Newcastle)  has  recently  become  quite  blind ; 
although  she  cannot  read  their  letters  now,  we  know 
Fellows  will  send  her  some  currents  of  helpful  thought. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual 
subscriptions  : — 

I.L.H.,  (Leytonstone,  2/6)  ;  D.I.C.,  (New  Barnet, 
1/6)  ;  C.R.K.,  (Karachi,  2/-)  ;  E.P.L.W.,  (Stoke 
Newington,    2/-)  ;    K.T.,    (Colchester,  3/6)  ;  C.S., 


(.Alberta,    Canada,  1 


E.G.,     (Conway,    2/6)  ; 


E.C.  (London,  W.C.,  3/-)  ;  C.M.B.,  (Beckenham, 
2/-);  K.R.,  (Enfield,  10/-);  M.P.,  (Ilford,  3/-)  ; 
L.E.H.,  (Oxhey,  2/6);  A.E.J.,  (Bromlev,  2/-); 
L.G.B.,  (Orreth,  1/7);  I.C.T.,  (Colchester,  3/6)  ; 
E.M.D.,  (Bradford-dn-Avon,  2/-);  L.M.,  (Maida 
Vale,  2/-)  ;  R.G.,  (Gilford,  Co.  Down,  1/-)  ;  C.K., 
(Liverpool,  2/6)  ;  C.H.K.,  (Liverpool,  2/6)  ;  E.L., 
(Geneva,  10/-). 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Attack  on  Physical  Life. 

Few  gireater  condemnations  of  the  conditions  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  industrial  world  could 
be  drawn  up  than  that  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Medical  Boards  giving  particulars  of  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  British  recruits  during  the  period 
Nov.,  1917,  to  Oct.,  1918.  Nearly  2,500,000  men  of 
military  age  were  examined  in  this  period  with  the 
following  results.  Only  36  -per  cent,  could  be  regarded 
as  up  to  the  normal  standard  of  health  and  strength  .for 
their  age.  More  than  10  per  cent,  were  judged  as 
totally  and  permanently  unfit  for  any  form  of  military 
service.  This  means  that  only  one  man  in  three  w-as 
found  to  be  normally  healthy,  and  that  one  man  in  ten 
was  a  physical  wreck.  "  We  learn  from  this  mass  of 
statistics  and  information,"  says  the  Daily  News  "that 
the  grossest  physical  defects  were  most  prevalent 
in  industrial  areas."  If  a  policeman  is  knocked  over  ,in 
a  street  scuffle  with  a  procession,  the  Press  talks  about 
the  class  war.  Is  not  this  undermining  of  the  workers' 
health  evidence  as  to  who  commenced  that  war  ?  It 
is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  talk  gravely  of  Labour's  threat 
to  use  violence,  and  remain  silent  as  to  this  daily  and 
hourly  attack  on  the  physical  life  and  well  being  of  our 
industrial  population. 

The  Socialist  Faith. 

Mr.  A.  Barratt  Brown,  speaking  at  Stirchley  Labour 
Church  on  Sunday,  said  Labour  was  out  to  free  people 
from  the  everlasting  pressure  of  material  needs,  to 
bring  them  life  instead  of  a  mere  existence.  Was 
that  materialistic?  Was  it  materialistic  to  discuss  the 
Dockers'  budget  and  the  rise  of  212  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  1914  when  these  things  make  all 
the  difference  between  happy  homes  and  misery  ?  He 
thought  there  was  far  more  materialism  in  the  Christ- 
ian Church  than  in  the  Socialist  movement.  Socialism 
stood  for  the  great  principle  which  Jesus  stood  for 
and  the  churches  have  forgotten — the  sacred  worth  of 
every  human  being.  That  was  the  true  individualism 
which  Socialists  believed  in — "  each  for  all  and  all 
for  each."  So-called  individualism  had  crushed  out 
real  individuality.  He  was  a  Socialist  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor.  He  admitted  the  existence  of  the  class 
struggle  to-day,  but  he  was  out  to  end  it  not  by  the 
transfer  of  privilege  from  one  class  to  another,  but 
by  the  abolition  of  privilege  and  of  class  distinction. 

Bonds  of  Firm  Necessity. 

"  Therefore  let  us  take  our  corner  in  the  world  of 
life  full  of  faith,  full  of  hope,  conscious. of  the  presence 
in  the  world  of  a  great  love,  and  let  us  each  by  our 
lives  and  actions  strive  to  bring  ourselves  and  our 
friends  closer  and  closer  to  this  love  until  we  are  truly 
bound  to  it  by  bonds  of  firm  necessity ;  for  it  is  true  as 
the  sun  is  in  heaven  that  without  love,  which  to  me 
IS  the  fullest  and  best  expression  of  God,  all  our  labour, 
all  our  toil  is  in  vain.  We  must  reconcile  and  redeem 
the  world  by  the  pqwer  of  a  great,  overwhehning  love, 
and  this  comes,  and  can  only  come  from  God." — Geo. 
Lansbury. 

The  Stirrings  of  New  Life.  • 

No  thoughtful  person  can  fail  to  realise  that  the 
occasional    occupancy    of   an    Anglican  pulpit  by  a 


"  safe  "  Nonconformist  preacher  scarcely  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  of  Christian  Unity.  The  vast  and 
urgent  questions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  have 
been  of  late  years  obliterating  the  dividing  lines  of 
ancient  controversies,  until  the  average  person  in  the 
street — ^^and  in  the  pew — cares  very  little  about  die- 
nomination,  have  at  the  same  time  set  up  new  lines  of 
division  which  cut  across  the  old.  It  is  to-day  quite 
easy  for  "  safe  "  men  belonging  to  any  denomination 
to  find  a  platform  in  almost  any  other.  But  the  man 
who  dares  to  think  for  himself  and  speak  as  he  thinks 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits in  his  own  denomination.  The  Baptist  or  Con^ 
gregationalist,  for  instance,  who  is  branded  as  a 
"  Pacifist  "  or  a  "  Socialist,"  discovers  that  many 
churches  in  his  own  body  are  barred  against  him. 
Those  who  are  "  at  ease  in  Zion  "  do  not  like  to  be 
disturbed.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  notes  is 
that  real  Christian  unity  is  much  further  off  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago — in  spite  of  Durham  Cathediral — 
for  the  new  divisions  are,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
deeper  and  more  essential  tha/i  the  old.  This  is  not 
altogether  to  be  regretted.  Where  Jesus  Christ  comes, 
there  is,  as  He  Himself  said,  division,  and  we  see  the 
stirrings  of  new  life  in  large  sections  of  the  Churches. 
— Coming  Day.   :o  :  

THE    RUNE    OF   THE  SOWER. 

"  And  One  Went  Forth  to  Sow." 

— New  Testament. 

I  am  the  Sower 
Of  the  Seed 
Unto  harvests 
Of  Thought  and  Deed: 
They  speak  of  me 
As  a  half-mad  clown: 
My  dreams  shall  break 
Their  Evil  down. 
I  have  no  roof 
To  cover  my  head ; 
They  drive  me  forth 
To  beg  my  bread  .  .  . 
The  knaves,  their  own 
Posterity 

Will  house  and  feed 
Themselves  through  Me. 
I  am  the  Sower 
Of  the  Seed 
Unto  harvests 

Of  Thought  and  Deed  .  .  . 
Blindly  I  cast 
The  seeds  about : 
Never  the  God 
Within  I  doubt. 
For  'tis  not  mine 
To  see  or  know 
,What  fruit  shall  be 
What  harvest  grow  .  .  . 
Mine  only  'tis 
To  sow  and  sow.  .  .  . 
MINE  ONLY  'TIS 
TO  SOW  AND  SOW 
—HARRY  KEMP,  Liberator  (New  York). 
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Twopence. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


PROBABLY  the  most  significant  of  the  many 
conferences  held  during  Easter  was  that  of 
the  National  Union  of  Ex-Service  Men,  an 
organization  representing  200,000  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  hell  of  war.  Two  very  important  resolu- 
tions were  passed  :  one  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
National  G:>uncil  of  the  Union  in  federating  with  the 
International  of  ex-service  men  recently  formed  on  the 
Con'.inent — a  definitely  anti-militarist  body,  and  the 
oiher  condemning  the  "  Peace  "  Treaty  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  latter 
resolution  :  "  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  simply  a  document  de- 
signed to  guarantee  the  spoils  of  the  conquerors  and 
that  the  old  diplomacy,  the  old  '  balance  of  power  ' 
policy  remains.  .  .  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
organisation  pledges  itself  to  use  all  its  power  to 
abolish  secret  diplomacy  and  militarism  and  bring  about 

a  real  League  of  Peoples." 

*  *  * 

EVERY  CO.  who  went  through  the  guard- 
room and  camps  during  the  past  three  years 
is  familiar  with  the  most  popular  remark  in  the 
army  at  the  time — "  We  shall  all  be  C.O.'s  next 
time!"  but  few  exj>ected  to  find  such  a  speedy  reali- 
sation of  the  anti-militarist  position  as  that  shown  by 
the  ex-service  men's  organisations  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  general  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Ex-Service  Men,  speaking  at  the  Birmingham  con- 


ference, emphasised  the  "  out-and-out  "  anti- 
militarism  of  that  organisation.  Future  wars,  he  de- 
clared, "would  only  be  prevented  by  determination  on 
the  part  of  those  who  knew  only  too  well  what  war 
meant."  Thirteen  nations,  including  Russia  and  the 
late  "  enemy  "  countries,  are  represented  in  the  Ex- 
Service  Men's  International. 

*  *  * 

MEANWHILE  our  "  statesmen  "  continue  to 
pile  up  material  for  the  next  war.  The  one 
hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  all  the 
old  catch-phrases  are  dropped,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  longer  any  attempt  at  concealing  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  war  we  Tiave  just  "  ended."  "  I  cannot 
understand,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  26,  "  withdrawing  from  the  more 
important  and  the  more  promising  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
Mosul  is  a  country  with  great  possibilities.  It  has  rich 
oil  deposits."  And  so  we  are  to  spend  ;£20,000,000 
this  year  on  the  exploitation  of  Mesopatamia,  while 
municipalities  all  over  the  country  are  crying  out  in 
vain  for  money  with  which  to  build  the  million  houses 
urgently  needed  for  the  people.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  "  class  war  "  is  not  more  bitter  than  it  is. 

*  *  * 

THE  vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Birming- 
ham, has  solved  the  problem  of  empty  pews. 
"  Cinema  services  "  are  being  used:  to  fill  his 
church  with  people  who  did  not  want  his  Christianity. 
We  note  that  the  vicar  draws  the  line  at  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Why  ?  He  would  get  even  more  people  to 
attend  a  free  "  Charlie  Chaplin  service."  We  hope 
the  rev.  gentleman  will  not  be  too  squeamish ;  after  all, 
there  are  many  worse  uses  to  which  the  church  has 
been  put — that  of  recruiting  office  for  instance. 

*  *  * 

WE  hope  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  on  the 
"  March  of  the  Blind  "  will  do  all  they  can 
to  assist  the  local  Trades  Councils  in  provid- 
ing hospitality  for  the  blind  delegates  who  are  now 
marching  to  London  in  order  to  draw  public  attention 
to  their  serious  grievances.  There  are  about  33,000 
blind  persons  in  our  midst,  only  7,000  of  whom  are 
employed.  Thousancls  are  forced  to  end  their  days  in 
the  workhouses,  and  thousands  more  have  to  beg  in 
our  streets.  The  National  League  of  the  Blind  states 
that  there  are  700  blind  people  in  London  alone  who 
are  existing  on  less  than  10/-  per  week.  There  is  hope 
in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  the  demonstra- 
ticn  is  intended  to  force  public  opinion  on  the  question, 
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The 
Interpreter 

So  often  one 
hears  people  refer 
back  to  '  Christ- 
ianity '  or  '  the 
teaching  of  JesHS  ' 
as  an  ultimate 
authority  as 
though  the  dis- 
covery of  what 
these  terms  mean 
was  perfectly  simple.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
because  they  go  straight  to  the  New  Testament  and 
there  read  the  actual  words  of  the  earliest  traditions 
they  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  their  interpretation — 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  not  an  interpretation  at  all  but 
The  Thing  Itself.  Setting  on  onp  side  the  fact  that 
tl%  New  Testamant  itself  is  but  the  Church's  selection 
of  reported  incidents  and  sayings  with  comments  there- 
upon, it  is  obvious  that  none  of  us  come  to  the  read- 
ing of  that  book  with  minds  of  absolute  impartiality. 
A  thousand  influences  have  been  at  work  causing  us 
unconsciously  to  emphasise  hero  and  slur  ovci  there, 
bidding  us  tear  this  passage  from  its  context,  and  give 
a  special  explanation  of  that  passage. 

A  little  thought  will  show  how  blind  the  sincerest  of 
us  can  be.  Truths  that  to-day  stare  us  in  the  face  from 
the  pages  of  the  book  were  absolutely  Kldden  from 
our  fathers,  good  and  sincere  men  fhough  they  were. 
Read,  for  instance,  the  correspondence  of  the  Wilber- 
force  and  Hannah  More  School  of  Evangelicals  with 
regard  to  the  poor  and  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
they  were  reading,  and  actually  contending  for  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  our  Bible.  The  parable  of  The 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  did  not  exist  for  them.  The 
teaching  that  a  man  would  suffer  for  being  rich,  while 
others  were  poor  would  have  been  incomprehensible 
to  them.  If  there  are  to  be  no  rich  and  no  poor,  they 
would  have  asked,  what  becomes  of  that  charity  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  Wilbertorce's  pity  for 
the  black  slave  did  not  extend  to  English  factory 
children. 

These  men  and  women,  excelfent  in'fheir  way,  were 
influenced,  ifar  beyond  their  own  knowledge,  by  their 
station  in  life,  and  the  social  conditions  of  their  limes. 
They  read  the  burning  proletarian  tracts  of  'fhe  first 
century  through  the  glasses  of  kindly  middle  class 
folk  of  industrial  England  in  the  early  l5th  century, 
and  they  thought  they  had  really  got  through  the  last 
layer  of  Roman  superstition  to  the  thing  in  itself! 

Economic  conditions  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  our  interpretation  of  scripture.  At  a  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  1836,  the  delegates  from  700,000  members 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference 
disclaimed!  '-i  any  right,  wish,  or  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  civil  and  political  relation  between  master  and 
slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave-holding  states  ot  the 
union."  Eight  yearis  later  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America  met  as  a  whole  in  Boston  to  dePiberate  on  the 
same  question.  The  South  Methodist  Church,  with  its 
piinistry,  was  lined  up  solidly  under  the  banner  <>f 


chattel  slavery.  The  North  Methodist  Church,  re- 
presenting states  where  slave  labour  was  not  used  and 
where  the  Church  was  not  maintained  by  slave  masters, 
was  "  either  neutral  on  the  question  or  openly  in  favour 
of  abolitionism."  Was  that  an  accident  or  were  these 
men  interpreting  the  will  of  Christ  with  conscious  in- 
cerily  ?  Not  a  bit.  Like  the  rest  of  us  they  were 
governed  by  conditions  so  much  a  part  of  themselves 
that  they  werp  quite  unconscious  of  being  governed  at 
a\\. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  any  attempt  to  get 
at  the  truth  was  futile.  Class -conditions  appear  to 
make  the  exercise  of  free  judgment  impossible.  Some 
of  the"'  sincerest  people  I  know  and  the  most  anxious 
to  interpret  the  mind  of  Christ  with  regard  to  Labour, 
reveal  in  every  sentence  Iheir  class  limitations  and  their 
pathetic  inability  to  speak  the  dialect  of  proletarian 
Christianity. 

Their  only  hope  of  success  lies  in  their  becoming 
willing  to  accept  the  help  of  those  who  genuinely,  by 
actual  experience  belong  to  the  world  of  Labour.  The 
choice  does  not  lie  between  the  Absolute  Truth  and  the 
Middle  Class  point  of  view,  but  between  the  latter  And 
the  interpretation  which  those  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  exploited  and  insecure  are  prepared  to  give.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  any  good  for  middle  class  folk  w'ho 
have  not  had  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  wage  earner's 
life  to  attempt,  out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  to  re- 
interpret in  terms  suitable  to  our  age,  the  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament.  "  How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?"  They  must  be  content  this  time  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  others.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
suffered  the  wrongs  of  the  exploited,  for  they  sec  the 
meaning  and  the  glory  of  the  Christ  and  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  from  the  universities  of  the  learned  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  respectable  to  behold  their  Light." 

As  truly  as  the  Gentiles  of  the  first  century  were 
dependent- on  the  Jews  for  Christianity  is  our  genera- 
tion dependent  on  these  strange  evangelists  from  the 
People  of  Destiny  and  the  makers  of  Revo'Iuflon  in 
Stat6  and  Church. 

Talk  about  the  relations  between  "  Religion  and, 
Labour  "  is  mostly  of  the  middle  class  patronising 
tvpe.  Heaven  forbid  that  those  who  speak  in  this 
fashion  should  ever  impose  their  morals  and  religion 
upon  Labour !  The  only  honest  and  decent  thing  to  do 
is  to  acknowledge  that  what  we  have  been  pleased  tc 
call  "  Religion  "  has  far  more  to  learn  from  Labour 
than  has  Labour  from  "  Religion."  In  fact,  the  omy 
thing  that  will  save  the  learned  pundits  and  rabbis  from 
absolute  bankruptcy  is  the  humility  that  will  enable 
them  to  sit  humljly  at  the  feet  of  those  who  >re  con 
ing  forward  from  mine  and  factory  and  shipyard 
recreate  the  world  and  the  Church. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Poverty  Line 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  two  reports  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Labour 
last  week  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  dockers'  wag'es 
and  conditions  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  general 
status  of  the  so-called  "  unskilled  "  workers  of  this 
country.  I  say  "  so-called  '  unskilled  '  "  advisedly, 
for  it  is  about  time  we  ceased  using  the  word  "un- 
skilled "  in  connection  Avith  that  vast  army  of  workers 
condemned!  to  do  the  "  donkey  work  "  of  the  nation. 
While  in  prison  I  discovered  to  my  cost  how  much  skill 
was  required  to  master  such  an  apparently  simple  busi- 
ness as  that  of  carrying  hundred-weight  bags  of  coke 
from  the  prison  yard  to  the  farnace  cellars!  My  ex- 
periences oi  "hardi  labour"  fully  confirmed  my  view 
that  there  is  as  much  real  skill  and  training  essential 
to  the  art  of  road  mending  ar  coal  heaving,  or  any  of 
the  rough  and  tumble  jobs  that  d.^e  lumped  together 
under  the  "  unskilled  "  heading,  as  there  is  to  the 
"  skilled  "  work  which  is  nearly  always  less  exhausting 
and  more  remunerative.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  Majority  Report,  signed  By  Lord-^haw,  E. 
Lionel  Fletcher,  Harry  Gosling,  Arthur  Pugh,  Ben 
Tilleti,  Robert  Williams,  and  John  Smethurst,  supports 
the  demand  of  the  National  Transport  Workers'  Feder- 
ation for  a  minimum  of  16/-  per  day,  and  also  agrees  to 
the  principle  of  decasualisation  of  dock  labour.  This 
award  inevitably  reminds  one  of  the  great  dock  strike 
of  1889,  when  "  the  docker's  tanner  "  w-as  won  andi  a 
new  era  of  trade  unionism  ushered  in.  Now  the  dockers 
are  to  have  two  shillings  an  hour  and  a  44-hour  week. 
.All  through  the  Inquiry  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constituted  "  the  poverty  line  "  of 
wages.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  put  it  at  £5  3s.  a 
week;  on  the  other  hand,  Professor  Bowley,  the 
"  expert  "  who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployers, put  it  at  £S  17s.  a  week.  Lord  Shaw,  with 
the  Britisher's  love  of  compromise,  put  it  at  some- 
thing between  the  two  figures,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
pull  the  dockers  over  the  poverty  line,  awarded  them 
£i  8s.  for  a  full  week's  work. 

While  in  no  way  desiring  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  the  Majority  Report,  I  think  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  signatories,  that 
"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  time  has  gone  past 
for  assessing  the  value  of  human  labour  at  the  poverty 
line,"  the  award  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
On  their  own  admission  the  average  wage  will  still  be 
he!ovv  the  sum  mentioned  by  Professor  Bowley  :  they 
estimate  that  owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  the 
rlockers'  employment,  the  16s.  a  day  will  mean  an 
average  of  £?>  4s.  a  werek.  As  the  "  Manchester 
Guardian  "  rightly  points  out,  the  difference  betv^een 
Lhe  "  tanner  "  an  hour  won  thirty-one  years  ago  and 
the  2s.  an  hour  awarded  to-day  "  Is,  of  course,  much 
e?s  than  appears  on  the  surface,  for  the  sixpence  of 
1889  would  be  worth  perhaps  1/3  or  1/4  to-day." 

But  the  -esult  of  the  splendid  -rase  OMt  forward  by 
Mr.  Bevin  has  been  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
.vorkers  to  something  more  than  a  mere  existence,  and 
■ve  must  be  thankful  for  that  advance.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  award  will  be  to  stir  afresh^he  v/hole^of 
he  industrial  world.  The  Minority  Report,  signed  by 
foseph  G.  Broadbank  and  Frederick  Scrutton,  two  of 
he  dock  employers'  representatives,  is  quite  justified  in 


its  conclusion  that  the  dockers'  minimum,  being  more 
than  60  per  cent,  above  the  average  minimum  of  the 
railway  goods  porter,  would"  Immediately  produce 
among  railwaymen  serious  unrest,  and,  further,  that 
"  every  other  grade  o)f  worker  would  immediately  de- 
mand an  increase,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  this  demand  would  '  knock  fne  whole  wage 
system  of  the  country  end-ways  '!"  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  worst  fears  of  the  Minority  signatories  will  be 
realised  ! 

The  keenest  leaders  of  the  trade  union  movement 
have  long  been  endeavouring  to  divert  the  agitation  for 
higher  wages  on  to  an  agitation  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living,  but  the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  Government 
seems  to  make  such  an  agitation  appear  hopeless  to  the 
majority  of  workers,  and  so  there  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing for  it  but  this  unequal  race  between  wages  and 
prices — with  wages  always  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  rear.    But  it  is  obvious  that  this  race  cannot  con- 
tinue without  endangering  the  whole  structure  of  the 
present  system,  and  it  may  be  that  the  powers  that  be 
will  decide  to  cry  a  halt,  of  course,  with  the  priviso 
that  wages  remain  in  their  proper  position  in  the  rear. 
Meanwhile  the  conditionLof  the  unorganised  workers 
and  those  in  the  less  powerful  unions  is  desperate.  The 
present  unrest  among  the  teachers  is  not  the  work  of 
"  agitators,"  but  the  result  of  being  left  miles  behind 
in  the  race  :  a  schoolmaster  friend  assures  me  that  the 
present  average  salary  of  the  uncertified  teachers  is' 
well  below  £150  a  year.      And  even  the  poweiifully 
organised  workers  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping 
from  falling  below  the  poyerty  line.   The  average  wage 
of  the  miner  is  said  to  be  something  between  £S  15s. 
and  £4;  responsible  men  on  our  railways  are  receiv- 
ing 68s.  and  70s.  a  week;  the~ engineers'  minimum  is 
about  equal  to  the  dockers'  new  award;  and  the  Trade 
Board  rates  are  somewhere  around  56s.  to  60s.  a  week. 
What  these  sums  mean  to-day  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  official  figures  on  the  cost  of  living.  Those 
issued  at  the  ^nd  of  February  gave  the  increase  over 
pre-war  cost  as  130  per  cent.  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
figures  are  very  much  below  the  actual  increase,  as  was 
clearly  proved  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  article  on  the  pre- 
sent cost  per  head  of  the  inmates  of  three  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  Salford  Guardians.    The  figures 
given  by  this  writer  showed  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
190  per  cent,  over  pre-war  costs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  shield  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Sir  John  Andterson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  who  tells  us  that  "  eighty  thousand  people 
have  come  up  during  the  war  from  below  the  £5,000 
figure  to  above  it."  The  amount  of  super-tax  paid  in 
1914  was  ;{;3,240,000 ;  in  1919  it  had  risen  to 
£42,300,000.  In  1914  the  ordinary  income  tax  paid 
amounted  to  ;{;43,523,000 ;  last  year  ;£255,591,000  was 
paid,  ;;{;7,886,000  of  which  came  from  incomes  between 
£il30  and  ;^250.  I  gather  from  the  papers  that  the 
Riviera  is  full  of  British  Society  (with  a  capital  "S"). 
A  friend,  who  is  regarded  as  "well-ofif"  with  £4:  10s. 
a  week  (and  a  wife  and  three  children),  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  h«  has  to  choose  between  a  holidav 
and  a  new  outfit  of  clothe*  for  himself  and  family — aad 
decency  compels  him  to  choose  the  clothes  I 
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"THICK  AND  FAST  THEY  CAME  AT  LAST 

AND  MORE— AND  MORE— AND  MORE!' 


The  Editor. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  James  is 
better,  but  his  progress  is  slow,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  he  will  have  the  patience  to  give  himself  a  wise 
rcsting-time.  Nothing  will  help  more  to  this  end  than 
the  knowledge  that  The  Crusader  is  going  ahead,  and 
that  all  of  us  are  doing  our  utmost. 

Our  task  in  mere  education  is  tremendous,  for  our 
ambition  is  that  The  Crusader  should  miss  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  Crusading  outlook  week  by  week. 
As  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  some  friends  con- 
fessed recently  that  they  had  not  heard  of  Keynes' 
book.    I  longed  to  suggest  that  had  they  read  The 

Crusader   ! 

Wilfred  Wellock. 

Readers  will  note  that  at  last  "we  have  an  article 
from  Mr,  Wellock.  We  have  had  a  letter  also,  full  of 
keen  interest  in  a  tour  our  International  Editor  is 
making. 

"  Foreign  Affairs." 

We  would  draw  attention  to  the  current  issue  ot 
"  Foreign  Affairs,"  which  is  invaluable  to  students  of 
the  International  situation.    Also  to  the  the  article  on 
the  ex -soldier  taken  from  the  March  issue. 
Palmers  Green. 

At  the  Palmers  Green  Congregational  Church  1 
spent  a  delightful  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  with  the 
children,  the  teachers,  some  parents  and  the  Minister, 
Rev  N  Richards.  Through  the  war  Mr.  Richards  has 
stood  out  for  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  position 
and  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  talk 
freely  to  some  two  hundred  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
witness  their  gift  service  of  eggs  to  those  poorer  than 
themselves.  I  came  away  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility  we  have  towards 
the  children.  They  are  being  deliberately  debauched 
by  pictures,  posters,  papers,  and  even  in  some  cases 
by  the  very  trend  of  their  school  books.  We  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  he  who  wins  the  child,  wins  all  to- 
dav,  and  the  heart  of  the  child  is  the  mark  set  up 
by**' the  militarist  and  imperialist  propagandists, 
into  which  they  can  throw  their  poisoned  darts.  They 
at  least  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  are  ready  to 
pour  out  their  wealth  and  energy. 

Even  in  a  Theological  College  the  other  day, 
when  a  minister  urged  that  the  finest  books 
dealing  with  the  horrors  of  war  should  be  placed  in 
the  college  library,  the  suggestion  was  turned'  down 
on  the  plea  that  "  we  must  forget  the  war."        ^  _ 

If  this  war  is  indeed  forgotten,  it  will  rise  again  in 
the  generation  growing  up  around  us.  .    ,  , 

Some  of  us  are  struggling  to  do  our  bit  for  the 
children  in  "  The  Explorer  "—which,  by  the  way,  is 
steadiily  increasing  its  circulation— but  I  cannot  think 
that  Crusader  readers  have  even  yet  done  all  they 
might  in  the  way  of  getting  this  paper  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  in  the  home  and  Sunday 
School.    I  don't  apologise  for  this  broad  hint 

T.  W.'  ,W. 


;  o: 


In  his  introduction  to  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break-] 
fast  Table,"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says:  "  Oncej 
upon  a  time  a  notion  was  started,  that  if  all  the  people' 
in  the  World  would  shout  at  once,  it  might  be  heard 
in  the  moon.  Some  thousand  shiploads  of  Chrono- 
meters were  distributed  to  the  selectmen  and  other 
great  folks  of  all  the  different  nations.  Nothing  else 
was  talked  about  but  the  awful  noise  that  was  to  be 
made  on  that  great  occasion.  When  the  time  came 
everybody  had  their  ears  so  wide  open  to  hear  the 
universal  ejaculation  of  BOO ! — the  word  agreed  upon 
— that  nobody  spoke  except  a  deaf  man  in  one  of  the 
Fejee  Islands  and  a  woman  in  Pekin.  So  that  ihc 
World  was  never  so  still  since  the  Creation." 

Our  conviction  that  Crusaders  desire  to  take  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  extending  the  scope  of  Thk 
Crusader  led  us,  a  week  or  so  back,  to  invite  those 
who  would  like  to  do  so  to  impose  a  voluntary  levy  of 
sixpence  a  week.  We  decided  to  start  a  "THOUSAND 
SI.XPENCES  FUND  "  and  rumour  has  it  that  the 
Secretaries  overhauled  their  stock  of  receipt  books 
and  hopefully  awaited  a  generous  response.  But  oui 
case  is  even  worse  than  that  in  the  story  quoted  above 
for  so  far  we  have  not  had  a  single  volunteer.  If 
The  Crusader  were  an  "  ordinary  "  paper  we  should 
probably  in  such  circumstances  camouflage  the  truth. 
But  we  feel  that  the  words  which  head  this  column, 
"  Thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last,  and  more — and 
more — and  more"!  are  an  anticipation  of  what  will 
happen  when  Crusaders  hear  our  sad  story.  We  shall 
be  glad  if  those  who  can  help  in  this  way  will  fill  in 
and  forward  the  form  which  appears  below. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  made  by  a  sub- 
scriber who  sent  up  £1  that  49  others  should  be  invited 
to  do  likewise,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
a  donation  of       from  one  friend  and  £5  from  another. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


:o ; 


per 


THOUSAND    SIXPENCES  FUND. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  voluntary  levy  of  sixpence 
week  for    *six,    *twelve  months  and  will  remit 


the  amount     *quarte.rly,     *half-yearlY,  *yearly. 

Signed  

Address  

I  will  also  volunteer  to  collect  sixpence  weekly  from 

  other  friends  who  desire 

swell  the  THOUSAND  SIXPENCES  FUND. 

*  Please  cross  out  words  which  do  not  meet  you  j 
case. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

By  Rev.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Humour  is  not  one  of  the  outstanding  gifts  of  the 
Religious  Press.  But  it  indulges  now  and  then,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following.  "  The  Church  Times  " 
discusses  the  mighty  list  of  "  honours  "  lecently  con- 
ferred. Regarding  the  title  of  O.B.E.  it  says:  "We 
suggest  that  the  Order  should  be  thrown  open  to  all 
who  care  to  make  written  application  for  it,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  certificate  signed  by  a  clergyman 
or  a  magistrate."  I  must  say  it  seems  an  excellent 
suggestion,  and  I  hope  the  Government  will  adopt  it 
without  delay  as  an  important  part  of  much  needed 
reconstruction.  But  owing  to  the  unfortunate  prevail- 
ing shortage  of  paper  it  might  be  well  for  the  present 
to  forbid  applications  from  Sinn  Feiners,  Egyptians  and 
Indians. 

*  *  * 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  "  Christian  World'"  calls 
attention  to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  striking  article 
in  the  "  Contemporary."  It  is  called  "  Satanism  and 
World  Power,"  and  challenges  our  whole  idea  of 
Empire  by  pointing  to  its  cost  in  blood.  Says  the 
"Christian  World,"  "  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to 
be  told  that  anathemas  and  woes  such  as  those  in  which 
the  Roman  Empire  is  denounced  in  Revelation  are 
being  pronounced  to-day  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world  against  the  British  Empire."  It  is  well  that 
someone  of  thi'',  standing  ot  "Professor  Murray  should 
speak  out.  It  will  be  a  shock  to  respectable  folk 
(many  of  them  in  our  Churches)  who  think  of  the 
British  Empire  only  as  the  embodiment  of  high  ideals 
in  government,  but  it  is  time  such  people  had  the 
bandage  torn  away  from  their  eyes. 

*  *  * 

■'  The  Christian  World  "  further  says  :  "The  parallel 
Professor  Murray  draws  between  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  first  century  and  the  British  Empire  in  the 
twentieth  is  impressive,  awakening  us  to  realities,  and 
should  be  read  in  detail."  It  is  pointed  out  that  he 
refers  to  brutal  and  cruel  deeds  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  Empire.  "  If  we  are  convinced,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  that  the  rule  of  the  white  man  over  the 
colowredi  man,  the  Christian  over  the  Moslem,  the 
civilised  over  the  uncivilised,  cannot  be  carried  on 
except  at  the  cost  of  these  Gloody  incidents  and  the 
world-wide  passion  of  hatred  tTiey  involve,  I  think  the 
conclusion  would  be  inevitable,  not  that  such  acts 
were  right — for  they  cannot  be  right — but  simply  that 
humanity  will  not  for  very  long  endure  the  continuance 
of  this  form  of  world  order. ' ' 

*  *  * 

"Great,"  says  the  "Methodist  Times,"  "the 
responsibility  of  any  who  in  these  difficult  days  de- 
liberately pours  oil  upon  the  flames  of  class  suspicion 
and  hatred.  .  .  We  deeply  regret  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  lent  himself  to  a  course  which  accords 
neither  with  his  own  past  nor  with  the  high  office  he 
holds.  ...  To  brand  the  Labour  Party  as  Bolshevik 
and  practically  to  invite  society  to  range  itself  into  two 
camps — that  way  madness  lies."  Then  the  writer 
turns  to  the  other  side  and  proceeds  to  deliver  a  solemn 
lecture  to  the  "  Daily  Herald,"    "whose  main  busi- 


ness it  seems  to  be  deliberately  and  mischicviously  to 
foment  class  strife."  The  chief  cliargc  brought  for- 
ward is  that  the  "  Daily  Herald  "  declared  '  on  un- 
impeachable authority,'  that  the  Government  had 
hatched  a  diabolical  plot  against  the  miners  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  taking  place.  '  The  plot  is  to  use 
the  Army  aj  a  blockading  force.  All  mining  villages 
and  townships  are  to  be  surrounded  by  military  cor- 
dons, and  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  A 
military  blockade  is  thus  to  be  established,  and  no 
commodities  or  persons  will  be  allowed  to  pass.'  " 

*  *  * 

The  comment  of  the  "  Methodist  Times  "  on  such 
a  plot  is  severe.  "  We  need  hardly  say  that  any 
Government  which  harboured  such  a  scheme  would  be 
universally  reprobated. "  We  wonder!  We  ourselves 
have  heard  talk  which  suggests  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  very  far  from  meeting  with  universal  repro- 
bation. Plenty  of  people  are  ready  for  anything  that 
will  "  put  these  Trade  Unionists  in  their  place."  But 
to  return  to  our  contemporary:  "As  was  to  be  ex- 
pectedi,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  there  was  not 
a  vestige  of  truth  in  these  '  wild  statements. '  The 
"  Herald  "  persists  in  its  charges,  ,and  asserts  that  its 
'  statement  is  based  on  the  most  reliable  and  authentic 
information. '  The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
evidence.  The  "  Herald's  "  reputation  for  termino- 
logical exactitude  is  not  so  spotless  as  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  corroborative  evidence.  No  paper  has 
a  right  to  make  statements  so  calculated  to  foment 
class  hatred  unless  it  is  prepared  to  lay  the  evidence 
on  the  table.  We  agree  with  the  "  Times  "  that  the 
matter  should  be  carried  into  the  Courts  that  the  whole 
truth  may  be  brought  to  light.  We  are  "wItir~^Tr. 
Lansbury  in  his  fight  for  justice  for  the  workers,  but 
we  confess  to  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  truth  and  fair 
play." 

*  *  * 

We  also  like  truth  and  fair  play.  So  let  us  look  at 
this  thing  a  moment.  Really  after  all,  is  there  any- 
thing so  completely  incredible,  a  priori,  in  these  alle- 
gations made  by  the  "  Heraldl  "?  Our  friends  on  the 
"  Methodist  Times  "  rightly  speak  with  horror  of  such 
a  plan  as  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But — I  respectfully  suggest — they  cannot 
properly  meet  the  accusation  by  imputing  base  motives, 
as  they  do,  to  the  paper  publishing  it.  In  forming  a 
judgment  surely  we  cannot  leave  out  of  count  the  re- 
markably terroristic  record  of  the  Government  in  power 
to-day.  Russia  and  Ireland  are  exampks  we  may 
wisely  ponder.  How  can  we  be  so  sure  that  the  same 
methods  are  not  going  to  be  applied  nearer  home? 
And  what  about  Mr.  Churchill's  significant  Secret 
Circular  a  little  while  ago,  asking  "  are  troops  willing 
to  assist  in  strike-breaking?"  And  as  to  that  denial 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  well,  I  regret  to  have  to  remark 
that  a  certain  American  gentleman  named  Bullitt — but 
I  will  not  finish  the  story :  it  is  quite  too  painful.  And, 
believe  mc,  this  is  not  written  with  the  purpose  of 
"  fomenting  class  strife,"  but"  simply  because  I  too 
have  a  desire  for  trath  and  fair  play. 


«  THE  CRUSADER.  Friday,  April  9th,  im 

"Patriotism  is  not  Enough" 


It  is  one  of  the  meannesses  of  our  present  state  of 
mind  that  we  can  complacently  extract  from  '  events 
that  pass  before  us  precisely  that  colouring  which 
accords  with  our  own  taste.  All  of, us  are  liable  to 
fall  into  this  snare,  but  perhaps  the  most  public  and 
notorious  case  to-day  is  the  extraordinary  "  Mem- 
orial "  which  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nurse 
Cavell  close  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

I  went  t'o  see  it  on  Good  Friday,  and  realized  the 
truth  of  the  artistic  outcry  against  the  achievement, 
but  moi:e  painful  to  me  was  the  vindication  off  the  out- 
cry against  tearing  away  the  last  words  of  her  whom 
the  nation  would  honour,  and  substituting  for  them 
the  blatant  and  outworn  words,  "  For  King  and 
Country."  As  John  Middlcton  Murry  says  in  "The 
Nation  "  :  "It  demeans  her  great  sacrifice  to  have 
replaced  the  solemr;  messag'e  of  the  heroine  with 
words  that  may  be  found  in  any  monumental  mason's 
catalogue.  Why  has  her  memory  consigned  her  last 
words  to  oblivion?  But  they  will  live  imperishably, 
where  all  imperishable  records  are — in  the  hearts  of 
the  just.  This  thing  cannot  be  suffered:  to  remain. 
Those  who  are  not  repelled  by  these  tons  of  tortured 
granite — we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  any 
such — must  be  guided  by  those  who  are.  It  is  far 
better  that  there  should  be  no  memorial  at  all  to  the 
national  heroine  than  that  this  obelisk  should  continue 
to  exisl.  Far  better  that  a  blank  space  should  be  left 
Avith  the  record  on  a  slab  olf  paving  stone.  *'  Here 
was  to  have  been  a  national  memorial  to  Edith  Cavell  : 
but  no  one  could  be  found  worthy  to  make  it."  It 
might  be  a  lie  ;  but  such  a  lie  would  do  honour  to  the 
nation  ;  it  would  testify  to  posterity  that  England  was 
capable  of  esteeming  a  noble  soul  at  her  true  worth. 

It  is  possible  that  none  of  us  have  yet  quite  under- 
stood the  tragedy  and  the  supreme  glory  of  Nurse 
Cavell's  last  utterance.  To  understand  it,  we  must 
face  the  facts  of  what  actually  took  place  before  her 
last  hour  came. 

There  is  a  significant  article  in  the  "  Daily  Mail," 
which  appeared  May  15th,  1919,  written  by  Ferdinand 
Tuohy,  which  offers  the  secret  history  of  what  did 
actually  occur. 

The  narrative  begins:  "  There  are  those  who  affirm 
that  all  romance  has  been  stripped  from  war  nowadays 
and  who  sigh  for  the  days  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier, 
of  the  Red  Cap  and  My  Lady  Guillotine,  or  even  the 
days  Olf  '70.  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  such 
to  the  shifts  adopted  by  a  certain  Belgian  nobleman 
and  his  sister  (the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Croy)  in 
order  to  get  Allied  soldiers  out  of  the  country  into 
Holland  during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  The 
Prince's  chateau  was  in  the  district  of  Mons,  and  the 
big  German  advance  swept  up  and  over  it  like  a  tidal 
wave,  leaving  behind  it  a  scattered  jetsam  of  detached 
officers  and  men,  the  collection  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land of  whom  now  became  the  self-imposed',  task  of 
the  Prince  and  his  sister. 

The  Princess  went  to  Brussels,  disguised  as  a  peas 
ant  woman,  in  a  cart  and  saw  Edith  Cavell,  an  old 
friend.    To  her  she  outlined  her  plan. 


The  chateau  at  Mons  was  to  be  the  rallying  centre 
for  all  Allied  fugitives,  both  wounded  and  unwounded. 
The  peasants  would  lead  the  fugitives  there  by  night, 
and  the  signal  would  be  .sand  thrown  at  a  certain 
window.  The  Princess  proposed  tt)  establish  "forward- 
ing agents  "  along  the  line  of  route  to  the  Dutch 
frontier,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  give  food  and 
shcl'.er  to  the  fugitives  as  they  arrived  attended  by 
duly  accredited  guides.  Would  Miss  Cavell  act  as 
one  of  three  such  forwarding  agents  in  Brussels? 

riie  Englishwoman  readily  agreed'.  -She  had,  slie 
said,  already  been  sheltering  English  fugitives  of  her 
own  accord.  Miss  Cavell  was  to  keep  the  men  ir 
Brussels  till  they  could  safely  be  got  away  to  tht 
frontiers. 

On  being  reminded  that  the  Germans  had  threatened 
to  shoot  anyone  caught  harbouring  AUied  soldiers. 
Miss  Cavell  replied  :  '  We  must  take  the  risk.  We 
are  doing  no  harm,  only  helping  our  own  people.  A 
German  woman  would  do  the  same.' 

After  more  detail,  the  narrative  continues:  After  thi 
system  liad  been  working  some  time  the  Germans  got 
much  stricter,  and  only  parties  of  two  or  three  could 
lie  gut  through  to  Brussels,  and  these  had  to  havt 
false  identification  papers  prepared.  The  Princes> 
took  the  men's  photographs,  while  the  Prince  forged 
the  signatures  and  stamps. 

Miss  Cavell  used  herself  to  take  the  men  to  the  ren- 
dezvous.    She  warded  off  suspicion  by  sending  her 
fugitives  out  into  the  crowded  street  by  day  if  the\ 
were  French  or  Belgian,  and  by  giving  them  work  as 
orderlies  in  her  hospital  if  they  should  be  English  and 
tongue-tied.     So  that  whenever  the  Germans  callei' 
they  would  find  everything  in  order.    Many  fugitives^ 
unfortunately,  were  caught,    and    when    in  civilijB| 
clothes,  or  even  if  still  in  uniform,  Avere  shot  out  9 
hand.  9 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  tfl 
process  of  smuggling  the  fugitives  into  Holland  cort^ 
tinued.  Miss  Cavell  was  splendid.  She  went  on  with 
her  own  work  all  the  time,  nursing  Germans,  French 
and  Belgians.  She  never  made  a  slip  from  beginning 
to  end.  She  was  ultimately  given  away  by  one  or 
two  of  the  men  she  had  saved  writing  to  thank  her. 
The  Germans  intercepted  these  letters.' 

The  narrative  concludes  :  '  The  Prince  had  conceived 
a  pfreat  admiration  for  Miss  Cavell.  There  was  no 
real  evidence  against  her,  but  ishe  refused  to  deny 
having  helped  our  soldiers.  To  the  end  she  thought 
of  others,  and  when  seated  beside  the  Princess  at 
the  trial,  pretended  not  to  know  her.'  " 

It  is  a  strange  story,  and  by  the  rules  of  war,  Nurse 
Cavell  deliberately  entered  the  arena.  She  believed  that 
she  had  the  right  to  use  her  privileged;  position  in 
Brussels  in  the  interests  of  her  country  .  She  carried 
her  conviction  through  to  the  end — and  yet,  one  won- 
ders, did  she  ever  regret  the  part  she  had  played? 
We  shall  never  know.  Yet  in  her  last  words — forgot- 
ten by  the  engineers  of  the  artistic  atrocity  at  St. 
Martins — did  she  not  cry  aloud  to  the  world  to  follmv 
that  New  Vision  which  would  make  war  and  all  that 
makes  for  war  for  ever  impossible  ? 

T.W.W. 


Hday,  April  9(h,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


I   A  Challenge  to  Stockholders  (American) 

^  PART  II. 


To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  men  justified  in  de- 

nanding:  dividends  from  an  industry  to  which  they 

nalie  no  direct  and  personal  contribution  ?     Do  the 

<x:ial  consequences  of  the  present  system  constitute 

ts  adequate  justification  ?       Rather  may  not  those 

rritics  of  our  social  order  be  right  who  ascribe  to  the 

x)wer  and  privilege'  inherent  in  absentee  ownership  a 

arge  part  of  the  strife,  the  confusion,  and  the  spiritual 

md  artistic  mediocrity  of  our  present  "  civilization  "? 
*  *  * 

But  in  fairness  let  it  be  said  that  the  investor  of 
noney  as  an  individual  does  not  always  deserve  the 
lenunciation  which  is  heaped  upon  him  in  certain 
juarters.  Although  in  theory  he  is  absolute  master, 
n  practice  he  is  usually  well  nigh  powerless  to  make 
my  effective  contribution  to  the  problem  of  manage- 
ntnt.  It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  it  is  the  savings  of 
he  workers  themselves,  who  ought  to  be  most  inter- 
;slcd  in  the  abolition  of  exploitation,  whicli  constitutes 
he  kind  of  capital  which  the  original  investors  can 
east  control.  The  worker  must  provide  for  old  age  or 
or  dependents.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  co- 
jperative  ventures,  that  means  that  he  must  invest  in 
savings  banks  or  insurance  companies  over  whose  use 
y{  his  funds  he  has  no  power  of  direction.  Once  he 
las  deposited  his  money  his  function  has  to  all  intents 
md  purposes  ended. 

In  general  it  is,  of  course,  not  stockholders,  great 
jr  small,  but  a  few  powerful  individuals,  a  board  of 
directors,  who  determine  the  policy  of  the  .organisation 
ind  the  conditions  of  labour  in  industry.  These  di- 
rectors, acting  strictly  according  to  law,  often  feel 
X)und  to  deny  even  a  living  wage  to  their  employees 
.est  they  reduce  dividends  and  lay  themselves  open  to 
che  charge  of  neglecting  the  interests  of  their  stock- 
holders, for  whom  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
act  as  trustees. 

Hence  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  hold- 
ing shares  in  this  or  that  company  sometimes  discover 
with  pained  surprise  that  for  many  years  they  have 
been  living  on  the  product  of  child  labour,  or  by  the 
virtual  slavery  of  men  in  coal  mines  or  steel  mills  where 
labour  unions  arc  forbidden,  or  by  some  other  form  of 
txploitation.  The  gratifying  fact  that  some  of  the 
holders  of  stock  in  such  companies  are  personally 
models  of  kindly  consideration  and  generous  contribu- 
tors to  charitable  and  reform  organizations,  does  not 
make  their  ignorant  exploitation  of  the  workers,  men 
women  and  children,  one  whit  less  outrageous. 

Here  is  a  profound  moral  tragtxly  which,  in  our 
judgment,  can  be  ended  only  by  erecting  a  new  and 
I  rational  economic  system  based  on  ethical  principles. 
I  Fundamentally  such  a  solution  can,  and  indeed  must, 
be  achieved  by  the  workers  themselves.    But  assuredly, 
until  that  final  solution  is  reached,  stockholders  are 
)t  absolved  from  all  moral  responsibilities. 
!n  truth,  we  are  all  caught  in  a  vicious  system  which 
ikes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  oif  us  to 
ry  oat  all  our  ideals,  but  that  does  not  excuse  us 
iiom  the  necessity  of  doing  what  we  can  to  achieve 
them  and  to  change  the  system  which  continually  frus- 
trates our  noblest  aspirations.    But  whaFare  we  to  do  ? 


From  a  social  standpoint,  it  will  avail  littje  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  for  a  group  of  individuals  to  refuse  to  save, 
or  to  invest,  or  to  receive  dividends  from  investments. 
But  it  may  avail  much  if  stockholders  will  use  what- 
ever degree  of  power  and  influence  they  possess  in  cor- 
porations, or  in  the  community  at  large,  in  order  to 
make  less  heavy  the  bur(?ens  now  pressing  upon  labour 

and  less  difficult  the  transition  to  the  new  order. 
*  *  * 

Of  course,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  all  stockholders 
have  at  all  times  been  indifferent  to  their  responsibiti,- 
ties.  In  1911,  Mr.  Char'les  Cabot,  holding  shares  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  made  an  earnest  and 
partially  successful  effort  to  arouse  his  fellow  stock- 
holders to  the  necessity  of  the  six -day  week  for  their 
employees.  Other  shareholders  finding  themselves 
powerless  to  effect  any  changes  within  the  corporations 
in  which  they  hold  stock  have  come  out  openly  on  the 
side  of  labour. 

These  are  all  straws  which  show  the  stirring  of 
a  new  wind.  Another  significant  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  recent  declaration  of  the  Methodist  Bishops : 
"  We  favour  an  equitable  wage  for  laborers,  which 
will  have  the  right  of  way  over  rent,  interest  and 
profits,"  and  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  who  said,  "  The 
laborers'  right  to  a  decent  livelihood  is  the  first 
moral  charge  upon  industry.  The  employer  has  a 
right  to  get  a  reasonable  living  out  of  his  business, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  interest  on  his  investment  until 
his  employees  have  obtained  at  least  living  wages."' 
Surely  even  those  who  believe  that  the  present  social 
order  is  ethically  justifiable  and  only  needs  to  be 
purged  of  abuses  must  agree  with  these  cautious 
statements. 

In  England,  too,  an  interesting  movement  has  been 
started.  A  large  body  of  shareholders  have  signed  a 
statement  setting  forlR  the  paramount  claims  of  the 
workers  to  the  income  of  industry. 

Will  not  a  siq:iilar  movement  meet  with  an  im- 
mediate and  generous  response  among  American 
stockholders?  Of  course,  no  mere  declaration  by  a 
few  or  many  justice -loving  shareholders  can  remedy 
a  tithe  of  the  ills  of  the  present  industrial  system  or 
solve  its  multiple  and  complex  problems,  but  in  these 
days  even  to  declare  an  honest  desire  to  end  injustice 
is  something.  These  are  times  when  to  protest  is  a 
constructive  service.  The  declaration  that  we  propose 
[see  The  Crusader  last  week]  will  at  least  give 
proof  of  the  stirring  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  an  awakened  sense  of  comradeship  with  the 
workers — a  comradeship  which  does  not  refuse  to  face 
personal  sacrifice.  It  is  only  by  the  extension  of  such 
a  spirit  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  those 
social  changes,  which  most  men  know  in  their  hearts 
to  be  inevitable,  brought  about  without  gross  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

'*■  .Something  of  the  same  idea  has  been  advocated  by  no  less 
conservative  rn  organ  than  the  London  Times  which  recently 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in  the  stock  e.xchange  list  "  a 
distinguishing  mark  should'  be  appended  to  the  name  of  every 
British  company  paying  a  standard  of  wages  not  disproportionate 
to  its  dividends."  The  occasion  of  this  particular  suggestion 
was  a  strike  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  labour  was  sweated 
to  provide  350  per  cent,  profit. 

The  World  To-morrow. 


r 


fl  CRUsAb£R.  i^nday,  April  gth,  19^0. 

Compromise  or  the  Kingdom :  Germany's  Choice. 

By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


The  soul  of  Germany  Is  in  the  workers — the  workers 
and  a  few  idealists  among  the  bourgeoisie.  These 
people  alone  dream  of  a  finer  future,  a  more  beautiful 
.  life,  believe  in  the  Kingdom  oif  Heaven,  lliey  dream, 
and  therefore  hope,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  Ger- 
many's hope. 

The  Military  Dictatorship  brought  me  into  close 
touch  with  the  working  classes  of  Berlin  and'  taught 
me  to  admire  and  love  them.  I  found  among  these 
j>eople — who,  by  tTie  way,  are  practically  all  Socialists, 
and  for  the  most  part,  now,  well  forward  in  the  left 
wing — the  type  of  person  that  I  believe  is  going  to 
found  and  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  future  state. 
He  is  endowed  with  amazing  practical  intoil'gence, 
which  owes  its  consistency  to  a  vision  which  hard  facts 
and  harder  fighting  have  crystallised  into  an  idea  ex- 
pressible in  practical  political  terms.  Thus  he  esti- 
mates, judges  and  criticises  politicians,  policies  and 
events  with  astonishing  clearness  and  unity  of  thought, 
sees  through  every  political  device, tells  you  exactly 
whither  events  are  leading  and  what  he  believes  are 
the  only  ways  of  defeating  the  reaction  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  new  and  better  world.  He  is  cool- 
headed,  patient,  and  somewhat  dour.  He  has  rooted 
convictions,  a  keen  eye  for  humour,  and  is  exceedingly 
friendly.  Kindness  plays  about  his  eyes,  for  his  hard 
lot  and  his  neighbourly  life  have  preserved  him  from 
the  worse  evils  of  bourgeois  materialism. 

It  is  men  of  this  stamp  that  have  just  sa\ed  the 
Government  from  an  ignominious  situation,  and  Ger- 
many from  a  despotic  mihtary  rule  whose  terrible  con- 
sequences can  scarcely  be  over- stated. 

And  at  what  a  cost!  I  have  described  in  previous 
articles  the  normal  life  of  the  Berlin  worker  in  these 
post-war,  post-peace  times.  Add  to  these  privations 
the  loss  of  half  a  week's  wage,  increased  (food -shortage, 
soaring  prices,  total  inability  to  procure  the  means  of 
heating  and  lighting,  and  you  get  some  idea  oi  what 
striking  means,  these  days,  to  the  average  worker. 
Also  there  was  the  heavy  feeling  that  at  the  end  of  it 
all  little  or  no  "  real  "  improvement  would  follow. 
And  yet  they  did  not  complain.  They  are  used  to 
making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  principle,  "  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness'  sake."  While  the  Strike 
continued  I  heard  far  more  complaining  about  high 
prices  in  the  West,  where  tables  were  full,  than  I  did 
in  the  East,  where  they  were  empty.  One  morning  a 
certain  lady  in  the  West  End  lamented  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  potted  cream  For  days.  The 
next  evening  I  sat  in  a  dingy  room  in  the  East  among 
people  who  had  not  tasted  milk  for  five  years. 

Throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Socialist  Parties 
it  was  felt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Kapp  r^ime 
ought  to  have  some  positive  result  in  the  direction  of 
building  up  a  new  social  order.  They  regarded  the 
military  rising  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  error  and  im- 
possibility of  a  Capitalist- Socialist  Government,  with 
its  inevitable  compromise.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  political  history  of  Germany  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  November,  1918,  has  provided  a  classical  ex- 
ample of  the  absolute  impotency  and  impossibility  of 
Socialism  in  league  with  Capitalism.    The  fact  to  be 


remembered  is  that  Capitalism  and  Socialism  represent 
two  distinct  and  opposed  social  conceptions.  In  any 
attempt  at  coalition  one  or  other  must  win ;  and  the 
Party  likely  to  win  must  always  be  that  which  possesses 
the  money  and  thus  the  Press.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Majority  Socialists  were  finally  wheedled  mto  a  policy 
of  persecuting  their  more  consistent  brethren,  thereby 
sending  them  further  left,  and  condoning  their  spiritual 
enemies  who  made  believe  to  be  friends.  It  was  ad- 
mitted high  and  low  in  the  Majority  Socialist  Party, 
that  the  Rising  had  proved  their  policy  to  be  wrong. 
The  general  view  was  that  a  strong  union  with  the  In- 
dependents ought  to  be  effected,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to, be  either  Socialist  or  Capitalist.  Indeed, 
"  No  more  Compromise  "  is  now  the  war-cry  of  the 
proletarian  Socialists  of  Berlin.  They  desire  a  clear, 
healthy  atmosphere  and  a  manly  fight  on  big  spiritual 
issues. 

But  they  are  not  likely  to  get  it.      The  men  who 
reaped  the  fruits  of  victory  were  not  the  men  who  had 
won  it.    The  situation  needed  leaders  who  had  newly 
drunk  at  the  springs  of  idealism.    Such  were  not  forth- 
coming.   Hence  with  victory  came  defeat.    The  result 
is  that  the  old  policy  continues ;  nay,  by  reason  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Left,  even  threatens  to  become 
worse.    Nothing  is  hoped  from  the  new  Government. 
The  Baltic  troops  go  free  and  armed,  while  the  Left 
Socialists  are  being  imprisoned  wholesale.    The  Inde- 
pendents want  to  build  the  Socialist  State,  and  they  are  i 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Majority  Socialists  to  , 
that  end ;  but  they  know  it  is  sheer  foolishness  to  pre-  ; 
tend  to  do  that  with  the  help  of  the  Capitalists.    So  \ 
they  stand  aside,  and  wait.    It  is  more  than  probable  ; 
that  time  will  justify  their  conduct.    "Meanwhile  an-  ; 
other  strike  threatens,  and  if  the  Government  uses  the  ; 
Baltic  troops  to  suppress  the  Soviet  Republic  in  the 
West,  it  will  probably  take  effect. 

Thus,  at  the  moment,  there  is  little  hope  for  ths 
immediate  future  of  tjermany.  The  issue  between  the 
present  bourgeois  society,  with  its  materialistic  egoism, 
and  a  socialist  society,  founded  on  service  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  spiritual  values,  cannot  be  long  delayed 
in  spite  of  all  the  devices  and  "coups  "  of  the  reac- 
tionaries. Now  that  the  workers  are  recovering  from 
the  torpor  into  whic'A  the  war  hurled  them  they  desire 
to  go  forth  into  life.  They  have  lived  in  death,  in 
misery  and  sordidness  long  enough.  They  want  to  live 
in  life.  But  they  need  leaders,  men  of  ideals  rather 
than  policies,  who  see  visions  and  believe  in  them,  and 
who  go  forth  not  as  beggars  asking  alms,  but  as  con- 
querors seeking  fife.  Such  ideals  know  not  compro- 
mise ;  and  if  compromise  is  inseparable  from  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not 
dependent  on  Governments.  It  is,  however,  dependent 
upon  men  who  see  the  truth  and  pursue  it.  I  hear  a 
call  for  life  go  forth  from  the  soul  of  Germany.  If  the 
only  reponse  is  stones  and  soldiers  I  fear  for  the  result. 
Is  a  red  army  the  only  answer?  Is  it  not  time  we 
tried  to  create  an  army  of  another  kind — of  the  kind 
that  Jesus  created  2,000  years  ago?  Who  will  join 
it — in  Germany — ah,  aiid  in  Englanc|,  too? 


Friday,  April  9th,  1920. 
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The  International  of  Ex- Service  Men 


By  RAYMOND  LEFEBVRE. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  the  Vice-Presj 
lent  of  the  Republican  Association  of  French  ex- 
service  men,  of  which  M.  Henri  Barbusse  is  the  Pres 
dent.) 

The  idea  that  an  international  movement  against 
var  should  be  created  among  the  men  who  fought  in 
his  and  other  wars  came  to  me  in  1917,  in  the  midst 
)f  a  speech.  I  gave  utterance  to  it.  It  was  welcomed 
vith  a  tornado  of  applause.  If  you  want  to  remove 
I  superstition  you  cannot  do  so  by  respecting  it.  The 
ipostle  of  a  new-  truth  must  not  fear  to  overthrow- 
he  idol  he  finds  in  his  path. 

Let  us  admit  without  contestation,  that  nothing  can 
nflict  a  more  cruel  wound  upon  "  the  nationalist  sen- 
iment  " — what  you  in  England  call  "Jingoism"; 
lothing  can  so  violently  collide  with  the  "cant"  of 
nilitarism,  than  this  idea  of  a  solemn  re-union  of  all 
hose  who,  but  yesterday,  were  tearing  themselves  in 
>ieces,  slaves  af  discipline,  and  who,  to-morrow,  freed 
rom  that  discipline,  would  become  instinctively  rc- 
;onciled  Avith  a  common  gesture  of  fraternity.  There 
;ould  be  no  more  direct,  no  more  uncompromising 
vay  of  saying:  "Your"  glory,  "your"  heroism, 
'  your  "  immortality,  which  you  fling  at  us  as  a  fine 
md  magnificent  thing,  and  which  you  have  fastened 
ibout  our  shoulders,  Ave,  upon  our  return  from  the 
ront,  fling  it  from  us  as  a  royal  mantle  lined  with 
nisery — fling  it  from  us  in  the  mud  and  blood  which 
,tain  it  and  make  it  foul  in  our  eyes.  Our  heroism — 
A-e  repudiate  it.  Our  sole  fight  in  the  future  will  be 
he  great  struggle  for  human -oneness. 

FRENCH  SUPPORT. 

W'e  have  hardly  yet  started  personal  negotiation 
vith  the  small  local  associations  of  ex-Service  men  in 
France.  Nevertheless  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you 
he  following  particulars  as  to  the  bodies  which  have 
ilready  adhered  to  the  principle  of  an  International  of 

-Service  men,  i.e.,  the  Republican  Association  of 
Service  Men  (100,000  members)  ;  the  Working 
Uen's  Federation  of  Wounded  Soldiers ;  the  League 
les  Poilus ;  the  League  of  ex-Service  Men  of  the 
juise  District ;  the  Association  for  Mutual  Aid  and 
'rotection  to  the  Mutilated  Soldier;  the  Association 
)f  War  Widows  and  Descendants. 

FOREIGN  SUPPORT. 

The  following  foreign  Associations  have  already 
'esponded  lo  our  appeal,  i.e.,  the  Franco-German 
\ssociation  of  ex-Service  Men  of  Geneva,  composed 
)f  ex -soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners  during  the 
var,  and  interned  in  Switzerland  ;  the  Internationaler 
3und  of  Berlin;  the  Lega  Proletaria  fra  Mutilati,  etc., 
)f  Italy ;  the  National  Austrian  Union  of  Prisoners 
md  Marines;  the  Ex-Service  Association  of  Ghent 
[Belgium).  Finally,  the  National  Union  of  ex-Service 
\Ien  and  the  International  Union. 

DESTROY    THE    WAR  MEDALS. 

'ur  first  International  Congress  is  fixed  for  May 
I'  xt.  A  resolution  will  be  submitted  proclaiming  a 
Preventive  struggle  against  war;     the  disarming  of 


hatred  ;the  struggle  against  military  "glory."  The 
Republican  Association  of  ex-Service  Men  of  France 
will  propose  that  every  member  shall  discard  and 
destroy  his  medals,  thus  Hinging  into  a  common  heap 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the  Military  Cross,  the  Black 
Eagle,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order,  etc.  We  shall  also  take  up  the  question  of 
pensions,  and  of  relief  to  mutilated  ex-Service  men,  in 
order  to  become  apprised  of,  and  to  combine,  the 
action  in  these  respects  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  several  countries  represented.  The  Congress  will 
precede,  or  quickly  follow,  the  International  Congress 
of  Intellectuals.  Thus  those  who  are  bringing  the 
driving  iforce  of  passion  into  this  world-wide  move- 
ment, in  its  every  aspect,  to  abolish  national  frontiers, 
will  become  united  by  a  thousand  links  which  will 
have  great  .resisting  power..  But,  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood, we  are  not  illusionists.  We  know  full  well  that 
jingoism  is  not  dead,  and  that  national  hatreds  still 
preserve  their  biting,  sinister  strength.  We  know  that 
new  A\ars  threaten.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  Frenchmen, 
as  we  conceive  it,  tO'  recognise  quite  freely  in  our  deal- 
ings with  comrades  of  other  lands,  that  if  the  people 
in  the  mass  are  weary  of  hating — assuming  that  they 
ever  did  seriously  hate  their  neighbours — they  remain 
dangerously  simple  and  credulous,  and  that  the  war 
party  with  us  still  retains  a  little  of  its  former  pres- 
tige. The  educational  bodies  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  sustain  it.  Our  primary  schools  and  our 
public  schools  are  still  centres  of  imperialistic  preach- 
ing. As  I  write  this  article  for  you,  a  file  of  little 
girl  children  are  passing  under  my  window  singing 
one  of  the  popular  war  songs  under  the  noses  of  their 
governesses.  It  is  true  that  the  courageous  "  Syndi- 
cate for  Education  "  (Syndicat  de  I'enselgnement)  is 
A\  orking  for  international  concord,  but  its  members  are 
relatively  few,  and  they  are  spied  upon  and  tracked. 

But  the  future  holds  within  itself  a  tenacious  force 
which  nothing  will  break,  and  we  move  forward  confi- 
dent in  the  ultimate  result. 

From  "  Foreign  Affairs  "  (March). 


TO    MAKE    SURE    OF    GETTING  "THE 
CRUSADER"   EVERY   FRIDAY,   FILL  IN 
THIS     FORM     AND     HAND    TO  YOUR 
NEWSAGENT. 

To    (Newsagent) 

Please  deliver  (or  reserve  for  me)  a  copy 
of  "  THE  CRUSADER  "  commencing 
 next,   and  until 

further  notice. 

Signed  
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"Dead  Kittens" 


Some  time  ago  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  towing  path 
I  noticed  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  standing  on  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  and  looking  down  at  the 
water.  His  thin  iface  was  deathly  white,  his 
lips  were  firmly  set,  but  looked  as  if  he  was  exerting 
ail  his  will  power  to  keep  them  so.  He  was  apparently 
going  to  do  something  that  he  hated  doing,  but  that 
had  got  to  be  done.  Suddenly  he  moved  on  with  a 
jerk  and  turned  down  the  slope  which  led  to  the  towing 
path.  He  sat  down  quite  near  to  me  and  opened  a 
sack  that  he  was  carrying.  I  divined  his  purpose  as 
1  anw  that  it  contained  three  tiny  kittens.  He  smiled 
wistfully  and  affectionately  at  them.  Then,  resisting 
a  temptation  to  play  with  them,  he  put  a  heavy  stone 
m  the  sack,  tied  the  lop  and  hurled  it  into  the  river. 
With  a  muttered  "Caw!"  he  braced  himself  and  strode 
off.  But  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  full  of  dead 
kittens.  I  smelt  and  tasted  them.  I  hated  the  river 
whose  smoothness  had  been  disturbed  for  just  one 
moment.  A  moment  ago  it  had  been  beautiful  with  the 
sun  shining  on  it.  Now  it  went  on  its  way,  coldly  cal- 
lously, brutally  regardless  of  the  little  lives  it  had 
swallowed  up. 

We  have  many  pictures  of  beautiful  bits  of  riverside 
scenery.  Our  artists  have  caught  the  sunlight,  the 
sunset  and  the  ripples,  but  they  have  carefully  omitted 
all  the  dead  kittens,  the  dead  bodies,  the  dead  hopes. 

And  the  river  flows  on  and  doesn't  care. 

I  know  of  a  little  home.  It  doesn't  matter  where. 
There  are  two  children  and  there  is  a  great  bustle  of 
excitement  every  night  when  Daddy  comes  home. 
Mother  looks  on  proudly  and  sometimes  joints  in  a 
romp — she  is  so  happy.  Ted  is  such  a  good  fellow 
and  so  devoted  to  his  wife  and  the  children.  Her  con- 
fidence in  him  is  complete.  But  what  about  Ted?  His 
friends  shrug  their  shoulders  and  hope  for  her  sake, 
that  the  "  incidents  "  in  his  life  will  nevei^ reach  her, 
and  reveal  him  as  he  really  is.  He  is  a  good  enough 
^f^llow,  they  say  tolerantly,  and  anyhow  its  his  busi- 
ness.. But  if  the  "  incidents  "  were  in  her  life!  Good 
heavens !  That  would  be  quite  different !  But  if  she 
should  ever  know?  Just  one  more  bright,  affection- 
ate, dainty  little  woman  will  join  the  thousands  of 
joyless,  disillusioned,  sad-eyed  wives.  At  least — that 
depends,  of  course,  on  how  big  their  love  really  is. 

Just  our  beautiful  moral  code!  "  It's  always  done 
you  know. ' ' 

And  the  world  wags  on  ,and  doesn't  care. 

There  is  so  much  scope  for  enjoyment  in  this  bright 
and  beautiful  world.  The  horses  are  so  well  groomed 
and  the  air  is  so  fresh  for  a  gallop  in  Rotten  Row  these 
mornings.  It's  so  nice  to  be  able  to  have  cream  in  one's 
coffee  again,  and  chocolates  are  worth  eating  now,  and 
the  supply  is  unlimited.  There  are  some  perfectly 
stunning  blouses  too  in  the  shops,  and  for  about  ten 
guineas  one  can  get  quite  a  decently  tailored  costume. 
It  saves  the  fag  of  fitting  you  know.  And  some  of  the 
West  End  shops  managed  to  get  some  strawberries 
at  £2  per  pound.  Of  course  they  sold  out  quickly,  and 
only  those  who  saw  them  first  had  a  chance  to  secure 
them.  So  thousands  of  refined,  educated,  possessing 
people  glide  through  life. 


And^  the  West  doesn't  know  and  often  doesn't  care 
how  the  East  lives. 

I  understood  the  other  Saturday  why  so  many  people 
stick  a  notice  on  their  gates  "  No  hawkers.  No 
circulars."  I  had  dismissed  the  "  Plea§e  remember 
the  barrel-organ"  boy,  and  the  rag-man  who  "would 
be  glad  of  even  one  pound-tuppens  a  pound  Ma'am." 
The  little  girl  who  wants  to  clean  the  step  has  culti- 
vated a  clever  trick  of  meeting  "  No  thank  you  "  with 
a  lingering,  surprised,  pained  look  which  plainly  says 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  about  time."  Then  the 
letter  box  rattled.  My  next  caller,  a  small  urchin  who 
cannot  reach  the  kncx:ker  queries  "Do-you-want-any- 
manure- to-day -Ma 'am- Mother- says-have-you -any-old 
boots-or-pieces-of-bread  ?"  He  has  to  run  it  all  to- 
gether before  the  door  shuts.  Mf  next  client  is  a  new- 
comer. He  looks  ill,  and  fierce,  and  defiant,  and  hurt 
and  pathetic  all  at  the  same  time.  He  offers  a  card- 
price-twopence-containing  a  poem  dilating  upon  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  a  certain  regiment  "  flocked 
to  the  colours  true."  "  Out  of  work  "  he  jerked  out 
almost  sullenly.  He  would  have  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  stuck  it,  if  the  door  had  been  shut  in  his  face. 
But  he  flushed  and  was  disarmed  when  I  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  went  out  to  fight  for  the  chance  of  doing 
this?"  He  jerkedi  his  thumb  backwards  and  said 
"  Most  of  'em  don't  say  that — they  say  '  surely  you 
can  get  work.'  Some  of  'em  ought  to  try  like  I've 
tried."  Then  fearful  lest  he  should  be  deemed  to 
be  begging  he  said  "So  I'm  selling  these  twopence 
each." 

And  the  world  goes  on  its  way,  coldly,  callously, 
brutally  regardless  .and  it  doesn't  care. 

It  is  just  because  Crusaders  have  seen  and  are 
haunted  by  "  dead  kittens  "  that  they  are  determined 
"  That  these  things  shall  no  longer  be." 

MAUD  ALEFOUNDER. 


BROTHERHOOD  CHURCH,  Southgate  Road,  N.— Conferei 
April  iirh,  at  3.30.  F.  W.  Pcthick  Lawrence.  At  7,  F.  j 
Swan.    Come  along !  ' 


TO  CHRISTIAN  I NVESTORS.— Those  desirous  of  invest^ 
in  non-industrial  concern  with  security  and  reasonaH 
interest,  and  also  helping  to  solve  grave  social  problefr 
sheuld  communicate  with  Frank  Griffiths,  54,  Alkharr 
Road,  N.16. 


The  Explorer  Guild 


FOUR    GUILDS    HAVE    BEEN  STARTED. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  grown-up  people  who  woul' 
like  particulars. 


SUPPLY      THE  EXPLORER 

to  the  hoys  and  girls  you  know. 
Price   2d.  month.    2/6  yearly   post  free  from  The  Secretarj 
f'  23,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4. 


Friday,  April  2itd,  1920.  THE  CRUSADER.  M 

The  Catholicity  of  Socialism 


Quite  a  lot  has  been  written  about  the  social  im- 
plications of  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  sacra- 
ments. The  Crusader  itself  has  not  failed  in  urging 
I  hat  point  of  view,  to  the  annoyance,  it  may  be,  of  some 
jf  as  readers.  That,  however,  is  to  assume,  as  a  start- 
ng-  point,  matters  of  faith,  which,  to  a  vast  number  of 
people  lie  altogether  outside  the  realm  of  reality.  To 
argue  that  Socialism  is  the  economic  expression  of 
Catholic  Christianity  is,  for  such  people,  only  to  cast 
doubts  on  Socialism,  and  to  cause  them  to  question 
whether  there  is  not  something  wrong  with  a  Cause 
supported  by  a  Creed  and  System  so  palpably  false. 

It  would  seem  a  more  reasonable  and  profitable 
course  to  start  from  the  other  end — to  begin  with  the 
economic  basis. 

.Socialism  deals  with  those  things  which  for  all  men 
everywhere  and  at  any  period  are  necessary — food, 
shelter,  labour  and  the  best  method  of  organizing  these. 
Literary  fashions  come  and  go — largely  at  the  dictation 
our  varying  methods  of  solving  our  social  and 
iiomic  problem.  Politics,  as  we  have  known  them, 
have  been  the  sport  of  people  with  much  leisure  and 
few  scruples.  But  these  questions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  material  side  of  life  are  of  universal 
importance. 

>  Of  course,  there  are  people  who  deny  that,  people 
who  are  so  secure  in  the  possession  of  physical  means 
that  they  can  afford  to  forget  them.  They  are  no  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  fine  sentiments  would 
be  impossible  but  for  this  security  than  Greek  drama- 
tists and  sculptors  were  conscious  of  the  dependence 
of  their  art  on  slave  labour.   There  are  people  who  tell 

ius  that  literature  and  politics  and  criticism  of  life  and 
the  things  that  get  discussed  round  the  well  laden 
tables  at  the  dinner-parties  of  the  rich  are  the  things 
that  merit  our  most  earnesF  attention.  These  are  the 
schismatics.  They  have  become  separated  from  the 
primitive  racial  needs  of  their  fellows.  They  are 
exotics    and   are.  in   no  small  danger  of  losing  their 

1  essential  humanity  and  becoming  a  sub-human  species 

I  of  parasites,  like  the  cultured  classes  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  'from 
the  slave  and  working  population  in  the 
first  century  that  the  Catholic  conception  of  Humanity 
arose  and  not  from  the  ultra -refined.  It  is  this 
aloofness  from  the  ordinary  concerns  o£  working 
humanity  that  makes  them,  to  the  rest  of  us,  so  un- 
real, and  remote.  They  are  a  class  by  themselves,  a 
sect. 

The  real  place  to  look  for  schism  is  not  in  the  vary- 
ing orders  of  priesthood,  the  differing  forms  under 
which  worship  is  offered  and  sacrifices  made,  but  in 
the  terrible  separation  of  the  population  in  all  that 
makes  for  fulness  and  freedom  of  life.  The  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  seem  permanent  types.  At  any  rate  they 
are  to  be  found  in  our  civilization,  and  their  existence  as 
classes  whose  interests  are  inevitably  in  conflict  is  re- 
cognised as  essential  to  the  maintenance -of  the  present 
order.  The  gulf  between  them  is  fixed  by  statute. 
This — the  chief  case  of  schism  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament — has  been  regularised  by  Capitalistic  Gov- 
ernments. It  seems  idle  to  quarrel  about  the  validity 
of  different  orders  while  this  breach  remains.  Even 


if  w^e  were  to-day  to  meet  and  worship  as  one  Church, 
we  should  still,  while  we  remained  industrially  and 
economically  as  two  races,  be  schismatics. 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  told  that  Socialists,  instead  of 
holding  a  comprehensive  Catholic  view  of  Humanity, 
pay  regard  to  the  interests  of  one  class  only.  That 
is  a  very  ancient  fallacy.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
"  class  "  here  referred  to  is  not  a  class  at  all.  It  is 
that  section  of  the  community  which  is  attending  to  the 
supply  of  those  needs  which  are  common  to  all.  If  it 
is  only  a  section  which  does  that,  the  fault  lies  with 
those  who  rtefuse  ;to  identify  themselves  with,  the 
workers.  The  class-war  so  called  is,  from  the  workers' 
point  af  view,  an  anti -class  war.  It  is  a  war  of 
Catholicism  against  Sectarianism.  Socialism  is  laying 
the  economic  foundations  of  a  bigger  Church  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Do  away  with  classes  and  you 
will  then  get  rid  of  sects.  Get  your  human  relations 
right  and  the  right  kind  of  worship  will  follow.  Love 
the  brother  whom  you  have  seen  and  you  will  know 
more  about  the  God  whom  you  have  not  seen. 

Mankind  is  finding  out  that  the  old  institutions  are 
all  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The  Churches  are  class 
institutions.  The  claim  of  the  Feudal  Church  to  be 
Catholic  is  much  like  the  claim  of  the  Greek  Philosopher 
to  be  htiman.  It  was  impossible  on  a  feudal  basis  to 
build  up  a  Universal  Church.  We  must  begin  again 
The  foundations  are  being  laid  already — in  Russia 
and  elsewhere. 

What  the  superstructure  will  be  like  no  one  can 
say.  It  is  perhaps  enough  for  us  to  know  that  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  it  will  be  Catholic. 

STANLEY  B.  JAMES. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will  friends  help  to  INCREASE  OUR  CIRCULA- 
TION by  forwarding  to  23,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C.,  this  form  filfed  in  with  names  and  addresses  of 
those  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  to  whom  we  may  send 
a  specimen  copy  of  Thf,  Crusader. 

NAME  _  _     


ADDRESS. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Friday,  April  9th,  1920. 


Pals  in  Industry 


In  the  front  room  of  a  suburban  villa  sat  the  Browns, 
father  and  son,  on  either  side  qf  the  fireplace.  The 
younger  man  had  but  recently  been  '  demobbed,'  and 
he  leaned  ba<;k  in  a  capacious  arm-chair,  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  ample  comfort  of  his  surroundings. 

■  Tophole  cigarettes,  these,'  he  remarked,  puffing 
away  contentedly  ;  '  remind  me  of  old  times,  and  par- 
cels from  home.  You  were  a  brick,  dad,  to  keep  up 
supplies  as  you  did  ! ' 

'  For  other  fellows  to  smoke?'  suggested  his  father, 
with  a  smile.  '  Sharc-and-share-alike  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  got  a  bit  overdone  sometimes.' 

'  Oh,  well!  We  were  all  pals  together,  and  a  fellow 
couldn't  very  welVsit  and  enjoy  himsdf  while  the  others 
had  nothing ! ' 

'  Fine  pals,  some  of  them — helped  themselves  pretty 
freely  to  your  belonging — that  watch,  for  instance!' 

'Ah!  It  must  have  been  some  dirty  blackguard 
from  another  section,  who  collared  that,'  was  the  reply, 
*  A  chap'd  nijvcr  pinch  anything  from  one  of  his  chums, 
but  if  it  was  anybody  he  didn't  know — that's  another 
story ! ' 

*  *  * 

What  a  vast  difference  there  is  between  the  treat- 
ment we  accordi  our  friends,  and  that  meted  out  to 
the  folks  we__'  don't  kncAV  ' !  National  hatreds,  the 
hardships  of  the  struggle  to  live,  the  whole  system  of 
competitive  industry,  would  all  disappear,  if  only  we 
knew-  *  the  other  fellow.'  This  potent  factor  in  deter- 
mining our  attitude  towards  others  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  considering  the  possibility  of  a  system  of 
co-operative  industry. 

The  question  put  by  the  opponents  of  Nationalisa- 
tion is  this  :  '  Are  men  ready  to  spend  their  energies  as 
freely  and  as  effectively  for  the  public  good  as  they  do 


with  the  stimuli  of  the  present  industrial  order  ' 
Nationalised  industry  can  only  be  a  success  if  this  is  th( 
case,  and  until  it  has  proved  a  success  in  some  particu- 
lar industry,  there  is  little  probability  of  any  extension 
of  the  system.  Only  if  the  '  pal  ',  spirit  can  be  fostered, 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  productive  work  of  the 
Stale,  can  the  new  era  of  co-operation  bring  the 
prosperity  and  progress  which  should  be  its 
concomitant. 

Two  methods  are  suggested  whereby  approach  can  ^ 
be  made  to  this  worthy  end. 

In  the  education  of  the  coming  generation  we  must 
have  incorporated  some  effort  to  broaden  the  mind,  and  i 
enlarge  the  sympathies.  The  doctrine  of  '  universal 
brotherliood  '  must  be  a  commonplace  to  the  children, 
so  that  they  may  not  feci  concerning  any  person  what- 
ever, that  here  is  one  whom  they  *  do  not  know.'  Let 
them  learn  that  all  are  '  pals  '  in  the  things  that  really 
matter,  and  work  done  for  the  rest  will  not  be  grum- 
blingly  and  grudgingly  submitted  to,  but  cheerfully 
accomplished. 

Evei  so,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  en- 
thusiasm for  an  abstraction  such  as  '  the  public  wel- 
fare! In  the  reorganization  of  industry,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  arrange  for  the  association  of  the  individuals 
in  small  groups.  Each  will  then  be  in  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  a  number  of  others,  and  will  realise 
his  responsibility  towards  them.  The  group  will  con- 
veniently form  a  focus-point  for  the  passion  for  service, 
besides  affording  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the 
full  development  of  each  individual. 

Thus,  on  the  foundation  of  personal  intercourse, 
combined  with  a  broad  and  brotherly  outlook  upon  life, 
let  us  build  the  commonwealth  of  comrades  that  is  to 
replace  the  present  chaos  of  competitors. 

D.  ARTHUR  KING. 


Is  it  Labour  ? 


The  Daily  Mail  has  blossomed  into  a  Labour  paper. 
No  doubt  it  will  secure  a  certain  measure  of  success. 
Clever  journalism  goes  a  long  way  in  such  matters, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  play  up  to  the  rising  Labour 
sentiment.  The  cliches  are  tolerably  obvious,  the 
arguments  to  be  employed  fairly  clear.  But  for  all 
that  no  one  who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  the  real  Labour 
movement  will  for  one  moment  be  deceived. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  know  who  or  what  represent 
the  movement.  Most  obviously  its  accredited  repre- 
sentatives do  not.  The  highly  respectable  gentlemen 
who  figure  as  Trade  Union  secretaries,  though  their 
conscientious  performance  of  secretarial  functions 
gives  little  room  for  criticism,  in  a  number  of  cases 
have  grown  away  hopelessly  from  working  class  feel- 
ing and  opinion — that  indefinable  and  inarticulate 
something  which  distinguishes  the  worker  from  others. 

Even  a  stalwart  like  Philip  Snowden  of  the  I.L.P. 
shows  sometimes  that  he  has  lost  touch  with  those  for 
whom  he  so  eloquently  pleads.  Just  recently  he  has 
been  getting  into  hot  water  (deservedly,  I'm  afraid) 


for  scolding  Labour  for  not  producing  more.  A  pas- 
sage in  his  weekiy  article  in  the  Labour  Leader  has 
given  rise  to  acute  controversy  in  that  paper.  Evi- 
dently official  representation  is  very  far  from  real 
representation.  For  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
more  plastic  system  and  some  easier  method  of  re- 
calling those  who  fail  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their 
fellows. 

Labour  Is  not  yet  sure  enough  of  its  own  mind  to 
be  free  from  the  danger  of  such  misrepresentatives 
as  the  Daily  Mail.  To  it,  as  to  all  of  us,  the  ancient 
words  of  wisdom  apply — "Know  Thyself." 

FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters"; 
6.30,  Miss  Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 

CHRISTIANITY  from  the  QUAKER  STANDPOINT.  Public 
addresses  will  be  given  on  Sunday  evenings  in  April  at 
Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopgflte,  at  6.30.  April  nth: 
"The  Twofold  Message  of  Christianity,"  by  J.  Rowntree 
Gillett. 


Friday,  April  9th,  1920. 


(THE  CRUSADER. 
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The  Eclipse  of  God. 


■  Slowly  the  rounded  disc  crept  across  the  fair,  full 
ice  of  the  moon,  and  robbed  the  night  of  its  silver 
plendour.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  had  deprived' 
le  earth  of  light. 
Every  day  man  eclipses  the  face  of  God  in  nature, 
he  smoke  of  his  cities  hides  the  sky.  His  cinder- 
eaps  and  factory  chimneys  disfigure  the  landscape, 
le  casts  his  shadow  on  wofHi  and  stream  and  they 
re  polluted.  He  touches  the  trees  and  they  are 
lighted.  As  we  breathe  upon  and  thus  bedim  the 
ane  of  glass  we  look  through,  so  our  very  approach 
:)  nature  alters  her  appearance.  We  scarcely  know 
er  as  she  is  in  her  virginal  wildness. 
Do  we  know  our  fellow  man  any  better?  Do  we 
ot  becloud  the  Divine  face  here  also  with  the  shadow 
f  ourselves  ?  Before  the  child  is  many  years  old  it 
alls  upon  him. 

"  Shadows  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy." 
The  woman  of  fashion  is  hidden  under  a  pall  of 
onventionality — the  shadow  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.    Behold  the  labourer  stunted,  with  sloping 
orehead  and  heavy  jaw,  disfigured  by  the  toil  and 
irivation  which  are  his  lot — the  shadow  of  the  world's 
vranny  cloaking  his  godlike  beauty !     The  man  of 
ank  and  wealth  is  eclipsed  by  the  servile  adulation 
nd  sycophancy  of  his  fellows.    Of  all  and  each  may 
say  "  Surely  he  bears  our  grief  and  carries  our 
orrow. "       The  ugliness     from  which  we  hide  our 
ves  is  our  own  reflection.     The  poor  man  may  see 
he  shadow  of  his  servility  in  the  pride  of  the  rich, 
"he  rich  may  perceive  the  shadow  of  their  greed  in 
he  squalor  and  ignorance  of  the  poor. 
Scarcely  do  we  know  the  human  face  as  It  is.  Just 
i^Hmpse  in  childhood  ;  and  then,  when  death  comes 
nd  the  shadow  of  the  world  lifts  from  the  familar 
ace  leaving  it  serene   and  pure,  another  glimpse ; 
hcse  hints  are  all  we  have! 
Not  even  in  Jesus  was  the    real  face  of  God  seen. 
What  could  a  denizen  of  some  great  city  who  had 
I  lever  wandered  beyond  the  reach  of  factory  smoke 
I  mow  of  nature?    We  have  only  seen  the  glory  of 
iod  bedimmed  by  human  tears,  smirched  by  sorrow 
!  or  human  sin.    What  can  we  know  of  the  mean- 
j  ng    of   the    divine    life,  who  have  only  beheld  it 
\  louded  by  the  vapours  of  earth 
1    Some  day  the  earth  will  no  longer  throw  a  shadow 
>n   the   Heavens — man    will   no  more   eclipse  God. 
Knd  the  God  we  have  never  seen  will  appear,  radiant 
vith  a  holy  and  childlike  joy.      He  shall  be  the  in- 
piration  of  laughter  and  of  delight  in  beauty  and 
'  n  human  fellowship. 

Oh  Thou,  eclipsed  by  man's  shame,  lift  upon  us 
he  light  of  Thy  countenance! 

 :o :  


It 


For  Mercy,  Courage,  Kindness,  Mirth 
There  is  no  measure  upon  earth. 
Nay,  they  wither,  root  and  stem, 
If  an  end  be  set  to  them. 

Overbrim  and  overflow, 

If  your  own  heart  you  would  know ; 

For  the  spirit  born  to  bless 

Lives  but  in  its  own  excess. 

— Lawrence  Blnyon, 
From  "  A  Miscellany  of  Pottry. " 


FELLOWSHIP    OF  RECONCILIATIOK. 
(London  Union.) 


:o : 


EDUCATION  CONFERENCE.— We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  secured  as  our  speakers  for  the  third 
Conference  Miss  Doris  Lester,  whose  subject  will  be 
"  The  Challenge  of  the  City  Child,"  and  Mr.  B.  H. 
Langdon  Davies,  who  will  speak  on  "  Education  for 
Freedom."  The  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W.,  on  Saturday, 
April  10th.  Miss  Lester  will  open  the  afternoon  session 
at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Langdon  Davies  the  evening  session  at 
6  p.m.,  when  Miss  Alice  Woods,  late  of  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College  will  take  the  chair.  Tea  can  be 
obtained  on  the  premises  at  a  moderate  charge.  Ad- 
mission is  entirely  free  and  open  to  all. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  BUSINESS.— All  engaged  in 
business,  either  as  employers  or  employees,  are  asked 
to  book  Tuesday,  April  13th,  when  Mr.  Malcolm 
Sparkes  will  open  a  Round -Table  Conference  on  the 
above  subject  at  7  p.m.,  in  the  Church  Room  at  the 
King's  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  TABLE.— We 
should  like  to  hear  at  once  from  those  interested  in  this 
suggestion,  as  tlie  Rev.  Bernard  Waike  will  be  preach- 
ing at  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church  on  Sunday, 
April  18th,  and  we  would  arrange  for  him  to  meet 
such  friends,  either  before  or  after  that  date. 

PREACHERS  OF  THE  NEW  CRUSADE.— On 
Saturday,  April  17th,  a  Conference  will  be  held  in 
the  Church  Room  at  the  King's  Weigh  House,  from 
3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  when  Mr. 
Bernard  Walke  will  open  the  subject  of  Preachers  as 
referred  to  in  his  article  in  The  Crusader  of  March 
5th.  All  willing  to  take  part  in  this  Movement  or  to 
offer  their  fellowship,  are  heartily  invited,  and  are 
asked  to  send  word  to  the  London  Union  Secretary, 
or  The  Crusader  OflSce.    Tea  from  5  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION. 

Very  considerable  help  is  needed, 
as  other  meetings,  which  we  cannot  at  the  moment 
announce,  are  to  be  arranged. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON, 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


Monday,  April  12tli,  at  7.45. 

Leytonstone,  outside  G.E.R. 
Sorensen, 


Station:  Rev.  R.  W. 


Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  5.45. 

Hyde  Park  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Basil  Tritton, 

Wednesday,  April  14th,  ,at  7.45. 

Lewisham,  the  Market  Place  :  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen, 
J.  S.  Stephens. 

Friday,  April  16th,  at  5.45. 

Hyde  Park:  C.  Paul  Gliddon. 

At  7.45. 

Walthamstow,  Hoe  Street :  Rev,  R.  W.  Sorensen, 
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BOOKL AND     "OUR  hero  of  the  golden  heart  "  (Annie  Mathesonj 


This  book,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  for 
young  citizens,  is  issued,  we  are  told,  "  in  the  belief 
that  Education  as  an  evolution  of  personality  which 
should  seek  to  evoke  in  human  character  the  divine 
ideal,  and  to  make  of  the  body  the  "  finest  servant  of 
the  soul,"  must  breathe,  through  deeds  rather  than 
words,  a  religion  so  funcUimental  in  its  unity,  so  vital 
in  its  fragrant  blossoming  and  sustaining  fruitfulness 
that  it  will  necessarily  find  expression  in  forms  as 
various  as  are  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, and  be  strengthened  by  the  noble  intercourse 
and  fellowship  which  ar©  ever  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  aspiration.  It  is  moreover  hoped  that  these  boolcs 
may  play  their  part  "  in  uniting  the  English -speaking 
schools  throughout  the  world  "  and  drawing  into 
closer  sympathy  off  mutual  understanding  the  different 
ortk^rs  of  society;  restoring  to  rightful  honour  the 
claims  alike  of  manual  labour  and  handicraft,  and  of  a 
really  international  and  popular  art." 

In  the  series  we  note  a  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  John  Bright. 

Rut:  the  book  before  us  is  disappointing,  in  spite  of 
llio  Forcward  of  Arthur  Waugh,  in  which  he  says  "  To 
many  thinking  people  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the 
Great  War  has  been  its  sequel,"  and  he  welcomes  Miss 
Matheson's  plea  for  the  "  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ." 

It  is  not  that  we  would  undervalue  the  mysterious 
heroism  of  many  soldiers  who  have  fought  and  died, 
but  we  have  understood  that  the  soldiers  with  the 
highest  ideals  would  be  the  first  to  utter  strong  and 
passionate  Avarnings  to  save  the  rising  generations 
from  the  war  illusion. 

We  can  only  gather  that  Miss  Matheson  still  con- 
siders that  the  art  of  Avar  is  a  necessary  part  of 
Christian  citizenship. 

The  book  leads  off  with  the  case  of  the  officer  who 
threw^  himself  upon  a  bomb  he  had  accidentally  dropped. 
"  He  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  rather  than 
that  a  bomb  from  his  hand  (Italics  the  author's)  should 
hurt  the  lives  of  others."  "  A  death  not  in  vain.  He 
protected  his  comrades  andl  was  one  of  the  number- 
less heroes  of  this,  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  war 
that  the  world  has  ever  known."  We  have  no  hint  of 
what  that  bomb  might  have  done,  if  skilfully  thrown 
on  the  enemy. 

This  is  typical  of  the  point  of  view-,  and  it  is  a  per- 
fectlv  justifiable  point  of  view  on  the  basis  that  War  is 
Christian.  But  while  we  read  of  a  "  St.  George  who 
helped  to  free  us  from  those  monsters  over  head  that 
raided  our  women  and  children,"  we  are  not  reminded 
specifically  of  our  own  raidings,  though  perhaps  there 
is  a  hint  of  it  in  the  suggestion  "  hundreds  of  unknown 
heroes  who  could  be  singled  out  for  decoration  and 
may  even  now  be  languishing  in  obscurity,  of  a  mettle 
equal  to  their  own,  unflinching,  self- forgetting,  intent 
only  on  doing  with  their  whole  body,  mind  and  soul, 
the  terrible  duties  to  which  they  were  pledged." 

"  Long  before  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  "  says  the 
.'Vuthor,  "  was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  while  teaching  men 
that  thev  were  all  children  of  one  Father,  who  must 
not  fear  what  kills  the  body,  but  only  the  lies  that  kill 
the  soul,  the  cross  or  (fylfot  was  to  the  early  races  of 
the  world  a  sign  of  those  movements  of  the  starry 
hosts  that  led  their  thoughts  nearer  to  the  most  High, 


Wlio  was  to  many  the  Unknown  God.  But  when  the 
Divine  Word  came  from  Oui  Father's  heart,  He  gave 
the  ancient  symbol  a  higher  and  a  deeper  meaning, 
for  he  sealed  it  with  a  life  and  death  of  Love  and 
Sacrifice,  the  Way  into  the  Eternal  Inheritance.  And 
now  it  is  the  token  set  upon  many  a  soldier's  grave  to 
mark  the  resting  place  of  men  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  joyfully  rather  than  see  their  country  prove  un- 
true to  her  promise,  and  have  thereby  provedi  them- 
selves true  sons  of  God.  From  every  part  of  the 
British  Island,  and  from  the  furthest  lands  of  the  East, 
from  the  heart  of  India  and  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
the  prairie  and  the  bush  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  cold  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  they 
all  came  to  fight  as  brothers  in  the  armies  of  liim  who 
bears  the  name  of~our  greaFSt.  George,  the  slayer  ol 
the  Dragon.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  man  who  is  our 
Citizen-King,  at  oiicelthe  Emperor  and  the  Brother  of 
all  men  and  women  in  this  mignty  Comradeship  <?i 
Nations." 

This  book  is  depressing.  We  had  hoped  Tor  some- 
thing so  much  more  creative. 

The  war  drum  still  beats.  Belief  in  war  is  still 
stifling  the  soul  of  the  world — it  is  still  hammering  the 
nails  into  the  living  flesh  of  Humanity — even  into  the 
Son  oif  Mankind  Himself. 

Of  our  "  Hero  of  the  Golden  Heart  "  himself  and  all 
the  soldiers  mentioned  in  this  book,  we  would  speak  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  sacred  mystery;  but 
we  wish  Miss  Matheson  had  led  us  beyond  the  blind- 
ness of  an  age  which  so  soon  forgets  and  which  can 
still  exploit  heroism  as  the  lure  into  the  Maelstrom. 
It  is  still  up  to  us  to  save  the  rising  generation  from 
the  ghastly  wickedness  of  the  whole  blood-red  business, 
not  only  in  its  bodily  anguish  and  horror,  but  its  mora] 
tragedy  and  proved  futility. 


Edited  bv  E.  D.  Morel. 
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of    Fellowship      Organiser,      Christian  CommonweaUh 
Aship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.4.    Put  your  number 
initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 


Springtime. 

The  Fellows  are  to  write  the  Fellowship  pag^e  to- 
day. The  spirit  of  Springtime  has  crept  into  their 
50uls,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  wood  and 
garden  are  calling  to  them.  "  I  never  dreamed 
before  "  writes  463  (Wolsingham)  "  how  acutely  one 
could  feel  the  loss  of  a  weekly  paper  until  we  C.C.F. 's 
became  '  orphans.'  Your  news  of  a  new  home  was  a 
big  burst  of  sunshine — and  I  hasten  to  send  out  my 
loving  joy  in  words."  While  239  (Beaconsfield)  says: 
"  The  flowers  in  our  garden  of  Fellowship  will  bloom 
all  the  more  wonderfully  for  the  new  life  that  has 
come  to  them  through  The  Crusader,  I  think.  It  is 
like  Springtide  for  our  C.C.F.,  and  there's  all  the  joy 
of  Springtime  in  my  garden.  We  shall  have  extra 
flowers  to  gather  in  our  letters."  239  is  one  of  those 
who  have  made  the  practice  of  Fellowship  their  voca- 
tion. "  All  that  I  write  (still  more  all  that  I  feel  and 
think)  about  the  C.C.F."  she  says  in  another  place, 
"  would  sound  foolishness  and  exaggerated  perhaps 
to  non-C.C.F.'ers  ;  they  would  think  I  was  clean  mad 
on  the  C.C.F.  !  Well,  I'm  in  good  company,  for  didn't 
Festus  think  Paul  was  mad,  because  of  his  love  to 
Christ?  I  shall  not  mind  then  if  I  am  even  tliought 
mad,  because  of  my  love  for  the  C.C.F.  It  holds  the 
Christ-ideal  in  its  soul,  its  spirit  is  the  Christ-spirit — 
of  love  and  friendship  and  identification." 

Our  Part  in  the  Spring. 

Such  "  madness  "  may  work  out  in  practical  sug- 
gestion. Will  you  consider  the  following,  from  a 
London  Fellow,  and  answer,  each  for  yourself,  to 
yourself?  "  It  is  abundantly  clear  "  writes  185,  "that 
we  have  entered  upon  a  new  season  in  the  life  of  the 
C.C.F.  (/  should  like  to  say  of  it:  Winter  is  over  and 
Springtime  is  here).  Shall  we  not,  as  individuals, 
register  a  vow  that  we  will  give  ourselves  wholly  to 
this  uprising  Easter  life  in  our  Fellowship,  that  we 
each  may  have  a  part  in  the  increase  of  the  Spring? 
I  would  'venture  to  suggest  that  this  vow  take  a  very 
definite  form  :  that,  for  instance,  we  promise  ourselves 
that  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have  brought  at  least 
one  other  into  the  new  joy  of  Fellowship — if  possible 
into  the  C.C.F.  ;  and  that  we  will  accept  as  a  holy 
obligation  the  privilege  of  welcoming  the  new  members 
introduced  in  our  Fellowship  page  week  by  week — for 
thev  do  need  a  warm  welcome  from  old  members." 

Vacant  Seats. 

In  the  light  of  tlie  first  of  these  two  suggestions, 
Fellows  will  remember  that  to  each  member  is  given 


a  "  vacant  seat,"  a  second  number  for  which  he  or 
she  is  responsible ;  the  odd  numbers  have  a  special 
relation  to  their  corresponding  even  numbers.  They 
are  pairs,  and  they  signify  Fellowship,  for — 

"  AH  who  joy  would  win  must  share  it; 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 
We  would  congratulate  some  of  our  members  on  fill- 
ing^  their  vacant  seats ;  in  a  few  of  the  pairs  you  will 
notice  no  relationship  between  the  numbers,  the  reason 
being  that  these  Fellows  brought  their  first  recruit  in 
long  ago.  The  new  numbers  are  shown  in  paren- 
theses :— 533  (4797)  ;  2339  (2340)  ;  2027  (2028)  ;  5131 
(5132)  ;  4945  (4946)  ;  4877  (4878)  ;  4833  (4834) 
4271  (4901)  ;  3507  (3508)  ;  4623  (4624)  ;  4191  (4192) 
4923  (4924)  ;  5073  (5074)  ;  4921  (4922)  ;  4851  (4852) 
4515  (4516)  ;  2495  (2496)  ;  4133  (4134)  ;  4567  (4568) 
5201  (5202)  ;  4993  (4994)  ;  4901  (4902)  ;  4829  (4830) 
4377  (4899)  ;  2796  (4887,  4889). 

Fellowship  Wanted  and  Offered. 

One  of  our  oldest  members,  2317  (Vancouver),  who  went 
through  the  war  on  the  Western  front,  is  an.xious  to  keep  in 
touch  with  Fellows  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  link 
with  those  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  isles, 
where  he  hopes  to  travel  later.    Will  they  write  him? 

3901  (Stoke  Newington) ,  a  woman  bank  clerk,  wishes  to 
come  into  touch  with  educated  Fellows  interested  in  a  big 
Christianity,  New  Thought,  idealism  and  the  like,  especially 
men  Fellows. 

3373  (Grande  Prarie  City,  Alberta)  will  be  glad  to  link  with 
correspondents  in  the  home  country,  particularly  in  Southamp- 
ton, Rushden  (Beds.),  or  London.  You  will  not  disappoint 
him.  Fellows? 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

4833    (Margate)  :  Will  you  link 
240  (Margate) . 

3616  (London,  S.W.)  :  The  Holiday  ,Fellowship  (Head- 
quarters, Bryn  Crach,  Conway)  is  a  good  medium  for  finding 
congenial  holiday  companions;  there  are  several  guest-houses 
in  various  districts. 

4289  (Hindhead)  :  Miss  Royden's  sermons  are  published  in  the 
"  Coming  Day,"  a  monthly  paper,  to  be  obtained  at  The  Salis- 
bury Agency,  133,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 4. 

A  Fellowship  Circle. 

619  (Heme  Hill)  :  Will  you  link  up  with  2888  and  3411  (W. 
Norwood),  4877  (S.  Norwood)  and  4878,  5291  and  4211  (Heme 
Hill). 

Introductions. 

Will  you  welcome  the  following  : — 

5349  (Kilburn),  a  hairdresser  and  insurance  agent,  inter- 
ested in  most  good  things,  and  particularly  interested  in  music, 
will  be  glad  to  link  with  others,  of  any  age. 

5351  (Kettering),  a  journalist,  having  recently  taken  up  new 
work,  will  be  glad  to  meet  Fellows  near  ;  he  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  a-eligion  along  the  lines  of  human  fellowship  and 
courageous  thinking,  social  history,  the  drama,  and  country 
walks.  He  is  an  "  in^er-dienominationalist,  more  a  Quaker  than 
anythiing  else  in  creed." 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
scriptions:—  IS     T  r- 

Mrs  L  (Armley,  5/-)  ;  H.G.F.  (Wimbledon,  4/-)  ;  L.O. 
and  D.  Richards  (Four  Marks,  10/-)  ;  L.H.  (Newcastle,  2/6)  ; 
M.E.P.  (Newcastle,  2/6)  ;  M.B.B.  (Beecroft,  N.S.W  ,  3/-)  : 
H  A.R.  (Elma,  Mv.,  2/6)  ;  W.B.  (Clydebank,  2/-)  ;  A  M. 
(Cavangarden,  1/6)';  W.F.F.  and  H.F.  (Manchester  5/-); 
G.B.  (Fasington  Colliery,  2/6);  E.S.  (Chalk  F;>™'  i/6)- 

We  welcome  the  following  new  members  :— W.H.I  .,  (Johan- 
nesburg. 5347,  2/6);  L.J.    (Kilburn,  5349,  1/6). 


with  3925   (Heme  Bay)  and 
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SIDELIGHTS 


PHILIP  SNOWDEN  ON  THE  DRINK  BILL. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Wilson's  annual  statement  of  expenditure 
on  drink  in  tJie  United  Kingdom  has  jusT  been  pub- 
lished for  last  year.  The  figures  are  appalling.  The 
sum  spent  during  that  period  is  about  equal  to  the 
interest  upon  the  ^8, 000, 000, 000  of  National  Debt. 
The  expenditure,  is,  of  course,  inflated  by  the  higher 
prices  of  liquor,  but  that  does  not  minimise  the  serious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  sucli  a  colossal  proportion  of  the 
individual  incomes  of  the  nation  is  spent  upon  this 
commodity.  To  this  expenditure  the  working  classes 
contribute  by  far  the  larger  part.  In  the  main  the 
expenditure  on  drink  is  sheer  economic  waste,  and  it  is 
just  as  much,  indeed  more,  a  danger  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  nation  as  is  the  interest  upon  the  War 
Debt.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  revolution 
of  any  sort  in  this  country  so  long  .as  the  annual  drink 
bill  amounts  to  over  ;£400,000,000,  and  so  long  as 
Labour  M.P.'s  attend  brewers'  dinners  and  Labour 
members  defend  the  right  of  tJie  workman  to  drink  as 
much  as  he  can.  The  increased  expenditure  on  drink 
last  year  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  corTvictions  for  drunkenness.  The  ex- 
planation that  this  is  due  to  the  return  of  the  soldier 
will  not  suffice,  for  the  convictions  of  women  show  an 
appalling  increase.  The  explanations  are  the  in- 
creased supply,  the  greater  strength,  and  the  lessening 
of  control. — Labour  Leader. 

 :o :  

RAMSAY  MACDONALD  ON  A  SICK  WORLD. 

 :  o:  

Parliament  opened  with  the  old  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, jewels,  gorgeous  attire,  Byzantine  display.  The 
best  is  being  done  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  is  not 
sick.  But  the  world  is  sick — very  sick  indeed.  Its 
"  epidemic  of  crime,"  its  sordid  vices  of  sex  and  pas- 
sion, its  feverish  appetite  for  what  is  speculative  and 
brutal,  displayed  in  every  newspaper  column  and  every 
cinema  film,  show  how  very  sick  it  is.  Why  do  not 
those  who  promised  the  reign  of  moral  law  after  the 
war  come  forth  and  confess  that  they  were  woefully 
mistaken,  that  they  expected  figs  from_  thistles, 
reason  from  passion,  and  stately  magnanimity  from 
petty  hate?  Their  silence  and  their  unconfessed  mis- 
takes are  part  of  the  disease.  Their  prescriptions, 
which  have  brought  the  patient  to  death's  door,  are 
still  being  used  for  his  treatment,  and  the  falsification 
of  all  the  virtues  and  the  wisdoms  which  accompanied 
the  propagandist  prosecutors  of  the  war  continues,  and 
is  being  appHed  in  all  departments  of  life.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  an  atrocity  film,  for  which  the 
League  of  Nations  Union  is  responsible.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  worst  passions, 
and  is  really  valued  by  nobody  unless  they  are  insane 
or  find  the  traditional  French  novel  to  have  become 
insipid.  And  this  thing  is  produced — nominally,  at  any 
rate — in  the  interest  of  a  great  cause ! 

"  Socialist  Review." 


SECRETARY  BAKER'S  HOLY  INQUISITION. 


There  are  still  about  eighty  con.scientious  objector 
in  American  prisons.  Those  in  the  internment  cam 
at  Fort  Douglas  are  treated  well.  They  run  their  owi 
mess  and  do  their  own  work.  It  is  an  open  seorel 
that  if  they  Avould  burn  a  pinch  of  incense  on  the  altar 
to  Csesar — that  is,  agree  to  do  prison  labour  undci 
military  orders — most  of  them  would  be  released.  A? 
it  is,  these  men  are  victims  of  outrageous  discrimina- 
tion, for  dozens  of  their  comrades  whose  positior 
differed  from  theirs  in  no  essential  degree  are  to-da) 
free  men  .  Among  those  still  confined,  despite  the  faci 
that  confinement  is  telling  on  his  health,  is  Howan 
Moore,  whose  record  is  singularly  sincere  and  consis- 
tent. He  is  the  winner  of  a  Carnegie  hero  medal,  am 
during  the  inlluenza  epidemic  rendered  invaluabli 
volunteer  service  in  the  hospital  at  Ft.  Riley. 

At  .Alcatraz  confinement  is  more  severe.    The  ptiso; 
.luthorities  have  adopted  the  infamous  device  of  ooii 
fining  recalcitrant  prisoners  in  cages  so  construcl( 
that  a  man  cannot  possibly  sit  down. 

Grosser  is  an  objector  of  a  very  aggressive  typ 
and  men  from  the  prison  say  that  his  mind  has  be( 
visibly  affected  by  the  severe  sufferings  imposed  upo; 
him.  Simmons  is  more  phlegmatic  in  type,  but  t< 
the  average  sane  man  it  ought  to  be  obvious  tha 
failure  to  answer  census  questions  indicates  a  conditioi 
of  mind  not  to  be  cured  by  being  compellec 
to  stand  in  a  cage  all  day  long.  Yet  apparently  th 
War  Department  is  so  pleased  with  this  latest  humani 
device  that  It  has  actually  announced  that  simila 
cages  are  to  be  introduced  in  Ft.  Leavenworth.  To  th 
credit  of  California  papers  be  it  said  that  they  ar 
giving  very  considerable  publicity  to  the  brutality  r 
.Alcatraz.  The  Issue  involved  is  not  one  of  speci 
consideration  for  political  prisoners,  but  of  the  essen 
tial  cruelty  of  solitary  confinement  in  general,  an 
this  form  of  it  in  particular. 

The  World  To-morrow. 

 :o  :  

THE      DRINK  BILL. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  By  the  Secretar 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  amount  spent  o 
intoxicants  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  som 
386-^-  millions  steriing,  as  compared  with  164J  million 
in  1914.  The  amount  in  1919  represented  £13  15s.  pc 
head  of  the  adult  population  (including  abstaniers) ,  a 
against  £5  19s.  in  1913.— Common  Sense. 

 :  o:  

UNCONSCIOUS  CLASS- INTERPRETATION. 

An  interesting  example  of  unconscious  class-inter 
pretation  of  Christian  duty  is  the  case  of  Georg 
Muller  of  Bristol.  Muller  wrote,  "  I  never  rememb( 
in  all  my  Christian  course  that  I  ever  sincerely  an 
patientlv  sought  to  know  the  Will  of  God  by  the  teadi 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  instrumentality  c 
the  Word  of  God  but  I  have  been  always  directe 
rightly."  Everyone  knows  that  Muller's  work 
saturated  through  and  through  with  the  institution 
conception  of  charity  current  among  well-to-do  ptop 
at  that  time. 
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The  Outlook. 


passion.s  tlie  g-rowiup'  (liscouieiit  .  .  .  duo  to 
Socialist  resentment."  The  Tsav  tried  that  method 
and  failed.  France  is  tryiug'  it  to-day,  and  will  fail. 
Though  there  is  method  in  the  madness  of  Imperial- 
ism, it  is  still  madness. 

OUR  own  Government's  action  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  he  actuated  hy  somewhat  higher 
motive.s.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  motiA-e  is 
the  same  as  that  inspiring  French  policy.  Of  the 
two  forces — .Junker  militarism  and  Labour  discon- 
tent— now  wrestling-  with  each  other  in  Gennany — 
there  is  no  douht  as  to  which  our  Plutocrats  would 
prefer  to  see  on  top.  They  have  no  wi.sh  to  see  a 
Russian  Kevolution  repeated  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore a  free  hand  must  he  allowed  Herr  ]\Iuller  in  deal- 
ing- with  the  "Reds,"  even  though  it  does  involve 
risking  the  return  to  power  of  the  Militarist  party. 

Such  is  the  aftermath  of  the  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  Democracv  ! 


THE  Peace  Treaty  lias  been  dead  for  some  while  : 
it  is  now  damned.  The  two  leading  members 
of  the  gang  that  imposed  it  on  Germany  hav(> 
fallen  out  among  themselves.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  was  never  any  more  durable  bond 
between  them  than  the  common  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  dangerous  rival.  Complicity  in  a  design 
of  that  sort  is  a  poor  basis  for  friendship.  The  moral 
rottenness  of  the  Entente  is  now  plain,  however 
diplomatists  may  patch  it  up,  and  the  demand  for  a 
League  of  Peojdes,  fashioned  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit,  becomes  more  urgent  than  ever. 

^         *  * 

F FRANCE'S  motive  in  imperilling  the  alliance 
between  hernelf  and  this  country  is  clear. 
Events  in  that  country,  as  Robert  Dell  has 
pointed  out,  show  tliat  the  re  volution  a  ry  tide  is 
rising.  The  repressive  measures  of  !M.  Millerand's 
Govemment  and  the  increa.sed  cost  of  living  are  hav- 
ing their  effect.  To  stave  off  the  downfall  of  the  Old 
Order  it  was  necessary  to  fan  into  activity  the 
national  fear  of  German  aggression.  There  is 
method  in  the  madness  of  militarism.  According 
to  Betlnnann-Hollweg  ("Reflections  on  the  World 
War"),  the  Tsar  was  told  that  "he  could  only  save 
his  Crown  and  Empire  if  he  could  divert  into  war 


''nr^HE  readiness  with  wdiich  the  very  moderate 
I  Labour  Government  of  Germany  has  allowed 
itself  to  become  the  tool  of  the  Militarists  is 
a  warning  to  those  who  flee  from  the  fear  of  "a 
bloody  revolution"  to  tl)e  "sane"  Labour  leaders  and 
"safe"  Trade  Fnionists  in  tiiis  country.  Those  who 
co-operated  with  the  Coalition  daring  the  war  are 
not  to  be  trusted  to  stand  free  from  Imperialistic 
adventures.  If  we  liave  to  choose  between  the  two 
forms  of  violence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  casting 
in  our  lot  with  those  willing  to  fight  for  Communism 
lather  than  with  those  wlio  have  fought  and  are 
tight ing  for  Capitalism. 

TIa])pily,  the  choice  is  not  necessary. 


AT  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  whole  Irish 
nation  is  on  strike,  and  Mr.  Clynes  has 
warned  the  Government  that  Labour  may 
make  ( ommou  cause  with  Ireland  unless  different 
treatment  is  meted  out  to  the  Sinn  Feiuers  who  are 
on  hunger  strike.  A  disinterested  act  of  passive  re- 
sistance of  this  sort  would  lift  the  whole  vSocial 
Movemeiit.  The  Celtic  fire  has  flung  its  sparks 
across  the  Channel. 
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*^  Blessed  are 
the  Poor. 


Tlie  more  I  con- 
template tlie  ideal 
outlined  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus 
the  more  am  I 
forced  to  the  con- 
(•lu.sion  that  the 
^r-w  ▼  w  jvw^     * -r  ■TV  V  ^  characte  r  i  s  t  i  c  s 

I  there  described 

are,  in  the  main, 
those  of  the  poor.  Indeed  we  are  all  but  told  as 
much.  One  version  of  the  beatitudes  commences, 
"Blessed  are  the  Poor,"  and  the  whole  emphasis  of 
the  gospels  is  on  the  superior  eligibility  for  the  King- 
dom of  those  not  possessed  of  this  world's  goods. 
Vie  may  call  this  class-favouritism  or  sentimentality 
or  what  we  please,  but  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that,  while  a  rich  man's  chances  of  salvation 
are  described  in  bitingly  pessimistic  t^rms,  the  com- 
mon people  are  turned  to  with  hope  and  affection. 

This  correspondence  between  the  Christian  ideal 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  Have-nots  is  nowhere 
so  noticeable  as  in  the  pre-eminently  Christian 
quality  of  love. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  all  that  we  call  by  that 
name  is  confined  to  one  class.  Indeed,  what  some 
people  mean  by  that  term  is  more  frequently  found 
among  "educated"  people.  But  "niceness,"  kind- 
ness and  the  like  are  not  love.  They  rather  indicate 
the  absence  of  passion  than  the  presence  of  any 
positive  qiiality.  One  would  describe  them  as  the 
result  of  moral  culture  than  as  native  growths. 
Education  and  the  consciousness  of  being  beyond 
danger  in  the  rough  and  tumble  scramble  of  life 
account  for  them  more  than  genuine  goodness  of 
heart.  Tlie  "love"  of  which  certain  members  of 
the  middle-class  are  fond  of  talking  bears  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  fierce  quality  described  by  Jesus 
and  found  in  the  people  he  seems  to  have  cared  most 
for — Peter  and  the  woman  with  the  box  of  ointment, 
and  others  of  the  same  type.  The  middle-class  ideal 
is  Purity,  that  of  the  ISTew  Testament,  and  of  the 
poor  everywhere,  is  a  certain  reckless  and  passionate 
devotion.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  escape  Jesus' 
preference  for  extravagant  people — fathers  who 
welcome  returning  sons  with  uncalculating  pro- 
digality, men  who  sell  all  they  possess  to  buy  a  field, 
fishermen  who  break  up  their  business  partnership 
and  abandon  an  hereditary  and  life-long  calling  to 
follow  a  wandering  "agitator." 

But  amongst  the  poor  such  warm-hearted 
enthusiasm  is  common.  More  than  one  observer  has 
noted  that  in  passing  from  the  homes  of  the  people 
to  tliose  of  the  upper  grades  of  society  the  main  im- 
pression is  that  of  a  lowering  of  the  emotional 
1emi)erature.'  The  East-end  is  more  human  than  the 
West,  as  anyone  will  tell  you  who  has  lived  in  both 


quarters.    Such  warm-heartedness  may  often 
wisdom,  it  may  frequently  be  more  generous  thii 
just,  it  may  prove  fickle  and  turn  easily  li.  i 
opposite.    These  things  are  not  to  be  gainsaii' 
they  do  not  disprove  my  contention ;  they  only 
that  the  poor  liave  the  defects  of  their  qualilio- 

This  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  poor  have  soii> 
innate  Christian  qualities  not  possessed  by  other 
The   myth   of    "innate   qualities"   is   fast  losii, 
credibility.    We  used  to  believe  that  certain  lad 
(notably  our  own,  of  course)  were  intrinsical! 
superior.    Benjamin  Kidd  has  destroyed  that  boli. 
and  shown  (luite  conclusively  tliat,  given  j  liiiiif!! 
conditions,  a  nation  will  change  its  characf^i  i 
course  of  a  generation.    The  same  applies  to  (  I 
Their  moral  chaiacteristics  are  due  to  their 
conditions.    The  proletariat  to-day  are  compelled 
labour  co-operatively.    Industry  unites  them.  l?i 
far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  chara(  i'  r 
tlieir  homes  makes  impossible  that  exclusive  ;n 
separate  life  cultivated  by  those  better  off.  It 
even  more  to  the  point  that  the  demoralising  instill 
tion  of  private  property  does  not  dominate  tlicii 
thoughts  and  existence  to  anything  like  the  exloi 
to  which  it  does  in  other  circles  of  society. 

"But  what,"  it  may  be  asked,  "is  going  to  happci 
when  the  poor  cease  to  be  poor?     Will  they  tliei 
leave  behind  them  these  excellent  characteristics  fo' 
which  you  praise  them?    Does  not  your  argunvei 
amount  to  a  plea  that  'the  heart  of  the  commo 
people'  may  continue  to  be,  in  Renan's  words,  'tl 
great  reservoir  of  the  self-devotion  and  resignatiot 
by  which  alone  the  world  can  be  saved,'  and  thai 
therefore  they  should  be  left  in  the  conditions  whii 
generate  these  qualities  ?    Have  we  not  seen  ahead 
in  too  many  cases,  the  effect,  on  unsophistical< 
people  inured  to  hardship,  of  sudden  wealth?" 


■Ml 


That  is  to  suppose  that  wealth  itself  is  demon 
ing.  It  is  true  that  when  an  individual  escapes  f; 
his  class  and  becomes  the  owner  of  property  an 
parasite  living  on  the  labour  of  others  he  generally 
suffers  in  character.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follov 
that  when  a  whole  class  escapes  from  its  preseii; 
condition  and  creates  a  civilisation  which  wilt 

GIVE    FULNESS    OF    EXPRESSION    TO    THE    SPIRIT  0^ 

FELLaw^SHip  that  it  is  going  to  suffer  in  characte 
For  it  must   be  remembered  that  the  proletariat 
not  going  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  poss. 
of  capital.    They  are  going  to  abolish  capitaUsui. 
They  are  going  to  abolish  class.    They  are  going  to 
abolish  idleness.    In  short,  they  are  going  to  redeem 
wealth  from  its  soul-destroying  characteristics.  Thev 
are  going  to  make  it  morally  safe  to  be  permanenl^ 
secure  in  respect  to  the  material  needs  of  life.  Tli 
question  was  asked  long  ago,  "How  then  can  a  rioli 
man  be  saved?"    And  the  answer  was,  "To  God  all 
things  are  possible."    The  miracle  here  hinted  at 
is  near  performance,  for  the  wealth  that  we  have 
created  together  and  which  we  shall  share  together 
will  become  a  sacramental  means  through  which  u 
shall  enjoy,  in  communion  with   each   other,  tin 
ti'easure  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  destroy. 
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The  I.L.P.  Conference. 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


I  was  not  able  to  get  to  Glasgow  for  the  I.L.P. 
Conference,  and  so  my  comments  are  based  entirely 
an  the  very  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
"Labour  Leader"  and  personal  descriptions  from 
friends  who  were  present.  The  big  debate  was,  of 
course,  on  the  question  of  the  Internationals,  and 
the  result  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  have 
been  following  the  development  of  the  I.L.P.  atti- 
tude towards  the  Moscow  International.  By  its 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Second  International 
and  to  support  the  proposal  of  a  conference  of  the 
parties  already  affiliated  to  the  Third  and  those  that 
have  left  the  Second,  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
Fourth  International  with  a  Socialist  basis  which 
would  "allow  the  national  sections  to  adapt  their 
policies  to  the  differing  political  and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  their  various  countries,"  the  I.L.P.  has 
placed  itself  in  line  with  the  French  and  Swiss 
Socialists  and  the  German  Independents. 

In  view  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  concerning 
the  conditions  attached  to  affiliation  with  the  Moscow 
International,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  direct 
affiliation  with  the  Third  International  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  "STTiile  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
fact  that  472  delegates  declared  definitely  against 
the  "bloody  revolution,"  I  am  sorrj^  that  the  confer- 
f'nre  was  forced  into  the  position  of  having  to  vote 

<  or  against  the  methods  of  Bolsheviks,  when  the 
1  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  largest  British 
ialist  organisation  should  join  up  with  the  only 
live  Socialist  organisation  in  Europe  or  stay  in  a  body 
that  has  long  ceased  to  be  effective.  I  feel  compelled 
to  differ  from  those  wlio  contend  that  affiliation  with 
the  Third  International  involves  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bolshevik  programme  of  the  armed  proletariat, 
"flictatorship,"  and  Soviets.    I  have  read  most  of 

■  documents  issued  by  the  various  bodies  connected 
v.ith  the  Third  International  and  I  have  read  the 
definite  statements  of  George  Lansburj^  after  his 

'  ent  conversation  with  Lenin,  and  though  there 

■  many  over-zealous  admirers  of  Bolshevism  in 
this  country  who  are  doing  the  Third  International 
a  disservice  by  their  violent  repudiation  of  the  I.L.P. 
and  all  its  works,  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Lenin  and  the  Russian  leaders  as  a 
whole  would  be  glad  to  welcome  any  organisation 
pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  leave  the 
question  of  policy  to  be  decided  by  the  various  parties 
according  to  "the  differing  political  and  industrial 
foiulitions"  in  each  countiy. 

However,  now  that  a  definite  approacli  is  to  be 
made  to  Moscow,  this  question  will  soon  be  decided. 
But  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Clifford  Allen 
iir  deploring  the  fact  that  the  I.L.P.  waited  till  two 
years  after  the  Russian  Revolution  before  getting 
into  direct  touch  with  the  men  who  have  done  sucli 
wonderful  things  in  Russia.  Unlike  my  comrade 
Allen,  I  am  a  Tolstoyan,  and  I  could  never  willingly 
agree  to  any  kind  of  coercion  by  violence ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  because  the  Bolsheviks  have 
"lopted  methods  utterly  opposed  to  my  own  views 


I  am  therefore  to  keep  myself  apart  from  them  and 
refuse  to  associate  with  them  in  any  way.  That,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  the  attitude  of  those  leaders 
of  the  I.L.P.  who  have  opposed  the  approach  to 
Moscow.  The  evidence  of  men  like  Arthur  Ransom, 
Professor  Goode,  Col.  Malone,  and  many  other.s  who 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work  accomplished 
by  Lenin  and  his  fellow  workers  is,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  convince  all  but  the  violently  prejudiced  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  dastardly  attempts  to  crush  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  and  restore  the  Czarist  regime,  the 
Co-operatiA'-e  Commonwealth  is  nearer  realisation  in 
Russia  to-day  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  How 
far  its  realisation  will  be  retarded  by  unwise  methods 
adopted  under  great  provocation  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  the  result  of  the  enquiries  now  to  be  made  is  to 
prove  the  contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  Third 
International,  then  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  the 
I.L.P.  but  to  endeavour  to  create  an  International 
which  all  Socialists  may  join  with  free  hands.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  case  proves  to  be  as  I  believe 
it  is,  and  as  the  "Herald"  declares  it  is,  that  all  who 
are  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  capitalism  may  link 
up  with  Moscow  without  being  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  methods  of  violence,  then  there  will  be  no 
need  for  a  Fourth  International,  and  those  who  are 
at  present  opposed  to  affiliation  with  the  Third  will 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  sheer  personal 
bias  if  they  persist  in  their  opposition.  If  the  time 
spent  on  bitter  attacks  on  both  sides  had  been  devoted 
to  an  earnest  endeavour  to  find  out  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  at  first  hand,  the  cause  of  the  workers  of  the 
world  would  have  been  that  much  helped.  I  can  see 
no  reason  whj  the  leaders  of  the  I.L.P.  should  not 
have  made  the  enquiries  they  are  now  making 
months  ago,  and  so  have  been  in  the  position  to  give 
the  delegates  at  Glasgow  some  definite  information 
from  Moscow ;  instead  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
doing  their  utmost  lo  confuse  the  issue  with  state- 
ments of  personal  opinion  unsupported  by  documen- 
tary evidence. 

I  am  not  toying  with  "bloody  revolution"  when 
I  plead  for  the  fullest  possible  association  with  the 
Third  International.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because 
I  want  to  see  steps  taken  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  militarist  Socialism  that  I  urge  that  all  who  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  bring  about  a  real  revolution 
without  resort  to  bloodshed  should  get  into  the  Third 
International  if  only  to  endeavour  to  convert  the 
"bloody  revolutionists."  I  am  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Snowden  for  her  uncompromising  stand  for  complete 
disarmament,  and  I  suggest  to  her  that  she  would 
be  doing  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  real  peace 
if  she  would  carry  that  message  into  the  "Red"  In- 
ternational. If  the  I.L.P.  can  remain  affiliated  to 
a  jingo  Labour  Parly  during  a  war  in  which  the 
methodic  of  the  Bolsheviks  were  put  in  the  shade, 
surely  it  can  be  just  as  much  at  home  in  the  Moscow 
International.  If  the  policy  of  permeation  is  justi- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  Labour  Party  it  is  even  more 
justified  in  the  case  of  Moscow. 
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l}y  iar  the  <>ioate.st  event  ol  tlie  past  week  was  the 
(liscu.ssion,  at  the  I.L.I*,  ('outereiice  in  Glasgow, 
conceruing'  the  attitude  of  that  body  lowanls  tlie 
Third  International.  The  matter  is  dealt  with  else- 
where in  our  columns,  and  I  do  not  propo.se  to  g" 
into  it  here,  except  to  call  attention  to  one  fact. 

It  is  significant  that  discussion,  in  Socialistic 
circles,  is  centering'  to-day,  not  around  the  i)ossibility 
of  a  revolution,  but,  as  to  the  method  by  wliich  it  is 
to  be  brought  about.  Tlie  revolution  itself  is  taken 
for  granted.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  Socialists 
but  also  of  those  interested  in  maintaining'  the  pres- 
ent order  of  society.  These  lattei',  by  their  panic- 
stvicken  mea^sures  to  stave  oft'  the  inevitable,  betray 
their  consciousness  that  g'reat  changes  are  near. 


The  Kingdom  of  Cod  is  at  hand. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  like  that  revealed  in 
the  Gospels.  Jesus  preached  the  fact  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God — the  King-dom  of  Heaven — 
would  be  revealed  to  that  generation.  This  an- 
noinicement  was  unconditional.  It  did  not  depend 
on  the  attitiide  towards  the  coming  Change  of  those 
who  listened  to  Him.  They  might  resohitely  defend 
the  old  order  of  things,  or  be  indifferent  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  but  the  manifestation  of  Divine  Power 
would,  in  any  case,  take  place.  If  they  adapted 
themselves  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  increased 
life  and  joy  and  peace  and  freedom,  but,  if  they 
failed  to  change  their  attitude  in  re.sponse  to  the 
revolution  prophesied,  then  destruction  and  suffei'- 
ing  would  be  the  consequence. 


The  One  Thing  Needed. 

Blind  resistance,  or  still  blinder  indifference,  can- 
not stave  off  the  inevitable.  Capitalism  is  doomed. 
The  Power  of  God  is  upon  us.  Adaptation,  reorien- 
tation to  the  Apocalypse  of  Divine  Energy  alone  can 
save  us  from  unspeakable  horrors. 

A  crisis  has  come  in  human  affairs.  It  has  not 
come  through  us  ;  it  has  come  to  us.  It  bears  dow  n 
I'pon  us  like  Fate,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  it. 
It  will  affect  the  conditions  of  every  individual  and 
family.  Like  a  great  tidal  wave,  it  will  pass  over 
us,  and  none  of  us  will  be  left  as  it  found  us. 

There  is,  therefore,  only  one  thing  needful.  We 
miist  get  into  line  with  this  New  Power.  We  must 
dig  the  channels  whereby  it  may  prove,  not  a 
devastating  flood,  but  a  life-giving  stream,  irrigating 
the  whole  domain  of  human  society, 


Shall  wc  be  less  Energetic? 


Some  children  are  natural  bookworms  and  eagerly 
read  and  absorb  everything  which  comes  their  way. 
But  how  often  one  hears  parents  remark:  "1  wish 
the  children  were  more  fond  of  reading.  Books  do 
not  seem  to  hold  their  interest."  This  is  very  often 
an  indication  that  these  young  people  have  not  founi 
the  kiiul  of  literature  which  would  leiilly  a[)i)eal  tj^ 
theui. 

'-'Do  not  think  the  youth  has  "no  force  because  be 
cannot  speak  to  you  and  me.  Hark!  In  the  neit 
room  his  voice  is  sufficiently  (dear  and  emphatic."  ^ 

Do  not  think  boys  and  girls  do  not  like  reading 
just  because,  with  unerring  in.stinct,  they  reject 
much  which  comes  their  way.  Many  Crusadei's  may 
not  know  that  the  "Explorer"  is  a  paper  whiea 
appeals  to  all  types  of  boys  and  girls.  .  It  has  a  re'd 
human  interest  ajul  contains  Nature  talks,  "AIivb" 
stories,  and  useful  information  on  niany  sxibjects. 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  "Outline  of  i  History,  '  cojai- 
plains  that  our  method  of  teaching  history  gives  out 
children  a  narrow  and  natioT^al  outlook  rather  than 
an  international  one.  The  ''Explorer"  lias  an  inter- 
national circulation  and  seeks  to  give  young  jx'ople 
an  international  oiitlook.  Its  motto  is  ''Lor© 
Conquers' All."  - 

The  review  in  last  week's  "Crusader"  of  Anim 
Matheson's  book,  "Our  ilero  of  the  Golden  Heart, V 
shows  liow  impeiative  it  is  "to  save  the  rising 
generation  from  the  ghastly  wickedness  of  the  who'll 
blood-red:  business,  not  only  in  its  bodily  anguij^ 
and  horror,  but  its  moral  tragedv  and  i>rovftir 
futility." 

I  came  across  a  little  friend  one  day  as  he  emerged, 
from  a  lending  library  hugging  a  book  of  "Glorious 
Deeds."  He  had  recently  lost  hi.Si  father,., who  wM| 
in  the  Royal  Marines.  His  little  mind  was  full  <■ 
dreams  of  the  glorious  deeds  he  would  perform  latCT 
on.  He  remarked  :  "I  shall  join  the  Royal  Marines 
when  I  am  old  enough."  I  said  to  him  :  "I  ]icp«' 
the  war  will  be  over  long  before  you  are  old  enough 
to  do  anything  like  that."  B\it,  nothing  daunted, 
he  replied  hopefiilly  :  "Miimmy  says  pcrliaps  there 
will  be  another  war  by  that  time." 

A  schoolmaster  during  a  drill  lesson  recently  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  boys:  "That  chest  will  be  no 
use  for  the  war  with  Ainerica  and  Japan."  Shall  we 
be  less  energetic  than  the  exponents  of  the  glorie.s 
of  war?  To  those  who  want  to  prevent  future  wars, 
to  those  who  desire  to  spread  the  gospel  that  "Love 
Conquers  All,"  we  appeal  to  introduce  the 
"Explorer"  to  their  boy  and  girl  friends.  The  sub- 
scription is  2/6  yearly  post  free.  We  suggest  that 
Crusaders  who  are  interested  in  Sunday  School  or 
Giiild  work  and  who  have  to  buy  prizes  shonld  allow 
boys  and  girls  to  choose  between  a  prize  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  '  'Explorer. ' ' 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Volun- 
tary monthly  subscription  of  5/-  from  Mr. 
Theophilus  Brooks,  Church-Cookham,  and  10/-  to 
cover  20  weeks'  voluntars'  levj'  towards  the 
Thou.sand  Sixpences  Fund  from  Mrs.  Column , 
Peterborough.  THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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Jays  Dr.  Orchard,  iu  a  recent  sermon,  "The  slow- 
-;t  niiud  must  be  aware  of  a  growiiig  change  in  the 
iieutal  attitude  of  our  generation."  I  think  those 
)t  my  readers  vrho  speak  in  public  will  have  noticed 
1.  distinct  change  in  audi&nces,  not  only  in  Church 
but  everywhere.  There  is  certainly  a  new  respon- 
siveness to  any  appeal  which  is  based  solely  on 
spiritual  intuitions.  Life  is  viewed  more  simply 
and  more  fundamentally  than  it  was  five  or  six  jenrs 
ago.  Tlie  primitive  emotions  are  having  freer  play, 
and  the  ultimate  questions  of  the  soul  are  being 
asked  again.  And,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  true  not 
only  in  Church  but  ever^^ where.  Indeed,  I  should 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  audiences  outside  the 
Church  are  often  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
direct  spiritual  appeal  than  congregations  gathered 
within  Church  walls.  Tliere  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able change  of  tone  and  atmospliere,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject  with  other 
speakers. 

*  *  * 

[■see  that  the  retuins  of  the  lleligious  Census 
laken  in  the  I'nited  States  about  three  years  ago 
are  now  available.  The  total  Church  membership 
is  nearly  42  millions,  and  tlie  increa>;e  in  ten  years 
has  just  about  ke])t  iu  step  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. The  Protestant  Churclies  are  shown  to  have 
iilcrea.se*!  more  than  twif-e  as  fast  as  Uie  Church  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  the  religious  organisations  the 
M'oi-mous  have  made  the  most  rapid  gain,  having 
doubled  their  figures.  Their  membership  now 
stands  at  700.000.  The  percentage  of  men  has  in- 
crea.sed  iu  nearly  all  the  Churches  iu  America. 

¥  *  * 

I  was  sorfy  the  other  week  to  find  that  the 
"Chalit^nge"  felt  me  neglectful  when  T  intended 
quite  otherwise.  In  welcoming  their  purpose  to 
publish  a  quarterly  art  supplement  I  failed  to  say 
that  they  liad  long  been  publishing  a  finely-produced 
picture  with  each  issue.  Let  me  make  amends  by 
saying  how  mucli  I  for  one  appreciated  those  pic- 
tures, and  how  much  I  miss  them.  "We  are  sure 
uiauy  are  looking  forward  to  the  promised 
supplement. 

*  *  * 

Ii"elaud  is  a  trouldesome  subject.  Looking  out 
through  its  office  window,  the  "Methodist  Ileconler" 
delivers  ilnelf :  "Obviously  things  have  come  to  a 
head.  Whatever  be  the  consequences,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  at  least  a  fonn  of  authority. 
Ireland  cannot  be  i)ermitted  to  boil  up  into  entire 
chaos.  The  i)olice  seem  powerless.  But  'the  re- 
sources of  civilisation'  are  not  confined  to  police." 
After  having  given  his  readers  the  benefit  of  this 
gentle  hint  of  the  really  Christian  character  of 
English  civilisation,  tlie  writer  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  order — "even  if  it  means  the 
proclamation  of  military  law  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other,"  And  then  he  adds,  "Nobody  wants 
to  see  the  army  fake  control ;  but  somebody  must 
take  control."  Really,  it  is  difficult  to  write  with 
patience  regarding  sucb  stuff. 


Has  our  contemporary  no  book  \o  refer  to  which 
might  give  the  Irish  point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of 
the  English  Grovernment?  We  are  not  justifying 
outrage,  but  we  do  say  that  of  all  remedies  for  it 
the  most  foolish  is  the  one  suggested,  namely,  that 
the  army  must  take  control.  That  remedy  has  been 
tried  again  and  again  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  long 
and  terrible  histoiy  of  the  Irish  people  has  any  lesson 
at  all  for  us,  it  is  that  the  British  Army  will  never 
settle  the  Irish  question.  AVhy,  it  is  the  presence 
of  the  army  that  creates  the  Irish  question.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  way  to  cure  the  trouble  is 
to  give  Ireland  still  more  of  the  army.  We  are  in- 
vited to  cure  our  man  by  adding  to  the  disease  from 
which  he  is  suffering!  I  turn  to  the  "Baptist 
Times"  for  relief. 

*         *  * 

Dealing  with  the  same  problem,  that  paper  says  : 
"We  had  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  opposing  the  Bill  (i.e., 
the  Home  Rule  Bill)  on  the  ground  that  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  Ireland  ought  to  precede  legislative 
reform.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  the  doctrine 
would  be  fatal  if  applied  in  the  present  case.  It 
overlooks  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  present 
disorder  in  Ireland  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  policy. 
The  second  is  that  the  restoration  of  order  without 
the  redress  of  admitted  giievan.ces  is  impossible.  To 
attempt  it  would  lead  to  bloodshed  which  would  make 
Britain  a  byword  to  civilisation." 

Mr.  Basil  Mathews  treats  of  Industrialism 
in  China  and  Japan,  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Methodist  Times."  It  is  made  clear  that  con- 
ditions are  truly  disgraceful.  Mr.  Mathews  quotes 
from  a  letter  from  a  Y.W:C.A.  Social  Service  secre- 
tary who  had  paid  a.  visit  to  a  big  cotton  mill  in 
Shanghai.  This  is  what  she  wrote  :  "Indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  heart  and  mind  are  the  quick  move- 
ments of  the  little,  little  hands  of  the  children, 
seven,  eig'ht,  and  nine  years  old.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  scrutiny  which  an  older  girl  (perhaps  four- 
teen, but  she  seemed  ages  older  than  myself)  gave 
me  as  I  slipped  into  her  aisle.  Do  you  suppose  she 
knows  there  is  love  in  the  world,  a  love  which  will 
some  day  change  those  conditions  for  her?  You 
doubtless  know  that  these  people  work  twelve  hours 
and  longer  without  stopping,  and  earn  ten  to  sixteen 
coppers  a  day.  A  physician  told  me  that  most  of 
them  must  live  near  the  mill;  also,  that  in  the  one- 
storey  huts  two  floors  are  laid,  so  that  each  hut  be- 
comes a  three-storey  tenement  as  it  were  ;  there  they 
sleep.  In  some  instances  the  floors  are  used  day  and 
night.  I  must  not  write  at  greater  leugtli,  except 
to  add  that  the  mill  is  owned  by  foreigners  from  a 
Christian  land.  Someone  told  nie  yesterday  that 
some  foreigners  in  business  out  here  are  declaring 
300  per  cent,  dividends.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
Chinese,  studying  the  effects  of  Christianity,  are 
puzzled.''"  Mr.  Mathews  strongly  recommends  the 
Government's  "Report  on  Japanese  Labour,"  by 
Oswald  White.  It  is  issued  by  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  Kingsway,  W.C.2,  and  is  to  be  had  for  the 
modest  sum  of  3d. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  April  16th,  1920. 


The  Exile. 


There  are  few  more  pathetic  figures  thau  that  of 
Dante,  the  exile.  llepucUated  by  his  native  city, 
Florence,  and  cast  out  upon  an  unfriendly  world, 
"a  pilgrim  and  almost  a  mendicant,"  lie  wandered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  seeking 
food  and  shelter,  and  leisure  for  writing,  whereso- 
ever he  could  find  them. 

An  exile  he  was  in  more  senses  than  one.  His 
perception  of  the  corruption  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  fierce  intensity  with  which  he  exposed  the 
wrongs  of  his  time  isolated  him  from  the  careless 
crowd,  content  to  accept  the  world  as  it  found  it. 
Isolated,  too,  he  was  by  the  love  which  had  purged 
his  whole  being,  and  by  tliose  visions  which  so  few 
at  that  time  could  share  with  him.  If  ever  a  man 
had  reason  for  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  his  fellows 
and  accepting  the  creed  of  misanthropy,  it  was 
Uante.  But  listen!  this  is  what  he  said  in  the 
"Convito,'  written  at  the  close  of  his  life:  "Since 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  famous  daughter  of  Home,  Flor- 
ence, to  cast  me  out  from  her  most  sweet  bosom 
(wherein  I  was  born  and  nourished  even  to  the  height 
of  my  life,  and  in  which,  with  her  goodwill,  I  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  repose  my  weaiy  soul,  and  to 
end  the  time  which  is  given  me),  I  have  gone  through 
almost  all  the  land  in  which  this  language  lives — 
a  pilgrim,  almost  a  mendicant — showing  forth 
against  my  will  the  Avound  of  fortune,  with  which 
the  ruined  man  is  often  unjustly  reproached.  Truly 
I  have  been  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  borne  to  divers 
ports  and  lands  and  shores  by  the  dry  wind  which 
blow^s  from  doleful  poverty  ;  and  I  have  appeared  vile 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  perhaps,  through  some  re- 
port, may  have  imagined  me  in  other  form."  I 
have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  I  wanted 
to  put  in  its  full  context  of  wrong  endured  the  poet's 
pathetic  wish  to  return  to  end  his  days  in  the  city 
which  had  cast  him  out. 

A  fellow-feeling  might  well  link  together  this 
medieeval  poet  with  the  millions  who  to-day  are 
exiles  from  the  wealth,  beauty,  leisure,  and  freedom 
of  cirilisation.  We  are  exiles  in  our  own  country. 
The  land  that  was  our  fathers  has  been  taken  from 
us.  The  means  of  life,  freelj-  bestowed  upon  all 
mankind,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  usurpers.  For 
them  we  toil ;  for  them  we  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 
that  we  may  work  the  harder  for  them  on  the  mor- 
row. For  them  we  bring  up  families,  that,  when 
we  are  worn  out,  other  slaves  may  be  ready  to  take 
our  place. 

The  wealth  we  have  created  for  them  stares  us  in 
the  face.  In  the  early  morning  we  pass  their  park 
gates,  securely  locked,  on  our  way  to  the  distant 
mine  or  factory.  As  we  trudge  homeward  their 
motor  cars  glide  past  us,  splashing  the  mud  in  oxir 
begrimed  faces.  The  books  in  which  they  record 
their  travels  look  at  us  disdainfully  from  the  book- 
stalls. Their  culture,  purchased  by  our  unceasing 
labour,  mocks  our  uncouthness.  Their  ready  speech 
smiles  at  our  inarticulate  longings. 

These  things  are  near  us,  yet  we  cannot  enter  in. 
An  invisible  barrier  shiits  us  out  from  their  world. 
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We  belong,  in  their  estimation,  to  another  race^; 
We  are  pilgrims  and  almost  mendicants.  Exile  haa^ 
branded  us  with  its  curse  from  our  birth. 

As  we  share,  in  that  respect,  the  lot  of  the 
wandering  poet,  can  we  share  also  the  magnanimity 
which  drew  his  pilgrim  feet  back  to  the  city  that  ha, 
disowned  him?    We  have  ample  excuse  for  misT^ 
anthropic  views.    It  would  scarcely  be  strange 
we  forswore  all  human  relationship  with  those  whc 
have  thus  branded  U3  as  serfs.    Not  to  be  wondered 
at  would  it  be  if,  contemplating  the  doom  now  men-| 
acing  the  cities  of  our  masters  and  persecutors,  the^^ 
tears  of  pity  refused  to  flow. 

Fellow  exiles,  I  think  I  know  your  hearts.  Am 
I  think  that  the  very  passion  of  our  protest  is 
gotten  of  our  faith  in  human  nature,  and  our  \ov^ 
for  this  most  wonderful  world.    Our  tierce  denuucia 
tion  and  grim  prophecies  of  coming  catastrophe  hid 
a  wealth  of  pity.      Exile  has  not  soured  us.  In 
justice  lias  not  made  us  cj^nical.      As  Dante  wa 
maintained  by  his  vision  of  the  time  when  Florence 
would  be  proud  to  have  been  his  birthplace,  so  ca 
we  keep  strong  in  love  by  contemplating  the  day 
when  we,  pioneers  of  the  New  Order,  shall  be  hon 
oured  in  the  cities  that  have  cast  us  forth.    To  lose 
our  humanity  is  to  lose  all.    To  forfeit  our  love  of 
men  in  our  tight  for  men  is  to  make  our  victoiy  of 
no  effect.    Those  who  waged  the  war  of  the  last  few 
years  with  a  bitterness  unknown  in  history,  and 
imposed  a  peace  as  cruel  as  war  itself,  have  now,  as 
their  reward,  fallen  foul  of  one  another. .  So  shall  it 
be  with  us  if  in  our  conflict  we  lose  the  spirit  of 
humanity.    The  seeds  of  the  bitterness  begotten  in 
the  strife  will  be  blown  back  by  the  winds  of  nemesis 
to  sow  themselves  in  our  midst.    We  shall  reap  what 
we  have  sown.    Disunion  will  wreck  our  Paradise. 
Enmity  will  rear  its  head  in  the  cities  of  the  Future 
to  repeat  the  tragedies  of  the  Past. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union).  | 

OPEN  AIR  MISSION.— We  are  in  great  need  of  mor« 
speakers  for  our  meetings,  and  if  there  are  any  who  would 
like  to  help^  but  feel  they  should  first  join  a  class,  this 
could  be  arranged.  At  present  we  have  only  quite  a  small 
number  of  speakers,  upon  whom  a  rather  heavj'  strain  is 
consequently  placed.  If  friends  are  at  all  doubtful  as  to. 
the  need  of  these  meetings  we  can  only  urge  them  to  attend* 
one  or  two  announced  week  by  week  in  this  column.' 
It  can  tvxi\y  be  said  of  our  work  hei-e  that  the  harvest  is 
plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  terribly  few.  Friday,  16th, 
at  5-45,  Marble  Arch,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  At  7-45,  Waltham- 
stow,  Hoe  Street,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  Monday,  19th,  at 
7-45,  Lej'tonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  Staton,  Horace  Fuller 
and  W.  H.  Hancock.  Tuesday,  20th,  at  5-45,  Marble  Arch, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  Wednesday,  '21st,  at  7-45,  Lewisham, 
Market  Place,  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  Horace  Fuller.  Thurs- 
day, 22nd,  at  7-45,  Kentish  Town,  outside  Trinity  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rev.  James  Fraser,  C.  Paul  Gliddon. 

OTHER  MEETINGS.— The  speaker  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Old  Kent  Road,  on  Sunday,  18th,  at  3-.30  p.m.,  is  W.  H. 
ll.aucock.  On  tho  following  day  Friar  Douglas  and  the  I?ev. 
Bernard  Walke  si>eak  at  the  Ring's  Weigh  House,  at  7-30, 
on  "  How  to  make  tho  Church  militant." 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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%y,  April  16th,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Can  a  Christian  be  an  Investor  ? 


The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  asks 
lis  question  and  seeks  to  answer  it  in  an  article  m 
le  March  issue  of  "The  Financial  Review  of  Re- 

ews."  The  subject  is  one  we  are  all,  in  these  days, 
jviug  to  face. 

Broadly,  Dr.  Astley  believes  that  investment  is 
liristiau,  but  that  gambling  in  futures  and  deliber- 
te  speculative  investment  is  not  legitimate. 

The  article,  however,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
dd  up,  as  self-contradiction  and  obviously  incom- 
lete  assertion  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
lent  not  only  as  to  what  the  writer  means  but  where 
e  is  himself.  But  for  the  sake  of  one  of  the  last 
•aragraphs  we  would  persevere. 

As  to  what  is  religion,  we  would  accept  Dr. 
Lstley's  suggestion  that  we  "all  call  ourselves,  in 
he  sublime  and  inspiring  language  of  religion, 
•hiidren  of  God.  It  is  an  immense  pretension  ! — and 
low  shall  we  justify  it?" 

But  when  we  plunge  into  a  definition  of  Socialism, 
we  pause.  We  have  heard  it  all  before— and  it  is 
too  threadbare  for  so  grave  an  article. 

The  Vast  Plain. 

"Socialism,  we  know,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
Collectivism  or  any  other,  teaches  the  inherent  equality 
of  all  men,  not  merely  in  the  Christian  sense  whch  is 
expressed  when  we  say :  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  as  implying  that  no  man  should  ever  rise  above  his 
fellows  '  nor  that  he  should  fall  below  it,  whether  by  Ins 
own  or  others'  fault' ;  that  a  general  level  of  mediocrity 
should  be  the  hall-mark  of  the  perfect  State.  Society,  in 
a  word,  should  exhibit  no  heights  or  depths,  no  diversified 
effects  of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  gorge,  but  should 
be  aU  one  vast  plain,  and,  of  course,  the  corollary  of  tins 
fundamental  assumption  is  that  all  men  should  have  only 
the  same  as  each;  that  no  matter  what  a  man's  ability  or 
the  lack  of  it  may  be,  he  should  earn  the  same  as  his 
fellows  and  live  upon  that." 

No  modern  Socialist  believes  in  the  "Vast  Plain" 
theoiy,  but  some  Socialists,  and  certainly  many 
Christian  Socialists  believe  that  a  man's  physical, 
mental,  or  his  moral  "greatness"  should  lead  him 
to  be  the  "Servant  of  All"— and  to  .shrink  back  from 
gathering  to  himself  riches  and  privileges. 

We  are  told  that  in  such  a  socialised  State  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  investment,  as  each  day 
we  should  earn  sufficient  to  cover  our  needs  and  have 
nothing  over. 

The  "Capital"  Misconception. 

We  are  not,  alas,  spared  the  fallacy  that  Labour 
objects  to  Capital.  Yet  Labour  is  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  Capital— so  aware  that  it  prefers  that 
Capital  shall  be  socially  owned. 

Yet  in  truth  the  writer  is  with  us,  for  he  says  : 

"  For  this  purjwse  (labour  of  man  by  brain  and  hand) 
Capital  is  required;  for  Labour  must  be  fed  while  it  is 
toiling,  and  before  the  fruits  of  its  toil  arc  garnered  or 
turned  into  useful  products.  And  Capital  is  nothing  but 
the  accumulated  savings  of  previous  toil  invested  in  the 
industry  which  has  in  the  first  instance  produced  it. 

The  Real  Difficulty. 

But  it  is  when  we  approach  the  actual  action  of 
investment  that  Dr.  Astley  finds  himself  in  the  diffir 
ulty  wliich  we  all  more  or  less  share. 


In  one  paragraph  he  recommends  that  a  man  puts 
his  savings  in  some — 

"  Company,  as  to  the  nature  of  whose  operations  he  has 
very  little  knowledge,  but  wliich  gives  him  a  safe  return. 
Thus  a  community  of  interests  is  established :  ho  receives 
interest  on  his  money  in  the  form  of  dividends,  and  it  the 
coompany  is  successful,  his  capital  increases  in  value,  and 
he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  own  past  toil,  or  it  may  be  that 
of  his  father  or  some  other  person  from  whon.  he  may  have 
inherited  his  capital,  and  the  present  toil  of  others. 
This  does  not  help  those  who  are  worried  over  this 
question.    Why  should  the  capital  increase  in  value  ? 
If  by  the  "present  toil  of  others,"  who  has  the  right 
to  it  ?    For  not  only  the  workers  but  the  whole  com- 
munity contribute. 

Dr.  Astley  affirms  that  religion  sanctions  "inter- 
est," but  draws  the  line  at  "usury."  He  gives  us 
no  quotations  from  the  Early  Fathers  against  inter- 
est and  usui-y,  but  allows  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  people  invested  their  money  in  glorious  churches, 
cathedrals,  monasteries.  But  "the  ages  of  faith  are 
past";  the  modem  man  requires  a  more  immediate 
return  for  his  money,  and  the  psalmist's  description 
of  the  pious  man  who  did  not  "put  out  his  money  to 
usury,"  he  dismisses,  saying  it  was  a  "counsel  of 
perfection,  and  can  hardly  have  been  carried  out  m 
practice." 

The  Archbishops'  Report. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York's  Committee, 
set  up  on  "Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems," 
for  the  sake  of  the  writers'  comment. 

"Since  industry  is  a  public  function,  no  persons  are 
entitled  to  an  income  for  wliich  no  service  is  rendered,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  engaged  in  it  to  offer  the  com- 
munity the  best  service  technically  possible  at  the  lowest 
price  compatible  with  the  adequate  payment  of  those 
who  provide  it  and  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
industi-y  itself,"  and,  further,  that  "it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  urge  that  after  the  necessary  charges  upon 
industry  have  been  met  any  surplus  should  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community." 

"This,"  says  the  writer,  "is  on  the  whole  wisely 
said,  but  it  does  not  meet,  and  certainly  does  not 
afford  any  solution  to  the  difficulties  of  the  individual 
shareholder,  and  how  can  it  be  said  that  'no  persons 
are  entitled  to  an  income  for  which  no  seryice  is 
rendered,'  unless  it  be  granted  that  service  is  ren- 
dered by  the  in-vestment  of  capital,  which  deserves 
its  due  return,  although  the  individual  may  be  quite 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  ?  The 
report  is  indeed  entirely  well-meaning,  but,  owing 
to  the  socialistic  proclivities  of  many  of  its  members, 
such  as  Mr.  George  Lansbury  and  others,  it  is  full  of 
fallacies,  dangers,  and  pitfalls. 

No  ;  this  article  does  not  help  me  in  my  quest,  but 
I  join  hands  with  the  writer  in  one  of  the  final 
paragraphs : 

"Religion  teaches  that  co-operation  for  the  common 
good  is  a  better  thing  than  competition  for  private  profit. 
Co-oporation  is,  in  fact,  the  translation  into  industrial  lite 
of  our  belief  in  the  love  of  God,  and  those  who  have  that 
belief  cannot  but  regard  commerce  and  industry  not  as  a 
mere  means  of  making  money,  but  as  a  foi-m  of  common 
service."  T.W.W. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Tin-  stalcmculs  Aviik'h  I  mudc 
Eighteen  Months,  in  iny  recent  iirlicle,  "Mili- 
tiirism  iu  Germany,"  respectin-^' 
llie  attitude  of  the  various  sections  of  German  society 
towards  Militarism,  Imve  been  complelely  vindicated 
l)y  tlie  Kapp  Dictatorsliip  and  the  events  whicii  liav(> 
followed  it.  Yet,  conscious  as  I  was  of  the  intense 
]()n<^ing  for  revenge — due,  obviously,  moi'e  to  the 
Peace  than  to  tiie  Defeat — among  certain  sectiojis 
of  the  extreme  Right,  1  did  not  anticijjate  such  a 
bold  and  immediate  .manifestation  of  that  feeling  as 
that  which  was  made  ten  days  ago. 

It  was  not  io  be  expected  that  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary spirit  would  vanish  in  a  day.  Time  was  needed 
— time  and  a  spirit  of  reasonablene.ss.  But  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  18  months  has  been  that  the 
Entente,  blinded  by  fear,  greed,  and  a  desire  for 
revenge,  has  done  precisely  those  things  which  were 
calculated  to  foster  the  evil  it  feared.  Hunger,  un- 
doubtedly, has  played  a  great  part  in  bringing  about 
the  recent  rising.  There  is  keen  suffering  among 
the  piofessional  and  official  classes  of  Germany  to- 
day, and  a  proud  people  would  rather  fight  tlum  beg. 
I  personally  know  of  cases  where  scientific  expei  ts 
and  university  professors  are  leceiviug  salaries 
whose  present  pur(;hasing  power  does  not  exceed  £30 
per  year.  One  heai  s  that  there  is  much  real  distress 
among  the  students.  Certainly,  a  Peace  which  per- 
petuates a  condition  such  as  this  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  engender  goodwill. 

The  Coup.  Nevertheless  the  Nationalist  "coup" 
took  everybody  by  surprise,  even  the 
Communists,  the  Independents,  and  a  few  Pacifists, 
who  had  produced  important  facts  and  offered  re- 
peated Avarnings  to  the  Government.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  at  a  small  gathering  of  friends  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th,  a  Communist  said  to  me: 
"Do  you  scent  anything  unusual  in  the  atmosphere 
just  now  ?"  "Evidently  you  do, "  I  replied.  "Yes, 
I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "It  has  come  quite  sud- 
denly. But  1  feel  tbat  something  very  unusual  and 
probably  important  is  about  to  happen."  Knowing 
the  person  who  uttered  these  words,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  upon  them  ;  and  I  thought  of  them  again 
some  30  hours  afterwards. 

A  Military  ^^'^  evening  of  the  12th  I  arrived 

Dictatorship.  "i^'   lo<^l8'iii8'>^   rather  late,  but 

observed  nothing  unusual  or  un- 
toward. The  night  passed  quietly.  Next  morning 
my  hostess  appeared  rather  earlier  than  usual  with 
ni;j\^  newspaper  and  coffee,  and  related  in  an  excited 
manner  a  story  in  which  a  "Putsch,"*  "soldiers  in 
the  street,"  "an  overthrown  GoA-ernment,"  "a 
General  Strike,"  etc.,  got  hopelessly  mixed  together, 
and  left  me  with  an  exhortation  to  get  my  coffee 
drunken,  read  the  newspaper,  and  go  outside  and  see 
for  myself, 

Stupefied,  but  incredulous,  I  tuiiied  with  amused 
seriousness  to  my  newspai)er  and  learnt  in  few  words 
that  a  few  thousand  soldiers  had  turned  out  the  Gov- 
ernment and  established  a  Military  Dictatoishij). 

*  "Putsch  "-a  riot, 


The  Nationalist 


Public 
Puzzled. 


A  ^iilitaiy  Dictalorsliip  !  And  so  il  had  fallen  t( 
my  lot  to  Avitness  tliat  s(j-(  all(>d  ])rince  of  evil  beasttt, 
and  to  be  at  its  mercy.  Ni\turally  I  was  very  anxio*it 
to  have  a  look  at  it,  and,  more  oi-  less  dressed,*! 
huiried  into  the  street.  At  the  first  corner  "i 
encountered  two  soldiers  avIio,  to  my  surpiise, 
alloAved  me  to  pass  Avithout  (juestion.  A I  the  next 
turning  I  came  ui)on  tlie  lleichsbank,  around  Avhicili 
Avere  several  small  military  ])atrols.  To  the  north, 
toAvards  Unter  den  Linden,  Avliere  are  many  GoAeim- 
meut  ])uildings,  several  of  the  streets  Avere  closed 
and  held  by  soldiers  and  barbed  Aviie.  In  order  to 
visit  a  neighbouring  Post  Office,  I  had  to  show  my 
l)assport.  I  then  walked  down  to  Sj)ittelmarkt  fcff 
the  latest  ueAvspapeis  in  order  to  gain  more  light. 
Not  a  sheet  was  to  be  had.  Also,  further  issueg 
Avere  for  the  time  being  forbidden ;  the  newspa{w 
offices  were  possessed — as  Avere  the  stations  and 
the  important  buildijigs.  In  jdace.s,  cordons  o{ 
soldiers  and  barbed  Avije  fenced  in  huge  blocks  oJ 
buildings. 

But  everywhere  the  people  were  goojjr 
humoured,  and  for  the  most  part  thg 
soldiers  were  not  unfriendly.  As  yet  tlie 
public  were  not  able  to  comiuehend  the  situation, 
to  understand  what  the  thing  Avas  into  Avhich  Ger4 
many  had  so  suddenly  been  metamoiphosod.  The 
streets  were  studded  with  small  groups  of  people 
who  discussed  tlie  situation.  There  was  very  little 
excitement,  and  a  sense  of  amusement  was  general. 
Posters  .soon  began  to  appear,  and  bills  to  be  difh 
tribut<Hl  from  motor  cars  and  aerojdanes.  It  Avas 
then  that  the  people  began  to  lealise  Avhat  had  taken 
l)lace.  When  the  Dictator  said  that  his  object  was 
neither  leaction  nor  monarchism,  but  to  improve 
(jermany's  economic  position,  to  cheapen  food  and 
to  bring  the  Workers'  Utopia  (providing  the 
Avorked  hard  and  gave  iip  stiiking,  Avhich  they  mill 
noAv  do  under  penalty) — which  Utopia  included  tl 
formation  of  a  Chamber  of  Workeis — the  mind 
the  Prussian  militarist  stood  revealed.  The  ausAA'er 
Avas  understood. 

The  next  day,  when  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion Avas  more  fully  realised,  excitement  grcAV.  So 
far  as  1  was  able  to  judge,  quite  80  pe]-  cent,  of  the 
l)eople  of  Berlin  appeared  to  be  against  the 
"Putscdi."  I  spent  the  morning  going  round  a 
Avorking-class  district,  and  found  tlie  inhabitants 
greatly  moved.  Everywhere  they  stood  in  groups 
discussing.  They  argued  with  the  soldiers  and  the 
policemen,  and  spoke  their  minds.  In  the  afternoon 
I  ran  down  to  Potsdam,  and  there  found  a  quite 
dift'erent  atmosphere.  Soldiers  seemed  to  be  as 
numerous  as  civilians,  while  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  appeared  secretly  satisfied  with  the  turn  events 
had  taken,  I  witnessed  a  train  load  of  troops  depart 
for  Berlin  amid  much  rejoicing. 
7he  By   this   time   notices   authorising  the 

General    General  Strike  Avere  placarded  in  every 
Strike.      1"^^^     ^^^^  city.    It  Avas  all  secretly  done, 
but  it  Avas  done.     And  the  strike,  it  was 
stated,  had  the  support  of  the  displaced  GoA-ernment, 
unsuccessful  rebellion. 


Il 
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kg  in  Germany. 


ELOCK. 

This  was  iuJeed  a  new  aud  sigiiilicant  situation  :  a 
Militaiy  Dictatorship  by  the  liight  and  a  CTfucial 

i  Strike  authorised  by  the  Government !  Such  events 
will  not  be  without  cousequeuees. 

i'rom  the  feeling-  whicli  prevailed  on  tlie  Sunday, 
one  knew  tliat  tlie  success  of  the  strike  was  assured. 
Already  the  tiams,  the  tubes,  and  many  other  ser- 
vices were  at  a  standstill.  Indeed,  such  a  strike 
there  has  never  been,  not  even  in  Berlin.  It  Avas 
impossible,  after  Sunday,  to  carry  on  any  kind  of 
service.  It  is  now  the  23rd,  and  for  nine  days  we 
liave  had  no  newspapers,  letters,  trams,  trains,  gas, 
and  almost  no  electric  light.  At  night  the  streets, 
which  are  interlaced  with  miles  of  barbed  wire,  are 
in  complete  darkness.  Thousands  of  people  have 
not  tasted  hot  food  or  hot  drink  for  days.  For 
several  days  the  Dictator,  Kapp,  issued  numerous 
bulletins  against  the  striker,  threatening  pickets 
with  death,  etc  ,  but  without  effect.  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, at  any  rate  among  the  industrial  classes, 
was  dead  :  the  proof  was  complete.  I  spoke  with 
the  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  with- 
out exception  they  held  firm  to  the  international. 

■  No  more  militarism,  no  more  wars  against  our  own 
comrades,  they  said.  As  for  the  business  people, 
they  argued  that  in  Britain  and  America  a  better 
feeling  towards  Germany  was  growing,  which  the 
"Putsch"  would  check.  Hence  they  were  angry. 
They  also  recognised  that  the  "Putsch"  wonld 
bring  still  lower  the  value  of  the  mark,  re-awaken 
the  Bolshevist  agitation,  and  send  the  entire  Labour 

-  movement  further  Left.  I  encountered  no  one  who 
dared  to  advocate  a  return  to  mouarchism. 

Street  "Wednesday  afternoon  the  city  be- 

Fiehtine.  ^'^"^6  placarded  with  the  news  that  Kapp 
had  capitulated,  aud  that  the  Baltic 
troops  had  ])een  given  notice  to  leave  Berlin  by 
Thursday  evening.  People  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  But  not  all  the  troops  obeyed  the  order,  and 
many  of  those  who  did  returned  again  later.  The 
lesult  was  that  during  the  next  few  days  it  was  not 
^afe  to  be  abroad  in  lierlin.  The  utmost  confusion 
reigned.  Street  fighting  of  a  most  frightful  aud 
^cnsele.ss  oliaracter,  that  no  one  seemed  able  or  liud 
'uy  authority  to  stop,  proceeded  in  evejy  part  of  the 
ity.  Two  sets  of  troops  hunted  one  anotlier  about 
aud  sliot  at  each  other  whenever  they  encountered. 
Naturally  such  a  situation  offered  incentives  and 
opportunities  to  small,  groups  of  desperate  Sparta- 
cists  to  make  a  bid  for  power. 

An  EsCapCi  occasions  I  accidentally  aud 

unavoidably  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  two  scuffles.  The  first  was  on  Thursday  afternoon 
on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  south-west  of  the 
'  ity.  I  noticed  a  moderate  crowd  of  people  as  I 
M)proached  the  Schoneberg  Town  Hall,  but  all 
x'emed  quiet.  It  happened,  however,  that  as  I 
approached  from  the  one  side  a  few  soldiers 
approached  from  the  other.  T  heard  a  shout,  a  scream 
of  women,  and  then  the  people  before  me  ran  to  left 
•  nd  right.  Before  I  realised  what  had  liappeued,  I 
saw  myself  before  u  few  soldiers  who  were  opening 


hre  sUaight  in  the  street  whore  1  was.  liow  1 
escaped  with  my  life  1  do  not  know.  I  ran  with  the 
crowd  down  a  side  street,  but  the  soklicrs  looped 
round  and  fired  into  us  there.  In  all  four  volleys 
were  fired.  T  enquired  the  cause,  and  w'as  told  that 
some  vSpartacists  had  tried  to  rush  the  Town  Hall. 
Whether  such  was  the  case  I  do  not  know.  Perspir- 
ing and  excited,  I  walked  up  Potsdanier  Str.  and 
every  200  yards  or  so  encountered  six  or  eight 
soldiers,  fully  armed,  spread  out  across  the  street, 
and  often  trailing  a  machine  gun.  1  could  not  help 
noticing  the  look  upon  their  faces ;  I  saw  there  the 
daugeroiis  fascination  of  the  power  of  a  fire-arm 
among  a  defenceless  population.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight. 

Next  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  British  Con- 
sulate, in  Pariser  Platz.  I  was  just  leaving  when  an 
armoured  car  came  along  aud  stopped  right  opposite 
the  door,  in  L^nter  den  Linden.  I  decided  it  was 
better  for  me  to  stay  wliere  I  was  until  I  saw  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Presently  there  was  a  shout, 
aud  within  five  seconds  tlie  car  was  pouring  out  shot 
on  all  sides.  It  was  unbelievable.  I  ran  into  the 
Consulate.  Ten  seconds  later  a  crowd  of  shouting, 
screaming  people  followed  me,  and  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Plata  one  could  see  men  and  women  trying  to 
squeeze  themselves  into  impossible  places.  After  a 
time  the  shooting  ceased,  and  while  we  waited  a  Red 
Cross  car  glided  on  to  the  scene.  What  it  took  away 
I  coidd  not  see. 

The  Lefti  ^'^^  things  raged  till  the  week-end ;  then 
the  atmosphere  changed.  But  a  new 
enemy  appeared.  The  Left,  whose  warnings  to  the 
Government  had  been  justified,  and  without  whose 
aid  the  strike  could  not  have  been  successful,  desired 
assurances.  They  demanded,  and  still  demand,  that 
the  Government  shall  adopt  a  strong  policy  of  Socia- 
lisation, with  workers'  control,  and  that  the  task  of 
safeguarding  the  city  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trade  Unions.  And  to  this  end  they  are  insist- 
ing upon  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  The  result  is 
that  tiie  Government  fear  a  Bolshevik  rising,  and 
have  barricaded  the  streets  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever.  Each  evening,  after  dark,  one  can  see 
armoured  cars  and  waggons  of  soldiers  proceeding 
to  the  working-class  districts  of  the  city.  But  little 
has  occurred  of  au  untoward  character,  and  from 
what  I  hear  I  don't  think  there  will.  My  present 
impression  is  that  the  strike  will  fizzle  out  and  that 
the  Left  M'ill  go  ba(dv  to  work,  yet  full  of  grave  appre- 
hension and  disconteut.  What  will  the  Government 
do!^  Will  the>'  cairy  out  a  rigorous  policy  of 
socialisation  and  thus  appease  and  win  the  Left,  or 
will  they  lean  to  the  Pight  and  attack  aud  persecute 
the  Left?  The  "Putsch"  has  taught  a  dangerous 
lesson  :  it  has  shown  what  a  fcAV  thousand  troops  cau 
do ;  it  has  also  served  to  push  tlie  whole  Labour 
movement  further  Left.  It  is  early  yet  to  prophesy, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  Government  act 
with  great  care  they  will  bring  about  a  situation 
which  will  cause  the  nation  to  have  to  choose  between 
two  Dictatorships. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORLD  REVOLUTION  " 


(H.  Hamilton  Fy!c) 


Cecil  Palmer  and  Hayward,  3/6  net. 


A  Change  in  Thought. 

The  author  starts  off  on  tho  presuinptiou  tliat  the 
llevoliition  is  now  in  progress  and  is  in  fact  "a 
change  in  the  thouglit  of  mankind." 

He  believes  that  "nearly  all  of  us  are  affected  by 
changes  of  belief  without  being  aware  of  them.  We 
cling  to  the  forms  of  our  old  convictions  without  any 
longer  putting  tlieni  into  practice." 

Instances  given  of  tliis  change  include  : 

"The  empty  and  fleeting  nature  of  all  eiutlily  poinps 
and  dignities  will  tluMi  bo  seen  so  cleai-ly  as  to  arouse 
wonder  that  iinpoitanee  could  ever  have  been  attached  to 
such  trifles." 

"  When  the  IJevolution  is  complete,  it  will  bo  held  tliat 
until  all  have  had  enough  it  must  be  shameful  for  anyone 
to  have  more  than  enough." 

"National  greatness  will  imply  a  self-supporting,  self- 
reliant  population  engaged  in  active,  healthful  toil, 
scornful  of  theories,  and  liolding  fast  to  the  realities  we 
know — work  and  recreation  which  induce  not  alone  vigour 
of  body,  but  also  clearness  of  mind,  the  affection  of  home, 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  the  copying  of  nature  by  art; 
friendly  relations  witii  all  men.  So  far  as  government  can 
encourage  national  greatness  of  this  kind,  government 
wdl  be  valued;  otherwise  the  world  will  have  no  use  for 
it." 

The  world,  thinks  the  author,  is  suffering  from 
too  much  government — which,  begun  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  has  become  an  end  in  itself — a  monstrous 
hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  securing 
the  free  and  undisturbed  development  of  individuals 
forming  communities. 

He  urges  that  in  this  worship  of  the  machine,  Gov- 
ernment is  transfoimied  from  protector  into  tyrant, 
from  an  assurance  of  security  into  a  source  of  un- 
ceasing danger  and  alarm. 

The  End  of  the  Ruling  Classes. 

' '  The  wish  to  govern,  to  give  orders,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence, is  the  mark  of  an  intolerant,  tyrannical,  inferior 
mind.  The  reason  why  the  personality  of  Christ  compels 
everybody's  admiring  affection  is  that,  of  all  characters 
known  to  anybody,  His  has  in  it  the  least  desire  to  impose 
authority,  and  the  most  desire  to  persuade." 

Mr.  Fyfe  believes  in  leadership,  of  the  true  kind, 
but  not  in  hereditary  or  artificial  leaderships. 

"Aristocracies  have  no  ideas,"  but  they  give 
dinner  parties — they  subtly  flatter.  *  'You  are  one  of 
us!" 

We  are  led  through  a  vivid  chapter  on  the  "Curse 
of  Industrialism"  to  a  contemplation  of  "The  Com- 
fortable Million  or  so."  The  following  quotation 
from  Arnold  Bennett  gives  the  point  of  view : 

"Chief  among  the  charactei-istics  of  this  class — after 
its  sincere  religious  worship  of  money  and  financial  suc- 
cess —  I  should  put  its  intense  self-consciousness  as  a 
class.  The  world  is  a  steamer  in  which  it  is  travelling 
saloon.  Occasionally  it  goes  to  look  over  from  the  pro- 
menade deck  at  tho  steerage.  Its  feelingb  towards  the 
steerage  are  kindly.  But  the  tone  in  which  it  says  "the 
steerage  "  cuts  tlio  steerage  off  from  it  more  effectually 
than  many  bulkheads.  .  .  .  Ciu-ious  social  pheno- 
menon, the  steerage!  In  the  saloon  there  runs  a  code,  the 
only  possible  code,  the  final  code,  and  it  is  obser  ved.  .  .  . 
It  is  this  class  which  has  a  grim  passion  for  the  status, 
quo." 


But  it  is  the  "artificial  gulf"  fixed  by  the  superior 
people  wliich  the  author  deems  the  real  root  of 
bitterness.  lie  believes  that  if  the  "ruling  classes" 
had  given  themselves  no  airs  it  might  have  stirred 
no  anger. 

On  War. 

Mr.  Fyfe  pleads  that  the  aim  of  living  is  life,  and 
has  great  hope  that  the  world  has  discovered  that 
there  need  be  no  more  war.  At  the  same  time  he 
still  clings  to  the  possibility  of  some  good  coming 
out  of  wars  for  "freedom,"  and  that  tliere  may  be 
wars  outside  the  rank  of  the  civilised  nations  which 
will  hear  no  aignment  but  that  of  force.  One 
woiiders  where  he  will  find  any  nation  inside  the  rank 
of  civilisation.  But  his  scorn  of  war  engineered  by 
Governments  is  extreme,  and,  after  describing  the 
creation  of  a  war  fever,  he  says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  oppose  such  folly.  It  is  unsafe  to 
keep  a  steadily-balanced  mind.  Any  man  who  refuses  to 
be  deceived  bv  stories  which  are  generally  accepted  is 
liable  to  abuse  and  insult.  If  any  Christian  were  hold 
enough  to  preach  Christianity  in  war-time,  ho  would  bo 
solemnly  tried  and  shot.  .    It  would  »)6  wi«e,  so 

long  as"  Avar  lasts,  to  close  all  our  churches,  and  only  to 
open  them  when  their  precepts  are  not  being  openly 
flouted." 

Too  Much  Government. 

This  is  the  theme  upon  which  the  author  feels 
most  deeply  : 

"Power,  like  a  devastating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches." 
"  The  English  people  have  allowed  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  to  build  up  a  system  which  so  cunningly  pre- 
vents anyone  from  being  found  individually  responsible  for 
anything,  that  observers  have  fancied  we  did  not  care 
whether  we  were  well  governcni  or  not.  The  chief  aim  of 
officials  is  to  avoid  taking  decisions.  This  pusillanimity 
poisons  nublic  life.  To  it  we  owe  the  habit  of  government 
by  committee,  which  results  in  marrowless  compromises, 
poor-spirited  delays,  all  the  inconvenieni.es  and  disasters 
of  nen'eless  indecision. 

To  make  up  their  minds  and  to  act  is  an  agony  for  men 
of  Aveak  fibre." 

The  author  is  appreciative  of  the  new  spirit 
amongst  the  possessing  classes.  He  believes  that 
"what  we  are  now  witnessing  is  a  death  of  the  civi- 
lisation based  upon  the  belief  in  the  all-importance 
of  material  wealth . " 

At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  there  are  man\ 
still  who  have  surprise  awaiting  them. 

"Deaf  thev  are  to  the  stirrings  of  the  new  ^pi''i*- 
Blind  to  the  evidences  on  every  hand  of  the  leaven  already 
^^  orking,  to  the  writing  on  the  wall  which  tells  those  who 
have  failed  to  guide  and  protect  tlie  people.  arc 
weighed  in  the  balance ;  ye  are  found  wanting,  lour  reign 
is  o'er." 

"  Yet  even  to  these  the  new  spirit  wdl  shOAV  mercy. 

They  were  victims  of  the  old  spirit,  the  bad 
spirit  of  competition.  .  .  .  IMany  have  torn  then- 
blinkers  off,  and  are  ready  to  take  their  i>lacos  ui  whnt- 
ever  fresh  social  svstcm  may  succeed  that  which  is  pass- 
ing away.  This  is  the  most  encouragnig  aspect  of  the 
coming  revolution."  ^  ^  ^ 
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Christian  Materialism. 


It  has  been  the  habit  to  contrast  the  pursuit  ot 
material  wealth  with  that  of  real  or  immaterial 
riches.  The  teaching  of  the  gospels  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  we  meddle  with  the  problem 
of  material  welfare  at  our  soul's  peril.  The  pulpit 
has  cultivated  a  lofty  indifference  to  such  things, 
and  people  claiming  to  be  spiritual  have  spoken  and 
written  as  though  the  subject  of  wealth  was  too  sor- 
did for  their  serious  attention. 

It  will  surprise  such  people  to  discover  tliat  .Jesus 
regarded  the  right  ordering  of  our  economic  life  as 
:  indispensable  condition  for  obtaining  that  wealth 
iiich  neither  moth  and  rust  can  destroy.  His 
language  is  clear  and  emphatic,  His  meaning  un- 
]iiistakable_:  "If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to 
your  trust  the  true  riches?"  (Luke  16,  11).  In 
language,  the  clarity  of  which  nineteen  centui'ies 
ve  not  obscured,  Jesus  declares  that  only  as  tlie 
-ult  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  economic 
duties  can  mankind  find  spiritual  life. 

This  teaching  throws  some  light  on  the  function 
of  matter. 

That  function,  according  to  the  writer  of  an  article 
on  "The  Modern  Renascence,"  in  a  new  book  of 
essays  entitled  "Recent  Developments  in  European 
Thought,"  is  to  be  "the  material  through  which 
alone  man's  vague  ideal  can  become  definite  and 
actual,  just  as  an  artist  can  only  get  to  his  own 
conception  through  the  effort  to  embody  it  in  visible 
form  or  audible  sound."  To  use  another  illustra- 
tion, material  things  are  the  grindstone  on  which 
we  shai-pen,  not  only  our  wits,  but,  still  more,  our 
spiritual  perceptions.  In  mastering  our  material 
environment  and  making  Man  the  lord  of  Things, 
we  fulfil  our  highest  vocation  and  are  on  the  high 
load  to  spiritual  development. 

The  demoralising  results,  in  the  past,  of  riches 
were  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  men  were  dealing  with 
material  things,  but  that  they  were  not  dealing  with 
them  in  a  thorough  and  masterly  way.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  possessed  by  their  posses- 
sions. Someone  has  said  that  either  love  will  con- 
quer economics  or  economics  will  conquer  love.  It 
was  the  latter  that  took  place.  Man's  soul  became 
subordinate  to  the  things  he  owned.  Hence  the 
mere  fact  of  "possessing"  things  was  sufficient  for 
him.  The  la.bour  of  producing  things,  of  actually 
impressing  his  personality  on  the  rough  material  of 
nature  was  divorced  from  the  legal  possession  of  the 
things  produced.  Capitalism  is  the  system  in  which 
this  divorce  of  possession  from  the  labour  of  pro- 
duction ia  crystallised.  Capitalism  stands  for  the 
subordination  of  Man  to  Things.  Labour  stands 
for  the  mastery  of  Man  over  Tilings. 

We  must,  if  our  inner  life  is  to  be  developed,  put 
not  less  but  more  into  our  wrestling  with  economic 
problems.  We  must  deal  with  them  as  the  painter 
deals  with  liis  pigments,  forcing  them  to  express 
what  is  finest  in  our  nature,  all  the  dignity,  all  the 
fellowship,  all  the  faith  of  which  we  are  capable, 
'hir  reward  will  be  that  our  inner  life  will  grow  in 
lignity,  in  the  .sense  of  fellowship,  and  in  the  faith 
bat  links  us  with  God. 


It  is  in  this  truth  that  we  find  the  greatest  source 
of  hope  to-day. 

If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  this  generation 
it  is  that  it  has  made  up  its  mind  to  order  afresh  its 
economic  life.  It  has  determined  that,  at  all  cost, 
it  will  be  faithful  in  its  dealing  with  the  unrighteous 
mammon.  The  insistence  of  the  physical  and 
mateiial  cannot  be  missed  wherever  you  look.  It 
obtrudes  itself  in  the  increasing  importance  of  in^ 
dustrial  over  political  organisation.  It  is  revealed 
in  the  drifting  of  thousands  from  those  churches 
which  refused  to  deal  resolutely  with  social  matters 
into  organisations  definitely  Socialistic.  It  has 
startled  tlie  world  by  the  challenge  flung  out  to  our 
whole  existing  civilisation  by  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. Herein,  I  say,  is  our  hope.  It  is  in  this 
direction  we  are  to  look,  if  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
any  guide,  for  the  winning  of  those  true  riches,  that 
imperishable  wealth,  which  is  the  real  reward  of  in- 
dustrialism. Struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature 
and  with  the  chaos  of  our  present  economic  life  will 
bring  into  play  the  moral  and  religious  forces  of 
human  nature.  These  have  not,  up  till  now,  had 
their  chance  because  they  have  not  been  pitted 
against  their  toughest  foe.  Spiritual  life  has 
languished  because  we  thought  it  sufficient  to  deal 
with  poverty  by  means  of  individual  charity.  The 
human  spirit  in  these  days,  with  a  faith  scarcely  as 
yet  conscious  of  itself,  has  tackled  the  whole  econo- 
mic system  based  on  private  possession  of  the  means 
of  life.  It  is  its  greatest  feat,  its  most  heroic  adven- 
ture, and  the  resultant  increase  of  spiritual  life  will 
be  propoi'tionately  great. 

Herein  we  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether 
a  change  of  spirit  must  precede  the  social  revolution 
or  whether  that  revolution  will  bring  about  the 
changed  spiritual  outlook.  Neither  of  these  views 
are  correct.  It  is  in  attempting  to  change  the 
economic  foundations  of  society  that  man  experi- 
ences the  spiritual  revival.  It  is  in  action  that  he 
finds  himself.  If  he  were  to  wait  till  an  inner 
change  had  been  mysteriously  produced  in  him 
before  he  took  action  he  might  wait  for  ever.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  new  order  of  things  were  to 
descend  upon  him,  without  creative  effort  on  his  part, 
from  heaven,  his  spiritual  life  would  in  no  way  be 
augmented.  The  painter  clarifies  his  vision  by  try- 
ing to  embody  it.  The  poet  and  the  philosopher 
come  into  fuller  possession  of  their  own  thoughts  by 
endeavoxiring  to  express  them.  Man  will  realise  his 
spiritual  life  in  the  process  of  expressing  it  in  the 
material  forms  of  an  oixlered  society. 

That  is  the  case  for  action.  We  must  set  to  work 
now,  by  propaganda,  by  organisation,  by  education, 
to  bring  about  the  revolution.  There  is  nothing  to 
wait  for.  If  our  conception  of  what  we  want  is  liazy, 
if  personal  power  is  lacking,  if  faith  and  hope  are 
weak,  these  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by  getting 
to  work.  For  the  indispensable  condition  of 
spiritual  life  is  lo^^al  attention  to  the  right  ordering 
of  our  economic  life.  "If  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to 


your  trust  the  true  riches?" 
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The  Challenge  of  the  City  Child. 


It  Mould  bo  iinpossiljlc  to  coincy  to  tlKfec  not  prosoiit  V.w. 
"  moving  pictiue  "  of  cliild  lito  in  lion ,  j^ix  cn  in  the-  absoneo 
ot  J\iiss  .Doris  Ivcster  by  -Miss  I'ulk-n,  at  tlic  Kiiiy'a  Wi'iyb 
House  on  Saturday;  but  in  those  days,  w  h«  n  tho  impression 
still  abounds  that  tlio  workers  are  now  rolling  in  wealth  and 
comfort,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  make  some  attempt. 

Flowers. 

Wo  may  H;itcli  the  oliildion  raking  in  the  gutters  and  tlio 
dust-bins  for  some  thiow-auays,  or  follow  tlie  worker  as  she 
goes  do\Mi  the  street  witli  flowers,  being  asked  all  the  way 
along  for  "Just  one  flower,  miss!"  NVo  may  sec  the  eager 
eliildien  liaviiig  tlowers  tlividod  amongst  them,  or  sit 
by  the  bed  of  tlie  boy  w  ho  eriod  himself  to  sleep  because  he 
had  had  to  go  homo  early  and  "  missed  the  flowers." 

In  the  Country. 

Yes,  a  day  by  invitation,  to  a  big  house,  a  gaiclon,  and  a 
Held,  to  a  dinner  such  as  none  had  e^'or  tasted  before,  to 
games,  rides  in  a  motor  car  and  a  pony  cart. 

When  tlie  children  wore  asked  afterwards  what  they  en- 
joyed most,  out  of  30  cliiklien  only  one  or  two  said  the 
dinner,  a  low  the  garden,  more  the  bath  jooiii.  Fani-y, 
miss,  real  hot  water  from  tho  tafi!"  They  washed  and 
washed,  in  a  state  of  bliss.  But  the  largest  number  said, 
"  We  liked  the  field  b(!st,  miss,  Avhere  we  could  pick  as 
many  flowers  as  we  wanted'"  No  asphalt  walks,  no  park 
keeper,  liberty ! 

At  last  they  could  see  colour,  apart  from  tho  gay  colour 
and  flare  of  the  public-house,  tho  only  bit  of  brightnoss  in 
their  street. 

The  twittering  of  birds  was  also  a  delight,  and  one  lady 
coinplainod  that  a  young  visitor  she  had  invited  for  a  fort- 
night was  difficult  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  "  He  rovols 
in  his  bed!"  When  the  boy  was  romonstrated  with,  his 
answer  was  simple.  "  You  see,  miss,  at  lioiiie,  I've  never 
slept  in  a  bod  to  myself — there's  always  boon  three,  and  1 
have  always  boon  the  middle  one." 

AVhen  the  boys  and  girls  "confessed"  in  a  game,  the 
thing  they  hated  most  was  "  holidays  at  home,"  and  iheir 
greatest  joy  was  "  camping  out." 


Homes  and  Filth  and  Babies. 

Jt  was  necessary  that  Miss  Pullcn,  in  her  housing  des- 
ciii>tions,  should  make  us  all  feel  the  hyfjocritical  folly  of 
talking  about  purity  in  the  home.  Purity  under  How  liousr 
ing  conditions  is,  perhaps,  a  miracle. 

"  Y'ou  couldn't  be  good,  if  you  lived  as  wo  live!"  said  a 
girl  protostingly.    By  "good"  she  meant  "pure." 

And  fx'rliaps  the  most  moving  picture  of  all  was  the  des- 
cription of  the  motherless  twins,  and  the  horror  of  filth  and 
lack  of  garments  which  Miss  Pullen  found,  and  the  say 
the  baby  crooned  so  happily  in  her  arms,  as  at  last,  clean, 
and  in  a  blanket,  she  carried  one,  and  her  helper  anothof, 
through  the  rain  back  to  the  Day  Nursery. 

Morals. 

The  social  wrongs  under  which  those  boys  and  girls  suffer 
actually  breed  in  them  the  spirit  of  revenge.  "  Tit  for  tat" 
is  the  royal  rule.  "  We  have  been  through  it;  let  others  go 
through  it!"  Even  in  a  discussion  of  punishments  they 
agreed  that  "  punishments  do  no  good — they  just  make  you 
hard!"  yet  forthwith  vottnl  for  punishments. 

Uncontrol  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  the  life  they  are 
conifHilled  to  live. 

Ideas  of  Cod. 

Broatlly,  they  think  of  God  as  a  "  C!niel  monster,"  and 
nothing  else.  One  girl  argued  tliat  as  our  bodies  consumed 
away  after  death  we  should  not  feel  the  flames.  "These 
children  aro  thinking."  said  Miss  Pullen,  "  and  we  aredeter- 
mine<l  to  face  out  with  them  this  question  of  God  and  hell." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
not  only  is  it  up  to  us  to  help  the  individual  childicn,  as 
Miss  Lester  and  her  workers  are  doing  at  Bow  ,  but  that  the 
land  question  and  tho  whole  social  order  has  to  be  fear- 
lessly faced  if  wo  aio  to  discover  the  true  answer  to  thia, 
challenge  of  the  city  child,  which  is  one  with  the  challenges 
of  all  children  everywhere  to  help  them  to  a  life  of  joyful' 
co-operation  rather  than  to  one  of  greedy  scramble  in  a  sout 
destroying  competition  one  with  another. 


Education  !or  Freedom^ 


At  the  evening  conference  at  the  King's  Weigh  House, 
Mr.  Langdon  Davies  gave  us  an  inspiring  address,  in  Avhich 
wo  grown-up  i>eople  were  commended  to  "face  our  wisdom 
before  the  coming  of  the  child." 

The  teacher,  said  tho  lecturer,  found  himself  struggling 
against  four  different  loyalties — the  loyalty  to  the  child,  to 
tho  parent,  to  the  corxntry,  to  humanity.  He  insisted  that 
the  loyalty  to  the  child  was  the  firiinary  claim. 

Incidentally,  he  stressed  that  Government  must  always  be 
of  necessity  out  of  date.  It  is  always  the  declining  genera- 
tion which  legislates  for  the  coining  one.  Therefore,  if  your 
child  is  not  a  rebel  he  has  not  been  proixjily  educated.  Ills 
dovelopmont  is  not  complete  if  he  only  thinks  as  his  father 
of  sixty  thinks.  Mr.  Langdon  Davies  did  not  except  his 
own  boy  and  girl  Avhoni  he  expects  to  see  and  go  far  further 
than  he  has  over  seen  or  gone. 

Teachers  have  to  be  aware  that  prophets  arise.  They 
aro  rare,  and  they  are  always  stoned.  But  in  a  child  Ave 
have  that  thing  which  is  groatin-  than  ourselves.  We  must 
encourage  and  allow  for  the  development  of  every  poten- 
tiality the  child  possesses.  Tho  scorn  of  scorns  was  poured 
out  upon  those  who  aro  out  to  "  mould  "  the  child. 
Which  of  two  methods? 

(a)  The  Dogmatic. 

In  tho  dogmatic  method  the  teacher  is  in  fact  a  god,  and 
the  parent  is  a  god,  or  some  other  fiorson  may  be  a  god. 
In  an  hour  of  illumination  tho  child  discovers  that  the 
teacher  and  his  parent  do  not  agree— that  there  is,  as  it 
were  "war  in  heaven." 

"Servility  to  authority,"  said  the  lecturer,  "is  a  vice. 
Firstly,  it  dohnitely  makes  for  the  manufacture  of  the  herd- 
mind."  Tho  herd-mind  is  created  through  the  desire  to  obey. 
Secondly,  it  makes  for  intellectual  sluggishness.  If  boys 
and  girls  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other  l)ecause  the  teacher 
says  60,  then,  in  adult  life,  they  will  believe  anything  they 


are  desired  to  believe,  and  will  protest  '  we  saw  it  in  tllfl 
paper.'  " 

And,  thirdly,  it  develops  a  strange  ferocity  as  seen  in  the 
Prussian  development. 

(b)  The  Sceptical  Method. 

That  is  the  method  of  enquiry  and  criticism.  The  teacher 
is  no  god.    Ho  is  tho  guide  who  unlocks  doors. 

Education  involves  the  answer  to  three  quet-tions. 
AVhat  is  that  person  doing  1'' 
How  is  that  per.son  doing  it? 
W'hy  is  that  person  doing  ity 

In  this  method  it  is  no  crime  to  break  rules.  This  method 
produces  the  open  mind.    There  arc  no  taboos. 

We  mav  have  respect  for  tradition  and  for  tho  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  but  wo  aro  not  bound  by  them.  We  are 
not  tho  slaves  of  anv  mastei-.  True  freedom  demands  that 
we  shall  not  only  refuse  to  be  slaves,  but  wc  shall  refuse  to 
be  masters.  c     •    i  i 

The  sceptical  method  also  produces  alertness  of  mind,  anti 
a  quickness  to  seize  upon  new  ideas.  It  counteracts  al 
that  contempt  for  something  new  w  hich  a  dogmatic  method 
stimulates.    "  No  change  is  death !"  said  Bright. 

It  brings  about  a   spirit   of   the  untranslateable  word 
"  sittlichkoit,"  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  in  which  you  de- 
sire to  flt  in  to  the  other  person's  atmosphere     Your  desii«' 
to  havo  tho  respect  of  others  for  your  own  opinion  maki 
vou  anxious  as  to  the  opinion  of  others.  •  .   ,  .i  ^ 

'  In  tho  phvsical  sphere  Mr.  Langdon  Davies  insisted  that 
tho  same  fuinciples  hold.  Games  wore  better  than  drdi 
The  objects  of  Governments  was  to  crystalize  the  present 
order  and  form  of  civilisation.  .        r     .  i 

Anything  may  be  done  through  one  generation  of  school 
discipline  Our  difficulty  is  to  free  tho  children  from 
authority,  and  to  leave  them  free  when  we  have  got  them. 
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On  Easter  Night. 


I  wont  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday  eveniii"'  and 
heard  the  average  sort  of  sermon.  Tlie  jireacher 
spoke  very  well,  in  his  cultrired  voice,  about  the 
danger  of  going  with  majorities — but  he  did  not 
say  in  what  ways  the  voice  of  the  majority  may  be 
wrong  or  in  what  ways  a  minority  may  luive  clearer 
insight ;  he  spoke  of  tlie  example  of  Clirivst  as  a  thing 
to  follow,  but  did  not  say  in  what  this  example  con- 
sists. If  he  had  spoken  out,  it  may  be,  the  churcli 
walls  would  have  fallen  down  as  did  the  walls  of 
Jericho  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  preacher 
might  have  felt  a  clear  call  to  take  his  message  into 
the  streets  and  follow  his  leader,  where  Christ  went 
of  old — among  the  crowds,  with  the  majority.  A 
(rod  of  the  minority  can  never  be  ours ;  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  does  not  separate  Himself;  He  came  to 
give  Himself  for  the  world,  not  for  an  elect  few,  and 
it  is  no  longer  enough  tor  some  of  us  to  stand  apart 
and  witness  in  His  name  as  a  chosen  people.  Christ 
did  not  even  suffer  alone,  as  we  sometimes  flatter 
ourselves  is  the  godlike  way ;  He  was  betrayed  and 
tormented  in  the  sight  of  crowds  and  was  crucified 
before  the  eyes  of  a  multitude.  Is  not  this  the  way 
we  must  take,  then,  to  be  like  Him? 

Coming  home  a  long  way  through  the  streets  and 
by  underground  that  Ea.ster  Sunday  night,  I  found 
my.self  among  many  of  those  unconsidered  ones  who 
make  up  the  majority,  and,  indeed,  it  was  hard  to 
say  that  their  voice,  if  unified,  could  in  any  way  be 
a  right  one,  for  they  looked  like  armies  of  the  lost — 
"hugging  their  bodies  round  them,  like  thin  shrouds 
wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago."  But  look 
again,  and  you  see  one  cry  made  visible — a  ciy  in 
which  the  happier  minority  have  no  part — a  cry 
which  we  know  God  gave  Himself  to  answer  and  in 
this  prove  Himself  for  ever  the  God  of  majorities — 
a  cry  of  need. 

These  women  with  the  faces  of  ghouls'  and  vam- 
pires— what  has  life  robbed  them  of  that  they  should 
look  like  this?  Seeing  how  many,  how  very  many 
they  are,  and  how  they  pass  continually  to  and  fro, 
.seeking — one  wonders  how  the  men,  one's  own  men, 
ever  get  through.  And  the  young,  strained, 
hungry,  questing  faces — how  many,  how  very  many 
they  are,  not  knowing  what  they  desire,  but  stopping 
at  any  .spring  that  offers  refreshment,  careless  if  it 
be  poisoned  or  not !  And  the  carelessly  happy,  who 
we  know  will  soon  come  to  look  like  these  others — 
and  the  old  in  soul,  who  look  as  if  they  desired  no- 
thing— what  an  army  it  is  ! 

It  is  hard  to  die  and  to  see  others  die  of  cold  and 
starvation,  esjjecially  when  we  consider  our  respon- 
sibility towards  those  abroad.  But  is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  tlian  raiment? 
And  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  the  .multiplication  of 
pleasures,  why  are  so  many  of  our  own  people  starved 
to  death?  They  desire  life,  and  beauty,  and  love, 
and  joy — all  good  things,  and  you  would  think 
poured  out  free  for  all  like  the  sunshine  ;  how  does 
it  como  to  i)ass  in  these  days  tliat  the  majority  is 
shut  out  from  the  light?    The  spirit  of  Christ,  as  of 


old,  goes  about  among  tluMn  and  finds  no  resfing- 
pUice  ;  what  is  it  drives  the  eager  love  from  His  home 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  to  find  it,  maybe,  in 
lonely  places  where  only  (he  few  can  go,  where  there 
is  a  stillness  and  a  deplli  fioni  whicli  tliere  may  be 
born  a  vision  ? 

A  vision — what  chance  have  these  crowds  of  a 
vision  in  the  London  streets?  Mocking  sky-signs, 
blatant  posters,  invitations  to  drink  and  to  all  the 
cheap  and  nasty  anuisenieJils  that  our  money- 
grubbing  civilisation  can  devise!  There  is  money, 
doubtless,  in  tlie  life-size  picture  of  a  half-clothed 
girl  calling  up  her  lover  on  the  telephone ;  and  there 
would  be  none,  doubtless,  in  fine  reproductions  of 
liaphael's  Madonna  or  Watt's  "Love  and  Life"  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  tube  stations,  without  notices 
of  somebody's  soap  or  cigarettes  as  their  excuse  for 
existence  ;  but  would  not  a  display  of  beauty  of  this 
kind  here  and  there  go  some  way  towards  satisfying 
the  urgent  human  need  one  can  read  so  plainly  in 
the  thirsting  faces  of  the  robbed,  who  do  not  know 
they  are  robbed? 

You  speak  of  love  and  Christ  in  the  churches — but 
the  people  who  need  most  to  hear  of  Him  don't  go 
to  church;  you  hang  glorious  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  public  galleries — public  indeed,  but  how  many  of 
the  beauty-starved  go  to  visit  them?  How  is  the 
call  to  be  made  that  will  reach  tlie  ears  of  all  the 
unhappy  ones  whom  God  meant  to  be  joyful ;  how 
can  we  fill  these  hearts  with  the  love  for  God  that 
proceeds  from  the  pure,  unselfish  love  of  human- 
kind ?  There  is  a  way  ;  it  must  be  found ;  it  must 
come  first  by  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  and  the 
elimination  of  fear;  it  will  come  next  by  belief  in 
the  limitless  possibilities  of  growth  and  renewal  in 
men  and  women  ;  it  will  come  by  faith  in  the  limitless 
love  of  Christ  that  sets  us  free  ;  but  it  will  never 
come  by  separating  ourselves  from  the  majority. 

ANNA  LENNOX. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND  Mi.  .J.  E.  Pickup,  231, 

}3arkcrhou.so  Road,  Nelson,  Jjoncashire,  an  al)le  -hkI 
experienced  elocutionist,  offers  his  services  for  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  on  behalf  of  the  ahove  fund  or  kindred 
organisations.    Out-of-pocket  expenses  onlj'  required. 


CLERICAL  WORKERS.— The  voluntary  help  of  two  or 
three  friends  is  virgently  needed  to  address  labels  for  the 
"Crusader."  The  work,  wliich  can  be  done  at  homo, 
will  take  about  hours  eacli  week.  Anyone  able,  to 
lielp  in  this  wny  please  communicate  imnicdiately  with 
Mv.  II.  T.  Wood,  Glenside,  Weetwood  Lane,  Headingley, 
Leeds. 


TO  CHRISTIAN  INVESTORS  Tho.se  desirous  of  investing 

in  non-industrial  concern,  with  security   and  reason- 
able interest,  and  also  helpinj^  to  solve  grave  social 
problem,  should  communicate  with  Frank  Griffith.i 
.04,  Alkham  Road,  N.16. 


FELLOWSHIP    SERVICES  Everv    Sunday,  Kensington 

Town  Hall,  3-15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters"  ; 
0-30,  ]\Jiss  Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Ma  I  tin  Shaw. 
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Through  a  Worker's  Eyes. 


We  giA'e  below  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to 
a  "Crusader"  friend  by  a  girl  employed  in  a  large 
factory  in  the  Midlands.  The  writer  is  herself 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  "Crusader"  and  declares 
that  of  all  the  papers  she  sees  it  is  the  one  she  enjoys 
most*   The  passages  we  quote  speak  for  themselves  : 

"There  is  not  quite  so  much  Labour  unrest  at  pi  o- 
sent,  well,  not  in  our  factory;  for  reallj-  and  truly 
the  workers,  fi'om  sheer  necessity,  are  having  to 
concentrate  their  minds  on  the  grim  struggle  for 
existence.  Quite  a  large  number  of  people,  mostly 
non-workers,  appear  to  think  tluit  we  are  now  in 
receipt  of  a  fabulous  wage,  which  enables  us  to 
"down  tools"  for  any  silly  little  detail,  and  yet  that 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Some  workers  certainly 
are  financially  better  off  than  they  ever  were  before, 
but  the  majority  are  not  really  any  better  off,  and 
if  out  on  strike,  those  weeks  that  l)rought  tliem  no 
wages  would,  as  of  old,  be  weeks  that  meant  a  lot 
of  pinching  and  sciaping  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  that  fact  alone  steadies  the  worker  and 
makes  him  truly  reluctant  to  go  out  on  strike,  unless 
it  be  to  fight  some  deep-rooted  evil  or  try  to  win 
some  big  lasting  gain.  Capitalists,  and  many  of  the 
people  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  are  bewailing  the 
fact  that  it  is  education  wliich  is  making  the  worker 
so  dissatisfied  and  rebellious,  and  yet  I  feel  certain 
of  this — that  it  is  education  which  is  going  to  make 
better  workmen  of  our  workers,  better  conditions 
for  the  workers,  and  better  life  and  laws  for  all.  I 
have  absolutely  proved  this,  that  it  is  not  the 
educated  worker  who  is  tlie  inferior  worker,  always 
grumbling  and  ready  to  strike.  No;  it  is  the  more 
ignorant  ones  who  do  that.  The  knowledge  that 
education  brings  makes  him,  not  blind  and  hasty  to 
act,  but  far-seeing  and  reasonable-minded. 

The  educated  among  the  workers  are  not  alway.> 


eager  to  strike  like  the  more  ignorant  ones,  but  wh 
they  do  strike  they  strike  hard  and  high.    .  . 

It  is  Tuesday  to-day,  and  yet  only  since  1 
Saturday  I  have  witnessed  two  incidents  that  seemed 
liorribly  unfair.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  little  boy, 
aged  twelve,  who  lives  just  below  us,  was  kicking 
an  old  rubber  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  an- 
otlier  young  boy  was  kicking  it  back  to  him.  A 
policeman  (a  horrible,  pompous  man  who  is  on  duty 
around  our  streets)  came  along,  took  the  ball  from^ 
the  boys  and  also  their  names  and  addresses, 
all  probability  the  mothers  of  those  two  ragged  liii 
urchins  will  receive  a  summons  and  have  to  pay| 
5/  -  fine  at  the  Court  over  the  affair.  To-day,  diuue 
time,  as  I  was  coming  home  from  work,  I  saw^ 
policeman  taking  a  piece  of  rope  from  off  one  of  tl 
street  lamps  (a  rope  that  had  been  used  as  a  child| 
swing),  and  a  little  girl  running  up  the  street  f{ 
dear  life,  evidently  in  deadly  terror  lest  the  polic 
man  should  take  her  along  with  her  rope.  . 
Those  two  little  culprits,  or  rather  victims  of  tl 
law,  had  nowliere  in  which  to  play  ball  or  iiawei 
swing  but  the  street.  They  had  no  big  garden,  fieli 
or  spacious  nursery  for  their  play;  home  conditio! 
(•om])elled  them  to  play  in  the  only  available  plae| 
possible — the  back  yards  or  the  street — and,  by  tl 
way,  children  don't  often  choose  to  play  in  the  back 
yards,  as  they  usually  get  their  ears  cuffed  by  tlu 
women  who  have  to  monopolise  the  space  in  tht 
yard  trying  to  dry  their  clothes  on  their  vario 
washing  days.  And  then — as  on  Sunday  and  to-da 
v^hen  the  kiddies  take  their  pleasures  in  the  streets 
they  are  robbed  of  their  poor  little  makeshift  to 
and  regarded  as  law-breakers.  So  you  see  how 
is  tliat  bitterness  and  rebellion  creep  into  the  heai 
of  the  budding  workers  even  before  tliey  an 
workers. " 


Prison  Health  Resorts. 


Can  it  be  a  joke  which  "The  Globe"  is  playing 
when  it  offers  us  a  "special,"  headlined:  Prison 
better  than  home  :  Punishments  which  do  not  fit  the 
crime  :  Present-day  laxity  :  Officials  and  need  for 
sterner  measures. 

It  appears  that  Major  Mylton-Davies,  who  has  just 
retired  from  the  Governorship  of  Peutonville  Prison, 
states  his  belief  that  present-day  laxity  in  prison 
treatment  is  partly  responsible  for  the  recent  re- 
crudescence in  crime.  "Prisons,"  he  says,  "are 
in  danger  of  becoming  health  resorts." 

Another  Pentonville  official  says  : 

"The  tM-a  of  what  is  calked  prison  iffoiin  hegan  ahout 
20  years  ago.  It  reached  its  high  mark  recently,  and  we 
who  look  after  criminals  of  all  kinds,  believe  that  on  the 
worst  characters  it  has  the  same  effect  as  kindness  to  a 
cannibal  .  .  .  The  only  punishment  they  have  is  loss 
of  liberty. 


"Some  time  ago  the  theory  was  put  forward  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  teach  men  trades  instead  oi 
wasting  their  time  picking  oakum.    In  the  case  of  youn{; 
criminals  that  has  worked  to  their  good.    They  eiiter  the 
prison  as  unemi>!oyable,  and  often  they  come  out  smart 
workmen.    One  man  I  know  learned  engineering  from  th< 
theoretical  standpoint,  and  was  about  to  get  a  job  a  In  - 
as  soon  as  he  left  prison.     But  there  are  other  ; 
There  is  more  than  one  case  where  older  prisoners  i,a\ 
turned  the  trade  they  learned  to  use  in  carrying  on  theii 
burglarioiis  and  criminal  career. 

"Fancy  giving  prisoners  concerts,  libraries,  lectures, 
and  films !  To  some  of  these  men  prison  has  not  only  no 
terrors,  but  it  is  better  than  their  home  outside.  Instead 
of  being  punished,  they  were  merely  restrained.  The 
treadmill  was  hard,  but  taught  something — ^the  penalty  of 
wroni^doing." 

"  We  have,"  said  another,  "  so  many  well-meaning  pMr 
n!e  to-day  who  mistake  pampering  cnminals  for  beiti^ 
kind,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  year  or  two  looking  aUS^ 
the  prisons.  .  .  .  To  be  sent  to  prison  to  some  ra4|l 
means  merely  being  sent  for  a  quiet  rest."  . 


Friday,  April  16th,  1920. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  he  had  oii 
xpplieation  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  C'ammonioealth  Fellowship,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  London,  F.GA.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscriptions   for  ntw  members   is  Is.   bd.  It 

  is  Fellowship  <Jor   all    who   can)    to  send  more 

than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
pendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each.. 
Postage  Ijd. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  ef  Ftlloicship  Organiser,  Christian  Commonwealth 
Fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  ECU.  Put  your  number 
and  initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Between  Ourselves. 

^Ve  often  speak  of  the  C.C.F.  as  a  family,  not 
because  we  wish  in  any  way  to  limit  its  size,  or  to 
admit  only  those  who  have  some  mark  of  heredity 
upon  them,  but  because  Fellows  do  feel  that  they 
are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  to  others 
who  are  not  yet  Fellows.  We  have  entered  into  a 
new  world,  and  life  has  not  been  quite  the  same  to 
any  of  us  since  we  discovered  the  wonder  and  joy 
of  real  Fellowship.  We  may  have  given  lip-service 
to  such  words  as  Fraternity,  Brotherhood,  Soli- 
darity, Communism,  and  so  forth  ;  we  may  have  been 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  our  belief  in  the  Gospel  of 
Fellowship ;  yet  we  may  have  eaten  our  hearts  o\it 
in  drearj-  isolation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
deepest  things  of  our  lives.  Then  Fellowship 
found  us,  we  found  comrades,  we  became  one  of  an 
ever-growing  family,  and  free  of  all  the  family  had 
to  offer. 

The  House  of  Fellowship. 

But  if  Fellowship  brings  new  joy  and  hope,  it  also 
brings  new  obligations.  One  of  our  Fellows  sug'- 
gested  in  last  week's  issue  that  older  members  of 
our  "family"  should  register  a  vow  that  they  would 
do  their  part  in  welcoming  new  members.  The 
C.C.F.  does  need  Welcomers,  strong  hands  that  can 
give  a  warm  hand-clasp.  Every  Fellow  is  indeed  a 
centre  of  Fellowship  wherever  he  or  she  may  happen 
to  be,  and  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
Fellowship  spirit  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  we 
need  certain  Fellows  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
door.step  of  this  House  of  Fellowship  that  is  ours, 
ready  to  bid  each  new  guest  welcome  in  the  name 
of  us  all,  ready  to  make  some  small  contribution  in 
the  shape  of  personal  experience  of  what  the  C.C.F. 
has  meant,  what  it  can  do  for  each  member,  and  a 
suggestion  of  what  each  may  expect  to  find  in  it. 
There  are  some  who  never  get  much  farther  than  the 
doorstep,  because,  althougli  they  desire  to  explore 
the  House,  they  find  it  difficult  witliout  a  guide,  or 
they  are  a  little  doubtful  of  their  position  all  the 
time.  We  want  the  reception  on  the  doorstep  to 
expel  for  ever  all  doubts  and  hesitations,  and  to 
encourage  such  Mr.  Fearings. 

Guardians  of  the  Fire. 

We  can  all  be  lighting  fresh  torches  all  the  while, 
ii.v  our  interpretation  of  the  Fellowship  spirit  day 
by  day.  And  thus  we  pass  on  the  flame  to  others. 
But  there  may  .be  lights  that  are  but  as  farthing 
dips,  flickering,  trembling  flames  that  any  strong 


gust  of  wind  may  blow  out.  May  not  some  of  us 
constitute  ourselves  guardians  of  the  flame,  "the 
Fire  that  is  called  the  love  of  man  for  man,  the  love 
of  Man  for  God"  ?  We  need  fire-makers,  and  torch- 
bearers,  but  we  also  need  guardians  of  the  fire  that 
we  or  others  may  have  fanned  into  life.  Who  sluiU 
measure  the  effect  of  an  encouraging  letter  or  two 
upon  a  new  member  who  enters  but  slowly  into  the 
meaning  of  Fellowship  .P  Who  can  say,  for  in- 
l^o^r^^Ar'^K^^  }^^^  behind  such  a  word  as  this  from 
SMd  (Maidenhead) :  "When  I  joined  up  I  did  not 
intend  to  con-espond,  as  I  am  not  a  good  letter- 
writer.  However,  one  of  the  members,  525  (King- 
ston), was  good  enough  to  write  me  a  letter  of 
welcome,  and  I  have  kept  up  the  correspondence 
ever  since."  Or  this,  from  3036  (Perth) :  "One  or 
two  real  Fellows  have  written  to  me,  and  I  enjoy 
getting  their  letters  so  much  that  it  is  possible  I  may 
attain  to  their  standard.    I  mean  to  try." 

Welcomers. 

Will  you  be  a  Welcomer?  Will  you  share  witli 
a  new  Fellow  something  that  j'ou  liave  gained  from 
F ellowship.P  Even  if  you  can  only  write  to  one  new 
member  a  month  (12  letters  per  annum!),  will  you 
do  it  ?  If  only  100  Fellows  would  promise  to'  do 
this,  a  new  member  could  hardly  pass  the  doorway 
without  that  handshake.  Or  if  it  is  quite  out  of  tlie 
question  for  you  to  add  another  to  your  many  letters 
will  you  do  as  850  (Skegness)  does.?  She  says:' 
"One  missed  the  Fellowship  Column.  Even  if  I'did 
not  write  to  those  introduced,  I  could  send  them  a 
'God  bless  you'  thought." 

introductions. 

These  wait  upon  the  doorstep  for  your  welcome: 
5359  (Wood  Green),  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  wen 
afloat,  or  with  those  interested  in  the  sea.    He  knows  a  good 
deal  about  sailors,  and  is  interested  in  Politics,  Roc-ialism 
and  Adult  Schools. 

5355  (Ilfracombe)  is  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  v.'ar, 
vivisection,  and  vaccination,  is  interested  in  temperance  and 
other  social  questions,  and  Avill  gladly  correspond  with 
any  lonely  or  suffering  ones,  as  far  as  her  own  health  will 
permit. 

5357  (Saskatoon),  an  Englishman  in  Canada  desires 
to  link  with  an  English  girl,  especially  one  living  in  France 
or  interested  in  French  literature ;  he  is  also  keen  on  sociologv 
and  theology,  and  is  rather  lonely,  "  with  a  good  deal  of  aii 
Englishman's  reserve. ' ' 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

4329  (Arnhem):  Members  in  Holland  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions to  our  Dutch  Organiser,  who  remits"  a  proportion  to 
Headquarters.  But  Headquarters  is  ahvays  giad  of  help  to- 
wards the  Stamp  and  Liteiature  Fund. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
scriptions:— J.  li.  (Amsterdam,  2/-);  J.  F.  (Southpo'-t, 
8/6) ;  M.E.S.  (Banbury,  2/6). 

We  welcome  the  following  new  members: — E.B.M.  5.353 
(Glasgow,  4/6);  L.R.,  5855  (Ilfracombe,  ] /9) ;  W.D.,  5357 
(Sa.skatoon,  2/-);  C.N.,  5.359  (Wood  Green,  1/6);  P  A.E., 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

Says  the  "Observer"  : — 

Some  men  arc  born  cynics,  ))iit  I  daresay  Renter's 
special  correspondent  at  Cairo  is  one  ot  those  milder  men 
w1h>  l.ave  cynicism  thrust  upon  them.  H<'  explains  tln^ 
disturhanees  at  Jerusiilem:  — 

It  shonld  be  mentione<l  that  the  Moslems  are  cele- 
brating the  teast  ot  Nebi  Monssa    the  Jews  the  ass- 
•    ovi-r,  and  the  Ciiristians  Kaster.    Therefore  there  is  al- 
ways the  risk  of  collisions.    .    .  • 
The  connection  between  celebrating  Easter  an<l 
coming.'  to  blows  with  others  enoayed  i„  rcli-iotis 
celebrations,  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be. 

CONQUEST  BY  SUFFERING. 
Endurance  was  the  keynote  of  tlie  speech  ot  tlie 
new  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  "The  contest  they  wer(> 
enoaoed  in  was  not  on  their  side  a  rivalry  ot  ven- 
oeance,  bnt  one  of  endurance.  It  was  not  they  who 
("ould  inflict  most  but  they  who  could  suffer  most 
would  conquer." 

EXPLOITING  SAVAGERY. 
Mr  Kennedy  Jones,  one  of  tiie  founders  and 
directors  of  the  "Daily  Mail,"  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "Fleet  Street  and  Downing-  Street,  in 
which  some  very  frank  avowals  are  made  with  regard 
to  the  type  of  reader  to  whicli  tlie  Yellow  Press  de- 
liberately appeals.    Here  is  a  sample  passage  :  — 

"As  regards  sensationalism,  the  term  is  vague,  hut  I 
take  it  to  mean  an  appeal  to  the  cruder  emotions  wit  iout 
a  too  exact  regard  to  facts  or  reality.  The  Daily  -Mail 
openlv  apiJealed  to  the  popular  taste,  and  its  enormous 
accretion  of  readers  testified  that  its  policy  «  as  sound.  A 
new  class  of  i-eaders  had  come  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  They  were  the  children,  the 
grandchildren,  and  the  great-grandchildren  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  public  hangings,  public  whippings,  piUori.^s, 
ducking-stools,  and  stocks,  ^^■as  the  taste  engender(>d  by 
such  sights  during  the  centuries  to  l>e  out  bred  by  tlie 
cheap  schooling  of  a  single  generation . - 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  some  years  ago,  asked 
what  the  poor  manufacturers  would  do  if  there  were 
uo  reservoir  of  unemployment  to  draw  upon.  The 
Majority  lleport  of  the  Dockers"  Inquiry  has,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  put  its  foot  down  lieavily  on  that  aspect 
of  the  capitalist  system.    "In  one  sense,"  it  says, 
"  it  is  a  convenience  to  authorities  and  er.iployers,  whose 
requirements  are  at  the  mercy  of  storms  and  tide.-,  and 
unforeseen  casualties,  to  have  a  reservoir  of  unemploy- 
ment which  can  be  readily  tapped  as  the  need  emerges 
for  a  labour  .suonly.    If  men  were  merely  the  spare  parts 
of  an  industrial'  machine,  this  callous  reckoning  might  be 
appropriate;  but  society  will  not  tolerate  much  longer  the 
continuance  of  the  emnlovinent  of  buman  Ijeings  on  these 

'"'^^  IRISH  WIT. 

A  recruiting  poster  is  being  displayed  in  Ireland, 
says  the  "Worker,"  which  states— Join  the  K.A.K. 
and  see  the  world  !  Someone  who  understands  tlu» 
1)usiness  has  written  in  pencil  below — .Toiii  the  T'.I.C. 
and  s(>e  the  other  world  ! 


DIGGING  THEIR  OWN  CRAVES. 

"CapitaliKin  carries  on  a  more  effective  propaganda 
for  us  among  the  masses  than  we  ourselves  could 
cvei'  hojie  to  acliieve  by  our  own  efforts.  The  inter- 
national jirofiteer  is  our  best  propagandist.  It  i>- 
tiue  we  owe  much  to  war,  but  I  do  not  fear  ])eace, 
foi  (he  iiicuraltle  avidity  and  con  nption  of  the  cal)ita- 
list  cla.sses  will  survive  and  ])aralyse  its  healing 
effects.  Tlie  cost  of  living,  instead  of  diminishing, 
is  still  increasiug  steadily  in  most  countries.  The 
lust  of  gain  of  the  international  exploiters,  bourgeois 
financiers,  manutactureis.  and  trade.smen  is  still  un- 
slaked, and  they  are  conspiring  to  jireveut  retuin  of 
normal  conditions,  totally  unconscious  of  tiie  fact 
that  they  are  pieparing  tlieir  own  destruction." — 
XrKOL.M  Lenin. 

ANARCHISTS. 

We  often  read  of  dark  and  bloody  crimes, 
Planned  by  misguided  men. 
Who,  in  tlie  struggle  for  exlntence. 
Have  been  beaten  l)y  tlieir  fellows. 
And  the  injustice  of  it  all, 
liankling  in  their  hearts, 
("ails  forth  the  ])assions  of  tJie  baser  man. 
Hence  they  would  wage  war  against  some  king 
Tliese  are  anarchists. 

But  not  the  only  ojies. 
Far  greater  crimes  are  iilanned — 
•  And,  mark  you,  carried  out — 
iSot  ujion  some  one  man 
Who,  by  the  sport  of  chance, 
Has  been  made  a  chief. 
And  ruler  in  society  ; 
But  against  whole  classes, 
AVomen.  children,  men  who  toil. 

Yet  tlie  ones  who  do  the  deed 

Are  not  wild-eyed  men 

AVith  the  stamp  of  frenzy 

On  their  brows ; 

But  smug  respectability, 

With  rotund  form. 

And  cheerful  smile, 

Who  have  their  pew. 

And  with  a  liberal  hand 

Give  to  some  mission 

In  a  far-off'  dime. 

Yet  they  do  not  use  the  dagger 
And  with  one  fell  stroke 
Send  their  A-ictim  to  eternity ; 
But  they  take  the  little  child, 
And,  drop  by  drop, 
Wring  the  life  blood  from  him  ; 
Prolong  the  agony  of  years, 
Then  turn  this  blood — into  cotton; 
Thence  into  coin. 

These  are  also  anarchists. 

— Marcus  W.  Ifobbins,  in  the  "Worker." 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


IT  cannot  be  sai<l  tliat  Mr.  Cliamheilain'.s  Pni(l<i'('t 
is  revolutiouaiy.    At  the  first  blush  it  has  the 
iippearaiice  of  a  detenniued  effort  to  meet  llu- 
lucial  situation,  and  the   "Daily   Herald"  ami 
luily  News"  have  hailed  it  as  a  .step  in  the  riolit 
.■(•tion.    "We  are  more  inclined  to  aj^-ree  with  the 
»:iily  Express,"  which  calls  it   "a  rich  iiian  s 
hl^et"  and  one  which  "'snits  the  jn'ofiteer."  There 
iio^doiibt  that  tiie  coniniiinity  as  a  wlude  will  have 
pav  in  one  form  or  another  for  these  extra  burdens, 
ilie  excess  profits  tax  has  been  met  in  the  past  by 
all  .sorts  of  wasteful  methods  of  expenditure,  and 
there  can  })e  no  doubt  that  it  will   be   dodg-ed  in 
similar  fashion  again.    So  long  as  the  profit  system 
mains  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  check  its  eviLs  by 
M-h  haU-henrle'l  leo'islation  as  this  last  Bud<>'et  of 
-pitalist  finance. 


TllK  v;(  .01  V  (it  the  Mountjoy  prisoners  over  the 
Governmeni  is  notatde  not  so  much  for  its 
completeness  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
.IS  secured.    Tlie  new  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  re- 
ported in  our  last  number  as  saying' :  "It  was  not 
they  who  could  inflic  t  most  but  they  who  could  suffer 
most  would  connuf  r,"    The  liunger-strikers  have 


verified  that  to  the  letter.  Aeroplanes,  tanks,  and 
the  whole  armv  of  British  militarism  were  impotent 
before  their  quiet  and  firm  determination  to  endure. 
Scarcely  less  significant  was  the  national  "^tv  by 
whi(  h  the  general  strike  was  supported.  On  the 
whole,  Ireland  may  well  be  proud  of  h(>r  bloodless 
victory.  ^  ^ 

TFE  verdict  of  the  Cork  .iury  in  charging  the 
rremier  and  others  with  murder  striken  a 
note  whi(di  deserves  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion Serious  as  is  the  responsibdily  of  those 
named  in  the  indictnu^nt,  it  is  not  only  they  who  are 
resuonsible.  Everyone  in  this  country  must  share 
Ihe  guilt  of  organising  the  terror  m  Ireland.  VV  e 
are  all  partuer.s  in  this  national  crime,  nor  cair  we 
exculpate  ourselves  until  either  the  policy  of  the 
Government  representing  us  or  the  Government  it- 
self is  changed. 

* 

A NOTEWORTHY  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
national svmpathies  of  Labour  has  been 
'.■iven  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  dock 
strike  "Mr.  Harrv  Gosling  and  Herr  D()ring,  repre- 
sentino-  the  British  and  German  transport  workers, 
and  Edo  Eimmen,  acting  ofticially  for  the  Inter- 
national Tran.sport  Workers'  Federation,  have  inter- 
vened in  what  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  purely 
Dutch  affair.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  this  evidence 
of  the  International  in  bj-ing.  Mucli  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  which  is  the  real  International. 
For  the  time  it  exists  in  such  practical  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  between  the  workers  of  one 
country  and  those  of  another. 


Mil.  .1.  P.  LLOYD,  president  of  the  London 
District  Council  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Building  Trades  Operatives,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  "Dady  News"  on  Tuesday,  said:— We 
have  received  about  100  working-class  housing 
schemes  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  We  have 
examined  some  of  them,  and  we  do  not  think  they're 
fit  to  live  in  ,  .  .  He  said  his  Executi^-e  was 
examining  the  sidiemes  closely,  and  a  manifesto 
would  be  issued  to  the  members  calling  on  them  to 
refrain  from  taking  ])art  in  any  of  these  schemes. 
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Picvcii ( ioii  of  TuliciculoHis 


Dayiight. 


T  h  ii  I.  (lull 
weuther  iiiul  many 
of  our  coiumoiK'sl 
(li.s('a.s(\s  II ic  neai  ly 
iplaled  1  have  loiif^ 
.siispoctcd.  And 
now  coiiieM  scifii- 
tilic  coiifuination 
(»f  my  sus])icioiis. 
Sir  Artlmr  Ncws- 
liolnie,  wril  iii;^'  on 
, savs  : 


"  Tlio  duration  of  \  itality  is  irnicli  loss  whvn  tlu*  tiihcr- 
e  lo  l)acil]i  aio  ex|)()Sfd  to  SUNLIGHT  icai)itals  in  oriyinalj. 
Knoh  found  that  in  direct  sunlight  tlu-y  dit-d  alter  an 
c^xposnic?  vaiyiiifr  from  a  few  ininiito.s  to  sovoral  lioiirs, 
according  to  tlio  tliickncss  of  the  layi-r  exposed.  Diffuse 
lifjlit  lias  tile  sanio  effect  after  an  api)reeial)ly  longer  time." 

Analogies,  1  kuow,  are  dangeroun,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  close  (.onneclion  between  the 
statement  quoted  and  the  effect  on  social  diKcasew 
of  the  light  of  publicity. 

What  foul  moral  plaguoM  w<'re  hatched  in  the 
underground  l)ureaus  of  s(>ci'et  dii)lomacy,  we  all 
know.  The  us.sumption  that  only  a  special  caste 
could  understand  the  mystery  of  foreign  affairs  and 
that  the  general  public  must  be  content  to  accept 
the  "expert"  advice  of  these  plotters,  has  been 
killed,  one  hopes,  by  the  publication  of  the  Secret 
Ticaties.  That  act  of  the  liussiau  revolutionaries 
was  like  the  lifting  of  a  stone  beneath  which  all 
manner  of  evil-looking  insects  have  been  sheltering. 
It  exposed  to  the  daylight  one  of  the  plague  sjjots 
of  civilisation. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  secret  diplomacy 
is  confined  to  foreign  affairs.  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion of  political  matters  is  but  a  screen  behind 
which  the  leaders  of  the  various  groups  bargain  for 
and  buy  each  other's  support.  Some  day  we  shall 
have  an  exposure  of  the  diiilomatic  methods  adopted 
ill  connection  with  domestic  politics  as  startling  and 
as  beneficial  as  the  publication  of  the  Secret  Treaties. 

There  was  a  time  when  revolution  and  conspiraey 
went  hand  in  hand.  Mazzini  thought  it  inevitable 
that  freedom  should  be  won  iu  that  way.  The 
nationalist  risings  of  the  last  century  were  largely 
engineered  by  secret  societies  like  the  Carbonari  of 
Italy.  This  belief  in  the  need  of  conspiracy  is 
characteristic  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  belongs  to  that  stage  in  which  the  re- 
volutionary movement  runs  in  nationalist  and 
political  channels.  It  is  essentially  a  bourgeois 
characteristic.  In  striking  contrast  in  this  respect 
is  the  movement  which  is  stirring  the  world  to-day. 
From  the  first,  Karl  Marx  fought  the  conspirators 
and  their  methods  in  the  Socialist  cause.  His 
(|uarrel  with  Bakunii^  was  largely  on  this  ground. 
He  objected  to  secret  plotting  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  movement  he  inaugurated 
that,  from  the  beginning,  its  programmes  and 
raetbods  have  been  discussed  in  the  full  light  of  day. 


If  ever  the  revolution  in  this  <;ountry  arms  the  pre 
lariat  it  will  be  after  a  full  discussion  on  some  hh 
public  platfornr  as  that  of  the  recent  (llasgow 
ierence.  Denio(tracy  is  o])posed  to  the  idea 
esoteric  bodies  sheltering  their  designs  belTind  tli 
excuse  that  the  general  i)ublic-  is  indifferent  o 
opi)osed  to  their  principles  or  that  the  ])eople  are  toi 
ignojant  to  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  whii 
is  being  planned  on  theii-  behalf. 

Conspiracy  feeds  the  sense  of  self-iniportance 
I  mistrust  the  little  whispering  groui)s  of  peopli 
who  meet  in  carefully  selected  committees  to  plo 
the  salvation  of  the  woild,  and  are  as  much  afraid  b 
publicity  as  a  bat  is  of  the  lighl.  And  1  will  havi 
nothing  to  do  with  those  conspiralois  wlio  me  outJc 
])cinicate  the  world  and  save  mankind  without  mail 
kiml  tunibling  to  what  they  are  up  (o.  It  is  all  toi 
much  like  the  insects  under  the  stone.  It  smell; 
of  self-importance  and  the  sense  of  sxij)eriori<y  to  tli( 
common  people.  It  may  give  a  pleasant  feeling  6: 
importance  to  the  busybodies  that  pull  the  wires  anr 
attempt  to  manage  the  world's  affairs  in  secret  con- 
clave,  but  it  is  essentially  pharisaic  and  undemo. 
cratic.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  have  some  light  6t. 
the  scene!  Let  us  talk  in  plain  language  to  r.W^ 
people !  Let  us  tell  people  what  we  want  '?<J 
vocabulary  free  from  vague  phrases  and  airy  n6- 
things!    Let  us  shout  from  the  house-top! 

The  main  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  force  j'oui 
opponent  into  the  open.    And  this  can  only  be  doite 
by  taking  the  offensive  against  him.    There  nevei' 
was  a  falser  adage  than  that  which  counsels  us  td 
"let  .sleeping  dogs  lie."    The  falseness  lies  in  tli 
fact  that  your  sleeping  dog  is  not  really  sleeping 
The  latent  evils  in  the  body  politic,  though  they  nia\ 
make  no  fuss  until  disturbed,  are  no  more  idle  thai 
the  microbes  of  disease  in  the  body  physical.  I 
has  been  a  great  gain  that  the  aggressive  tactics  o 
Labour  have  comi)elle(l  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  is.sue 
his  challenge  and  opeidy  defend  capitalism.  Tha^: 
event  has  cleared  the  air.    It  has  let  in  the  ligh|. 
We  feel  healthier,  as  after  a  sun  bath  mi  the  ojiefi 
moorland,  foj-  this  refreshing  candour.    The  troubl. 
Avith  most  of  us  who  have  been  nurtured  within  tin 
Church  and  the  social  (ronveutions  associated  with 
it,  is  that  we  have  walked  stealthily  for  fear  of  wak- 
ing the  devil.    Out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind,  and  it 
was  easy  to  forget  a  devil  that  so  modestly  hid  him 
self   and    gave   xis    so    little    trouble.      But  lli<- 
Apocalypse  of  Evil  is  at  hand.    The  world's  hidden 
sores  are  being  revealed.    The  Pharisees  are  becom- 
ing a  trifle  less  sedate  and  comfortable.    They  an 
looking  choleric,  and  blurting  out  something  thai 
sounds  like  "Crucify  Him. "    That  is  all  to  the  good. 
jN^ot  the  least  of  the  benefits  c-onferred  on  the  woiId 
by  the  challenging  charactei-  of  Jesus'  life,  and  His 
consequent  crucifixion,  was  that  it  revealed  the  real 
character  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  of  Roman  im- 
I)erialism.    It  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
exposure,  but  it  opened  the  eyes  of  men,  it  let  in  the 
light.    Even  to-day  we  think  less  of  the  pietists  who 
give  themselves  airs,  and  of  imperialists  who  strut 
and  swagger  before  us,  because  they  once  crucified 
II  im.    If  He  did  nothing  else,  Jesus  made  the  devil 
show  his  claws. 
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In  the  Grip  of  the  Financiers. 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


was  interested  in  the  quotations  from  the  article 
]iy  the  liev.  II.  .T.  D.  A.stley,  M.A.,  <^iveii  in  hist 
veek'a  issue.  "Can  a  Christian  l)e  an  luvestory" 
s  a  (luestiou  whicli,  I  tliink,  will  become  less  difficult 
0  an.swer  as  the  evil  results  of  the  whole  system  of 
nterest  become  more  obvious  to  the  lay  mind.  The 
rouble  with  most  jjeople  who  are  sincerely  anxious 

0  do  the  rio-ht  thing  in  this  matter  is  that  the  subject 
'f  finance,  curreiicy,  and  hankino'  has  been  made  so 
omples  that  few  .-.eem  to  be  able  to  grasj)  it  in  all 
ts  bearings.  Even  in  the  Labour  and  Socialist 
aovement  this  subject  was,  until  quite  recently,  re- 
rarded  as  almost  impossible  for  any  but  the  keenest 
Xpert  minds  to  tackle.  I  am  glad  to  find  a  more 
nlightened  attitude  among  the  workers  towards 
.hat  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  evil  in  our  midst 
o-day,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  books  and 
amnlilets  on  this  "diy"  subject  are  now  being  read 

i'.'^  ^ousands  of  people  who  liavc  hitlieito  l)eeii  con- 
lent  to  leave  the  matter  severely  alone  on  the  plea  of 
|ts  extreme  obstrusiveness. 

At  a  recent  Labour  conference  in  the  Midlands,  a 
lear-headed  Labour  councillor,  wlio  is  also  a  busi- 
es.s  man,  made  this  emphatic  assertion  :  "The  cause 
f  high  prices,  of  lack  of  hou.ses — all  fonns  of  rob- 
ery,  in  fact — is  interest !"    I  have  what  I  regard  as 

somewhat  unfair  advantage  over  many  of  my 
•lends  who  are  troubled  about  this  (luestion.  With 
le  exception  of  something  under  £10  which  my 
omrade  of  the  household  tells  me  has  been  placed 

1  her  credit  at  the  local  '"Co-op,"  and  which  is  iu- 
'rest-bearing,  I  am  quite  conscience-free  in  the 
latter.  That  fact  probably  adds  to  the  heartiness 
itli  which  I  endorse  the  dictum  of  my  Labour  coun- 
illor  friend  I 

However  much  we  may  endeavour  to  defend  the 
•stem  of  interest — even  "reasonable"  interest — I 
^lieye  we  .shall  always  come  back  to  the  question 
lat  i.s  bothering  Miss  Wilson  :  If  your  capital  in- 
•ea.ses  in  value  as  the  result  of  the  toil  of  others, 
ho  has  the  right  to  the  increase  h  Let  me  devote 
le  rest  of  my  space,  not  to  a  reply  to  that  ((uestion, 
ir  to  an  "expert"  enquiiy  into  the  whole  system, 
it  merely  to  the  statement  of  a  few  simple  facts 
lat  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to  impress 
lemselves  on  the  minds  of  the  workers. 

I  wi-ite  before  the  Budget  is  announced,  but  J  do 
)t  anticipate  tiiat  anything  I  am  writing  will  need 
vision  because  of  effective  measures  taken  by  the 
overnment  to  deal  with  this  scandal.  On  the  con- 
ary,  the  probal)ility  is  that  tlie  jjosition  mav  be  even 
onse  as  tlie  result  of  the  present  (  Tovernment's 
ilu-y  of  allowing  the  big  financial  interests  to  fasten 
eir  grip  still  more  fiinily  on  the  people. 

!  To  begin  with,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  the  coun- 
ys  war  debt  of  £8.000,000,000.    The  advertise- 
ent  hoardings  are  plastered  with  ])osters  announc- 
■lic  fact  of  this  enormous  debt  and  pleading  with 


the  workers  to  "produce  nior(>"  in  order  that  the 
country  may  be  able  to  meet  its  liabilities.  The- 
l)Osters  omit  the  verv  iinportant  fact  that  no  less  than 
£4,000,000,000  of  this  debt  could  be  cancelled  im- 
mediately if  that  sum,  which  represents  the  acknow- 
ledged result  of  wai'  piofitcering,  were  returned  to 
the  community.  Another  impoitaiit  item  not  con- 
sidered by  the  "More  Production"  propagandists  to 
be  of  sufficient  relevan(  e  to  tlie  question  is  the  fact 
that  the  workers  are  being  asked  to  produce  more  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  huge  debt,  and  that 

IN  20  YEARS  (probably  LESS)  THEY  WILL  HAVE  PAID 
THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  £8,000,000,000  IN  INTEREST  AND 
STILL  HAVE  THE  PRINCIPAL  HANGING  LIKE  A  MILLSTONE 
ROUND  THEIR  NECKS  ! 

Then  take  the  question  of  housing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  million  houses  are  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use  hy  the  workers  of  Britain.  The  Minister 
of  Health  reports  that  he  has  "ai)pi'oved  tenders  for 
nearly  100,000  houses,"  but  that  housing  schemes 
aie  being  held  up  all  ovei-  the  country  because  of  the 
lack  of  money.  Municipalities  are  trying  in  vain 
to  raise  money  at  6  per  cent.,  and  they  cannot  do  it 
because  the  moneylenders  can  get  8  and  10  per  cent, 
or  more  in  other  concerns.  There  is  an  obvious  con- 
spiracy to  keep  the  rate  of  interest  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  and  municipalities  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  get  all  the  money  they  required  at  about 
■^  pev  cent,  will  now  be  forced  to  offer  7  i)er  cent,  in 
order  to  get  money  to  provide  the  houses  so  sorely 
needed  by  the  workers.  And  what  does  7  per  cent, 
interest  mean  to  the  £3  lOs.  a  week  man  with  a 
family  needing  a  six-roomed  house?  Just  this: 
The  average  cost  to-day  of  a  six-roomed  house  with 
a  bath  is  £1,000 — and  it  will  not  be  a  mansion  at 
that.    For  every  £1,000  borrowed  at  7  per  cent. 

I'-OR  HOUSE  BUILDING  NO  LiiSS  THAN  28s.  A  WEEK  HAS 
TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  RENT  OF  THE  HOTtsE  FOR  INTEREST 

ALONE.  This  will  bring  the  "economic  rent"  of  such 
a  house  up  to  about  £2  a  week  ! 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  finan- 
cial columns  of  the  "Manchestei-  Cuardian"  of 
October  7,  1919,  is  quite  topical  : 

"  AVhile  the  railwaymen  wwc  on  strike  for  liighor  wage.s 
than  the  Government  proposed  to  pay,  tlie  financiers  of 
]^ondon,  quite  unostentatiously,  were  engineering  a. 
movement  to  secure  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon  their 
loans  to  the  Government.  The  iinaneieis,  of  course,  did 
not  need  to  go  on  strike,  Init  tliey  did  the  same  thing  in 
effect  by  withholding  money.  The  consequence  was  that 
tile  Government  had  yesterday  to  annoutice  that  they  will 
pay  1  per  cent,  more  on  Treasury  Bills.  The  money' mar- 
ket .  .  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Governniont's 
necessities. " 

That  1  pel'  cent,  put  an  extra  £lo, 000,000  a  year 
into  the  pockets  of  the  moneylenders.  I  could  fill 
several  pages  with  similar  facts,  but  perhaps  the 
above  may  lead  my  readers  to  investigate  the  subject 
for  themselves.  I  hope  it  may,  because  interest  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  capitalist  system. 
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I'jdilorial  Communications 
To  the  liditor, 
business  Communication s 
To  the  Sccrelary, 
23,  Bhidk  Lane,  Fleet  St. 
London,  10.0.4. 
llntc  of  Huhsr.i  i plion  : 
10/10  i/""'- 
2  10  yer  quarfti. 


"Crusaders"  for  Germany. 

"Writing  from  lluiiiburg,  whither  he  had 
after  the  exciting  events  iu  Berlin,  recoiiled  iu  hi.s 
last  article,  Wilfred  A\'ellock  say.s:— "1  find  keen 
interest  in  our  work  wherever  I  go  and  a  great  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  "Crusader.."  The  diffi(;ulty  in 
getting  subscribers  is  the  valuation.  Scores  ot 
l)eople  would  like  to  receive  it,  but  they  can't  afford 
it,  and  it  is  iinpossible  foi-  nie  to  promise  moie  free 
copies.  The  interesting  tiling  is  how  many  people 
have  heard  of  the  'Cru.sader'  and  know  of  our  move- 
ment and  want  to  know  more."  We  want  to  make 
it  possibk^  fo]'  Wilfred  AWdlock  to  "promise  moie 
fi'ce  coi)i(^s,"  and  suggest  lhat  some  of  our  readeis 
may  care  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  (Jermau  readers, 
so  tliat  our  international  message  may  luive  an  inter- 
national audience.  Donations  for  this  puri)(),se  will 
be  gratefiilly  acdvuowledged. 

Another  Message. 

Writing  later  from  l^remen,  Mr.  Wello(dv  say.s: 
"Last  evening  1  addressed  a  small  syndicalist 
gatliering  and  latei'  a  large  meetijig  (1,<S00)  of  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  on  conditions  in  England,  the 
pacifist-revolutionary  movement,  and  our  own  oi- 
ganisation  in  particular.  Although  1  spoke  in  very 
indifferent  German,  the  audience  listeiUMl  to  me  with 
Avrapt  attention,  and  excused,  without  a  smile  all 
the  blemishes  1  nuule  of  tlieir  tongue.  The  feeling 
was  beautiful  to  cxixnience,  and,  considering  the 
state  of  things  in  ({ermauy  and  how  th.e  people  are 
suffering  from  tlie  Blocd^ade  ami  (he  I'cace  Treaty, 
it  was  a  wonderful  tinu-." 

A  Notable  Example. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  turn  from  these  mess- 
ages to  the  article  iu  wliich  a  Nelson  iriend  record.s 
wliat  is  being  done  in  that  town  to  interest  ix'opie 
in  tlie  "Crusader"  and  its  worlc. 

Special  May  Day  Number. 

A  special  opportunity  will  occur  on  May  Day  for 
introducing  our  papei'  to  those  taking  part  iu  tlie 
celebrations.  We  shall  issue  a  s])ecial  "Labour" 
number  in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  make  (>very 
effort  to  dispose  of  extra  copies. 

May  Day  Procession. 

The  announcement  will  be  noted  elsewhere  that 
the  Fellowship  of  lieconciliation  will  march  in  the 
May  Day  Procession  to  Hyde  Park.  The  Ciiurcli 
Socialist  League  will  also  be  represented.  Parti- 
culars will  be  given  next  week.  We  hope  that 
Ciusaders  will  not  only  do  their  best  to  swell  this 
demonstration,  but  will  use  the  oy'portunity  to  sell 
the  pa])er.  Those  willing  to  render  this  service  are 
asked  to  apply  at  the  office. 


What  Shall  I  Please  To-day 

"  Wliat  sluill  I  i>loase  to-day;- 
To-morrow  I  must  ho  I'ippa,  wlio  winds  .silk 
Ttio  wliolo  .year  round  to  wirn  jii-st  hroad  and  milk 
Hut,  thi.s  ono  <lay,  1  liave  leave  to  go  " 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  May  Isl  this  year] 
to  be  treated  as  a  real  Labour  festival.  Thou-nMi 
of  Trade  Unionists  have  a  day's  holitlay.  1 
l)rief  spell  they  are  going  to  forget  that  tliey  have 
to  grind  tlu»  wiiole  year  round  to  earn  just  bread  aiul 
milk. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  there  will  be  pro- 
cessions, mass  meetings,  open-air  rallies,  and  niay- 
pole  dances  for  the  (diihben— the  latter  only  if  the 
Labour  element  is  strong  eiujugh  on  the  locid  Coun- 
cils to  i)erniit  the  use  of  the  parks. 

Men  and  women,  lejoicing  in  the  day's  i i cciloni, 
are  asking  themselves  "Wliat  shall  I  jdease  to- 
day ?"  They  would  be  doing  effective  service  if  tliey 
would  arrauge  to  carry  a  "(Jru.sader"  jjostei'  and  .sell 
copie,s  ot  the  "Crusader"  at  their  meetings  on  May 
1st.  The  "Crusader"  issued  on  April  'AO  will  ))e  a 
special  Labour  number.  We  should  be  gl^d  if 
Crusaders  would  bring  this  appeal  to  the  nolice 
of  auyone  who  is  oigaiiising  or  taking  part  in  such 
activities. 

Many  Labourites  are  trying  to  support  iamili(>s  on 
an  im])ossible  wage.  They  are  more  or  less  alway.s: 
tired  and  hungry.  Yet  they  give  every  .spare  minute 
to  the  cause  of  the  workers.  Their  dis])irited,  joy- 
less  and  oftimes  bitter  look  hurts  and  haunts  (Uie. 
I  offered  a  "Crusader"  to  one  sucii,  and  his  attitude 
was  enlightening.  He  remarked  "Religious,  isn't 
it?  AVouldn't  apiieal  to  me.  I'm  off  religion .  IJigfa' 
off." 

What  he  and  thousands  of  other  i)eople  usuall 
mean  when  they  say  this  is  that  what  has  been ciilli 
religion  does  not  satisfy  or  .seem  real  to  them,  'i 
such  people  the  "Cru.sader"  make.s  a  special  appea 
when  once  they  realise  what  it  stands  for.  As 
reader  said,  "There's  no  humbug  about  th 
'Crusader.'    It  faces  things." 

One  friend,  writing  from  Brighton,  encloses 
form  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  people  likel 
to  be  interested.  He  i.s  a  C.C.F.  member,  and  aihb 
"I  should  like  to  say  how  muchT  enjoy  reading  yo' 
paper  and  how  much  I  regret  not  having  seen 
prior  to  last  month."  This  sort  of  thing  is  contini 
ally  happening.  We  urgently  appeal  to  those  i 
Labour  circle.s  and  to  all  Trade  Unionists  to  gi 
e-Kivn  copies  for  circulation  on  May  Day  and  to  appl 
to  our  office  for  a  supply  of  posters  to  carry  in  tl 
procession. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  a  gift  of  £1  "'as 
.small  token  of  a  worker's  appreciation,"  from  M 
l^owtle,  of  Loughton.  Also  £1  from  a  friend  ; 
West  Hampstead,  who  "hopes  that  the  appeal  fi 
the  Thousand  Sixpences  Fund  will  meet  witli  a  gral 
tying  lesidt  and  serve  as  a  reminder  to  others  wl 
— like  myself— had  intended  to  send  a  contributi< 
— some  time."  Our  thanks  also  to  ^\v.  Theodo 
Wood,  Ileadingley,  Leeds,  for  his  remittance  of 
quarter's  voluntarv  levy  of  sixpence  per  week. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

liy  LIEY.  SEAWAllD  BEBDOW. 


At  last  !  A  Christiau  asseuiblv  lias  called  for  a 
evisiou  of  tlie  Peatc  Treaty.  At  the  aiiuual  lucet- 
nji^^  (if  tlie  Cou<>'re<>'ational  Ujiioii  of  Leicestershire 
lud  Riitlaiul  the  fbllowiug  resolution  was  passed, 
mtl  })assed  imauiiiiously :  "That  Uiis  assembly, 
uovi'd  by  the  i)ieseiit  appalling  distress  among-  the 
)eoples  of  Central  Europe,  expresses  the  hope  that 
he  British  Government  may  see  its  way  to  take 
sarly  steps  for  such  a  reAisiou  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
IS  shall  permit  of  the  re-establishment  of  indusliy 
u  Central  Europe,  for  the  saving  of  the  famished 
jopulatious,  and  for  the  good  of  the  world."  The 
esolution  is  very  mild,  but  it  is  a  big  step  forward, 
U'vertheless.  It  breaks  away  deiinitely  from  that 
itterly  tame  submission  to  the  State  and  its  doings 
\"liich  has  for  so  long  characterised  the  representa- 
ive  assemblies  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country.  May  it  lead 
o  much  nH)re.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
liat  the  mover  of  th.e  resolution  was  a  minister  well 
^iiown  to  the  assembly  as  an  out-and-out  pacifist, 
vliile  the  seconder  was  a  minister  who  described 
liniseif  as  liaving  been  a  whole-hearted  supporter 
)t  the  war. 

*        *  *        *  * 

The  Prime  ^linister  has  sent  the  following  lele- 
naiii  to  the  iiew  Archbishoj}  of  Wales  :  "Hail  to  the 
successor  of  St.  David.  As  a  Welshman,  I  send 
learifelt  congratulations  upon  the  event  and  choice. 
—Lloyd  George."  But  when  our  Prime  Minister 
■ays  something,  it  often  reminds  us  of  s(miethiug 
'Ise  he  has  said.  And  so  it  is  in  this  case,  and  the 
'Church  Times"  points  it  out.  "Successor  of  St. 
)avid"  (observes  that  i>aper,  in  its  comment  on  the 
eiegram)  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
Teorge's  earlier  description  of  Dr.  Edwards  as  the 

'Yahoo  of  Welsh  politics." 

*«»*** 

The  Pioneer  Players  have  been  i)ioneering.  They 
lave  been  so  bold  as  to  ])roduce  a  play  whi(;h  is  a 
eligious  story.  It  is  significant,  too,  to  find  that 
uch  a  i)lay  was  received  with  great  a])preciation . 
lie  ])erfonnance  took  place  on  a  recent  Sunday  even- 
ng  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London.  The  play  is 
ailed  "The  Higher  Court."  and  is  by  Miss  M.  E'.  H. 
'ouug,  a  Poniau  Catholic.  The  theme  is  coii- 
cience.  The  story  is  of  a  girl  who  chooses  a  good 
onscieiice  latlier  than  riches.  Says  the  "Universe," 

It  remains  to  l)e  seen  whether  there  is  a  theatrical 
lanager  with  courage  eciual  to  that  of  the  Pioneei- 
'bivers.    If  there  is,  the  country  will  have  a  fine 

II  of  loyalty  to  ])rinciple,  and  the  stage  will  have 
'  ^tep  higher  as  an  elevating  influence." 

*****  K- 

ill  sure  it  would  be  a  relief  to  many  if  a  kindly, 
iiining  liand  could  be  laid  u])on   the  "Former 

III  Coiresitondent "  of  the  "(,'hristian  World." 
1  sorry  to  see  he  has  written  yet  another  bitter- 
'f'd  article  about  the  Germans.  Is  it  not  time 
dl  a  halt:'  Moved  by  a  sense  of  decency,  the 
ious  Press,  generally  speaking,  has  put  aside 

'ude  rancours  now  peace  has  been  signed. 


Jkit  this  one  writer  continues  to  humiliate  us  all. 
What  conceivable  good  can  it  do  to  go  on  and  on, 
week  by  week,  ceaselessly  talking  about  German 
bad  faitli  and  the  absence  of  repentance  in  Germany  ? 
tiod  knows  Germany  has  sins  enough  to  answer  for, 
but  who  are  we  that  we  should  lectun-  her,  or  any- 
body else,  about  bad  faith  and  the  need  for  repent- 
ance? Have  Ave  no  "skeletons"  of  our  own?  And 
even  if  we  had  nont',  is  there  no  place  in  a  Christian 
mind  for  generosily,  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  an 
enemy?  And  has  our  friend,  with  all  his  store  of 
learning  and  great  gifls,  no  knowledge  of  the  sliare 
that  Russian,  Ereucli  and  Biitish  diplomacy  liad  in 
that  evil  international  situation  wliidi  finally  broke 
out  in  open  war?  And  then  our  friend  is  continu- 
ally telling  iieople  how  unwilling  Germany  is  regard- 
ing the  Treaty.  One  would  think  that  he,  a 
Christian  man,  writing  in  a  Christian  journal,  would 
blush  to  mention  that  disgraceful  document.  Has 
he  read  Mr.  Keynes'  exposure  of  the  Treaty? 
Everybody  else  has.  And — ([uite  apart  from  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case — surely  the  awful 
sight  of  the  anguish  of  the  defeated,  stricken  nation 
should  be  enough  to  compel  at  least  silence  for  a 
time. 

"The  Methodist  Times"  has  shown  no  little  cour- 
age in  speaking,  as  it  is  now  doing,  to  ri(di  men  in 
the  Methodist  denomination.  Says  that  paper  (tak- 
ing its  life  in  its  hands!)  :  "What  a  sinful  scandal 
it  is  that  Christian  men  to-day  should  live  in  luxury, 
and  devote  their  powers  to  accumulating  fortunes, 
and  not  be  ashamed  of  it !  Prominent  Church  mem- 
bers die,  and  their  wills  are  proved  at  tens  and 
•hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  They  leave  to 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  a  few  paltry 
hundreds,  and  votes  of  thanks  are  forwarded  to  their 
executors  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  the  de- 
ceased. Why  do  we  not  clear  our  minds  of  cant  and 
have  done  with  such  hypocrisy  and  humbug?  In- 
stead of  passing  resolutions  we  should  be  better 
occupied  in  condemning  'the  laying  up  of  treasure 
on  earth.'  "  Su(di  writing  is  very  welcome,  and  a 
hopeful  sign.  Many  think  these  things,  but  fcAv 
say  them.  Now  let  the  rank  and  file  show  that  they 
will  support  any  leaders  bold  enough  to  break  with 
the  fatal  tradition  of  being  careful  not  to  speak  the 
truth  to  the  rich  man  in  Chundi. 

A  possible  le-union  of  Christendom  is  being  talked 
about  in  all  the  religious  papers.  "The  Church 
Times"  ])ublishes  a  memorial  now,  as  a  counterblast 
to  the  Mansfield  College  manifesto.  While  the 
battle  thus  sways  from  side  to  side,  here  is  a  little 
story  to  be  going  on  with.  It  is  from  a  Methodist 
source  and  recalls  the  well-known  lines:  "We  are 
not  divided.  All  one  body  we.  One  in  hope  and  doc- 
li!n(>,  One  in  {diarity."  Fi^'e  local  preachers 
walked  five  miles  to  the  same  village  to  speak  to  five 
attenuated  and  disjiirited  congregations,  and  walked 
five  miles  back. 
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Ireland  and  Labour. 


"Tlie  Irisii  question  is  a  social  ((uesiiou,  llio  whole 
a,<>o-lonf>'  1i<>;ht  of  the  Irish  people  a<;aiiTst  their  op- 
pressors resolves  itself  iu  the  last  analysis  into  a 
fi<>ht  for  the  mastery  of  the  means  of  life,  the  sources 
of  produc.tiou,  iu  Ireland."  So  wrote  Tames  Con- 
nolly (executed  May  12ih,  in  "Labour  in 
Irisi)  History."  Thut  sentence  contains  not  only 
the  f>'ist  of  the  hook  from  which  it  is  (quoted,  hut  the 
essential  point  in  the  Irish  situation. 

The  question  of  national  self-determmatiou  of 
only  secondary  imi)orta)ice.  Its  solution  would  only 
pave  the  way  for  a  conflict  of  a  piofo'.inder  character. 
It  is  political  rather  (lian  social  and  economic. 
Even  if  it  were  settled  1o  (he  satisfaction  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  it  would  still  leave  unsettled  those 
larfirer  matters  to  which  Connolly  refers,  and  which 
to-day  are  threatenin<4-  revolution  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  American  Colonies, 

An  aualof>y  mig'lit  he  found  in  the  ic'volt.  and 
final  separation  from  (xjeat  Britain,  in  1789,  of  the 
American  ('olonies.  That  was  a  ((uestion  as  to 
whether  certain  dei)endencies  should  or  should  not 
])e  self-f>overning.  In  that  instance  it  w-as  settled 
in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  which  then  became  the 
United  States.  But  the  settlement  of  the  political 
issue  left  for  the  future  the  problem  which  will  form 
the  centre  of  controversy  and  conflict  in  the  States 
and  elsewhere,  namely,  whether  it  shall  be  within 
the  ])ower  of  one-ei<>'lith  of  the  population  to  oavu 
and  control  tlie  lives  of  their  fellows.  The  question 
of  self-direction  has  yet  to  be  settled  for  the  gieat 
mass  of  American  citizens — for  their  lives  are  c-ou- 
ditioned  far  more  seveiely  by  the  Triists  than  ever 
wei-e  the  lives  of  their  forefathers  by  the  En<j;lish 
(rovernment.  In  winninfj;  his  victories  against  the 
British  troops,  Washington  merely  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  question  of  self-direction  for  tlie  mass 
of  those  who  should  thereafter  people  the  States. 

So  in  Ireland.  The  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  the 
absolute  freeing'  of  Ireland  from  all  Imperial  ties, 
would  still  leave  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  by  one  means  or  another 
have  acquired  possession  of  the  means  of  production. 
Land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  would  still  be  held 
up  in  the  way  it  is  at  present,  and  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  that  city  continue  to  be  the  scandal  to  civi- 
lisation they  are  to-day.  And  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Irish  people  by  those  who  are  one  with 
them  on  the  i)oint  of  iiational  sentiment  is  a  far  more 
real  denial  of  fieedom  than  any  political  control 
exercised  by  our  Government. 

Ireland  and  the  International, 

It  is  not  possible  to-day,  I  believe,  for  national 
liberation  to  be  effected  apai  t  from  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  forces  making  for  economic  liberation. 
The  political  revolution  in  Ilussia,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tsar  and  the  establishment  of  a  Iiepubli(  ,  was 
bi'ought  a])out  by  social  ami  economic  forces  lather 
than  by  those  whose  aims  v.ere  merely  i)olitical. 
And  in  Ireland  it  is  signllii  ant  that  wliilc  the  old 


>"ationaUst  })arly  is  piactically  dead.  Lal)cnn-,  unit- 
ing north  and  south,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  tak- 
ing- an  increasing  share  in  the  Sinn  Fein  movement. 
Connolly,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  is  the 
proi)het  of  the  movement,  its  most  constructive 
thinkei',  and  Connolly's  stand})oint  is  evident  from 
the  (juotation  with  wliich  this  article  l)"gins.  That 
the  Irish  (juestion  was,  iji  the  main,  a  social  (|ues 
tion  was  the  leading  principle  with  the  writer  of 
"Labour  in  Irish  History." 

The  course,  therefore,  for  the  Sinn  Feiueis  seems 
to  be  obvious.  They  are  looking-  for  lielp  from  tlip 
Irish  in  America.  They  are  anticipating-  that  Irish 
blood  is  th.icker  than  all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
They  are  ho])ing-  that  their  own  historic-  struggle  for 
iiidepeiulence  of  Britain  will  stir  symi»athy  in  the 
Ameiican  ])ublic  for  those  now  in  the  bondage  oi 
Imperialism.  And  probably  tUeiv  expe(-tations  are 
well  founded.  So  far  as  the  purely  political  nnd 
nationalist  aspects  of  the  (juestion  are  (concerned,  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  may  ])rove  to  be  the 
decisive  factoi.  But,  if  Connolly  was  right,  and  the 
Irish  ([uestion  is,  at  bottom,  a  social  and  an.  economic 
one.  then  it  is  useless  to  look  to  capitalist  Americ;i 
for  the  liberating  forces  which  will  finally  and  fully 
set  Ireland  and  the  Irish  free.  These  must  be  sought 
elsewlune.  The  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland 
will  find  its  true  allies  in  the  International  of  the 
So(-ial  Democracy.  By  coming  into  line  with  that, 
it  Avill  take  its  jdace  in  a  world-wide  i evolution.  It 
will  avail  itself  of  those  forces  which  by  ovei  throw- 
ing-  capitalism  everywhere,  will  overthrow 
Imperialism. 

Ireland's  Contribution  to  the  World  Revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Labour  has  much  to  gain  trnuj 
the  Sinn  Feiners.  A  nationalist  movement  froni  tlio 
nature  of  the  case  has  different  charactei-istics  tc 
those  of  a  revolution  moving-  simultaneou.sly  in  thre( 
continents.  It  is  more  intense.  It  appeals  witi 
greater  success  to  tradition.  It  moves  on  a  plane 
of  sentiment  and  emotion  which  the  proletarian  re- 
volution has  not  reached.  In  the  case  of  Ireland, 
imagination  plays  a  large  part.  The  mysticism  ot 
the  Celtic  temperament  adds  a  factoi-  of  .special  value 
These  aie  all  big'  contributiojis,  but  the  largest  gifi 
that  Ireland  has  to  g-ive  to  those  struggling  for 
etonomic  freedom  is  the  inethod  it  has  adopted. 
Like  the  .lews,  they  have  had  a  long  ex- 
perience of  Imperial  persecution,  and  like  the 
•lews,  they  have  learned  the  futility  of  aimed 
risings  and  the  greater  effectiveness  of  passive  i-e- 
sistance.  Not  in  vain  has  Irelaiul  suftVred  if  slic 
is  able  to  hand  on  to  the  proletariat  of  all  lands  tlir 
fruits  of  her  experience  in  this  way.  and  can  show 
how  a  united  people,  resolute  and  heroic,  can  h\ 
endurance  and  suffering-,  by  the  courage  that  stare^ 
in  the  face,  undismayed,  even  death  by  hunger 
overcome  the  strongest  foe. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mount  joy  ])risoners.  by  fear 
les.sjy  facing-  starvation,  have  set  moving  the  force 
whi(-h  shall  lelease  from  staivation  the  blockadet 
peo])les  of  the  Continent  and  the  exploited  million 
of  the  industrial  world. 


Friilay,  April  23id,  1920. 
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The  Blockade  o!  Beauty. 


By  HORACE  SIIIPP. 


There  is  a  certain  terrible  pathos  about  the  way  in 
rhich  whole  classes  of  the  community  accept  ugli- 
less  as  their  portion  iu  life.  Ug'ly  houses,  clothes, 
uruiture,  pictures,  streets — everything  aiound  tliem 
s  eitlier  positively  hideous  or  negatively  dull.  They 
nay  make  occasional  pathetic  attempts  to  acliieve 
he  beautiful,  but  the  environment  wherein  it  is 
lenied  is  usually  too  strong,  and  the  result  of  the 
parse  efforts  is  mere  tawdrums.  So  beauty,  the 
trongest  link  between  man  and  the  great  purpose 
if  tbe  universe,  is  lost;  loveliness  becomes  a  joke, 

subject  for  scorn. 

lor  generations  this  denial  of  the  beautiful  to  all 
ave  those  few  wlioni  money  and  education  haVe 
iiade  receptive,  lias  gone  unchallenged,  lluskin, 
rith  his  ethical  basis  to  his  theories  of  art,  ques- 
ioned  the  fundamental  economics  which  governed 
ts  jjj  oduction.  But  it  is  with  a  broadening  concep- 
iou  of  the  whole  of  the  economic  inter- relationship 
if  society  tliat  we  realise  the  failure  of  the  artists 
0  i;erform  tlieir  part  of  the  communal  work.  It  is 
lot  sufficient  for  the  creators  of  beauty  to  demou- 
trate  that  tliey  are  peoi)le  who  work  as  hard  as  their 
ellows  (a  fact  wbich  is  usually  evident  when  one  has 
Jiowledge  of  the  oulput  and  the  technical  demands 
f  art  work).    AVe  ask  Jiow,  and  have  a  right  to  ask, 

0  whom  a]id  for  whom  is  this  work  done?  It  is 
here  that  the  real  economic  problem  of  art  arises, 
''or  in  the  light  of  that  understanding  of  values 
vhich  recognises  as  of  supreme  importaJu;e  the  pro- 
uction  of  necessities,  we  are  forced  to  the  know- 
.'dge  that  art  has  de])ended  throughout  the  whole 
couomic  history  of  the  race  upon  some  form  of 
atronage — that  the  artist  has  been,  in  tlie  narrow 
cnse  of  the  teiin,  parasitical.  Yet  one  realises  that 
is  work  is  of  such  importance  that  we  sliould  be 
ble,  iu  a  civilisation  wJiich  has  any  standard  of 
ving  above  the  barest  necessities,  to  make  provision 
ir  these  seers  and  creators.  They  are  the  keener 
iMLses  of  the  race  :  the  eyes  tliat  see  and  by  re-creat- 
ig  their  vision  teach  us  to  see;  the  ears  that  liear 
ihI  in  their  music  teach  us  to  liear;  the  teachers; 
le  mediators  between  us  and  nature.    This,  surely, 

1  a  work  which  we  can  afford  to  have  performed, 
nd  wlieu  a -man  shows  that  his  own  value  lies  along 
icse  lines,  it  becrmies  the  obvious  wisdom  to  release 
im  from  the  production  of  basic  necessities  so  that 
is  higher  powers  may  serve  his  fellows.  This,  in- 
'cd,  is  what  has  happened  in  some  <'onfused  way 
aid  the  blind  anarchy  of  our  social  system.  The 
irly  artists  served  the  <ril)e  or  the  nation,  the 
liurcli  or  the  State.  In  the  changing  fabric  of  the 
M:ial  systems  it  was  but  a  step  fiom  such  service 
'  that  of  the  rulers  of  State  and  Church,  and  again 
oni  that  to  the  private  service  of  the  governors  of 
world  ruled,  by  plutocracy.  Tlius  it  is  that  the 
ork  of  the  artist  in  these  days  is  the  property  of 
le  coteries  and  their  patrons.  The  names  of  even 
reat  contemporary  artists  are  unknown  beyond  the 
lettfew  who-niove  in  the  lemote  orbits  which  circle 

i'Wfid  the  studios  and  salons.    The  people  are  denied 


the  beauty  which  by  long  hours  of  drabness  and  toil 
they  make  possible.  Beauty  is  a  thing  to  be  bartered 
for. 

If  this  is  the  result  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  an 
c(iually  tragic  reflex.  For  the  rewards  which  accrue 
to  successful  art  are  the  gifts  of  those  whose  demand 
from  art  is  pleasure  rather  than  truth,  No  longer 
is  the  artist  a  free  man,  able  to  pursue  his  A-ision 
wheresoever  it  may  lead  him ;  he  is  the  servant  of 
his  patron,  lie  dare  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  but 
has  to  accept  the  accepted  conventions,  the  shams 
M'hich  make  it  possible  for  the  few  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  On  this  basis 
have  been  erected  elaborate  conventions,  about  men 
and  women  (particularly  about  -N^'omen),  about  in- 
stitutions, about  nature  and  about  God,  One  needs 
but  to  examine  the  service  of  art  to  the  institution 
of  patriotism  and  its  concomitant,  war,  to  realise 
how  tremendous  this  force  has  been.  It  is  one  of 
the  surprising  features  of  the  recent  war  that  so 
many  of  the  young  artists  were  in  revolt  against  it, 
and  revealed  in  poem,  picture  and  prose  the  truth 
concerning  an  institution  which  from  the  beginning 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  special  j)reserves  of 
the  romantic  tiadition.  Granted  avc  were  not  spared 
a  full  measure  of  the  spurious  sentiment,  and  its 
burgeoning  iu  such  api)alling  work  as  the  Cavell 
Memorial ;  but  side  by  side  with  this,  and  more  last- 
ingly potent  one  hopes,  there  were  the  writings  of 
Sassoon,  of  Barbusse,  of  W.W.  Gibson,  the  pictures 
of  Xevinson,  Nash  and  Roberts,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  those  whose  ti'uth  to  their  own  terrible  vision  was 
more  impoi  taut  than  the  gi\  ii)g  lo  the  art-purchasing 
public  what  it  wauls. 

A\''hat,  tlicu,  is  the  way  acioss  (he  gulf  which 
denies  to  the  artist  the  birtlnight  of  vision,  and  to 
the  people  tlie  work  of  creation  for  wltich  their  toil 
is  the  ])aynieiit  Y 

It  must  come  partly  in  the  graiiiiiig  of  wider 
leisure,  mucli  wider  leisure  an<l  o])port unity  to  the 
l)eople,  that  the  full  value  of  beauty  may  have  souk^ 
need  of  ai)preciation.  It  must  come  through  the 
bioadening  of  education  lo  the  dciuauds  of  culture. 
(It  is  of  enormous  impoi  tance  in  this  respect  that  the 
policy  of  e^lucational  authorities  should  be  watcdied, 
and  any  attempt  to  lessen  cultured  education  in  the 
interests  of  commercial  be  challenged  by  all  those 
of  us  who  desire  beauty  to  be  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  })eo])U'.) 

There  is  yet  one  other  line  of  ap))roach,  and  that 
from  the  further  side  of  the  gulf.  If  the  artist  fe^l.^ 
his  mission  as  teacher,  as  servani,  as  visionary  for 
tliose  without  sight,  lie  will  deuunid  that  his  work 
shall  leach  the  gi  eat  audience  from  whom  it  has  for 
so  long  been  withheld.  That  is  no  easy  task.  The 
peoi)le  themselves  will  for  long  remain  indifferent, 
sctornful,  unintelligent;  but  tliey  it  is  who  need 
beauty.  It  is  the  call  to  service — to  the  .service  of 
the  highest  tiuth  rather  than  to  the  debasement  of 
shopkeeping  in  shams. 
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The  Manufac 


Ahotlier  title  wliich  I  mi^;lii  have  clioseii  tor  tliis 
urtiele  is  "Tlie  Evolution  of  Revolution."  AVhat  I 
want  to  do  is  to  show  the  process  by  which  a  very 
conimou  characteristic  of  liunuin  nature  is  worked 
up  into  the  finished  article  which  we  call  revolution. 

The  Raw  Material, 

We  must  not  he  sliocked  by  the  crudcncss  of  llie 
material  wiili  whi(di  we  have  to  deal.  Tliat  mat(>rial 
is  iio11riu<>'  more  tlian  the  cravin<>-,  common  1o  men 
every wheie,  for  the  means  of  physical  life.  llun<^er 
is  the  diivin<>'  i)ower  of  history.  It  was  that  whicli 
led  our  forefatliers  to  emiorate  from  the  conliuent 
of  Europe  and  plant  themselves  ou  this  island.  It 
is  that  whi(  h.  ou  countless  occasions,  has  led  tribes 
and  races  to  seek  lands  of  <>'reater  fertility,  and  has 
thus  i)ro(luced  the  distribution  of  peoples  whicli  we 
see  io-day.  At  the  present  time,  emifi'ratiou,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  no  remedy  fo)-  ])oveily.  But  llie 
ui'oe  whicli  sent  other  <>'euerations  across  the  seas 
will  send  this  {generation  across  the  Great  Divide 
whicdi  sejjarates  the  capitalistic  era  from  that  new 
a<>'e  in  which  the  motive  of  service  ratlier  than  the 
accpiisitive  instinct  will  <>'overn  society. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  the  crudeness  of  the 
raw  material.  In  a  vei'v  old  and  familiar  story  it  is 
related  that  a  certain  youn<>'  man  havinjj'  "wasted 
his  substance"  was  overtaken  by  famine.  And  when 
he  bepan  to  be  in  want,  we  are  told,  and  could  obtain 
only  the  meanest  form  of  employment,  he  came  to 
himself,  and  said,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father."  It  should  not  seem  strang'e,  to  those  who 
have  accejjfed  that  narrative  as  a  parable  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  soul  to  God,  to  find  the  same  process  re- 
peated in  the  conversion  of  a  society  which,  by  reck- 
less livino',  has  broirght  upon  itself  the  horrors  of 
world-wide  famine.  From  the  pau<^s  of  hunger  to 
the  cry  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  brother"  may 
seem  an*infinite  distance.  But  that  it  is  being 
traversed  to-day  there  seems  no  doubt. 

Of  this  raw  material  there  is  in  the  Avoihl  at  the 
present  time  an  abundance.  It  was  a  hungry  mob 
which  started  tke  Russian  Eevolution,  and  there  aie 
now  hungry  mobs  in  almost  every  European  country. 
It  is  this  insistent  craving,  this  terrible  passion, 
capable,  as  it  is,  of  igniting  the  whole  world  and 
reducing  our  civilisation  to  dust  and  ashes,  with 
whi(di  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  no  g'ood  dealing  with 
it  simply  by  denying-  its  imjjortance  a]id  telling  men 
that  there  are  other  things  to  live  for  besides  food 
and  clothing.  The  sense  of  physical  need  must  be 
directed.  If  it  is  to  be  prevented  from  doing  irreprtr- 
able  harm  it  must  be  educated,  disciplined,  trans- 
formed. 

Hunger  Begins  to  Think. 

And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  enable  it  to  under- 
siand  the  reason  why  the  world  is  in  its  present  evil 
conditif)!!.  To  the  blind,  ])assionate  ])rotest  of  the 
hungry  must  be  added  intelligence.  To  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  moral  indignation  of  those  in  posi- 


tions of  sei  urily  must  be  added  science.  Passion 
and  senlinicnt,  blind  unreasoning  protest  cany  us 
nowhcic.  ll  is  only  when  we  have  brought  our 
minds  down  Ironi  the  lofty  "s])iiituar'  realms  in 
wliicli  llicy  have  been  working  (o  the  r()nsideratiou 
of  these  "sordid"  themes  that  those  ot  us  who  are 
above  want  can  ])ut  ourselves  in  a  position  to  help 
our  less  fortunate  fcdlows.  • 

So  far  as  the  needy  themselves  aic  conceiiicd, 
ibis  i)rocess  is  advancing  )ai)idly.  Socialism  is  no 
hnigcr  a  merely  passionate  i)rotest,  an  inaj-ticulate 
ciy  ;  it  is  a  science  and  a  pliilosojdiy.  The  construc- 
tive intellectual  woik  that  has  been  done  in  the  name 
of  the  workers  is  enormous.  "We  have  now  a  ( Icar 
diagnosis  of  the  woild's  economic  disease.  ^Vc 
know  why  we  are  hungry  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  false 
oiganisation  of  our  social  and  industrial  life.  AVe 
have  found  the  place  which  our  ])resent  order  occu- 
])ies  in  the  (levelo])ment  of  society  and  can  foretell 
the  next  stage  with  something  of  the  accuracy  with 
whi(  h  astronomers  pr()])hesy  an  eclipse.  In  mill  and 
mine  ami  factory  are  men  and  Avomen  who  are  think- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  tangle.  In  them  the  crude 
l)hysical  craving  for  more  and  abundant  life,  the 
blind  impuls(<  that  bids  human  nature,  like  seeds 
})lanted  in  the  earth,  reach  upwaid  is  becoming  in- 
telligent and  articulate. 

Workers  of  the  World,  Unite!  | 

And  this  discovery  of  the  solution  of  the  probleim 
has  led  to  a  movement  which  may  be  termed  thm 
socialisation  of  thq  needy.  In  the  first  stage  dl 
hunger  two  ravenous  beggars  will  fight  each  othe* 
over  a  heap  of  street  refuse.  But  it  is  becoming 
(dearer  every  day  that  that  way  lies  defeat  and  stiB 
greater  destitution.  The  system  under  which  \M 
live  actually  encourages  disunity  between  t}m 
workers.  It  demands  lompetition  in  the  labo^ 
market.  It  counts  upon  the  greed  of  the  unsucceaB 
ful  to  bring  down  the  wages  o£  the  successfiH 
Understand  that  system,  and  it  becomes  obvious  V 
once  that  those  who  are  of  the  under-woild,  befqjB 
ever  they  can  hope  to  win  their  victory,  must  forgH 
iheir  individual  ambitions  and  merge  their  intere.sH 
with  those  of  their  class.  Herein  lies  the  morw 
value  of  class-consciousness.  fl 

A  generation  or  so  ag"o  the  individual  workman 
ot  ability  hoped  by  industry  and  thrift  to  es(  :i]>e 
from  the  workiug--class.  His  ambition  was  to  se!  p 
in  some  small  business  of  his  own.  Biographies  oi 
the  captains  of  industry,  a  la  Samuel  Smiles,  stimu- 
lated this  ambition.  Bxit  to-day  conditions  are 
different.  The  "small  business  of  his  own"  is  no 
longer  possible.  The  only  kind  of  salvation  obtain- 
able is  social  salvation.  Proletarian  ethics,  there- 
fore, demand  that  individual  abilities  shall  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  workers  as  a  whole. 
Sectional  grievances  must  be  taken  u))  by  larger  and 
larger  aggregations  of  Labour.  National  differ- 
ences must  be  overcome  in  the  interests  of  industrial 
unity.    The  members  of  the  industrial  class  must  be 
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of  Revolution. 


ol•<^•aui^^ed  tor  the  taking  over  ul  the  means  of 
protlurtiou. 

Bnt  this  process  of  unification  cannot  ho  effected 
uierclx-  by  ec(nioniic  pressure.  Material  interests 
are  not  sufficient  to  fuse  into  a  living  organic  whole 
tlie  varioUs  sections  of  Labour  nor  to  make  one  the 
workers  of  the  world. 

> 

To  create  the  necessary  es])rit  de  corps,  to  secure 
an  actual  fusion,  to  bring  about  the  self-forgetful 
devotion  by  which  movements  triumph,  there  must 
be  an  appeal  to  tlie  imagination,  to  sentiment,  to 
the  sani'tions  of  morality  as  the.se  are  understood 
by  those  concerned. 

Here  is  the  function  of  the  artist,  the  idealist,  the 
prophet.  It  is  theirs  to  inspire  the  movement,  as  a 
nation  becomes  iusjjired  at  times  witli  the  traditions 
and  enthusiasms  of  i)atriotism.  They  must  create 
a  new  type  of  patriotism  centering,  not  around  a 
certain  temtory,  but  around  a  community  of 
persons. 

The  Labour  movement  cannot  dispense  with  the 
;ucentives  created  by  art  and  idealism  and  morality, 
rhe  fact  that  it  has  endeavoured  to  do  so  and  lias 
lailed  is  made  clear  by  the  industrial  conscrii)tIon 
measures  to  which  tlie  Russian  revolutionists  have 
had  to  resort.  Such  coercive  measures  would  be 
unnecessary  in  a  community  united,  not  merely  by 
economic  pressure,  but  also  by  tliose  higher  motives 
to  which  referen(;e  has  been  made.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  efforts  of  moralists,  and  idealists,  poets 
and  others  who  refuse  to  descend  to  the  physical 
plane  must  prove  futile  simply  because  they  are 
ignoring  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  garment 
of  beautj-  is  woven. 

The  manufacture  of  revolution  is,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  the  evolution  of  a  crude 
passion.  And  it  is  only  by  descending  that  .we 
can  uplift.  It  is  only  as  morality,  idealism  and 
poetry  become  tJie  servants  of  the  evolving  mass 
tlint  i\\Oy  themselves  can  fulfil  their  true  functions. 

The  Faith  that  Overcomes. 

One  furthei-  stage  remains  to  be  noted.  While 
the  sense  of  individual  responsiliility  for  the  creation 
of  a  better  world  is  necessary,  its  sustained  strength 
will  depend  on  whetliej-  or  no  we  have  realised  that 
we  are  fellow-workers  with  forces  beyond  our  own 
individual  control.  No  movement  can  hojie  to 
be  finally  and  permanently  successful  that  has  not 
consciously  realised  its  place  in  a  divine  order,  and 
has  not  acce])ted  its  responsibility  in  i-esponse  to  the 
urge  of  what  one  may  call  a  divine  vocation.  The 
whole  universe  is  in  travail  to  bring  forth  a  new 
social  order.  You  and  I  can,  at  best,  only  co-operate 
with  the  tones  of  birth.  It  is  not  we  who,  by  our 
propaganda,  bring  this  thing  into  being.  Rather 
is  it  that  the  p<oiiomic  and  spiritual  necessity  for 
a  .social  re-birth  has  inspired  and  directed  our 
propaganda. 


It  is  this  sense  of  working  in  co-operation  with 
llie  whole,  of  having  caught  some  glimpse  of  the 
purpose  behind  and  within  liistovN-,  and  of  Ix'iiig 
enlisted  for  its  service,  that  will  lift  t!ie  revolution- 
ary movement  on  to  the  religious  plane,  and  give  it 
the  crowning  characteristic  by  which  it  will  become 
a  conquering  power.  It  is  here  that  the  person  and 
message  of  the  Car])enter  became  so  uigeiitly  re- 
levant. For,  if  the  Divine  Peasant,  with  His  all- 
embracing  humanity,  His  insistence  on  the  value  of 
physical  life,  His  passionate  belief  in  love  and  ser- 
vice as  the  basis  of  society,  does  re])rcseut  the 
Fatherly  Purpose  which  is  at  the  back  of  our  hunum 
eft'oits,  then  we  have  all  the  encouragement  that  is 
necessary  for  the  utmost  effort  and  s-icrifice. 

This  it  is  that  finally  transforms  the  struggle  for 
material  welfare  into  a  struggle  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  that  struggle  its  high- 
est sanctions.  On  this  plane  the  movement  of  an 
exi)loited  class  becomes  a  crusade  to  recover  this 
Holy  Ivand,  which  we  (;all  the  earth,  for  the  Children 
of  God.  Here  the  economic  and  religious  become 
one.  The  broken  and  distributed  bread  at  last 
achieves  sacramental  value. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


"INTERKATIONAL  HOLfOAYS." 

Wilfred  Wellock  writes: — Quite  recentiy  the 
"Free  German  Youth"  has  purchased  a  Coast  Guard 
Camp  on  the  Isle  of  Sylt,  the  northeinmost  German 
island  in  the  North  Sea.  it  is  intended  to  make 
this  a  holiday  centre  during  the  coming  summer  for 
the  youth  of  all  lands.  The  camp,  Avhicli  is  called 
"Klappholttal,"  is  capable  of  accommodating  from 
250/300  guests,  and  has  80  bedrooms,  in  addition  to 
dining  and  assembly  rooms,  a  library,  etc.  It  is  not 
a  luxurious  hotel,  nevertheless  it  possesses  every- 
thing necessary  to  reasonable  comfort,  such  as  bath- 
looms,  electric  light,  etc.  Both  sexes  are  admitted, 
from  14  years  upwards.  A  free,  social  and  natural 
life  is  furthered,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost — about  2s. 
per  day.  Lectures  and  discussions  will  take  place 
in  order  to  develop  in  definite  ways  the  spiritual  life, 
and  special  regard  will  be  paid  to  international  (ques- 
tions. Festivals,  dances  on  the  heath  and  the  shoi'e, 
and  musical  evenings  will  be  airanged. 

The  island,  which  is  20  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
broad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  contains  beautiful 
and  roanaiitic  scenery,  composed  of  hills,  heath,  sea, 
woods  and  dunes.  English  friends  are  specially  in- 
vited, and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Kiiud  Ahlborn,  Freideutsclies  Ilaus,  Tohns  Allee  54, 
•Hamburg.  AVILFRED  WELLOCK. 


TO  CHRISTIAN  INVESTORS  Those  desiiou.s  of  investing 

ill  iioii-imlustrial  coiiccrn,  with  .security  and  rpason- 
alilc  intoiest,  and  also  helping  to  solve  grave  social 
piQhlein,  should  coinmunicato"  with  Frank  Griffiths, 
o4,  Alkham  Road,  N.16. 
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Mountain  Reflections. 


J 


By  WILFllED 

am  writiii"'  in  th(>  Uotcl  on  (he  Brockon,  iUe 


liif^hest  oi  the  llarz  Mouutaius.  My  boiug  ben>  is 
as  great  a  surprise  as  the  view  before  uie  is  wonder- 
ful. "Where  do  you  intend  to  spend  JCaster?"  ray 
FrieJids  in  Gottiufieu  had  asked.  ^  1  b<id^V«ii  foi- 
g-otten  that  Easter  approaclied.  ^''fimffer  r"— of  couisc 
—why,  in  Hamburg."  "You  can  do  iiolbing  I  here 
if  you  go,"  they  re])lie(l.  "Everybody  will  he  on 
holiday — so  why  not  stay  hercr'"  I  was  astonished, 
and,  with  a  measure  of  disal)p()intmen1,  at  ih>'  loss  of 
three  or  tour  day.s,  pulled  out  my  maj).  J I  looked 
very  dull — till  my  eye  fell  on  the  word  llarz,  (juile 
on  my  route  to  Hamburg.  At  once  the  poems  and 
wor(l-i)ictnres  of  Heine  flashed  upon  my  mind  :  the 
colours  on  the  map  began  to  live.  Kastcr  in  (lie 
Harz !  I  bieathed  deep.  Next  morning  1  to(d<  a 
ticket  for  Goslar — and  here  I  am,  on  the  BiocUcn. 
with  its  renowned  outlook. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  my  piison  lite  was  the 
reading  of  Heine's  "Harzreiso."  This  book,  which, 
like  all  good  "travel"  books,  describes  i)eople  as  well 
as  scenery  ,  is  essentially  a  social  satire,  as  from  first 
to  last  it  contrasts  the  simple,  peaceful  homely  life 
of  the  peasants,  with  the  outward,  gras])ing,  and  di>- 
contented  life  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Heine  lived  in  I  lie 
early  decades  of  the  19th  century,  whcji  capitalism, 
materialism,  and  militarism  weie  taking  root,  lie 
challenged  their  right  to  existence —and  wa-< 
banished  for  his  pains.  The  little-souled  i)co|)lc 
whom  he  satirised  tiiumphed,  and  their  i)rogeny  are 
to-day  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

On  Thursday  evejiing  1  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  guest- 
room of  a  small  country  inn  and  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  villagers.  They  dicussed  the 
threatened  strike,  the  Red  ariuy  in  the  I'uhr  district, 
and  Bolshevism.  They  were  the  .same  simple,  good- 
hearted  folk  that  Heine  knew,  but  tlielr  minds  liad 
been  ])oisoncd  by  the  Press,  and  they  knew  little  of 
Avhat  they  spoke.  During  the  dihcussion ,  one  of  the 
speakers  appealed  to  me.  1  had  to  take  part.  They 
were  not  long'  in  discovering  that  I  was  not  German, 
and  eventually  I  explained  myself  and  my  mission. 
They  listened  to  me  with  keen  attention  and  showed 
me  great  friendliness.  Then  I  described  to  them  life 
in  the  towjis  of  the  workers  and  of  the  capitalists; 
the  ])art  capitalism  had  played  in  causing  the  war 
ajid  during'  the  war,  and  detailed  its  manifold  ol)l)res- 
.sions.  In  spite  of  their  j)easaut  outlook  they  showed 
great  .sympathy  for  my  view,  and  we  spent  a  very 
jdeasant  liour  together,  becoming  (juitc  inter- 
national. AVe  weie  one  in  lieart  and  si)i]  it,  and  wore 
able  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers.  Next  morn- 
ing", as  I  walked  through  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  I  observed  sonic  newly-posted  bills  calling 
upon  the  German  youth  to  arise  and  save  theii'  father 
land  from  its  greatest  enemy — Bolshevism. 

Yestetday  1  passed  through  many  of  their  vilhig(\s 
unable  to  procure  food.  Bread  was  impossible. 
Eveutually  1  secured  two  eggs  at  a  farm.  Tlie  shops 
were  almost  (Mni)ty.  And  yel  these  same  folk  will 
leave  their  villages  to  Hglit  "Bolshevism"  in  the 
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interest  of  the  men  who  have  brought  thi.-i  starva- 
tion—the spiritual  descendants  of  the  men  who 
banished  Heine.  i,,  • 

As  I  write,  some  dozen  "Wandervogel  acrive, 
full  of  life  and  gladness.  They  are  dressed  ih  the 
,  oughest  garments,  and  cany  knapsacks,  and  all  the 
f,\,„l  for  their  liolidav.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
,,,.ll"H>ducated.  They  bargain  with  the  host  for 
,.1,  ,  '.i^odgings.  otlierwise  they  must  .sleep  under  the 
trees  '  'P'^'  happily,  is  a  decent  fellow,  and  in 

a  whisper  4"otf«  '}  '}'}'^^'  f'''  ^^'^^ 

There  is  oeit*-''^'^  rejounng.  As  I  know  many  \\  an- 
.lervi.oer'  iiV J^t''''"'  ^  introduce  myself,  and  we  are 
soon  tYiends.  U^^e  gather  together  at  one  end  of  the 
.oom,  the  laute^  ^^.s  soft  music,  and  we  com- 

mence to  sing,  .^c^ross  the  room  are  two  oi  th  eo 
small  gioups  of  |,o^rr«;^^oisie  with  wine-gla.sses  before 
them.  Thev  glance' as  though  we  vveu 
animals,  alti.ough  the-y  to  tolerate  us  with  a  good 
'v\  „ii'ii'>n  no  account  mix  with  us. 

grace.       1  lev  woukl  I  ,  ,       j.    ±i.  . 

We  are  not  of  their  rac,e'.\  ^^'^^  l^^lo-'f^' to  the  class 
which  banished  IJeine.  i"?.^^.^  ^  ^^".^^ 
to  banish  us,  or  kill  us,  iiowadays  mm  h 

'^'^Awav  to  the  north-west         Hanover;  I  can  just 

see  it .  ^  Farther  west  is  Essen! ,    V'"""     S  "5^'      •  • 
rp,  ^        1    J     be  free.    Perhaps  ni  a 

eve.    J  hoie  men  struggle  to  .        -n        ,  J;,.:+„..i 
,    ,  ,1     '^'T       •         Povertv,  spiritual 
wrong  wav;  hut  thev  (  espair.         ,.  v  „i 

•    •  '     I    11  li     i        i»v  of  capitalism  and 
oijpression,  and  all  the  tvranif  -   "  ■      .i  , 

1       T  i  -    i-  1      i'     1  iig,  are  wearing  them 

class  distinctions,  endured  so  lolf  "^'  .  ,    ,  ^ 
11        ,       1        1  4.1        .     k'O  utterly  convinceii 
body  and  soul  ;  and  they  are  A.  , 
,,   ;  ,1  1-  i   1       1    i.  ii    ir  souls  that  they  sec 

hat  the  capitalists  have  lost  thei  .   t  *,.^r^ 

1  /  •  ji  •  f  1  om,  their  lives  trom 
MO  lioiie  of  rescuing  tlieir  IreedH  ,  i 

1     •  •       i        4,  r         ii  ;  r  than  by  the  sword, 

the  dominion  of  capituihsm,  othe';;   ",       ,-,      ,  •, 

•1      11  ii   J  1       and  as  they  know  it 

evil  and  dangerous  as  that  be,  ,  ,  tr  •     ,>  ^ 

.  1  rp,  "1  1  1  ■  ,  begun  bv  Heme  now 
to  be.     I  he  struggle  which  was  " 

reaches  its  final  stage.  .      '.,  .     ^.  i  , 

Is  the  gulf  unbndgable  ?  I  1)1^«^-  ''f  P°«;^  .^^ 
,    1    Ml  /7    1   •  1      •  w     must  endeavour  to 

to  Uuild  the  bridge  m  time.        e  ^^^^ 

awaken  our  age  to  the  facts  ang 

limes,  and  wlien  the  crisis  comes  il         ^     ,   ,  i-,. 

be  tolerant  and  charitable,  with  ouhV^>'^  ^""^'^ 

on  the  ideal.  U'     ,   •,.    -,  .       •  . 

m,  1111  ,  1  •  -mbolised  in  tins 
llie  clash  which  approaclies  is  s\  i,,  ,  , 

room.      Hoes  the  truth  rest  with  -r^l'J;^ /{'^^  l'^"  ' 
,  I     1  •  I    1  tt  with  the  voudci 

players  who  drink  cheap  coftee,  or  ,  ^  ^^-j. 

heiewelled  dames  who  sip  costlv  win«  ,  ^  i 

ji   ■   1  17  1  1    li"  w   innth,  comrade- 

their  faces  and  i  have  no  doubt.     \\  ai  |   ^-oldness  ex- 
shii).  love  of  service,  on  the  one  hand;,  •       n  '  i-  , 
1  ^  ■  11  •    1  1  ji      ji  'i^'.  Creation, 

clusn'encss.  self-indulgence  on  the  othei      ^  'nywi 

destruction.    The  two  mentalities  are  as  ,  ^  fl'tv  is 
as  the  i)oles.    And  the  soul-destroying^'  - 
in  the  ascendant.  ,  '    ^^^.^  vallev 

Beautiful  sunshine  glorifies  the  f^j^yp^jj^Ji^i^^^.^i 

Love  as  beautiful  might  glorify  th,'*" 

.If  1  ■    ,  't-rs  or  betters, 

were  thev  free,  and  none  were  mast'i  .  i 

-n      i'  IT,-       I     1       ji  ^li-*  very  spot  ana 

JJecades  ago  H'uie  stood  on  thi  't»  :  rr  • 

T4  4   I  41  11  B^it  Heine 

meditated  these  s<Mt-samc  iirohlen    ,,  ,  in 

1     -11     rii    1      ^1  1   <:'ol  men  who  hold 

was  banislied.  io-dav  thousands/  ,  ,  i  4  t 
his  views  are  being  murdered  bv  <lescendants  of 

his  persecutor.s.  To-morrow-tr!''-^-"'"^'^"^^^^^^^^' 
upon  you  and  me.  1^^ 
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Who  is  Responsible? 


Responsibility  was  tlie  kcynoto  of  Bernaid 
Walke's  sermon  at  the  King's  Weigh  House  on 
.Sunday  night.  He  was  speaking-  of  the  pvaeiical 
value  of  tlie  Cross.  Tlie  Cross  stood  for  Jesus'  sluu- 
iug  in  the  suffering  and  sin  of  mankind.  He  came 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  all  that  man  had  done. 
U  was  diffirult  to-day  to  get  people  to  aeeept  iu- 
cITvidual  responsibility  for  the  evils  around  them. 
( hitrag:es  in  India,  such  as  Amritsar,  the  coercive 
jueasures  now  in  force  in  Ireland — none  of  these 
things  stirred  tlie  ordinary  citizen.  He  was  glad  to 
l)e  able  to  put  the  responsibility  tor  such  happenings 
on  tlie  shoulders  of  Parliament  or  tlie  Cabinet.  Be- 
cause (he  flag  was  flying-  over  the  House  of  Commons, 
indicating-  tliat  the  House  was  sitting-,  the  conscience 
of  the  i)cople  felt  itself  relieved.  They  were  content 
to  recoid  their  votes  every  five  years.    And  there — 


for  them — the  matter  ended.  Or  else  they  declared 
that  they,  and  all  of  us,  were  the  victims  of  an  order 
of  soc  iety  which  we  were  powerless  to  change. 

Jesus  took  the  responsibility  for  the  world,  which 
we  must  shaiv  with  Him.  That  was  the  meaning- 
of  the  Cross.  In  spite  of  the  fantastic  theories  con- 
cerning- the  Aionement,  there  was  a  pra(;tical  value 
in  that  doctrine  which  was  of  particular  importance 
at  the  present  time,  when  there  was  .such  a  hu-k  of 
moral  courage  and  sense  of  oneness  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

The  sei-mou  was  an  caniesl  ])Iea  for  the  relevancy 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour  of  tlie  Cross.  It  brought 
the  fact  of  Jesus'  death  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
world's  moral  chaos.  It  left  one  feeling-  oneself  a 
partner  in  the  crimes  of  our  generation. 


The  Crusade  at  Nelson. 


A  movement  of  considerable  inteiest  to  readers  of 
llie  "Cru.sader"  is  developing-  at  Nelson,  Lanes.,  the 
home  of  our  esteemed  comrade,  "Wilfred  Wellock. 
For  some  years  prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Wellock  was 
the  leader  of  a  reading-  circle  under  the  Co-operative 
J']du(-ation  Committee  of  Nelson.  Many  of  the 
students  have  been' under  Mr.  Wellock 's  iufluence 
from  childhood,  and  it  is  not  surprising-  that  several 
of  the  young-  men  have  stood,  as  he  stood  during-  the 
w^ar.  for  the  ideal  priuciijles  of  Christianity  against 
aU  the  clamour  of  public  hostility  and  passion, 
though  the  cost  was  imprisonment  and  .■suffering'. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  itself,  when  Mr.  Wellock 
was  imprisoned  it  was  possible  to  secure  (-oiiiiuuiiy 
of  this  work,  first  under  the  leadership  of  Ivcv.  .] . 
Pipkin,  of  Colne,  and  for  the  last  two  sessions  undo- 
llev.  Ernest  H  .  Pittwood  (secretary  of  the  Primitive 
Metliodist  Fellowshij)  of  Freedom  and  Peace  during 
the  war). 

For  the  past  session,  October  to  March,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  '"Tolstoy's  Essays,"  which,  as  all 
Crusaders  well  know,  is  spiritual  dynamite  in  all 
matters  of  social  and  religious  interest.  The  iu- 
IbuMice  of  past  tuition  and  especially  of  Mr. 
Wello(dv's  own  work,  had  ])repared  the  giound  for 
the  appeal  made  recently  through  the  "Crusader" 
for  help  in  the  ministry  of  let-onciliation ,  particu- 
larly for  books  and  journals  foi-  German  students  of 
the  international  movement,  and  also  for  immcdiale 
help  for  the  starving  and  suffering-  children  of  Central 
Eiu-oi)e. 

At  the  request  of  the  reading-  circle.  Hev.  E.  II. 
Pittwood  made  a  public  appeal  for  su])port,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  a  social  was  organi.sed  by  the  circle 
on  behalf  of  the  fund.  A  generous  response  bus 
been  made,  and  the  sum  of  £21  has  been  collected, 
togetiier  with  several  copies  eac  h  of  valuable  books 
re(|uired.  viz.,  Benjamin  Kidd's  "Science  of  Power," 
Bert) and  Russell '.s  "Principles  of  Social  Reconstruc- 
tion" and  "Roadn  to  Freedom." 


Where  so  many  friends  have  helped  generously  it 
is  perhaps  invidious  to  mention  names,  but  spec-ial 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Mi-. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Hartley  of  the  reading  circle.  Mr. 
A.  Pickup,  Miss  Chester,  and  Mrs.  Wellock  con- 
tributed recitals  and  solos  to  the  social,  and  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  were  sent  by  the  F.O.R.,  the  Nelson 
Labour  Women's  Committee,  the  Co-operative 
Society's  Hill  End  Staff,  and  many  other  friends.  A 
retiring-  collection  at  Mrs.  Snowden's  meetuig-,  ta'ken 
up  by  the  I.L.P.,  realised  the  sum  of  £G  9s.  6d. 

Needful  us  is  the  material  help  thus  collected,  the 
spiritual  i)assion  fo)-  the  International,  awakened  and 
•stiniulaled  by  the  whole  movement,  is  great  beyond 
all  comimtation.  The  International  is  being  born 
in  the  liearts  of  the  common  people  with  a  passion 
and  intensity  that  blinded  and  reactionary  Govern- 
ments are  incapable  of  understanding-.  The 
"Crusader"  is  helping  that  great  movement  in  no 
uncertain  way,  and  the  Nelson  example  may  be  com- 
mended to  Crusaders  throughout  the  country. 


MISS  THEODORA  WILSON  WILSON,  on  "  Sclt-hitcrekSt 
or  Tlio  Cojiiiiamity,"  Brotlici-hood  C'liufcli,  Souiligato 
lUl.,  N.  (Bus  76,  Car  41  fi-om  Moorgate),  April  25, 
nt  .'5-30.    -Vt  7,  J.  Rolicitshaw. 


CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  QUAKER  STANDPOINT.— 

Public-  addresses  will  he  given  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
April,  at  Devonshire  Vlousc,  136,  Risliopsgate,  E.C.,  at 
6-30  p.m.  April  25,  "Christianity  is  Dead,  Long  Lire 
C'liri-iitianity,"  by  Arthur  lie  Mare,  M.A. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES — Every  Sunday,  Kcnsingtou 
Town  Hall,  3-15.  Dr.  Percy  Deariiier,  "Five  Quarters"; 
6-30,  Hiss  Maude  Roydeu.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 


THE   CRUSADER.  Friday.  April  2'6n\,  1920. 

Bookland.    Shakespeare  and  Democracy. 


April  23i(l  IS,  as  cvoryuiR.  knows,  the  l)irtli(lay  ol 
our  national  ,p(jet.  Tliis  year  special  ett'orts  '  are 
l)ein<>'  made  to  celebrate  the  occasion  fittin<^ly.  It 
may  he  well,  tlierefore,  to  devote  a  few  words 'to  tlio 
sub,]ect. 

The  myth  has  been  carefully  cultivated  (hut 
.bhakesiH'ai-e  rises  superior  lo  the  limitaticms  of  his 
owii  iv^o,  and  belono-s  (o  all  lime.  A  literary  .sui)er- 
stition  has  tau<>'ht  us  to  ie^>ard  him  as  a  sort  of  im- 
personal dramatic  deity  who  would  fit  into  any  jjeriod 
^•^  Y^ll  i»«  Ix'  hts  into  that  in  whicii  he  actually  liv(>d. 

Tills  is  not  true  of  any  man,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
true  of  Shakespeare.  The  myth  concernino'  the  im- 
personality of  the  dramatist  and  the  idea  that  he 
esca])cd  the  limitations  of  his  ao-e  are  jioin<>'  the  way 
of  other  superstitions.  Not  only  did  the  poet  shai'e 
the  limitations  of  his  <>'enerati()ii ;  in  some  resi)ects 
!ie  was  beliind  his  time.  Tlie  Elizabethan  ago  was 
one  of  burstiiio.  lifv.  ]\\.^v  it.li„.ioiis  and  l)olitical 
forces  were  slirrin<.'  in  the  heart  of  Old  En<>-land.  A 
sensitive  ear  mi<>ht  have  heard  waruin»'s  of  the  storm 
that  was  to  break  out  in  the  next  century,  destroyiiif^' 
in  its  ])ath  the  monaichy  and  carrying;'  away  many  oi 
,tlie  r(dif^ious  traditions  of  the  people.  Puiitaiusm 
was  be^inniiic.-  to  show  its  head.  Political  demo- 
cracy, thouj>'h  not  yet  born,  was  already  conceived, 
hrom  this  throbbin<>'  life  that  was  to  mean  so  much 
to  the  future,  Shakespeare  turned  away.  Like  his 
own  Hamlet  he  found  the  pr(d)lems  of  his  time  be- 
yond iiis  powers.  The  amours  of  i)rinces,  the  jeal- 
ousies of  lovers,  the  intri<>ues  of  statesmen,  these  he 
could  deal  with  ;  but  the  <.'reat  (luestions  the  world 
was  be,yinnin<)'  to  face  were  not  for  him.  As  he  grew 
older  he  seems  to  have  retired  further  from  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day,  and  the  philosophical  detachment 
of  Prospero  represents,  perhaps,  more  closely  than 
any  other  of  his  creations,  his  final  outlook  on  the 
world. 

AVere  we  able  to  read  the  dramas  to-day  with  un- 
biassed judgment  and  escape  the  spell  of  their  rich 
pageantry  and  the  varied  interplay  of  motives,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  be  struck  with  the  undemocratic 
tendencies  they  manifest.  Walt  Whitman  was  not 
wrong  in  calling  Shakespeare  feudal  or  in  declai-ing 
that  "the  low  characters,  mechanics,  even  the  loyal 
henchmen — all  in  themselves  nothing — serve  as 
capital  foils  to  the  aristocracy." 

The  people— "the  greasy  mob"— are  always  the 
butt  of  the  poet's  humour,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
object  of  his  pity  and  affection.  No  tender  feeling 
crept  into  his  repiesentation  of  their  vacillating 
moods.  They  are  pictured  as  the  easy  tools  of 
nimbler  w'its  and  as  probably  deserving  the  fate 
which  their  crassness  earns  them.  Leaders  of  popu- 
lar revolts,  like  Jack  Cade,  are  treated  with  a  coh- 
tempt  that  ill  consorts  with  our  modern  respect  for 
tiiose  ill-fated  risings  of  the  people.  He  could  not 
see  the  significance  of  the  Lollard  movement.  The 
wrongs  of  a  TiCar,  the  fate  of  a  Ciesnr  moved  him  pro- 
foundly. But  the  sorrows  of  the  common  i)eoi)le 
were  not  within  the  compass  of  his  canvas. 

He  shared,  too,  the  national  prejudices  of  his 
couutrymen.    Henry  V.  is  a  strutting  militarist  of 


the  deep(\st  dyi".  if  he  liad  not  been  a  king  and  a 
soldier  he  miglit  have  been  a  leader-writer  for  the 
"Morning  Post"  or  tlie  "JJaily  T(degiaph."  Tiie 
play  which  bears  his  name  is  nothing  more  than  a 
l)iece  of  jmtriotic  rhetoric.  The  poet's  treatment  of 
Joan  of  Arc  is  so  strongly  tainted  with  national  jjic- 
judice  as  to  be,  not  merely  uncduvalious,  but  brutal. 
A  music-hall  artiste's  rei)resentation  of  a  militant 
suft'ragette,  at  the  time  when  women  were  struggling 
for  i)olitical  recognition,  could  not  have  been  in 
worse  taste. 

It  is  useless,  in  face  of  tliese  blemishes,  lo  pl(>ad 
(iiat  Sliakesjieare,  both  on  account  of  his  genius,  and 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  did  not 
aiul  couhl  not  "take  sides."  lie  did  "take  sides," 
and  the  side  he  hapi)ened  to  take  was  that  which  was 
in  favour  at  the  Court  and  among  the  majority  of  his 
couutrymen.  We  do  not  blame  him.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  only  condition  under  whi<-h  he  could  liave 
bequeatlied  his  dramas  to  the  world.  It  is,  more- 
over, too  much  to  be  expected  that  one  man  should 
combine  in  himself  the  genius  of  a  Shakes])earc  and 
the  insight  and  i)assion  of  a  social  prophet.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  necessary  to  realise  that  the  Shake- 
speare mytli  is  exploded  and  tiiat  the  superman  of 
dramatic-  art  was,  after  all,  like  the  rest  of  us,  limited 
in  his  outlook  and  circumscribed  in  his  sympathies 
by  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

"The  New  Social  Order." — Kev.  A.  Chootliam.  Publislied 
liy  B.  Jiansdown  and  Sons,  the  "  AVilt.shiro  Times," 
Trowbridge.  1/6,  by  post  1/8.  (  A  contril)ution  to  t.ho 
discussion  of  economics  from  a  Socialist  and  Chnstian 
standpoint.) 

"  What  Everyone  should  know  about  the  War,"  by  Richard 
Lee,  M.A.    Messrs.  C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd.    '2/-  net. 

"  Britain's  Cuilt  in  the  Great  War,"  by  Eichard  Lee,  Jf.A. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  author,  4  Moigan  St.,  Dundee. 
1/2,  post  free. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

LABOn?  DAY  Pi?OCESSION.  —  Wo  are  glad  to  liC 
able  to  announce  we  are  this  year  to  take  part  m  the 
First  of  May  celebrations,  and  that  the  liev.  R.  W.  Sorensen 
will  be  oiir  speaker  at  the  Hyde  Pai-k  demonstration  in  the 
afternoon.  We  are  taking  part  in  the  procession  whicii 
marches  from  the  I^mbankment  to  tlie  Paik,  and  all  re<Kle;s 
of  this  paiK-r  are  asked  to  FORM  TV  BI':H1ND  OUR 
BANNEl?  ON  TH  R  FIRST  OF  MAY.  The  piocession  leaves 
about  2  p.m.,  and  oui-  exact  position  in  it  will  be  given  ne.xt 
week.  All  who  believe  that  Christianity  and  Labour  i;re 
forces  which  must  be  brought  together  are  asked  to  join  lis, 
Avhether  they  be  actual  members  or  no. 

OPKN  AIR  MISSION.— Friday,  April  2;^rd,  at  o-i.j, 
Marble  Arch,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  At  7-4.),  Walthamstow, 
Hoe  Street,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  Sunday,  2.3th,  at  .3-80, 
lOaling  Common,  Basil  Ti-itton.  Monday,  26th,  at  7-45,  Ley- 
toiistcme,  outside  G.E.R.  Station,  Re'.-.  R.  W.  Sorensen. 
Tuesday,  27th,  at  5-4.5,  Marble  Arch,  Rev.  R.  W.  Soren.sen. 
Wednesday, '  2Sth,  at  7-45,  Lewishani,  the  Market  Place, 
Rev.  Frank  Finchnm.  Thursday,  29th,  at  7-45,  Kentish 
To^^•n,  ■outsid(>  Trinity  Presbyterian  Chui'ch,  Rev.  .Tames 
Eraser,  Rev.       W.  Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.Cl.  . 
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Th'  Loonie. 


"When  I  started  to  walk  from  Ilanley  to  C'oi  l)ri(l<>c 
ji  fre.sli  breeze  was  blo\viu<>-,  but  before  long  it 
dropped  aud  the  heat  became  well-iii<>'li  unbearable. 
By  uoou  1  had  left  Swaiistoii  behind  aud  was  out  in 
the  laue.s  ajjain,  more  tiiau  ready  for  au  early  diniiej . 
A  stiie  offered  a  couveuieiit  seat ;  I  mounted  it  aud 
found  myself  lookiii{>'  over  a  broad  expanse  of 
meadow,  with  an  allotment  at  my  feet. 

A  little  elderly  man  was  at  work  amon<>'  the  rasp- 
berry canes.  He  saw  me,  plucked  a  great  labbage 
leaf,  piled  it  with  beriies,  and  stepping-  carefully 
amoug  his  plants,  came  aud  thrust  it  into  my  hand ; 
then  stood  and  watched  me  eat  the  cool,  sweet  fruit, 
with  childlike  satisfaction. 

His  was  a  wrinkled  face,  burned  brown  by  the  sun. 
A  hundred  little  Hues  were  traced  about  the  mouth 
and  eyes ;  it  was  easy  to  see  they  came  from  much 
smiling'.  His  ready  smile  was  singularly  sweet.  1 
found  myself  watching  for  it  and  greeting  it  with  a 
stiange  pleasure. 

We  discussed  'lotments,  tlien  went  further  afield. 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  in  the  company  of  one  who 
loved  not  only  the  green  growing  tilings  among 
which  he  worked,  but  bird  aud  beast — and,  above  all, 
little  children. 

When,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  made  to  moA^e,  he 
refilled  tlie  empty  leaf  and  held  it  out  to  me,  smiling. 
Hesitating — but  the  man  was  evidently  a  i)oor  man 
— T  pulled  out  a  coin. 

He  .smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"Keep  thy  silver,"  he  said.    "I've  no  use  for  it." 
"No  use  for  a  shilling?"    I  laughed. 
"Nay,"  he  said.    "What  do  I  want  wi'  it?  To 
die  not  worth  the  clo'es  I  stand  up  in  !    I'll  not  get 
that  high,  but  maybe  I'll  get  somewheres  near  it." 
"A  queer  ambition  that,"  I  said,  wondering. 
He  looked  at  me,  witli  a  sudden  question  in  his 
mild  blue  eyes,  then,  as  if  he  had  found  me  worthy 
of  confidence,  began  to  speak. 

"Queer!    Ay,  I'd  ha' thought  so  once.    I  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  gowld  hadna'  gotten  howld 
o'  me  heart.    At  school  I'd  trade  me  marlies  and 
turn  'em  into  pennies.    At  sixteen  I  was  'prenticed 
to  th'  building,  and  everytliing  I  touched  turned  to 
owld.    I  took  me  money  to  th'  bank,  fur  I'd  the 
>ense  to  know  tliat  'tis  there  that  money  breeds,  but 
I'd  ha'  liked  better  to  ha'  kep'  it  somewheres  where 
I    I  could  see  it  and  feel  it.    Th'  year  I  was  twenty-five 
)    me  mother  died.    AVhen  they  came  about  her  stone, 
\    I'd  me  answer  ready  :      'Iler'll  lie  as  quiet  under 
ji    grass.'    Tliey  weiit  away,  but  all  that  week  I  argy- 
ij    hargied  in  me  mind,  and  no  quiet  could  I  get,  thougli 
T  cur.sed  ineself  for  a  fool. 

"When  Saturday  night  came  I  went  up  to  th' 
Star.'    I  was  never  a  heavy  drinker,  me  head 
wouldn't  stand  it,  and  I  liated  partin'  wi'  th'  money, 
!)nt  'twas  good  for  bus'ness  to  keep  in  wi'  th'  boys, 
f)  I  took  me  glass  wi'  th'  rest. 

"At  half-past  eight  or  thereabouts  I  came  out  agen, 
-leady  on  nie  feet,  but  wi'  me  eyes  burniu'  and  the 

iioughts  swirlin'  in  me  head  like  a  mill  race.  The 
light  was  dying,  but  there  was  plenty  left  to  see  by. 
Tiy  Sutterly  Lane  a  beggar  stopped  nle;  a  youngish 
man.    1  cursed  him  and  went  on. 


"Wlieii  1  come  to  th'  big  stone  I  sat  down  and 
droi)jH'(l  me  head  betwixt  me  liands.  .\fe  thoughts 
went  swirlin'  rownd  and  rownd,  and  in  the  middle 
of  em'  ail  was  a  tombstone. 

'  Presently  someone  near  by  said,  "Benjy.' 

"i  looked  up.    The  beggar  was  silting  by  me  side. 

"  'Benjy,'  he  say,s  agen. 

"  'Who  towld  you  to  Benjy  nu;?'  1  growled, 

"  'I  was  in  th'  'Star'  jest  now,'  he  says,  'and  I 
lieard  you  and  the  rest  o'  th'  boys  talkin'.  Politics,' 
he  says.  'You  called  yourself  a  fiee  man.  You'ie 
no  free  man,  Benjy.' 

"  'What  am  I  then,  you  fool?'  I  says. 

'You're  a  slave,'  lie  says,  'and  I'll  show  you 
your  muster. ' 

"Wi'  that  he  put  his  hand  in  liis  jiocket  and  'Look 
here,'  he  says,  and  there  in  his  luutd  was  a  gowld 
suv'riu. 

"1  might  ha'  thought  'Iwas  a  (luecr  thing  that  him 
as  had  Legged  a  penny  siiould  show  me  a  suv'rin, 
but  1  didn't.    I  jes'  sat  and  stared  at  th'  gowld. 

'Here's  your  master,'  he  says  agen,  'and  I'll 
prove  it.  1  begged  a  penny  from  you  five  minutes 
gone  by.  You'd  ha'  liked  well  enough  to  give  it  me, 
l)ut  your  master  cracd-ted  liis  whi])  and  you  come  to 
lieel.  And  you'd  like  well  enougli  to  stop  argy- 
bargying  in  your  mind  and  put  a  stone  over  your 
mother,'  lie  says,  'but  you  cannot  because  gowld's 
your  master.' 

"  1  nuidc  answor  to  r,ay  '  It's  a  tie,'  Imt  tho  word-;  stuck  in 
1110  tliioat,  for  1  knew  'tuas  God's  truth. 

"I  sat  and  starod  at  tlie  suv'rin,  and  ai't(>r  a  wliile  I  saw 
snniniat  else,  and  T  said:  '  Wliat's  that  nrark  in  yer  handy' 

"  '  'Tis  the  niai  k  of  an  owld  wound,'  he  says. 

"  '  How  did  you  get  it!-'  says  J. 

"  '  A  nail,'  he  says. 

"  'It  must  have  hcen  a  iniKlity  I)nd  tear,'  sav.i  T.  '  What's 
your  traded' 

" 'Carpenterin','  ho  says,  '  tliou.yh  I've  done  a  tiit  of 
fishin'  too  in  me  time.' 

"'There's  not  mucii  to  lie  made  nut  of  earnenterin','  I 
says. 

"  At  that  lie  begins  t(j  lau<i;li  softly  to  himself. 

"'Ay,'  he  says,  'that's  ti'ue.  Th'  day  that  Jiail  went 
throusih  ine  hand,'  h((  says.  'I  wasn't  worth  th'  clo'es  I 
stood  up  in.' 

"A  queer  feelin'  came  over  me,  but  look  awny  from  his 
hand  T  couldn't.' 

"After  a  time,  'When  was  it  done?'  I  says. 

"  'Many  a  long  year  ago,'  he  answers  me. 

"At  that  I  started,  for  I  could  see  th'  red  blood  tricklin' 
from  th'  wound  and  droppin'  on  th'  grass. 

"  'Many  a  long  year!'  I  cried.  'Why,  man'  'tis  bleodin' 
now!' 

"  'Ay,'  he  said,  'and  will  bleed,  Bcn.jy,  'til  you  and  such 
as  you  have  changed  your  mast<^r.' 

"  At  that  1  looked  up  and  met  I-fis  eyes.  I  tell  you  'tis  a 
fearful  thing  to  look  into  His  eyes,  tliough  I  swear  they 
held  nothin'  i)ut  a  great  nity. 

"I  knew  Him  then.  I  cried  aloud  and  covered  me  face 
wi'  me  hands,  and  \\hen  I  looked  up  I  was  alone,  and  not  a 
sound  was  thore  liut  th'  wind  in  th'  trees." 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the  road  a  cart  passed 
me.    The  carter  walked  lieside  it,  a  straw  between  his  lips. 

I  suited  niy  pace  to  his,  and  asked  who  owned  the  allot- 
ment by  the  stile. 

A  slow  grin  overspread  his  face. 

"Him,"  he  said,  "he's  a  loonie.  Loonie  Benjy  they  call 
him.  Give  away  his  peas  and  'taters  to  any  old  woman,  he 
will.  .He'd  give  away  th'  coat  from  his  back,  and  has  many 
a  time.  Goin'  to  Corbiidge,  Mister!-'  I'll  gi'e  thee  a  lift 
for  sixpe.. 
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Organised  Public  Service. 


At  0  small  Round  Table  (.oiifcronci'  last  week  a  few 
men  and  women  met  for  serious  dismssion  as  to 
Christianity  and  l)usiness, 

.Malcolm  Sjjarkes  led  off  w  illi  u,  deej)ly  int<M'est.iii(;' 
rucount  of  the  Building'  Tiades'  I'ailiameiit.  Jii 
order  to  achieve  the  ^aw  World  we  wanl,  we  must 
get  hold  of  certain  principles.  Amonjyst  these  were 
(a)  that  our  aim  should  be  lo  achieve  a  Self- 
doverninf^'  Democracy  for  Oruaiiised  Pu1)Iic 
Service. 

(b)  That  each  industry  should  first  set  to  work  lo 
I)ui  its  own  house  in  ordei-,  for  it  is  the  people  in  the 
industry  who  can  really  uiuh'rstand  what  is  needed. 
That  such  an  efi^ort  will  develop  the  team  spirit. 

(c)  Tliat  sucli  couceutration  of  the  industry  for 
the  industry  must  be  based  on  the  ideal  of  ])ublic 
seivice,  ami  that,  therefore,  the  <>i'eatest  safef>'uard 
to  tliis  cud  wouUl  be  ilie  i)ul)lic  declaration  of  idl 
surjdus  earnings  and  how  surplus  was  used.  Thut 
such  reserve  funds  should  <>o  neitlicr  lo  employers 
nor  employed,  oi-  ralhei',  shall  we  say,  to  individual 
members  of  the  industry,  I)ut  be  used  for  education, 
research  and  public  use. 

(d)  That  the  whole  ar<>umenl  as  to  whether  pi'o- 
duction  for  service  rather  than  for  iirofit  is  fhe  prac- 
tical road  for  industry  must  be  settled  by  trial. 

(e)  Tbat  Bad  must  be  comiuered  by  tlie  Better. 
That  this  stru<><>le  is  a  battle  between  ideas— and 
fhe  best  men  can  be  o-ot  for  I  be  best  idea.  In  a  con- 
flict of  ideas,  the  whoU'  object  is  to  g:et  the  pro- 
S'ramme  right. 


.Malcolm  8parkes  emphasised  the  advisability 
of  voluntariness  of  any  adoj)tion  of  a  new  idea.  H 
was  belnf«-  )ealised  that  the  i)ower  to  control  labour 
was  sli])i)in<i'  fi'om  the  j-'rasp  of  the  employers. 

As  ref^aided  the  immediate  future,  the  lecturer 
afjain  affirmed  that  indu.stiy  must  not  be  for  plunder 
but  for  service,  and  he  suf>'f?ested  that  some  kind  of 
interim  arrangement  to  ])rid{>"e  over  the  chauf^e  from 
one  system  to  another  mif^ht  be  found  in  some 
scheme  for  exchanf>'in<>-  the  system  of  interest  for 
one  of  f>uarautee  for  money  supplied. 

The  conference  then  protteeded  to  ranf>e  round  (be 
subject  of  Christianity  and  businesH,  and  it  was  clear 
that  those  who  spoke  from  piactical  exjjerience  in 
business  were  under  the  firmest  conviction  that  they 
could  not  act  Christianly  under  tlie  present  .system. 

.V  membei-  in  the  tailorin*)-  trade  revealed  to  us 
many  thin'ys  wliitdi  made  us, realise  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  any  kind  of  honesty  under  comi)et ition, 
and  a  commercial  traveller  frankly  demonstialed  to 
the  little  company  that  if  we  are  in  truth  lo  acl 
accordinf>'  to  Christ's  teachin{4',  we  must,  in  justice 
to  our  own  con.sciences,  do  our  utmost  to  brinf?  about 
the  chanp'e  which  will  remove  the  unwillinji'  hajid 
fiom  tiie  tliroat  of  a  brother. 

We  all  felt  that  we  were  "in  it,"  and  that,  lof?ether 
with  the  world  around  us,  we  must  bear  the  sin  and 
the  shame  of  the  present  evil  system, 

A  desire  was  expressed  that  we  mip'ht  continue 
these  confex'ences,  for  the  mailer  could  not  ))e  left 
as  we  were  oblig-ed  to  leave  it. 


A  Crusader  in  Denmark. 


When  liavelling  abroad  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  in- 
frcasiiig  oneness  of  tlie  human  race;  we  are  all  membei-s  one 
of  another.  In  Europe  to-day  all  <-ountries  are  faced  with 
the  same  problems  in  varying  stages  of  aciiteness,  and  in  iill 
countries  is  being  waged  the  same  battle  of  ideas  for  mas- 
tery in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  tell  what  will  be  the  dominant  idoas  that  Avill  decide  for 
our  civilisation  its  new  orientation. 

Her©  in  Denmark,  tor  example,  there  arc  earnest  Christian 
people  wlio  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  failure  of  the  orthodo.x 
Christian  Cluireh,  and  who  submit  the  same  solution  to 
pi-esent-day  problems  that  the  "  Crnsader  "  is  proclaiming 
in  England.  True,  they  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have 
lit  the  torch  that  will  show  the  way  out,  in  Denmark,  of  the 
impasso  of  our  present  civilisation. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  as  English  readers  have  learned 
through  the  daily  Press,  there  has  been  a  grave  political 
crisis  in  Denmark.  This  crisis  has  afforded  Danish  Christian 
pacifists  a  fine  op])ortunity  of  beai'ing  ^^■itness  to  the  Jiight 
that  is  within  them. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  several  factors,  but  the 
main  cause  of  the  crisis  «as  the  adverse  lesult  of  the  ple- 
biscite taken  in  the  Flenslioi-g  zone  of  Sr-hleswig.  The  Peace 
Treaty  stipulated  that  South  Holstein  should  be  retained  by 
Germany,  that  North  Holstein  should  be  ced*>d  to  Dennmi-k, 
and  that  Lower  Holstein,  or  the  inttM'veuing  region,  of  which 
Flensborg  is  the  chief  city,  should  be  the  subject  of  a  plebis- 
cite, as  both  Denmark  and  Germany  laid  claim  to  this 
region.  This  plebiscite  was  taken  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  resulted  in  2S  per  cent,  of  the  votes  being  cast  for 
Denmark  and  72  per  cent,  for  Germany.    In  spit<;  of  this 


decisive  verdict  against  Dcnmaik,  a  violent  agitation  was 
started  to  lepudiate  the  result  of  the  plebiscite,  although 
Denmark  and  Gei-many  had  equal  opportunity  of  putting 
their  case  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  was  this 
sinister  agitation  that  was  the  main  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tional dismissal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  /able,  by  the  King, 
to  which  the  workers  replied  by  the  threat  of  a  general 
strike.  For  the  present  a  compromise  baa  been  arranged, 
and  a  general  election  will  be  held  here  on  April  26tii,  when 
die  people  of  Denmark  w  ill  have  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  will.  However,  this  election  must  not  be  inter- 
preted as  in  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  Flensborg 
problem,  as  naturally  other  que.stions  are  involved  in  a 
general  election. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  crisis  that  the  Danish 
Christian  Peace  Society,  in  their  bi-monthly  paper,  "  Freds- 
\'ardeii,"  etlited  by  Holgai-  Larsen,  published  a  strong  pro- 
tost  against  a  continuance  of  this  agitation  for  the  inclusion 
of  Flensborg  in  Denmark,  in  the  face  of  the  result  of  tho 
plebiscite.  This  manifesto  not  only  was  signed  by  the 
committee,  but  received  the  endorsement  of  ovei-  a  hundred 
of  the  Danish  clerK.v.  Sad  to  relate,  this  witness  to  Christian 
principle  raised  the  "patriotic"  ire  of  the  Dean  of  Copon- 
liagen,  who  w  rote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Press,  condemning 
the  manifesto.  No  wonder  Danish  congregations  have 
diminished  to  insignificant  proportions  in  most  eliurches. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  inferential  expression  of  tho  sanity  and 
spiritual  health  of  the  Danish  people,  and  merely  preparatory 
in  this  ago  of  unbelief  to  the  fuller  and  more  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  in  th«'  days  to 
come. 


Friday,  April  2:3rd.  1920.  THE  CRUSADER. 

Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.   may   be    had  on 
jBjL         application       to     the      t'ellowship  Orgunisfr, 
/^y^^k      Christian  Commonwealth    Fellowship,    23,  liride 
I^^S^t    Line,     London,     L'.CA.,      enelosimj  stamped 
EB^^HM    addressed     envelope.        The     mmijnum  annual 
subscriptions   for  new  members  is  Is.   bd.  It 
tSt         is  Fellowship  ijor   all   who  ean)    to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  ]tadge.\ 
fendants.   studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
l'est:ir/e  Vid. 

Tf'f  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
core  of  Fellowship  Organiser.  Christian  Commonwealth 
Fellowship,  23,  liride  Lane,  London,  EC.^.  Put  your  number 
and  iniliaU  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  enrelope. 

"The  White  International." 

Duriiij?  the  war,  we  of  the  C.C.F.  were  proud  that 
our  members  were  able  to  do  so  much  for  Fellowship  ; 
to  overleap  barriers,  aud  to  find  Fellows  amoiiff 
those  of  other  nations  as  they  did.  There  are  still 
barbed  wire  entanj^-lements  left,  beueatli  whicli  avc 
have  to  get,  and  we  liave  special  opportunities  in  our 
correspondence  and  in  the  fact  that  our  paper,  the 
"Crusader,"  finds  its  way  into  many  forbidden  areas 
created  by  prejudice  and  su.spicion.  "I  feel 
strons'ly,"  writes  4017  (Brynmawi),  "tliat  the 
C.C.F.  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about 
that  international  goodwill  which  seems  to  me  sucli 
an  imperative  necessity  at  the  present  time.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  get  more  and  more  members  from 
countries  outside  England.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
lliat  I  was  able  to  write  to  a  German  the  other  day. 
He  is  a  Saxon,  and  had  cherislied  hopes  of  great 
things  for  the  League  of  Nations."  We  have  in  our 
hands  a.s  a  Fellowship  a  power  that  in  a  way  is 
unique — to  spread  tlie  .spirit  that  will  establish  a 
League  of  Xatious  ;  for  we  have  members  all  over 
the  world,  and  they  have  become  members  because 
of  something  iu  them  that  was  evei'  reaching  out  to 
their  Fellows.  This  week  a  Nigerian  Catholic  joins 
us  in  Lagos,  and  an  Indian  girl  student  in  Hyder- 
abad, both  anxious  to  make  friends  with  peo])le  of 
other  lands.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  2007 
in  Germany,  an  eailv  member  who  did  some  .s]dendid 
Fellowship  work  in  an  internment  camp  duiing  the 
war.  ■'!  was  jdeased  beyond  measure,"  lie  says, 
"when  I  received  your  welcome  letter  bringing  the 
glad  tidings  that  our  Fellowshij)  had  found  a  new 
home.  Though  I  knew  (he  White  International 
could  not  be  shelterless  long,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  search  for  new  quarters  might  prove 
somewhat  difficult.  I  would  like  to  exjjiess  my  sin- 
j  cere  gratitude  to  (he  'Ciusader'  for  taking  us  in. 
Tlie  paper  is  not  altogether  strange  (o  nie  ;  1  liad  a 
1  copy  of  it  while  interned  in  England." 

What  we  can  do. 

Will  you  remember  2007  .sometimes  in  his  efforts 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  motto  in  troubled 
Germany?'    Ami  will  you  help  us  to  prove  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  name  he  has  given  the  Fellowship,  by 
linking  up  as  much  as  i)ossible  with  members  of  other 
nationalities?      .')09o  writes  from  Bilthoven,  Hol- 
land:  "I  would  be  so  glad  if  you  could  put  me  in 
I  touch  with  any  foreign  Fellows  who  can  write 
l!  English,  particularly  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 
'  or  China .    I  should  make  it  part  of  my  international 


business  to  get  in  touch  with  lliem."  We  shall  be 
glad  to  do  our  bes(  (o  help  other  Fellows  as  inter- 
nal ioiially-ni  Inded  to  do  their  part. 

Our  Means  of  Service. 

But — but — Fellows,  this  i.'S  all  pious  \erbiage  un- 
less you  all  make  use  of  the  means  that  lie  in  your 
hands.  What  avail  to  lament  international  ami 
interdenominational  ill-will  and  a  degeiuMate  Pi-ess, 
if  we  do  nothing?  Are  you  doing  youi-  bit  to  make 
known  the  paper  that  has  given  us  our  new  oppor- 
tunity? Some  Fellows  write  to  say  that  they  can- 
not get  the  "Crusader"  from  the  newsagents.  Our 
replj-  is  :  "Keep  on  till  you  can  !"  Thei  e  is  no  other 
way  to  bring  such  a  paper  to  the  notice  of  news- 
agents. In  the  pre-war  days  one  did  not  often  buy 
suffrage  papers  from  newsagents,  but  from  persever- 
ing women  who  stood  in  rain,  or  in  pitiless  heat,  and 
sold  them,  hour  after  hour.  We  want  something  of 
that  spirit  now.  By  hook  or  by  crook  get  the 
"Crusader"  and  get  it  regularly.  But,  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  paper,  don't  stop  there.  See  that  all 
yoiir  "links"  take  it  I'egularly,  post  specimen  copies 
to  friends,  send  back  numbers  to  those  who  cannot 
buy  it ;  worry  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of 
whatever  society  you  may  belong  to  till  it  is  cir- 
culated among  the  members,  get  it  into  the  churches, 
leave  it  in  trams  and  buses  and  trains.  "Just  at 
present,"  writes  4301.  fiom  an  Incurable  Home  in 
London,  "I  think  I  can  best  helj)  by  introducing 
the  "Crusader"  to  a  few  new  friends.  No  doubt  its 
Labour  sympathies  and  its  red-hot  earnestne.s,s  about 
social  and  international  righteousness  will  be  rather 
'strong  meat'  for  some  of  the  Fellows;  but  it  is 
scrupulously  Christian  in  tone  and  tempei',  even 
wlien  most  vigorous  in  condemnation  of  wrong- 
doing. Very  hearty  congiatulations  and  wannest 
wishes  for  long  and  hap])y  comradeshi])  between 
(Jrusaders  and  Fellowshi])pers,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
(/hristian  Commonwealth  which  we  combine  to 
build."    Now,  Fellows,  voui-  rejdy? 

Introductions. 

.").363  (Lagos),  engaged  in  teacliin<i;,  a  luemlier  of  tlie 
"  Apostlesliip  of  Prayer,"  .itul  liooiily  interested  in  religious, 
MJfial,  and  literary  matters,  wislie*  liHks  with  young  people. 

o.Mil  (Hyderabad),  a  Hindu  student,  is  anxious  to 

correspond  witli  younij  women. 

Fellowship  Wanted  and  Offered. 

M.H.  (^'ienna)  ask.s  for  two  hooks:  Prentice  Mulfoi'd's 
story  (edited  by  W.  Rider  and  Son),  and  "The  Swamp 
Anjiel,"  l)y  Prcntico  Mulford.  He  will  send  four  German 
l)Ooks,  of  good  quality,  in  return. 

"  WiJl  you  nut  nu'  in  touch  with  a  young  correspondent, 
intei-ested  in  good  hooks,  history,  and  eiverytliing  in  every- 
day life,"  asks  4901  (Meltliani).  She  has  lecently  i-eturned 
home  to  keep  hoiise,  after  liaving  htien  in  charge  of  several 
girls  in  a  workroom,  and  needs  a  young  friend. 

3507  ( Ijiversedge)  would  like  to  get  into  toucii  with  some 
advanced  stiulent  of  New  Thouglit,  one  .ihle  to  teach  another 
how  to  ovei-come  those  things  that  prevent  \is  from  being 
possessed  of  the  "  real  true  spirit." 

41J9  (Helston),  a  farmer,  Methodist  local  pre.acher  nnd 
."socialist,  asks  for  links  with  Fellows  neai-.  Will  he  write  to 
4040  (Penryn),  also  a  local  preacher,  ami  4428  (Tinro),  a 
French  master,  on  trial  as  a  preacher. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


APPEAL  TO  MR.  BONAR  LAW. 

RcikUms  will  he  inloresied  to  know  lluil  shortly 
Letore  the  icloase  of  tlie  liuii^'cr-st inkers  I  roiii  .\U)Uiil- 
joy  Ihisou  was  aiiiioimccMl,  tlic  iollovviii'''  letter  lo  Mr. 
Boiiar  Law  was  delivered  to  liiiii  at  the  House  o! 
Commons  by  certain  iiieiii hers  ol  the  "tJrusader" ' 
•■•roup  :  — 

To  tlif  liiylit  lion.  A.  Boiiar  l^aw. 
Sir, — On  helmll'  of  a  muiiher  ol  Christian  men  and  women, 
who  holiovo  tliat  Governinrnt  by  leai  and  violence  will  never 
l)^in^^  aliont  tho  liapiMness,  contentment,  and  hi<ihest  <2;ood  of 
an.v  ncoule,  1  write  to  say  that  wo  view  w  ith  urofinind  }^rief, 
and  "indignation  the  present  method.s  of  His  Majesty'.s 
Government  in  freland,  and  especially  the  eontinnons 
imprisonment  of  Irisluncn  w  ithont  trial. 

Such  methods  are  anti-{ 'Hiistian,  and  can  (miy  result  in 
present  and  future  evil,  and  we  would  therefore  urge  ujion 
you,  .sir,  the  vital  necessity  of  sup- 
jjortinf?  an  immediate  an<l  fearless 
policy  of  self-government  for  fre- 
land," and  that  your  iirst  attention 
he  given  to  the  freeing  of  the  pri- 
soners now  dying  in  Mount  joy 
Prison  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  of  the  Crown. 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Yours  faitlifully. 
Chairman  of  the  "Crusader"  Oroun. 

THE  NEW  CENSORSHIP. 

We  referred  reeiMilly  l<) 
Upton  Sinclair's  recent  hook, 
"The  Brass  Che(dv."  The 
Glaso'ow  "Forward"  has  this 
note  on  the  methods  bein<>'  eni- 
pl'oyed  to-supi)r(>ss  its  damninj^' 
indictment  :  — 

Upton  Sinclair's  rcnioi'seless  in- 
dictment of  the  methods  adopted  hy 
the  Capitalist  Press  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people  is  heing  sabo- 
taged hy  the  Paper  Trusts.  The 
first  edition  of  "The  Brass  Check" 
Mas  gone  in  a  few  weeks,  but  he  is 
heing  i)aulked  and  baffled  at  every 
turn  in  an  attempt  to  secure  paper 
i'or  the  second  print.  Wliy?  In 
the  "Paper  Trade  Journal,"  of  New 
Yoi'k,  an  explanation  is  to  hand, 
for  in  an  editorial  of  the  February 
issue  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
paper  trade,  and  it  alone,  has  the 
power  to  destroy  "red  revolutionary 
Kadicalism."  I'erpend,  ye  believers  in  a  free  country,  free 
speech,  and  free  Press: — 

"  If  you  w  ant  to  effect  the  genuine  cui  e,  .vou  just  wipe 

out  the  source  of  supply.    .    .        Let  us  choki'  off  tlie 

supply  of  paper  to  these  enemies  of  government,  of  law 

and  order,  and  ovir  daily  liread." 

The  editoi'ial  goes  on  to  suggest  a  secret  confeience  of  ))aper 
manufacturers  without  delay,  "  for  dangerous  se(>d  is  being 
rapidly  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  is  falling  on  fertile 
ground."  As  Herbert  Henry  Asquith  woiild  say,  "  A\'hat 
could  be  better  for  a  nation  than  private  enterprise P" 

INDIAN   CHRISTIANS   AND  NATIONALISM. 

Indian  Christians  are  discovering-  that  thoir  alle<>-i- 
ancc  belongs  to  tlieir  Motherland  and  their  fellow- 


countrymen  Hither  than  to  the  British  bureniucracy. 
The  followino'  is  from  a  liiiidoo  ^laper — "The 
Slaudai'd '  : 

W'v  are  ilie  >(;ns  of  the  soil  and  ycL  act  as  though  s\v  arc 
not.  We  Ikuc  spent  (nir  eiu>rgies  in  culti\ating  the  syiii- 
patiiy  and  the  patronage  of  J'higlisb  orficiakloni^  and  what 
wonder,  then,  tluit  we  have  alienatetl  tlie  atfec'tion  of  tho'Se 
whose  earnest  endeavours  Jiavc  been  dirccti'd  to  get  posses 
sion  of  the  reins  of  administi-atiim  from  the  hands  of  thi' 
present  foreign,  julers.  It  is  true,  that  till  now  the 
l)iireauoi'a<-y  whom  we  were  cultivating,  and  whose  support 
we  have  been  courting,  iiad  till  very  recently  entrenehcd 
its(>lf  behind  what  appeared  to  be  a  \'ery  formidable  raiin>art, 
viz.,  the  tloctrine  that  Indians  were  incapable  (if  managing 
their  own  affairs;  no  matter  v\hat  his  Indian  fellow- 
countrymen  of  another  creed  thought  of  his  (-ondiict,  Ihe 
Indian  Christian  thought  his  position  •  was  strategically 
sound;  but  now  the  rampart  has  iieen  breached,  due  to  the 
.-ustained  as.saults  made  (Hi  it  by  the  forces  of  nationalism, 
and  the  tienehes  arc  no  longer  safe,  and  are  in  eminent  peril 
of  being  stormed,  and,  may  be,  our 
protectoi's  may  have  to  evacuate 
thcni,  and  then  what  becomes  of  nsP 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
STARVATION. 

A   Irao-ic   side-lioht   mi  the 
famine  conditions  prt>vailinp'  on 
the  Coiltinent  is  {>iven  in  a  i;  - 
port    from    the    Society  o! 
Fviehds  that  two  Vienna  Tni- 
versity  students  who  went  !u 
bed  from  liunper  and  exhaus- 
tion were  found  dead  some  (bys 
liiter,  while  it   is   added  t!i;n 
"one  often  sees  the  studen 
coats  buttoned  np   to  (•on( cnl 
the  ab.seuce  of  a  shirt."  ¥\om 
the  same   stricken   city,  iiot 
lon<>-  since,  came  news  that  old 
l)eo])le  were  voluntarily  coni- 
mitting  suicide  in   order  thai 
more  food  mifjht  be  left  for  . 
youn<>er     ones.  Condition^ 
whi(di  are  responsible  for  such 
trao'edies  am.cmo'  adults  are  ic- 
describably    terrible    for  ili 
children,  and  five  million  little 
ones  in  the  famine  lands  are  in 
hourly  peril  of  death  from 
ease  and  starvation.    The  Save  the  Children  Fuinl, 
with  its  head  office  at  2G,  Golden  Square,  London,'* 
AV.l,  bj-anches  throuphout  the  Kinp'dom,  and  inter 
nationtil  headquarters  at  Geneva,  exists  to  save  the 
innocent  victims  of  cruel  circumstances. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  wants  toOO.OOO  for  its  Self-Deniai, 
Fund,  for  a  vigorous  and  sustained  campaign  agniit' 
poverty,  snffering,  and  crime.  General  Booth  seems  to  he  y; 
lilissful  ignorance  of  the  belief  that  these  afflictions,  a~ 
named,  snring  from  a  denial  of  God's  jtistice. — "  Land  anc! 
Li])erty." 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


THE  u.sual  optimistic  reports  are  given  out  by 
tiie  Press  as  to  the  results  achievetl  at  San 
Remo.  But  the  serious  thinking  world  is 
uot  heeding  either  San  Remo  or  the  rumours  emanat- 
ing therefrom.  It  has  bigger  business  on  hand- 
business  which  will  make  of  none  effect  the  artificial 
relations  established  by  such  as  those  now  in  confer- 
ence. Signer  Nitti  seems  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
to  reality.  If  report  speak  truly,  he  is  prepared  to 
recognise  Russia  in  every  way. 

*  *  * 

PALESTINE,  we  find,  is  to  be  left  in  British 
hands.  Downing  Street  is  to  control  the 
affairs  of  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth,  as  once 
Rome  controlled  them.  But  though  Imperialism 
may  pos.sess  itself  of  the  empty  sepulchre  and  set  its 
seal  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  He  who  made  these  places 
holy  lies  beyond  its  power.  Ah,  if  only  they  could 
capture  Hini !  Then,  indeed,  they  might  regawl 
themselves  as  secure 

*  *  * 

IT  is  scarcely  realised  in  this  country   that  the 
Irish  rebellion  is  something  more  than  a  nega- 
tive protest  against  the  British  Government. 
As  the  "Nation"  savs,  "A  .strong  national  organi- 


sation, orderly  and  imperious,  is  creating  a  rival 
Irish  authority."  The  Irish  Parliament,  Dail 
Eireann,  keeps  a  controlling  hand  on  the  whole  na- 
tional movement,  a^d  makes  laws  dealing  with 
details  of  economic  or  agrarian  policy,  which  are 
respected  and  executed. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  Labour,  pointing  to  the  need  for 
organising  its  forces  for  the  control  of  the  nation's 
economic  and  industrial  life.  If  the  example  of 
Ireland  means  anything,  it  means  that  in  an  emer- 
gency, even  under  the  eyes  of  overwhelming  military 
forces,  the  united  workers  could  set  up  their  own 
organisation  and  exercise  real  authority.  The  strike 
is  a  negative  attitude.  The  work  of  a  proletarian 
republic  within  the  shell  of  the  Capitalist  State 
would  be  positive  and  constructive. 


TWO  Labour  delegations  are  about  to  start  upon 
missions  of  enquiry.    One  is  going  to  Russia 
and  the  other  to  Hungary.    It  is  only  a  little 
while  ago  that  a  similar  deputation  visited  Ireland. 

The  need  for  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  these 
cases  is  a  severe  criticism  both  of  our  Press  and  of 
Government  reports.  If  either  of  these  could  be  re- 
lied on  for  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  these  investigations  on  the  part 
of  Labour. 


IT  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  eyes 
of  the  workers  must  take  in  a  larger  view  than 
the  European  situation.  The  use  of  coloured 
troops  in  Germany  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
African  native  had  not  been  conscripted.  This  con- 
scription of  natives  is  the  immediate  and  urgent 
concern  of  Labour.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  E. 
D.  Morel  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  AVonien's  In- 
ternaticmal  Association,  black  troops  are  now  avail- 
able in  France  in  overwhelming  numbers  for  the 
suppression  of  industrial  revolt.  That  the.se  or 
similar  troops  would  be  used  in  this  country  in  an 
emergency  is  easily  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
Labour  should  be  "ready  to  make  its  own  the  cause 
of  democracy  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  that  may 
be  threatened. 
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The 

Vagabond 

The  iranip  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale.  Even 
the  exploited  wor- 
ker looks  down  ou 
him.  To  such  he 
is  a  loafer,  a  good- 
for-uothiiig.  The 
iiuui  who  is  not 
a  sure  tliat  his  .job 

will  last  over  next  week  professes  contempt  for  the 
precarious  existi'uce  of  the  vagabond.  Tliemselves 
busy  in  laying  up  goods  in  other  men's  barns,  the 
members  of  tlie  industrial  class  find  in  tlie  tramp's 
freedom  from  toil  subject  matter  for  sconi.  (/on- 
demned  to  economic  des})otism,  they  yet  cannot  ap- 
preciate his  immunity. 

It  is  true  that  this  member  of  the  community  per- 
forms no  useful  industrial  service.  But  neither  does 
tlie  munition  workei-,  tlie  employees  of  hinis  engaged 
in  supplying  the  luxuries  dictated  by  passing 
fashion,  the  laigo  army  employed  in  breweries, 
I)ublic-houses  and  su(di  like  places.  If  only  those 
engaged  in  real  social  service  were  entitled  to  res- 
pect, then  many  thousands  of  industrious  workers, 
not  to  speak  of  the  idle  rich,  must  share  the  social 
disgrace  of  the  vagabond.  In  a  society  where  it  is 
difficult  to  find  employment  really  dignified  and 
worthy  of  a  man's  best  eft'ort,  it  is  a  question  wliether 
the  abstention  of  our  nomadic  friend  is  not  a  virtue. 

This  belief  in  work  (any  work,  work  for  anyone, 
work  under  any  conditions)  is  one  of  the  supersti- 
tions imposed  on  us  by  the  ruling  class.  The  pro- 
fessional tramp  has  discarded  it.  He  has  dared  to 
challenge  one  of  our  most  clierished  social  conven- 
tions. And  he  has  his  I'eward.  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
though  he  has  refused  to  serve  under  the  industrial 
conscription  of  capitalism,  that  he  performs  no  social 
service.  The  cultivation  of  indolence  is  not  without 
its  value.  Where,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have  this 
superstitious  regard  for  labour  as  an  end  in  itself, 
there  is  room  on  the  other  hand  for  a  corrective.  I 
confess  to  a  certain  joy  in  tlie  sight  of  the  tramp's 
wayside  idleness.  His  luxiirious  and  extravagant 
spending  of  time  cools  my  feverish  and  unreasoning 
haste.  That  he  is  of  no  industrial  use,  I  grant.  But 
that  is  also  true  of  the  anemones  and  foxgloves 
among  wliich  he  lounges.  I  wish  to  retain  the 
tramp,  while  tlie  present  order  of  society  lasts,  for 
the  same  I'eason  that  I  wish  to  leave  unmolested 
tliose  flowers  of  tlie  field  which  toil  not  neither  do 
they  spin.  A\'hy  should  not  some  men  have  a  voca- 
tion for  indolence?  I  verily  believe  that  there  are 
those  who  liaA^e.  Would  to'  God  they  could  impart 
their  gift  to  those  busybodies  whose  meddlesome 
activities  and  feverish  desire  to  "do  something"  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  mischief  ! 

I  think  tliat  we  of  the  vagabond  fraternity  may 
claim,  too,  some  use  in  a  world  which  has  set  over- 
much value  on  "possessions."    A  tin  can,  a  clasp- 


knife  and  an  old  pipe  are  not  enough  to  wean  the 
soul  from  the  simple  joys  of  the  roadside.  Care  for 
them  does  not  com'}  betw  een  us  and  our  delight  in 
the  songs  of  birds.  Jealous  (  oncern  for  su(di  ti  iviali- 
ties  does  not  sour  our  temper  and  make  us  churlish 
toward  the  village  children.  It  is  a  great  freedom 
to  carry  all  your  worldly  goods  on  your  back  and  in 
your  pockets.  It  begets,  I  assure  you,  a  spirit  of 
contempt  for  the  tenants  and  even  tor  the  owner 
of  the  villas  and  mansions  we  pass  ou  our  way. 

This  freedom  from  the  burden  of  property  sets  iis 
at  liberty  in  another  way.    We  have  no  ties  to  bin  I 
us  to  this  or  that  locality.    We  are  literally  citizei 
of  tlie  world.    Because  we  have  set  u})  no  fences,  n.! 
fences  bar  our  way., 

"Afoot  and  liglit-lioarted  I  travel  the  open  road, 
llealtliy,  fioo,  the  world  before  ine, 

The  long,  brown  path  hefore  ine  leading  wherever  I  choose.'' 

Have  not  such  wanderers  some  use  among  a  popu- 
lation "cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  in  one  nar- 
row walk  of  life?  If  they  bring  the  fieedom  of  tlic 
heath  across  which  they  have  footed  it,  and  tlic 
vastness  of  the  starry  sky  under  which  they  have 
slei)t,  into  tlie  stuffy  quarters  of  people  packed  in 
their  little  house-boxes,  may  they  not  claim  sonic 
gratitude,  spiritual  and  material? 

The  tramp  is  a  beggar,  but  the  bargain  he  strike-; 
is  not  altogether  one-sided.  If  he  receives- a  clnink 
of  bread  or  a  spoonful  of  tea,  may  he  not  give  in- 
tangible gifts  far  transcending  these  in  value? 

Not  all  populations  have  been  so  churlish  as  ours. 
In  olden  times  the  wanderer  might  look,  not  without 
hope,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  for  some  human  re- 
cognition of  his  social  value  as  a  living  protest 
against  industrialism.  If  he  could  pipe  a  tune  or 
tell  a  good  story  he  could  at  least  be  sure  of  a  supper 
and  a  bed.  Even  to-day,  in  America,  hospitalilA 
to  the  hobbo  is  extended  on  a  scale  that  would  shoe! 
people  here.  I  think  that  in  this  treatment  of  Ih^ 
vagabond  there  is  something  of  the  same  si)iii 
which  governs  certain  peoples  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  insane — an  attitude  of  mingled  pity  and 
reverence.  The  idiot,  among  such  folk,  shares  the 
prestige  of  the  prophet  and  the  diviner;  he  belongs 
to  a  mysterious  species;  his  madness  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  genius.  So  with  the  tramp.  To 
people  trapped  in  the  prison  house  of  industrialism 
this  creature  of  the  wilds  belongs  to  another  world, 
another  species.  He  has  dared  to  do  what  they  in 
their  wildest  dreams  of  freedom  would  never  venture. 
And  therefore— so  runs  the  unconscious  argument- 
he  must  be  sent  on  his  way  fed  and  warmed. 

The  tramp  is  a  protest  against  industrialism.  But 
he  will  have  a  function  to  perform  even  wlien  the 
present  phase  of  society  gives  way  to  its  successor. 
The  next  stage  in  social  developnient  is  not  likelv 
to  under-value  industry.  It  will  probably  conscripl 
and  discipline  labour  for  the  community!!  Perhaps 
under  those  circumstances  the  tramp's  will  be  the 
only  A^oice  lifted  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Perhaps 
he  survives  in  order  that  some  day  he  may  provide 
recruits  for  a  movement  of  jirotest  against  the  coer- 
cion of  labour  in  a  Socialist  State.  I  liave  hoi)es 
that  he  is  the  destined  champion  of  artists,  poets, 
and  all  who  can  work  only  at  times  and  under  con- 
ditions chosen  by  themselves.      THE  TPilAIP 
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Hard  Lines. 

13v  W.  J.  CHAMJ5ERLAIN. 


The  fullowincj  is  a  true  j)o.n  picture 


The  factory  whistle  had  just  blown,  and  a  big 
i'  >am  of  women  and  girls  of  all  ages  was  slowly 
uig  before  the  little  hole  in  the  wall,  behind 
viiu  h  sat  the  manager,  doling  out  the  wages  to  each 
ccordiug  to  the  book  in  trout  of  him.  As  each 
romau  and  girl  grabbed  her  precious  pac'ket,  oue 
ould  detect  a  wolfish  gleam  iu  her  eyes  not  at  all 
tleasant  to  see  :  it  set  oue  wondering  what  would 
lappen  in  the  event  of  one  of  those  packets  dropping 
(own  a  sink.  To  the  girls  at  the  back  it  seemed  an 
■teruity  before  they  could  get  within  reach  of  the 
)ay-table,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  unseemly  pushing 
mcl  struggling  among  them. 

Suddenly  the  procession  stopped  dead.  Someone 
vas  speaking  to  the  manager  thiough  the  pigeon- 
iole.  A  moment  later  a  grey-haired  woman  stag- 
,'ered  back  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
Viendly  aid  of  a  girl  who  caught  her  and  set  her  on 
1  box  by  the  wall. 

The  stream  moved  forward  once  more.  A  few 
cindly  souls  asked  about  the  woman  on  the  box. 
She  paid  no  heed  to  their  enquiries  ;  either  she  could 
lot  or  would  not  answer  tliem. 

At  last  all  were  gone  except  the  woman,  the  girl 
who  had  helped  her,  and  the  manager.  There  was 
1  jingle  of  money  and  keys  and  the  banging  of  doors 
vs  the  manager  made  everything  safe  for  the  week- 
end. He  stepped  into  the  passage,  with  a  satisfied 
look  on  his  face  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  works  when  he  noticed  the  womnii 
nul  the  girl  still  there. 

Xot  gone  yet,  Mrs.  Smith."'  he  asked,  with  a 
trace  of  irritation  in  his  voice. 

The  woman  rose  unsteadily  and  walked  towards 
the  door. 

"No,  sir,"  .she  replied,  tremblingly.  "I  thought 
I  would  like  to  make  ([uite  su7e  you  meant  what  you 
said  just  now.  Must  I  really  go  next  week?  Oh, 
sir !  you  can't  serve  me  like  this  after  all  these  years. 
I've  been  with  the  firm  now  ever  since  my  man  died 
—  and  that  was  nigh  tiiirty  years  ao-o." 

She  caught  him  by  the  .sleeve  of  his  coat  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"Plea.se  let  me  see  the  guv"nor  on  Monday,"  she 
entreated  between  lier  sobs.  "I'm  sure  he  doesn't 
mean  to  turn  me  off  like  this.  1  haven't  a  frieud  in 
the  world  to  go  to,  and  nobody  would  take  me  in  if 
I  left  this  plac  e  ;  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house or  starve.  It's  cruel  hard  at  my  age.  Do, 
please,  do  what  you  can  for  me." 

I'm  very  .sorry,  Mrs.  Smith,"  he  said  in  a  softer 
tone  ;  "verv  .sorry  iiuleed.  But  you  know  your  work 
has  been  very  bad  lately,  and  if  I  don't  turn  out 
good  work  the  guv 'nor  will  get  someone  else  who 
will.  You  .see  my  position,  don't  you?  I'm  only 
a  paid  servant,  as  you  are.  The  fact  is  that  tlie  last 
bundle  of  work  from  you  was  not  good  enough  to 


of  (he  Soidles-sness  of  Capitalism. 

send  out,  and  T  was  told  to  sack  the  operator  who  did 
it.  I  really  can't  help  myself  in  the  matter;  and  it 
would  be  quite  useless  for  you  lo  see  the  guv'nor — 
iu  fact,  he  woiikl'iit  see  you  on  any  account." 

lie  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar  and  made  for  the 
door. 

"But  cheer  up!"  he  called  back  to  the  woman. 
"You've  got  a  whole  week  in  which  to  find  other 
work;  and  a  lot  miglit  happen  in  a  week." 

The  woman  shook  her  liead  despairingly  and  went 
out  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  companion. 

"Hard  lines  on  the  old  girl,"  muttered  the  man- 
ager, as  he  locked  the  factory  door.  "But  there,  it 
can't  be  helped.  When  a  machine  is  woni_  out  it 
must  be  scrapped.  After  all,  business  is  business." 
****** 

At  the  inquest  a  number  of  witnesses  testified  to 
the.  brave  struggle  for  existence  the  "old  girl"  had 
made.  The  landlady  who  rented  her  a  room  for  a 
few  shillings  we.-kly  told  hov/  the  deceased  had  spent 
all  her  savings  on  advertising  and  seeking  for  work  ; 
how  she  had  met  with  the  s.nne  reply  every  time  : 
"Sorry,  too  old." 

The  lock-keeper  told  how  he  had  heard  a  splash 
just  as  the  sim  went  dov^^u,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
got  to  the  spot  she  had  disappeared. 

The  jury,  with  grim  sarcasm,  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  "Suicide  during  temporary  insanity." 
****** 

A  month  alter  the  inque:d  the  name  of  "the 
gnv'nor"  v/as  in  all  tlve  local  papers  in  big  type.  A 
certain  church  wanted  £1,000  to  clear  itself  of  debt, 
and  he  had  come  forward  "with  his  usual  large- 
heart  edness  and  generosity,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  given  a 
cheque  for  to't'O  as  a  start  to  the  fund.  His  gift  was 
gratefully  acce];ted  by  the  trustees,  and  the  con- 
gregation breathed  his  name  piously.  And  every- 
body who  Was  anybody  in  that  town  said  hovN^  proud 
(hev  weie  to  Irave  such  a  geiitieman  in  their  midst. 
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t^ay  Pay. 

May  Day  lias  been  fittingly  chosen  as  the  occasion 
on  which  the  workers  of  the  world  unite  to  make 
holy-day.  It  is  the  time  ot  burslino-  lite,  of  youth, 
of  promise.  Wliat  could  better  syml)oUse  the  cause 
of  Labour?  There  are  organisations  with  longer 
records,  with  more  wealtli,  with  greater  experience. 
But  while  they  look  to  the  past,  we  have  our  eyes 
on  the  future.  They  glory  in  what  they  have  done, 
we  in  what  we  shall  do.  They  worship  the  god  of 
their  fathers,  we  the  god  of  our  children.  Theirs 
is  the  beauty  of  autumn,  ours  that  of  the  spring. 

"The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

We  must  see  to  it  that  this  spirit  of  truth  does  not 
die  out  of  our  ranks.  It  will  be  necessary  in  that 
case  to  take  care  that  Success  does  not  overtake 
Hope.  We  must  fix  our  goal  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  set  our  demands  beyond  the  range  of  the  poli- 
ticians' narrow  vision.  Labour  is  never  so  success- 
ful as  when  it  asks  more  than  seems  possible,  never 
so  practical  as  when  it  throws  expediency  and  com- 
promise on  one  side.  Therefore,  let  our  programmes 
come  nothing  short  of  a  demand  for  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

"Never  Satisfied." 

One  of  the  commonest  criticisms  is  that  the 
workers  are  never  satisfied.  Would  that  it  were 
true.  We  must  accept  that  criticism  and  make  it 
our  boast.  No  finer  thing  can  be  said  of  any  move- 
ment than  that  it  is  never  satisfied.  That  means 
eternal  hope  and  everlasting  youth,  a  springtime 
that  never  fades. 

That  unquenchable  spirit  can  only  be  ours  if  we 
draw  our  inspiration  from  beyond  the  narrow  realms 
of  the  visible  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  faith  in  the 
love  and  power  of  the  Father  of  xis  all. 


May  Day  S.O-S. 


"Crusader"  sellers  for  London  May  Day 
Procession  urgently  needed.  Co  to  Em- 
bankment as  soon  after  12  o'clock  as 
possible.  Look  out  for  the  "Crusader" 
taxi,  from  which  copies  of  paper  can  be 
obtained.  Follow  procession  to  Hyde 
Park.  When  demonstration  is  over,  sell  at 
Park  Gates,  NOT  INSIDE  PARK, 


Lots  of  People  are  Saying. 

By  means  of  this  special  May  Day  Labour  issi 
the  Crusader  (iroup  desire  to  greet  and  link  up  wil 
comrades  all  over  tlie  world. 

The  "Crusader"  is  not  a  party  paper.  It  static., 
for  a  revolutionary  Christianity  which  will  establisli 
a  new  social  order.  An  order  wherein  men  and 
women  will  not  fight  and  grasp  in  order  to  gain  the 
mere  means  of  subsistence.  The  "Crusader"  is  out 
to  secure  a  full  and  a  free  life  for  eveiy  individual: 

We  confess  to  the  ambition  of  unifying  the 
striiggling  bodies  and  isolated  individuals  who  con- 
stitute the  forward  movement  in  social  ethics  and 
religion.  We  should  indeed  l)e  proud  to  think  that 
we  had  done  something  to  hasten  the  process  of  co- 
operation between  all  those  who  have  set  their  faces 
towards  the  future. 

To-day  the  "Crusader"  is  being  sold  in  the  pro- 
cessions and  at  meetings  all  over  the  country.  We 
hope  that  those  who  read  the  "Crusader"  for  the 
first  time  will  order  a  weekly  copy  and  draw  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  the  paper.  Some  of  our 
leaders  are  feeling  that  there  is  a  new  and  refreshing 
response  to  any  spiritual  appeal.  Some,  again,  arp 
feeling  that  we  are  passing  through  a  "slump" 
period.  What  do  you  think  about  it.''  In  any  case, 
we  appeal  to  all  to  do  their  utmost  on  May  Day  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  "Crusader."  In  many 
towns  and  suburbs  Labour  has  a  home  where  Trade 
L^nionists  meet  regularly.  In  one  such  home, 
where  about  forty  branches  of  Trade  Unions  meet, 
and  where  the  twenty  odd  rooms  are  occupied  for 
various  meetings  everj-  evening,  the  secretary-  has, 
agreed  to  have  copies  of  the  "Crusader"  on  sale. 
We  appeal  to  other  secretaries  of  Labour  institute.^. 
They  may  only  "take  a  few  copies  at  first — on  sale  (. 
return — but  the  possibilities  are  great. 

We  hope  that  new  readers  will  fill  in  the  following 
form  and  hand  to  their  local  newsagent,  or  forward 
to  us, 

THE  PLOUGHMAX. 


Lots  of  People  are  Saying ! 

"I  only  wish  I  had  discovered  the  'Crusad 
before." 

Why  are  they  saying  this? 

The  paper  speaks  for  itself.  Read  it  and  th 

order  a  weekly  copy  (2d.)  from  your  local  ne 

agent,  or  sign  and  forward  this  slip  to  23,  Bri 
Lane,  E.C.4. 


Signed. 


CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  QUAKER  STANDPOINT 

Public  addi-esses  will  l^e  given  on  Sunday  evenings 
May  at  Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopsgate,  E.G., 
6.30.  May  2nd,  "A  Brahmin's  Idea  of  Christianit. 
by  J.  N.  C.  Ganguly. 


viday,  April  30tli,  1920. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

Bv  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOAV. 


ri,e  report  that  a  iniuister  (Rev.  P.  S.  Cardeii,  ot 
with)    has   been   experiencing  "persecution 
will"-  to  his  outspokenness  on  behalf  of  Labour,  has 
icated  some  interest  in  Labour  circles.    Jt  is  well 
hat  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  men  m  t he 
,abour  movement.    A  man  so  speaking-  lias  a  right 
expect  the  co-operalion  of  those  for  whom  lie 
iks     Many  a  brave  man  has  gone  down  because 
«  as  left  to  fight  it  out  almost  alone.    We  all  need 
ret  together  and  support  one  another  far  more 
,11  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 


\nd  now,  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  empha- 
.  the  fact  that  the  preacher  on  social  problems 
4av  is  presented  with  a  singular  opportunity.  It 
s  quite  clear  to  thoughtful  people  that  we  have  ' 
eached  a  transition  period  in  the  history  of  social 
nstitutions.  This  is  the  preacher's  chance,  for  it 
s  the  moment  for  the  re-asseition  of  first  principles, 
rhei-e  is  no  need  for  him  to  entangle  himself  m  that 
naze  of  controversial  detail  which  so  frequeutly 
ceeps  men  from  seeing  the  Avood  because  they  are 
laying  so  much  attention  to  the  trees.  Let  the  man 
itand'llear  and  speak  as  the  prophets  of  every  age 
lave  done.  This  is  a  transition  period  marked  by 
he  break-up  of  an  old  order  of  life.  Why  is  this 
lissolution  taking  place  ?  Because  certain  great  le- 
itrious  truths  (such  as  the  value  of  the  individual, 
lud  the  oneness  of  the  community)  have  been  left 
)ut  of  count.  How  can  a  better  order  of  life  be 
issured?  By  taking  account  again  of  such  truths. 
To-dav  is,  as  I  say,  the  preacher's  great  opportunity. 
Let  him  cease  to  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin ; 
and  let  him  draw  attention  to  the  weightier  matters 
if  the  law. 

^         *  f 

In  a  note  on  the  Labour  situation,  the  "Christian 
U'orld,"'  recording  the  settlement  come  to  in  the 
kers'  dispute,  makes  the  following  comment: 
uhappily,  the  dockers'  success  has  only  led  to  dis- 
iitent  in  other  industries,  which  are  using  it  as  a 
cr  for  fresh  demands,  and  a  veiy  difficult  situation 
Ijeiug  created  by  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that 
It  one  important  section  of  workers  secures  a  level- 
ling up  ot  wages,  every   other  section  should  be 
levelled  up  in  proportion."    And  elsewhere  in  the 
same  paper  I  read  :  "Several  big  labour  disputes  are 
in  prospect,  and  the  next  few  weeks  are  likely  to  be 
Mixious.     The  cotton  operatives,  the  railwaymen, 
■  tramwaymen,  the  postal  workers,  the  general 
■,\urkers,  the  shop  assistants  and  others  are  all  de- 
manding big  wage  increases.    .    ..    .    Miners,  rail- 
waymen, transport  workers,  steel  workers,  agricul- 
tural labourers,  tinplate  workers,  steel  workers  and 
others  have  all  had  substantial  advances.    For  the 
rest  of  us,  all  this  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  for  these  extra  wages  are  sure  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.    The  'vicious  circle'  is  in  full 
operation  again,  and  nobody  seems  powerful  enough 
to  break  it." 


It  reads  like  the  howl  of  an  animal  caught  m  a 
trap'  And  so  it  is.  Those  who  support  the  capi- 
talist system  of  industry  are  finding  out  that  they  are 
caught  in  their  own  trap.  The  system  is  closing  m 
upon  them.  They  talk  of  a  "vicious  circle.  So 
it  is  The  evils  of  the  system  are  becoming  evident 
now  even  to  those  who  have  long  been  its  darlings. 
The  modern  theory  of  economics  was  founded  m  de- 
fiance of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  left  out  God,  it  left  out  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual, it  left  out  the  oneness  of  the  community, 
it  left  out  the  spiritual  nature  of  life,  it  left  out  the 
moral  nature  of  duty  :  and  now  Christian  people  are 
crying  out  that  they  are  in  a  pit !  Let  them  look  to 
the  very  first  teachings  of  their  own  faith  and  they 
will  see  why.  There  is  an  old  text  which  says, 
"Whatsoever.a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
The  present  industrial  impasse  is  a  case  in  point. 


To  tinker  the  thing  is  useless.  The  benevolent 
employer  who  introduces  profit-sharing,  benefit 
societies,  bonuses,  welfare  work,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  things  which  are  at  present  being  tried,  is  not 
touching  the  problem  a  bit.  He  himself  may  be  a 
man  with  the  highest  intentions  and  with  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  worker.  But  the  real  problem  is 
not  touched  at  all  by  the  alleviations  he  applies ;  in- 
deed, the  measures  used  by  such  employers  only 
tend  to  make  matters  worse,  in  that  they  tend  to 
obscure  the  true  issue.  To  tinker  the  thing  is  the 
wrong  way  to  handle  it.  The  present  position  has 
developed  from  the  acceptance  of  an  inhuman, 
morally  wrong,  and  unChristian  political  economy. 
And  it  is  time  some  of  us  owned  up  to  it — and  acted. 


But  the  transition?  Wliat  of  that?  Yes,  Mr. 
Critic,  I  realise  how  difficult  the  transition  to  any 
other  order  will  be,  for  when  we  have  been  doing 
wrong  for  years  we  find  we  have  literally  imprisoned 
ourselves  in  the  wrong  we  have  done.  But  as  false 
ideas  led  us  in,  so,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  better 
ideas  would  lead  us  out.  I  believe  that  a  really  new 
world  only  awaits  a  determined  will  on  our  part  to 
create  it.  Meanwhile  things  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  papers  tell  such  terrible  stories  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  take  from  the  sympathetic  pages  of  the 
"Challenge." 


"  Joseph  .John  Koeu,  aged  33,  a  demobilised  soldier, 
had  been  found  drowned  in  the  Thames.  His  mother 
stated  that  for  14  years  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  —■  ,  bootmakers,  of  Oxford  Street,  as  store- 
keeper. Ho  volunteered  in  1916,  and  joined  the  Leicest-.-r 
regiment.  Demobilised  last  September,  ho  tried  to  get 
employment  with  his  old  firm,  but  they  told  him  liis 
place  had  been  filled.  He  tried  to  get  work  at  hundreds 
of  otlier  places,  but  was  un.successful.    He  was  greatly 

disappointed  at  Messrs.   not  taking  him  back.  So 

the  Lambeth  Coroner  spoke  his  mind,  and  the  jury 
returned  their  verdict."  And  the  name  of  the  firm  19 
suppressed  I 
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H.  G.  Wells  looks  at  Christianity. 


I 


lu  the  lust  number  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells'  ♦'Oulliiu- 
of  History"  lie  deals  with  the  advent  into  the  world 
of  Christianity.  There  is  nolliin<>'  strikingly  new  in 
this  survey  of  the  early  history  of  the  ilioveiueut,. 
but  the  followino'  ])assages  somid  a  note  so  tie- 
quently  struck  in  tliese  pa<>'es  that  read(>i.s  ol  the 
"Crusader"  may  like  to  liave  them  :  — 

Jesus'  Appearance. 

Just  as  tlu!  p(MSon:ility  ol  Gaiitiiiiii  IJiiddlia  liiis  I.e  ii 
distorted  and  ohscinvd  hy  tlio  «tifF  squattiiifi;  fi{;iiiv,  tli" 
<;ilded  idol  of  latter  ]5ud(!liisin,  so  one  fools  that  the  lean  imd 
strenuous  pei'sonality  of  .Josus  is  much  wioiigod  by  thi? 
unrp.ility  and  convoni iotiality  that  a  inistakon  rovoionce 
liad  imposed  upon  his  figure  in  modern  Christian  art. 
Josus  was  a  iwnnilcss  toaclHV,  who  wandorod  aliont  the 
(Uisty  sun-bit  country  of  Judea,  living  upon  casual  gifls 
of  food;  yet  ho  is  always  represented  clean,  combed,  and 
sleek,  in  spotless  raiment,  erect,  and  with  something 
iriotionless  about  Jiim  as  though  he  was  gliding  tln'ougii 
the  air.  This  alone  has  made  him  unreal  and  incredible 
to  many  people  who  cannot  distinguish  the  core  of  Iho 
story  from  the  ornamental  and  unwise  additions  of  the 
unintclligently  devout. 

Revolutionary  Teachmg. 

This  doctiine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  wliicii  was 
the  main  teaching  of  J(>sus,  and  which  plays  so  small  .'i 
part  in  th.o  C  hristian  creeds,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
re\olutionary  doctrines  that  ever  stirred  and  changed 
human  thought.  It  is  small  woJider  if  the  world  of  thnt 
time  failed  to  grasp  its  full  significance,  and  recoiled  in 
dismay  from  even  a  half  api)rehension  of  its  tremendous 
clnllengos  to  the  estal)lished  habits  and  institutions  of 
mankind.  It  is  small  wonder  if  the  hesitating  convert 
and  disciple  presently  went  back  to  the  old  familiar  ide-is 
of  temple  and  altar,  of  fierce  deity  and  propitiatory 
observance,  of  consecrated  priest  and  magic  i'lessing,  and 
— these  things  being  attended  to — reverted  then  to  the 
okl  habitual  life  of  hates  and  profits  and  competition  and 
pride.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  . of  He  ivtn,  as. 
Je-sus  seems  to  have  preached  it,  was  no  less  than  .i  bold 
and  uncompromising  demand  for  a  complete  change  and 
cleansing  of  the  life  of  our  strugglin'g  race,  an  utter 


cleansing,  witlnnit  and  within.    To  the  gospels  the  n 
must  go  for  all    that  is  pre>'erved    of    tins  treim 
teaching;  here  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  jar  i.,  , 
impact  upon  established  ideas. 

The  Jews  were  persuaded  that  God,  the  one  (^)d  i-S  *l 
whole  world,  was  a  righteous  ;{od,  but  they  also  thou, 
him  as  a  trjidijig  ge<l  who  had  made  a  bargain  with 
Father  Ahraham  alxnit  them,  a  very  good  l)argain  iiidc' 
for  them,  to  bring  them  at  last  to  jjredominancc  in  II 
eirth.    With  dismay  and  anger  they  heard  Jesus  swtepiit 
away  their  dear  old  secuiities.    God,  he  taught,  «ns  ii 
bai-gainer;  there  were  no  ( liosen  jjcople  and  no  favi  i  '  ' 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    God  was  the  loving  fat 
all  life,  ;\H  incapable  of  sliowing  favour  as  the  um 
sun.      And  all  men  were    brothers — sinners  aliKi 
Inioved  sons  alike — of  this  divine  father.    In  the  lin  i 
of  the  ({ood  !>;'.maritan  Jesus  cast  scorn  upon  that  r.atui. 
tendency  wc  all  oliey,  to  glorify  our  own  jicople  and  i 
minimise  the  righteousness  of  others. 

Private  Wealth, 

And  not  only  -liil  Jesus  strike  at  patriotism  and  tli 
lionds  of  fauiily  loyalty  in  the  name  of  GwVs  um 
fatherhood  and  th:^  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  bin 
clear  that  his  teaching  condemned  all  tlie  gradations  ■ 
the  economic  system,   all   private  ^^ealth,   and  person; 
advantages.    AH  men  belonged  to  the  kingdom  ;  all  th.  1 
possessions  i)elonged  to  the  kingdom ;  the  l  ighteons  lii 
for  all  men,  tlie  onl.^   right<'ous  life,  was  the  service  oi 
God's  will  with  all  that  we  had,  w  ith  all  tliat  we  wem.  | 
Again  and  again  he  denounced  private  riches  and  tlic 
reservation  of  any  private  life. 

Politics. 

It  was  not  meiely  a  moral  and  a  social  I'evolution  tii 
Jesns  proclaimed;  it  is  clear  from  a  score  of  indie; 
that  hi3  teachings  had  a  political  bent  of  the  ph  i' 
sort.  It  is  true  tiiat  he  said  that  liis  kingdom  was  ti' 
of  this  world,  that  is  was  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  n< 
upon  a  throne;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  wherever  ar, 
in  what  measure  his  kingdv)m  was  set  up  in  the  hearts  i 
men,  the  outer  world  would  be  in  that  measure  revoli 
tionisied  and  made  new. 

"Is  it  any  womler,"  Mr.  AVells  a.sks,  "that  to  tlii 
day  this  Galilean  is  too  much  for  our  small  hearts!' 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will  fncuds  help  to  INCREASE  OUR  CIRCULA- 
TION hij  forwarding  io  23,  Bride  Lave,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G.,  tliis  form  filled  in  villi  namea  aud  addrenfies  of 
those  likely  to  he  sym pathetic,  if  possible,  with  stamps  io 
cover  e.rpcnse,  to  u-hoin  we  may  scud  a  specimen  copy 
of  The  Crusadkr. 


Name 
Address 

Name 
Address 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union) 

:\IAY    DAY    PROCESSION.— We    are  having    our  ow 
contingent  in  the  May  Day  Procession,  our  speaker  in  tli 
Paik  lieing  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.     Will  all  menilc 
and   readers  of   the   "Crusader"   please  form   up  oi 
AVilliam  Morris'  house  in  Red  Lion  Square  (F.O.R.  vAin  < 
at  l.lo  on  Saturday?    We  shall  leave  to  take  our  place  . 
the  procession  at  1.30  precisely.    The  main  procession  leavi 
the  A'ictoria  ICmbankment  at  2  p.m. 

OPEN  AIR  MISSION.— The  weather  has  liocn  unkind  t^ 
us  during  the  last  week,  hut  the  meetings  that  have  hoc 
held  have  been  most  encouraging.  We  sliould  be  iiiov 
grateful  for  support  at  the  following: — Fridav,  April  30tli. 
at  .).4.j,  Marble  Arch,  Horace  Fuller,  W.  H.  Hancock.  .At 
7.45,  Waltham.stow,  Hoc  Street,  Alfred  Coidell  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen.  Satr.rdav,  May  1st— FIRST  OF  MAY  DEMOiN- 
STRATION— Hyde '  Park,  F.O.R.  speaker.  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen.  Sunday,  2nd,  3.30  Ealing  Common,  C.  Pan! 
Gliddou.  Monday,  3rd,  7.4o  Leytonstone,  outside  G.E.I? 
Station,  Alfred  Cordell,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Tuesday,  4t'i 
5.45,  Marble  Arch,  Horace  Fuller,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.'  Wed- 
nesday,  oth,  7.45,   Lewisham,   the  Market  Place,  F. 

Rev.  F.   Fincham.     Thnrsdav,  Bth,  7.45,  KentlhJ 


Thrown 

Town,  outside  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church 
Eraser,  Horace  Fuller. 


Re\ .  JamesI 


C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17,  Red  Eion  :5quare,  W.C.L 
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May  Day:  An  Essay  in  the  Imperative  Mood. 


By  HORACE  SHIPP. 


it  W  IS  Mix  Uav  ill  that  almost  prehistoric  period 
,f  betoie  the^war.""    Slie  was  a  member  of  that  great 
amy  of  midille-tUiss  women  wlio  daily  haunt  the 
,Vest-Eud  shopping  thoroughfares,  and  she  turned 
rom  her  entranced  contemplation  of  silken  hosiery 
0  olauce  at  the  procession.    Then  she  recorded  her 
nipression  to  the  eagor-oyed  little  gnl  at  her  side  : 
'They're  the  uuemploved,  dear;  come  along.  Une 
.vatched  the  long  files  of  the  passing  workers,  the 
le  banners  swaying;  and  realised  that  there  was 
;^  to  contradict  such  a  judgment.      Only  the 
Ireu  accepted  May  Day  as  a  reyel,  a  carniyal. 
the  rest,  it  might  haye  been  one  of  those 
letic.  half-pleading,  half -threatening  demoustra- 
auiis  of  the  people  from  the  abyss,  demanding  work. 

:\[ay  Day,  if  it  is  to  be  anything,  must  be  a  social 
mre.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
.tre  haye  found  that  gesture  is  the  yisual  expres- 
1  of  an  emotion,  and  that  its  success  depends  upon 
e,,minating  for  the  moment  all  other  impressions, 
forcing  the  attention  of  the  observer  by  a  determined 
moyement  which  expresses  one  thing  perfectly.  But 
it  necessarily  depends  upon  the  actor  knowing 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  conyey.  This,  then,  is 
the  problem  of  our  May  Day  Festiyal  demonstration. 
We  have  chosen  to  make  this  old  holiday  of  the 
people,  with  its  wealth  of  meaning  and  associations, 
an  expression  of  the  group  of  emotions  centred  upon 
our  belief  in  the  unity  and  triumph  of  the  world's 
workers.  We  have  called  to  our  aid  the  powers  of 
pageant ly,  and  that  of  oratory  ;  often,  with  a  wisdom 
greater  because  it  is  unconscious,  we  devote  the 
evening  to  real  revelry.  But  how  little  we  utilise 
the  enonuous  forces  tliat  lie  to  our  hand;  how 
pathetically  the  gesture  miscarries  ! 

As  I  write  there  lies  on  my  table  a  volume  of  de- 
signs by  that  great  artist,  Gordon  Craig.  One  is 
called  ''Enter  the  army,"  and  he  has  captured  the 
irresistibly  dramatic  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
banners  point  forward,  their  very  angles  express  pur- 
pose and  unity,  beneath  them  tlie  army  marches- 
mere  blurred  masses— but  we  know  they  are  confi- 
dent, victorious;  and  the  onlookers  grouped  m  the 
foreground  are  caught  up  in  it. 

It  is  tliat  spirit  which  v.  e  must  have  in  our  May 
Day  pageantry.  Enter  tlie  army — tlie  army  of  the 
world's"  workers— with  bauiiers  streaming,  using 
beauty  and  colour,  music,  song*  symbol  and  oratory 
to  express  their  confidence  and  joy.  One  still  re- 
members how  the  suffrage  women  taught  us  the 
possibilities  of  pageantry— those  miles  of  proces- 
sions governed  by  a  sen.se  of  colour  and  of  dramatic 
fitness.  The  art  of  oratory  was  superfluous  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  rights  of  their  cause.  Theirs  was 
the  note  of  certitude  and  joy  rather  than  one  of  mere 
protest;  and  tliat  must  be  ours.  Indeed,  methinks 
the  movement  doth  protest  too  much.  Certainly 
May  Day  i.s  not  the  time  for  such  negative  expres- 
sion ;  wlien  we  could  be  establishing  our  claim  to  our 


riohts  there  is  a  waste  of  energy  m  mere  proclama- 
tion of  our  wrongs.  Let  tlie  workers'  holiday  be  a 
festival,  and  in  the  expression  of  its  joyance  let  there 
be  consecrated  all  that  is  lovely. 

Our  very  banners  betray  us.  The  appalling 
hideousness  of  the  average  Trade  Union  banner  is 
the  most  telling  argument  1  know  against  the  woric^ 
ers'  claims.  People  who  cannot  nuiKe  a  beautitul 
banner  cannot  make  a  beautiful  world.  They  are 
the  expression  of  the  worst  of  the  bad,  old  world- 
commercial,  vulgar,  failing  pathetically  to  convey 
anything  except  inability  to  do  an  attempted  tlung. 
Yet  there  are  artists— good  artists— who  would  be 
willing  to  design  symbols  of  lasting  beauty,  whilst 
in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  are  the  skilful  hands 
waiting  to  execute.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of 
our  efforts  at  expression.  We  are  in  touch  with  life 
at  its  source,  we  liave  everything  to  convey,  yet  the 
symbols  fail;  the  artist  mind  is  lacking  or  is 
thwarted.  One  dreams  of  a  May  Day  of  noble  page- 
ants, with  music,  colour  and  flowers,  tableaux  of  real 
appeal  to  the  imagination;  in  the  parks,  music  and 
dancing,  folk-song  and  spectacle;  and  at  nigbtfall, 
torchlight  processions  back  through  the  streets  of 
our  great  cities. 

Commandeer  the  artists  ;  they  are  wanting  to  help 
There  is  hardly  a  producer  in  the  world  who  could 
resist  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  request  of  the 
workers  of  a  great  industrial  centre  to  organise  and 
design  their  May  Day  Carnival.  Demand  of  your 
play-producing  societies  that  they  should  anange 
performances  of  the  great  plays  expressing  the 
people's  lives ;  of  the  League  of  Arts,  that  it  should 
be  at  your  service;  of  your  local  councils,  that  the 
Town  Hall  shall  be  lent  for  a  workers'  ball.  Always 
the  gesture  should  be  bold  and  uncertain,  so  that  the 
apathetic  can  make  no  mistake  in  understanding 
what  it  is  intended  to  convey.  There  should  be 
dignity  and  power  in  everything  we  do  as  a  class ; 
for  only  thus  can  we  establish  our  claim  to  power 
and  dignity. 

May  Day  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  appeal 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  indift'erent.  Beauty  has 
for  so  long  been  the  preserve  of  the  leisured  classes 
that  its  utilisation  in  the  bodying  forth  of  our  ideals 
and  aspirations  would  indeed  be  a  great  advance — 
a  re-capture  of  territory,  which  is  ours  by  right.  It 
would  be  more.  It  would  piove  a  link  between  the 
classes,  and  upon  the  forging  of  many  such  links 
may  depend  the  difference  between  a  joyful  and 
staple  revolution  of  thought  and  the  misery  and 
doubt  of  a  revolution  of  force. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  May  Day  celebrations  are 
empliatic  expressions  of  power  and  intelligence; 
beautiful  pageants;  joyous  carnivals;  festivals  _  of 
faith.  Co-opt  the  artists,  and  so  achieve  convincing 
gestures,  as  sure  and  dramatic  as  the  creative  minds 
in  our  midst  can  make  them. 

Enter  tke  Army ! 
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What  the  Labour  Processions  Mean. 

Tlu'ie  is  more  than  ineels  the  eye  In  tlie  pioees- 
.sions  Uiai  march  tliroug'li  orir  streets  on  May  Day. 
With  but  a  little  imagination,  the  whole  thinf>-  be- 
comes symbolic.  Here  is  somet]iing-  rei)resentinp-  a 
movement  that  stretches  right  across  the  ages — here, 
in  fact,  is  the  movement  of  the  ages.  History  is 
nothing  else  but  the  March  of  the  People.  And  it 
is  an  amazing  story. 

The  empires  of  the  ancic-nt  worhl  weie  largely 
dependent  on  slave  labour.  Just  for  that  reason, 
one  after  tiie  other,  they  fell.  No  nation  whose 
greatness  depends  on  the  exploitation  of  its  labour- 
ing ])opulation  can  stand.  Such  nations  are  block- 
ing the  way  of  the  people's  advance,  and  they  must 
go. 

During  feudal  times  the  workers  were  serfs.  They 
were  bound  to  the  land  and  i)art  of  the  lord's  estate. 
Though  they  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  indei)en- 
dence.  they  were  not  free  to  transfer  tlieir  services. 
Exit  feudalism  could  not  stand.  It  fettered  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Jt  stood  in  tlie  way  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry.  The  towns  became  more  im- 
portant than  the  castles  around  which  they  clustered. 
The  citizens,  organised  in  their  guilds,  came  '  to 
weigh  more  in  the  realm  than  the  nobles.  Theic 
were  (juarrels  between  the  barons  and  the  merchants, 
and  l  isings  of  the  i)easauts.  The  people  were  on  the 
march  again,  and  feudalism  had  to  go.  The  lab- 
ourer was  set  free  to  sell  his  labour  where  he  chose, 
or,  jather,  where  he  could. 

There  succeeded  an  age  during  which  the  people 
suffered  more  than  ever.  Their  liberty  proved 
elusive.  Their  new  lords  were  no  improvement  on 
the  old  ;  plutocracy  was  as  bad  as  aristocracy.  When 
the  industrial  revolution  came  they  were  herded  to- 
gether in  the  neighbourhood  of  mines  or  mills  or 
factories  in  great  masses  of  misery  and  poverty. 
Their  children  were  taken  fro}u  their  games  to  supply 
labour  foi'  the  remorseless  machines.  The  barbarity 
of  the  Poor-Law  system  was  as  bad  as  the  evils  it  was 
supposed  to  remedy.  Those  who  suffered  under 
these  grievances  had  no  political  power  by  which 
they  could  directly  influence  Parliament"  They 
were  forbidden  to  combine  among  themselves  to 
obtain  redress,  and  those  who  offended  against  the 
Combination  Laws,  as  they  were  called,  were  de- 
ported. But  the  March  of  the  People  could  not  be 
for  ever  stayed.  Political  power  was  extended. 
Education  commenced  its  work.  Trades  Unionism 
sprang  into  existence.  Co-operative  Societies  mul- 
tiplied. ^  Chartism  came  to  the  rescue.  And,  at 
last,  Socialism  was  born.  The  People  were  on  the 
March  again.  The  procession  was  moving.  A  new 
hope  was  animating  the  ranks.  Beneath  their  red 
banners,  men  and  women  moved  with  a  new  confi- 
dence. They  made  the  discovery — dangerous  for 
the  powers  that  be — that  it  is  on  their  labours  the 
whole  of  society  subsists,  and  they  realised  that 
while  they  labour  communally  the  means  of  produc- 
tion are  held  by  a  few  who  do  no  labour  at  all.  The 


people  have  seen  a  new  vision  of  communal  owner- 
ship. They  are  pressing  forward  to  realise  their 
dream  of  fellowship  in  the  enjoyment  of  earth's 
abundant  resources  and  in  the  fruits  of  labour. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  processions  that  will 
march  on  May  Day.  They  are  the  vanguard  of  ;i 
great  host  trailing  back  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
past.  They  are  the  head  of  that  anny,  the  move- 
ments of  which  are  the  main  theme  of  history. 

The  People  of  Desciny. 

Look  again  at  these  files  of  men  and  women.  I.> 
there  not  something  veiy  arresting  in  the  assurance 
that  possesses  tliem?  And  in  that  long  history  be- 
hind them  is  there  not  a  suggestion  almost  as  of 
Eate,  destining  their  advent  to  power  1^  A 
combination  of  circumstances  which  no  man 
could  have  devised  has  pressed  them  forward. 
Almost  against  their  own  will  they  have  been 
trained  for  their  great  future  and  led  towards  it. 
Astrouomei  s  bid  us  marvel  at  the  procession  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  To  me  there  is  something  more 
marvellous  in  this  conspiracy  of  circumstances  to 
"lift  up  them  of  low  degree."  I  do  not  wonder  thai 
some  find  a  religious  significance  in  the  phenome- 
non, and  declare  that  this  demand  for  a  human  king- 
dom is  not  of  man. 

Now  and  again  seU-imporlant  people  in  the  move- 
ment may  be  heard  chiiming  to  have  brought  about 
this  or  that  change,  or  to  have  created  this  or  that 
organisation.  Idle  boasters !  As  well  might  the 
fly  on  the  wheel-rim  cry  out  "See!  AVhat  a  dust  1 
raise  !"  There  is  no  room  in  the  Labour  movement 
for  egotism  of  this  kind.  We  may  ])lant  and  water, 
but  the  increase  is  not  due  to  us.  We  can  but  co 
operate  as  fellow-workers  with  the  foices  that  art 
carrying  us  forward.  We  are  successful  only  in  ho 
far  as  we  submit  humbly  to  the  direction  of  those 
forces. 

It  is  this  religious  interpretation  of  the  Labour 
movement  that  will  give  to  it  its  greatest  urge,  its 
most  compelling  authority.  The  Hebrew  people 
persisted  through  centuries  of  captivity  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  future  they  foresaw  because  their  pro- 
phets had  declai-ed,  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  that 
that  future  was  theirs.  "The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  With  that  authority  they  faced  the 
greatest  empires  the  world,  at  that  time,  had  seen. 

J.  R.  Green  tells  us,  in  his  "History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,"  that  the  opening  of  the  Bible  to  the 
common  folk  gave  them  an  authority  in  whose  namc 
they  were  able  to  confront  both  priest  and  king.  It 
revealed  a  power  above  that  which  they  had  regarded 
as  supreme,  and  that  there  resulted  a  great  increase 
of  courage  and  strength.  Laboiir  must  have  a  simihi i 
mandate.  The  appeal  to  expediency  will  not  serve. 
The  appeal  to  force  is  worse  than  useless.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  commissioned  by  One  who  is 
above  all  kings  and  lords,  statesmen  and  plutocrats, 
is  the  one  and  only  weapon  by  which  Labour  can 
advance. 
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Marching. 


Theocracy. 

To  what  g'oal  is  this 
vision  has  inspired  us? 
crease  of  cakes  and  ale. 
the  question  with  the 


march  directed  ?  What 
Not  certainly  a  mere  in- 
Some  of  us  try  to  answer 
iu«  4u.....^  ....^  niagic  word,  Democracy. 
Especially  do  we  demand  Industrial  Democracy— 
the  possession  and  control  by  the  workers  of  the 
means  of  production.  But  there  is  another  word  of 
richer  content.  I  refer  to  the  word  Theocracy,  ihat 
is  not  opposed  to  Democracy.  It  includes  Democracy. 

The  story  is  related  of  how  the  Israelites  applied 
to  the  prophet  Samuel  to  appoint  a  king  over  them. 
It  meant,  we  are  told,  the  rejection  of  Jehovah  as 
kino-  The  reign  of  God  and  the  sovereignty  oyer 
the  "lives  of  others  of  monarchs  were  incompatible 
ideals.  Though  he  acceded  to  their  request,  the 
prophet  warned  them  as  to  what  it  would  mean  : 

"  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign 
orer  vou:  He  will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them  ioi 
himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  h.s  horsemen;  aiid 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots.    And  he  will  appomt 
him  captains  over  thousands    and  ^^^Pt^'"^, ' 
and  he  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground   and  to  leap  hi^ 
harvest,  and  to   make   his   nistruments   of   war,  and 
ilistruments  of  his  chariots.    .    .    And  he  wiU  take  your 
fields  and  your  viney.ards,  and  your  olive  yards,  even  tne 
best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants. 
Thousands  of  years  after  the  period  to  which  that 
incident  belongs,  a  Greater  Prophet  thus  defined  the 
character  of  the  Theocratic  Society  : 

"Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise 
authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  : 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  you. 
minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you  let  him 
be  your  servant." 

These  two  quotations,  covering  many  centuries, 
show  that  the  theocratic  vision  had  remained  the 
same.    To  Jesus,  as  to  Samuel,  the  exploitation  oi 
our  fellow-men  is  a  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
before  Whom  we  are  all  equal.    That  is  what  it 
means  to-day,  and  because  it  means  that,  it  forbids 
any  organisation  of  Society  which  gives  economic 
opportunities  to  some  for  the  exploitation  of  others. 
In  a  theocratic  state,  the  government  of  man  by  man 
is  prohibited.    Government,  as  we  liave  known  it, 
lias  disappeared.    And  that  applies  not  only  to  the 
political  institution  known  as  the  State  ;  it  applies  to 
that  authority  exercised  by  tliose  who  possess  econo- 
mic advantages  over  their  fellows.    Yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  theocracy  means  anarchy,  or  doing- 
s-you-please,  or  immunity  from  labour  and  sacri- 
Jce.    llathcr  does  it  conteniplate  a  c-ommunity  lield 
together  in  love,  bound  by  mutual  service,  controlled 
aud  directed  by  Him  who  "came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister." 

That  is  the  goal  towards  which,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, this  age-long  procession  of  Labour  is 
tending.  "  Dim  or  clear,  it  has  glimpsed  a  day  when 
the  only  king  shall  be  love  and  the  only  nobles  those 
who  most  fully  and  freely  serve  the  community. 

The  Weapons  of  Revolution. 

One  other  question— partially  answered  already 
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remains  to  be  dealt  with.  In  contending  with  i-he 
forces  entrenched  in  the  present  order  of  society, 
what  weapons  are  we  to  use? 

It  is  hotly  contended  to-day  that  coercion  will  be 
necessary  and  always  has  been  necessary. 

It  may  be  granted  that,  unless  it  anticipates  its 
doom  and  voluntarily  surrenders,  capitalism  will 
succumb  to  the  pressure  of  economic  laws  ibose 
laws  are  against  the  continuance  of  that  form  ot 
society,  and  inevitably  the  capitalist  will  be  frozen 
out  To  seek  to  hasten  his  end  by  the  use  of  force 
is  simply  to  retard  or  throw  back  the  natural  process. 
We  have  seen  in  the  war  how  the  attempt  to  destroy 
militarism  by  military  means  h.as  failed.  The  con- 
querers  were  conquered.  India,  Egypt,  Ireland, 
bear  witness  to  the  Prussian  spirit  that  ha.s  sprung 
up  in  our  midst.  The  proletariat  might  indeed  arm 
and  conquer,  but  by  an  unavoidable  law,  the  dicta- 
torship they  had  dethroned  would  appear  among 
themselves. 

Labour  has  a  far  harder  task  than  the  killing  of  a 
few  capitalists  and  their  parasites— one  calling  for 
more  heroism  and  sterner  determination,  one,  too, 
that  is  revolutionary  not  only  in  its  object  but  m  its 
method. 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  need  of  solidarity 
—not  a  solidarity  merely  of  organisation,  but  one 
oi  real  sympathy  and  goodwill.  Socialists,  of  ail 
people,  should  be  sociable.  Camaraderie  working-out 
in  industrial  unity,  good  feeling  bringing  about 
united  action  is  difficult  of  attainment,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Further,  we  must  educate  ourselves  that  our 
minds  may  co-operate  with  our  hearts.  By  which 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  accept  the  intellectual 
labours  of  our  masters.  We  have  to  get  at  facts  for 
ourselves  and  interpret  them  for  ourselves. 

And  again,  we  must  organise  ourselves  in  pre- 
paration for  taking  over  and  running  the  business 
of  the  community,  building  up  on  an  industrial  basis 
the  society  that  it  is  our  intention  to  inaugurate 
when  the  time  comes. 

And  last,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  cease- 
less propaganda  of  teaching,  warning,  and  exhorta- 
tion, with  patience  and  goodwill  overcoming  pre- 
judices and  fears,  and  pressing  home,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  the  meaning  of  the  "signs  of  the  times. 

These  are  the  weapons  of  that  unarmed  procession 
we  have  been  watching.  The  armies  of  many 
empires,  clad  in  all  the  glory  of  war,  have  passed 
across  the  stage  and  disappeared.  Their  conquests 
are  no  more. 

More  terrible  in  might  than  any  of  these,  more 
certain  of  enduring  victory  is  tliis  procession  of  the 
people,  walking  calmly  through  the  cities  that  they 
are  destined  to  conquer, — 

"Some  day  without  a  trumpet's  call. 
This  news  shall  o'er  the  world  be  blown — 
The  heritage  comes  back  to  all, 
The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own." 
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An  Interlude. 

A  New  Tendency  in  the  German  Youth. 

]5y  WILFl^ED  WELLOCK. 


Ten  diiys  iij^o  1  received  u  pressing  invitatiou  to 
vitteud  a  "Youth"  Coulereiice  iu  Thuringeu — on 
Mt.  luselberg-.  The  very  thou-^ht  of  a  week-end 
amid  tlie  liills  and  pine  woods  of  Thuriug-en,  after 
six  weeks  arduous  work  amid  tlie  dreariness  and 
misery  of  Berlin,  intoxicated  nie.  But  tliere  weie 
weig-htier  reasons  why  1  shouhl  attend  this 
Conference. 

During  my  stay  in  Beriui  I  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  various  Youtli  Movements,  wiiicli 
are  as  virile  as  numerous.  In  these  movements  I 
see  the  cliief  hope  of  Germany,  especially  in  those 
of  the  Left  Wing,  within  whioli  a  magnificent  spirit 
prevails  which  is  at  once  pacifist,  international  and, 
althougli  Hot  always  so-named,  Cliristian.  TJiat 
spirit,  which  is  wulespread,  is,  1  am  convinced, 
capable  of  saving  Germany;  and  I  tliiuk  tlic  Avorld 
should  know  more  of  it. 

Now  a  striking  fact  is  thai  anions-  Ihc.^e  move- 
ments it  is  being  increasingly  felt  that  tlie  social 
revolution  we  need  is  something  more  than  mere  sal- 
vation from  capitalism  and  militarism  ;  that  it  is  the 
creation  of  a  (juite  new  mind  and  life  which  ought  to 
be  manifested  NOW.  It  implies,  indeed,  that  the 
foundation  of  a  new  world  must  be  the  lives  of  those 
who  would  create  it.  The  convening  of  the  In^el- 
berg  Conference  was  an  expression  of  this  conviction. 
Shall  a  new  Youth  movement  be  foimed  that  is 
Christian  and  thus  levolutiouary,  and  that  makes 
personal  revolution  the  beginning  of  a  social 
revolution  ? 

To  face  ibis  question,  some  Mtj  young  people 
gathered  together  in  the  peaceful  village  of  Tarbatz, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  luselberg.  Unfortunately, 
the  high  cost  of  travelling  has  deprived  us  of  friends 
from  the  South  of  Germany,  those  present  hailing 
from  Berlin,  Halle,  Jena,  Erfurt,  Gottingen,  Han- 
nover, Hamburg,  Marburg,  etc.,  and  representing 
such  movements  as  Free  German  Youth,  the  Prole- 
tarian Youth,  the  Christian  Students'  Union,  etc. 

We  reached  our  destination  about  5  o'clock. 
Almost  all  our  comrades  have  travelled  foiirth-class, 
whicli  means  that  they  .  have  probably  stood  for 
hours  in  a  sqiiare  box  of  crowded  passengers.  They 
all  carried  knapsacks;  and  I  may  here  add  that  the 
frequency  of  the  knapsack  in  Germany  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  ha^-e  the  idea  that  German 
people  are  stiff  and  formal.  In  the  village,  as  in 
the  train,  everybody  takes  us  for  granted,  and  aie 
courteous  and  friendly.  A  finer  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship than  exists  in  our  party  I  have  never  witnessed. 

I  had  been  told  liiat  food  was  more  plentiful  in  the 
country  titan  in  the  towns,  and  so  have  not  troubled 
to  bring  any  with  me.  But  I  have  regretted.  I 
have  managed  to  procure  some  bread,  having 
brought  my  cards  ;  but  for  the  rest  .  The  laud- 
lady  of  our  inn  is  very  hospitable,  but  she  can  give 
us  nothing  beyond  coffee  and  sotip.  The  shops  are 
exceedingly  bare. 


Disappointed  in  my  search  for  food,  I  dive  intu 
luring  path  which  leads  out  to  a  pine^wood  on  a  h.w 
hill-side,  iu  order  to  forget  the  things  of  the  tiv>\t. 
the  folly  and  blindness  of  men,  and  to  enjoy 
silence  almost  forgotten,  to  feel  that  profound  unity 
with  Nature,  with  God,  which  makes  the  hatreds  and 
enmities  of  men  seem  so  appallingly  puny. 

Evening  falls.  The  towering  pine  woods  hide 
themselves  in  the  deepening  twilight  blue.  The 
stillness  increases;  nature  weaves  her  cliarin'^. 
Berlin,  the  whole  world  of  organised  evil  is  no  moi  ( 
—it  is  lo-^t  in  a  vision.  I  return.  As  I  approach 
the  inn  I  liear  mnsic,  a  weird  folk-song,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  laute.  The  vision  comes  true. 
The  soul  of  the  people  lives;  it  seeks  life — aitd  finds 
it.  I  watch  the  laute  player,  wliose  soul  throbs  iu 
her  song.  Yes,  this  is  life  :  to  work  in  the  daytime, 
at  eventide  to  sing.  We  eat,  and  talk,  and  sing. 
Three  good  things.  We  retire  to  rest.  I  feel  a 
better  man:  I  have  touched  reality. 

We  breakfast  early  next  morning,  which  is  Sun- 
day, and  at  8  o'clo(;k  set  out  in  beatiliful  sunshine 
for  the  luselberg.  We  discuss  England, 
the  Crusaders,  Germany — the  whole  world. 
A  halt  is  called.  One  points  out  the 
Heiselberg,  a  low,  flat-topped  hill,  wliereon  V^enus 
appeared  to  Tannhauser.  Away  in  the  distance  is 
Wartburg  Castle,  where  Lutlier  translated  the  Bible. 
From  above  come  the  strains  of  the  laute.  The 
place  is  bewitched.  The  Crusaders !  Past  and  pre- 
sent mingle  together  in  glorious  confusion.  Dreams 
hatint  tis.  But  forward!  Upward  lies  our  path. 
We  seek  a  Venus  on  a  higher  mount.  And  the  laute 
calls. 

On  the  summit,  too,  our  discussion  of  the  future 
State  gets  beautifully  mixed  up  with  the  gloriotis 
panorama  which  confronts  iis.  At  11  o'clock  we  eat 
a  little  bread,  and  then  discuss  in  more  serious 
fashion  iu  the  great  Saal  of  the  Guesthouse.  At  one 
o'clock  we  have  a  plate  of  sotip,  and  from  three  to 
six  continue  our  discussion.  "How  shall  be  estab- 
lish the  Kingdom?"  "Shall  we  live  in  communi- 
ties, in  settlements,  or  shall  we  establish  ourselves 
as  minor  revolutions  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country? 

But  darkness  is  upon  us,  and  we  must  return  to 
our  inn  and  sing,  and  eat  our  last  dis'i  of  soup. 
Three  plates  of  soup,  and  bread — such  is  our  fare  for 
Ihree  days.  But  on  stub  fare  new  worlds  are  ever 
built.. 

Next  morning,  after  a  restful  Quaker  meeting, 
we  disperse.  As  our  train  nears  Berlin  I  become 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  clay  upon  my  boots.  We 
approach  civilisation,  says  one.  I  wonder.  Have 
we  not  rather  left  it  behind?  Why,  then,  return? 
Why?  We  return  to  overthrow  and  to  rebtiild.  I 
enter  the  street.  The  air  if  torn  with  a  thotisand 
cries.  But  there  are  no  lautcn  here.  And  one 
could  not  hear  them  if  there  were. 
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Labour  and  Education. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Child. 


At  one  time  the  Trade  ttuon  Congress  hold  a  regular 
<li!>eiissjoii  on  Education.  Labour  has  cea.sed  that  esstiitial 
[■raetice.  Jt  niay'  he  that  so  many  i>aid  leaders  of  Lahour 
liold  the  view  of  a  once  prominent  member  of  the  Party 
when,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said:  "The  chaiacter 
(if  tile  education  given  in  the  Primary  Schools  lias  reached 
a  very  high  standard  indeed  and  little  impro\cmcnt  is  now 
[Kj.ssible."  A  view  so  reactionary  at  that  is  a  sorry 
indication  of  the  general  attitude  of  Trade  Union  Labour- 
leaders  towards  the  education  given  tlieir  children.  It  is 
an  ea.sy  thing  to  generalise  and  pass  resolutions;  it  is  not 
easy,  and  therefore  it  is  vitally  necessary,  that  the  Labour 
I'arty  concentrate  ou  establishing  at  once  more  humane 
conditions  in  tiie  school>^ — specially  the  Elementary  Schools, 
which  the  worker's  child  is  forcetl  to  go. 

No  Workers'  Schools  in  England. 

Tiiis  is  an  alarming  truth.  It  is  not  fully  lecogniscd  fn 
the  highest  sense  there  exist  nowhere  in  this  land  schools 
that  aiv  equipped  entirely  in  the  interests  of  ihc  woi'j:er"s 
child  or  controlled  directly  by  the  workers  theni.selves.  All 
the  re.solntions  concerning  the  land,  the  mines,  the  Peace 
Treaty,  are  insignificant  in  their  importance  while  the  first 
l)roblem  (on  the  solution  of  which  the  whole  Socialist  State 
depends)  remains  uncared  for,  and  even  unrecognised,  by 
the  very  men  «ho  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  govern. 
No  State  can  ever  vlo  any  permanent  good  while  it  makes 
llie  education  of  the  proletariat  a  secondary  consideratioa. 
]Jy  serving  the  child  we  hcst  serve  the  future ;  therefore 
the  school  must  fit  the  child  and  train  I'.im  first  in  the 
interests  of  the  proletariat.  No  scliool  with  such  a  definito 
object  exists  to-tlay.  Behind  that  which  is  lal)elled 
'■  Elementary  Kducation  "  is  a  sinister,  anti-revolutionary 
notive — the  motive  of  Capitalism;  for  definitely,  deter- 
mimKlly,  and  psychologically, 

The  Agents  of  Capital  Rule  the  Schools. 

Does  Labour  realise  that  facty  In  the  light  of  such  a 
realisation,  can  it  any  longer  tolerate  the  governance  of  its 
children  by  committees,  i)y  departments,  by  governments, 
which  act  daily  in  deiiance  of  the  proletariate  Is  it  content 
to  continue  the  present  slum  education  which  is  given  to 
the  million.i  of  working-class  children  in  England?  There 
are  .schools  which  are  a  scandal  on  a  so-calied  Christian 
nation;  in  equipment,  curriculum  and  aim  they  are 
disa.strons  in  their  effects  on  the  children.  This  need  not 
be;  for  if  £12.5,000,000  can  he  found  to  maintain  an  army 
for  a  year,  surely  even  that  sum  can  be  found  for  the 
education  of  the  children. 

The  Neglect  of  the  Ch'>'.a  is  the  National  Crime'. 

The  i)iesent  social  state  cannot  exist,  with  its  present 
iMoiiopolLsed  i)rivileges,  if  it  ceases  to  prolong  this  crime. 
Only  the  workers  can  make  amends;  and  maki'  the  st^hools 
tlie  pride  and  not  the  shame  of  the.  nation.  Only  Labour 
■  in  alter  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  children  live  .uid 
'  I  c  eflucatcd ,  only  Laboui'  can  remove  the  inhuman  housing 
I  i)iidit"on.i  which  send  daily  to  the  teachers  the  millions  (if 
little  ones  with  natural  instincts  .rcjjiossed ;  with  bodies 
illfed  and  clothed;  and  bearing  in  their  souls  the  marks  of 
the  tyiant  rule  of  the  Capital.st.  While  Capitalism  exists 
slum  education  will  exist  for 

Capitalism  Flourishes  on  Degradation. 

It  is  in  its  mterest.s  to  control  the  child  and  the  teacher; 
iind  in  a  way,  which  is  a  mastei-piece  for  organisation,  it 
holds  the  workers'  children  in  its  'ii  ip  ;  blights  their  mental 
growth  and  robs  lli<>m  ol  thc-ir  birthriglit — a  thoiough 
mental  and  moral  tiaining.  Not  long  ago,  when  Mr.  Moliiios 
was  Chief  Inspector  of  English  Schools,  he  I'cported  thus 
on  Elementary  Education  as  he  knew  it  for  many  years 


so  intimately:  "Whatever  else  the  current  .system  '1 
education  mav  do  to  the  child  there  is  one  tiling  it  cannot 
fail  t-)  do— to  blight  his  mental  growth."  What  Mr. 
(iolmes  saw  in  his  day  exists  to-day;  for  there  lias  been  no 
ladical  leforni  in  the  system  of  education.  There  cannot 
be  anv  r.Morm;  lor,  apait  from  Socialism,  there  is  no  hoijo 
of  lefiirm.  If  Satan  cast  out  his  devil-agents,  Satan  s 
kingdom  falls.  Capital  to  reform  education!  The  possibility 
is  absurd. 

The  Workers'  Revolution. 

Patch-work  is  a  national  characleristic.  As  a  nation  we 
blunder  through  somehow.  And  actually  take  jiridc  in  the 
lifundering!  But  there  are  occasions  when  wc  must  get 
down  to  bed-rock  and  build  anew  according  to  a  definite 
plan.  The  system  of  education  demands  such  an  occasion. 
l,et  it  1)6  first  recognised  that  Capital  and  Tiabour  are 
irreconcilable;  that  like  God  and  mammon  they  cannot  both 
rule  There  is  a  class  .struggle ;  and  on  the  issue  of  that 
struggle  the  ff to  of  the  child  depends.  Its  treatment  of 
the  ciuld;  its  heartless  exploitation  of  the  child-life;  its 
deliberate  robbery  of  the  cliild's  right  to  education— these 
dair.u  for  all  time  the  rule  of  capitalism.  The  false  God 
must  go;  and  that  going  is  the  Pevolutiou.  Until  the 
Schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  \\orkers  and,  instead  (^f 
I  cing  dependent  on  a  .system  of  doles  and  grants,  financed 
by  a  Communist  State,  there  will  continue  to  exist,  in  spite 
of  a  jiatch  of  reform  here  and  there,  the  present  rotten 
educational  svstem.  Onlv  the  Workers'  Revolution  ca;a  free 
the  child. 

The  Church— the  Too!  of  Capital. 

It  is  a  .soiiy  spectacle  to  see  the  annual  examinations  in 
leligious  instruction.  All  the  old  miracles  are  retailed;  all 
the  virtues  .of  decsdent  civilisation  are  held  up  for  example; 
all  the  old  obsequiousness  is  ]>reaehed  as  de.siiable  and 
proper.  The  Church  still  grips  the  SchooL  Many  of  us 
ought  to  rejoice  that  such  is  the  case.  Yv'e  cannot.  We. 
know  onlv  too  well  how  bitter  is  the  mockery  the  Church 
makes  of  the  Master's- moral  truths.  He  who  drove  the 
money-lenders  from  the  Temple  cannot,  in  these  days  look 
to  a  church,  subsidised  and  governed  and  inspired  by 
Capitalism,  for  the  preaching  and  establishing  of  His 
Kingdom  of  Universal  Love  and  Brotherhood.  It  is  this 
churcli  with  its  medieval  methods  and  outlook  and  its  20th 
century  shrewdness  that  holds  hand  to  hand  with  capital 
in  the' schools  of  the  workers'  children.  When  the  Pevolu- 
tion  gives  us  a  free  church,  with  a  wide  horizon,  and  a 
l)assionate  purpose,  then  the  schools  will  be  churches  \\hero 
the  little  ones  will  learn  of  One  who  gave  all  for  the 
liberation  of  mankind,  and  be  inspired  to  live  as  His 
disciples. 

Labour's  Lost  Opportunity. 

While  the  Ciiuich  and  the  Capitalist  have  carefully  kept 
I  he  schools  in  their  grasp,  Ijabour,  side-tracked  and  hood- 
winked, lis  it  is  to-day,  by  Whitley  Councils  and 
i'arliamentai  y  repre-;entation,  has  lost  its  finest  opportunity 
foi-  lia.steiiing  the  llevoJutiou  The  proletariat  is  certainly 
i:()t  intellectually  strong  in  England;  and  the  main  cause 
of  this  is,  after  all,  the  neglect  by  the  workers  of  their 
class-conscious  duty  to  their  own  children.  The  schools 
n,u5t  be  made  Workers'  Schools,  conti oiled  by  workers,  and 
paid  f(n'  by  a  wealthy  country;  and  no  longer  left  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  bondholders,  rural  capitalists,  and  ri-?)i 
theologians.  Labour  must  have  its  schools,  for  Labour 
cannot  progicss  without  education. 

Tiie  children  api>eal  to  the  workers  of  England.  They 
appeal  in  His  Name  who  said  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me."  Will  l^abour  sufl'er  thorn?  Will  it  swing 
to  the  Left;  and  by  hastening  and  establishing  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  make  secure  for  ever  the  emancipation  of  the  Child!-' 
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Bookland.    The  Case  for  Nationalisation. 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  what  is  undorstood  by  the 
word  "Nationalisation"  will  be  the  line  of  cleavage 
iu  the  politics  of  the  future,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  the  whole  world  over.  In  the  book  before  us, 
Aid.  A.  Emil  Davies,  of  Ihe  London  County  Coun- 
cil, one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  nationalisation, 
brings  forwards  a  mass  of  argumenis  and — wliat  is, 
perhaps,  less  usual  in  books  of  tliis  description — a 
mass  of  facts  and  instances  gathered  from  jjraclical 
experience  in  finance  and  industrj',  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  those  who  are  in  favour  of  nationalisa- 
tion and  desire  to  convince  their  fellows  of  its  right- 
ness  and  practicability.  And  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  faii'-minded  op])onpnt  of  nationalisation  to  read 
the  book  without  beiiig  given  food  for  very  serious 
thought. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  already  conviuced,  the  cojn- 
pleteness  of  the  book  is  amazing.  Mr.  Davies  seems 
to  have  explored  every  possible  avenue  in  his  search 
for  "anti"  arguments  to  refute.  Beginning  with  an 
overwhelming  indictment  of  the  present  wasteful 
and  inhuman  system,  he  proceeds  to  tackle  the  stock 
objections  coming  under  the  headings  of  "Bureau- 
cracy," "Inefficiency,"  "The  lack  of  Incentive  to 
gain,"  "What  about  the  Consumer?"  and  a  hundred 
and  one  others.  Then,  luiving  made  short  work  of 
these,  the  author  devotes  forty  pages  to  proving, 
with  practical  illustrations,  the  success  of  com- 
munity-owned undertakings.  From  this  he  goes  to 
the  vexed  question  of  the  right  to  strike  under 
nationalisation,  and  also  deals  with  the  vital  matter 
of  the  workers'  share  in  management.  "Methods  of 
Nationalisation"  is  the  title  of  the  next  chapter. 
Another  chapter  deals  with  the  attitude  of  the  Press 
towards  the  subject.  To  make  quite  sure  that  no- 
thing slips  hj  unnoticed,  there  is  a  general  chapter 
on  "Some  Common  Objections  to  Nationalisation," 
followed  by  chapters  on  State  telephones  and  Gov- 
ernment control.  And  to  clinch  the  whole  business, 
the  author  finishes  up  by  presenting  his  readers  with 
three  ready-made  schemes  for  the  nationalisation  of 
land,  railways,  and  mines  and  minerals  ! 

Some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  book  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  quotation : 

"Events  have  made  nationalisation  the  leading- 
question  between  the  propertied  interests  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  mass  of  the  workers  on  the  other ; 
and  if  it  is  going  to  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  class 
hostility,  I  prophesy  that  we  have  before  us  a 
series  of  labour  disturbances  which  may  engulf 
the  nation  in  a  state  of  hopeless  chaos ;  but  if  it  is 
considered  and  settled  impartially  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  solidarity  and  co-operation,  as  op- 
posed to  narrow  class  interest,  we  may  j'et  see  the 
happier  world  that  many  of  us  aspire  to  and  some 
of  us,  alas,  sneer  at," 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  line 
of  argument;  readers  must  get  the  book  for  them- 
selves.   Here  is  one  such  hint : 

"When  the  nation  runs  great  services  like  that 
of  coal-mining,  railway  transport,  etc.,  it  will  not 


be  long  before  it  begins  to  measure  success  iu 
terms  of  human  health  and  happiness,  just  as  the 
Ministry  of  Health  does,  so  far  as  it  is  permitted 
to." 

Here  is  another  :  •  , 

If  once  the  ideal  of  pioduction  for  service  were 
adopted,  instead  of  i)roduction  for  profit,  many  of 
our  prol)lem.s  would  immediately   be  simplified. 

Suppose  our  governing  class  had  really 
desired  at  all  costs  to  grapple  witli  both  the  hous- 
ing and  unemployment  problems!  On  tlie  con- 
clusion of  war  the  nation  was  brought  up  against 
these  two  problems,  the  housing  shortage  being 
absolutely  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, wliilst  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  had  been  at  work  on 
munitions,  etc.,  fouml  themselA'cs  menaced  with 
unemployment.  Against  this,  the  State  liad  (1) 
hundreds  of  national  factories  with  modern 
machinexy  and  ec^uipment ;  (2)  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workpeople  on  the  spot ;  and  (3)  vast 
accumulations  of  timber,  metal  and  other 
matei'ials.  Given  the  will,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  put  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  on  to  making  window  frames,  doors, 
building  sections  and  other  things  required  for 
housing  construction.  .  .  The  need  of  the 
.community  for  houses  was  so  great  that  it  shrieked 
to  the  heavens.    .    .    .    But  this  would  have 

BEEN  INTERFERING  W^ITH  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE!" 

So  it  was  not  done,  and  we  are  now  paying  the 
penalty  in  "crime  waves,"  huge  debts,  and  ever- 
incieasing  unrest.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  usefulness  and  importance  of  this  book.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  half-a-crown's  worth  I  have  hap- 
pened on  since  the  paper  famine  and  profiteering 
began  to  place  good  books  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  the  war-wealthy — who  do  not  want  them ! 

W.J.C. 

'■"The  Case  for  Nationalisation,"  by  A.  Emil  Davies, 
L.C.C.  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  paper  covers, 
2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 


WEST  HAmPSTEAD  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  May  5th,  8  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  ROWNTREE  GILLETT 

Will  speak  on  conditions  he  saw  in  VIENNA 
diiring  his  recent  visit  to  that  city, 

At  250  WEST  END  LANE  (" The  Cake  Shop"),  W.6, 

ALL  WELCOMED. 


TO    LOVERS  OF   LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Those  desirous  of  helping  with  a 

"DAISY  DAY" 

in  WESTMINSTER,  SATURDAY,  MAY  8th,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Children's  Home,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  Miss  Ada  Browne,  53,  Pern- 
dale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W.4. 


\ 

^■Tbe  world  knows  no  af>'e  in  wliich  man  has 
looked  for  a  Deliverer,  craved  for  deliverance  or 
within  himself  the  passion  to  deliver. 

In  those  ancient  documents— so  human  and 
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ageless— which  we  call  the  Psalms,  the  cry  echoes 
and  re-echoes,  '-Deliver  me  speedily.  Deliver  me 
from  the  deceitful  and  unjust  man  :  Deliver  me  from 
the  workers  of  iniquity :  Deliver  me  from  blood- 
guiltiness.  Deliver  me  from  my  transgressions." 
Listen  to  this  cry  which  rings  true  to-day  :  "Deliver 
me  from  the  oppression  of  man ;  so  will  I  keep  thy 
precepts."  We  could  almost  imagine  the  speaker 
making  a  twentieth  century  speech  declaring  that 
because  of  the  system  under  which  he  lived  he  could 
not  keep  the  precepts  which  his  soul  recognised  as 
good. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  has  the  world  needed 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  man  as  it  needs 
it  to-day. 

In  despair,  men  cry  vaguely  to  "Providence," 
and  when  such  "Providence"  fails,  they  deny  it  in 
impatience  and  disgust. 

We  groan  and  suffer  and  sear  our  consciences  to 
numbness  because  we  have  not  yet  recognised  that  it 
is  upon  oiirselves  that  the  burden  of  "delivery" 
rests. 

An  ancient  seer  has  warned  us  :  "If  thou  forbear 
to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain;  if  thou  sayest  'Be- 
hold, we  knew  it  not' ;  doth  not  he  that  poudereth 
the  heart  consider  it?  And  he  that  keepeth  thy 
>oul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  And  shall  not  he  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works?" 

Before  we  can  receive  the  urge  to  deliver,  we 
must  have  heard  the  cry. 

AVhat  is  wrong  with  vast  masses  of  the  people 
to-day  is  that  even  yet  they  have  not  heard  the  cry. 

They  are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  so  far  removed 
from  the  need  of  deliverance,  or,  on  the  other,  they 
are  so  absorbed  in  achieving  their  own  deliverance 
■that  they  have  no  time  to  listen  to  the  common  cry. 
And  even  those  of  us  who  can  trutlifully  say  that  we 
have  heard  some  cry,  are  still  far  from  tliat  sensitive- 
ness of  spirit  which  would  enable  us  to  become  so 
one  with  the  oppressed  that  nothing  would  be  im- 
possible to  us. 

Yet  having  heard  the  cry,  what  then? 

On  .Sunday,  the  streets  outside  suddenly  resounded 
with  cries  and  bands  and  the  rattling  of  money- 
boxes. Why?  Because  this  passion  for  delivering 
had  gripped  the  Trade  Unions.  With  banners  and 
bands  they  were  standing  side  by  side  with  the  blind. 

This  morning,  in  the  "Daily  Herald,"  I  read  that 
'in  St.  Pancras,  11,000  families  live  in  one  room, 
15,000  in  two  rooms,  10,000  in  three  rooms,  and  a 
case  was  given  in  which  a  father  and  mother  and 
ten  children,  eight  alive  and  two  dead  when  tlie  re- 
port was  made,  were  occupying  one  room. 

^Tio  is  stirring  in  this  matter?  The  Labour 
[Mayors  of  Metropolitan.  Boroughs.    Tliey  are  seek- 


ing facts,  they  are  making  reports,  they  are  coming 
forth  to  deliver.  To-moirow  night,  a  meeting  is 
to  be  held  on  behalf  of  delivering  (ierma-n  women 
from  the  horrors  of  black  troops— and  so  the  work 
goes  on  in  a  thousand  directions. 

This  May-Day — this  day  of  spring's  breaking — 
is  a  symbol  that  the  passion  for  deliverance  is  finding 
expression.  It^  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
accomplished  its  task. 

Hope  flames  out  even  in  the  darkness  of  a  world 
apparently  given  over  to  self-seeking  competition 
and  violence. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  who  would  take  our 
share  in  delivering  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
oppression  to  recognise  that  there  can  be  no  deliver- 
ance except  by  the  way  of  Truth.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  when  the  Great  Deliverer  searched  for 
a  name  for  Himself,  He  declared  that  He  was  the 
Truth .  '  'What  is  Truth  ? ' '  demanded  a  Pilate .  The 
one  thing  the  world  cannot  stand  to-day  is  the  truth 
— anything  but  the  truth.  There  is  danger  in  truth. 
But  exactly  because  there  is  danger,  there  is  hope. 

It  is  being  increasingly  recognised  that  no  De- 
liverer can  be  out  for  himself.  Tlie  moment  the 
world  suspects  a  would-be  deliverer  of  grinding  his 
own  axe  his  power  fades. 

Looking  round  about  us  to-day,  we  know  that  it 
is  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  highest  degree 
truthful,  fearless  and  disinterested  who  claim  our 
real  devotion. 

It  was  said  of  the  Working  Man  of  Nazareth  :  "He 
saved  others.  Can  He  not  save  Himself?"  (Wey- 
mouth's translation).  Alas,  we  so  often  desire  both 
to  deliver  and  to  save  ourselves.    It  cannot  be  done. 

May  Day  proclaims  in  every  blossom  and  eager 
young  shoot  the  practical  fulfilment  in  resurrection 
energy  of  the  venturous  faith  of  the  seed  which 
yielded  itself  into  the  ground  and  died. 

"When  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  shall  He  find  faith 
on  the  earth?"  was  asked  long  ago. 

"Faith"  is  a  much  misused  word,  rightly  scorned 
if  it  only  means  the  lulling  of  emotion  into  lassitude. 

True  "Faith"  is  that  motive  force  by  which  alone 
The  Great  Deliverance  can  come. 

T.W.W. 


Position  of  Women  under  Guild  Socialism. 


Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  4th,  3  p.m.  and  8 

3  p.m. — Women  only.  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs. 
EWEE. 

8  p.m. — Men  and  Women.  Speakers :  Mrs. 
BARTON,  Mrs.  ANNOT  ROBINSON,  Mrs. 
STOCKS,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  COLE. 

Tickets,    1/-,    from   the   Women's  International 
League,  14,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.I, 
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The  Question- World. 


To  live  under  the  sliadow  of  tlie.se  walls  creates 
in  us  a  liajbit  of  thought  which  i.s  different  from  tliat 
of  tliose  who  lift  up  their  heads  in  the  sunlight  with- 
out let  or  ])indraiu'e.  For  the  workhouse  throws  a 
shadow,  not  only  over  the  adjacent  streets,  but  over 
all  wiio  at  one  time  or  another  come  under  its  in- 
fluence or  who,  by  the  maddening  uncertainty  of 
many  woi  kiug-class  lives,  under  tiie  present  system 
of  employment,  feel  themselves  foredoomed  to  end 
(heir  days  there.  It  is  not  the  thing  itself  casts  the 
shadow — or  need  do  so.  In  any  state  of  society,  the 
most  ideal  that  can  be  imagined,  there  must  always 
be  homes  of  rest  for  tlie  aged  and  kdudy,  homes  of 
healing  for  the  sick  in  body  and  mind. 

What  matters  is  the  way  in  which  help  is  given — 
shall  it  he  to  a  fellow  luunan  creature  in  need,  no 
matter  v.-heie  or  liow,  without  question,  save  as  to 
the  sort  and  degree  of  need  and  as  to  our  privilege 
of  giving  succour?'  Or  shall  it  be,  as  is  too  often  tiie 
case,  with  every  circumstance  of  humiliation  and 
pain  to  the  unfortunate,  withoiit  consideration  for 
their  feelings  and  tastes,  relentlessly  pursuing  them 
from  place  to  place,  from  year  to  year,  with 
(piestionsr' 

Besides  criminals  and  paupers,  who  are  so  well 
known  to  suffer  in  this  way  that  1  need  hardly  men- 
tion them,  all  tliose  whom  We  ])ray  for  as  in  any  way 
afflicted  or  distressed,  if  they  are  living,  or  once  they 
liave  stepped  below  the  dividing  line,  above  which 
you  can  pay  your  way  freely. and  meet  even  the  most 
exorbitant  charges — below  this  inhabit  a  different 
world  from  ours ;  they  have  become  a  dift'erent 
])eople  no  longer  possessing  their  own  souls-  and 
bodies  and  having  undisputed  charge  of  those  dear 
to  them.  They  have  become  inhabitants  of  the 
(iuestion-World — a  place  of  whi.spers,  and  confusion, 
and  evasion,  and  fear — of  sharp-edged  (|uestions  and 
([uivering  answers — of  inquest  into  secrets  which 
none  hut  God  can  search  out  equitably. 

Just  a  few  examples  out  of  many — mere  outlines 
of  stories.  You  can  guess  that  there  is  much  morc^ 
untold  in  them. 

I  know  an  old  man  who  used  to  vome  and  see  us 
every  day,  being  otherwise  friendless.  For  years  he 
had  been  a  wanderer,  doing  casual  work  as  a  (lay 
labourer  here  and  there.  He  had  tramped  over  most 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  now,  at  near 
sixty,  after  a  bad  accident,  which  for  a  long  time 
incapacitated  liim  and  affected  him  mentally,  had 
drifted  back  to  the  Fast  End  of  London.  He  slevit 
in  lodging-liouses,  (diangiag  his  abode  frequently 
because  he  said  people  watclied  hhn  wherever  he 
went  and  tliought  him  peculiar.  Peculiar  he  was  in 
this  (considering  the  rough  life  he  had  led),  that  he 
was  quiet  in  his  ways,  perfectly  clean  and  sober,  and 
punctilioiis  in  honesty.  Being  without  work,  with- 
out recreation,  and  unable  to  "mix"  comfortablv 
with  his  f(dlows,  the  lodging-house  life  aggravated 
his  mental  weakness  and  he  became  tnuclied  with  the 
"persecution  mania."    He  took  to  wandering  again. 


and  one  day,  after  a  week's  absence,  came  to  us  with 
a  look  in  his  eyes  that  warned  us  not  to  let  him  go 
back  to  the  roads  or  to  his  unhonielike,  sleepless  bed. 
Ele  was  taken  to  the  workhouse  in  the  district  where 
he  had  last  lodged,  and  by  urgent  representations, 
and  an  influential  letter  to  the  relieving  officer,  ad- 
mitted with  the  least  possible  inquiry.  Safely  in  the 
infirm  ward,  we  thought  he  would  remain  for  two 
or  three  months  until  well  again.  But  no.  A  week 
later  he  was  back  with  us,  the  same  hunted  look  in 
his  eyes.  They  had  come  to  him  again  witli  their 
questions,  ^seeking  to  establish  wliat  district, 
throughout  liis  lifelong  goings  to  and  fio,  had 
housed  him  longest  and  must  be  chargeable  for  his 
suppoit.  To  this  petty  regulation  was  the  mail's 
welfare  sacrificed;  but,  as  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  with  patience,  he  is  now,  by  his  own  efforts, 
somewhere  in  the  country  at  work  again  and  at 
peace  in  his  mind. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  a  girl  (to  name  one  out  of 
many)  came  to  us  homeless.  She  had  taken  her  dis- 
charge from  the  infirmary  to  attend  to  some  personal 
matter,  and  could  not  be  taken  back  agai?)  becau.se 
she  had  ignoiantly  slept  a  night  out  of  the  district. 
She  had  to  be  conducted  to  a  women's  free  lodging- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  and  placed  under  the 
cai-e  of  the  manageress,  so  that  next  moraing,  hav- 
ing complied  witli  the  terms  of  the  Settlement  Act, 
.■^he  could  be  re-admitted  to  the  infirmary,  which  slie 
should  not  have  left. 

Inside  these  institutions,  too,  comes  the  plague 
of  questioners.  It  is  agaiirst  tlie  rules,  I  believe, 
for  privileged  visitors  to  catechise  or  criticise  the 
girls  and  women  in  certain  wards,  but  it  has  more 
than  once  been  described  to  me  how  they  go  about 
prying  into  the  saddest  histories,  not  even  taking 
care  to  .speak  privately  to  tlieir  unfortunate  victims, 
and  rousing  in  their  breasts  a  bitter  hatred  for  the 
moral  and  religious  class  of  cross-questioners,  who 
give  all  social  workers  a  bad  name.  , 

It  must  not,  and  will  not  be  supposed,  that  there, 
is  nothing  but  cruelty  and  no  kindness  in  the  ways 
of  iustitutiou.s — far  from  it ;  but  my  aim  is  to  bring 
home  to  all  those  who  would  re.sent  nothing  more 
than  su(di  inquisition  into  their  private  affairs,  the 
iniquity  of  the  system  which  compels  the  poor  to 
suffer  from  it  without  possibility  of  escape. 

This  modein  and  secular  form  of  the  Holy  Office 
is  suppo.sed  to  be  necessary  as  a  safeguard  against 
imposture,  but  the  excuse  is  a  fictitious  one.  llap|)\ 
people  don't  seek  aid  from  workhouses  and  asylums, 
and  in  the  sight  of  (iod  it  surely  matters  nothing 
what  you  were  doing  or  where  you  lived  one,  three, 
or  ten  years  ago,  if  you  are  in  need  of  kindness  now. 
Kindness — that  sounds  ironical;  the  institution  does 
not  stand  in  our  eyes  as  a  .s^ymbol  of  brotherly  love ; 
but  why  not  ?  Must  we  know  so  mueli  of  a  man  or 
woman  before  we  satisfy  the  hungry,  give  rest  to 
tlie  weary,  and  lift  the  liroken  bodies  in  our  arms? 

ANNA  LENNOX. 


ay,  April  30tli,  1920.  THeARIjSADER. 

Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 
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than  the 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellotcship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonioealth  Fellowship,  23,  liride 
Lane,  London,  F.CA.,  enclosxu'j  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
iubscriptions  for  new  members  is  Is.  bd.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 


pendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
I'ostage  IW. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.iueallh 
Fellowship,  23,  Tiride  Lane,  London,  E.C'.H.  Put  your  number 
and  initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Spring  Cleaning. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  iu  the  world  is  (he 
instinct,  buried  deep  iu  the  heart  of  naliue,  and  ot 
humanity,  to  ilear  oitt  dead,  decaying  or  useless- 
matter,  and  to  start  afresh  witli  a  purified  environ- 
ment. In  our  hoyseholds  this  instinct  takes  posses- 
sion of  us  regularly  at  tliis  time  of  tlie  year,  and 
"spring  cleaning,"  the  pride  of  all  good  housewives, 
is  the  Order  of  the  day.  Isn't  this  true  of  the  larger 
household  of  men  and  women  ?  And  is  it  not  there 
as  certainly  a  sign  of  new  life  and  a  fresh  start  ? 
""We  are  in  the  tliroes  of  transition,"  writes  819 
(Witham).  "My  faith  assures  me  that  this  present 
stage  is  a  very  necessary  one.  But  it  is  a  good  hit 
like  spring  cleaning — an  unpleasant  process,  and 
heaps  of  dirt  and  dust  flying  about,  and  chaos  gener- 
ally— and,  of  course,  ruffled  tempers.  As  to  'Amor 
Vincit  Omnia,'  that  always  remains  the  same, 
though  fear  seems  to  be  a  greater  controller  tlian 
love  to  most  of  the  people." 

A  May  Day  Thought. 

There  is  nothing  ciuite  as  exhilarating  as  work 
well  done,  work  into  wdiich  the  soul  of  the  worker 
has  been  put.  Tc-morrow  is  the  Festival  of  Labour  all 
the  world  over,  and  tliis  year,  Spring  and  the  Glory 
of  Work  are  to  be  feted  as  jjerhaps  never  before. 
For  May  Day  is  much  more  than  a  mere  joy  day, 
more  than  a  proof  of  tlie  solidarity  of  Labour 
(workers  witli  hand  or  brain);  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  trutli  tliat  service  to  our  fellows  is  at  once  the 
greatest  privilege  and  the  greatest  responsibility  we 
can  ever  have.  The  Festival  of  St.  Labour,  someone 
has  called  it.  Is  it  not  just  that,  a  reminder  of  the 
sacrament  of  service,  of  which  we  all  partake  dailv? 
In  every  heart  is  the  desire  to  help  others  by  personal 
service,  andeverv  dav's  labour  gives  its  o})portui]itv. 
You  serve  your  customers,  lay  your  bricks,  sew  your 
clotlies,  drive  your  machine,  dig  your  garden,  v»'rite 
your  letters,  care  for  your  house  and  your  children, 
in  the  service  of  your  fellow-men,  and  a.s  an  offering 
to  the  Spirit  of  Fellowship.  May  Day  is  also  a  i)ro- 
phecy  of  wliat  shall  be  when  the  spirit  of  craftsman- 
ship shall  have  come  into  its  own.  In  some  places 
the  workers  are  to  carry  carved  and  painted  figures 
typifying  their  industry,  the  symbols  of  (heir  craft. 

Prophecies. 

Messages  of  inspiration  liave  come  to  us  iu  1lie 
C.C.F.  lately  that  sound  like  prophecies.  1318 
(Bombay),  now  in  England,  writes: — "I  need  not 
write  at  length  how  much  I  like  the  noble  work  tliat 


you  are  doing.  We  are  on  tlie  eve  of  a  miglitj^  spiri- 
tual upheaval,  and  love  shall  reign  again."  And 
from  a  friend  in  Ireland  comes  tliis: — "Beautiful 
things  do  I  behold,  not  far  off.  .  .  .  The  cloak 
of  darkness  will  be  lifted  almost  simultaneously — 
slowly  but  surely — in  all  cou]! tries.  The  race  will 
be  made  one.  The  word  of  the  Lord  has  gone  fortli, 
and  nothing  can  annul  it."  Lastly,  2181  (Birming- 
ham) says: — "I  feel  sure  that  the  C.C.F.  is  in  for 
big  things.  We  must  aim  high.  Surely  the  pro- 
mise that  'they  shall  mourit  uj)  with  wings  as  eagles' 
is  ours,  too."  And  he  adds  a  word  that  is  wortii 
more  than  liundreds  of  beautiful  phrases:  "My 
actual  purpose  iu  writing  you  now  is  that  I  want  to 
help..  The  new  age  for  Vvhich  we  are  looking  can- 
not come  with  vision  only.  The  C.C.F.  must  be 
more  than  the  couch  of  dreamers.  Idealists  are 
wanted  with  the  courage  of  conviction  that  will  act 
as  a  dynamic  does."  2181  offers  personal  service 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  tliat  will  be  very  valuable. 
There  are  others  who  are  doing  likewise.  lo97 
(Brighton)  and  239  (Beaconstield)  are  both  doing 
some  clerical  work  for  headquarters,  and  the  former 
has  promised  to  scour  Susses  on  his  bicycle  to  see 
that  every  Fellow  takes  the  "CrusadpT."  Xo 
"couch  of  dreamers"  ! 

Our  Forthcoming  Fellowship  CaSandar. 

_We  thank  2G.j7  (Birkenhead),  ;3563  (Birmingham),  and 
;3747  (\'evev)  for  quotations  ior  our  1921  Calendar,  and 
sliail  be  glad  if  other  members  can  send  ns  their  con- 
hibutions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Never  was 
tiiere  a  greater  neetl  that  the  message  of  Fellowship  slionld 
ho  spread  abroad. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

Can  any  Fellow  give  an  hour  or  two  a  week  at  Head- 
qiuartprs ;  the  work  is  very  simple,  hut  very  necessary. 

•j02o  (Blackburn),  who  has  recently  moved  from  Long 
F.aton,  wlierc  she  found  much  Fellowship,  would  bo  glad 
to  know  of  Fellows  near  her. 

is^tfGciuctions. 

Will   you  please  help   us   to   welcome   the  following: — 

.5-361  (Dartford),  a  \^oman  relieving  officer,  interested  in 
uiiivcj'sal  bi-otherhood  and  the  equality  of  the  se.\-es,  «ill 
be  gh)d  to  write  to  "anyone  who  needs  a  pal." 

.■)371  (i>J'o:-wich),  an  ex-soldier,  an  internationalist,  a' 
socialist  and  a  journalist.  He  is  anxious  to  get  into  touch 
with  ex-soldiers  in  Belgium,  France,  Russia  and  Germany; 
cm  read  French,  but  prefer^  to  write  in  English.  An 
Adult  School  man,  a  student  of  Pre-history,  Birds, 
Socialism  and  Industrial  History,  he  will  bo  inteVestnig  to 
young  English  Fellows  also. 

;".'^69  (Madras),  a  young  teacher  just  beginning  her  career, 
will  be  glad  to  link  \vith  young  jx'ople  in  Fnglancl  or  Canada, 
cither  those  in  the  medical  profession,  or  still  at  a  I'niver- 
.sity,  or  i-aiic.hers  in  tiie  West. 

Annual  Sulbscs'sptiojus  arsd  rlow  PilsiTibes's.' 

We  ^lekiio'.vledgo,  with  thanks,  the  folloT^jng  annual  sub- 
scriptions:— 

"  L.  .1.  (Isfryn,  os.) ;  \.  V.  T.  (Meltham,  Is.  6d.(;  Mrs. 
0.  J.  (Norwich,  2s.  6d.);  Jfrs.  T.  (Stalvbridge,  2s.  6d.) ; 
H.  K.  (Highbury,  'As.);  L.  B.  (Auckland,  N.Z.,  5s.); 
J.  M.  (Gla.5gaw,  2s.  3d.);  ().  R.  ( Woodl)orough,  2s.  6d.). 

We  welcome  tlie  following  new  memliers: — N.  B.  (Dart- 
ford,  5:36!.  2s.  Gd.);  D.  W.  X.  (Eo;more,  India,  5369, 
2s.  6d.);  r.  D.  C.  (Norwich,  5.V71,  2s.  6d.);  Jfiss  F.  (Lon- 
don, S.W.,  5373,  Is.  6d.);  Miss  B.  (Forest  Hall,  5375, 
Is.  Gd.);  H.  H.  C.  (Bombay,  5365,  .5s.);  G.  M.  B.  (Haver- 
stock  Hill,  5377,  2s.);  Mrs.  S.  (Lslington,  5379,  2s.); 
b.  Iv  M.  M.  (Folkestone,  o^M,  2s.);  T.  H.  M.  (Hyderabad, 
53G7,  2.S.),  Mrs.  McF.  (Wolsingham,  5385,  2s  6d.). 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Christianity  and  Communism. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  reported  tliat  outside  the 
Kremlin  Bolshevists  had  written  "Religion  is  the 
opium  of  the  people."  That  all  Bolshevists  are  not 
so  indiscrimihatiug  is  evident  from  this  pen-picture 
of  the  Moscow  Correspondent  of  the  "Manchester 
Guardian"  : 

"The  churches  were  packed  as  in  the  old  days,  and 
in  tho  Rrenilin  itscH  I  met  men  carefully  carrying  homo 
their  lighted  candles,  shading  i^v^  flame  with  a  piece  ol' 
the  Pravda  or  the  Investyia,  to  Jight  the  lamps  l)ei'ore 
ikons  at  home.  Conuriunists  rejoiced  no  loss  than 
non-Communists.  One  said  to  mo:  "Why  not?  For 
we,  after  all,  expr'\ss  in  practical  economics  soinethins,',  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  anybody 
has  the  right  to  rejoice  we  have." 

Where  Sermons  Come  From. 

Now  we  know  where  our  preachers  get  tlieir  in- 
spiration. The  "Sunday  Pictorial,"  after  announc- 
ing a  special  article  by  Horatio  Bottomley  on  "The 
Risen  Christ :  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Great  Easter 
Festival,"  went  on  to  say:  — 

For  seveial  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Bottomley,  on  this  page,  to  deliver  a  great  lay  sermon  on 
the  inner  moaning  and  purpose  of  the  i-esurrection ;  and 
many  churches  have  taken  his  article  as  their  te.xt  for 
EasiJer  Sunday.  To-day  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
articles  he  has  ever  penned,  he  returns  to  the  theme." 


Wcmen  and  Guild  Socialism. 

What  do  wc  know  about  Guild  Stx-ialism,  and  in  what 
relation  to  the  scheme  of  things  will  women  find  themselves 
when  the  change  comes,  as  come  it  will?  If  we  study  the 
AJinei's'  Nationalisation  proposals  or  tho  liiiilding  Guild 
scheme,  wo  realise  that  Guild  Socialism  has  so  far  passed 
the  i-ealm  of  mere  theory  as  to  he  a  living  issue  of  to-day, 
which  intelligent  citizens  must  help  to  develop  b^  their 
contributions  in  practical  pioposals  (and  in  votes).  It 
behove.?  «onien  to  study  esiK'cially  that  aspect  which  pa<- 
ticularly  afi"octs  them,  and  to  be  prepared  with  able  criticism 
and  constructive  pi'oposals  in  the  controversy  that  is  upon 
us. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  are  becoming  so  inpor 
tant  and  about  which  we  are  many  of  us  so  hazy,  that  th( 
Conference  arranged  by  tho  Women's  International  Lcagiii- 
lor  Tuesday,  May  4th,' at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  on 
"  Tlie  I'oisition  of  Women  under  Guild  Socialism"  gives  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  discussion  and  criticism. 

A  Prisoner  Subscriber. 

Among  the  regular  subscribers  to  the  Sa\-e  the  Children 
Fund  is  an  inmate  of  one  of  H.AI.  prison*.  He  earns  lOd. 
a  day  and  from  this  sends  2s.  to  the  Fund  at  legular 
intervals. 

The  Cause  Calls. 

'J'ho  beauty  of  earth  aw  aits  all  men, 
And  the  cause  calls  "  Give  it  them." 
Morning  rises  out  of  the  night. 
Her  shimmering,  fair-hued  light 
Meets  misei-y  in  the  cities  of  men ! 
Not  sheltor  enough'   Not  food  enough! 
Not  leisure  enough!    Not  beauty  enough! 
And  the  cause  calls  "  Give  it  them.'' 

The  noon-time  glows  across  the  earth. 

Beneath  its  warmth  the  wide  fields  spread — 

Wide  enough  and  more. 

And  glowing  flowers  deck  fair  fields 

To  gladden  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  jwverty's  shade  is  o'er  them  all — 

The  fields  ai-e  locked  from  men. 

The  cause  calls  "Give  it  them." 

Evening  comes,  robed  fairer  than  art  has  known : 

Best  and  splendour  and  beauty  she  brings — 

Scatters  them  far  for  men. 

But  pro'it  is  king  of  men 

And  h.olds  the  doors  to  these. 

The  cause  calls  "The  earth  is  men's: 

Come   let's  give  it  them." 

—GEORGE  F.  HIBNER. 


Do  You  Think  ? 

If  so,  then  you  need  Books.  Any  Book  can 
be  sent  to  order  from 

THE  GUILD  SHOP 

(R.  Sorensen) 
31  PALMERSTON  ROAD, 
WALTHAMSTOW,  LONDON. 
We  sell  other  things  as  well— write  us. 
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The  Outlook. 


rHE  International  Congress  of  Es-Sen-ice  Men 
has  opened  at  Geneva,  where  men  represent- 
ing most  of  the  belligeients  iire  met. in  eon- 
iciice.     Heuri  Barbusse  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
jngress  when  he  snid,  in  the  comse  of  his  iiiosideu- 
al  address  : 

"  Orife  nioif"  v.e  f  <;nlioiit  ont-  anotlier — we  who  )ia\o 
confronted  oiu  another  in  holl.  Our  Congn>ss  is  already 
a  sucni'.'-s  liccaiise  it  iias  come  int-o  lieing. 

"We  have  met  to  declare  our  definite  helief  in  our 
■union  hrotherhood.    We  are  tlie  token  of  the  phrasi^, 
:iKaiii>t  war.'    We  know  that  the  war  against  war 
ins  tlif!  war  against  Capitalism,  since  in  Cipitalism 
aio  to  ).c  found  the  roots  of  war." 

«  * 

^^IL  as  a  means  of  quieting  the  troubled  waves 
^1  seems  losing  its  charactei-.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
mises to  rival  gold  as  a  cause  of  strife.  The 
ilfields  of  Mesopotamia  are  provoking  a  good  deal 
t  rivalry.    Says  the  "Sunday  Express"  :  — 

"An  extiaoidinary  and  far-reaching  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  loreign  oil  tni-jt  to  secure  control  of  British  petroleupi 
supplies  in  ;\losoiK)taniia  has  been  defeated  at  San  j?ento 
ny  the  Allied  Confeicnrc  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
ijloyd  George." 

Var  is  a  terrible  and  uglu  thing,  but  it  is  not  so 
mrally  repulsive  as  this  scfcmble  for  the  spoils. 


of  the  most  serious  pieces  of  news  to  liaiid 
is  that  the  llussian  Trade  Delegation  at 
Copenhagen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Allies  are  coiiniviiig  at  the  advance  of  Polish  and 
Japanese  armies  against  the  Russian  Republic,  has 
deciiled  to  return  home.  This  imperils  tlie  possi- 
bility of  trade  with  llussia  and  thus  menaces  still 
furdun-  the  world's  economic  situation.  It  also  im- 
perils the  last  vestige  of  any  reputation  liiat  may 
still  be  left  to  Allied  statesmen  for  fair  d(>aling. 


THE  position  of  Poland  is  significant.  Having 
won  its  long  struggle  for  national  freedom, 
its  first  action  is  to  use  that  freedom  in  attack- 
ing those  who  overthrew  the  greatest  foe  of  tbeir 
national  aspirations,  llelieved  from  the  tyranny  of 
Czardom,  Poland  turns  upon  its  Deliverer,  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Nothing  could  better  exemplify  the 
fact  that  a  struggle  for  national  self-determination 
may  prove,  in  regard  to  tiio  social  revoluticm,  a  re- 
actionary rather  than  a  progressive  force. 


THE  appeal  for  financial  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  Government's  Housing  iScheme  is, 
among  other  things,  another  illustration  of 
the  unreliability  of  ministerial  statements.  A  short 
while  ago  it  was  hotly  contended  that  the  delay  in 
making  provision  for  the  housing  of  the  people  was 
due  to  the  Trade  Unions'  action  with  regard  to  ex- 
service  men.  To-day  we  are  told  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  capital.  But  if  the  former  statement  were 
true,  and  there  is  insufficient  labour,  of  what  us(> 
is  it  to  subscribe  capital? 


THE  proposal  on  the  part  ©f  cei  tain  middle-class 
men  to  wear  overalls,  as  a  foim  of  jirotest 
against  the  price  of  cdothes,  would  surely,  if 
Carlyle  were  living,  provoke  an  additional  chapter 
to  "Sartor  Resartus."  Such  an  adoption  of  working-- 
class  garb  is  indeed  symbolic.  Once  abolish  the 
uniform  of  social  caste  and  we  shall  make  a  big  ste]) 
towards  the  abolition  of  class. 
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as  demociatic 
His  disciples 


The  identifica- 
tion, wlii('h  so 
many  make,  be- 
tween Christian- 
ity and  democracy 
is  likely  to  lead  to 
some  confusion. 
For  instance,  any- 
tliing  more  unlike 
wliat  most  regard 
than  the  relation  between  Jesus  and 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Tlie 
impression  the  gospels  give  is  that  of  One  who  spoke 
always  with  authority.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
the  Leader  of  that  little  company  submitting  to  His 
followers  a  resolution  that  they  should  set  their  faces 
towards  Jerusalem.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  does 
not  suggest  to  me  that  it  was  first  of  all 
drawn  up  in  a  committee  composed  of  the  Twelve. 
I  caAnot  imagine  that  it  was  by  a  majority  vote,  or 
even  by  "the  sense  of  the  meeting,"  that  it  was 
decided  to  go  away  beyond  Jordan.  I  cannot  reduce 
the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testainent  to  the  proportions 
of  the  Chairaian  of  a  Committee.  If  we  take  the 
story  as  we  find  it,  He  never  consulted  His  lieuten-' 
ants  as  to  what  He  should  say  or  do.  He  exercised 
more  than  a  casting  vote.  Apparently  all  the  initia- 
tive and  every  vital  decision  rested  with  Him  and 
Him  alone.  That  is  not  democracy  as  most  peo]ile 
understand  it;  it  is  autociacy. 

Jesits  was  a  born  leader  of  men.  He  knew  His 
own  mind  and  was  nevep  at  the  .mercy  of  His  follow- 
ers. He  had,  too,  the  courage  to  make  decisions 
and  take  risks  not  only  for  Himself  but  for  others. 
Have  you  ever  considered  what  it  must  haA'e  cost  to 
say  to  men  He  loved,  "I  send  you  forth  as  slieep 
■  amon  g  wolves  "  ? 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  courage  displayed 
by  the -first  preachers  of  Christianity,  in  pleading  a 
cause,  the  acceptance  of  which  must  .mean,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  the  maityr's  death.  "Were  they  never 
afraid  of  inducing  men  to  run  such  risks?  Were 
they  never  haunted  by  the  cries  of  those  whom  they 
had  been  the  means  of  sending  to  prison  or  to  death  ? 
Did  they  never  pause  to  ask  whether  they  were 
justified  ? 

There  is  a  pathetic  passage  in  Bolton  King's  "Life 
of  Mazzini,"  in  which  he  describes  the  doubts  which 
at  times  beset  the  Italian  prophet  and  leader.  "The 
men  whom  he  had  sent  to  a  patriot's  death,  had 
they  died  in  vain?  "Was  it  all  a  frightful  error,  an 
empty  dream  bom  of  ambition  and  pride  of  intellect  ? 
Was  it  for  some  grandiose,  impossible  chimera,  that 
he  had  taken  men  fiom  quiet  useful  lives  and  the 
simple  round  of  kindliness?  What  authority  had 
he  still  to  preach  a  creed,  which  meant  the  sacrifice 


of  thousands  more,  the  unhappiness  of  many  ano 
mother?" 

I  find  this  willingness  to  make  decisions  and  take 
responsibilities  for  other  people  one  of  the  hardo^ 
tilings.  I  can  take  my  own  life  in  my  hands  and 
risk  it  on  the  validity  of  my  intuitions  with  compara- 
tive ease,  but  when  it  comes  to  telling  other  folk 
what  they  ought  to  do,  I  find  myself  sheltering  be- 
hind some  such  tame  phrase  as  "Each  individual 
must  decide  for  himself,"  or  pleading  democratif 
principles  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  respon.sihil' 
ties  of  leadership. 

Who  among  us,  during  the  war,  could  have  ai' 
vised  soldiers  in  uniform  to  take  up  the  pacifist  att 
tude,  knowing  wliat  might  have  been  their  fair 
And  who  of  us  would  have  the  courage,  even  if  v. 
were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course,  to  to 
the  rich  young  man  troubled  concerning  the  sourc( 
of  his  wealth,  "Sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor"? 

AVe  shall  feel  this  diflaculty  of  leadership,  prob- 
ably, in  proportion  as  we  have   imagination  and 
human    sympathy    and    are    ourselves  involved 
in    the    dangers    to    which    we    invite  others 
The    old    men    who    sent   the   young    men  ' 
fight    for    democracy    appear    to    be  enjoyin 
life  just  as  if  thousands  of  graves  were  not  reproaci 
ing  them.    They  are  not  troubled  in  their  drean 
by  the  thought  of  the  lives  they  sacrificed  to  thi 
senile  rage.      Some  of  them  to-day  are  preachin 
beautiful  sermons  on  peace  and  brotherhood.  Ai. 
there  is  no  shame  in  their  faces  as  they  deny  ti 
words  they  used  five  years  ago.    They  are  not  of  t! 
mould  of  Mazzini.    If  they  were  they  could  scarce! 
have  lived  tlirough  the  last  year  with  its  mercilc 
exposure  of  the  futility  of  war.    Tlie  leadership  < 
Jesus,  harsh  as  it  may  sometimes  have  seemed,  w 
of  the  type  that  urges  no  sacrifice  whi(di  the  lead 
himself  is  not  prepared  to  make. 

Some,  of  course,  will  object  that  it  is  never  witb 
our  right  to  make  decisions  for  others.  This  disli' 
of  leadership  and  initiative,  this  cowardly  shirkii 
of  responsibility  would  reduce  the  world  to  the  co 
dition  of  a  committee  pledged  not  to  do  anythii 
for  which  the  society  it  represents  has  not  given 
mandate,  and  a  society  that  does  nothing  becaii 
it  has  elected  a  committee  to  do  its  work  for  it. 

There  you  have  the  vicious  circle  of  democrat' 
government.      And  one  hails  with  relief  even 
Lenin  who  breaks  through  it  and  becomes  a  dictati 

Of  course,  the  difference  between  the  dictatorsli 
of  Lenin  and  the  dictatorship  of  Christ  is  that,  i 
the  latter  case,  though  decisions  were  made  for  othi 
men,  those  men  were  not  coerced'  into  acceptin 
them,  while  Lenin  not  only  tells  his  fellow  repuir 
cans  what  oiight  to  be  done  but  sees  to.it  that  tli 
do  it.  The  leadership  of  Jesus  was' free  from  tli 
taint.  His  swift,  creative,  dominating  will  won 
have  smashed  our  constipated  committees  to  piec< 
but  neither  by  hypnotic  means  nor  by  force  wdu 
He  have  robbed  a  single  individual  of  the  freedo 
to  reject  His  leadership. 

I  THE  TRAMP. 


Fridfiy,  May  7 tlx,  1920. 
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"It  is  all  very  well  for  pacifist  iutellectuals  to 
prate  about  a  peaceful  overthrow.  That  looks  com- 
fortable on  paper  and  in  theory.  But  let  them  face 
practical  facts  and  learn  something  from  Russia." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  an  article  headed 
"Britain's  Revolutionaries,"  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
'Sunday  Mercury  and  News,"  a  Midland  Sunday 
paper  which  is  run  by  a  newspaper  combine  respon- 
sible for  about  two  dozen  daily  and  weekly  papers 
issued  from  various  centres,  including  the  "Sheffield 
Independent"  and  the  "Northern  Echo."  The 
burden  of  the  article  in  question  was  that  up  and 
down  the  countiy  "Red  Army"  contingents  are  be- 
ing secretly  drilled  and  prepared  for  "The  Day"  of 
the  British  Soviet  Republic.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  article  was  nothing  more  than  what  we 
journalists  call  "tripe,"  and  one  could  excuse  it  if 
it  had  appeared  in  any  of  the  ortlinary  gutter  rags ; 
but  the  company  responsible  for  these  papers  in- 
cludes men  whose  names  have  in  the  paat  been  as- 
sociated with  those  "pacifist  intellectuals"  who  are 
now  scoffed  at  by  the  "stunt"  writers.  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Stormer,  perhaps 
he  will  look  over  the  contents  of  his  Sunday  papers 
with  a  view  to  purging  them  of  matter  which  will 
do  more  to  bring  about  violence  than  all  the  hot  air 
of  the  wild  men  in  the  Socialist  movement. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  waste  space  in  exposing 
the  sheer  hypocrisy  of  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  sentences  quoted  above  :  that  will  be  obvious  to 
all  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  wicked  campaign  waged  by  the  capitalistic 
governments  of  Europe  against  Soviet  Russia,  the 
latest  move  of  which  is  the  attack  now  being  engin- 
eered from  Poland.  But  when  our  "stuntist" 
friend  asks  us  to  "face  practical  facts  and  learn 
something  from  Russia,"  he  is  offering  excellent 
advice  to  all  concerned,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  he  would  begin  at  once  to  act  on  his  own 
advice . 

Amongst  the  mass  of  literature  published  on  the 
Russian  Revolution  it  is  possible  to  lose  oneself  in 
the  mere  propaganda  matter  and  miss  tlie  concrete 
facts  of  tilings  as  they  really  are  in  Russia  to-day. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  facts  is  the 
attitude  of  Lenin  himself  to  the  problems  with 
which  he  is  faced.  The  popular  picture  of  this  great 
figure  in  modem  histoiy  is  that  of  a  ruthless  man 
of  "blood  and  iron,"  a  man  of  "no  compromise" 
type,  who  carries  all  before  him  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  power  he  wields  ihrougli  a  government  based 
on  annod  force.  This  picture  is  simply  absurd. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lenin  is — to 
quote  the  words  of  W.  T.  Goode — "one  of  the  great- 
est compromisers  in  Europe,"  and  liis  power  is  de- 
rived more  from  his  tolerance  and  patience  with  the 
people  of  Russia  than  from  the  Red  Army, 

Take,  for  instance,  the  attitude  of  Lenin  towards 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  he  has  had 
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to  grapple— that  of  the  land.  The  speech  of  Lenin 
at  the  first  all-Russian  congress  of  Land  Depart- 
ments (reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with 
the  two  fundamental  Land  Decrees  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  by  the  I.L.P.  :  6d.)  reveals  the  real  Lenin 
as  a  man  who  would  run  the  risk  of  being  severely 
heckled  by  an  "extreme"  British  Socialist  meeting 
because  of  his  moderation!  Let  me  quote  a  few 
typical  sentences  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ia  a  peasant  country 
1  ke  Russia  Socialist  reconstruction  is  a  very  difficult 
problem.  .  .  We  know  very  well  that  in  countries  et 
small  peasant  proprietors  its"  transition  to  Socialism  ia 
inipossiI)le  without  a  whole  series  of  gradual  preparatory 
stages.  .  .  Persistently  and  patiently  awakening  by 
a  series  or  gradual  transitions  the  class  consciousnesjs  of 
the  labouring  section  of  the  peasantry,  and  advancing 
onlv  in  propoition  as  that  awakening  piogressed  and  the 
peasantry  was  organising  by  its  own  efforts,  the  working 
class  is  moving  along  the  path  of  the  now  Sociahsfc 
organisation.  We  know  well  that  such  immense  changes 
in  thft  life  of  scores  of  millions  of  people,  affecting  the 
very  foundations  of  life,  as  the  transition  from  small 
peasant  proprietorship  to  communal  agriculture^  can  be 
effected  only  by  prolonged  effort;  that,  altogether,  they 
can  be  realised  only  at  the  point  where  necessity  forces 
men  to  rebuild  their  lives." 

Referring  to  the  "middle"  peasantry,  Lenin  said: 

"They  will,  of  course,  hesitate,  and  tiill  consent  to 
come  into  the  Socialist  camp  only  .vhen  they  see  sound 
and  uninistakeable  proofs  that  buch  a  course  is  absolutely 
necessary  .  We  cannot  convince  the  'middle'  peasanti-y 
by  theoretical  arguments  or  by  speeches,  and  we  are  not 
relying  on  such  methods.  \  .  You  will  read  that, 
amongst  the  persons  and  institutions  who  m«y  enjoy  the 
pcssession  of  land,  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  State,  the 
second  by  public  bodies  utider  Soviet  control,  the  third 
by  agricultural  communes,  and  the  fouith  by  agiicultural 
co-operative  societies.  .  .  We  made,  and  are  still 
making  concps.sions.  .  .  and  we  do  so  becaure  the 
transition  to  the  collective  form  of  land  holding.  .  .  is 
imiK)ssible  all  at  onco.  .  .  This  law  shows  that  we 
desire  to  influence,  mainly  by  the  force  of  example,  by 
the  power  of  attraction  exercised  by  improved  farming, 
the  mass  of  the  'middle'  peasantry,  and  are  reckoning 
only  on  the  gradual  effect  of  such  measures  for  this 
deepest  and  most  important  revolution  in  the  economics 
of  agricultural  Russia." 

Lenin  is  bringing  about  that  revolution  by 
methods  which  would  be  endorsed  by  eveij  member 
of  the  "Crusader"  Group.  The  only  thing  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  universal  adoption  of  such 
methods  in  Russia  is  the  crime  of  the  Allied  attacks 
on  the  Russian  Republic.  If  these  attacks  ceased 
we  should,  I  believe,  see  what  still  remains  of  in- 
dividualism in  Russia  overthrown  by  just  those 
peaceful  methods  about  which  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  at  llie  I'.ead  of  this  article  is  so  scornful. 


INTERNATIONA  I-  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ALLIANCE. 
-_Ma=s  meeting  in  Kingsway  Hall,  Friday,  May  21st,  at 
,^  p  ni  to  s*>nd  off  British  delegation  to  the  World  Congress 
of  Women  in  Geneva,  June  6th  to  l'2th.  1920.  Attr.rctive 
list  of  .'speakers;  come  and  hear  them.  Tickets:  reserved  and 
numbered,  iO/-,  5/-,  2/6,  1/3;  unreserveci,  8d ..  To  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  British  Geneva  Congi-©s8 
Cominittoe,  62,  Oxford  Street,  W.l. 
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Editorial  Communieationa 
To  the  Editor, 

Business  Communications 
To  the  Secretary, 
23,  lii?iuK  Lane,  Fleet  Sr., 
London,  E.G. 4. 
Jiate  of  Subscription  : 
10/10  2>cr  year, 
.2/10  yer  quarter. 


A  Word  of  Thanks. 

The  May  Day  procession  iu  Loudon  afforded  the 
"Crusader"  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  publitdy 
identifying-  itself  with  the  cause  of  tlie  workers. 
That  we  were  able  to  utilise  it  to  the  full  is  due  to 
the  willing  helpers  who  responded  to  our  S.O.S. 
The  artist  who  at  such  short  notice  i)aimed  for  us 
so  tine  a  banner,  those  who  assisted  in  selling-  the 
paper,  and  all  Avho  rendered  help  (and  some  worked 
long-  and  hard  iu  making  our  appearance  worthy  of 
the  cause),  have  won  our  sincere  and  cordial  thanks. 

Free  Copies. 

If  e(|ual  assistance  had  been  given,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  selling  the  "Crusader,"  throughout 
the  country,  we  should  have  disposed  of  the  large 
number  of  copies  printed  for  the  occasion.  As  it 
is  we  have  a  considerable  numhcr  left  over.  In 
order  that  these  may  be  utilised  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, we  are  oflfering-  to  send  copies  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  those  applying  for  them.  This  Special 
Labour  Number  affords  an  excellent  means  of  in- 
troducing the  paper  to  Trades  Councils,  Trade 
Unions,  Co-operative  Societies,  and  similar  bodies. 
We  shall  also  be  g-lad  to  send  i)arcels  of  the 
"Crusader"  to  those  able  to  distribute  them  among- 
the  members  of  Clmrches.  AVrite  at  once  to  the 
Office  stating-  the  number  yo\i  require. 

PijiL?^!?  gOC'ALIST  LEAGUE. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CRISSS. 

PUBUC  MEETING  on  Tuesday  next,  Uth  May, 

at  8  p.tn.,  at  CAXTOM  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  (St.  James'  Park  Station 

Spt  akcrs  : 

The  Eight  llev.  BISHOP  GORE,  D.D. 

on  "The  Eedemption  of  Man." 

Mr.  GEOEGE  LANSBURY  (Editor  of  The  Daily  Ilrrahl). 
The  Ecv.  Fr.  PAUL  B.  BULL.  C.E. 


Admission  Free. 

A  few  Eesei'vecl  Seats  at  2/6  each.  Pai-ticulars  of  the 
League  and  specimen  coi)y  of  The  Church  Socialist  (Bi- 
monthly Organ  of  tlic  League,  2/-  per  annum,  post  free), 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  F.  G.  Dl'iNT, 
9  NVoodtield  Avenue,  Ealiug.  London,  W. 

TO  CMI?ISTIAN  INVESTORS  Those  desirous  of 

i]ivestiug-  in  non-industrial  concern,  witli  security 
and  reasonable  interest,  and  also  helpin<>'  to  solve 
grave  social  proFilem,  should  communicate  with 
Frank  Griffiths,  54,  Alkham  Road,  N.IG. 

FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES  Every  Sunday,  Ken- 
sington Town  Hall,  3-15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer, 
"Five  Quarters";  G-30,  Miss  Maude  Eoyden. 
Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


DEVELOPING  A  CONSCIENCE. 


One  Sunday  afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago  we  grew 
weary  of  waiting  on  the  platform  of  a  tube  station. 
The  *staf¥  had  not  then  decided  to  work,  according 
to  rule,  and  we  wondered  why  there  were  so  few 
trains.  Then  one  of  our  party  remarked  :  "1  think 
the  authorities  must  be  developing  a  conscience.  . 
They  have  accepted  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
people  who  desire  to  sliow  posters,  and  they  are 
l)rol)ably  feeling  tliat  passengers  should  be  allowed 
sufficieiit  time  to  look  ro\ind  and  admire  llio 
display." 

There  were  crowds  of  people  waiting  and  studying 
the  posters,  and  it  .seemed  a  great  pity  that  tliere 
was  no  "Crusader"  poster  on  tliis  platform. 
AVhether  we  feel  that  the  statement  on  our  posters^ 
—  tliat  the  "Cru.sader"  is  out  for  Revolutionary 
Chri.stianity— is  apt,  or  worthy,  or  misleading,  we 
.should  probably  all  agree  that  the  statement  sets 
people  thinking.  I  saw  two  men  reading  a 
"Crusader"  ])oster  which  had  been  stuck  on  a  i)ark 
lailing,  and  later  I  sold  them  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
They  remarked:  "llevolutionary  Christianity! 
That  shouldn't  be  insipid  anyhow.  Sai'inds  as  if 
there  might  be  .something  in  this."'  Another  man 
remarked  :  "The  'Crusader'  seems  lo  be  veiy  much 
in  the  air  tliese  days.  It  apirear.s  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected places.  I'd  like  to  have  a  copy  and  see 
what  it's  all  about." 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  "Cru.sader" 
really  is  in  the  air  and  that  people  are  wanting  to 
know  what  it  stands  for.  We  are  anxious  to  get  a 
"Crusader"  poster  on  every  tube  station  in  London. 
The  cost  is  £3  10s.  for  one  year,  and  we  .shoiild  be 
glad  to  hear  from  friends  who  would  help  us  in  this 
direction.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  cheque  for  £3  3s.  from  Miss  E.  Cameron  Mawson 
— to  be  used  for  a  poster  or  for  tlie  general  fund. 
Onr  thanks  also  to  D.  and  R.  Boag,  of  Greenock, 
for  their  donation  of  10s.  In  remitting  her  subscrip- 
tion, one  frieiul  lemarks:  "The  'Crusader'  is  the 
only  religious  paper  I  can  read  with  a  real  interest." 
Replies  to  our  appeal  for  50  donations  of  £1  are  still 
(-oming  along.  Our  tlianks  to  Miss  11.  S.  Clienevix. 
of  Dublin,  for  her  £1. 

Our  Thousand  Sixpences  Fund  is  still  open,  and 
we  hope  that  all  Crusaders  who  can  do  so  will  fill  in 
and  i-etuni  the  form  which  appears  below. 

THE  PLOUGHMA>' . 


THOUSA^SP  SIXPENCES  FUND. 

I  am  villixg  Ir,  ji'iij  a  voluidarij  levy  of  sixpeiicr,  per 
ii-eek  jor  *si:r,  ■■'lireh  fl  monlhs  and  loill  remit  ihe 
amount   "^qvartcrhj,    *Jialf-ycarly,  ^yearly. 

Signed  — 

Address   


/  will  also  volunteer  to  collect  sixpence  weekly  from 

  other  friends  who  desire  to 

swell  the  THOUSAND  SIXPENCES  FUND. 

*  Please  cross  out  words  which  do  not  meet  your  case. 


lav.  ^[av  7th.  1920. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAAVARD  BEDDOW. 


riave-dig'giufi"  is  commonly  thought  of  as  very 
\rork.    But,   says  a  writer  in  the  "Baptist 
les,"  "Careful  students  of  Shake.speare  and  Scott 
ve  noticed  that  both  these  great  writers  portray 
ir  grave-diggers  as  cheeiful  and  even  humorous 
atures.    And  we  confess  that  it  would  be  a  cheer- 
lul  task  to  dig  the  graves  of  certain  things  which 
:ire  quite  dead,  and  which  merit  a  speedy,  if  digni- 
1.  burial."      I  suppose  the  cheerful  note  often 
nek  by  the  "Crusader"  is  to  be"  accounted  for  by 
fact  that  its  wi'iters  hope  they  are  in  the  grave- 
:ging  business. 

«         *  « 

Bishop  Cannon  has  written  to  the  "Times"  on 
'■Unrepentant  Germany,"  and  his  letter  is  com- 
mented upon  by  the  "Methodist  Times."  The 
Bishop  divides  his  letter  into  heads  :  (1)  Germany 
has  sinned ;  (2)  The  world  suffers ;  (3)  Germany  is 
unrepentant ;  (4)  Germany  must  pay  ;  (5)  The  Peace 
Treaty  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  Germany  is  like 
a  thief,  adds  the  Bishop,  and  a  thief  trying  to  evade 
Ir''^  punishment. 

Really  it  is  too  bad  that  the  Bishop  should  call 
upon  us  to  bear  all  this.  It  makes  one  ashamed, 
and  it  makes  the  Church  such  a  laughing-stock 
among  people  wlio  have  a  little  knowledge.  And 
the  sjjirit  of  it  is  so  hopeless,  just  at  the  moment 
when  decent  folk  are  trying  to  get  an  angiy  world 
cooled  down  after  a  long  and  bitter  war.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  "Metliodist  Times"  in  its  comment 
has  the  courage  to  protest,  and  to  rebiike  the  Bishop 
by  pointing  out  that  "the  Christian  Chxirch  must 
exercise  its  function  in  tempering  the  harsh  and  re- 
lentless judgments  of  the  world." 


1  think  readers  of  the  "Crusader"'  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  open  admission  made  in  the  following 
paragraph  t^ken  from  a  leading  article  in  the 
"Methodist  Recorder":  — 

"Ail  llnoiigh  the  Wny  luen  were  not  alluwod  to  say 
iiat  tliev  thought.    There  was  a  censor  upon  every  kind 
1    utterance.     The    nearer    the   truth    that  utterance 
luclied,  the  more  dangerous  it  was  sure  to  he — to  the 
nsor.   The  censor  cared  nothing  for  things  as  they  were 
—  only  for  things  as  he  wanted  tliem  to  be.    The  supreme 
thing  in  those  days  was  not  the  truth  about  anything, 
but  what  "helped  the  cause."    The  nation  had  willed  to 
in  the  War,  if  it  must  strangle  its  soul -to  win  the  War 
liten  the  soul  must  be  strangled.    The  end  justified  the 
means;  the  nation  was  first,  supreme  over  the  facts  (if 
things,  dominated  evei-y  process,  whether  of  thought  or 
activity.    A  certain  physical  something  must  be  accepted 
altogether  apart  from  its  worth  or  anything  else  in  the 
world.    This  had  'got  t-o  be'  ;  nothing  elf-e  mattered  at 
all.    So  we  only  worked  to  that  end,  thought  to  that  end, 
and  refused  all  thought,  all  work,  that  cut  across  certain 
lines.    Possibly  it  w-as  the  only  way.    Certainly  that  was 
the  way  wo  took;  and  to-day  we  are  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  such  ways." 


^s^uff  said ! 


In  connection  witli  May  Day,  "TJie  Cliurch 
Times"  reports  Trade  Union  processions  in  order  to 
attend  church.  Services  of  this  kind  were  held  at 
Southwark  Cathedral,  at  St.  Paul's,  Ilaggerston, 
at  St.  Barnabas',  West  Silverlown,  at  All  Saints', 
Manchester,  at  All  Saints',  Ancoats,  at  Clirist 
Church,  Heaton  Nojris,  at  St.  Clements',  Salford, 
ar  St.  Wilfred's  Newton  Heath,  and  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Hulme.  AVould  such  services  have  been  possible  a 
few  vears  agoP    I  am  sure  thev  would  not. 


Says  the  "Challenge"  in  a  brave  article  on  May 
Day  and  its  celebration  by  Laboui' :  — 

"The  transition  from  tin?  old  way  to  the  new  is  fraught 
Avith  danger.  Power  will  be  given  before  perspective  has 
l)cen  attained;  thei(>  will  be  a  .sudden  iiish  and  a  iilind 
)-etreat.  Honest  hearts  that  are  shoirt  of  faitli  will  try 
to  put  ])ack  the  clock  and  close  the  gates,  but  nothing  in 
tho  end  can  stem  the  coming  of  the  new  age." 


W^hat  about  this  from  America  ?  The  Trades  and 
Labour  Assembly  of  Wheeling,  Ohio  Valley,  has 
adopted  the  following  resolution: — We  hereby  un- 
animously declare  it  to  be  our  belief  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  constitute  a  platform  upon  wliich  all 
men  can  agree.  We  believe  that  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  industrial  problem.  We  will  co-operate 
with  those  who  will  join  with  us  in  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  apply  His  teacliings  in  the  Wheeling 
district."  By  all  means  let  us  try  to  apply  the 
principles.  The  attempt  will  lead  us  to  just  the 
discoveries  we  need  to  make  about  the  industrial 
system. 


As  a  relief  from  the  industrial  ])roblem,  I  turn  to 
one  of  another  kind.  It  will  need  no  remarks  of 
my  own  to  emphasise  its  gravitv.  Savs  the  "Chtirch 
Times": 

"An  unusual  claim  lias  lieen  set  up  by  a  latly  who 
asserts  that  she  has  inherited  from  her  father  the  exclu- 
sive ]'i.ght  to  all  the  seat.s  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church,  and  objects  to  anyone,  including  the  choir,  sitting 
there  without  her  permission.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that  the 
seats  in  the  cliancel  are  under  the  disposition  of  tho 
ordinary,  in  like  manner  as  those  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  the  freehold  of  the  church  is  as  Tnuch  in  the 
parson  as  the  freehold  of  the  chancel,  but  this  hinders 
not  the  authority  of  the  ordinai'y  in  tlie  church,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  chancel.  (Really  it  sounds  like 
Euclid.)  It  may  he  presumed  that  the  lady  claims  her 
right  a:j  inipropriator.  (Spell  it  right,  Mr.  Printer.)  I3ut 
that  right  is  not  to  all  the  seats,  only  to  the  principal 
seat  as  has  been  decided  in  the  courts,  and  even  that 
right  j'ields  if  by  prescription  another  parishioner  has  it. 
An  impropriator  (that  woixl  again!)  may  ahso  have  the 
disposal  of  the  other  seats  in  the  chancel  if  the  l)ishop  and 
churchwardens  take  no  action  respecting  them-.  The 
right  of  the  vicar  to  a  seat  in  the  chancel  is  beyond 
dispute." 

Ah,  well,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  Uie  law  allows  the 
vicar  to  sit  down  in  his  own  church. 
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The  Lesson  of  the  Irish  Republic. 


In  our  last  issue  we  leuuukoil  on  llie  speftacle 
afforded  in  Ireland  by  the  success  of  the  Jiish  Re- 
public as  (-ontrasted  M-ith  the  failure  to  f^overu  of 
the  Castle  Administration.  That  speclucde  becomes 
more  significant  the  more  one  looks  at  ii.  In  last 
week's  "Nation"  there  is  an  admirable  desci i])tloii 
of  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  this  respect.  "The  aim  of 
the  rebels,"  says  the  writer, — 

"is  not  mere  sabotage  They  strike  accurately  at  Knglish 
rule,  liut  nt  the  .saiiio  time  "they  are  Imilrling  iij>  a  i)o[ity 
of  their  own.  What  one  cl(;e<i  not  realise  from  tl-e  daily 
Press  is  that  a  sti'ong  national  organisation,  orderly  and 
imperious,  is  creating  a  lival  Irish  authoiitty.  Tuovigli 
it  can  only  meet  furtively,  the  lri.«h  Parliament,  Dail 
Eireann,  ooniposed  of  the  elected  vSinn  Fein  mem  hers, 
does  in  tact  keep  a  controlling  hand  on  the  >\ho!e  national 
movement.  .  .  It  can  give  a  new  turn  to  the  <le\(li;))- 
ment  of  land  purchase  and  provide  tor  the  landless  rural 
worker,  for  example,  moie  qiiickly  than  the  Parliament 
in  Westminster  could  do,  and  as  effectively.  Again,  the 
Sinn  Fein  courts  in  the  rural  cnunties,  though  they  nui-t 
always  sit  in  secret,  are  in  tact  taking  their  work  from 
the  king's  judges,  and  cases  are  now  op:'nly  withdrawn 
from  the  King's  Courts  to  be  tried  in  those  of  the 
Ropublic. 

"  Lastly,  by  the  refusal  of  the  transport  workers  to 
handle  food  exported  from  Ireland,  the  Republic  is  apply- 
ing its  own  measures  of  fiscal  and  economic  control.  It 
hopes  to  reduce  prices  to  the  Irish  consumer  by  checking 
excessive  exportation,  and  its  method,  though  cumbersome, 
may  turn  out  to  be  effective.  Witliin  d-rtain  limits 
Ireland  is  beginning  to  govern  herself." 

This  quotation  is  given  in  order  that  oui' 
readers  may  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  body,  working  witliin  a  State  against  which 
they  are  in  rebellion,  to  organise  and  run  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  and  that  rebellion  need  not  be 
confined  to  passive  resistance  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
need  it,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  an  example,  bave  resort 
to  force.  The  new  grows  up  witliin  the  old  and  is 
ready  to  take  its  place. 

There  is  little  doubt  tkat  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Russian  Revolution  was  a  success,  and  why 
Lenin  has  been  able  to  organise  so  effectively,  was 
that  the  Mir  or  Village  Commune  was  already  in 
existence.  "Unlike  the  English  village,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  "the  village  in  Russia  has  never  been 
a  mere  group  of  isolated  families,  but  an  association 
of  veiy  thorough-going  Co-operators.  Except  their 
huts  and  households,  almost  all  their  property  is 
held  in  common.  Besides  this,  the  land  is  gener- 
ally le-apportioned  after  the  interval  of  a  cert  'n 
number  of  vears,  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  fo 
all." 

British  Labour  at  present  is  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  Irish  nation  prior  to  the  present  phase 
of  its  struggle.  At  that  time  hopes  of  Home  Rule 
centered  around  the  Nationalist  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  to  be  a  political  struggle.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  faith  in  the  possibility  of  winning 
freedom' by  this  means  faded  out,  and  the  Irish  Re- 
public was  set  up.  Similarly  the  Socialist  and  Lab- 
our movement  in  this  countiy  has  fixed  its  hope  on 
political  action.    Itis  members  are  being  told  con- 


stantly that  they  must  win  their  victory  at  the  poll- 
ing bootli.  But  a  reaction  against  this  method  has 
.set  in  stiongly.  The  demand  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Third  International  is  one  sign  of  it.  But  the 
dis(  ussloii  between  lliose  in  favour  of  the  Third  and 
those  sup];{)rtiiig  the  Second  International  has  been 
side-tracked  on  to  the  (juestiou  as  to  whether  force 
will  be  iiec!.'ssary.  The  real  (luestion  at  issue,  a^ 
the  Shop  Stewards'  movement  realises,  is  whether 
or  no  we  shall  wa'l  fcr  the  politicians  befoie  organ- 
ising and  putting  into  operation  the  forces  of  the 
Revolution. 

This  was  the  method  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. Theie  were  no  available  means  by  which 
it  could  directly  influence  the  Roman  Government, 
but  it  set  to  Avork  to  build  up, an  organisation  within 
the  Empire.  It  regarded  itself  as  "a  Commonwealth 
of  Heaven"  set  in  the  midst  of  Imperial  society  and 
destined  ultimately  to  supplant  it.  St.  Paul,  in 
iiis  first  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  speaks 
severely  of  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Roman  tribu- 
nals. "Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  again.st 
his  neighbour,  go  to  law  before  the  unrighteous,  and 
not  before  the  saints?  Or  know  ye  not  that  the 
saints  shall  jiulge  the  world?  .  .  .  Is  it  so  that 
there  cannot  be  found  among  you  one  wise  man, 
who  shall  be  able  to  decide  between  his  brethren, 
but  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  be- 
foie unbelievers?"  The  organisation  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Famine  Relief  Fund  by  St.  Paul  is  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  this  community  organised  its 
economic  resources  within  the  Imperial  »State.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  recent  review  of  early  Christian; 
history,  quotes  from  tlie  "Eucyclopcedia  Brit- 
fanica's"  article  on  "Chtirch  Historj-,"  a  passage 
illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian 
Society  deA'eloped  an  international  spirit  and  body : 

"Though  made  up  of  widely  scatteied  congregations, 
it  was  thought  of  as  one  body  of  Christ,  one  i>eoplc  of 
God.  This  ideal  unity  found  expression  in  many  ways. 
Intercommunication  betiveen  the  various  Christian  com' 
munities  was  very  active.  Christians  I'pon  a  journey 
were  alw.ays  sure  of  a  .varm  welcome  and  hoispitable 
entertainnient  from  tl:e:r  fellow  disciples.  Messonge  s 
and  letters  were  -'ent  freely  from  one  church  to  another. 
Jfissionaries  and  evangelists  went  contin  lally  from  place 
to  place.  Documents  of  various  kinds,  including  gospels 
and  apostolic  epistles,  circulated  widely.  Thus  in  various 
ways  the  feeling  of  unity  found  expression,  and  the 
development  of  widely  sepaiated  paits  of  Christ^^ndorai 
conformed  more  *or  less  closely  to  a  common  type.'*  j 

The  alternative,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  betweeui 
the  ballot  box  and  the  rifle.  A  far  more  effective! 
method  is  to  be  found  in  the  flevelopment  not  onlyj 
of  the  new  spirit,  but  of  forms  in  which  that  new 
spirit  may,  here  and  now,  find  expression.  The 
new  republic  is  growing  up  in  our  midst.  We  are 
building  to-day,  in  various  w&ys,  not  a  scaffolding 
w'hich  must  be  pulled  down  when  the  Revolution 
comes,  but  the  actual  foundations  of  the  new  orderi 
of  society.  Let  us  push  forward  with  this,  ignoringi 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  old  corrupt  capitalistic  societyl 
in  which  we  live. 


riJay,  May  7th,  1920. 
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A  Picture  Palace  in  Mayfair. 


THE  ROYAL 

To  pass  the  turnstile  of  tlie  Royal  Academy — 
specially  during  the  process  of  that  social  fuuctiou, 
lie  Private  View — is  to  leaA-e  tlie  world  of  tilings  as 
hey  are  and  enter  that  of  things  as  they  can  be  pui- 
liased.  It  is  a  changeless  world,  tintouched  by 
assion,  unmoved  by  affairs ;  blase,  fashionable ;  re- 
lote  from  social  and  all  other  unrest,  grounded  firm 
nd  deep  on  the  rock  of  reliable  income.  This  life 
f  the  perfecth'-tailored  promenaders  of  Burlington 
louse  finds  its  reflection  on  the  walls,  till  one  thinks 
f  the  Academy-  as  an  institution  "whose  end,  both 
t  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere 
he  mirror  up  to  Maj-fair." 

That  is  what  is  -wrong  with  the  Eoyal  Academy — 
rhat  reduces  the  mimber  of  pictures  which  "count" 
a  the  exhibition  to  the  merest  few.  Art  has  lost 
ouch  with  life ;  is  no  longer  an  expression  of  truth 
iT  vision,  but  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
,nd  in  consequence  it  is  rendered  saleal51e  by  an 
cceptance  of  the  standards  and  tastes  of  its  patrons, 
t  has  nothing  to  say  of  life  as  it  is,  only  of  life  as 
t  is  accepted  to  be  by  these  who — 

"  Make  or  mar  our  pictures,  buy  or  sell, 
Treat  them  as  garniture  and  household  stuff." 

it  is  that  the  walls  of  Burlington  House  are 
overed  with  pictures  in  the  accepted  manner ;  for 
he  sentimentalism.  of  philosophy  which  governs  the 
natter  is  reflected  in  manner,  and  the  work  has  the 
cy  nullity  of  bored  professionalism. 

The  love,  and  joy  of  paint  as  a  medium,  which  is 
haracteristic  of  the  modern,  vital  schools ;  the 
iscetic  choice  of  essential  elements,  which  shows  so 
iure  a  grasp  of  the  function  of  art;  the  delight  in 
■olour  and  pattern  for  their  own  sakes  and  as  ex- 
iression  of  the  underlying  rhytlims  of  nature  which 
lave  intrigued  the  artist-vision — all  these  things  are 
sacrificed  to  the  convention  of  illusion  and  repre- 
tentation.  The  portraits  are  speaking  (if  flattering) 
ikenesses ;  the  landscapes  are  nature  in  its  Sunday 
jest,  as  though  it  had  been  bidden  to  put  on  a  clean 
iinafore  and  go  to  see  the  nice  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
[Jsually  the  artists  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
ibout  their  subjects,  except  to  reiterate  their  exist- 
mce — a  species  of  parrot-cry  in  paint  or  plaster.  If 
it  any  period  of  their  artistic  careers  they  have  dis- 
covered anything  to  say,  they  go  on  repeating  that 
id  nauseum. 

In  Confirmation  of  this  theory  of  reacting  paucity 
'  veen  manner  and  matter,  between  technical 
ily  and  philosophic  vision,  it  is  interesting  to 
e  tliat  Mr.   "Walter  Bayes'   canvas  "Oratio 
que,"  the  most  pronouncedly  modern  in  treat- 
ment is  almost  the  only  picture  whicli  admits  the 
?xi.stence  of  anything  outside  the  life  of  Mayfair, 
ind  that  its  clever  use  of  almost  geometrical  design 
1.9  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  interior  of  a 
kinema.    The  comparatiA-ely  high  .standard,  too,  of 
the  religious  pictures  echoes  this  theory  again  on  the 
positive  side.  It  were  a.s  though  the  artists'  sincerity 
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moved  them  to  something  more  than  mere  bald 
statement  of  facts,  and  their  emotion  found  expres- 
sion in  the  rhythm  of  design.  Such  is  Strang's  fine 
study,  "Jairus'  Daughter,"  with  its  sturdy,  modern 
conception  of  Christ ;  such  is  the  picture  by  Anning 
Bell,  "And  the  women  stood  afar  off  beholding  these 
things"  ;  such,  too,  although  less  .successful  technic- 
ally, is  Cecil  W.  Rhodes'  "Resurrection."  " 

One  looks  at  the  aftermath  of  war  pictures,  for 
instance,  with  a  cursory  dismissal  of  their  technique 
as  skilful  and  usually  adequate  representation,'  and 
one  proceeds  to  examine  them  with  a  critical  eye  for 
their  truth.  The  impression  which  the  artists  evi- 
dently had  of  the  war  is  that  it  was  a  picturesque 
affair  as  a  preliminary  to  ceremonials.  They  treat 
us,  therefore,  to  just  such  pictures  as  might  in  photo-, 
gravure  adorn  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  weeklies.  - 
From  Mr.  Salisbury's  "National  Peace  Thanksgiv- , 
ing"  Panel. (which  should  be  a  lasting  help  to  re-' 
publican  and  anti-clerical  propaganda  when  it  is 
housed  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange)  through 
the  mass  of  battle-incident  pictures  and  treaty- 
signing  pictures,  there  is  no  sign  of  consciousness 
of  the  significance  of  war.  One's  mind  inevitably 
compared  them  with  the  Canadian  War  Pictures  Ex- 
hibition and  its  many  outstanding  examples  of  fijie 
work.  Most  brilliant  of  these  Academic  comments 
on  the  war,  and  most  symbolic,  was  Orpen's  "Hall 
of  Mirrors."  He  had  caught  the  quiet  smirk  on 
the  faces  of  the  victor-diplomats  as  they  watched 
the  sig'uing  of  the  German  plenipotentiary.  That, 
one  knew,  was  Mayf air's  attitude — the  "Tahr, 
serves-yer-right"  faintly  disguised  by  the  demands 
of  good  breeding. 

The  sculpture,  demanding  as  it  does  a  more  in- 
tellectual attitude  to  medium,  both  in  the  artist  and 
in  the  observer,  illustrates  again  the  beneficial  re- 
suits  of  such  a  demand.  There  is  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  interesting  work  in  the  sculpture 
rooms  than  among  the  oils.  Not  that  sciilpture  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  general  charge  of  being 
academic,  but  it  pays  more  reverent  attention  to  its' 
exacting  medium. 

But  one's  general  impression  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  one  of  disappointment  at  the  blindness 
of  our  seers.  The  Roj^al  Academy  is  an  institution 
representing  British  art  to  the  world.  It  should 
mirror  the  thought  of  our  times,  the  ideals,  the 
beauty  we  seek.  It  fails  because  the  artists  have 
lost  touch  with  reality  and  truth.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  creators,  and  become  sliopkeepers  giving' the 
picture-buying  public  what  it  wants. 

"0'  sir,  the  truth,  the  truth  !  is't  in  the  skies, 
Or  in  the  grass,  or  in  this  heart  of  oursp' 

It  isn't  in  the  Royal  Academy  because  the  artists 
are  too  bu.sy  catering  for  their  public  to  answer  in  r 
their  own  medium  Meredith's  question. 

HORACE  SHIPP. 
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On  (lu>  Suiiduy  f()llu\viii<>'  ^lay  Day,  \)v.  Oicliard 
IJicached  at  tlie  Kiii<>''.s  W(Mf>li  House  on  i'ovcrly  and 
H"i(die,s  in  tlio  light  of  tlie  Incarnation,  lie  asked  al 
the  outset  what  was  the  significance  of  the  fac(  liial 
the  Lord  was  poor.  It  was  a  tact  we  could  not  i)os- 
sibly  ov(>rlook.  .  The  Gospels  told  us  not  niucli  ahoul 
il,  but  enough  for  us  to  recognise  that  the  poverly 
was  not  an  accidental  thing.  There  was  sonielliing 
of  determinate  (dioice  about  our  Lord's  low  estat(>. 
The  Gosj)els  s^id  that  His  birth  was  not  a  luattei' 
of  accident  but  of  (dioice.  The  Holy  Ghost  selecteil 
His  mother.  And  she  was  poor.  The  economic  con- 
dition of  the  mother  of  Jesus  was, selected  just  ;)s 
nuudi  as  was  her  descent  from  the  royal  line  or  lier 
virginity.  How  poor  were  they?  They  were  not 
absolutely  i)oor.  Theirs  was  not  destitute  and  de- 
pendent i)overty.  The  home  was  a  craftsman's 
home,  where  a  living  could  he  made  hy  working 
hard.  All  the  ])arables  show  that  Tesus  was  brought 
lip  iii  a  tiny  house  of  one  room.  The  a])ostles  wer(> 
in  nuudi-tiie  same  case,  not  destitute,  for  they  owned 
their  boats,  but  they  were  fishermen,  and  had  to 
toil  iiard,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Then,  again,  on  this  subject  of  lichcs  and *l)()ve]  t> 
our  Lord  in  ILs  teacdiing  was  uncomfortably  exi)lici1. 
It  was  (piite  possible  to  urge  that  Jesus  did  not  ask 
everybody  to  renounce  his  liches.  He  only  asked 
one  ri(;h  man  to  do  so,  and  that  was  to  save  his  so\\\. 
Jiut  the  fact  that  He  demanded  this  renunciation 
fi'om  His  followers  could  not  be  got  over,  although 
they  were  not  rich  at  all  to  begin  with,  "it  could 
be  pleaded  that  never  once  did  the  Lord  suggest  that 
riches  themselves  were  an  evil.  He  accejjted  the 
hosjjitality  of  rich  men.  But  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  fact  that  He  did  consider  the  possession  of 
ric:hes  to  Le  sucdi  a  danger  that  it  required  the  omni- 
potence of  God  to  get  a  man  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  who  possessed  them.  Only  once  did  ou]' 
Lord  appeal  to  God's  omnipotence,  and  it  was  on 
that  issue.  The  rich  man  in  the  parable  went  to  hell 
ai)parcntly  oiily  because  he  was  lich.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Lord  recognised  that  there  was  a  poverty 
equally  inimical  to  religion.  It  made  people  so 
anxious  for  bread  ami  clothes  that  they  could  not 
think  of  true  things  at  all.  He  promised  that  when 
His  Kingdom  came  in,  that  at  least  should  he  re- 
medied. There  should  be  no  anxiety  about  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  They  should  have  su(di  (dothing 
as  the  lilies  wore,  suidi  provender  as  the  birds  had, 
and  a  house  with  a  room  to  pray  in. 

«         *  * 

This  element  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (Dr.  Orchuid 
Avent  on)  had  been  not  only  evaded  but  carefully  con- 
(^ealed.  There  was  not  much  sign  that,  apostolical 
succession  notwithstanding,  those  who  claimed  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  apostles  aimed  to  be  like 
them  in  their  economic  condition.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  Peter's  liouse  to  the  Vatu-an.  Sometimes  when 
the  poor  had  pressed  for  higher  wages,  the  Church 
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had  jvplied  "Materialism  !"  Yet  at  the  heart  of  all 
this  inconsistency,  tiie  ('liurch — he  meant  th' 
(Jhurch  of  the  time  when  it  was  one  and  knew  it> 
mind — always  taught  that  if  you  wanted  to  be  per- 
fect and  to  follow  the  Lord  in  the  manner  of  tbi 
(losix'l  you  must  be  poor.  It  set  up  two  staii 
dards,  and  that  was  a  mistake,  but  it  never  made  tin 
slightest  mistake  in  deciding  that  by  the  higiie- 
standard  a  man  must  renounce  po.s.ses.sious  and  livi 
on  i  haiiiy  or  in  communal  life. 

#  »  « 

After  showing  that  in  the  text,  "Who   for  ou 
sakes  became  poor  that  through  His   poverty  W( 
might  become  rich,"  the  poverty  was  economic  and 
the  riches  weie  spiritual.  Dr.  Orchard  jiassed  to  tin 
ap])lication  of  all  this  to  our  juesent  distresses.  Hov 
did  the  economic  struggles  of  our  times  appear  1' 
different  sections  of  society?'    To  those  who  wev: 
working  to  emancipate  Labour  from  the  capitali^ 
system,  the  Labour  movement  appeared  to  be  a  rc 
ligious  movement.    They  declared  that  it  was  funda- 
mentally unselfish,  that  its  cause  wa.s  not  the  cause 
of  a  (lass  but  of  humanity,  and  that  it  was  the 
(  losest  translation  of  Christianity  into  economic 
terms  we  had  ever  had.    Others  said  that  it  did  no- 
thing but  foster  discontent,  that  it  represented  only 
a  desire  to  get  much  for  nothing,  that  it  was  inspired 
by  hate,  by  a  longing  for  revenge,  and  a  desire  to 
tyrrauise.    There  were  some  also  who  took  a  middle 
view,  and  described  (he  whole  thing  as  just  a  vulgar 
st)uggle  between  tlie  Haves  and  the  Have-nots, 
without  a  l)it  of  Chiistianity  or  idealism  on  either 
side.      A\diic}iever  of  these  views  was  correct,  the 
fact  remained  unaltered  that  some  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous forces  in  God's  world  were  arraying  them 
selves  in  violent  op])osition  and  must  come  at  la^ 
to  open  wai.    Everyone  could  see  that  those  wli' 
possessed  capital  and  those  who  had  only  their  lal 
our  to  sell  were  going  Vito  battle.    There  Avas  gro{ 
ing  u])  a  class-consciousness  and  a  (dass-bitternc 
on  both  sides,  and  both  sides  meant  to  fight  it  o\ 
The  present  system  showed  signs  of  breaking 
even  apart  from  this  coming  declaration  of  war. 
might  not  require  a  revolution  to  bring  the  whd 
thing  about  our  ears.    It  sometimes  looked  -asl 
the  present  system  was  ceasing  to  function, 
might  simply  come  to  a  stop  because  it  no  longc 
fidfilled  its  purpose.      Let  them  think  what  tha 
meant.    A  revolution  W(mld  be  over  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  years,  but  think  of  the  slow  agony  by  which 
this  world,  in  the  grip  of  a  system  that  nobody  could 
( hange,  made  its  way  doAvn  to  stagnation  and  star- 
Aation !    They   saAv   the    continual   race  between 
l)rices  and  wages.    It  Avould  ha,A-e  to  end  someAvhere. 
and  Avould  certainly  end  in  a  very  um  omfortable 
position. 

On  the  preA'ious  day  (Dr.  Orchard  continued)  he 
stood  and  AA-at(died  the  i\Iay  ]3ay  procession  strag- 
gling along  to  Hvde  Park.    It  was  not  entirelv  an 
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inspiiiug  sig'ht.  There  was  .sometliiny  very  pathetic 
about  it.  It  was  not  a  procession  one  wanted  to  join 
in,  but,  then,  he  did  not  know  that  one  would  liave 
wanted  to  have  joined  in  those  processions  which 
followed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  about.  There  was  a  fjood 
deal  of  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  element  about  them, 
and  they  included  people  who  were  not  always  sure 
of  a  night's  lodging.  In  this  May  Day  procession 
li^  noticed  representatives  of  Socialist  Sunday 
Schools,  and  for  a  moment  he  began  to  grow  anxious, 
hut  then  he  reflected  how  little  damage  our  own 
Sunday  Scliools  had  done,  and  lie  plucked  up  heart 
again  !  Somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  procession 
there  was  a  small  gioup  heatled  by  a  crucifix,  and 
behind  it  came  various  organisations  which  claimed 
to  be  both  Christian  and  revolutionary,  both  dog- 
matic and  Socialistic.  His  liope  was  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  crucifix  might  climb  higher 
up  in  the  procession  until  it  got  to  the  very  front. 
If  it  did  not,  he  could  predict  that  thej-e  would  be 
a  disaster  greater  even  than  that  of  the  last  five 
years. 

* 

What  did  the  incarnation  suggest  on  this  matter? 
in  the  first  place,  it  suggested  the  possibility  of  indi- 
vidual poA-erty  and  corporate  riches.  Jesus  became 
1)oor  that  we  miglit  all  be  rich — not  each  of  us,  but 

11  of  us.  Even  the  Franciscan  ideal  had  to  work 
(Hit  to  that  in  the  end.  The  Franciscans  still  re- 
mained individually  i)oor,  though  coi-porately  they 
might  be  rich.  He  could  not  see  any  ethical  objec- 
lion  to  riclies  that  belonged,  not  to  anyone,  but  to 

lie  community  as  a  whole.  It  would  mean  a  system, 

or  instance,  wliere  people  would  be  able  to  get  work 
if  they  wanted  to,  where  the  means  of  production 
were  not  tied  up.  He  could  conceive  that  our  society 
would  be  infinitely  juster  if  the  accumulated  riches 
we  called  cai)ital  were  coiporately  owned,  not  pri- 
vately owned.  What  if  we  liad  modest  piivate 
houses  of  our  own,  Imt  goigeous  j)ublic  buildings, 
lined  with  tiie  most  cxjK'iisivc  jewels  and  beautiful 
liictures:''  That  seemed  to  him  to  tianslate  as  fur 
as  we  could  see  into  practical  terms  what  our  Lord 
meant.  We  were  all  l)eginiiing  to  think  it  wrong 
ourselves  to  live  in  sjjacious  houses,  but  no  one 
lliought  it  wiong  to  biiild  a  great  cathedral.  And 
that  was  the  kind  of  thing  they  did  in  heaven  !  There 
ihey  did  not  line  their  pockets  with  gold,  they  paved 
iheii'  streets  with  it.  Tliey  did  not  Avear  pearls 
around  theii  necks,  they  made  gates  of  them;  nor 
ji'wels  on  their  bosoms,  but  studded  the  walls  with 
l  liem.  No  one  need  bother  to  spend  his  days  .scrap- 
ing together  money  if  there  was  always  work  to  be 
L^ot,  and  if  when  a  man  could  not  work  the  coni- 
iiiunity    wa.s    rich    enough    to    provide    for  his 

mergencies. 

»         *  * 

But  it  was  said  that  communal  wealth  would  de- 
stroy initiative.  What  kept  lyondon  going  was  the 
possibility  that  one  day  "I  may  land  in  Park  Lane"  ! 


.Take  that  incentive  away,  and  London  would  just 
crumble  into  dust !  People  only  w^orked ,  it  was  said , 
because  of  the  great  reward  of  riches !  Then  some 
substitute  must  be  found  for  the  temptation  of 
riches.  And  what  else  but  religion?  There  was 
something  in  religion  which  nuide  life  a  glorious 
adventure.  Holding  up  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  l)r. 
Orchard  asked  whether  that  was  written  by  a  rich 
society.  Our  great  cathedrals  were  not  built  by  a 
rich  society  either.  To-day,  in  this  rich  geueratioi^ 
we  did  not  build  cathedrals,  but  dreadnoughts,  old 
tin  cans,  mthout  a  line  of  beauty  about  them  !  Go 
to  the  Royal  Academy  and  learn  from  paint  how  we 
had  gained  the  whole  world  and  lost  our  souls  and 
landed  ourselves  in  hell.  Better  back  to  tlie  time 
of  Abraham  and  follow  God  under  the  stars ;  better 
stretch  the  tents  in  the  desert  and  write  a  book  like 
Job ;  better  the  poor  little  huddled  houses  of  Naza- 
reth, where  the  Son  of  God  could  walk,  than  what 
we  had  to-day,  having  sef  the  world  aflame  with 
cupidity  in  the  getting  of  it,  and  having  now  to  de- 
fend our  ill-gotten  gains  with  stacdvs  of  munitions 
and  miles  of  battleships!  Oiiposite  to  all  this  con- 
temptible gain  stood  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its 
righteousness,  its  peace,  its  joy. 

Our  great  Christian  doctrines  committed  us  to 
some  sort  of  Socialistic  basis  of  life.  Let  the  Church 
evangelise  the  world  on  tliat  ground,  and  call  people 
to  renounce  their  possessions.  If  we  set  about  such 
a  crusade  as  this  we  could  sing  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers"  with  some  purpose.  As  it  was,  if  we  sung 
it  now,  nobody  knew  where  we  wanted  to  march  to, 
or  what  to  do  When  we  got  there.  If  we  joined  in 
a  great  endeavour  to  give  up  individualism  iii  riches 
and  set  up  a  Christian  Socialism,  the  doctri;ies  of 
Christianity  would  be  restored.  There  would  be  no 
more  of  nebulous  liberalism,  bul  fixed  Ix-liefs,  con- 
crete creeds.  It  -would  revive  the  Chuic  li.  And  it 
would  bring  back  to  us  the  Saviour.  The  CVnpeiiter 
of  Nazareth  could  not  come  back  to  this  society.  He 
would  not  be  at  home.  He  would  not  l)e  wanted. 
When  Ave  had  really  grasped  the  doctrine  that  this 
poor  peasant  Avas  Almighty  God  it  Avcmld  certainly 
alter  the  philosophy  of  many  of  us,  but  it  Avould  alter 
the  economics  of  a'  good  many  more.  He  pleaded 
with  the  rich  people  not  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of  this. 
Let  them  come  out  of  their  houses  in  Mayfair,  and 
join  in  the  May  Day  procession  next  year.  They 
would  either  have  to  give  their  money  up  or  it  would 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  the  second  method 
was  so  very  ignominious.  And,  after  all,  what  did 
they  want  it  for?  Let  them  fling  themselves  into 
the  people's  t'ause.  It  was  their  own.  Let  them 
follow  .lesus  and  have  done  with  all  the  fripi)eries 
and  taAvdriness  they  were  clinging  to.  If  it  brought 
them  down  to  a  hard  couch,  that  would  be  more  com- 
fortable than  their  downy  pillows  and  scented  beds. 
Let  them  not  be  afraid  of  being  poor.  Let  them 
make  the  people's  cause  their  own.  For  it  was 
God's. 
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In  Search  of  Believers. 


By  WILFRED 

To  talk  about  believers  and  unbelievers,  these 
days,  no  doubt  at  first  seems  rather  naive.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  • 
fact,  every  age  of  transition  exhibits  a  mighty  con- 
flict between  believers  and  unbelieA'-ers.  When  faith 
becomes  a  formula  and  belief  a  creed,  if  there  is 
health  in  tlie  land  a  revival  occurs,  when  those  who 
see  new  light  rekindle  faith  and  give  to  life  new 
content. 

But  who  are  the  believers,  who  the  unbelievers  in 
our  timei'  There  is  a  simple  lest.  Tlie .  believers 
are  those  who  see  the  light  and  follow  it.  The  un- 
believers are  those  who  merely  defend  what  is.  The 
former  are  ever  the  knights-errant,  the  truly  cour- 
ageous and  truly  religious  people  ;  the  latter  are 
materialists,  blind  and  wild. 

I  haA'e  at  no  time  realised  these  facts  with  respect 
to  our  age  as  keenly  as  during  my  recent  pilgrimage 
through  Germany,  which,  I  think,  might  aptly  be 
described  as  a  search  for  believers.  And  as  I  write 
I  am  wondering  why  I  have  never  undertaken  such 
a  pilgrimage  in  England.  I  am  in  search  of  inter- 
nationalists, men  and  women  who  believe  in  human- 
ity rather  than  in  nations  and  classes,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  found  society  upon  the  principles  of  love  and 
service.  It  is  the  most  inspiring  and  illuminating 
piece  of  vrork  I  ever  undertook.  It  is  a  search  for 
treasures,  and  cA'^ery  time  I  find  one  I  rejoice ;  and 
in  the  assembly  of  these  people  I  see  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

The  first  condition  of  a  new  world  is  believers  in 
it,  men  who  have  a  vision  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
wonderful  life ;  and  during  the  last  few  days  I  have 
discovered  that  I  have  imcousciously  formulated  a 
number  of  "tests  for  believers,"  which  I  apply  most 
rigorously.  Afterwards  comes  the  question  of 
proselytising ;  but  for  the  present  I  desire  to  con- 
fine mj^self  to  the  subject  of  believers. 

And  firstly,  it  is  instructive  to  note  where  one  finds 
them.  Even  in  Germany  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  chinches,  and  among  the  pastors.  Also  uni- 
versity professors  are  tO'  be  niimbered  in  their  ranks. 
Pacifist  bodies  provide  a  moderate  proportion ;  but 
for  the  greater  number  one  must  go  into  the  Socialist 
organisations,  particularly  those  of  the  left  wing. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  great  care  is  needed 
in  investigating  pastors  and  churchmen.  So  many 
of  them  seem  to  believe  in  the  Kingdom  who,  yet, 
probably  because  of  fear,  and  tremendous  opposi- 
tion, fail  in  the  ultimate  test.  But  a  few  are  valiant 
and  outspoken,  much  beloved  of  the  people,  and  well 
hated  by  their  class. 

Professors  who  have  travelled  so  far  as  to  believe 
in  political  democracy  have  made  vronderful  pro- 
gress, and  are  accordingly  marked  men.  But  there 
are  a  few  professors  in  Germany  who  liave  gone  much 
further  than  that,  and  are  regarded  by  their  frater- 
nity with  holy  horror.  Yesterday,  for  example,  I 
came  axjroes  a  fine  example  of  a  professor-believer, 


WELLOCK. 

an  old  man  with  a  gentle  face  and  snow-white  haii:, 
whose  simple  manners  carried  one*s  mind  back  to 
the  childhood  of  humanity.  This  old  man  is  a  leader 
and  defender  of  youth  in  a  beautiful  old  university 
town  in  the  South  of  Germany,  which  is  as  preju-^ 
diced  and  unenlightened  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
As  we  sat  face  to  face  in  his  quiet  room,  his  eyes 
moistened  and  sparkled  as  he  fervently  defended  the 
workers.  "These  men  seek  life,"  he  declared,  "and 
we  must  help  them  to  win  it."  But  in  this  town  I 
found  quite  a  group  of  professors  whose  souls  burned 
with  indignation  at  the  iniquities  of  modern  capital- 
ism, and  who  are  honestly  seeking  a  way  to  a  new 
social  order.  I  even  found  a  proitessor  of  theology 
who  had  tlirowu  over  the  German  Church,  and  was 
working  for  a  union  of  all  churches  of  every  religion 
and  in  every  land.  But  my  old  professor  with  the 
kindly,  sparkling  eyes  stood  more  Left  than  them 
all,  and,  if  my  instincts  are  right,  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Kingdom.    He  was  indeed  a  believer. 

I  have  seen  enough  of  the  Pacifist  movement  in 
Germany  (and,  for  that  matter,  in  England,  too)  to 
know  that  the  discovery  of  a  pacifist  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  discovery  of  a  believer.  There  are  paci- 
fists who  are  little  more  than  "enlightened"  re- 
actionaries. Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  pacifists  are  believers.  On 
the  whole  they  stand  well  to  the  Left,  and  usually 
they  say  they  cannot  imderstand  how  pacifists  can 
stand  anywhere  else. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  believers  were  pacifists. 
They  nearly  all  say  they  are,  and  sincerely  believe 
they  are,  but  the  fact  is  that  many  of  them  are  not. 
Their  eyes  sparkle  as  they  describe  their  vision  of 
the  future,  but  they  think  that  force  may  be  neces- 
sary to  realise  it.  They  do  not  want  to  use  force, 
and  they  know  that  it  is  evil,  but  they  are  so  utterly 
convinced  that  the  capitalists  are  beyond  salvation, 
and  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  use  the  sword  to 
bring  the  workers  into  complete  subjection  to  their 
will,  that  they  see  no  other  way,  in  such  an  eventu- 
ality, than  to  defend  themselves  in  a  final  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  thus  to  accept  a  lesser  evil  in  order 
to  overthrow  a  greater.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  pacifism  belongs  to  the 
past  capitalist  age,  and  would  mean  suicide  to  the 
cause  of  the  workers  if  applied  to-day.  Of  course, 
they  are  wrong ;  they  have  not  truly  conceived  the 
Kingdom. 

These  shortcomings  notwithstanding,  the  Socia- 
lists of  our  time,  taken  as  a  whole,  see  more  clearly 
than  any  other  section  of  the  community  the  life 
and  the  social  order  towards  whi(di  we  must  move. 
In  other  words,  they  are  the  believers  of  the  present 
age,  compared  with  whom  the  churches  and  the  uni- 
versities are  hot-beds  of  materialism.  The  light  of 
truth  is  upon  their  brow,  and  they  fight  for  their 
ideal  with  a  zeal  and  courage  worthy  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Crusaders.  And  now  their  number  is  so  great 
that  we  know  they  will  ultimately  conquer. 


IP 
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U^\^hat  struck  me  the  most  in  the  whole  May  Day 
adventure  was  the  umlerlyiug  solemnity  not  only 
of  those  taking  part  but  of  those  who  were  watching. 

Amidst  the  decovations,  the  flowers,  the  ckildrcu's 
laughter,  and  tke  j'onng  people's  jokes,  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  this  gaj' 
procession  was  in  truth  a  stupendous  and  heart- 
benching  appeal  io  tl  e  moral  sense  of  the,  world. 

H  was  more.  It  was  a  chaUenj^e  which  the  wise 
will  understand  and  tlie  unwise  will  misinterpret  to 
their  own  undoing. 

Those  of  us  who  took  our  places  as  members  of 
the  London  Union  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, and  as  representing  the  "Crusader,"  will  never 
regret  that  in  this  epoch-making  hour  we  walked  in- 
conspicuously in  the  ranks  of  "Labour."  In  front 
of  us,  members  of  Dr.  Orchard's  congregation  car- 
ried the  Crucifix,  and  behind  us  walked  the  Church 
Socialist  League.  Linked  up  with  us  were  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Sorensen's  Church,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  was  the  "Crusader"  taxi,  decorated  watli 
flowers  and  posters  out  for  "Revolutionary 
Christianity." 

We  were  in  the  East-End  contingent,  and  we  had 
abundant  time  as  we  stood  waiting  with  our  banners 
to  watch  the  assembling  of  what  seemed  like  an  in- 
terminable procession  of  decorated  vans  from  the 
workers*  realm. 

Some  of  the  vans  showed  immense  resoiirce  and 
ingenuity,  and  perhaps  the  most  comically  tragic 
effort  was  that  of  a  neat  little  house  with  its  blinds 
and  decorations — found,  if  I  remember,  somewhere 
in  Stratford  !  But  to  me,  the  most  impressive  vans 
were  those  evidently  got  up  in  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm by  men  and  women  who  had  no  funds  behind 
them,  and  who  had  done  their  great  best  to  show 
to  the  world  their  passion  for  joy  and  beauty  in  the 
cheapest  "properties"  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands.  As  for  the  streams  of  vans  carrying 
the  children,  one  forgot  the  decorations  in  the  child- 
ren— they  were  symbol  enough. 

The  .speeches  had  probably  begun  in  the  Park  be- 
fore ever  we  got  under  way,  and  as  the  daily  Press 
has  reported,  it  was  the  effect  of  quantity  which  was 
was  so  impressive.  Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  the 
usual  sight-.seeing  public  was  not  present,  and  1 
noticed  neither  house  nor  street  decorations  in  hon- 
our of  the  workers !  The  crowds  were  for  the  most 
part  Labour  crowds — many  wearing  the  red  and  the 
"Herald"  badge.  Had  they  all  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession, we  might  liave  been  marching  still! 

Yet  this  crowd  was  undemonstrative.  We  heard 
but  little  as  we  tramped  along.  "Ah,  there  is 
Jesus!"  called  a  childish  voice,  referring  to  our 
"Crusader"  banner.  "The  'Crusader!'  "  we  heard 
over  and  over  again.  "The  Cross  !"  But  watchers 
seemed  ab.sorbed  in  trying  to  take  in  the  banner 
niottoe.s  and  trying  to  understand  what  all  this 
might  mean. 
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In  Chibland  amusement  was  caused  by  some  keen 
spirits  in  front  of  us  calling  upon  the  club  waiters 
to  come  down  into  the  i)rocession,  and  from  behind 
us  the  band  struck  up  the  "Red  Flag." 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  1  say  that  in  all  tlio 
faces  of  those  well-groomed  clubmen  I  did  not  see 
one  expression  of  scorn.  There  were  but  three  oi*» 
four  who  were  even  smiling  as  they  talked  together. 
"Whether  these  men  were  obviously  watching  or  sur- 
reptitioush'  spying  from  behind  in  easy  chairs,  there 
was  but  one  general  type  of  expression.  It  was  one 
of  puzzled,  tense  thoughtfulness,  and  underlying  it, 
a  hint  of  fear,  or  was  it  compunction  ?  Readers  wlio 
remember  the  pictures  of  "The  Doctor,"  "The 
Death  Sentence"  or  "The  Gamblers,"  will  know 
what  I  mean. 

I  noticed  as  we  stood  waiting  in  Pall  Mall  a 
middle-aged  man  seated  well  back  from  the  window. 
If  only  an  artist  could  have  been  there  to  paint  a 
picture  with  the  title  "And  when  he  came  to  him- 
self."   The  capitalist  in  his  "rags,"  seing  visions. 

In  one  verandah  there  was  a  group  of  what  a 
friend  described  as  "beautiful  old  men."  Hand- 
some, well-groomed,  of  the  "ruling  classes."  What 
were  they  thinking?  For  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  by  the  time  we  arrived  in  Pall  Mall,  this  Pro- 
gress of  the  People  had  been  passing  the  clubs  for 
well  over  an  hour,  and  that  this  East-lEnd  procession 
was  but  one.  Indeed,  I  noticed  a  clubman  leaning 
over  a  balustrade  to  see  if  perchance  the  people  Had 
come  to  an  end ;  but  no — the  procession  and  the  fly- 
ing banners  still  stretched  behind  us  as  far  as  e\e 
could  see ! 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  Park  the  speeches 
wore  almost  over.^nd  the  rain  was  beginning  to 
fall,  but,  after  allT  it  was  the  walk  through  the 
streets  that  really  mattered,  and  we  were  glad,  in- 
deed, to  roll  up  our  banners  and  seek  some  refresh- 
ment before  going  off  to  the  Albert  Hall. 

"Which  is  going  to  win,  Miss?"  asked  a  boot- 
black of  me,  as  on  May  Day  morning  I  stood  buy- 
ing some  flowers. 

"Oh,  my  Gord,  yes,"  said  the  flower  woman. 
"  'Usband  dead  and  six  children  and  another  com- 
ing and  prices  rising  " 

"God  is  on  our  side  !"  was  all  I  could  say. 

We  were  disappointed  in  the  actual  sales  of  the 
"Crusader,"  for  the  crowd  was  not  a  buying  one; 
but  we  rejoiced  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
now  know  that  the  "Crusader"  stands  by  Labour 
in  its  aspirations  and  is  out  on  behalf  of  breaking 
heavy  burdens — not  by  the  way  of  violence,  but  by 
the  way  of  Christ. 


BI^OTHERHOOD  CHURCH,  Soutligate  Road,  N.— May 
9th  Hi  7.  George  Lansbuiy,  "What  I  saw  in  Russia."  You 
coma ! 
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Bookland.     Our  Acquisitive  Society. 


Ill  "The  Sickness  of  au  Acquisitive  Society" 
(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1/-  net),  11.  H.  Tawiiey 
has  given  us,  in  a  style  that  is  always  interesting 
and  sometimes  brilliant,  a  fresh  analysis  of  the 
social  and  economic  situation.  People  who  are  tired 
of  tlie  old  catch-])hrases  and  threadbare  theories  of 
^dters  on  social  toi)ics  can  entrust  (liemselves  safely 
to  a  writer  who  deals  with  the  old  themes  in  the 
vigorous  and  original  manner  of  tiio  writ(>r  of  this 
boek. 

Briefly  stated.  Mr.  Tawney's  i)Uii)ose  is  to  con- 
trast two  kinds  of  society,  that  which  exists  to-day, 
and  which  lie  calls  by  the  title  already  (|Uo1ed,  with 
what  he  terms  the  fimctional  society. 

The  principle  underlying  the  present  oiganisatioji 
of  society  is  that  of  getting.  Our  activities  are 
governed  by  what  liortrand  Hussell  calls  the  posses- 
sive instinct.  Civilisation  to-day  is  based  on  tlie 
institution  of  property.  To  what  extent  the  juisses- 
siou  of  private  property  is  necessary  and  desirable, 
the  wi'iter  discusses  at  some  length,  lie  dismisses, 
of  course,  the  crude  communist  idea  tiiat  all  private 
l)roperty  must  be  abolished,  and  has  no  difficulty  in. 
showing  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  property 
which  can  be  held  by  the  individual  without  any 
injury  being  inflicted  thereby  upon  the  community. 
So  long  as  possession  is  not  divorced  from  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility,  as  it  is  at  present,  there 
seems  no  reason,  he  argues,  for  objecting.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  "the  rights  of  property  are  absolute, 
irrespective  of  any  social  function  which  its  owners 
niay  perform"  against  wliich  he  tilts.  "The  laws," 
he  says — 

"wl'.ich  aiv  mcst  .stringently  enforced  are  still  tin-  ia^^s 
which  protect  property,  though  the  protection  of  property 
is  iio  longer  likely  to  be  equivalent  to  the  protection  oi 
work,  and  the  interests  wliicli  goii^i  industiy  and  pre- 
dominate in  pnblic  affairs  are  proprietai-y  interest;-.  A 
mill-ownei-  may  iwison  or  mangle  a  generation  of  opera- 
tives;  ont  Inc  brotiior  magistrate  w  ill  let  him  off  v.  ith  a 
cantion  or  a  nominal  fine  to  poison  and  mangle  the  next. 
For  he  is  a  owner  ol'  property.  A  landowner  may  draw 
rents  from  siunis  in  which  young  children  die  at  the  rate 
of  200  per  1000;  but  he  uill  be  Jione  the  .less  welcome  in 
polite  bociety.  For  property  has  no  obligations  and 
therefore  can  do  no  wrong.  Urban  land  mny  he  held 
from  the  markets  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  in  whicli 
human  lieing.s  are  living  three  in  a  room,  and  lui-al  land 
may  be  used  for  sport  when  villagers  are  leaving  it  to 
overcrowd  them  still  more.  No  pulilic  authority 
intervenes,  for  both  are  property." 

Socialists  will  object  to  Mr.  Tawney's  plea  for  the 
distribution  of  property  and  a  return,  in  certain 
cases,  to  small  ownership.  His  suggestion  that 
there  are  forms  of  industry  to  which  small  owner- 
ship is  adapted  will  meet  with  a  very  emphatic 
"question  ! "  And  he  will  probably  be  told  that  any 
attempt  to  hold  up  the  universal  tendency  towards 
communal  production  will  meet  inevitably  with  dis- 
aster. The  economic  tendencies  of  the  time  are  un- 
mistakeably  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  labour, 
and  that,  of  course,  implies  communal  ownership  in 
the  land  and  the  means  of  ])roduction.  Unfortun- 
ately this  oversight  on  Mr.  Tawney's  part  is 
characteristic.    He  works  from  moral  and  psycho- 


loo'ical  principles,  and  does  not  sufficiently  take 
ac"(mnt  that  pro(;ess  by  whi(di  one  form  of  economic 
society  passes  into  another,  as  spring  passes  into 
Kummer.  He  seems  never  to  have  realised  that 
moral  pi  ogress  is  conditional  and  directed  l)y  the 
fonns  of  our  industry,  biit  looks  rather  to  certain 
ethical  ]n'incildes  to  diclate  the  fonns  of  industry. 

In  dealing  with  the  functional  society  we  have, 
some  valuable  constructive  hints' as  to  the  li"''«J>" 
which  industry  in  the  future  will  be  organised.  .Mr. 
Tawuey  makes  use  of  the  professional  codes  alread.v 
in  operation  to  show  how  standards  of  professional 
etiquette  or  honour  may  come  into  conflict    in  the 
interests  of  the  ])rofession  as  a  whole,  with  the  self- 
interest  of  individual  members.    The  exposition  of 
the  following  passage  is  both-t dear  and  valuable  : — 
'•The  conception  implied  in  tho  words  'uI.pl■ofe^Kion,.l 
coiidnct'   is,  tiierefore,  tlie  exact  opposite  of  the  tln-ory 
and  niviclice  which  assume  that  the  service  of  the  put. he 
is  lioing  best  seemed  by  the  unrestricted  pursmt  on  the 
l):<rt    ot  rival    traders  of   their   pecunairy    sell -interest, 
within  such  limits     as  tlie  hnv  allows.    It  is  ■'='f^"'/".;!"^ 
that  at  the  time  «hen  the  profe-sional  classts  had  deihed 
free  comp;>tition  as  the  arbiter  of  co.nmerce  and  industry, 
tliev  did  not  dream  of  api)lviHg  it  to  the  occnpatn-ns  in 
which    thi'V   them, elves    were   primarily    interestr>d,  hut 
uiain^aiued,   and  indeed,   eh.horated,   machinery  thron<.h 
which  a '  professional   conscience   might  (ind  expression. 
Tlie  rules  tlicm.selvos  nriy  sometimes  appc-ar  to  the  lavman 
ai  bitrarv  and  ill-conceived    But  their  obiect  is  clear.  It 
it  to  impose  on   the  profession  itself  the  obligation  ot 
maintiining  the  quality  of  the  service,  and  to  prevent  its 
(onimon    purpose   being   frustrated    through    the  undue 
influence  "of    the  motive   of    pecuniary    gam  upon 
necessities  or  cupidity  of  the  individual. 

The  diflcrenco  between  industry  as  it  exists  to-day  and  a 
profession  is,  then,  simple  and  unmistakeable.  The  essence 
of  the  former  is  that  its  only  criterion  is  the  hnancial 
return  which  it  oilers  to  its  shareholders.  The  essence 
of  the  latter  is  that  though  men  enter  it  for  the  sake  ot 
livelihood,  the  measure  of  their  success  is  the  senico 
which  they  perforin,  not  the  gains  which  they  amass. 
Tiiey  uiav,  as  in  the  case  of  a  successful  doctor,  grow 
rich:  but' the  meaning  of  their  profession,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  public,  is  not  that  they  make  money 
but  that  they  make  health,  or  safety,  or  knowledge  or 
<'ood  government  or  good  law.  They  dei^end  on  it  tor 
fheir  income,  but  thev  do  not  consider  that  any  conduct 
wliich  increases  their  income  is  on  that  account  good. 
\nd  while  a  boot manufacturer  who  retires  with  half  a 
million  is  c(nuited  to  have  achieved  success,  whether  the 
boots  which  he  made  were  of  leather  or  brown  paper,  a 
civil  servant  who  did  the  same  would  bo  impeached. 
In  this  professional  code  we  come  near  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Guild,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Tawney 
would  quarrel  with  the  assertion  that  his  ideal  for 
industry  is  practically  that  of  the  Guild  Socialist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  has  not 
tackled  the  question  to  wdiich  the  Guild  Socialists' 
have  given  so  much  attention,  namely,  "that  of  the 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  community  gener- 
ally of  the  various  sections  of  the  industrial  world. 
A  few  references  here  and  there  to  "the  State"  create 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  writer  has  not  yet  faced 
the  question  as  to  the  future  of  that  form  of 
organisation. 

As  a  clear  exposition,  from  the  standpoiiit  of  rival 
moral  principles,  of  two  sharply  contrasted  types  of 
industrial  society,  we  can  cordially  recommend  this 
small  volume. 


Friday,  Jlay  Ttb,  1920. 
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i„.  

^Ki(n  iuii^  "the  Grip  of  the  Fitiancicis."    This  is  not  niPant 
couuterbhisl   to  him ; 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Landlords. 

IIEY.  LEYTON  UTCHAllDS,  M  A. 


l)ut  only  an  fiideavoiir  to 
■  V  -i  litlie  lurther  that  "i'nvostigation  of  the  buliject" 
n  hich  J.e  pleads.  The  facts  which  he  quotes  arc  nican- 
•  (nei-til)?e..  aiid  it  is  such  facts  which  have  induced  some 
of  us  (I  sp^Tk  for  self)  who  are  huitleiied  with  certain 
Uilbeit  slight)  financial  responsibilities,  to  sij^n  iVliss. 
AVilson's  "SharcholdeiV  Statement." 

I  want   to    suggest    however,- -^at'  Mn  Chamberlain's 
"olear-hoaded.Labour  .councillor"   would   have   l)Cin  more 
accurate  iF  ho,  had'  stated  that  "the  cause  of  high  prices 
and' air  forms  of  robbery"  is,  not  interest  itself, 
hut  tiie  ability  to.  appropriate  it.     If  Capital  is  used  in 
pi-ocinction,.  part  of    the    resirlting   wealth    is  "interest"-, 
Rnd  the  only  thing  that  is  wroni;  with  it  is  that  everyone 
s  net  a  share.    In  otlier  woids^;  it  is  the  ability  of  the 
to  appropriate  an  undue  projiortion  of  "interest"  and 
(Aii-M-  wealth  that  is  the  "cause  of  all  forms  of  robbery" 
under  the  present  social  system. 

Vow  'tlii's  leads  to  "  the  question,— Why?  And  if  that 
-tion  be  puslied  back  and  liack  to  ultimate  causes 
-tead  of  stopping  sliort  at  "la.ck  of  money";  "high 
es" ;  "big  profits"';  and 'all  the  other  phrases  which 
t  ribe  but  do  not  explain)  we  shall  find  ourselves  driven 
:ind  in  Land  Monopoly  the  root  evil  of  the  industrial 
i.T.  What  gives  tiie  Capitalist  his  power  of  economic 
iloitatiflu;-'  Why  is  the  wage-earner  always  a  « age- 
el-'  why  can  the  Financier  extort  exor!)itant  rates 
interest  for  muniripal  loans  or  other  enterprise?  And 
answer  is  that  so  long  as  the  Land  is  locked  in  private 
-es^ion,  you  have  no  alternative  but  to  be  exploited,  and 
become  a  wage-slave,  and  to  pay  whatever  interest  is 
iianded.  The  key  to  the  whole  social  and  economic 
hlem  tlierefore  lies  in  dissolving  the  Land  Monopoly ; 
1  until  this  is  righted,  all  will  be  w  rong. 

know  tliat  this  connection  between  the  Land  Question 
!  economic  emancipation  is  not  generally  recognised.  It 
if  course  not  so  obvious  as  tilting  at  tbe  Capitalist;  the 
;.italist  pays  your  wnges;  he  exploits  "Labour";  there- 
t'  he  must' ho  the  enemy.    But  it  may  be  better  strate;.;y 
the  long  run  to  cut  his  communications  than  to  spend 
ixil  our  energy  in  a  frontal  attack,  and  then  discover  that 
ior  the  tyranny  of  Capitalism  we  have  merely  substituted 
the  tyranny  of  Bureaucracy. 

Xow  it  is  the  merit  of  approaching  the  social  proble-ii 
'  ■  ongli  the  Land  Question  that  you  can  at  once  ctmserve 
•  ly  fundamental  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  sap  the 
indations    of    predatory    Capitalism,  for — what  many 
■iali.sls   fail   to   see — Capitalism   itself,  like  every tliiii>.; 


( Ise  in  human  economy.  resfJs  npon  the  Land.  Go  back  to 
the  queslion  stated  above:-- Why  is  the  wage-earnci-  a 
u  age-slave  y  What  gives  the  Capitalist  his  pow  er  (  f 
ecoTiomic  .exploitation;-'  Obviously,  because  the  wage- 
corner  has  no  alterirjti.e?  liunally  obviously,  because  the 
liand  is  locked  against  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  take 
.Nature's  diiect  way  of  meeting  human  need  by  applying 
liis  labour  to  mother  eartii.  Jf  he  had  this  alternative,  lie 
could  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  Capitalist;  "interest" 
would  not  all  How  into  the  shareholders'  pockets;  it  would 
be  evenly  distributed  nmong  ail  workers;  "Financiers" 
v  ould  not  he  able  to  extort  high  latos  for  municipal 
leans,  for  they  would  have  no  monopoly  of  "capital." 
Aloreover,  free  the  Jjand  from  the  grip  of  monopoly,  and 
municipalities  would  not  have  to  go  ))egging,  cap  in  hand, 
of  the  urban  or  sul)urban  landlords  for  the  modest  acres 
required  for  housing  schemes ;  the  roles  w  ould  be  reversed ; 
land  would  be  available;  building  would  begin  and  continue; 
wages  would  ri.se;  production  would  be  stimulated,  not 
nierely  for  private  protit  but  for  the  public  good;  prices 
would  fall  as  production  increased ;  wealth  would  accumu- 
late;  the  w  orkers,  ha.  ing  acc  ess  to  the  land,  could  co-operate 
ii>.  their  guilds  and  societies,  and  work  out  their  own 
tconomic  salvation  without  the  bureaucrat.  Liberty  would 
be  conserved;  we  should  escape  the  woodenness  of  State 
control ;  w  ith  the  increase  of  w  ealth,  there  co\ild  be  increase 
of  leisure,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  the  soul ;  the  social  order  could  be  adapted  to 
luiii'.an  requirements,  instead  of  vice-versa,  as  is  the  case 
to-day. 

This  is  not  a  theory  remote  from  the  realities  of  life. 
Ask  the  Governor  of  East  Africa,  who  h<is  recently  been 
compl  iiniiig  of  tlie  hard  lot  of  the  white  planters  and  stoc-k- 
breeders  in  that  region.  What  is  the  matter?  Only  this: — 
that  tbe  natives  have  tribal  reservations  and  are  content  to 
staj'  there  instead  of  becoming  the  wage-slaves  of  the  white 
man.  In  other  words,  they  have  access  to  the  Land  -  and 
hence  an  alternative  to  the  exploitation  of  private 
capitalism.  Or  ask  Lord  Levfrhulme.  He  ha.s  recently 
established  canneries  and  subsidiary  fish  industries  in  the 
Tf.land  of  Lewis;  but  where  is  his  labour  to  come  from? 
The  cottars  were  content  to  remain  cottars  and  woik  on 
tlie  Fjind.  But  the  Land  was  I.ought  from  under  their  feet, 
iind  immediately  the  landless  men  perforce  drifted  into 
Stornoway  to  brcome  the  wage-slaves  of  the  Sorip-lord.  But 
his  power  is  not  in  Soaplordisni  ;  it  is  in  Landlordism! 

Hence  my  title.  The  social  order  is  "  In  the  <j:rip  of  the 
Landlords."  Yet  that  grip  could  be  loosened  to-morrow 
v\itlu)iit  any  cataclysm  by  the  simple  device  of  a  tax  on 
Land  \'alnes ;  impose  the  tax  to-morrow.  Then  we  could 
begin  to  icbudd  the  social  structure  on  its  God-given  basis. 
Until  we  do  that  we  only  invite  failure  and  dillusion. 


A  Little 

In  Natnre'.s  suiictuaiy  we  are  made  pine  and  com- 
^  'te.    Tlie  trees  and  bird.s  and  flower.s  bitid  lis  into 
closer  fonimunily  of  life  where  beauty  and  love 
are  the  inspirations.    From  tbe  first  bird  to  the  last 
bird  the  day  is  an  oratorio  in  praise  of  the  Most 
'  frb.    The  dawn  heaps  up  altars  of  fire  ;  the  evening 
leiiches  tliem  under  tbe  wislfnl  stars.    The  spiing 
■  in  christens  and  cleanses  tbe  spirit  in  the  name  of 
1(1.    "Jho  hawthorn,  and  lilac,  and  labnrnum  are 
I  notes  that  arp  struck  in  tbe  universal  Harmony, 
^en  the  star  of  (he  little  stitchwort  in  tlie  hedge- 
is  a  Star  of  Bethlehem.    And  unless  we  can  see 
is  humble  sign  we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  His 
in  J)  in  heaAcn  to  tbe  lowly   manger    where  the 
lirist-Child  lie.s.     The  sheen  of  the  sunbeetle,  the 
:     of  the  robin,  (he  scent  of  bluebells,  the  vital 


Sermon. 

tenderness  of  the  green  earth,  the  blue  and  white 
panorama  of  heaven — great  and  small  things — are 
incidents  of  beauty  towards  the  great  Love  Poem 
we  call  Lif(>. 

And  so  I  think  we  should  pray  for  greater  power 
of  receptioii.  We  shoidd  kneel  down  in  the  daisies 
and  ask  God  to  give  us  that  shining  charity  and  per- 
fect humility  which  enables  tis^to  live  abundantly 
for  what  we  have,  not  yearn  in  petty  fretfulness  for 
wdiat  we  have  not.  To  live  near  to  the  love  of  men 
with  a  great  and  soul-perA-ading  simplicity — that  is 
lAie.  To  respect  the  offering  of  a  single  buttercup 
— to  hide  ourselves  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  revela- 
tions of  beauty  that  we  may  seek  ourselves  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  revelations  of  love.  Then  to  the 
lark's  song  we  may  say — Amen. — Chris  Massie. 
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Why  for  One  Day  Only? 

A  MESSAGE  TO  IRELAND. 

.  Oh  !  comnules  of  the  Sister  Isle,  iu  this  your  hour 
of  storm  and  turmoil,  the  workers  of  England  salute 
you  !  In  your  time  ot  suti'ering  we  .send  you  a  mess- 
age of  fraternal  sympathy,  for  we,  too,  have  suffered. 
We  deplore,  as  the  best  of  you  must  deplore,  the 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  the  sacred 
na.me  of  liberty ;  but  the  galling  yoke  of  militaiy 
lepression  lies  heavy  upon  you,  and  we  excuse, 
rather  than  blame,  if  the  hot  blood  of  youth  boils 
over  in  impetuous  action.  We  know,  too,  how  ex- 
aggeration, misrepresentation,  and  calumny  can 
stalk  abroad  while  the  accused  .•elands  dumb  and 
inarticulate. 

In  all  ages  it  has  been  shown  how  age-long  griev- 
ances become  nuvgnified  by  the  passage  of  time,  un- 
til the  mind  of  the  aggrieved  is  consumed  by  the 
passion  to  remedy  or  revenge.  Therefore,  as  we 
read  the  history  of  your  sti'uggle  for  the  rights  of 
nationality,  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  few  of 
you  have  become  desperate  and  reckless;  rather  do 
we  marvel  at  your  wonderful  patience  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  face  of  denial,  delay,  and  disap- 
pointment from  those  in  authority. 

For  a  great  cause  you  have  toiled  and  endured. 
What  shall  be  the  end  of  your  fidelity  to  your  ideal 
It  is  vain  for  us  to  prolfer  our  help — you  have  already 
won  a  victoiy  greater  than  you  know ;  you  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  an  emancipation  greater  than  you 
seek.  You  bave  demonstrated  your  unity,  you  have 
proved  your  power — for  one  day  you  have  held  in 
the  hollow  of  your  hand  the  industrial  life  of  your 
country.  Comrades  !  in  humility  we  salute  you  with 
joy.  United  by  the  passionate  yearning  for  free- 
dom, welded  together  by  the  repression  of  that 
3'earning,  you  have  attained  a  position  of  power  of 
which  we  with  our  divisions  are  unworthy.  You 
have  successfully  carried  through  a  general  strike — 
•  we  ask  you  :  Why  for  one  day  only  ?  You  have 
shown  that  you  can  hold  up  the  business  of  j'our 
community ;  why  cannot  you  organise  yourselves  to 
carry  it  on  ? 

In  struggling  for  political  hegemony,  you  have 
prepared  yourselves  for  economic  liberty. 

You  haA^e  proved  your  power ;  it  is  now  for  j'ou 
to  use  it ! 

Political  self-determination  is  an  aim  worthy  of 
achievement,  but  it  pales  into  insignificance  before 
the  freedom  which  now  lies  within  your  grasp  if  you 
have  the  strength  to  seize  it  !  You  have  striiggled 
long  for  that  ideal — your  accomplishment  may  far 
transcend  it.  Workers  of  Ireland,  the  opportunity 
is  yours !  Sound  the  death-knell  of  the  capitalist 
system  !  Make  your  declaration  of  economic  in- 
dependence !  Falter  not !  Falter  not  in  this  bour 
fraught  with  destiny.  Before  you  lies  the  promised 
land!    Enter  in,  therefore,  and  possess  it! 

D,  ARTHUR  KING. 


The  World  that  we  must  seek. 

The  world  that  we  nnist  seek  is  one  iu  which  tt 
creative  spirit  is  alive,  in  which  life  is  full  of  joy 
and  hope,  based  more  upon  the  instinct  to  construct 
than  upon  the  desire  to  retain  what  we  possess.  It 
must  be  a  world  in  which  affection  has  free  play, 
in  which  love  has  destroyed  the  instinct  for  domina- 
tion, and  cruelty  and  envy  have  been  dispelled  by 
happiness.  Such  a  world  is  possible;  it  waits  only 
for  men  to  wish  to  create  it.  The  old  world  is  pass- 
ing away,  burnt  up  in  the  fire  of  its  own  tierce 
passions ;  and  from  its  ashes  will  spring  a  new  auc 
younger  world,  full  of  fresh  hope,  with  the  light  of 
morning  in  its  eyes. — Bertrand  Ruesell. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

The  present  position  which  we,  tbe  educated  and 
well-to-do  classes,  occupy  is  that  of  the  old  man  o. 
the  sea,  riding  on  the  poor  man's  back  ;  only,  unlike 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  we  are  very  sorrj-  for  the  poor 
man,  very  soj  ry ;  and  we  will  do  almost  anything  for 
(he  poor  man's  relief — anything  but  get  off  his  back, 
— Leo  Tolstoy. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will  friends  help  to  INCREASE  OUR  CIRCUU. 
TION  by  forwarding  to  23,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Slree 
E.G.,  this  form  filled  in  with  navies  and  addresses 
those  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  if  possible,  with  stamps 
cover  expense,  to  ivhom  we  may  send  a  specimen  col 
of  TriE  CrusadeR; 


me 


Address 


Name 


Address 


A  story  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue,  on  t" 
Fellowship  page,  by  Rev.  V.  T.  Romeroy,  who  co 
tributed  regularly  to  the  "Christian  Commo 
wealth";  its  title  is  "The  Story  of  the  Hoarding. 


Blinrt  Gentleman  (40)  wants  comfortable  home  and  )i>^ 
.Miiplftyriu'iit.    (^an  typewrite  on  o«n  machine,  but  li-iht  o 
<ioor  \\i)rl-:  piol'orred.    Kemnneration  no  o));oct.    Can  anyo* 
lielp? — T.,  16  Osmond  Gardens,  Wnllington,  Sunvy. 


HOLIDAYS  AT  OLD  HAE.L,  B ARMING. —Adult  Sc 
Guest  House. — .\pp1y,  Waj-den, 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  London,.  E.CA-,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscriptions  for  new  members  is  Is.  td.  It 
is  Fellowship  Uor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
Lhan  the  minimam  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
fendanii,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9rf.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
I'ostage  V^d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi, wealth 
Fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  F.C.^.  Put  your  number 
and  initiali  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

The  Coming  Gommonweaith. 

Eeaders  of  "William  Morris's  "News  from  No- 
where" will  remember  the  ferryman,  Dick,  who, 
when  he  was  offered  money  for  his  work  by  the 
stranger  with  ideas  belonging  to  1920,  treated  the 
suggestion  as  a  very  funny  joke,  and  said:  "You 
think  that  I  have  done  you  a  service ;  so  ou  feel 
yourself  bound  to  give  me  something  which  I  am  not 
to  give  to  a  neighbour,  unless  he  has  done  something- 
special  for  me.    I  have  heard  of  this  kind  of  thing ; 

■  ■  it  seems  to  us  a  troublesome  and  roundabout  custom. 
You  see,  this  ferrying  is  my  bxisiness."  We  look 
forward  to  a  Utopia  where  men   will   serve  their 

.  fellows  in  this  spirit,  and  most  of  us  are  content  to 
let  it  remain  an  ideal — or,  discontented  with  things 
as  they  are,  we  make  ourselves  miserable  because 
the  world  is  so  far  from  the  ideal.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible to  live  as  if  the  coming  Commonwealth  were 
here  ?  Will  it  not  be  the  nearer  for  every  man  and 
every  woman  who  carries  this  spirit  into  to-day's 
work?  Fellowship  proclaims  that  daily  life  is  a 
sacrament.  Whoso  labours,  seeing  in  every  deed, 
however  trivial,  an  altar  on  which  he  may  give  his 
life  for  the  world's  need,  in  such  a  one  dwells  the 
Fellowship  spirit,  and  for  him  (or  her)  all  the  values 
of  life  increase.  To  him  the  hearts  of  men  open  so 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel  of  self, 
but  lives  also  in  the  lives  of  others. 

How  the  C.C.F.  Helps, 

Is  this  possible,  you  say,  under  present  conditions  ? 
You  have  been  hurt  by  men's  seltislmess  and  greed, 
till  you  have  almost  lost  faith  in  human  natuie.  We 
know  it  is  not  possible  to  evolve  perfect  lives  for 
ourselves  alone.      Fellowship  stands  for  a  social 
order  where  there  is  a  full,  free,  beautiful  life  for 
all ;  for  a  love  that  gives  to  each  son  of  God  his  por- 
tion without  favour;  for  a  Cliristian  Commonwealth, 
■  administered  not  for  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but 
•  for   the    welfare   of   all.    And   here   the  C.C.F. 
(Christian  Commonwealtli  Fellowship,  Coming  Com- 
monwealth Fellowship)  comes  to  our  aid.  It  gathers 
together  men  and  women  of  all  classes  who  have 
"~Seen  the  vision;  and  helps  theni  to' seek   for  the 
.'  brother  in  the  other  man.    And  you  may  take  the 
-•  T^ord  of  those  who  have  tried  it  wlien  they  tell  you 
"  that  to  expect  a  brother  is  to  behold  one,  and  to  join 
the  C.C.F.  is  to  receive  new  power  of  sight.  You 
will  find  that  Fellowship  is  your    bjisincss,  just  as 
ferry-ing  was  Dick's.      Alone  you  can  accomplish 
'  ttle,  and  the  ideal  seems  very  far  off.    But  listen 
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— and  you  will  hear  the  tread  of  the  hosts  of  Fellow- 
ship to  which  in  reality  you  belong.  The  C.C.F. 
offers  a  meeting-place,  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  class  or  sect,  to  all  who  want  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  coming  Commonwealth.  There  is  work 
for  those  who  can  do  it — work  that  is  creative  and 
healing ;  there  are  adventures  in  plenty ;  there  are 
offers  of  help  for  those  in  need ;  there  is  education 
for  those  who  strive  after  it ;  there  ia  a  constant  out- 
flow of  sympathy  and  helpful  thought  to  thd  di.i- 
spirited.  If  you  would  have  further  details,  send 
a  stamped  envelope  to  23,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4. 

The  Children's  Part  in  the  Fellowship. 

The  children  of  the  C.C.F.,  banded  together  in 
the  League  of  Chums,  with  its  vow:  "I  will  act 
fairly,  stand  up  for  the  littlest,  and  look  for  a  chum 
in  everybody,"  are  to  receive  special  attention  in 
this  page  next  week.  The  Story-Chum  (Rev.  V.  T. 
Pomeroy)  will  tell  them  (and  all  children)  "The 
Story  of  the  Hoarding,"  which  is  a  record  of  how 
he  saw  behind  the  ugliness  and  found  the  Hidden 
Chum.  It  is  your  bounden  duty  to  tell  all  yotir 
children  friends  about  this,  and  to  sell  as  many  extra 
copies  of  the  paper  as  you  can. 

Introductions. 

Tli«  following  would  join  our  C.C.F.;  please  bicj  tkem 

weJcome  : — 

53S3    (Islington),    a    widow,   interested    in  theosophv 
astrology,     history     and    essays,     languages,  dra^^±l^' 
n,usio   and    paintmg,    and  believing  strongly  in  "God's 
watchfulness  in  all  the  details  of  our  life,"  wiU  be  glad  to 
link  with  elderly  Fellows. 

5387  (Glasgow),  .vho  has  no  ei-eed,  but  only  "&  great 
desire  to  get  at  the  ultimate  truth  about  life,"  will  w-loome 
correspondence;  he  has  studied  Guild  Socialism,  Theoaophy 
Christian  Science  and  mental  dominion,  the  reform  of  mar- 
riage laws  and  Francis  Thompson's  poetry. 

5381  (Folkestone),  helping  at  home,  will  be  very  glad  of 
I-olilowsh.p  that  will  w^den  her  life;  she  is  interested  in 
historical  and  poetical  books  and  fiction,  also  in  music. 

Congratulations. 

Loving  greetings  to  1714  (Ipswich)  who  writes:  "You 
will  see  that  I  have  changed  mv  name,  and  my  address  I 
am  afraid  that  of  late  I  have  been  too  busy  to  be  a 
correspondent,  but,  believe  me,  I  am  a  Fellow  in  spirit 
r  have  nearly  40  girls  to  teach  and  train  in  erts  and  crafts' 
and  this  sAvallows  up  all  tlie  time— the  rest,  of  course  is 
'home-makmg.'  I  want  always  to  remain  with  you  in 
^PJfii;  '^^""fl  invisible  but  indestructible  tie  " 

30/ 1  and  2029,  both  of  Southampton,  have  lately  married 
and  they  have  made  a  new  centre  of  Fellowship  in  Man- 
chester; will  members  in  that  oitv  give   them    a  warm 
greeting.? 

We  would  send  our  warmest  good  wishes  to  833  and 
^b-io  who  are  about  to  be  married  at  Spinney  Hill  (Sask 
(-anada);   these  two   Follows  came  to  know  one  another 
tiyough  tlie  medium  of  the  C.C.F. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

5089  (Brixton) :  We  have  no  fellows  at  present  in  Los 
Angeles;  but  -5027  (Los  Gates)  has  a  veiy  wide  influence 
and  woiild  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  you  help  and  put  vou 
in  touch  with  good  friends. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

2811  (llothie  Norman,  N.B.-)  would  be  glad  of  help  in 
regard  to  Tlieosophy  and  New  Thought. 

Headquarters  has  need  of  a  small  typewriter:  can  any 
I'ellow  l«nd  on»?  >  auy 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


May  Day  Resolution. 

"This  iiiii&.s  moeting  of  JiOndon  wmkcrs  sonds  fratr-rmil 
gieitings  to  tbi'ir  Trade  riiioii,  Co-operativo,  iind  Socialist 
(omradois  tlirouglimit  the  world,  who  this  clay  assciiihle  to 
(lemonstrato  tlioir  soliJarity,  and  their  detcMinmation  to 
suljstitutt'.  an  Internatioiuil  Co  operative  Commonu ealth  tf;r 
the  pivscnt  capitahst  and  latuHord  system,  which  is 
ro-ponsihle  tor  inimnieiahlc  social  problems  and  liaid.ships. 

"  It  demands  immediate  efl'ortive  attont:on  to  the  follow- 
ing means  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  pressing  social 
prohhMii.-'  . — 

Adequate  prevision  lor  housing  and  means  of  transit; 
Amnesty  to  j-olitical  and  military  prisoners; 
Kmployment  for  ahle-bodied  adult«  on  work  useful  to  tl'.e 

community : 
Endow  nent  of  motluM  hood; 
Equ  il  pay  for  men  and  women ; 

Fall  maintenance  ;'or  workers  (Hsahled  in  tlie  war,  and 
their  dependents ; 

Full  compensation  tor  all  workers  injured  in  industry,  and 
support  for  wi(U,ws,  orphans,,  and  the  infirm; 

The  abolition  of  tlie  Aliens  Eestrictioii  Act; 

The  al)olitioii  of  the  present  charitable  system;  and 

Tlie  adoption  of  State  suppoi  t  and  control  of  the  blind. 

"  It  hails  with  enthusiasm  the  success  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government^  and  calls  on  workers  in  all  countries 
to  refuse  to  provid  ^  munitions  of  war  or  tlie  means  oi 
intervention  bv  iJritisli  and  other  capitalist  Governments, 
and  pledges  itWlf  to  use  its  eflorts  to  force  those  Govern- 
ments to  conclude  peace  with  Soviet  Ihissia  on  the  basis 
of  no  annexation,  no  indemnities,  and  no  interference  in 
I'lissian  interna!  affairs. 

"  ]t  expresses  its  abhorrence  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  capitalist  Governments  in  all  countries. 

"It  demands  the  withdrawa  1  of  British  troops  from 
Ireland,  and  proclaims  the  ri.^ht  of  the  Irish  people  to 
clioose  their  own  form  of  Government. 

"  It  demands  a  drast'c  handling  of  high  prices  and  control 
over  food  and  other  common  iiecessanes  of  life,  and  the 
full  recogmtion  and  support  of  the  Industrial  Co-operative 
movement  as  a  method  of  ensuiing  domestic  supplies  free 
from  profiteering;  and  denounces  the  proposal  to  impos(^ 
income-tax  on  the  s.ivings  secured  by  such  Co-operative 
mutual  trading  societies. 

"It  reaffirms  its  belief  that  the  solidarity  of  the  workers 
is  the  only  means  of  safeguarding  the  ijeace  of  the  world. 
It  therefore  demands  that  ail  questions  of  peace  or  w.ir 
must  I'est  ultimately  with  the  workers. 

"  It  sends  greetings  to  the  ex-Service  men  meeting  at 
Geneva,  and  congratulates  them  on  their  fight  for  the 
ending  of  all  wars." 

The  Social  Show. 

Tlic  thirst  of  the  soul  soon  learns  to  know 
The  moistureless  froth  of  the  social  show. 
The  vulgar  sham  of  the  pompous  feast 
Where  the  heaviest  puise  is  the  highest  priest; 
The  organised  charitj ,  scrimped  and  iced, 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ. 

—John  Boyle  OTJedlv. 

Labour  J.P.'s. 

Amoiio-  the  35  new  magistrates  appointed  for 
Herefordshire  tliere  are  nine  diiect  lepresentatives 
of  Labour.  Tlie  nine  Labour  men  include  five  rail- 
"waymen,  two  stonemasons,  a  builder's  foreman,  and 
a  clerk. 


Prussia's  Mantle. 

"t)ne  cannot  deny  that  the  French  are  a  gloriously 
Miditary   natic^n." — "The  Times." 

A  Harmless  Amusement. 

The  "Morning  Post"  obseives  :  — 

On  Saturday,  «e  "ere  glad  to  ol)soive.  Labour  had  an 
amiable  afternoon'.?  holiday.  Walking  in  a  procession  is 
a  lorm  of  exercise  wliicli  is  a  matter  of  tasie;  ljut  as  ;i 
method  of  what  is  called  diMnoristration  it  teems  to  lie 
agiceaijie  to  all  conc<>rned. 

Suffer  the  Little  Children. 

A\'e  reoret  to  find  that,  accoiding  to  the  "Daily 
Ex])icss,"  the  Piime  Minister,  owing  to  his  illness, 
was  unable  to  address  tlie  Sunday  Srdiool  Union 
meetino'  on  Tliursday.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
opportunity  foi  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  exi)lain,  with 
his  customary  eloqiieuce,  the  moral  jti.'jtification  for 
tlie  starvation  of  German  and  Austrian  children. 

Scarcely  a  Compliment. 

Tlie  "Daily  News"  remarks,  with  regard  to  May 
Day  celebrations  :  — 

The  volume  of  the  throng  in  Hyde  Pai^c  on  Saturday 
was  impressive",  and  the  xeiy  coniprehensive  resolution 
adopted  embodied  no  demands  that  nerd  cause  grave 
alarm. 

Building  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets. 

^\■l^,lt  »\e  miss  in  all  these?  May  Day  utterances  is  the 
fine,  iione^t,  manly  spirit  of  \V;lliam  Morris  and  his  fellow- 
Social  ist  workers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. — "Daily 
TeU'graph." 


FELLOWSHIP   OF    RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

OPKX  AIR  MISSION.— The  weather  has  become  kinder 
to  us  and  some  very  successful  meetings  have  been  held. 
Ex-Lieut.  Hancock  was  thanked  for  wliat  he  tiad  said  by  a 
.sold'er  who  iiad  been  in  the  same  corps,  while  one  of  our 
ir.einbers,  who  thouglit  he  had  made  his  position  clear 
enough,  was  congratulated  at  the -c-lose  of  the  meeting  by 
il  woman  in  the  audience  on  being  the  best  Socialist  speaker 
she  had  ever  heard.  3[ay  wo  remind  friends  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  open-air  work,  though  it  is  already  proving 
of  the  greatest  inipoi-tance  ancl  value,  does  involve  a  heavy 
financial  inirden  withcnit  being  in  any  way  a  source  of 
income.  We  should  be  most  grateful  for  help.  The  follow- 
ing meetings  are  arranged : — Friday,  May  7th,  at  .5.4o, 
Marble  Arch,  Horace  Fuller.  J.  Newton  Harris.  At  7.45, 
Waltliamstow,  Hoe  Street,  Ucv.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  Mondav, 
10th,  at  7.30,  Levtonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  Station,  C.  Paul 
Gliddon,  Basil  tritton.  Tuesday,  11th,  at  5.45,  Marble 
Arch,  Rev.  Humphrey  Chalmers,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Wed- 
nesday, 12th,  at  7.45,  Lewishain,  the  Market  Place,  F.  C. 
Brown,  J.  Newton  Harris,  Clifford  Newton.  Thursday,  13th, 
at  7.45,  Camden  Town,  corner  of  Buck  St.  and  Kentish 
Town  Road,  Rev.  James  Eraser,  J.  Newton  Harris,  Basil 
Tritton. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17,  Bed  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


CHRISTIANITY  FROIM  THE  QUAKERS'  STAND- 
POINT— Puldic  addresses  will  be  given  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  Mav  at  Devonshire  House,  1.36,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.  at 
6.30.  Mav  9th  .  "What  the  .Societv  of  Friends  Stands  For," 
by  Henr;,'  T  Gillett,  M.D. 
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The  Outlook. 


THER^E  is  uo  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Government 
is  in  danger.  The  Poles,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  have  captured  Kieff,  and  Japan  is  said 
0  be  making  preparation?,  for  an  attack  on  the 
>iberiiin  from.  The«e  forces  are  of  a  more  formid- 
d)le  chiiracter  than  any  that  tlie  IJolsheviks  Ijave 
et  had  to  meet,  and  tlie  outcome  cannot  be  ])redict- 
•d.  We  said  that  llie  Soviet  Government  was  in 
langer.  The  devolution  as  a  spiritual  force,  how- 
'ver,  is  independent  of  its  orgauised  forms.  It  may 
iideed  gain  strength  by  its  defeat.  The  crucifixiou 
>f  Rns.sia  may  mean  increased  influence  in  other 
:mds  for  the  Russian  idea.  I^ut  that  is  no  reason 
vhy  Ave  should  stand  by  and  see  this  crime  i)er- 
letrated.  It  is  no  excuse  for  tliose  who  joined  the 
rowd  that  cried  "Crucify  Him!"  thai  the  Cro>;s 
-roved  the  world'.?  salvation. 

*  *  i:-- 

TAXKS,  aeropl  anes,  cavalry  and  all  the  para- 
phonialia  of  the  Imperial  Bully  are  uj)  against 
something  in  Ireland,  lhat  thev  are  powerless 
0  destroy.    The  death  of  a  Mount  joy  hunger-striker 
ml  put  new  courage  and  determination    into  the 
learts  of  the  Sinn  Feiners.    The  only  fear  is  that  if 


Twopence. 


fresh  tragedies  of  a  similar  character  follow  the  Irish 
Republic;  may  be  unable  to  restrain  the  anger  of  the 
j.eople  and  a  state  of  things  may  be  precipitated 
nhich  will  wreck  all  chances  of  a  triumph  for  their 
rause.  The  restraint  shown  up  to  the  present,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  is  wonderful.  Any 
deviation  from  the  course  hitherto  tollowed  would 
j:la.\  into  the  hands  of  the  Tmi)eria]  Government. 

THE  oil  war  continues,  and  that  blessed  word 
Mesopotamia  is  more  than  ever  on  the  lips  of 
X)oliticians  and  pressmen.  There  are  rumours 
that  the  "Shell  "  company  is  to  become  an  "all 
British  concern,  and  as  such,  given  a  mandate  for 
the  control  of  the  oil  regions.  Former  experiments 
m  the  granting  to  commercial  companies  of  govern- 
mental powers  are  not  encouraging,  as  India 
and  South  Africa  can  bear  witness.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  difference  is  not  so  great  between  a  political 
government  and  a  commercial  company.  The 
Foreign  Office  is  simply  the  guardian  of  the  Capital- 
ist interests  of  this  country  in  other  lands.  Whether 
Mesopotamia  is  governed  from  Westminster  or  from 
"  the  City     is  of  little  importance. 

-»         «  « 

THE  intervention  of  En<.>lish  Transport  Workers 
ill  the  Dutch  strike,  w^hich  we  commented 
on  as  a  signal  instance  of  international 
solidarity,  has  been  followed  by  a  proposal  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  to  make  such  alliances 
with  the  workers  of  other  countries  illegal.  The 
new  Rill  makes  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  any  individual  who  enters 
into  communication  wdth  any  person  or  organisation 
n:  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
tevolutiou  in  Holland.  This  clause  is  cle.arly  aimed 
at  the  activiries  of  the  Third  International  in 
Molland,  and  could  be  cousti'ued  to  cover  any 
.U'tivities  and  relations  of  international  Socialism. 
A  further  clause  covers  those  who  introduce  into  the 
country  large  sums  of  money  with  the  object  of 
promoting  or  assisting  sedition.  This  at  once 
hring.s  into  danger  the  practical  support  by  sub- 
scriptions from  abroad  that  was  the  feature'of  the 
transport  strike. 
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Experience. 


It  is  frequeiilly 
•said  that  Experi- 
ence is  the  <>reat 
teacher  of  AVis- 
(lom.  Mankind, 
ve  are  tokl,  pro- 
<>resses  by  learn- 
ing- from  il.s 
failures.  Only  by 
ilie  liard  knocdvs 
administered  to  us 
in  tlie  School  of 
liife  do  we  gei  any  wisdom  knocked  into  our  exceed- 
in<>ly  liard  heads.  Presumal)ly  it  is  on  111  is  scoic 
that  Old  Age  claims  superiority  over  Youth.  Who 
of  U.S  at  some  time  has  not  been  bowled  over  by  the 
argument,  "My  dear  sir,  I  was  familiar  with  this 
subjecl  wlien  you  were  yet  in  the  nursery":-' 

]<]specially  is  this  line  of  tliought  pursued  by  those 
who  see  in  economic  i)rogress  nothing  but  the  in- 
evitable residt  of  the  breakdown  of  imperfect  stagfvs 
in  social  development,  ('ai)italism  collapses  because 
the  chaos  and  suffering  it  brings  about  become  un- 
endurable. There  is  mucli  to  be  said  for  this  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  a  useful  corrective  to  tho.se  who 
divorce  moral  jirogress  from  physical  experience  and 
treat  it  as  though  it  were  a  process  independent  of 
any  material  basis. 

Plausible  as  it  is,  however,  we  must  not  allow^  it 
to  stampede  us.  For  one  tiling,  the  School  of  Ex- 
perience is  no  nio.re  calcidated  to  work  with 
mechanical  inevitability  in  the  production  of  wise 
men  than  any  other  School.  No  educational  system 
is  fool-proof.  There  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  sufficient 
number  of  aged  dotards  to  make  tlie  young  sus- 
picious of  the  value  of  experience.  The  results 
achieved  in  the  university  of  life  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  quality  of  the  material  we  submit  to  its 
treatment.  Some  emerge  from  its  portals  with  less 
sense  than  they  entered.  Not  all  the  men  who  have 
endur(>d  the  horrors  of  war  and  seen  the  misery  of  a 
"peace"  based  on  the  might  of  the  conquerors,  have 
lost  their  enthusiasm  for  militarism.  Some  have 
become  enthusiasts  for  that  form  of  folly  who  were 
not  so  before.  There  is  always  the  gamblers'  argu- 
ment that  another  throw  would  have  justified  all  the 
past  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  that  if 
only  the  knock-out  blow  had  been  more  completely 
humiliating  to  the  foe  we  should  have  been  saved 
all  the  trouble  we  have  had  since   the  armistice. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  threatened  catastrophe 
may  be  avoided  by  learning  fiom  the  experience  of 
others. 

This  ability  to  make  use  of  the  experience  of 
others  is  so  invaluable  a  (juality  that  we  may  well 
give  it  some  attention.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  teaching-  of  Jesus  has  some  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  His  countrymen  in  their  dealings  with  a  long- 
series  of  conquerors.  The  ])arifism  of  the  N(>w 
Testciment  is  not  an  individu-al  product  but  the 
effects  of  national  experience.   Only  a  comparatively 


short  while  l)efore  His  advent  the  armed  resistir 
of  the  Macc-abeans  to  imperial  power  had  pro 
succcssfvd.      But  that  suci-ess  had  been  fiiU( 
away.    The  Jews,  in  Jesus'  timc,_  were  the  disill 
sioned  heirs  of  an  armed  and  victorious  revolt.  Tli 
disillusionment    is   surely    not    unrelated  to 
cliarac-ter  of  the  teaching-  enshrined  in  the  Sern 
on  the  Mount.    .Moreover,  Home  itself,  totterin;. 
decay,  (-annot  but  have  afforded  a  warning  as  to 
instability  of  empire  upheld  by  the  sword. 

But  to  transmute  those  historical  lessons  ,ti,ii 
l)old  ci('ativ(>  wisdom  of  tlie  gospels — that  was 
mira(-lc.  Theie  you  have  the  function  of  the  pro]V 
Jesus'  mind  did  not  work  in  a   realm  of  ahsl; 
moral  i)rin(-ii)les,  but  amid  historical  actu.alilies. 
the  crude  nmterial  thus  jtresented  to  11  im  lie 
th<'  working-  of  eternal  laws.      From  the 
garnered  truth  that  enabled  Ilim  to  anticijtali;  i 
future  and  to  warn  Mis  contemi)orarif's  ot  the  <■( 
se(|uences  of  ignoring-  the  si<5-ns  of  the  limes.  I 
whole  effort  was  diiected  towards  endea vourin<r 
save  the  woild  from  the  necessity  of  lea)nin»-  fi 
its    own    i)ersonal    exjjerience    the    truth  wi 
could     be     learned     by     pondering  revei-ei 
on    th(>    past    and     i)resent.      He  endeavon 
to  save  them  from  suffering  by  anticii)ating 
imagination  the  suffering-  that  awaited  tliem  if  I' 
continued  the  life  they  were  then  leading. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  possessing-  class  will  oi 
give  way  to  force  I  am  inclined  to  agree.    But  tJ 
does  not  by  any  means  clo.se  tlie  (|Ueslion  as 
whether  we  are  to  use  force  ourselves  in  com])elli 
them  to  surrender.    The  force  to  whi(-h  they 
give  way  may  be  either  actual  or  it  may  be  anti 
pated.      It  may  be  tiansferred  from  an  un(-ert- 
future  to  the  present  by  the  burning-  i)assion 
imagination  and  i)ity  of  the  prophet.  The 
([uestion    is    whether   the    posse.ssing-  class 
abdicate  only  through  the  pressure  of  ac  tual  i)hy!*i 
power  or  whether  they  can  be  infiueiu-ed  by  j 
phetic  waining'  as  to  the  fate  that  will  overt; 
them  if  they  do  not  heed  the  course  of  events, 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  be  made  to  serve 
place  of  exjjerienceF      Can  a  religious  and 
reading  of  the  menac-e  of  the  times  save  theiB:' 
the  fate  which,  failing  this,  awaits  them? 

To  give  that  warning  is  the  very  opi)osite 
method  of  physical  violence  now  advocated'; 
involves  the  prophet  himself  in  the  suft'eri 
anticipates.  The  opposition  he  arouses  leads 
crucifixion  and  his  crucifixion  is  his  last  a 
argument  for  the  veracity  of  his  warnings 
saves  his  generation  not  only  by  anticipatiii;- 
imagiuation  the  fate  it  is  inviting-  but  by  him 
anticipating  it  in  experience. 

Of  course  we  ap])eal  to  force — the  imper.^i 
force  which  lies  ready  in  the  kistori(-al  jn-oces-- 
the  wrecking  of  any  form  of  society  not  built  n 
true  foundations.  Can  we  appeal  to  this  I 
with  sxich  power  of  imagination,  with  such  m 
passion,  with  such  self-forgetful  pitj',  with  ^ 
spiritual  insight  that  even  the  subjects  of  Mann 
will  hesitate  to  follow  the  reckless  leading  of  l 
gieed  ? 

That  is  the  question.  THE  TIvAMl 
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Ex-Scrvicc  Men  Anti-Militarists. 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


So  the  soldiers  have  heateu  the  ''pacifists''  ! 
Some  of  us  who  were  cheered  in  our  prison  cells 
hy  visions  of  the  great  tilings  that  were  to  be  done 
for  international  pacifism  when  the  war  was  over 
and  we  could  get  into  touch  with  our  comrades  in 
other  lands,  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  by 
the  slow  progress  of  events  in  tlie  jiacifist  organisa- 
tions, which,  we  imagined,  were  to  get  together  and 
form  some  common  plan  of  action  to  "make  good" 
the  witness  borne  during  the  war.  The  jn  esent  posi- 
tion of  the  pacifist  and  anti-militarist  movement 
falls  far  short  of  the  position  I  had  hoped  it  would 
have  attained ;  and  in  view  of  the  action  of  those 
who  have  been  through  four  years  of  hell  in  the 
trendies,  I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  any  longer 
shelter  our.selves  behind  the  "war  weary"  plea  that 
was  undoubtedly  justified  during  the  first  six 
months  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  It  is  now 
12  months  since  the  release  of  the  British  anti- 
militarists  from  prison  and  detention  camp,  and 
with  the  exception  of  individual  propaganda  work 
performed  under  difficulties  and  necessarily  limited 
in  scope,  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  co- 
ordinate and  organise  anti-militant  propaganda  on 
anything  like  the  scale  that  tlie  world  situation 
demands. 

True,  there  have  been  conferences  and  discus- 
sions. Members  of  various  pacifist  organisations 
have  met  together  and  told  each  other  what  they 
already  knew ;  but  so  far  as  the  question  of  how  best 
to  get  tbeii-  message  to  the  man  in  the  stieet  is 
concerned,  the  result  of  such  conferences  has  been 
jnactically  nothing.  The  Xo-Conscription  Fellow- 
ship has  disbanded,  and  the  committees  set  up  from 
this  organisation  have  met  twice  and  done — nothing. 
They  can  do  nothing  because  they  have  no  money 
and — what  is  worse — no  workers  who  are  free  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  organisation  of 
the  pacifist  movement  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
British  section  of  a  world-wide  real  pacifist  Inter- 
national. Another  conference  is  shortly  to  be  held 
and  in  the  meantime  two  members  of  the  committees 
are  being  sent  to  a  Hague  confeiencc  v.-here  some 
attem])t  is  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  position  in 
other  lands.  Tliat  is  where  tlie  British  pacifist 
movement  stands  at  the  moment;  indeed  "stands" 
is  the  only  word  to  use,  for  it  certainly  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  suggested  that  it 
i.s  marcliing  forward. 

Now  let  us  .see  wliat  the  soldiers  are  doing.  I 
liave  frecjueiitly  touched  u])on  the  state  of  mind  of 
Oio  thinking  man  who  has  seen  the  horror  of  war  at 
se  quarters,  and  a  brief  note  in  tlie  last  issue  of 
I'lie    Crusader  "    mentioned    the  International 
iigress  of  Ex-Service  ^len  held  at  Geneva  last 
vvcek.    That  congress  shows  that  the  soldiers  have 
done  what  some  of  us  were  lioi)ing  would  have  been 
done  1)y  the  pacifists  ;  they  have  linked  up  with  their 
comrades  of  all  lands  in  an  international  movement 
against  militarism,  with  a  i)r()gramme  and  state- 
ment of  faith  that  is  more  advanced  than  anv  exist- 


ing pacifist  organisation.  It  is  strange  irony  that 
while  some  "pacifists"  have  left  piison  to  advocate 
the  use  of  aimed  force  in  the  oveitlirow  of  capi- 
talism, men  who  have  had  their  fill  of  armed  force 
are  warning  their  fellows  against  its  use  in  any  cir- 
cunistaiices. 

The  Ex-Service  JMen's  International  sprang  up 
spontaneously  in  all  countries,  and  was  definLtely 
organised  from  France,  where  Henri  Bar])usse  and 
Ivaymond  Ivefebvre,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
discharged  soldiers'  movement  in  that  countrj-,  have 
done  so  much  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
F)euch  militarists.  Once  it  was  ascertained  that 
similar  movements  had  sprung  up  in  other  countries, 
invitations  were  sent  to  them,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  Intei national  organisation  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  following  programme  of  the  work 
of  this  organisation,  as  outlined  by  one  of  the  Bi  itisb 
delegates,  Ernest  Mander,  deserves  the  seiious 
attention  of  all  i)acifists  who  are  still  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  the  kind  of  propaganda  most 
needed  to-day  :  — 

(1)  To   destroy-  false  ideas 
civilians,  and  especially  amon<i 
teach  the  children  that  v.^ar  is  ; 
degrading  business. 

(2)  To  get  as  many  men  as  possible  in  all  coun- 
tries to  pledge  themselves  never  to  take  up  arms 
against  each  other. 

('■])  To  Tirgc  organised  Ijabour  to  declare 
general  strike  whenever  in  .lie  future  there  may 
danger  of  war. 

(4)    To  abolish  secret  diplomacy. 

(  ))   To  strike  at  the  economic  roots  of  war 
destroying  the  capitalist  system. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  discussion,  another  delegate 
declared:  "War  does  not  just  happen.  It  is  the 
diiect  outcome  of  the  maintenance  of  elaborate 
murder-machines  and  of  secret  diplomacy. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  war  is  by  the  scrapping  of 
war-macliineiy.  Every  nation  should  be  given  a 
day  on  which  to  destioy  all  guns,  shells,  warships, 
and  arsenals." 

During  the  whole  of  my  experience  in  guardrooms 
and  prisons  I  stoutly  resisted  the  claim  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  that  I  was  a  soldier.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  an  official  discharge  from  the 
army,  which  informed  me  that  I  had  served  one 
year  and  88- days  "with  the  colours,"  and  two  years 
and  193  days 'in  the  Army  Reserve  "W."  'The 
"colours"  I  served  with  were  drab  and  grey, 
decorated  with  broad  arrows,  and  most  of  my  time  in 
Army  ReseiA-e  "W"  was  spent  in  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  my  seivice ;  but  on  the  strength  of  my 
official  discharge  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  apply- 
ing for  membership  of  the  National  Union  of  Ex- 
Service  Men  (the  British  section  of  the  Ex-Service 
Men's  international)  o)i  the  ground  that  tliat  body 
is  at  present  the  only  really  active  and  effective 
pacifist  organisation  in  Britain  ! 
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Russia's  Danger. 

New  and  formidable  dangers  threaten  the  Bol- 
shevik Government.  It  was  one  tiling  to  overthrow 
the  Czar  and  his  corrupt  bureaucracy.  It  is  ;ui 
entirely  different  tiling  to  meet  the  combined  ()i)i)o- 
sition  of  the  cajiitalist  governments  of  tlie  world. 
The  Bolsheviks  when  they  acconiitlislied  liicii-  re- 
volution anticipated  that  their  example  would  be 
followed  in  other  countries.  In  that  anticipation 
they  have  been  disappointed,  and  as  a  conseciuence 
they  find  themselves  opposed  bj'  military  and  naval 
forces  which  will  tax  their  powers  of  resistance  to 
the  utmost.  It  was  a  natural  mistake,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  a  mistake.  And  the  lesson  it  conveys 
is  one  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  tlie 
minds  of  all  concerned  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent world-order.  To  bring  about  the  full  control 
of  the  political  and  industrial  machine  by  the 
workers,  international  solidarity  is  essential.  As  it 
is  true  that  no  individual  can  secure  right  conditions 
of  life  as  an  individual,  so  it  is  true  that  no  single 
nation  can  do  this.  Our  destiny  is  bound  uj)  to- 
gether. Russia  cannot  be  free  apart  from  Germany, 
France  and  England.  We  must  wait  for  each  other. 
Our  impatience  must  be  checked  by  the  thought  of 
the  international  character  of  the  movement. 

Deceptive  Success. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Revolution  in  Russia 
has  been  quoted  frequently  as  proving  the  possibility 
of  dethroning  capitalism  by  force  of  arms.  If  only 
Russia  itself  were  to  be  considered,  that  argument 
might  carrj-  weight ;  but  it  becomes  daily  more  evi- 
dent that  not  only  has  the  "success"  been  local, 
but  that  it  has  been  achieved  in  a  manner  which 
has  actually  strengthened  the  forces  of  reaction 
elsewhere.  In  the  same  way  the  French  Revolution 
succeeded  in  France.  But  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
Terror  held  up  the  Social  Movement  in  England  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  this  fear  led  to  military 
measures  being  undertaken  agrinst  Republican 
France,  and  the  consequent  wars  resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  Napoleon  as  military  dictator  and 
finally  as  Emperor.  All  this  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  measuring  the  triumph  of  a  revolution. 
Our  estimate  must  be  based  on  a  world-wide  survey 
and  must  cover  a  considerable  period  of  yeai  s. 

Whee'e  the  Blame  Lies. 

It  is  not  Lenin  and  his  friends  who  are  to  blame 
so  much  as  the  apathy  of  Labour  throughout  the 
world.  The  failure  to  respond  to  the  magnificent 
idealism  of  the  Russian  leaders,  the  narrow,  un- 
imaginative outlook  of  those  for  whose  cause  the 
Russian  people  were  contending,  is  responsible  for 
whatever  set-back  may  attend"  the  further  history 
of  the  great  movement  in  Russia. 


"That's  bcciv  our  Mistake,  it  has! 

"I  said  to  mother,  'What  are  we  going  to  do  abou- 
it.  It's  up  to  us  to  do  summat.  That's  been  0U3 
mistake.  We've  always  left  it  to  them  at  the  top 
But  we  can't  put  up  with  this.  We  can't  see  al 
these  people  in  our  own  street  walking  about  out  o 
work.'  "  ,  . 

The  speaker  was  a  big-hearted  uneducated,  grimy 
fa(-ed  coalman.  One  coxdd  tell  that  he  was  wonder 
ing  why  in  tlie  world  he  hadn't  thought  of  this  be 
fore.  But  when  a  man  like  this  glimpses  a  bit  o 
the  truth,  he  hangs  on  to  it  like  grim  death.  Am 
1  wouldn't  mind— I  was  going  to  say  betting,  bll 
if  it  offends,  readers  may  substitute  any  word  the^ 
j)i.(.fei_iliat  he  has  told  a  good  many  of  his  col 
leagues  that  "That's  been  our  mistake,  it  has.  It' 
up  to  us  to  do  summat  ourselves  now." 

Giving  her  impressions  of  the  Camberwell  con 
test,  in  the  current  number  of  "The  ]>abou 
AVonian,"  Miss  Susan  Lawrence  writes:  "Those  o 
us  who  have  done  industrial  work  know  well  the  cos 
of  tension— the  sort  of  electric  feeling  when  the; 
approach  a  factory  of  unorganised  workers  who  ax 
on  the  veige  of  a  strike — the  sense  that  the  worker 
were  ready  foi-  revolt,  and  thai  all  that  was  needed  wa 
to  guide  blind,  ahnlesa  feeling.^  of  discontent  inlu  vscfl* 
chaniieh."    (Italics  are  mine). 

Everywhere  thousands  of  people  are  gropin; 
round  trying  to  discover  what  is  wrong.  To  men 
tion  one  article  alone.  I  am  quite  certain  tha 
"The  People  are  Marching,"  in  our  May  Da 
number,  would  have  been  a  revelation  to  thes 
people,  and  would  have  helped  to  clear  their  visior 
The  people  responsible  for  the  "Crusader"  did  thei 
bit,  but  their  efforts  have  been  largely  wasted  be 
cause  Crusaders  did  not  sujjport  them. 

I  wonder  if  some  day  "Cjusader"  readeis  will  sa 
"Tliat's  been  our  mistake,  it  has.  It's  up  to  us  t 
do  summat  ourselves  novr"?  If  ever  they  do,  on 
circulation  will  go  up  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  or 
paper  will  become  splf-su])porting.  Some  Crusader 
of  course,  are  already  doing  what  they  can,  and 
gratefully  atd-cnowledge  an  anonymous  donation  ( 
10s.  from  a  sympathiser  at  Bentham.  Also  volui 
tary  levies  of  (kl.  per  week  from  our  secretary.  Mis 
Brown  and  from  Mr.  George  Baynton,  of  Claptoi 
who  says:  "My  little  daughter  would  like  a  spec 
men  copy  of  the  'Explorer.'  "  We  hope  that  si 
will  read  her  copy  and  introduce  the  paper  to  lot 
of  hev  friends. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

Economic  Resteration  of  Europe. 
Revise  the  Peace  Treaty ! 

GREAT  PUBLIC  MEETING,  CENTRAL  HALL, 
WESTMINSTER,  TUESDAY.  MAY  18tii,  1920,  8  p.m. 

COME   AND  HEAR 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  ASQUITH.  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hou.  J.  R.  CLYNES,  M.P. 
Chairmau  :  Loid  PARBIOOR. 

TICKETS  :  3/6  (luimberccl  and  reserved),  1/-  (reserved), 
to  be  obtained  at  Fight  the  Famine  Council,  Premier: 
House,  150  Southampton  Row,  W.C.I. 

ADMISSION  FREE  BY  TICKET  from  above  address. 


Friday,  May  14tli,  1920. 
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The  Religions  Press. 

13y  EEV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


The  commeuts  of  the  Eeligious  Press  ou  Labour 
doings  are  otteii  illumiuatiug,  especially  to  those 
who  read  between  tlie  lines.    Thi.s  time  the  Roman 
Catholic  paper,  the  ''Universe,"  commeuts  on  May 
Day  in  London.    It  say:^ :  "The  day  provided  some- 
thing of  a  sensation.    Few  were  prepared  for  the 
amazing  dimeusions  to  whicli  the  organised  Labour 
of  the  capital  brought  its  celebration  of  the  day." 
After  remarking  that  there  were  probably  not  "far 
off  a  million  persons  gathered  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
•'Uniyerse"  goes  on  to  say:   "Perhaps  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  demonstration  was  its 
temper  and   method.      The  contrast  was  almost 
ludicrous  between  the  incendiary  rhetoric  of  some 
3f  the  platfoi-ms  and  the  wliole  demeanour  of  the 
:rowd.    ...    It  was  significant  that  the  London 
Masses  were  manifestly  out  for  just  a  good,  merry- 
naking    holiday.    .    .    .    The   average  London 
worker  is  quite  serious  about  what  he  wants,  but  he 
s  the  very  opposite  of  a  red  revolutiouarv,  and  has 
lot  an  atom  of  class  spite." 


Then  follows  a  paragraph  ou  the  part  taken  by 
he  Socialist  Sunday  Schools.  This  part  is  spoken 
if  as  "the  most  pitiful"  element  in  the  great  pro- 
ession.  I  quote:  "Brake-loads  of  little  children, 
ubjected  m  their  eaily  years  to  terrible  influences 
hat  set  at  the  same  time  man  against  man  and  man 
gainst  his  Creator.  'We  want  our  children  to 
■row  up  free-thinking  men  and  women,  untram- 
lellea  by  priest  or  church,'  is  a  definition,  by  one 
f  their  leading  supi)orters,  of  the  object  of  these 
rgauisations,  which  so  terribly  take  the  name  of  the 
'^''i'f  P'-^.y  ^"  again  :   'To  counteract 

le  Christian  Sunday  Schools  that  deal  in  dope  and 
liloroform,  let  us  have  Sunday  Schools  that  teach 
iiildren  emanci])atiou,  and  inspire  them  with  the 
nnt  of  intelligent  rebellion.'  'There  is  no  God' 
as  the  motto  emblazoned  on  a  banner  carried  in  one 

these  Socialist  Suuday  School  processions  in 
luenca.  God  help  the  poor  little  innocents  of 
^ven  arid  eight  years  old  that  were  being  paraded 

London  under  such  auspices." 

*  *  * 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  And 
am  very  interested  to  see  how  hope  is  rising  in 
any  an  editorial  breast  because  the  Poles  are  doing- 
well  against  Soviet  Russia!  Even  the  "Chal- 
Qge"  waves  the  flag  of  the  new  war  and  says  • 
)n  every  ground  we  trust  a  victorious  conclusion 
U  crown  the  present  offensive." 

*  *  * 

[n  the  "Church  Times"  there  is  a  brave  and 
lely  note  on  the  horrible  doings  of  our  allies  the 
^anese,  in  Corea.  And  it  follows  up  another'pro- 
t  the  .same  paper  recently  made.  I  quote  •  "Mr 
rmsworth,  replying-  for  the  Government,  ad- 
dled that  in  April  last,  Christian  men   in  the 


Corean  village  of  Cheami  were  ordered  by  soldiers 
of  the  78th  Japanese  regiment  to  assemble  in  the 
ciiurcli,  and  that,  tlie  doors  having  been  shut,  the 
men  were  shot  down  and  their   bodies  afterwards 
bayoneted.    To  complete  their  work  the  soldiery 
set  fire  to  the  church  and  most  of  the  houses  of  the 
village.      Apparently   representations   have  been 
made  to  the  Japanese  Government  concerning  these 
methods  of  suppressing  the  perfectly  reasonable  and 
entirely  pacific  and  constitutional  protests  which  the 
Corean  people  are  making  against  Japanese  rule. 
The  question  was  raised  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
last  July  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  but  obviously  the 
British  Goverument  can  do  no  more  than  make  re- 
presentations.     The  Coreans  have  few  friends  in 
England.    Thousands  of  them  are  in  prison,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  tortured.    And  what  for? 
The  double  crime  of  being  Christians  and  loving 
tiieir  own  country.    With  Ireland  at  our  elbow  we 
cannot  very  becomingly  throw  stones  at  Japan,  but 
we  can  state  the  claim  of  the  Coreans  to  protection 
from  such  outrages."  We  congratulate  the  "Church 
limes"  on  its  determined  effort  to   expose  these 
Allied  barbarities.    We  gladly  join  in. 

Following  up  my  note  of  last  week  about  the  at- 
tendance at  Church  of  Labour  Day  processionists, 
1  see  that  in  Gloucester  the  local  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  organised  a  Church  Parade,  and  members  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  Trade  Unions  marched,  with 
bands  playing  and  banners  unfurled,  to  the 
cathedral,  where  a  service  was  held  and  a  sei-mon 
listened  to. 

*         *  « 

I  take  this  from  the  "Christian  World."  Com- 
ment ing  on  the  "overwhelming   meetings   of  the 
Baptist^  Union  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  and 
Can-  s  Lane  Chapel,"  it  asks  "Is  the  tide  turning 
and  then  adds:  "It  certainly  looks  as  thou"-h  in- 
difference to  religion  was  giving  place  to  tbe  in- 
flowing- tide  of  a  deepening  and  enriching  concern 
for  religion."  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  many  signs  (of  very  various  sorts)  that  the  ulti- 
mate questions  of  life  are  returning  to  the  minds  of 
the  people.    A  supei-ficial  view  would  say  that  the 
world  was  never  so  rooted  in  evil ;  but  a  deeper  view 
leads,  i  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  with  many  a 
reaction  is  taking  place  more  or  less  cousciouslv 
Ihe  startling  disillusionment  of  the  "Peace"  is  hav- 
ing its  spmtual  effect.    So  is  the  ten-iblv  bafflino- 
failure  of  the  social  order.    So  is  the  continuoul 
Macliiavellian  vaudeville  carried  on  daily   by  the 
politicians.    So  is  the  endless  panorama  of  quarrels, 
fights  and  murders.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  people 
ot  the  rank  and  file  now  know  that  the  very  soul  of 
us  IS  sick,  and  these  people  are  iustiuctively  beo-in- 
nmg  to  turn  to  the  great  sanctions  of  religion  iiAhe 
liopo  of  discovering  a  firm  footing  and  a  new  begin- 
ning.   Ihe  question  now  is  :  What  are  the  Churches 
going  to  do? 
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Why  I  Oppose  Violent  Revolution  in  England. 

GEOJtOE    J.AX.SBUUY   AT    THE   BliOTHERUOOD  CIlUllCU. 


Georj^e  Lansbuiy  ()])t'Ut'd  l)y  i ('a(liii<4'  inij)i(;\ssivo]y 
tlic  13th  chapter  oi'  the  first  ei)isllc  to  the  Curiii- 
tliiaiis,  which  contained,  he  (k'<  lured,  lli(>  whoh- 
philosophy  of  life,  and  iiis  iiddress  was  aimed  to 
l)rove  to  ins  huge  aiidieiice  that  the  altitude  of  the 
worhl  to-day  regardinf^'  the  use  or  non-use  ol 
violence  is  fundamental.  He  unec|uivocal)ly  de- 
(dared  his  own  belief  in  the  on)nii)otenc(>  of  ilie  jirin- 
ciple  of  Love  as  tiie  only  ]-evolutionary  force  worth 
the  service  of  men  and  women  to-da.w 

Forty-four  years  a^^o,  when  he  was  a  lad  ol  s(>veii- 
teen,  he  had  supi)orted!  in  debate  the  axiom  that  war 
is  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  in  his  arj'aiment  in 
those  days  he  iiad  included  civil  war. 

Neither  killiu<>'  nor  persecutin*''  nor  dominatinj>' 
will  bring  about  what  we  want,  and  indeed  the  very 
beginning  of  evil  is  our  desire  to  compel  others  to 
do  as  we  say. 

In  llussia,  Lenin  knew  his  attitude,  and  he  had 
refused  to  admit  that  his  princi})le  of  conciuest  by 
love  was  merely  abstract. 

An  Unfair  Question. 

An  unfair  ([uestion  had  sometimes  been  put  to 
him  :  "Would  vou  not  have  had  the  llevolutioJi  take 
place?" 

In  answer  to  that,  iie  was  not  afraid  to  declare 
openly  that  if  he  "had  been  in  llussia  he  would  not 
have  taken  part  in  any  killing  of  any  ])erson  what- 
soever," and  if  pressed  furthei-,  he  was  prepared  to 
add:  "If  that  meant  the  i)ostponemeut  of  the  de- 
volution, then  it  would  have  to  be  posti)oned,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned." 

It  was  necessary,  howevei',  for  us  to  consider  the 
Ivussian  situation  to-day  iu  the  light  of  a  fait 
accompli;  but  in  so  far  as  it  de])ended  on  violence, 
it  Avould  fail.  llussia  MU8T  make  the  Movement 
itself  appeal,  for  the  imposing  of  one  will  upon  an- 
other was  vain. 

In  Russia  we  were  witnessing  a  gieat  moral  and 
spiritual  movement,  and  much  of  the  difficulty  to- 
day was  through  an  imposition  from  ontside. 

England  compared  with  Russia. 

Such  comparison  was  absurd,  llussia  was  cen- 
turies behind,  and  the  Bolshevik  iTOverument  had 
still  many  problems  of  life  and  conduct  to  face.  It 
was  certain  that  Coinmunism  could  only  be  possible 
when  the  people  understood  it.  It  could  not  be 
imposed. 

But  in  England  we  had  an  enormously  powerful 
workijig-class — on  paper !  Yet  a  more  inept  body 
than  the  Labour  movement  in  this  country  has  never 
been.  It  could  pass  resolutions,  yes,  even  sell- 
contradictory  resolutions,  with  equal  enthusiasm  at 
the  same  meeting.  He  had  been  in  the  chair  when 
it  had  been  done. 

The  speaker  deprecated  the  forcing  of  nien  and 
Women  against  their  will  into  Trade  Unions,  and 
declared  that  in  the  Co-operative  movement  we  saw 


the  reversal  ol  the  very  i)rinciples  set  forth  by  the 
old  pioneers  iu  Rochdale.  Co-operation  could  not 
exist  so  long  as  those  in  the  movement  were  out  to 
"make  a  bit."    It  was  capitalistic  with  limitations. 

"How  Socialists  Love!" 

The  want  ol  love  amongst  Socialists  was  lament- 
able. \Vhv  must  we  split  into  groui)s,  draw  up  a 
formula,  and  force  the  rest  to  swallow  it?  This 
sciuabbling  had  gone  on  tor  thirty  years.  It;  was  all 
very  regrettable— it  was  such  tomfoolery  for  any  one 
of  us  to'^think  we  had  captured  the  \yIiole  truth.  The 
liuman  mind  cannot  in  fact  contain  all  truth,  and 
the  more  you  know,  the  more  humbly  you  confess 
how  little'  you  know.  Perhaps  the  Socialists  had 
caught  this  excommunicating  spirit  oft'  the 
Christians  ! 

"Nothingarians." 

We  cannot  change  from  Commercialism  to 
Socialism  until  the  spirit  for  the  change  is  present. 
But  given  that  spirit,  we  have  a  tremendous  niach me 
in  our  own  system  of  local  government  (which  point 
the  speaker  elaborated). 

But  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  it  was  the 
masses,  not  the  classes,  who  were  really  keeping 
back  this  country.  It  was  the  massesi  who  had  kept 
him  six  times  out  of  PaiHament.  As  for  the  talk 
of  dictation— they  had  not  even  decided  yet  what 
they  wanted.  Vast  crowds  of  the  workers  to-day 
are  Nothingarians.  They  don't  believe  in  anything 
and  don't  want  to  believe  in  anything.  They  may 
crowd  round  to  see  two  men  in  a  prize  ring,  but  they 
haven't  the  spirit  to  box  them.selves.  As  for  a 
violent  revohition,  that  is  humbug.  The  workers 
haven't  the  spirit  for  it. 

When  they  have  the  spirit,  then  they  will  not  need 
the  violence^    The  machinery  is  leady. 

The  "Daily  Herald"  and  the  "Crusader." 

As  an  example.  George  Lansbury  instanced  the 
"Daily  Herald,"  with  a  circulation  of  300,000;  yet 
the  Trade  Unions  count  six  millions.  Why  was^ 
there  only  one  Labour  paper?  Then  the  "Crusader" 
was  run  by  a  few  keen  people ;  yet  how  far  were 
the  workers  supporting  it? 

Life  More  Abundant. 

Probably  those  who  heard  him  speak  of  love  were 
laughing  at  him  as  a  sloppy  sentimentalist.  lie 
declared  to  them  that  to  love  one  another  is  to  live. 
"This  do  and  thou  shalt  live!"  Up  to  the  inesent  \ 
we  have  never  lived.  We  have  trodden  one  another 
down.  In  short,  we  need  to  be  born  again  if  we  are 
to  have  life  more  abundant. 

He  did  not  believe  that  without  religion  we  should 
ever  get  where  we  want  to  gel.  We  must  discover 
that  there  is  something  bigger  in  the  Avorld  than  the 
"  ;ME."  Violence  has  been  tried.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  discover  not  what  we  can  get,  but  what  we  can 
give,  that  we  may  be  scj  vants  of  all.  There  is  but 
one  way  out — we  must  draw  out  the  good  which  is 
iu  ever}-  one  of  the  children  of  men. 


c.  M^iv  14tli,  1920. 


Wanted— a  People's  Public  House. 


I 

^Tlic  public-house,     wrote  Miss  1.  A\  .  Wilson, 
an  iulicle  t-oiitributed  some  while  ago  to  a  weekly 
iper, 

"■jwcs  tliv  stivngtli  oi  its  t>xisteui-i;  to  its  recognition 
of  V  legitimate  public  need. 

By  this  I  uo  not  mean  the  desiic  tor  drink,  but  tiie 
desire  for  talk. 

I  once  asked  a  la;l  how  Jong  he  could  sit  at  his  fa\  uurite 
IHiblic-huusc  fcr  a  pint  of  ale.    He  grinncH.1  at  me  and  said  : 

"For  a  pinty  They'd  soon  look  queer  at  you  it  \ou 
stuck  to  a  pint." 

This  reveals  the  price  a  temperate  niau  pays  I'oi-  the 
luxury  of  his  corner  seat. 

For  the  chlldre?!  and  the  very  young  i>€ople  «c  want 
controlled  play  centres,  but  for  the  okler  ones  we  want 
the  Public-House  

There  should  be  well-lighted  public  rooms,  and  other 
rooins,  more  or  less  private,  whore  committees  could  be 
held,  and  games  played,  and  even  classes  given. 

A  young  nirm  sliould  be  able  to  luing  his  girl  out  of  the 
rain,  and  give  lier  refreshment  like  a  gentleman.  Such 
i>ulilic-honses  might  not  "pay,"  j)nt  they  arc  every  bit  as 
"tial  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  town  as  a  public  library 
lished  on  the  rates.'' 

iu  Carlisle,  .steps  have  beeu  tukeu  in  tlie  directiou 
ire  suggested .  And,  if  a  writer  in  the  ' '  Observer  ' ' 
correct,  the  reiormed  public-house  as  established 
lere  lias  been  an  undoubted  succe.ss.  But  it  is 
jvious  that  no  method  ot  State  Purchase  or 
unicipal  control,  can,  as  things  are,  solve  the 
■obleni.  Jjoth  State  and  Municipality  are  too 
n-eaucralic,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  direct 
fluencc  of  the  people  most  concerned  to  be  able 
iccessfuily  to  run  the  kind  of  public-hou.se  for 
hich  Miss  Wilson  pleads.  It  is  necessary  that 
losc  iiequeuiing  such  places  should  feel  that  it  has 
;en  juoyided  not  for  thorn,  but  by  them.  The 
)-operative  character  of  the  undertaking  should 
ipply  the  necessary  sense  of  fellowship  among  the 
nests.  It  should,  in  short,  if  the  term  be  not  too 
uleutly  self-contradictory,  be  not  merely  a  public- 
)Use,  but  rather  a  public  home. 

The  present  condition  of  society  (its  class 
visions,  its  property  basis  and  the  commercial 
'irit  that  permeates  it  and  ruins  all  it  touches), 
akes  it  necessary  that  such  eftorts  should  be  organ- 
pd  by  communities  acting  on  their  ow^n  initiative 
-bodies  of  workers  setting  up  and  controlling  their 
vn  pubhc-house  and  throwing  it  open  to  all  willing 

conform  to  its  conditions. 

There  .seems,  for  instance,  no  reason  why  the 
>operative  Societies  should  not  launch  out  in  this 
rection. 

But  even  llien  *.hv  biggest  factor  of  success  might 
:  missing.  Such  an  establishment  would  depend 
ifrely  on  the  atmos])here  created  by  those  respons- 
le.  The  personal  element  would  count  for  far  more 
store."  And  it  would  jiot  be  easy  to 
ul  the  kind  of  men  and  women  fitted  for  the  tnsk. 

"Who  has  not  imagined  to  himself  a  country  inn,"  savs 
Hioi.'au,  "where  the  traveller  shall  realty  icA  in,  and  at 
lioni(-,  and  at  liis  public  house,  who  was  before  at  his 
pnvatc  house;  whose  host  is  indeed  a  host,  and  a  lord 
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lit  the  land,  .self  appointed  brother  of  his  race;  call?d 
to  hi,  place,  beside,  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven  and  his 
good  genius,  as  truly  as  the  preacher  is  called  to  preach; 
a  man  of  such  universal  sympathies,  and  so  l)road  and 
genial  ,i  human  natui-e  that  he  would  lain  sacrifice  tlio 
tender  but  narrow  ties,  ot  i)ri\ati!  friendship  to  a  broad, 
sunshiny,  fair-weatlier-and-foul  friendship  for  his  lace; 
who  loves  men  not  as  a  philosopher,  with  philanthropy, 
nor  as  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  witlv  charity,  l)ub  by  a. 
neces.sity  of  his-  nature,  as  he  loves  dogs  and  horses:  and 
standing  at  Jiis  open  <loor  from  morning  till  night,  would 
f:'iii  see  more  and  more  of  them  come  along  the  Iiigh- 
way,  and  is  never  satiated." 

Su(«li  inn-keepers,  aciual  or  potential,  it  will  bo 
readily  granted,  do  not  abound.  But  perhaps  the 
need  of  theiu  and  the  opportunity  'for  them  to 
exercise  their  vocation  v>ould  muliii)ly  their 
number. 

The  question  ot  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  subordin- 
ate one.  It  Mould  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
community  concerned,  and,  under  the  conditions 
outlined,  they  might  well  be  trusted  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  Only  on  a  right  social  basis  can  the 
drink  evil  be  dealt  with,  (jet  your  public-house 
e.<tablished  upoii  a  true  lounthition,  personal  and 
economic,  and  the  injurious  features  of  the  present 
public -liouse  Avill  automatically  disappear. 

The  subject  of  the  public-house  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Socialism  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  organisation.  One  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  its  realisation  is  .sociability, 
and  nothing  would  so  foster  the  sociable  spirit  as 
such  a  luiblic-iiouse  as  is  here  suggested. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   R  ECONCI L!  ATI  ON  (London  Union). 

MU8.  SHEEilY  SKK.FFliNCTON,  whose  husband,  it  will 
iie  reiiienibered,  though  a  pacifist,  was  shot  by  the  I'luglisii 
during  the  191(  rebellion,  has  jjromised  to  Si)eak  at  an 
FMKUGKNCY  .AlFiaTiVG,  ON  COFJICIOX  IN  IRFLAiND, 
which  win  take  place  in  tiie  Church  Hall,  the  King's  Weigh 
House,  Tiiomas  vStrei^t  (one  minute  from  Bond  Street  Tube 
Station)  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  :\rAY  17th,  at  7.30  p.m.  Tho 
ir'ceting  will  also  be  addressed  bv  other  members  who  have 
been  investigating  conditions  in  Ireland  during  the  last  feiv 
days.    Jt  is  entirely  open  and  free. 

OPEN-AIR  :,IISSIOX.— It  would  be  a  great  encourage- 
iiipnt  to  the  speakers  if  fi  lends  would  make  a  point  of 
supporting  ene  of  the  ni)en-air  nuvtin^^js  every  week.  The 
I'ollowing  aie  arranged.  Friciav,  ]\lav  1  Itli,  at  5  4.j,  Jlarbio 
Arcii,  W.  H.  Hancock,  Clifford  Newton.  At  7.4.3,  "Waltham- 
sto\\ ,  Hoc  Street,  Hev.  L*.  \V.  Sorenson.  iVIonday,  Jlay  17tli, 
at,  7.30,  Levtonstone,  outride  G.E  R.  Station,  Alfred  Cordoll, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Soiensen.  Tuesdav,  Mav  IStli,  at  5.4o,  Marble 
Arcii,  C.  Raul  Gliddon,  .).  Newton  Harris,  l\cv.  R.  AV. 
.Soreii.sen.  ^\'ednes(lay,  May  19th,  at  7.4'),  liewi.-hani.  tin; 
?.larket  Place,  F.  C.  Brown,  Rev.  Frank  Finciiam.  Thuis- 
<lay,  May  2{)th,  at  T.-i'),  Camden  Town,  corner  of  Kenti^ll 
Town  f?oad,  outside  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
James  Eraser,  AV.  H.  Hancock. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDOX,  17,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


The  Handel  Festival.— Commencing  Tune  19th. 
Singers  for  clioirs  Avanted  immediately,  especially 
tenois.  Particulars  from  1{.  B.,  c/o  *'  The  Cru- 
sader," 23  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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The  woiid-aeAolutioii  means  moic  (Imii 
(letliioiieinent  of  Czars  and  Kaisers.  ll  is  live 
beginning  of  something  more  f'ur-reacliiiig  llian  the 
independence  of  small  nations  such  as  IieUuid.  ll 
tlireatens  the  wliole  paraidicrnalia  of  governnxMil. 
The  State  itself  is  in  danger.  Tliere  is  lio  mistaking 
the  tendency  of  tilings;  the  institution  of  the  Stale 
will  cease  to  exist.  Another  form  of  society  will 
take  its  })lace.  To  most  people  this  is  inconceivable. 
To  their  mind  the  State  always  has  existed  and 
always  must.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  his- 
torically correct.  There  was  a  time  when  mankiml 
was  grouped  according  to  an  entirely  different 
principle. 

The  Oldest  Society. 

]u  the  earliest  stage  ot  human  history  Society  was 
based  on  jjersonal  reialionshij).  Worsliii)i)ing  some 
deified  ancestor,  and  living  together  as  kinsmen  on 
a  basis  roughly  communal,  the  jjeople  of  lhat  era 
had  as  little  conception  of  the  modern  State  estab- 
lished on  a  foundation  of  teiritorial  possession  as  we 
have  of  their  form  of  society.  Blood  relationshij). 
the  worship  of  a  (;omn)on  ancestor  were  ilie  bonds 
tliat  held  the  members  of  the  group  togetlier. 

Even  tliose  unacquainted  with  the  researches  of 
anthropologists  may  familiarise  themselves  with 
this  condition  of  things  through  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  you  have  a  peoi)le  recog- 
nising a  certain  unity  among  themselves,  yel.  in 
the  earlier  period  of  their  existence,  possessing  no 
inch  of  territory,  settling  among  an  alien  and  nioie 
advanced  race.  As  you  follow  the  story  you  see  the 
efforts  of  their  leaders  to  preserve  them  from  the 
political  customs  and  religious  rites  ot  their  ]ieigl\- 
b()urs.  Loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  refusal  to  intermarry 
with  other  people,  the  suboidination  of  kings 
and  nobles  to  the  representatives  of  the 
national  God— tliese  were  the  characteristics  that 
struggled,  often  in  vain,  against  the  constant  temp- 
tation to  build  up  a  kingdom  like  the  kingdoms 
around  tliem,  and  to  become  like  the  neighbouring 
nations,  a  military  power.  The  prophets  were  really 
great  conservators.  They  contended  for  the  reteii- 
tiou  of  the  earlier  tribal  form  of  society  against  tlie 
influence  of  foreign  gods,  imperialistic  ambitions, 
and  plutocratic  greed.  They  were  powertully 
assisted  by  the  experiences  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  preaclied.  Providence  forbad  them  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  i)olitical  aspirations.  Torn  from  tl)eir 
native  soil  they  learned  in  captivity  the  possibility 
of  a  national  unity  independent  of  territorial 
possession.  And  even  when  they  returned  from 
exile  it  was  but  to  pass  from  one  contjueror  to 
another  until  all  political  ])ower  had  dei)arted  and 
unity  was  achieved  through  the  sense  of  religious 
and  racial  one-noss. 

It  was  this  ideal,  losing  its  nai-ow  racial  character, 
wliicl)  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  Cliristian  Church. 
That  Church  bound  men  together  as  children  of  u 
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coniniou  h'alhcr.  ll  was  a  society  without  national 
])onn(laries  to  defend  or  extend,  and  conse(jueutly 
without  army  or  navy.  Its  members  laid  no  stress 
on  the  institution  of  i)rivate  property  and  flieie  was* 
lliciefore  no  need  of  police.  All  were  taught  to 
regard  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  tlie  same 
faniii\  .  Tlie  bond  uniting  them  was  personal  not 
legal,  nol  based  on  habitation  of  the  same  country, 
abolishing  the  division  into  (lasses.  The  Church 
was,  therefore,  the  revival,  in  a  glorified  form,  of  the 
earliest  stage  of  society-.  Jesus  was  the  Spokesman 
of  long  binned  tradition.  The  Society  which  lie 
established  boie  witness  to  a  decisive  victory,  after 
centuries  of  struggle,  against  that  other  type  of 
orj^anisation  which  we  know  as  tiie  State. 

The  Fateful  Compromise. 

The  ideal,  as  everyone  knows,  was  too  high  to 
be  maintained.  In  the  fourtli  centuiy  this  interiia- 
tional  body  had  become  so  strong  that  Imperial 
Home  was  conii)elled  to  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Constantine  adopted  Christianity  as  the  State 
Religion.  Exhausted  by  persecution  the  Church 
accejjted  his  patronage  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
fruitful  of  untold  evil.  The  old  antagonism  which 
Hebrew  j)roi)hets  and  Christian  martyrs  had  kept 
alive  ceased.  The  State  accepted  the  Church.  The 
Church  accepted  the  State.  Two  coiitradictory 
ininciples  of  soci.il  organisation  were  tluis  re(;og- 
nised  in  and  by  the  same  community.  The  cross  and 
the  sword,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  the  throne  of 
Emperors  were  accepted  as  representing  diffoent 
but  not  conflicting  systems  of  government.  Popes 
wcie  said  to  be  supreme  in  the  siiiritiud.  Kings 
in  the  secular  realm.  The  Crusades  witnessed  to 
the  extent  to  which,  in  medieval  times,  the  State 
imposed  its  ideals  on  the  Chuich.  The  Great  War 
has  reminded"  us  that  this  dual  government  still 
exists.  Men  emblazoned  with  the  cross  can  still 
wi(dd  the  sword.  An  institution  founded  on  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men  can  still  prove  itself  the 
supreme  champion  of  a  propertied  class. 

^ 

The  New  Messiah. 

But  in  spite  of  the  piesent  identification  of  Church 
and  State  (an  identification  as  (  lose  in  the  case  of 
those  claiming  to  be  "  free  "  as  in  the  case  of  those 
said  to  be  "  Established  ")  the  Christian  ideal  of 
Society  is  not  dead.  Just  as  the  Messiah  came  in  an 
unexpected  form  and  was  not  recognised  by  the 
authorities  of  His  day,  so  the  revival  of  the  social 
organism  created  by  Jesus  is  being  brought  about 
in  strange  ways  and  is  provoking  the  antagonism 
of  "the  wise  and  prudent."  Revolutionary 
Socialism  has  unmasked  the  State.  It  has  declared 
that  it  is  essentially  a  military  organisation 
aiid  tluit  its  raison  d'etre  is  the  i)rotection 
or  increase  of  i)roperty.  llevolutionaTy  So- 
cialism stands  tor  the  re-organisation  of 
Society  on  an  iuteruatioual  basis,   putting-  first  I 
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the  relatiouship  of  ineu  witli  oue  another  as  members 
of  the  same  human  family,  subordinating  to  that 
rehitiouship  all  question  of  property,  and  abolishing, 
once  for  all,  the  need  of  rival  fleets  and  armies. 
That  tendeuf  v  is  to-day  so  strong  tliat  there  is  little 
doubt  but  what  it  will  control  the  future. 

The  relationship  between  this  ideal  and  that  of 
the  original  Christian  community  is  obvious,  and 
that  will  biing  about  a  restoration  of  the  primitive 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  rival  to  the  vState  and 
not  a  partner  1  fully  believe.  Curiously  enough 
tlie  clearest  perception  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Church  comes  from  Russia — the  birth-place  of  the 
Social  Revolution.  In  "The  Brothers  Karamazor," 
Dostoesky  has  expressed,  through  the  intermediarj- 
of  oue  of  his  characters,  this  truth  of  the  all- 
inclusive  authority  of  the  Christian  Society,  and 
prophesied  that  tlie  recognition  of  this  ideal  would 
first  of  all  occur  in  "the  East." 

"  Understand,"  says  Father  Paissy,  "the  Church 
is  not  to  be  transformed  into  the  Stat^".  That  is 
Rome  and  its  dream.  That  is  the  third  temptation 
of  the  devil.  On  the  contraiy,  the  State  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Chuich,  will  ascend  and  become  a 
Church  over  the  whole  world — wliich  is  the  complete 
opposite  of  ultramontanism  and  Rome. 
This  star  will  arise  in  the  East !" 

The  State  Will  Disappear. 

That  means  an  end  to  Constantine's  Compromise. 
The  Church  will  no  longer  look  upon  the  State  as 
its  partner.  Human  life  will  no  longer  be  divided 
into  two  spheres  of  influence.  The  Church  as 
established  by  Jesus  Christ  (daims  the  whole  of 
human  life.  It  will  absorb  the  State,  rejecting  every 
element  incongruous  with  its  principles  and  incon- 
sistent with  its  spirit.  The  Kingdoms  of  this  world 
will  become  the  Kijigdom  of  our  Lord.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  the  ('hurch  to  purify  the  State. 
Its  function  is  to  destroy  it  or  at  least  to  take  over 
its  domain.  A  regenerated  Church  will  inspire  and 
direct  education,  industry,  art,  ethics  and  indeed 
every  part  of  our  lives.  Th  State  as  we  have  known 
it  will  vanish.  Its  ])lace  will  be  taken  by  that  form 
of  society  which  Jesu.s  created.  And  of  that  new 
Society  He  Himself  will  be  the  Supreme  Authority 
and  the  life-giving  Source.  It  is  that  that  He  meant 
by  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  that  to  which  we  are 
all  moving  these  days.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not, 
whether  we  are  helping  towards  it  or  not  the  down- 
fall of  the  Capitalistic  State  is  decreed.  The  King- 
dom of  Man  has  been  set  up.  Our  hearts  have 
already  thrilled  to  the  news  "The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand." 

Here  and  Now. 

Already  indeed  the  Kingdom  is  in  our  midst. 
The  ])reslige  of  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world"  has 
received  its  death-blow.      The  ancient  belief  in 
Governments  cannot  recover.   We  look  less  and  less 


to  them  for  deliverance.  Our  wisest  policy  is  to 
ignore  them.  Our  true  course  is  to  build  up,  within 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  our  pagan  empires,  the  new 
community  of  Christ.  There  is  np  need  to  wait. 
Let  the  rich  forego  the  privileges  to  which  tlie  Pre- 
sent Order  entitles  them  !  Let  the  poor  strengthen 
those  organisations  which  have  as  their  object  the 
overthrow  of  Mammon !  Let  those  who  serve  the 
community  by  their  labours  make  common  cause 
with  one  another !  Let  every  co-operative  effort  be 
reinforced  !  Let  us  join  hands  across  the  seas,  ignor- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Nature  and  the  "imaginary 
lines"  that  divide  Nation  from  Nation!  _  Let  us 
utilise  every  opportunity  for  communal  relationship  ! 
Let  us  exercise  to  the  full  the  privilege  of  communal 
worshiii ! 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


"  IN  THE  CRIP  OF  THE  LA^SDLOBDS." 

AV.  J.  Chamberlain  writes: —  _  . 

I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
my  friend  Leyton  Richards  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  imuortance  of  the  many  things  that  have 
to  be  tackled  before  we  can  "begin  to  rebuild  the 
social  structure  on  its  God-given  basis."  My  article 
on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  financiers  was 
intended  to  point  to  one  of  the  vital  causes  of  the 
present  social  chaos  ;  his  arti(de  on  the  land  question 
points  to  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my  "clear- 
headed Labour  councillor"  friend  is  also  in  favour 
of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  is  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  Labour  Party's  platform.  I  shoxild 
prefer  the  Russian  solution,  as  outlined  in  the  Soviet^ 
Republic's  Decree  on  Land  Socialisation  (February, 
1918) :  "All  property  in  land,  underground  wealth, 
waters  and  living  natural,  forces  on  the  territory  of 
the  Russian  Federal  Soviet  Republic  is  hereby 
abolished  for  all-time."  But  I  can  imagine  such 
evils  as  the  exacting  of  interest  even  after  the  land 
values  tax  has  been  imposed. 


Our  readers  will  notice  elsewhere  an  advertisement 
calling  attention  to  a  meeting  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  to  demand  a  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Needless  to  say  the  purpose  of  the  meeting- 
has  our  hearties  sympathy.  We  trust  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  able  to  attend  will  give  their 
support  to  this  attempt  to  call  attention  to  the  evils 
created  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies. 


GERMAN  CLASSES.— The  German  Class  wliicli  has  been 
started  at  Head  Office,  meets  on  Friday,  at  6  p.m.,  imder 
])r.  Emit  Ebert.  late  tntor  of  the  City  of  London  College. 
The  fee  for  the  first  course  of  twelve  lessons  is  one  guinea. 
An  Advanced  Course  could  be  arranged  if  required.  Dr. 
ribcnt  is  an  exceptionally  giftetl  teacher,  and  members  would 
do  well  to  avail  theiuselves  of  this  opportunity  to  learu 
German. 
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On  the  Need  of  a  Shock. 

By  AA  ILiatED  WELLOCK. 


Headers  of  the  "Crusader"  may  remember  tlial 
from  lime  lo  time  during  recent  months  1  havti 
si)okeii  Tvitli  some  conviction  about  the  a])proacli  of 
a  liuge  conflict,  ])robal)ly  a  worhl  conflict  between 
('aj)ilal  and  J^abour.  That  conviction  is  strongei' 
lo-ihiy  than  evei',  and  eveiy  big  event  in  England, 
Fiance,  Italy,  America,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  in- 
tensifies it.  Hence  1  think  it  is  {|iiile  time  we  faced 
tlie  issue  and  considered  our  duty  towards  it. 

r  fear  that  the  ca])i(alists  have  Iciirnl  nolhing, 
or  ]iext  to  nothing,  from  the  war  and  the  events 
since  tlie  vr-dw  Being  materialists,  they  see  the 
Morld  in  V(>rv  simi)U>  relationships.  They  believe  in 
tlie  fixity  of  things  and  in  tlie  power  of  bi  ute  foice 
to  maintain  that  fixity.  To  them  liistory  is  a  closed 
book,  ft  would  api)ear  that  in  tlieir  eyes  there  are 
just  two  peiiods  in  the  history  of  mankind:  Tlie 
19th  century,  wliich  stands  for  Piogiess  ;ind  t  'ivili- 
satiou,  and  pre-19tlt  century,  which  is  a  long  ))eriod 
of  barbarism.  The  foimei-,  of  course — such  is  the 
blindness  and  egoism  of  materialism — luust  be  jtre- 
served  at  all  costs. 

That,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  the  stand- 
point, and  embodies  the  ])liilosoi)hy  of  the  average 
capitalist,  of  the  men  who  run  our  nations,  control 
our  uewspapeis,  politics.  aTid.  to  a  huge  extent,  jiul- 
pits.  And  as  they  are  a  direct  and  comidete  hind- 
rance to  all  real  progress,  the  question  arises  :  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them 

There  are  several  aiiswers.  Democrats— Liberals. 
Radicals,  and  very  moderate  Socialists — say  we  must 
vote  them  out  of  power.  The  left  wing  Socialists' 
declare  that  this  is  impossible,  and  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  must  be  bodily  removed,  either  killed 
or  put  in  custody  until  a  better  state  of  things  lias 
been  organised.  This  they  would  do  tlirougli  the 
instrument  of  the  General  Strike  or  the  Dictator- 
ship. Then  there  are  the  revolutionaiy  Christians, 
■who  have  still  the  daring  to  breathe  the  v.ord 
"conversion." 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  tirst  method  for 
the  reason  that  it  ignores  the  simple  fact  that  elec- 
tions are  controlled  by  the  Press,  and  the  Press  by 
wealth.  It  applies  force,  but  in  small  doses,  which 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  what  is  done  to  be 
J-epeated.  Also  it  makes  no  attemj)!  to  convert — 
that  is,  to  get  down  to  the  sjjijitual  foundations  of 
the  problem.  After  wdiat  took  place  in  December, 
1918.  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  believe  in  a 
social  revolution  by  way  of  the  ballot  box.  The 
Germans,  who  have  never  leally  taken  to  the  Parlia- 
mentaiT  method,  see  this  quite  well,  which  is  why 
the  great  body  of  German  Socialists  favour  direct 
action. 

Of  the  remaining  methods  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  most  desirable.  But  the  Left 
Wing  Socialists  believe  that  tlie  capitalists  have  be- 
come so  materialistic,  or  accustomed  to  domiiuition 
and  power  that  it  is  not  possil)le  to  bring  them  to 


conceive  a  more  spiritual  order  ot  society.  Ami 
certainly  the  aspect  of  things  to-day,  the  thought 
of  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  last  50  years,  ol 
the  unparalleled  materialism,  militarism  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  reigning  capitalistic  governments  give 
strong  sui)port  to  this  view.  Moieover,  I  am  .so  con- 
vinced that  the  present  state  ot  aflfairs  cannot  last 
much  longer,  that  unless  we  who  believe  in  the  i)osi- 
sibility  of  a  .spiritual  revolution  set  seriously  to  w'ork 
to  ])r(Kluce  it,  a  bloody  revolution  will  be  upon  us. 

^ow  it  is  not  only  jiossible  for  Christians  to  be 
revolutionaiies, — they  ought  to  be.  A  real  belief 
in  Christianity  would  be  the  greatest  revolution  of 
which  this  age  is  capable.  But  we  do  not  believe 
in  Christianity,  dare  not  face  its  demands  and  im- 
plications, ft  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
and  recreative  ))ower  of  love,  but  unless  we  are  ])re- 
pared  to  cchuc  to  grips  with  reality  and  to  say  how 
love  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  present  society,  what 
sort  of  lelations  it  ought  to  produce,  little  is  gained. 

Christianity  is  a  positive  principle.  Love,  not 
saciifice,  is  its  root.  Sacrifice  is  but  the  negative 
side  of  love,  its  positive  side  being  a  constructive 
idea,  a  unifying  force  whicdi  produce.s  relations  from 
whicii  flow  richer  .streams  of  life.  Indeed,  love  or 
service  is  the  most  potent  life-produciug  principle 
we  i)ossess,  and  would,  must  inevitably,  be  a(loj)ted 
by  everyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  think  it  out. 

But  that  is  where  the  trouble  arises.  We  cannot 
compel  men  lo  think,  and  materialism  has  become 
so  lampaut  that  it  would  appear  to  have  lendered 
thought  imjjossible.  Our  age  is  pervei'ted  by  false 
social  standards,  dehumanising  customs  and  per- 
verted education,  and  because  all  these  things  are 
necessary  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  capitalist  class, 
the  latter  arc  madly  bent  on  maintaining  them. 
Hence  they  are  not  at  all  amenable  to  thought,  will- 
ing to  think  things  down  to  their  roots.  They  see 
life  through  the  obscure  medium  of  materialism,  and  ' 
see  in  the  spiritual  agitations  of  the  workers  nothing 
but  an  irrational  attempt  to  (diange  the  fixed  law 
of  a  physical  universe. 

Hence,  say  the  Marxists,  these  men  must  be  re- 
moved. And  removed  they  must  be— will  be,  one 
way  or  another  ere  long.  For  we  cannot  penuit  the 
present  state  of  society  to  continue,  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  to  live  in  misery  and  bondage,  simjjly 
because  a  comparatively  small  group  ot  ca])ilalists 
are  not  disposed  to  think  out  a  new  philosophy  of 
life.  Nevertheless  tlie  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  self  removal  as  against  comprdsoiy  re- 
moval are  so  great  that  we  must  not  quite  lose  hope 
in  that  possibility. 

But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  effect,  and  will,  I  am 
quite  sure,  require  the  aid  of  a  shock.  Such  a  shock 
may  take  the  form  of  a  Dictatorship,  a  General 
Strike,  or  a  powerful  spiritual  movemeut.  T  have 
read  and  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  eye- 
witness that  the  llussian  lievohition  has  been  the 
means  of  compelling  large  numbers  of  well-to-do 
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uu(.l  piivik'goil  people  to  think,  to  see  tilings  in  ;i 
ucw  way.  to  use  theii'  imagination,  and  to  realise 
ucw  possibilities  ;  in  consequence  ot  ■\vhicli  they  liavc 
no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  social  order.  But 
the  Revolution  brought  many  other  things  that  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid.  At  the  same  time  it  is  futile 
to  denounce  the  Dictatorship  or  the  General  Strike 
uuless  we  are  endeavouring-  to  create  a  public 
opinion  for  the  freeing  of  the  peoples  from  tiie 
tyranny  of  capitalism,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society  after  the  principle  of  freedom  and  self- 
expression.  And  1  am  convinced  that  if  wo  would 
all  set  to  work  to  do  tliis,  we  could  in  a  very  short 
time  so  electrify  the  atmosphere  as  to  shock  the 
capitalists  into  a  state  of  tliought,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce a  revolution  tliat  would  be  more  effective  and 
complete  than  any  that  could  be  brought  by  force. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this  :  the  rc- 
volution  is  coming,  must  come ;  and  if  it  is  a  bloody 
one  we  must  share  the  blame.  To-day  is  a  time  for 
positive  actiou.  Mere  criticism  of  Bolshevism 
avails  uothing-.  Also  do  not  let  us  stress  too  mucli 
the  idea  of  a  "gradual"  revolution.  AVliy  should 
it  be  gradual?  Con  Aversion  is  sudden  and  involves 
a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  conduct.  In  transi- 
tion periods,  like  the  present,  when  one  social  order 
comes  to  an  end  and  another  begins,  the  atmosphere 
is  so  chaiged  and  the  minds  of  men  are  so  stirred 
tliat  it  is  possible  to  do  more  in  five  years  than  at 
other  times  in  -30.  It  is  our  duty  to  work  for  and 
to  expect  great  things.  The  gigantic  modern 
.struggle  between  capitalism  and  Socialism  is  (it 
heart  a  contest  between  a  materialist  and  a  spiritual 
conception  of  life  and  of  man,  and  its  issue  directly 
concerns  the  endurance  of  ciA'ilisation,  the  survival 
of  the  race.  Thus  far  no  nation  has  been  able  to 
survive  the  materialism  which  accom])anies  great 
commercial  piospcrity.  Shall  ours?  Is  llicrc 
.sufficient  spiritual  force  in  the  world  to  save  it  froiu 
destruction,  from  the  hell  of  materialism  into  Avhich 
capitalism  is  hurling  it  ^  If  there  is  it  Avill  have  to 
manifest  itself  in  better  ways  than  vague  talk  about 
love,  and  limp  criticism  of  Bolshevism. 
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in  Russia. 


Quite  nil  uiipreltiitious  little  book  is  that  which 
A.  C.  Fifield  lias  jiublishcd,  giving-  the  experiences 
in  Moscow,  l*etiogi;ul,  Aimenia  and  elsewhere,  of 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Barber  (A  ]3ritish  Nurse  in  Bol- 
slievik  liussia.  Is.  *ld).  Hut  the  ohA-fous  sincerity 
of  the  writer  gives  her  book  a  value  much  greater 
than  its  size  might  lead  one  to  expect.  She  had 
gi'eat  opi)orl unities  of  observing  the  revolution  at 
first  hand,  and  although  she  adds  nothing  starthngly 
new  to  our  information,  what  she  does  say  strongly 
confiims  the  accounts  given  by  such  practised 
observers  as  T'ercy  Pliillips  and  A.  liausome. 

The  Fifst  Lesson  an  Socialtsm. 

What  c  iult!  be  better  as  an  example  of  arfless 
narrative  than  tliis  account  of  how  the  Revolution 
came  Y 

The  Kevolution  alTcctcd  us  very  lilth'.  We-  were 
siimplj'  told  by  the  pciisaiits  one  iiioi  iiing  at  our  disponsary 
that  thort!  waj  no  Tsiar,  and  tliis  Avas  atturwaixls  corrobor- 
ated by  tlic  local  paper.  The  i-eturning  soldiers  held 
nit'c^tings   oil  the   niaiket  place,   assuring  that  the 

riiillenium  Jiad  come,  and  that  wc  were  now  all  free;  and 
the  Starosta  ot  the  village  h?.d  stuck  up  a  manifesto  in 
the  voliost,  or  town  hall,  and  gave  me  some  copies  of  it, 
■which  1  could  not  read. 

.Nothing  further  took  place  of  any  importance  until  star- 
\'atiou  ^^■aa  tiireatening  the  people  of  tlie  village,  owin^ 
to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  when  some  comparatively  well- 
to-do  people  in  tlie  place  were  known  to  l)e  hoarding  a 
supply.  Tiiese  individuals  w(M-e  e.icortcd  to  the  village 
vollost,  and  shut  up  tl'orc  until  thej-  consented  to  sell  their 
surplus  gram.  They  did  so  next  day.  This  was  the 
lirst  iessou  in  Soci  ilism. 

Generals  as  News  vendors. 

An  experienced  journalistic  observer  might  en\y 
this  graphic  little  picture  :- — 

Quite  a  usual  sight  in  I'etrograd  at  tliis  time  was  the 
old  Genorals  selling  newspapers.  These,  as  such,  being 
of  no  tlie  to  the  Coin-uunity,  found  themselves  oliliged  to 
supplement  tlie  exceedingly  low  rations  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  some  form  of  work,  until  they  attained  the 
age  of  exemption  .md  received  workers'  privileges. 

But  lire  most  valuable  part  of  ]\riss  Barber's 
narrative  is  that  in  which  she  describes  the  com- 
munistic character  of  the  liussian  jjeasant.  As  you 
read  her  description  of  their  liospitalitj-  you  begin 
to  understand  how  the  revolution  was  possible.  It 
was  merely  the  organisation  on  a  large  scale  and 
under  scientific  flirection  of  the  manner  of  life 
already  practised  by  the  moujik.  But  Avhile  one 
sees  the  naturalness  of  this  startling  event  in 
Russia  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  thought  that 
ihe  moral  preparation  in  this  country  for  a  Com- 
munistic regime  is  so  little  advanced  that  it  is  idle 
to  expect  a  repetition  here  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  there. 

The  Communistic  Spirit. 

lint  let  me  quote  : — - 

The  peasantry  in  many  ways  showed  quite  a  Communistic 
spirit.  They  came  and  went  freely  into  one  another's 
houses.  There  was  no  knocking,  and  no  one  was  ever 
lefuse.l  admittance.  They  cnme  in  and  asked  for  any- 
thing they  wanted,  and  beggars  always  received  at  least 
a  piece  of  broad  from  the  poore.st  of  the  peasants.  They 
always  crowded  in  in  cases  of  distress,  illness,  funerals  or 


marriage.  They  helped  one  another  fieely  with  hospitality 
caro  of  cliildren,  loan  of  horses,  implements  or  food,  and 
always  combined  in  their  bsbour  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
making  of  fuel. 

The  account  given  of  the  educational  keenness 
.■jhown  by  the  liberated  i^eople  is  so  important  and 
withal  .so  interesting  that  T  must  give  the  passage 
m  full. 

Education  in  Astrattan. 

I  now  had  time  to  enjoy  and  study  the  life  in  Astrakan. 
I  was  greatly  stru:-k  by  the  keenness  shown  and  oppor- 
tunity gncn  foi-  .'dl  kinds  of  education  and  self-improve- 
ment. 

The  siiortuess  of  the  work-day  enables  the  worker  to 
pursue  some  study  in  his  spaie  time.  Offices  close,  and 
schools  open  at  4  p.m.  The  Workci-s'  Clubs,  which  are 
open  and  free  to  all  niembei-s  of  any  Workers'  Guild  (and 
every  branch  of  work,  whether  iisanual  or  mental,  has  its 
Guild)  are  well  furnished  houses  with  lounge,  restaurant, 
reading  rooui  and  lecture  and  concert  room  in  the  same 
building.  Thus  all  workers  are  attrartetl  by  it,  and  go  to 
tneet  their  friends  after  work-hours.  Posted  up,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Clubs,  arc  the  Lectures  which  are 
going  to  take  place  that  week ;.  and  the  workers,  choosing 
the  subject  which  interests  their,  make  up  parties  with 
their  friends  to  attend  them. 

Study  C'ircles  for  drawing,  dancing,  elocution  or  acting, 
or  for  technical  subjects,  are  arranged  there,  the  workers 
putting  dowf.  their  names  for  a  course.  Concerts  and 
social  evenings  are  also  frequently  arranged,  and  a  child- 
ren's Jepaitment  on  the  same  lines  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  clubs. 

The  vorkers  pay  nothing  for  their  Clubs,  but  they  pay 
a  monthly  subscription  to  their  Workers'  Guild  of  li  per 
cent,  of  their  wages,  whch  membership  gives  them  the 
entree  not  ordy  to  these  Clubs,  but  into  any  college  or 
university  absoIut,^-ly  free  of  charge.  During  medical, 
scientific,  or  other  trainng,  the  students  are  paid  for  their 
liractical  work  and  receive  workers'  rations  and  privileges ; 
thus  to  encourage  trained  work  as  much  as  possible. 

Person!3,  however  eiv.ployed,  capable  of  givnng  instructiou 
are  encouraged  and  paid  to  give  lectures  and  take  classes 
after  four  o'clock,  \vhen  their  regular  hours  arc  over. 

The  (iinema  also  has  taken  on  a  far  more  educational 
tone  in  Russia  than  in  this  country,  and  thus  education 
is  both  popularised  and  popular.  Educational  excuisions 
are  also  arranged  in  connection  with  the  CJubs. 

My  fellow  nurses  were  especially  keen  on  joining  the 
stiidy-circles  for  singing  or  dramatic  talent  connected  with 
them,  but  the  language  was  somewhat  a  bar  to  my  interest 
iu  this.  / 

Sociology  piays  a  great  part  in  the  education,  the  works 
of  Karl  IVJarx,  Leo  Tolstoy  and  others  being  widely  read. 
The  child  is  brought  up  to  feel  his  importance  to  the 
Commune  ancl  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will 
begin  to  take  part  in  the  w  ork  for  the  coninion  good. 

Bolshevism  certainly  has  an  ideal  side,  which  its  present 
system  of  education  is  fostering.  Bolshevik  Russia  m  ly 
be  the  most  '>arbarous  country  to-day,  but  her  children 
are  having  the  best  opportttnity  to  prove  her  the  most 
enlightened  country  of  to-morrow. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  the  exciting  narrative, 
with  which  the  book  closes,  of  the  writer's  com- 
pulsory departure  from  Russia,  the  suspicion  of 
British  oliicers  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  to 
prevent  her  return,  and  the  disappointment,  plainly 
manifested,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  no 
■'  atrocity  stories  to  tell.  But  enough  has  already 
been  quoted  to  show  the  character  of  this  quietly 
written  version  of  a  great  chapter  in  human 
history. 
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Cross  versus  Cresccsit. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  religious  leaders 
in     this    countrj'   have   organised   a  propaganchi 
campaign  ;n  favour  of  expelling  the  Turk,  "bag 
and  baggage  "  from  Europe,  and  further,  that,  as 
>ne  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  course  is  the  fact 
at  St.  Sophia  ohouid  be  restored  to  its  original 
.hristian  use,  the  f(dlo\ving  iiccount  of  the  Allies' 
ccui)rttion  of  ('onstantinople  issued  by  the  Inler- 
iiational  Information   Hureau,   will  hv  read  with 
--)teiest.    The  passages  are  from  letters  from  an 
merican  recently  arrived  from  the  Turkish  capital. 

The  oociiiwtion  of  Constantinoijlo  was  decided  on  under 
the  pretext  of  en.sunng  the  full"  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  But  the  clauses  of  the  future  treaty  of  peace 
were  not  yet  t'ecidod,  at  least  not  yet  known  oii  the  IGth 
Sfarch. 

During  thac  day  the  military  occupation  was  effected, 
anc  the  means  of  tiansnort  and  communication  were 
naturally  inte-rupted  as  a  consequence;  lint  tlie  Iui£;lish 
were  so  severe  anil  liap'l  ao  tc  prevent  tlie  circulation  of 
lho.se  urgently  needing  medical  aid.  The  illicit  and  lirutal 
arrest  was  then  proceeded  with  of  various  indvuluais 
lionourxl  and  esteemed  by  the  whole  nation  and  by  the 
"•oldiers.  ... 

.\Tnon-i  tho.sc  arrested  during  the  night  may  be  mentioned 
Kuchiik  Djenial,  Djowad,  and  Mahiiioud  Pashas,  all  ex- 
.Mini.5teis  of  ^inw.  Thoy  were  basely  insulted,  and 
carried  off  in  their  night-.shirts,  their  hands  bound.  The 
DKonts  of  llie  British  iorc^s  entered  their  residences  bv 


breaking    loors  and  windows,  and  thi-eatened  with  theii- 
arms  the  Iiluiliin  \\  ivcs  oi  these  gentlemen  in  their  hai-enis, 
•>\<);non's  apartments. 
Children  aged  lo  or  11  years  have  been  include<l  among 
the  arrested  persons. 

It  may  sui-prise  some  people  to  find  that  members  of 
PariifM'.ieiit  can  be  seized  liy  an  authority  occupying  a  city 
in  tin'O  of  peace;  above  all  by  the  Knglisli,  who  boa.st  of 
being  the  founders  of  the  Parliamentary  system.  Among 
ouch  arrests  was  that  of  Djelal  Nowry  Bey,  who  is  not  a 
Nationalist  nor  a  Unionist,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
apprehended  only  b(>cause  he  resisted  tb(>  unpopailar  and 
subservient  policy  of  Ferid  Pasha.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand  the  economic  condition  of  the  city  of 
t'onstuntinoploi  becomes  increasingly  crit.ical  "and 
untenabk>.  The  Allied  troops  reqiii^ition  and  C/Onsunie 
all  foodstuffs  and  foods  of  prime  necessity:  milk,  eggs, 
green  vegetables,  fruit,  cattle,  ftsh,  etc.  If  one  acFds 
i  hfit  hordes  of  foreigners  and  Russian  ivfugces  have  been 
dumped  on  Con.stantinople,  one  can  easily  understand  the 
gravity  oi  the  food  ciisis.  The  population  is  on  the 
eve  of  deprivation  of  the  nioist  elementary  nourishment. 
The  British  Government  is  universally  credited  with  the 
intcrttion  of  compelling  the  Turks, '  deprived  of  their 
leaders  and  a  prey  to  the.  horrors  of  hunger,  to  accept  by 
force  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  hatch'ed  by  the  Great 
T'inee,  v,liose  deadly  conditions  are  to  ))e  iniposed  in  an 
unavowa  blc-  n  anner 

All  account  is  also  given  of  Armenian  massacres  of 
Turks,  concerning  v\]iich  silence  has  been  o))servod 
Hi  the  liiitish  Pres.s. 


Working  to  Rule. 


The  threat  of  the  railwaymen  to  adopt  the  form 
of  .strike  known  as  "  working  to  rule  "  is  an  inter- 
esting development  of  individual  tactics.  It  consists 
in  literally  obeying  the  multifarious  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  railway  companies  as  guidance  for  their 
employees.  The  method  has  been  adopted  on  the 
continent  with  success.  It  is  probably  as  true  of 
this  couutrj'  as  of  others  that  no  railway  system  at 
])resent  in  operation  can  stand  the  rigid' application 
of  its  own  regulations. 

If  that  is  true  of  railway  sv.stems  it  is 
sf ill  more  true  of  the  Church.  What  eccle- 
>iastical  body  could  stand  the  application  of 
those  principles  of  Christianity  for  which  it  is  sup- 
I'osed   to   stand     Suppose   the   members    of  the 

hurdles  were  <o  take  it  into  their  heads  to  work 
10  rule  !  It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  goodlv  number 
would  find  them.selves  where  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners 

lie  to-day.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  a  quite 
'onsiderable  amount  of  finan.'ial  assistance  now 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  takes 
idace  on  the  17th  inst.  Particulars  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  The  work  accomplished  durino' 
the  last  few  years  by  this  bodv  entitles  it  to  the 
support  of  all  lovers  of  peace, 


given  to  tlie  maintenance  of  our  particular  type  of 
religion  would  be  diverted  to  the  People's  League 
or  similar  organisations.  A  large  number  of  ser- 
mons and  not  a  few  hymns  would  prove  unusable. 
The  habit,  common  in  country  districts,  of  dividing 
up  a  small  cliurch-goiiig  population  between  half  a 
dozen  different  sects  would  cease  and  five  out  of 
the  six  chapels  find  themselves  without  a  congrega- 
tion. The  custom  of  letting  the  best  pews  to  those 
able  to  pay  the  highest  price  being  abandoned  the 
whole  system  of  pew-letting  would  be  disorgani.sed. 
Boys'  Brigades  Avould  in  many  cases  be  disbanded. 
Sewing  parties  would  discover  a  sudden  lack  of 
their  usual  conversational  diet.  Ministers  might 
refuse  to  read  the  Old  Testament  lesson  as  unbefit- 
ting a  Christian  place  of  worship.  Indeed  it  is 
diflScult  to  see  that  any  part  of  the  original 
ecclesiastical  structure  would  remain. 

But  it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment 

Ah,  if  we  had  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  try  it ! 


Special  articles  on  the  Co-operative  Movement 
will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Friends  would 
render  valuable  help  if  they  could  secure  extra 
copies  for  distribution  among  Co-operators. 
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It  I  weie  a  bloated  capitalist — or  even  if  I  were 
a  hard-hearted  Member  of  rarliament  who  had  voted 
ag'aiust  tlie  payment  ot  j)ensi()iis  to  civilian  widows, 
there  is  one  functiou  wliit  h  1  slioiild  never  dare  to 
attend.  But  as  \  am  just  a  Orusader,  1  go  throuo'h 
the  heart-])reakin<>-  ixM  toiniiince  of  a  May  Day  tea 
for  fathejless  children. 

It  is  aimiziug'  to  note  how  some  of  our  children 
af  eei)t  the  callotis  eonventious  of  our  ag-e.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  may  explain  what  1  mean. 

First  Lltll(>  Boy  :  "l  didn't  come  to  the  tea,  Miss. 
I've  just  come  with  my  cousin.    He's  got  a  ti(dvet. 
I'm  leaining  to  i)hiy  t he  piano,  .\1  iss. " 

"And  is  your  cousin  leuiiiing  to  ])lay  :is  well."  I 
eTif(uir(Ml.  lie  look(>d  as  if  lie  wouhl  like  to  say, 
"Don't  ask  silly  questions,"  but  re]died  "  No.  lie 
can't  learn!    lleiiin't  got  a  f;itlier." 

He  accept(Hl  the  situation  so  unquest ioningly  tliiit 
one  almost  felt  thai  the  cousin  ought  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having-  a  faUier.  (The  cousin  Wiis  a  sensitive 
little  youngster  and  ai)parently  realised  that  he  must 
not  expect  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  now  that 
his  father  was  dead.)  "Was  your  father  killed  in  the 
wai'?"  I  asked  him.  "  Xo  Miss,  lie  wasn't  killed — 
he  only  died."  Then  opening'  out  he  went  on: 
"Mother  says  if  he  had  been  killed  in  the  war,  we 
should  have  been  sure  of  a  little  bread  and  scrape, 
but  now  she  don't  know  if  she'll  be  able  to  hwy  the 
scrape  without  the  bread."  A  woman  who  had  been 
listening'  to  the  conversation  asked,  "Is  your 
mother  here  sonny F"  To  which  sonny  replied: 
"No,  ma'am.  She  does  her  washing'  on  Saturday 
afternoons.''  Then  he  .suddenly  felt  that  lie  had 
given  away  a  family  .secret.  lie  knew  quite  well 
that  other  little  boys'  mothers  didn't  do  their  wash- 
ing- on  Saturday  afternoons,  so  he  added  in  justifica- 
tion "  Mother  has  to  g'o  out  all  the  week,  so  she 
miist  wash  on  Saturdays."  The  races  began  and 
they  dashed  off,  but  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
went  on  :  "I  know  what  it  is.  I  was  left  with  five 
little  ones.  Many's  the  time  I've  done  my  washing- 
on  Saturday  and  mended  and  made  the  children's 
clothes  on  Sunday  and  gone  off  to  work  on  Monday 
morning-  feeling-  just  ^-orn  out.  Don't  seem  right, 
does  it,  that  a  woman  should  liave  no  help!-'  If  any- 
one had  said'  to  me  you  needn't  woriy  about  rent  for 
just  one  year,  well !  I  should  just  have  felt  that  I 
was  in  heaven.  My  eldest  boy  was  eleven.  He  took 
it  to  heart  very  much.  The  others  were  too  young 
to  notice  much.  I  used  to  g'et  what  I  could  for  the 
children  and  make  do  with  a  bit  of  anything-  for 
myself.  But  he  got  to  notice  and  he  used  to  say  : 
'Where's  your's,  mum?'  and  he  wouldn't  eat  unless 
I  had  some  as  well.  He  and  the  little  girl  next  door 
are  great  claims.  He  said  to  me  the  other  day  : 
'  Mum,  Ivy  says  she  will  marry  me  when  we  get  old 
enough,  but  we  shall  never  buy  any  children.  I 
don't  see  why  Ivy  should  have  to  go  out  washing  if 
I  die  and  leave  her, ' 


Perhaps  after  all  our  .soulless  system  is  working 
out  its  own  destruction.  No  doubt  thousands  of 
fatheiless  children  are  wondering-  why  their  mothers 
can  obtain  no  assistance  fi-om  a  country  which  calls 
its  (hildren  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  A  bii 
later  on  they  will  reali.se  that  a  child  is  only  the 
backbone  of  the  nation  while  its  father  is  alive  and 
can  supi)ort  it.  If  helj)  is  needed  when  the  father 
dies  the  backbone  becomes  a  ])auper. 

The  widow  went  on  :  "  I  could  have  got  my  chil- 
(hen  into  homes.  Some  children  seem  to  think  that 
a  mother  is  no  longer  a  molhei'  when  her  man's 
dead.  Hut  I  knew  if  1  let  them  go,  their  love  would 
go  to  them  that  brought  them  up.  And  I  wanted 
their  love.  It  was  all  I  had  in  the  world.  So  I 
sdugglcd  on  somehow." 

Tlie  stiuggle  had  left  its  mark,  and  one  could  tell 
from  her  face  that  it  had  been  a  struggle  too.  She 
had  a  sweet,  patient,  long--suffering-  mouth  and 
wIk'u  she  smiled  .  .  .  well,  it  wasn't  really  a 
smile.  It  was  just  a  sugg;estion  that  she  had 
really  been  able  to  smile  once.  It  is  almost  impo.s- 
sible  to  descril)e  her  eyes.  They  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  washed  out  in  riveis  ot  tears,  but  were  still 
making-  a  brave  show.  They  leminded  one  ot  an 
incident  which  happened  at  a  Sunday  School  treat 
some  years  ag-o.  A  little  boy  whi.spered  to  me  "My 
muvver's  (ome,  and  she's  g-ot  a  beautiful  g-org-eous 
silk  frock  on."  "  Muvver"  was  a  widow  and  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  her  beautiful  silk  frock 
had  endured  much  wear  and  could  not  hide  the  fact 
that  it  was  lenovated  and  had  been  dyed  to  coiu-eal 
its  washed-out  appearance.  But  it  made  as  brave  a 
show  as  it  could. 

It  is  surely  only  lack  of  imagination  which  causes 
us  to  tolerate  calmly  a  civilisation  which  ignores  the 
claims  of  widows  with  dependent  children.  Children 
whose  fathers  have  not  been  killed — hut  have  only 
died. 

MAUD  ALEFOUNDER. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


(LEAGUE  OF  CHUMS). 


sent  him,  CjO 
Lane,  E.CA. 


The  Ticiff  (annual  subscription)  which  each 
Chum,  shnuh:  hiinrj  to  the  Fire  of  the  Central 
Camp,  to  keep  it  burning  brightly,  is  td. 
Schools  and  groups  in  very  poor  districts  may 
enrol  through  their  Camp-Captain,  who  brings 
Is.  Branch  to  the  Fire.  Badges  (like  illustration) 
fid.  each.  The  Story  Chum  likes  to  have  letters 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  25,.Jirldr 


The  Story  of  the  Hoarding. 

II.  was  the  sudden  liltle  oreeii  place  at  tlie  corner 
ot  tlie  two  streets  tiiat  made  things  all  right  again. 
There  has  always  been  a  great  hoarding  at  the 
corner;  but  now  the  hoarding  has  been  taken  dowa, 
and  you  can  see  a  little  low  wall  and  trees  all  newly 
green.  But  I  must  begin  my  story  at  the  right  end, 
or  you  won't  understand  at  all. 

Last  week  I  had  a  letter  to  say  that  once  again 
the  Slight  Family  Coiinection  would  pay  us  a  visit. 
A  Slight  Family  Connection  is  generally  a  rather  old 
person,  who  is  your  aunt's  husband's  cousin — a  very 
far  off  sort  of  relation.  I'll  call  this  one,  for  short, 
the  S.F.C.  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
I  haven't  liked  the  S.F.C,  which  I  admit  is  horrid 
of  me.  He  has  a  little  beard  which  waggles  un- 
pleasantly.. He  likes  plush  furniture  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  likes  to  sit  up  to  the  table  for  food, 
and  gets  quite  testy  when  we  have  meals  on  our  laps. 
The  S.F.C.  is  always  in  the  right  about  everything, 
and  has  been  in  the  right  for  fifty  years.  And  I  have 
never  been  able  to  like  him.  I  find  him  a  great  bore. 
Therefore,  you  can  imagine,  I  said  the  same  rude 
and  unkind  things  about  him  this  time  that  I  always 
say  when  his  letter  arrives.  He  was  to  call  at  7-30 
in  the  evening.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  went 
out  and  forgot  him  till  I  was  coming  home  at  7.  I 
splashed  along  in  the  rain.  I  plodded  up  the  hilly 
street.  Everything  looked  very  dreary.  More  than 
anything  I  wanted  supi)er  by  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
coffee,  without  the  S.F.C.  The  rain  stopped  for  a 
minute  or  two.  A  gleam  of  light  burst  tliroug'h  the 
clouds.  A  starling  whistled  his  one  note  from  a 
chimnej'-top.  I  came  to  the  corner  where  tlie  streets 
meet,  and  at  that  moment  1  said  almost  aloud  : 
"Goodness  !"  and  I  stopped.  The  old  ugly  hoarding 
had  gone.  All  the  bills  and  pi(;tures  and  cinema 
notices  had  gone;  and  there  was  a  little  low  wall, 
and  some  trees  pricking  the  evening  sky  with  palest 
green.  "Why!"  I  said  to  myself,  "how  preity!" 
I  didn't  even  know  there  were  trees  here."  I  stood 
looking  quite  a  long  time.  Someone  bumped  into 
me,  and  said  .something  which  T  didn't  understand, 
but  I  am  .sure  it  was  meant  to  be  true  humour.  I 
woke  uj)  and  walked  on.  Then  I  remembered  the 
S.F.C.  But  also  at  the  ver>'  .same  moment  I  thought 
of  something  else. 

"Why  !"  I  thought,  "the  S.F.C.  is  like  those  high 
old  hoardings  which  used  to  stand  at  the  corner; 
only  he  has  no  pictures.  lie  only  has  announce- 
ments of  meetings,  sales  and  things — just  dry  and 
dull  announcements  about  valuable  property.  But 


suppose  1  could  pull  down  the  hoarding  and  find  tlie 
jolliness — trees  and  unexpected  things.  Perhaps 
everybody  has  hoardings  outside  and  lovely  things 
inside;  only  we  can't  see  them."  I  hurried  a  little 
and  felt  quite  excited. 

On  my  study  mantelpiece  was  a  telegram.  It 
said:  "Unavoidably  detained.  Better  luck  next 
lime." 

I  tried  not  to  feel  glad.  I  tried  to  feel  sorry.  I 
did — I  really  did — feel  a  hit  .sorry.  "Well,  anj'- 
way,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I'll  remember  next  time 
about  the  hoarding.  I'll  remember  when  the  S.F.C. 
comes."  I  read  the  telegram  again,  and  said: 
"There  mu.st  be  a  chink  in  the  hoarding  already. 
I've  never  caught  him  saying  'Better  Luck'  before. 
I  should  have  expected  him  to  say  'May  kinder  for- 
tune favour  me  anon.'  " 

Vivian  T.  Pomeroy  (Story-Chum). 

How  it  Began. 

The  {-hunis  nio  hoys  and  -iris  wlio,  like  the  grown-up 
lollous,  -.ynnt  to  make  the  workl  the  chummy  place  ifc 
<..iL.ht  to  One  May  day,  five  years  a-o,  thev  skipped 

ronnd  then-.  Story-L'inim  and  helped  him  !to  <lig  up  a 
v.onderfu  Treasure.  It  had  been  there,  waiting  to  be  dis- 
ooverecl,  or  a  long  tune  Now  they  .saw  it,  and  knew  that 
It  uas  theins,  to  use  whenever  they  liked.  The%  linketl 
iaigers  .nid  danced  round  the  Camp  Fire  they  had 'lighted- 
and  t lien,  very  solemnly,  each  one  took  this  Vow :— "  J  will 
act  ta.rly,  staiul  up  lor  tlie  littlest,  and  look  for  .a  *'hum 
.n  evovywKiy.  Tiie  treasure  they  carried  away  witli  them 
every  one  a  P^eee  |,ut  there  is  plenty  more"  where  thev 
lound  ,t.  And  it  has  led  them  on  ixarvelious  adventures 
.since  tlvit  dav.  If  anyone  not  yet  grown-up  has  o-uessed 
tlie  xianie  ol  the  Hidden  Treasure,'  and  wants  to  know  more 
.nhout  the  League  of  Chums,  its  world-wide  linking  up  its 
(.i'.nip  1;hv  and  its  auventures,  send  a  stamped  envelope  to 
the  i.etter-Chum,  Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowshiu 
l'ri<i(   fjaiie,  E.C.  4.  .  ^ '  ' 

Some  of  the  Camps  with  their  Magic  Names. 

"  Tlif  Morning  Glorie.s,"  Cricklewood :  "The  Merrv- 
hearts,"  Glasgow;  "The  .Service  Camp,"  Glasgow;  "The 
Sunheams,"  Glasgow;  "The  Eager  Heai>ts,"  Glasgow; 
"The  Faiiylantl  Camp,"  Beacon.'^field  ;  "The  Kohins,"  Shef- 
field; 'The  Piini)Ow  C'amp,"  Ji^yemouth,  Berwick  ;  "The  Jewel 
Camp,"  f.imerirk,  Jreland;  "the  Xature  Camp,"  Bradford- 
ou-Avon;  "  The  Sham  loek  Camp,"  Watorford ;  "The  Green- 
field Camp."  Bradford;  "The  Aireville  Camp,"  Bradford; 
"The  Suii'shine  Camp,"  Blandford;  "The  Peace  Camp," 
Wood  Given;  "St.  Andrew's  Camp,"  Maida  Hill.  There  are 
others  ,\hos(>  Magic  Names  are  not  yet  chosen;  will  all  the 
fHuims  (  ^\hether  in  Cainps  or  not)  please  tell  their  fiiends 
about  this  jiage  all  to  ourselves,  and  sell  extra  copies  of  the 
"Crusader"  this  Meek.  Ask  your  newspaper  man  to  get 
tlieifi ;  if  lie  cannot,  write  to  the  address  given  below  for 
them. 

Our  Fellows'  and  Chums'  Calendar. 

Tile  members  of  the  Fellowship  and  the  League  of  Chums 
?ue  making  another  Calendar  (for  1921),  and  Mr  Printer 
r<."J^*V''  .t''^,  "I'^otations  very  soon  now.  Our  thanks  to 
(Pacidin:.ton  and  509.5  (Bilthoven)  for  splendid  quota- 
tions. Please  will  you  all  send  along,  as  soon  as  possible 
some  luorc  that  are  full  of  loveliness  and  chummineVs. 

Books  for  Camp-Captains  and  Child-lovers. 

"Ueligion  and  Fairyland,"   bv  F    M.   .Jew.son    Is  bv 
post.  Is.  lid.;  "Love's  Victories."  by  M    M  Lee,  Is'  by 
post  l.i.  LJd.    "Out  of  the  Mmith  of  Babes"  bv  j'  L 
McReth  Bain,  Is.,  by  post  Is.  ]d.    From  the  Fellowship 
Department,  "The  Crusader,"  23.  Bride  Lane   E  C  1 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


South  Afrinan  Sowse^ 

N'>\vs  cMticiS  Iron,  Soutli  Africa  that  to  oniom«  llioir 
cleniands  the  Miniicipal  (Miiploypes  foniiod  a  Workers'  Vom- 
niitteo,  which  marched  into  the  Town  IJall  ol  Durban  ami 
took  over  the  entire  governiiiont  of  the  city.  The  R-ed  Fhig 
«as  flo.vfi  from  the  Town  HiW,  the  Workers'  Coinniittee 
took  control  of  cvci'V  office,  and  within  a  fi'W  hours  e\-ory 
Mnnicipal  serv'ce  was  runnini;  sniootlily.  When  tlie  de- 
nvinds  woru  granted,  the  "Soviet"  diissolved  alter  :ni 
existence  of  less  than  21  lioiirs.— "Forward." 

Labour  the  Reconciler. 

In  Protestant  Lurgan— a  ie.v  miles  Irom  J]e]fai!t— tlioro 
is  now  ii  liabonr  majority  on  the  Town  Council,  and 
.a+  Portadowu  tliere  i.s  a  Trades  Council  witii  the  courage 
to  elect  a.  Catholic  oflicial,  and  the  Catholic  woiking 
class  votes  sf>lidly  lor  tlio  worldng-men  Protectant 
candidates. 

Christfanity  ancS  Gunpowder. 

At  the  morning  and  evening  services  at  the  Walthai^! 
A))hey  P^aptist  ('luirch  the  (;ongregation,s  jjassed  resolutions 
(ieclaring  tliat  the  closing  of  the  lUvyal  Cai;pouder  Factory 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  town  and  neighhoui- 
hood,  and  calling  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  intervene  to 
save  the  faetorv  and  tiius  avert  tlie  spread  of  uneniphn- 
nient.— "  Daily  New3." 

An  Asiaichist  on  War. 

I  believe  that  militarism  will  cease  when  the  liberty-l(A-ing 
spirits  of  the  world  .^ay  to  their  masters:  "Go  and  do  your 
own  killing.  We  have  sacrihced  eurselve.,  and  our  loved  ones 
long  enough  fighting  your  battles.  In  return  you  have 
made  parasites  and  criminals  of  us  in  times  o!  peace,  and 
brutalised  us  in  times  of  war.  You  have  .separated  us  from 
our  brothers  and  have  made  of  the  world  a  Iniman  slaughter- 
house. No,  we  w^ill  not  do  your  killing  or  figlit  foi  the 
country  that  you  have  stolen  from  us."— Emma  Goldman. 

Theirs  not  to  Reason  Whw„ 

"The  (ii-st  duty  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  un- 
ciuestioning  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  government  to 
which  he  has  sworn  allegiance;  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  approves  of  that  government  or  not."— General 
Funstou  (TT.S.A.) 

LincoSn,  on  Profiteering. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  corruptions  have  been  enthronetl 
and  ail  era  of  corruption  in  high  placas  will  follow,  and  the 
money  poiver  of  the  couuti-j'  will  endeavour  to  prolo:ig  its 
reign  by  working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until 
all  ^wealth  is  aggregated  in  a  few  hands,  and  tiie  republic 
is  destroyed. — Abraliam  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  his  personal 
friend,  Elkins,  of  llluiois,  1864. 

Many  Mansions. 

Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Chaplain-General,  at  a  war 
iriemorial  unveiling  at  Guildford,  quoting  the  verse,  "In 
my  Father's  house  are  raanv  mansions,"  said,  according 
tc"  the  "Evening  News,"  that-  although  we  Avere  incon- 
venienced in  tb.is  world  by  housing  conditions,  wo  should 
not  he  inconvenienced  in  Heaven.  It  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point  if  the  Bishop  had  declared  that  the  housing 
conditions  in  the  other  world  were  an  example  to  the 
autliorities  :n  this  one.  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven "  seems  a  relevant  quotation  in  this 
connection. 

The  International  in  Being. 

The  two  and  a  half  million  members  of  the  French  trade 
unions  are  planning  to  tax  themselves  one  franc  each  for  the 
relief  of  their  comrades  in  Austria.  Other  In_bour  groups 
have  already  taken  similar  action.    A  first  train  of  thirty- 


seven  carloads  of  food,  paid  for  thiough  the  International 
federation  of  Ti-a<le  linions,  crossed  Europe  from  Hollanet 
to  ^'ienlla  in  February.  Danish  trade  unions  are  lending 
their  reserve  funds  at  low  interest  to  German  unions  fo: 
relief  work.  A  group  of  Italian  Socialist  municipalities  are 
i;rovidiiig  for  ten  thousand  famished  Austrian  children  on 
the  Italian  Kiviera.  Dutch  union  members  worked  a  full 
ho'iday,  and  turned  over  the  day's  wages,  more  than  half  a 
1,  iilion  florins,  for  the  star\'ing  children  of  Vienna.  The 
Ihifisli  miners  and  textile  workers  have  conlribute<l  gener- 
nislv  to  tile  Quaker  relief  work  in  Central  Europe. — "New 
York  Nation,"  April  JOth.  ^ 

Who  Governs  Ireland  ?  ' 

AVhose  writ  runs  in  Ireland?  The  workers  refuse<l  to 
export  bacon,  while  Ireland  was  in  need  of  it;  and  now  they 
are  proceeding  further  by  hxing  the  prices  at  which  tint 
commodity  uill  be  .sold. 
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J'rixlilent  -  -  Mrs.  Cakrtk  Ohacman  Catt. 
f  ice-Z'Tttsidnril    -    Mrs.  Henby  Fawoext,  LL.D. 


World  Congress  of  Women 

IN  GENEVA. 

MASS  MEETING 

IN  THE 

KINGSWAY  HALL,  Friday,  May  21st,  at  8  p.m. 

To  send  British  Delegation  to  Geneva. 

.SFEAKEF.S: 

Viscountess  ASTOR,  M.P., 

Official  Delegate  of  Britisli  Government  to  Geneva  Congress. 

Madame  SUZANNE  GRI!4BERG,  Advocate,  France. 
Mrs.  SAROJINI  NAIDU,  India. 
Miss  YANA  SHiDAOHl,  Japan. 
Mrs.  EDWARD  GAyHTLETT,  Japan, 

Delegate  to  Geneva  ("origress. 

Miss  MAUDE  ROYDEN.     Miss  LENA  ASHWELL. 
Chair:   Mi^s.  PETHICK  LAWRENCE. 

Tickets:  Reserved  and  numbered,  10/-,  5/-,  2/6,  1/3;  Reserved,  8d. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Geneva  Congress 
Comiuittee,  Evelyn  House,  62  O.xford  btreet,  W.l. 


MONDAY,  MAY  17th. 

Mrs.  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTON 

on  "Coercion  in  Ireland." 

See  F.O.B.  notices  on  page  7. 


CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  QUAKER  STANDPOINT.— 

Public  a<ldresses  will  be  given  on  Simday  evenings  in 
May,  at  Devonshire  Hou.se,  136,  Bishopsgate,  E.G.,  at 
6.30.  May  ICth,  "National  Power  and  Christian 
Purpose,"  by  Frank  E.  Pollard,  M.A. 
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"  Co'Opcfation  &  Revolution,"  by  Fcnncr  Brockway 
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Fridav,  ilav  21st,  1920. 


The  Outlook. 


IrST  think  ot  some  of  the  (liiiio-s  that  are  hapi)en- 
in<>-  to-day,  and  marvel  at  the  rale  at  whicli  we 
are  livinjj-.  The.Tuikish  Emi)ire  has  been 
•ractu  ally  aiiiiihihited.  Ireland  is  l)eiii»'  strangled 
ly  measures  wliich  include  all  the  methods  of  modern 
warfare.  Poland  is  attacking-  I'ussia  and  throwing- 
lack  the  trooi)s  of  the  first  Socialist  Republic  the 
i'orld  has  seen.  Japan  is  ])reparing-  to  enter  the 
ame  Rejjublic  by  the  back-door  of  Siberia.  The 
''remh  Goveinment  is  threatening-  tiie  very  exLst- 
•nce  of  Trade  Unionism  in  that  (  ounlry.  These  are 
ome  of  the  items  of  the  week's  news.  Yet  if  you 
rere  to  ask  ihe  average  citizen  what  was  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  past  few  days  he  would  prob- 
ihly  reply:  "Beckett's  victory"!  Such  is  oiii- 
Uiference  in  tlie  sense  of  proi)ortion  ! 

\  \  7" HEX  is  a  war  not  a  war? 
\\/  We  used  to  think  of  war  as  a  clc.nly 
defined  stale  of  things  concerning-  which 
here  could  be  no  mistake.  I5ut  here  we  are  sending- 
Lahour  delegates  to  Russia  and  commencing  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  couulrv,  while  at  the 
^ame  time  our  ships  are  bombarding  her  snullu'r;i 
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ports  and  munitions  are  loaded  at  our  docks  for  the 
supply  of  the  Polish  army  engaged  in  attacking  the 
Re])ublic.  Then  again,  while  Ireland  still  renmins 
in  theory  a  part  of  the  Empire,  we  are  talking  of 
building  blockhouses  to  reduce  her  rebellious  popu- 
lation to  order.  Though  "peace"  with  the  Central 
Powers  has  beeii  signed,  the  conditions  enforced 
are  practically  a  continuation  ot  hostilities.  And 
so  the  thing  called  "war"  shades  down  until  we 
reach  the  normal  condition  of  things  in  which  pro- 
fiteers are  enabled  to  blockade  tJie  supply,  to  the 
rest  of  the  population,  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Pacifists  must  re-define  their  terms  till  "war" 
covers  the  whole  field  of  our  competitive  commercial 
life — the  everyday  operations  of  the  class-war. 


THE  Archbishop's  proposal  to-  close  all  Angli- 
can Churches  to  marriage  of  divorcees,  under 
Lord  Buckmaster's  Bill,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  51  to  50.  Whatever  may  be  one's  views 
with  regard  to  that  Bill,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Pi-imate's  attempt  to  contract  out  of  the  State  con- 
nection on  this  point  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  the  Established  Church.  If  the  enact- 
ments of  the  State  compel  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  conscience  of 
its  clergy  and  members,  then  surely  it  is  time  to 
reconsider  tlie  whole  question  of  a  State  Church. 
It  is  mere  compromise  on  a  vital  issue  to  desire  an 
excc]ition  in  a  single  isolated  instance  of  the  author- 
itv  of  the  State  oA'er  the  Church. 


AjS"  arrangement  has  i-ecently  been  made  _  by 
which  the  Co-operaiive  Wholesale  Society 
places  its  resources  in  building  materials, 
in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Building  Guild.  The  C.W.S.  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer and  buyer  of  building  material  in  the  coun- 
try, after  tlie  Government,  and  thus  the  Guild  will 
now  be  able  to  supply  material  as  well  as  labour. 
This  is  an  important  development  in  the  guild  move- 
ment, and  it  overcomes  one  of  the  main  difficulties 
with  which  local  authorities  were  faced  through  their 
haA^ing  no  buying  department  large  enough  to  cope 
with  the  present  situation. 
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The  Three 


furni8liiii<>'  it 
(lefecls.  'The 


People  who  liilk 
about  "«>-ettiii<>' 
out  of  the  sy.stem"' 
do  not  realise 
what  they  are  say- 
iii<>'.  It  is  as  iP  a 
mail  liviii<>'  in  a 
hadly-phnuK'fl  and 
%  v^^"^  ^H- (TY^f^  V  ♦  V       .jeri  y-])iiilt  house 

inui Joined  that  by 
ai  I  isl  i(  ;dly  he  could  overcome  these 
'system"  is  tlie  liouse  in  wliieh  we  all 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being'.  There  is  no  »et- 
ting  out  of  it  any  more  thiin  there  is  any  ineans  of 
living'  outside  our  own  skins.  The  various  methods 
of  softening  tlie  haish  appearance  of  oui'  industrial 
and  commercial  order  are  so  many  attempts  at  hiding 
the  defects  of  a  badly-designed  liouse. 

This  fact  has,  in  nppearance,  some  alarming  con- 
sequences. It  seems  to  make  social  idealism  not 
merely  beyond  our  attainment  but  actually  ijiconsist- 
enl.  with  the  conditions  of  existence.  It  looks  as 
tliough  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  a  life  of 
compromise. 

Suppose  now  we  accept  the  fact  that,  as  indivi- 
duals, we  cannot  break  away  from  that  economic 
order  whi(di  Society  as  a  whole  has  constructed  !  As 
we  do  so  and  reflect  iipon  the  matter,  a  truth  of  the 
most  vital  importance  dawns  upon  us.  V^'e  find  that 
we  ai'C  part  of  the  social  whole,  and  that  we  cannot 
separate  oiuselves  fiom  thf^  crimes  ;nid  follies  of  our 
fellow-men.  Not  in  mock  humility  or  merely  by  the 
exercise  of  imagination,  but  in  very  truth  we  aie 
guilty  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  system  which 
our  conscience  now  discovers  to  be  an  open  defiance 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  are  kinsman  to  the 
Capitalist  and  to  the  slave  who  cringes  to  him.  We 
are  one  with  the  piocurer  and  the  hailot.  The  poli- 
tician who  has  sold  his  soul  is  our  brother.  The 
bloodthirsty  mob  pursuing  "aliens"  through  the 
street  is  of  our  family. 

As  these  facts  sink  into  our  minds,  the  high,  walls 
of  self-righteousness  crumble,  and  onr  life  is  merged 
with  that  of  the  commxinity.  "Waves  of  shame  roll 
over  us  and  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  pride.  Crying 
"Peccavi,"  we  sink  to  ourlvnees. 

Obviously  that  is  the  beginning,  the  only  ])ossible 
beginning,  of  a  new  order  of  things.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  real  separation  from  the  world. 
There  is  no  one  so  unworldly  as  the  man  who  has 
thus  identified  himself  with  all  the  shame  of  the 
world.  The  most  distinctive  personality  is  that  of 
the  individual  who  has  lost  and  merged  himself  in 
the  mass.  That  very  act  of  identification  raises  him 
above  the  mass. 

The  giants  of  literature  to-day — the  Whitmans 
and  Dostoievskys — are  just  those  who  seem  to 


realise  most  deeply  their  oneness  with  the  crinun 
and  d(>cadent  elements  in  society.  Tolstoy  is  not 
Christian  as  Dostoievsky  because,  to  the  hist,  he  a 
tc^mpted  to  escape  from  society.  The  reason  wl 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
liistorical  landscape  is  becaiise  it  was  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  cross  of  a  common  thief.  The 
isolation  in  which  the  conventional  cross  stands 
obscures  tliis  fact.  It  is  tlie  three  crosses  which 
convey  the  real  mciiiiiiig  of  Christianity,  not  the 
one.  If  Jesus  were  always  represented  in  the  com-t 
pany  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  we  should  see  that  thifl 
comiiiiiiiity  of  guilt  instead  of  making  (.'lirisi  iaiiiiy 
impossible  really  Jirovides  tiie  ocf  iision  for  ;i  lieuin- 
ning  in  the  Christiiin  life. 

It  has  often  happened  that  what  appeared  to  be 
tlie  gi'eatcst  hindrance  to  faith  iuul  right  living  turns 
out  to  be  a  cause  of  iiisjiiraiion  and  instruction.  The 
rock  on  which  Old  Testament  faith  broke  again  and 
again  was  the  fact  that  the  "chosen  people"  were 
treated  no  liettei',  but  lather  worse,  than  otliei 
lieojile.  To  Jesus  this  fact  was  the  strongest  ]noo\ 
of  (lod's  perfection.  That  Ilis  sun  should  shiin 
alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  was  the  highest  at- 
tribute of  the  Divine  Character:  So  this  complicilv 
of  ours  in  the  tragic  moral  failure  of  our  race  will 
prove  to  be  tlie  starting  point  of  a  Christian  renais- 
sance. Not  till  the  Pharisee  is  beaten  out  of  us  can 
we  even  begin  to  lie  ("hristian,  and  the  attempt  tjjj 
distingiiish  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  woild  1 
schemes  for  "getting  out  of  the  system"  shows  th 
there  is  still  some  of  the  Pharisee  left  in  us. 

When  this  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for] 
social  sin  grows  among  us  we  shall  see  the  systeml 
begin  to  change.  What  holds  up  the  change  is  the) 
fact  that  instead  of  blaming  ourselves  we  are  alll 
busy  blaming  one  anothei-.  It  is  the  self'-satisfactionl 
of  the  jKissessing  class  and  the  self-righteousness  ofl 
the  Socialist  and  Pacifist  that  is  our  gjeatestj 
obstacle.  Jesus  found  that  the  greatest  Iocs  to  thel 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  Vicre  the  Phaiisees.  It  ifil 
tlie  same  to-day.  The  new  social  order  must  bej 
founded  on  confession  and  repentance.  Until  that] 
foundation  is  laid  nothing  can  be  done.  The  fact! 
that  we  are  economically  and  morally  one  is  thel 
starting  point  of  the  revolution.  I  see  nothing  fori 
it  but  a  deluge  of  humiliation  in  which  all  scoldinpfj 
and  censoriousness  shall  cease.  The  Kingdom  ofl 
God  will  not  come  till  we  are  so  humiliated  that  the] 
thought  tliat  it  could  come  to  such  as  us  startles  ancll 
amazes  us.  It  will  not  come  until  it  comes  as  a| 
surprise. 

This  Socialist  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  to  hs 
a  Christian  under  the  present  system  is  only  a  mi^ 
taken  way  of  saying  that  no  Pharisee  can  enter  tl 
Kingdom  of  God. 

THE  TRAMP. 


CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  QUAKER  STANDPOl NT.— | 

Public  addies^es  will  lie  p.ivpn  on  .Sim(lay  evenings  in 
May,  at  Devon=;!iir('  House,  Hisliopsoiato,  K.C,  ;it 

6..'i0.  May  2:Vd,  "The  T^isks  of  Qunkorism,"  hy\ 
Henry  T,  Hodgkin,  M.A.,  M.B, 


p 

lay,  May  21st,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 

On  Consistency. 


Ala.s !  I  am  uumasketl !  A  keen-eyed  reader  in 
eeds  has  performed  a  service  to  the  community  by 
vposiiig-  me  to  tlie  public  g-aze  as  the  viUaiu  that  I 


It  all  comes  of  my  confoundedly  awkward  regard 
)r  as  strict  an  accuracy  as  it  is  possible  to  maintain. 

think  it  was  "  Bobbie  "  Blatchford  who  once 
i-ote  :  "  There  is  not  a  newspaper  nor  a  novelist 
I  these  islands  wlio  dare  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
le  real  irutli  about  "Whitecliapel,  the  Strand,  and 
iccadilly."  That  is  certainly  a  fact.  But  another 
|ually  certain  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  these 
lauds  who  dare  tell  the  wliole  trutii  and  the  real 
•uth  about  himself.  And  that  is  not  to  be  wondered 
t  when  one  thinks  of  the  terrible  conse(iuences 
kely  to  follow  the  slightest  possible  revelation  of 

uth  with  regard  to  oneself.  Mine  is  a  case  in 
oiut,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  ! 

In  a  recent  article  I  mentioned  the  fact  that,  with 
le  exception  of  a,,  sum  of  something-  under  £15 
-hich  my  wife  had  to  her  credit   in    the  local 

Co-op,"  I  was  quite  conscience-free  in  the  matter 
i  interest.  That  frank  admission  was  my  undoing  ! 
,ast  week  the  postman  pushed  the  following  post- 
ard  into  my  letter-box  : 

"Dear  Comrade, — Con.sistency  has  a  propaganda 
alue.  Surely  for  this  reason  alone  you  will  try  to 
iduce  your  wife  to  refuse  interest  on  her  little  bit 
1  the  'Co-op.'  If  you  realise  veiy  vividly  that 
I vest  is  robbery,  then  you  will  be  compelled  to 
'  being  a  robber.  And  your  action  will  make 
ilier  people  realise  that  they  are  robbers." 

There  you  have  it  plain  and  pat !  The  above  ex- 
osure  Avas  signed  by  a  good  comrade  who  is  deter- 
lined  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  known  for  anytliing 
ther  than  tlie  robber  that  I  am  proved  to  be  on  my 
wn  confession.  As  usual,  it  is  Eve's  fault!  But 
way  witli  such  a  cowardly  defence !  I  will  accept 
iy  castigation  like  a  man. 

Ifow  what  am  I  to  do  about  it?  The  "Co-op"  in- 
ists  upon  paying  my  wife  five  per  cent,  on  that 
•retched  £lo.  And  my  wife  accepts  it  and  thereby 
ecomes  a  robber.  And  I,  being  an  accessory  to  tlie 
eed,  become  a  robber,  too — a  receiver  of  stolen 
oods. 

My  course  is  clear.  I  must  persuade  my  wife  to 
efnse  that  five  per  cent.,  and  thus  we  shall  cease  to 
e  robbers. 

But  hold  a  minute,  good  comrade.    Tliis  is  taking 
\y  breath  away  !    Can  we  really  cease  to  be  robbers 
li'  ii  we  liave  lold  the  "Co-op"  to  keep  that  15s. 
are  paying  us  annually?    Can  freedom  of  the 
be  bought  for  sucli  a  l)eggarly  sum?    0]i,  that 
fre  possible  ! 
Jjct  me  address  a  few  postcards  to  my  judge. 
My  brother  from  Leeds,  consistency,  as  you  truly 
irk,  ha,-,  a  propaganda  value.    Will  you  there- 
refuse  to  buy  any  article  of  food,  or  clotliing, 
iiything  else  you  require,  before  you  are  quite 
lusfied  that  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

its  production  are  not  being  robbed  or  exploited? 
AVili  you,  for  instance,  refuse  to  have  a  meal  at  a. 
restaurant  because  you  know  that  the  waitresses  are 
being  grossly  underpaid  for  their  services?  Will 
you  refuse  to  burn  coal  because  the  miner  declares 
that  he  is  being  robbed  on  every  toil  he  raises  to  the 
pit-head  ?  AA^ill  you  refuse  to  ride  in  a  train  bec-ause 
the  railwaymen  say  that  they  are  not  at  present  re- 
ceiving a  living  wage,  which  means  that  they  are 
being  robbed  while  performing  a  service  for  you? 
During  the  war,  my  comrade,  you  were  a  pacifist. 
Did  you  refuse  to  consume  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc., 
because  you  knew  that  these  articles  were  heavily 
taxed  for  war  purposes,  and  that  everything  you 
bought  Jielped  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war?  Do 
you  refuse  to  pay  the  present  lieavy  taxation  in  the 
form  of  entertainment  tax  and  the  hundred  and  one 

other  forms  of  definite  taxation?    Do  you  But 

why  continue  this  useles.s  catechism?  Of  course 
yon  are  iiot  "consistent"  in  any  of  these  things. 

The  only  time  during  which  I  felt  that  I  was 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  consistency  was  while  I 
was  in  prison  as  a  pacifist,  knowing  that  instead  of 
helping  the  war,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  I  was 
actually  costing  the  nation  about  £80  a  year.  But 
even  there  I  was  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  my 
inconsistency. 

There  are,  I  believe,  certain  clear-cut  decisions 
that  each  one  of  us  can  arrive  at  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  consistency.  What  these 
decisions  amount  to  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
spirit  of  adventure  within  each  individual.  Some  of 
us  have  decided  that  in  order  to  hasten  forward  the 
Revolution  we  will  "live  dangerously"  ;  that  we  will 
be  content  with  a  roof  and  a  minimum  of  comfort 
from  week  to  week;  that  whatever  we  may  find  in 
our  purse  at  the  week-end,  over  and  above  the  needs 
of  the  moment,  we  will  leturn  to  the  Common  Fund, 
just  as  the  "Co-op"  returns  to  its  members  all  they 
have  paid  over  and  above  the  cost  of  producing  and 
selling  the  articles  boiight  from  the  stores.  For 
myself,  the  "Common  Fund"  means  everything 
making  towaids  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 
And  in  spite  of  that  wretched  15s.  which  my  wife 
and  I  are  stealing  from  ourselves  and  onv  fellow- 
members  in  the  "Co-op,"  we  are  still  happily  free 
from  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  surplus  wealth  ! 
Undoubtedly  the  Co-operative  movement  should  free 
itself  from  the  inconsistency  of  paying  interest. 
But  that  is  a  much  harder  job  than  my  friend  sug- 
gests. Capital  (as  distinct  from  cai)italists)  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  "Co-op"  and  by  various 
trading  departments  of  tlie  Socialist  movement,  and 
our  present  system  makes  it  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  withoiit  the  interest  basis.  When  we  have 
a  majority  of  Co-operators  in  the  country,  and  all 
Co-operators  are  Socialists,  the  interest  evil  will  dis- 
appear. ^Meanwhile  that  15s.  goes  towards  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  Socialism  among  Co-operators  by 
means  of  a  local  Labour  paper — and  I  wisb  it  were 
ten  thousand  times  as  much ! 
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The  Labour  Manifesto. 

Tile  refusal  of  Labour  to  assist  iu  the  export  of 
munitions  attacks  the  octopus  of  Diplomacy  iu  the 
right  spot.  The  Allies'  treatment  of  Soviet  Russia 
is  directed  against  tlie  most  characteristic  and  suc- 
cessful effort  of  Labour  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of 
Capital.  The  Russian  Revolution  has  become  the 
wymbol  of  that  deliverance  for  which  millions  in 
everj'  country  are  looking.  Destroy  that  and  a  blow 
is  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Labour's  hopes.  We 
especially  welcome  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
■workers  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  they  are  now 
awake  to  their  international  responsibilities.  This 
manifesto  issued  by  Labour  leaders  lifts  their  move- 
ment on  to  another  plane  than  that  on  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  fight.  Here  is  a  disinterested 
effort  to  secure  freedom  for  experiment  to  a  people 
working  out  their  own  economic  and  social  salva- 
tion. The  manifesto  is  the  more  admirable  inas- 
much as  it  is  signed  by  men  who  have  expressed 
their  disbelief  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Bol- 
shevik Government. 

A  New  Form  of  Strike. 

The  threatened  action  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  to  that  of  the  ordinary  strike.  For  here 
it  is  the  character  of  the  work  demanded  against 
which  protest  is  demanded,  and  not  the  conditions 
under  which  that  work  is  done.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  action  as  that  of  the  builders  in  refusing  to  put 
up  jerry-built  dwellings  for  poor  tenants.  "We  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  line.  Let  Labour 
move  on  to  that  plane  on  which  the  conscientious 
objector  struck  against  Military  Service,  and  a  new, 
more  impelling,  and  altogether  finer  spirit  will  mani- 
fest itself  throughout  the  movement.  The  motive 
of  such  a  strike,  rightly  regarded,  is  not  the  enforce- 
ment of  demands  but  the  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  character  of  the  work  performed. 


OUR  AT  HOME. 

The  last  "Crusader"  AT  HOME  for  the  season 
will  be  held  at  the  Minerva  Cafe,  Holborn,  on 
Wednesday,  June  2nel,  at  5-30  p.m.  W^e  are  glad 
on  these  occasions  to  see  any  readers  of  the 
"Crusader"  who  are  in  London.  Will  those  intend- 
ing to  come  notify  us  at  the  Office  in  order  that  we 
may  know  for  how  many  to  provide. 


"That  is  Life.  " 


The  blue  of  the  sky.  (he  blue  and  gieen  of  the 
sea,  the  intensity  of  nigiit  witli  its  miracle  of  stars, 
tlie  uiiiolding  of  the  day  at  dawn,  the  quiet  sanctity 
— the  rcceptivenes.s  of  evening;  these  great  infiiiii(>, 
primeval  things  are  crowded  out  of  consciousness  by 
the  niechaui(.'al  cruelties  of  modern  life.  Mankind 
wrestles  with  the  giant  machine  that  crushes  its 
l)oncs  into  bread,  wliile  b'eut  over  tiie  waste  of  human 
effort  is  the  unheeded  benediction  of  life  in  nudti-- 
lude.    For  the  greater  number  of  people  life  is  th« 
flippant  criticism  in  a  daily  pai)er,  an  article  manu-^ 
factured  in  Fleet  Street,  not  the  reverberating  echoe 
of  God  in  nature  and  human  nature.    It  is  familiar 
to  heai-  peo})le  di.smiss  some  current  atrocity  in  th 
I'ress  with  the  stereotypcd'phiase  :  "Tliat  is  life' 
More  often  it  is  death. 


Jiut  in  spite  of  our  failures  there  is  that  in  maa^ 
which  seeks  to  .secure.  Love's  labours  are  too  often 
lost,  but  it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all.  The  bioken  lights  of  life  illu 
mine  the  darkness,  if  only  for  a  moment,  that  the 
watchers  in  tlie  night  may  see.  Suffering  and 
sorrow  are  only  the  negative  realities  of  life.  The 
lily  throws  a  shadow  on  the  grass  because  the  sun 
is  real.  The  stars  are  tlie  iTicidcnts  of  life — not  the 
darkness. 

Life  can,  and  shoxdd  be  a  romance,   a  story  of 
magic,  a  fairy  tale.    And  could  we  but  gather  it  all 
into  the  circumference  of  our  days,  it  would  be  that 
It  is  heroic  as  well  as  ])itiful,  splendid  as  well  as 
stupid.    There  is  no  life  for  him  who  despises  life 
however  blurred  or  broken  it  may  be. 

What  men  and  women  think  they  need  is  beyond 
them,  like  Tupitcr  and  Venus.    There  is  no  end  to 
t!ie  vanity  of  human  wishes.      Against  us  in  the 
l)Ook  of  life  are  set  the  things  v,'e  asked  for,  but  di( 
not  need.    Agjiinst  us,  too,  are  set  the  things  we 
needed,  but  did  not  ask  for.    Liit  Ave  live  and  learn 
Tiie  end  is  not  yet.    The  world  is  still  in  its  child 
hood,  and  like  cliildren  wo  are  just  beginning  to 
look  around  us  and  notice  things.    The  world  is  in 
a  turmoil,  not  becans?  we  are  dying,  but  because  w 
are  Ix'giiming  to  live. 

CHRIS  MASSIF. 


FELLOWSHIP    OF    RECONCILIATION  (London  Union) 

OPKN     AIT?     M(,SFTO.\.— T'lifby,  May  21st,  at  5.4 
M:ii1.l;'  Arch,  C.  Paul  G'.i'ldon,  .)   Nowton  rlan-is     At  T-'lo 
\\';ilti!nin<<to\\-,   lloo  St'.x-l,   V.ov.  1?.   V,'.   Rorcnson.  S-0 
liaii'pstead,  West  End  Groon.  0.  Paul  G'iildon,  Ivy  Sht^klon 
'r»ip-;<l  iy,  May  2)tli,  at  -V-lo,  ^.farMe  Arch,  C.  Paul  Gliddon 
V\  .         Hancock.    Yv'cdnosday,  May  2(itli,  at  7-  45,  Lewis 
li.ani,  the  Market  Place,  Kev.  F,  Fincliaui,  Horace  Fullei 
Tliursdiv,   Mav   27th,   at  7-45,    Koiiti.t;h  Town,   comer  of 
!,oio;hton  Poad  and  Kentish  Tovvn  Poad,  Horace  Fuller,  .E 
Oakes,  Fndav,   xMav  28th,  at  5-45,  Marhle  Arch,  H.  1 
ProwH.  Horace  Fuller,  Clifiord  Newton.    At  7-45,  Waltham 
litow.  Hoe  Street,  Alfred  Cordell    C.  Paul  Gliddon.    At  8 
jMU.,  Hauipstciid,  We^t  End  Green,  W.  II,  Hancock,  Ivy 
Slieldot). 
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The  Religious  Press. 

liv  1{EV.  SEAAVAUD  BEDDUAV. 


I 

N||r  Marriage  aud  (.livorte  arc  being-  tliseus.sed  a  lot 
lately.    In  most  quarters  there  is  evidently  a  deep- 
ening eonvietiou  that  the  present  position  must  be 
altered.    The  recent  discu.ssion   in   the   House  of 
Lords  made  it  clear  that  a  serious  crisis  between  the 
('lunch  of  England  and  the  State  was  at  hand,  for 
Church's  view  on  the  matter  was  not  that  held 
the  Slate.    Commentiiig   on   this  crisis,  the 
"iU'hallenge"  says  :  "The  duly  of  the  Church  is  clear ; 
must  form  its  own  judgment  of  what  is  its  right 
nse  and  follow  that  course,  leaving  the  State  to 
a'  I  as  it  thinks  right  in  maintaining  or  abandoning 
the  establishment."    In  other  words,  the  Church 
reserves  its  right  to  be  a  conscientious  objector! 
And  if  on  this  question,  why  not  on  other  questions? 
AVhy  not,  for  example,  on  war?    Brit  perhaps  that 
is  too  much  to  expect,  while  the  Poles  are  doing- 
well  against  the  Reds. 

«         *  » 

>n  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  the 
"thallenge"  makes  an  intei-esting  suggestion.  I 
quote:  "AVe  are  most  eager  that  the  conditions  of 
divorce  should  be  equalised  as  between  the  sexes. 
AVe  desire  that  there  shall  be  provincial  courts,  so 
lhat  poor  people  shall  have  access  to  the  law.  But 
most  of  all  we  desiie  separation  of  the  religious 
ceremony;  we  should  like  the  Church  to  declare  that 
it  would  not  solemnise  marriage  except  for  those 
who  had  already  been  married  in  a  civic  sense  at  the 
Registry  Office.  Then  the  leligiou.s  ceremony 
woidd  begin  to  mean  something  real,  as  in  many 

cs  it  does  not  at  present."" 

w'hat  do  we  mean  when  v.  e  speak  of  a  Labour  In- 
u  rnational?  In  the  "Methodist  Times"  I  am  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Basil  Mathews  asks  ns  to  think  this  ques- 
tion out  a  bit  more  than  most  of  us  have  done.  It 
is  not  enough,  he  tells  us,  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
white  races  only.  AA'c  must  enlarge-tlie  geography 
of  our  sympathies  and  understanding  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  Labour  problem.  Many,  however,  ([uite 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  their  policy  wide 
enough  to  include  the  colouied  man.  Says  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  his  timely  attack  on  the  narrow  out- 
look:  "The  white  Trade  Unions  of  Johannesburg, 
for  instance,  act  largely  on  the  principle  that  they 
can  only  raise  and  maintain  the  standaid  of  life  and 
Wages  of  tlie  white  by  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
black  from  tlic  ranks  of  skilled  laborn-.  That  is  the 
policy  that  pronipled  the  ultimatum  which  threw 
thousands  of  coloured  drill-sharpeners  out  of  skilled 
employment  back  into  the  ocean  of  unskilled  labour. 
That  means  that — as  between  white  and  black — 
white  Trade  Unionism  exists  (o  EEDrcE  and  not  to 

se  the  standard  of  life  for  black  labour." 

»         *  * 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  same  ]))in- 
ciple  holds  with  precision  with  Indians,  Cliinese, 
and  Japanese  in  relation  to  South  Africa,  Austral- 
asia, California,  and  Vancouver."  It  is  an  import- 
ant question  that  is  here  raised.    And  a  great  deal 


in  the  future  will  dejjend  on  how  it  is  finally  dealt 
with.  A  coherent  International  policy  must  be 
found  by  Labour,  a  policy  which  will  cover  all  races. 
It  is  hypocritical  for  Labour  leaders  to  talk  at  large 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  then  exclude  a  great 
proportion  of  the  human  race.  There  are,  fortun- 
ately, some  Labour  leaders  who  are  quite  alive  to 
the  wrongness — and  to  the  danger — of  the  present 
position.  These  men  must  be  given  every  support 
in  their  efforts  to  create  a  truly  international  mind 
in  the  ranks  of  white  Labour. 

«         *  « 

Talking  of  coloured  races,  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing a  most  interesting  article  on  a  great  new  pos- 
sibility in  China.  In  a  word,  China  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  David  to  slay  Goliath.  The  Goliath, 
in  this  case,  is  Chinese  Illiteracy,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibly difficult  nature  of  the  Chinese  language,' 
and  the  David  is  a  new  language  system  as  simple 
as  the  old  one  was  difficult.  The  promise  of  the 
new  system  is  nothing  less  than  the  opening  of 
millions  of  minds  to  knowledge  hitherto  utterly  be- 
yond their  reach. 

*         *  * 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Chinese  language  :  "To 
acquire  Chinese  is  a  work  for  men  with  bodies  of 
brass,  heads  of  oak,  hands  of  spring-steel,  eyes  of 
eagles,  hearts  of  ajtostles,  memories  of  angels,  and 
lives  of  Methusaleh."  Por  centuries,  scholarship 
has  been  prized  by  the  Chinese  as  the  highest  of  all 
attainments;  and  China's  greatest  scholars  have 
been  elevated  almost  to  the  position  of  gods.  I 
should  think  so !  To  read  the  simplest  of  books  it 
is  necessary  to  know  some  two  thousand  different 
characters,  and  a  good  Chinese  dictionary  contains 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  diiSerent  characters  ! 
The  alphabet  is  the  last  thing  of  all  to  be  mastered, 
if  indeed  it  is  ever  fully  mastered  !  And  the  result 
is  that  there  are  324  million  illiterates  in  that  coun- 
try. But  now  comes  the  National  Phonetic  System 
of  Chu-yin,  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Onlj'  thirty-nine  signs 
are  to  be  used,  and  they  are  all  easily  learned  and 
easily  written,  and  no  word  will  have  more  than 
three  letters.  Oh,  my  !  AATiat  a  relief  to  little  boys 
in  school !  Now  everything  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  ideas  the  Chinese  are  taught.  The  article  from 
which  I  have  quoted  appears  in  the  "Methodist 
Times,"  and  it  states  that  the  Britisj)  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  already  taken  in  hand  the  publica- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Phonetic  Script. 
»         *  » 

I  have  just  space  to  note  that  the  "Christian 
AA^orld"  is  alarmed  because  the  railwaymen  have 
been  helping  the  slio])  assistants  in  the  John  Lewis 
strike.  It  is  urged  that  such  action  by  men  "who 
are  not  affected  in  the  least  degree  by  the  strike" 
threatens  the  whole  business  system.  "AA'e  cannot 
have  it  so  long  as  we  value  liberty,"  is  the  comment. 
Just  what  the  railwaymen  said  when  they  leaiiied 
the  conditions  of  work  at  John  Lewis's  ! 
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Professional  Secrets. 


1 


In  days  wlien  iudustiy  was  organised  in  guilds, 
craftsmanship  was  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as  a 
"niysiery,"  iuitiatiou  into  which  could  only  be 
secured  by  special  favour.  The  soci'ct  character  of 
craftsmanship  was  empliasised  for  ol)vious  reasons. 
It  heightened  the  importance  of  tliose  in  the  guild 
and  made  them  more  secure  in  their  .monopoly  of 
the  branch  of  iudustiy  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

This  professional  jealousy  did  not,  of  course,  die 
out  with  the  guilds.  It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  ever 
it  was.  The  various  occupations  engaged  in  by  the 
"upper"  classes  are  carefully  guarded  against  in- 
trusion from  below  by  expensive  preparatoiy  courses 
of  education.  These  make  it  impossible  for  men 
and  women  of  no  capital  to  follow  the  vocation  in 
whicli  they  can  best  serve  the  community.  But  in 
addition  to  the  economic  barrier,  there  is  the  barrier 
of  alleged  mystery.  The  secrets  of  the  profession 
are  spoken  of  in  awed  whispers.  The  "amateur" 
is  treated  with  derision  and  the  bluiulcrs  of  his  in- 
experience become  the  stock  joke  of  the  select  few. 

The  war  has  done  someiliing  to  explode  tliis 
superstition.  8nch  a  shifting  of  men  and  women 
from  one  occupation  to  another  as  took  place  then 
could  not  be  without  its  effect.  It  finally  destroyed 
the  idea  that  women  were  physically  and  psycho- 
logically unfitted  for  the  work  hitherto  reserved  for 
men.  The  professional  soldier  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  down  the  barriers  and  to  admit,  in  thou- 
sands, as  commissioned  officers,  both  those  who  had 
served  in  the  ranks  and  those  v.dio  had  never  served 
in  any  military  capacity.  Tlie  comparative  ease 
with  which  many  of  these  assimilated  the 
"mysteries"  of  the  commissioned  officer  and  proved 
their  courage  and  ability  gave  striking  evidence  of 
the  baselessness  of  the  myth  that  only  those  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  social  caste  and  passing  through  a 
certain  professional  course  of  training  were  fit  to 
hold  commands. 

One  of  tlie  most  mischievous  forms  of  this  super- 
stition is  that  which  guardsi  against  all  but  members 
of  the  "  upper"  class  the  whole  field  of  diplomacy. 
It  is  this  that  has  fought  and  still  fights  against 
democratic  control  of  international  relations.  But 
the  prestige  of  secret  diplomacy  like  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  has  been  destroyed  by  tlie  war. 
Europe  will  surely  never  assert  seriously  again  that 
the  men  who  brought  about  the  war  and  fashioned 
the  Peace  Treaty  are  the  only  men  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  such  matters. 

The  professional  politician,  too,  has  had  his  day. 
The  old  parliamentary  hand  with  his  expert  know- 
ledge of  pulling  wires  is,  we  will  hope,  soon  to  give 
way  to  another  type  of  law-maker.  The  secrecy 
that  surrounds  the  leaders  of  governments  to-day 
and  endows  them  Avith  a  sort  of  superhuman  char- 
acter is  utterly  mistaken.  They  are,  after  all,  A-ery 
ordinary  men  with  very  ordinal y  minds.  The  lime- 
light of  Press  adulation  and  the  mysterious  authority 
supposed  to  attach  to  all  governments  (carefully 
cultivated  by  said  govenimeiits),  are  alone  respon- 


sible for  the  reputation  they  have  acquired.  It  it 
the  modern  version  of  the  divinity  that  once  hedgec 
about  the  King — like  that  it  will  go. 

One  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  of  the  niysterj 
shrouding  the  editorial  "we."  But  the  laughter  v. 
not  untinged  with  sadness,  foi-  tlie  autlioiity  of  tb« 
])rinted  page,  tlic  credulity  of  the  jjublic  as  to  tlw 
fitness  of  tliese  self-elected  makers  of  opinion  to  con 
tiol  the  mind  of  tlie  nation,  is  one  of  the  most  tiagii 
features  of  modern  liie.  A  closer  knowledge  of  ih( 
personalities  in  journalism  would  destroy  it  beyom 
hope  of  recovery.  But  it  is  just  that  closer  know 
ledge  which  the  conventions  of  the  newspaper  worl< 
make  it  so  hard  to  obtain.  The  mystery  suriouiul 
iug  the  sciibe  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  his  trade 

It  is  in  the  fiehl  of  religion,  of  course,  that  tlii.' 
exploitation  of  professional  secrets  has  been  cariie( 
to  its  most  audacious  length.  The  craft  of  th( 
priest  and  the  iiieacher  is  guarded  by  an  elaborati 
tlieoiy  which  denies  the  possibility  of  inspiration  t( 
the  layman  and  amateur,  and  even  where  this  tlieor 
is  not  definitely  held,  a  very  stubborn  belief  in  tin 
superior  authority  of  "the  cloth"  still  holds  it 
ground.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  th< 
founder  of  Christianity  was  a  layman. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  exempt  the  Labou 
world  from  these  general  charges.  The  ancieu 
jealousies  of  the  guilds  live  on  vigorously  in  tb< 
Trade  Unions  of  to-day.  It  manifests  itself  in  tin 
colonies  in  the  lefusal  to  allow  black  Labour  iti 
rights.  It  is  seen  in  the  struggle  to  oust  womei 
from  the  employments  in  which  they  engaged  duriu{ 
the  war.  It  appears  again  in  the  jealousy  of  dilu 
tees.  It  is  apparent  in  all  branches  of  industry  ii 
the  incessant  fiiction  between  overlapping  Tradi 
Unions. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  different  stat< 
of  things  we  require  an  entirely  new  economic  am 
industrial  basis.  At  the  root  of  most  of  this  jealous; 
is  the  fear  of  losing  a  monopoly  and  endangering  ou 
livelihood.  Equal  security  and  ecpial  o])portunit; 
for  all  to  follow  their  true  vocation  must  be  ai 
essential  feature  of  the  society  of  the  future.  Thi 
community  must  have  the  services  of  those  be-s 
fitted  by  natural  abilities  to  serve  in  the  various  de 
partments  of  life. 

But  something  more  is  required.  And  that  is  < 
positive  joy  in  imparting  the  "secrets"  of  one's  owi 
craft.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  imitate  thos( 
generous  men  of  all  ages  who  found  their  greates 
happiness  in  initiating  the  uuinstructed  into  the 
mysteries  in  whicli  their  own  minds  delighted.  Tin 
real  genius  is  always  trying  to  explain  himself 
Just  because  l)eisonality  is  an  unfathomabh 
mystery  there  is  no  need  to  hedge  it  about  witl 
artificial  safeguards  against  unworthy  imitation 
lie  who  learned  most  fully  the  secret  of  life  sait 
"Follow  Me,"  and  spent  His  days  in  initiating  all 
who  would  learn  His  secret  into  tlie  wisdom  of  Ilif 
heart  and  the  nivslerv  of  His  Nature. 
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Phc  Co-operative  Movement  and  the  Revolution. 


Bv  A.  FENNER  BROCKWAY. 


"When  Robert  Owen,  one  ot  tlie  fouuders  of  the 
i-opciative  iiioveineul,  avus  in  Fiaukfoit  just  prior 

the  Coiigi'es.s  of  >Soveroi<jus  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
•  wa.s  iiiviled  to  atleiul  what  he  deseribes  as  "a 
uuptuoiis  diinier"  iu  order  that  Ihe  representatives 

the  tweuty-two  goveruiueiits  there  assembled 
ight  hear  the  secretary  of  the  Cori<,'ress,  M.  Grreutz, 
.'bate  witli  hini  the  re.speetive  advantages  of  Capi- 
lism  and  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

Robert  Owen  urged  that  through  the  progress  of 
•ience  the  means  ampl\-  existed  to  provide  every 

an  and  woman  with  the  needs  of  life.  "It  is  only 
?cessary,"  he  said,  "that  we  should  all  co-operate." 

n'hat  was  my  surprise  to  hear  the  reply  of  the 
cuued  secretary!"  writes  Owen  in  his  auto- 
iography.  "  'Yes/  he  said,  and  apparently  speak- 
ig  for  tlie  governments,  'we  know  that  very  well ; 

at  WE  DO  SOT  W.VNT  THE  MASS  TO  BECOME  WEALTHY 
N'U  IXUEPEXDENT  OF  US.  IloW  COULD  WE  GOVERN 
HEM  IF  THEY  WERE?' 

This  utterance  was  a  revelation  to  Robert  Owen, 
t  showed  him  that  so  far  from  accepting  his  pro- 
osals,  the  great  ones  of  tlie  earlii  would  resolutely 
-e  them,  however  beneficial  and  reasonable, 
r  misgovernment  was  not  a  matter  of  ignorance, 
hey  had  no  desire  to  remove  povertv  from  the 
orid. 

There  are  now  four  million  members  of  Co-opera- 
ive  Societies  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  This  means 
hat  oue-tliird  of  the  population  are  connected  with 
he  movement.  "What  power  they  would  possess  if 
hey  were  all  animated  by  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
tobeit  Owen ! 

It  must  frankly  be  confessed  that  the  vast  majority 
f  Co-operative  members  have  not  joined  the  moAe- 
lent  from  any  idealistic  motive.  They  have  joined 
•ecause  they  have  found  tbat  they  can,  on  the  whole, 
uy  their  needs  as  cheaply  at  "the  Co-op"  as  any- 
/here  else,  and,  in  addition,  count  on  a  "divi."  at 
he  end  of  the  quarter.  Tiiis  "divi.,"  unconsciously 
aved,  proves  of  great  service  tx)  the  housewife,  par- 
icularly  in  meeting  large  occasional  items  of 
xpeuditure  like  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  boots,  or  of  neAV 
lothes,  or  a  piece  of  furniture. 

The  Co-operative  "divi.,"  liowever,  is  not  the 
ame  thing  as  a  Capitalist  dividend.  It  is  not  un- 
arned  income.  It  is  simply  repayment  to  the  pur- 
haser  of  the  difference  between  what  she  has  been 
harged  for  goods  bought  during  the  quarter  and 
he  cost  price.  There  is  notliing  immoral  about 
hat,  so.  long  as  those  who  have  produced  t])e  goods 
lave  justice. 

But  whilst  the  motive  ot  membership  of  the  Co- 
tperative  movement  is  most  frequently  utilitarian, 
ts  effect  is  revolutionary.  The  basis  of  "Co-opera- 
ion  is  PRODUCTION  for  use,  in  oi)position  to  the 
;apitalist  ba.sis  of  production  for  profit. 

The  movement,  for  instance,  owns  vast  tracts  of 
ami  on  which  wheat  is  grown,  it  owns  cornmills, 


it  owns  bakeries,  it  owns  stores.  Here,  from  the 
first  stage  to  the  last,  the  individual  profit  is  elimi- 
nated aiTd  service  of  the  consumers  is  the  one  object. 
If  all  members  of  the  community  were  members 
OF  the  Co-operative  movement  and  if  the  scope  of 

THE  MOVEMENT  INCLUDED  THE  PROVISION  OF  ALL  THE 
needs  of  LIFE,  THE  SOCIALIST  REVOLUTION  WE 
DESIRE  WOULD,  SO  FAR  AS  THE  CONSUMER  IS  CON- 
CERNED, BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

When  once  this  is  understood,  the  natural  and 
permanent  place  whicli  the  Co-operative  moveineut 
occupies  in  the  Labour  movement  will  be  recognised. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  difference  between 
the  Co-operative  method  and  the  Socialist  method 
is  that  the  former  is  voluntary  and  the  latter  com- 
pulsory. The  argument  is  tliat  one  need  not  join  a 
Co-operative  Society,  whilst  Socialists  would  set  up 
a  monopoly  for  the  Municipality  or  the  State,  to 
which  all  must  go.  Consideration  will  show  that 
even  this  differentiation  is  not  sound.  John  Penny 
puts  the  point  well  in  liis  I.L.P.  pamphlet,^^  "Co- 
operation :  An  Economic  and  Political  Force." 

"Let  us  iniagine  a  village  with  1,000  liouseholds.  500 
households  are  connected  with  the  Co-opeiative  bociety 
and  trade  at  the  Stores;  the  other  500  are  not,  and  then' 
tiade  maintains  five  private  shops  in  the  village. 

"The  (Jo-operativc  Society  conducts  an  enelgetic  campaign, 
and  draws  another  400  families  into  the  Society.  Foui' 
y!ri\-atc  shopkeepers  put  up  the  shutters  and  steal  away. 
Tbat  is  not  voluntaiy  on  the  part  of  the  four  tradesmen. 
'J'he  Co-operative  Society  is  exercismg  a  considerahlo 
amount  of  compulsion. 

"The  Society  continues  its  campaign,  and  draws  another  80 
familie-i  into '  the  Stores.  That  only  leaves  twenty  die- 
liards— Iveen  individualists— not  sufficient  to  keep  even  one 
private  shop  going.  So  the  last  private  shopkeeper  dis- 
appears The  anti-Co-operators  are  then  put  to  it  to  get 
supplies.  If  thcv  go  to  the  next  village  there  are  a  lot 
inconveniences,  and  possibly  the  same  process  lias  Ijcen 
<-oing  on  theie.  The  anti-(.'o-operators  must  either  get  their 
s.ipplies  from  the  Co-oi)crative  Stores  or  die  of  starvation. 
They  are  compelled  to  become  Co-operators, 

"til.-  Socialist  savs  :— 'The  municipality  sliall  run  tiaii.s, 
and  people  who  want  to  ride  in  tram-car.s  must  patLoiiisc 
the  municipal  ones.  No  private  trams  i^hall  run  llio 
Co-operator  says:  'Ultimately  all  the  people  shall  cat  Co- 
operative flour'or  go  without.  There  shall  be  no  pnvat«Iy- 
owncd  cornmills.'     ''.Vlieie  is  the  difference?" 

Two  words  ot  warning  must  be  written,  however. 

The  Co-operative  movement  is  liable  to  look  at 
tlie  industrial  problem  too  extdusively  from  the 
])oint  of  view  of  the  consumer,  just  as  the  Trade 
Union  movement  is  liable  to  look  at  it  too  exclu- 
sively from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer.  If 
the  Co-operative  movement  is  io  be  equal  to  the 
need  of  the  time,  it  must  recognise  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  demand  for  workers'  control  and 
direct  participation  in  the  management  ot  the  indus- 
tiy  or  service  in  which  tliey  are  engaged. 

"^And,  most  important  of  all,  the  members  of  the 
Co-operative  movement  must  recover  the  idealistic 
spirit  with  which  Robert  Owen  set  out.  Otherwise 
it  may  help  in  construf  ting  the  body  of  Socialism, 
but  tlie  soul  of  the  New  Order  will  not  dwell  therein. 
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Tlie  \vliile  suiiliH'ht  glared  on  llic  dcseit  sand. 
The  dwarf  sfiub  threw  no  shade.  Only  wliere  Uie 
level  plain  broke  out  in  locky  a])])roaclies  to  the 
monutain  whieli  dominated  the  landscajx'  was  there 
any  place  where  mau  or  beast  could  find  relief  from 
the  pitiless  heat. 

The  Sheep-herder^ 

The  single  moving  figure  in  the  scene  was  that  of 
a  sheep-herder,  swarthy,  lithe,  Avith  lestless  burn- 
ing- eyes.  His  presence  there  had  a  history — a  his- 
torj^  which  has  no  small  share  in  the  story  of  our 
race.  For  this  man  did  not  belong  to  tlie  scenes 
amid  which  he  moved.  Born  of  a  slave  people,  h(> 
himself  had  been  reared  in  royal  surroundings.  ]5y 
birth,  by  temperament,  by  all  the  instincts  of  his 
passionate  nature,  he  belonged  to  the  exploited,  by 
cir(Uimstances  he  was  of  the  exploiters.  There  had 
been  a  stormy  x>eriod  in  his  youth  when  he  liad  re- 
belled against  the  scented  xmrealities  of  his  Court 
life.  The  playing  fountains,  the  strutting  peaco(dvs, 
the  luxurious  divans,  all  the  barbaroiis  metallic  mag- 
nificence of  militaiv^  display  would  be  swe])t  out  of 
his  luind  by  the  sight  of  the  bent  backs  of  his  kins- 
men hoeing  in  the  long  rows  of  black  soil.  In  evei  y 
fibre  of  his  being  he  knew  that  he  belonged  to  the 
slave  and  not  to  the  master.  To  deny  that  would 
have  been  to  deny  himself. 

And  then  one  day,  at  sight  of  a  case  of  brutal  in- 
justice, his  smouldering  indignation  burst  into  a 
flame,  and  he,  the  protege  of  princes  and  princesses, 
dared  to  slay  a  member  of  the  ruling  class.  Among 
a  people  ready  for  freedom  the  deed  would  have  been 
as  a  spark  in  dried  grass.  But  the  snivelling  slaves 
for  whom  he  had  risked  everything  made  no  move- 
ment. They  could  not  distinguish  between  him  and 
those  among  whom  he  Had  been  reared.  To  them 
he  was  one  of  their  masters.  That  sympathy  could 
overleap  class  barriers  they  could  not  believe.  His 
own  people  turned  against  him.  The  news  of  his 
deed  had  already  antagonised  the  Court  circles. 
The  hot-headed  ;voung  rebel  stood  alone. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — he  fled. 

The  Exile. 

In  that  ancient  world  there  were  wide  spaces  in 
which  a  man  might  easily  lose  himself.  '  The  soli- 
tary fugitive  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  silence 
of  the  wilderness.  Here  were  no  Court  intrigues, 
no  servile  Jiate.  Here  he  could  be  himself.  But 
he  carried  with  him  the  bitter  memory  of  failure. 
He  had  allowed  his  best  instincts,  his  most  magnani- 
mous impulses  full  play,  and  they  had  miscarried. 
His  life  was  broken.  He  had  pitted  his  strength 
against  the  selfishness  and  faithlessness  of  the  world 
and  his  strength  had  been  as  a  wave  flung,  crested 
and  seething,  upon  the  rock. 

The  desert  landscape  fortified  this  mood  of  self- 
despair.  Its  vastne.ss  and  brooding  silence  hushed 
the  angry  clamour  of  his  embittered  soul. 


The  God  who  comes  down. 

Slowly  his  humiliation  became  his  peace,  i'loi: 
being  a  prinee  he  had  become  a  sheei)-herder.  l'"ioi 
dreams  of  greatness  he  liad  come  (U)wn  to  th(>  piusai, 
actuality  of  (his  Avaiulering  life  of  the  outlaw.  \\< 
saw  himself  an  irresolute  dot  upon  the  vast  ])an(H 
of  the  wilderness,  driven  by  the  chance  wiu(U  ( 
l)assion  and  circumstance.      But  this  degiadatio: 
was  i)iciving  his  salvation.    Thrcnigh  it  he  came  1i 
recoguis(>  a  Presence — a  Power  to  which,  in  somi 
mysterious  way,  his  little  life  was  linked  in  bondsj|| 
service.    This  Over-Lord  who  drove  the  wi)i(ls  awf 
unharnessed  the  storms  was  calling  him   to  sonii 
supreme  service.    Tlie  outlaw  life  was  a  prej)aiati(m 
for  something  h(>  could  not  see.      Every  shred-' 
egotism  and  imi)atience  must  be  beaten  from  liii 
lie  must  learn  to  grasp  big  is.sues,  to  eucompa 
vast  designs  with  the  steadiness  of  faith.  This 
knew,  but  no  more. 

The  Vision. 

ThcMi  one  day  the  tiling  was  made  plain  to  hii 
The  voice  that  was  calling  was  tlie  voice  of  the  sla 
people  that  had  rejected  him.  Their  tragedy  w 
still  g;oing  on — dragging  itself  oA'er  weary  moB 
tonous  years  of  hopele.ss  toil.  But  the  thought 
his  i)revious  failure  daunted  him.  Moreover,  t 
desert  had  become  sweet  to  him.  Here  he  was  i'r 
from  the  turmoil  of  revolt  and  revolution.  Wl 
need  he  again  meddle  with  the  sordid  grievances 
these  workers,  and  become  involved  in  this  bitt 
([uarrel?  AMmt  was  to  he  gained  by  flinging  hix 
self  single-handed  against  the  proud  strength  of  ei 
lienched  privilege  and  the  might  of  a  dominai 
race  ? 

Then  it  was  that  there  was  revealed  to  him  Tl 
God  who  came  down.  Hitherto  he  had  thought 
the  mysterious  power  that  brooded  above  the  swe 
tejiiig  desert  sands  as  remote  and  awful,  making  His 
habitation  in  nioimtain  heights.  But  the  vision 
that  now  dawned  uiwn  him  declared  that  this  God 
was  linked  with  the  destinies  of  his  race  and  that 
He  stooped  from  His  sublime  heights  to  effect  their 
deliA-erance.  "I  am  come  doAvn  to  deliver  them," 
said  the  Voice.  This  man,  too,  had  come  down  to 
deliver.  And  it  had  all  proved  a  mistake.  Years 
ago  he  had  abandoned  the  Court  for  the  sake  of  these 
ungrateful  kinsmen  of  his.  ^^''as  he  to  repeat  that 
error y  But  now  something  more  than  his  own  im- 
pulses urged  him.  The  quietness  of  the  desert,  its 
remoteness  from  the  squalid  misery  of  the  world 
must  be  given  up  as  the  luxury  and  adulation  of 
palaces  had  been  abandoned.  vSelf -confidence  had 
once  given  place  to  a  sense  of  impotence.  Now  tho 
consciousness  of  individual  weakness  gave  way  to 
an  overwhelming  consciousness  of  divine  direction. 

He  turned  again  to  the  cities  of  men,  and  stood 
once  more  in  the  thronged  streets  among  loungers 
and  sellers — a  strange  other-world  figure  in  the  noisy 
bazaars,  au.sterc  and  grim,  the  fierce  fires  of  his  mis- 
sion burning  iu  his  eyes. 
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tory  with  a  Modern  Meaning. 

It  was  not  loii^i'  before  those  bazaars  were  liiim- 
iiiin<i-  witb  bis  name.  And  the  day  came  when,  from 
that  hmd,  .smitten  with  strange  eahimities,  ilie 
chihlren  of  captivity  passed,  under  liis  leader.ship, 
into  the  "freedom  oi  that  larger  world  which,  for 
their  sakes,  he  had  abandoned,  to  give  to  us  all, 
after  many  tenturies,  the  supreme  revelation  of  The 

'  ;0U  WHO  COMES  DOWN. 

The  Modern  Parallel. 

This  ancient  story  has  always  seemed  to  me 
peculiarly  relevant  to  our  own  times.  I  belicA-e  it 
(  outains  splendid  guesses  at  those  truths  by  which 
we  may  win  freedom  for  the  hosts  of  enslaved  wage- 
earners,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  cumbersome 
system  under  which  they  toil.  I  wish  we  could  hope 
tiiat  the  lessons  of  this  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
People's  Deliverance  would  be  re-read  and  pondered. 

There  is  small  prospect  of  succe.ss  for  us,  I  believe, 
until  we,  too,  have  had  a  vision  of  "the  God  who 
comes  down."  God  must  be  conceived  no  longer 
in  the  terms  of  remote  and  inaccessible  majesty,  but 
in  those  of  the  warm  human  brotherhood  of  Jesus' 

■  personality.  How  faded  is  the  glitter  of  Pharoah's 
Court  beside  the  splendour  of  tlie  Carpenter's  shed 
iu  Nazareth!  vSuch  a  God  creates  a  race  of  men 
who.se  instinct  is  the  instinct  of  descent.  The  world 
to-day  is  full  of  those  who  are  governed  by  the  de- 
sire to  ascend,  to  (  limb  out  of  the  ruck,  to  rise  above 
the  sordid  struggle  of  their  fellows,  to  escape  by  any 
means  from  the  insecurity,  the  ugliness,  the  mono- 
tony of  life  on  the  level.    The  story  of  the  gospels 

a  challenge  to  all  this.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Descent  of  God  into  everything  from  which  the 
majority  of  men  are  trying  to  escape.  lie  sought 
miserj-  as  others  seek  luxury.  He  jjursued  obscurity 
as  others  pursue  fame.  He  interwove  His  life  with 
the  common  cares  of  common  jjeople  as  determinedly 
as  the  rest  of  us  trv  to  disentangle  ourselves  from 
the.se  things.  Xietz.sche'.s  Superman,  climbing 
above  the  crowd,  has  been  our  God.  But  the  God 
of  the  Chri.stian  revelation  is  that  of  the  God  who 
comes  down  to  the  crowd. 

For  the  Man  "Who  Goes  Down  there  is  no  sustain- 

■  ing  strength  but  that  of  this  God.  He  will  find 
little  response  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  comes 
to  deliver.    He  need  not  expect  the  plaudits  of  hero- 

or.ship.  His  will  be  a  lonely  path.  If  he  seeks  for 
iicouragement  in  his  own  individual  strength  he 
I  list  expect  crushing  defeat,  disillusionmeiit.  The 
Illy  ^strength  that  serves  for  this  task  is  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  Commission  which  has 
l)cut  and  broken  our  own  wills  to  its  purpose. 

Under  leadership  of  that  type  we  may  yet  see  the 
Promised  Land.  The  serried  ranks  of  the  despoilcrs 
liave  no  weapon  against  the  power  of  selfless  love  for 
the  itn lovely.  The  po.ssessors  of  privilege  may 
harden  their  hearts  with  every  blow  of  fate  and  re- 
fuse to  l  ead  the  signs  of  the  times.  Their  parasites 
in  Pres.s  and  pulpit  may  prophesy  smooth  things. 


Ihit  I  he  word  has  gon(>  forth — "1  have  come  down 
lo  deliver  My  People."    And  the  word  of  God  will 

PETEll  THE  HEPvMIT. 


FOUR  MONTHS  IN  MOSCOW. 

-[y^iw  Sir, — I  went  to  lUissiu  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918,  where  I  worked  as  an  ordinary  worker  for 
about  four  months  iu  a  Soviet  factory  in  Moscow. 

I  desire  to  address  the  intelligent  sections  of  the 
working  and  middle-classes  on  what  I  saw  there  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  together  with  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  think  should  be  done  here. 

The  address  would  be  "Four  Months  as  a  "Worker 
in  a  Soviet  Factory  in  Moscow,"  and  would  contain 
such  items  as  :  — 

"Why  I  went  to  Russia.    How  I  got  there. 

Getting  a  job. 

"What  the  factory  looked  like. 
Would  the  workers  work. 

Did  the  workers  ever  force  the   hand  of  the 

Government  ? 
W^hat  the  Communist  workers  said. 
"What  the  Non-Communist  workers  said. 
W^hat  the  Communist  officers  said  about  fighting 

to  the  bitter  end. 
The  fuel  supply.      The  food  problem.     _  Street 

Traffic.    Condition  of  the  streets.  Sanitation. 

Baths.    Water  Supply.  Transport. 
The  Red  Army  iu  Moscow.    The  Police, 
A  visit  to  the  Art  Galleiy.     Tlie  ballot.  The 

Opera. 

The  English  prisoners  in  Moscow.  Effect  of  lack 
of  fatty  substances. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

In  common  with  many,  I  believe  the  capitalistic 
economic  system  is  doomed,  and  that  the  transition 
period  towards  "The  Co-operative  Commonwealth" 
])romises  violence,  bloodshed  and  chaos.  I  believe 
this  transitory  period  can  be  made  peaceful  and 
short  if  the  intelligent  sections  of  the  middle  and 
working-classes  are  united  and  understand  clearly 
what  they  want.  A  definite,  worked-out,  practical 
programme  is,  short  of  actual  demonstration,  the 
most  convincing  argument.  This,  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, can  be  done.  The  time  is  over-ripe  for  it.  I£ 
you  can  help  me  to  arrange  meetings,  or  put  me  in 
toxudi  with  those  who  can,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you. — Sincerely  yours, 

HAROLD  BxiNKS, 

32,  Holland  Park,  AV. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES  Every  Sunday,  Ken- 
sington Town  Hall,  JJ-lo,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer, 
"Five  Quarters";  G-30,  Miss  Maude  Roydeu. 
Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 
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Why  "Possess"  the  Rhineland? 

By  WILFEED  AVELLUCK. 


Alter  recent  events  in  Ireland  it  i.s  loo  nuuli  to 
expect  that  the  IhilisJi  Government  will  seek  to 
liur.sn(<  an  eiilifihleiied  ])o]icy  in  re<>ar(l  lo  CTcrniaiiy. 
\\'haL  is  Mioiiy  Avitli  modern  tioveinment.s  is  not 
that  lhe,\-  loAe  cruelty,  oi-  to  snppress  liberty  (as 
they  understand  liberty),  but  that  they  are  spirit- 
ually dead.  They  see  the  world  ami  life  in  the 
simple,'d_  pliysical  and  materialistic  relationship, 
and  their  chief  aim  is  the  preservation  and  domi- 
nance of  the  upper  .  lass.  The  spirit  of  nuiterialism 
has  so  far  consumed  them  that  they  cannot  lead  the 
si'^ns  of  the  times  They  are  slran'o'ers  in  their  own 
lauds,  alien  to  the  peoples  they  so  futilely  try  to 
govern.  Of  Die  s.uirce  of  modern  unrest,  the 
motives  that  aic  Ixhind  tho  workers'  a<)'itatiou, 
they  have  not  the  sliohfest  i(l(>a.  Hence  they 
puuish  and  rei)]ess,  punisj)  aiul  repiess,  knowin-i- 
not  what  they  do.  liy  and  by  they  will  lose  their 
beads,  aftej wards  their  feet  also;  \vhen  they  will 
fall  headlon<5'  into  the  abyss. 

1  have  just  spent  a  few  days  in  the  occupied  aiea 
of  the  Ithineland.  From  Oolooiie  to  AVorms,  Avhich 
are  the  limits  of  my  travels  in  this  area  is  an  armed 
camp.  Soldiers  keej)  <.uard  in  all  imj)ortant  places 
and  buildiuys,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  streets. 
Notices  isued  by  the  Military  Authorities  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand.  The  atmosphere  is  decidedly 
militarist.  Presumably  these  t loops  are  there  to 
enforce  the  Peace  Treaty  and  to  i)revent  the  re-birth 
of  militarism.  They  are  unable  lo  do  the  formei'  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  Peace  Treaty  is  impos- 
sible. And  so  far  from  abolisliin<>-  militarism  they 
are  all  the  while  stimulating'  it.  lu  the  whole  West 
and  South-West  of  Germany  tlie  Pacifist  movement 
sleeps.  ^  "  We  can  do  nothing  while  these  troops 
remain"  say  the  pacifists,  "we  are  laughed  at  if  we 
speak." 

Materialists  never  ami  soldiers  rarely  take  account 
of  or  understand  psychological  forces.  Hence  in 
Germany  they  assume  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
the  people  to  forget  inilitarisni  is  to  constantly 
remind  them  of  it,  as  in  Ireland  they  assume  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  the  people  to  love  their 
enemies  is  to  make  those  enemies  more  odious. 

At  the  best  Germany  is  incapable  of  making  any 
effective  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Allies.  Her 
military  possibilities  under  the  Peace  Treaty  are 
Avholly  negligible  so  far  as  the  Allies  are  concerned, 
while  the  almost  univeisal  abhorrence  among  the 
town  workers  (who  are  nearly  all  socialistTcally 
inclined)  of  the  old  regime,  of 'the  ideals  and  policv 
of  the  Nationalists,  makes  the  idea  of  a  Germaii 
attack  on  the  Allies  almost  farcical.  Then  why  an 
army  of  occupation  at  all?  Jind  in  any  case  why 
black  and  yellow  troops?  The  only  answer  is  that 
the  French  have  lost  tiieir  reason  in  an  atmosphere 
of  revenge  and  fear,  and  that  the  Allies  altogether 
are  ignorant  not  only  of  tlie  most  elemental  laws  of 
psychology  but  of  the  mind  and  aspirations  of  the 
German  people — as  they  are,  for  that  matter,  of 


their  own.  It  ewr  a  i)cople  had  done  with,  oi 
wished  lo  iiave  done  with  militarism,  it  is  the  Ger 
man  people  of  to-day,  tor  I  am  convinced,  aftei 
thr(>e  mouths  of  careful  study  of  German  life,  that 
if  treated  reasonably,  and  left  to  herself,  Germany 
would  develop  a  (piite  new  civilisation  and  be  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  West. 

It  is  just  ])Ossible  that  it  the  French  were  to 
attemjit  to  possess  the  llhiue,  a  military  protest 
might  be  made,  for  the  Uhine  appeals  to  something 
])o!.'tic  in  the  German  soul,  and  is  not  to  be  put  in 
the  same  category  with  the  Saar  Valley,  for 
instance,  im])ortant  as  that  territory  is. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  one  thought  of 
the  Allies  is  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  impossible, 
revengeful  Peace,  and  even  by  the  threat  of  extend- 
ing tlie  area  of  occupation.  But  on  similarly  false 
principles  they  are  acting  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  creating  the  very  thing  they  desire  to 
destroy.  Having  lost  their  own  soul  they  think  the 
world  is  without  soul  too.  In  Germauy  they  are 
j)laying  into  the  hands  of  the  militarists,  whose 
objective,  iiowever,  is  not  France  but  the  centres  of 
German  socialism  ! 

\  can  only  say  that  1  should  not  like  to 
live  within  the  occupied  area.  I  was  not  at 
home  in  the  militaiy  atmosphere  which  prevails 
and  was  glad  to  get  aAvay.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  military  authorities  in 
charge.  On  the  whole  I  found  a  good  feeling  to 
exist  between  the  population  and  the  British  and' 
American  soldiers.  The  British  Tommies,  espe- 
cially, have  a  good  name,  and  are  generally'  liked. 
Also  1  was  told  by  the  Left  Wing  vSocialists  that  in 
spite  of  certain  much  resented  prosecutions  and  pro- 
hibitions, tliey  are  not  badly  treated  by  the  British 
authorities.  But  one  cannot  say  so  much  in  regard 
to  the  French.  The  latter  have  tried,  though  un- 
successfully, to  enforce  the  teaching  of  French  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  have  actually  forbidden, 
as  being  too  revolutionary,  vScdiolars'  Committees 
in  the  schools  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  in  operation  on  the 
right  bank.  But  worse  than  this,  the  French 
everywhere  manifest  a  spirit  of  victorious  authority. 
In  consequence  a  bitter  feeling  exists  towards  the 
French  and  is  apjiarent  wherever  the  French  are. 
In  Mainz,  for  instance,  one  breathes  quite  a 
different  air  from  what  one  does  in  Coblenz  or 
Cologne.  Indeed  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
French  occupation  of  Germany  is  good  for  neither 
country;  it  is  producing  nothing  but  passion  and  is 
demoralising  the  entire  community.  Nowhere  in 
Mainz,  e.g..  can  one  witness  the  fraternising  of 
citizens,  of  hosts  and  hostesses,  and  soldiers,  in 
restaurants,  etc.,  as  one  can  in  Coblenz  and  Cologne. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  minor  haidshiiis  con- 
nected with  the  occupation.  In  Cologne  e.g.,  about 
2,000  sets  of  apartments  have  had  to  be  handed  oyer 
to  the  Army  for  the  use  of  British  officers,  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  there  aie  in  the  city  uo  les«  than 
13,000  applicants  for  dwellings.  Tiio  over-crowding 
is  fearful.  Also  one  may  hear  sad  complaints  about 
the  officious  manner  and  disregard  for  property  of 
many  of  these  officers.  Moreover  tlie  people  are 
conscious  that  they  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
this  army,  whii  h  is  particularly  hard  in  face  of  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  low  A'alue  of  the  mark, 
British  and  American  soldiers,  in  addition  to  their 
keep  and  clothing-,  receive  an  allowance  equal  to  at 
least  double  tlie  wage  of  the  average  Avorker  in  these 
districts.  The  soldiers  can  afford  to  throw  about 
things  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  average 
citizen  to  buy.  In  such  circumstances  peace  and 
outentment  aie  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

In  addition  there  are  social  evils  which  always 
accompany  an  aimy,  especially  an  army  ((uartered 
on  a  city.  And  we  must  remember  that  this  army 
is  not  there  for  a  few  weeks  only,  but  for  a  period  of 
years.  One  hears  distiessing  stoiies  eveiywlieie. 
The  license  whicli  is   allowed   to   the   soldiers  is 

reading,  I  am  told,  to  the  Germans,  who  were  so 
iccently  soldiers  themselves,  with  the  result  that 
the  blood  of  these  cities  is  being  slowly  i)oisonpd. 

On  the  other  luvud  tliere  are  slight  mitigations. 
1  was  authoritatively  informed  that  quite  a  number 
of  British  and  American  soldiers  have  become 
engaged  to  German  girls — a  fact  easily  ascertained 
owing  to  the  German  custom  of  publishing 
betrothals— many  of  whom  have  decided  to  remain 
in  Germany.  Also,  I  was  told,  many  soldiers  have 
u.sed  their  spare  time  to  learn  the  German  language, 
and  are  busy  leading  German  socialist  literatuie. 

But  the  great  offence  of  the  Occupation  is  the 
presence  of  black  and  yellow  troops.  The  Germans 
feel  this  to  be  a  great  humiliation,  but  they  tolerate 
it  with  wonderful  patience  consi-ious  that  it  is  a 
greater  humiliation  for  France.  Also  they  have 
sympathy  for  the  coloured  men,  in  spite  of  their 
frequent  lawlessness,  for  they  know  that  they  have 
iio  business  to  be  there  and  also  that  they  badly 
want  to  return  to  their  native  land.  They  have 
been  away  fiom  home  for  many  years  and  life  for 
them  is  hard  in  a  land  which  is  foreign  to  them 
spiiltually  as  well  as  ])liysically.  AVe  ought  to 
.sympathise  with  these  men.  On  tlie  whole  they  arc 
not  bad  fellows,  are  frank,  free,  jolly  and  honest, 
and  have  not  bad  faces.  But  they  are  like  big- 
schoolboys  and  are  possessed  of  strong  physical 
passion.s.  A  soldier's  life  in  European  cities,  with 
"conquerors'  "  lights  is  the  most  dangerous  that 
could  be  given  them. 

(Jn  Saturday  last.  May  1st,  I  stood  on  the  plinth 
of  that  noble  monuinei>t  to  the  Ileformation,  in  the 
ancient  town  of  AVoi  ins.  In  the  midst  of  the  statues 
of  the  leading  figures  of  that  time  of  spiritual 
upheaval — Luther,  AVycliffe,  Melancthon,  Huss, 
etc.,  a  prominent  educationist  with  whom  I  was 
speaking  explained  how  he  believed  the  fundamental 
truth  in  Luther's  doctrine,  which  tlie  churches  had 
unfortunately  lost  sight  of,  would  be  developed  and 
realised  in  the  Socialist  movement.  It  was  an 
inspiiiug  thought.  AVandering  about  the  gardens 
iu  the  .square  were  socialists  wearing  their  May-day 


l)atlgcs.  Over  against  the  monument  stood  three 
bhic"k  soldiers  on  guard.  Instinctively  1  repeated 
the  words  :  "They  know  not  what  they  do."  AVhat 
a  pity  !  I  thought. 

But  on  thinking  1  concluded  these  words  could 
be  said  with  far  more  justice  of  the  men  who  had 
sent  them  there.  And  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a 
practical  proof  of  this  in  the  not  distant  future. 


Rationing  of  Houses. 

AVriting  iu  "  The  Gleam  "  Miss  Muriel  Lester 
says  :  — 

Wc  rejoic?  to  hear  that  tlic-  Lahoiu-  Mayors  of  the  Loudoa 
J5oi  oiighs  hin  c  lioid  a  iiun>tiiig  in  Shoreditcli  Town  Hall  and 
discussed  the  Rationiiig  of  Rooms. 

Om-  leaders  are  ;;lrcady  faii.ih'ar  with  the  bright  idc'i, 
iliroiiiijh  the  Ai)ril  "taleam's"  ici)ort  of  the  \isit  of  Jack 
Catchpool  (of  toynlu'e  Hall)  to  Kiiigsley  Halt,  when  he  told 
how  «cll  the  room-rationing  ?^ch',Mne  seemed  to  work  when 
Ik-  was  in  Knssia  la.st  vear,  staying  with  Count  To'stoi. 

The  JMayors'  idea  is  to  base  iioiising  schemes,  not  on 
expediency,  nor  on  profit,  but  on  the  actual  hnman  needs 
of  all  individuals. 

Ay  we  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  streets  in  this 
overgrown  city  of  ours,  and  as  Gcd  made  us  in  such  a  way 
that  we  must  sleep  somen  here,  we  claim  that  Lvciy  person 
has  a  right  to  a  roorn  or  half  a  rcum  at  least. 

Wc  do  not  see  why  wo  shonkl  have  to  sleep  four  to  a 
bed  as  is  often  the  ease  now. 

AVe  do  not  see  why  an  old  f rieud,  home  from  the  war 
should  have  only  one  room  for  himself,  his  wife  and  two 
children  to  cook,  wash,  live,  sleep,  and  cat  in. 

W(-  do  not  see  why  a  neighbour's  children  should  lie 
contracting  diseases  of  the  lungs,  through  having  to  sleep 
lu  the  same  room  with  an  elder  lirother  who  came  home 
from  France  with  tnlierculcsis. 

Until  the  new  houses  appear,  we  should  like  the  roofs  of 
ojr  houses  to  he  made  tlat,  so  that  we  could  take  up  a 
lew  mattresses  and  blankets  and  sleep  with  the  sky  as  our 
CL-iliiig,  and  the  stars  as  o\ir  nightlights;  but  the  landlords 
don't  seem  eager  to  comply  with  our  wishes,  and  govern- 
ii.eiit  officials  are  bns>  ehangir.g  their  minds  between 
approval  and  disai)proval  of  housing  schemes  on  paper,  so 
the  Labour  Mayors  ))ropose  that  wherever  there  are  houses 
with  bedrooms  unoccupied,  those  rooms  should  be  let  to 
people  -who  need  them. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

The  Message  of  Jesus. — blair  Neatbv,  ,M.A.,  Swarthmoie 
I 'less,  2^.  Od. 

Same  Christian  Essentials  of  Reconstruction.— Essays,  by 
viiriou-;  writers  (edited  b\  iaicy  Gardner,  for  the  Inter- 
dcnominai ional  C'lnirereiice  ol'  Uie  Social  Service  Union), 
G.  IS"I1  ;iixl  Sons,  .js. 

rewards  Spiritual  Dehiocracy.— llcnry  J.  Stone.  Swarth- 
m';i\'  Prc^s.  2s. 

Touch  and  Go.— D.  ii.  Lawrence.  (Plavs  for  a  People's 
Theatre;  No.  2.)         C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd.    3s.  Gd. 

Christ  and  the  Pharisees.— Albert  K.  Baker,  M.A.  C.  W. 
Daniel,  Ltd. 


TO  CHRISTIAN    INVESTORS — Those  desirous  of  invest- 
ing in  non-industrial  concern,   with  security  and  reason- 
al)lc  interest,  and  also  lu-lning  to  solve  grave  social  prob- 
lem, should  comiuunicate   with  Mr.  Frank  Griffiths,  54, 
Alkiiain  lload,  N.  16. 


HOLIDAYS  AT  OLD  HAIL,  H.VRMING.— Adult  School 
Guest  House. — Apply,  Warden. 
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Bookland.    Lenin  on  Revolution. 


People  who  oppose  iiie  iiielliods  employed  by  (lie 
Bolsheviks  do  uot  uhvays  realise  that  tliose  methods 
are  not  due  to  the  blind  impulses  of  ang'er.  INor 
does  Ihe  Russian  levolutionist  adoi)t  force  in  tlie 
■way  that  the  militarist  does — in  obedience  to  tradi- 
tional usa<>'e.  i\[en  of  J>euin's  type  Jiave  lhou<ihl 
out  the  wliok'  (luestion.  They  liave  lallied  science 
and  philosophy  and  history  lo  ihe  eonsidei-atioii  of 
tlie  problem  of  the  best  means  of  efl.'ectin{>'  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Capitalist  to  a  Socialist  state  of  society. 
vSo  tar  from  such  men  being  liot-headed  enthusiasts 
carried  away  by  their  passions,  we  doubt  if  there 
aie  anywlieie  at  the  liead  of  affairs  leaders  with 
cooler  lieads,  men  who  have  studied  more  carefully 
and  wifli  <>reater  scientific  knowledfjv  the  i)roblej)i 
which  tliis  (generation  has  to  solve.  As  evidence  ot 
this,  we  could  not  do  better  than  point  to  tlie  paper- 
covered  volume,  ])ublished  by  the  British  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Socialist  Labour  I'ress,  entitled 
"The  State  and  llevolution,"  by  Lenin.  It  only 
costs  sixi)ence,  whicli  in  these  days  is  somethin<j-  of 
a  marvel  for  a  book  of  this  kind. 

Lenin  versus  Kautsky. 

It  is  dithcult  to  summarise  (he  argument.  Read- 
ers of  Kautsky 's  volume  on  "The  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat"  (reviewed  in  these  columns)  will 
know  something-  of  the  position  wliich  the  writer 
endeavours  to  overthrow.  Kautsky,  and  Socialists 
in  this  country  like  Ilamsay  MacDonald  and  Philij) 
Snowden,  believe  in  the  i)ossibility  of  a  i)eaceful 
evolution  by  political  methods  from  the  present 
capitalist  regime  to  the  next  stage  in  social  develop- 
ment. Lenin  vehemently  denies  this.  His  case 
may  be  best  presented,  ])erhai)s,-  by  a  passage  from 
an  articde  by  AVilliam  Paul  in  the  "AYorker" — a 
paper  representing  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Socialist 
movement.    Peviewuvg  Lenin's  book,  Paul  says: 

TIio  refoiiiiist-cvoliitioiiist  Socialist  \  isualises  tl'o 
transition  stage  a.s  sonietlii)^:  opoiating  >\  itliiii  Cai>itali»iii. 
On  tilt!  other  hand  the  rcvolutionaiy  Communist  cloaily 
realises  that  -Mnnicipali«ition  ami  Nationalisation,  a.s 
advocated  l)y  the  l;al)our  Party — like  Jmperialisni  and 
Trustification —are.  merely  tentative  effoj-ts  to  prolong 
Capitalism,  to  regnnent  the  workers  innler  a  soulless 
bureaucratic  jnachine  siHjcially  designed  to  maintnin  class 
rule,  and  to  intonsify  class  exploitation.  Hence  the 
much  vaunted  transition  period,  talked  ot  hy  the  Mar- 
<lonalfls  and  Hnowdfiis  i.s  not  a  transitionary  step  towards 
Socialism  at  all;  it  is  ni  reality  a  transition  Irom  tiu' 
unorganised,  indi\  idualistic  and  competitive  condition  of 
Capitalism  to  its  more  rigidly  orgajiised,  monopolistic, 
and  nitensilied  condition!  This  transitional  process  is 
claimed  to  he  the  best  foi'  Lalionr  liecatise  it  proceeds  liy 
the  path  of  peaceful  reform,  ami  in  addition,  is  eulogised 
becanse  it  is  constructive. 

h'ivst  of  all  the  Cionimnnists  <lcclare,  in  opposition  to 
the  I.Tj.P.  reformers  and  scntim.ental  Labourists,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  masses  to  assist  in  any  scheme  that 
will  prolong  Capitalism.  Secondly,  the  merits  of  any 
social  policy  cannot  be  determined  by  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
peaci'fnl,  constructive,  or  evohitionary.  The  only  test 
of  a  Lahoui-  policy  is  whethei-  it  will  destroy  class  society, 
class  domination,  and  end  wage  slavery,  \\hioh'  reduces 
all  workers  to  the.  level  of  niercliiindi.se.  We  contend 
that  all  the  emotional  twaddle  poured  out  by  Macdonald 
against  violent  and  bloody  ixn  ohition  loses  sight  of  the 


))aiuriil  lacL  that  Capitalism  in  times  of  J'eace  is  nior 
bloody  than  any  levolntion,  but  that  Caiiitalism  durin 
war — uell,  look  at  tiie  statistics  of  I'JM-lfS;  look  a 
the  .millions  being  ilelilxMa teiy  nundered  by  the  IJlockade; 
look  at  Austria  and  I  ivnii^ary ;  behold  Tieland,  Kgypt, 
and  India!  The  <leath  rate  from  industry  alone  would 
justify  a  levi-Iution  to  end  the  jnesciit  social  chaoi,  aiul 
it  wouk!  lio  less  bloody  than  a  continuance  of  Capitalism. 
Hut  vhy  docs  Macdonald,  like  tlu;  anti-S<Jcialists,  always 
seek  to  imply  that  levobitions  aie  necessarily  bloody 
aifairsP  Revchitions  are  bloodless  in  tlio  measure  that 
the  revolntH)nary  mas.ses  have  superior  force  to  the 
ruling  cla.ss  which  they  are  uprooting.  Force,  let  it  be 
said  for  the  Uiousandffi  tune,  is  not  necessarily  violence. 
Force  is  the  determination  of  any  clas.s,  organised  on 
o\<'ry  plane  of  social  action,  to  enforce  its  will  ui)on 
society.  The,  eqviipment  of  the  Force  of  Labour,  organised 
in  (nery  piiase  of  its  acti\ity,  would  be  the  best  indication 
that  the  re\olution  in  this  country  !)(>  comparati\ ely 
bloodless. 

1  he  Scientific  Mind. 

Hut  the  scientific  method  emidoyed  by  Marxians 
has  its  limitations.  It  can  describe  the  jiast  but  not 
the  future.  The  (>volutionist  can  show  how  Man 
became  Man,  but  he  is  unable  to  tell  us  what  un- 
dreamt-of powers  may  still  slumber  within  us.  An 
historian  of  this  type  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era  would  have  regarded  as  incredible  folly  the 
story  of  the  early  Christian  movement  and  its  suc- 
cess. The  scientist  is  instinctively  the  foe  of  the 
unirsual.  lie  deals  with  the  laws  of  nature  asi  these 
have  been  revealed  in  tlie  jiast,  and,  in  his  way,  is 
as  conservative  as  the  nicst  legally-minded  defender 
of  constitutionali.sm.  It  is  only  when  phenomena 
have  apiieared  and  been  related  io  preceding  phe- 
nomena that  tliev  become  acceptable  to  liim. 

'L'here  is  no  room  in  the  Marxian  scheme  of  things 
for  moral  miracles.  And  becatise  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  the  mind  of  the  aveiage  man,  they  do 
not  liappen.  Hut  to  argue  tiom  the  fact  that  the 
metliods  advocated  by  -lesus  have  neA'er  proved  suc- 
cessful is  like  arguing  from  the  absence  ot  electrical 
apparatus  on  a  Pacific  Island  that  the  force  of  elec- 
tricity could  not  be  generated  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Jesus'  method  is  so  revolutionary  that  even 
the  revolutionists  cannot  tmdersiand  him. 

The  Theological  Controversy. 

Two  things  will  strike  the  reader  in  this  book 
and  recall  the  atmosphere  of  the  theological  arena, 
if  he  has  ever  breathed  it.  Fiist,  Lenin's  almost 
superstitious  belief  in  the  A'erhal  inspiration  of  Karl 
Marx,  and,  secondly,  the  bitteiness  with  which  he 
treats  his  controversial  opponents.  "The  State  and 
Revolution"  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  theological 
tracts  of  the  Puritan  era. 


TO  CO-OPERATORS. 


The  "Crusader"  stands  for  an  International  Co- 
operative Commonwealth.  If  you  don't  take  it  yoti 
]niss  a  point  of  A'iew  essential  for  the  uuder.standing 
of  the  Social  Revolution. 


(day,  May  21M.  1920. 


Towards  the  Co-operative  World. 


of  iiulustrial  society  is  imperative  now  meets  \\  [{h 
common  acceptauce ;  aud  also  that  tills  change  must 
be  so  thoioiigh  and  complete  tliat  it  is  best  desig- 
nated by  the  term  llevolutiou.    The  word  "le volu- 
tion," however,  is  to  many  a  veiy  terrible  word.  Its 
' '  ry  utterance  causes  awful  phaJitasies  to  arise  in 
ir  minds.    It  does  so,  partly  because  the  word 
■'rovoluliou'"'  in  the  past  has  been  associated  with 
deeds  ol  violence  and  partly  because  those  who  are 
afraiil  of  revolution  view  the  present  system  as  be- 
iiia-  somewhat  of  aii  eternal  order  of  things.  A  study 
>ocial  evolution,  however,  reveals  clearly  the  fact 
iicat  the  causes  of  most  of  the   gieat  changes  in 
society,  changes  .so  great  as  to  amount  to  revolution, 
'   ve  been  simple,  peaceful,  sometimes  even  acci- 
!tal  discoveries.    Thus  in  passing  fjom  the  stage 
ot  primitive  comnuinrsm  to  tlie  era  of  priA^ate  pro- 
perty, tlie  simple,  po>isibly  accidental  discovery  of 
the  ilomestication  of  the  animal  i)layed  a  great  part, 
while  in  a  later  period  the  peaceful  discovery  of  the 
steam  engine  brought  in  the  present  phase  of  In- 
dustrial Capitalism.    What  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  the  failure  to  use  aright 
the  newly-found  fore     which  was  destined  to  alter 
the  system  of  living-.      Social  development  shows 
that  it  is  not  the  discoverj-  that  has  been  wrong,  but 
the  method  of  its  application  ;  and  that  great  change 
or  revolution  may  be  possible  without  violence.  To 
those  who  view  the  present  system  with  any  idea  of 
fixity,  the  study  of  social  science  will  demonstrate 
that  great  changfes  have  taken  place  in  society,  are 
taking-  place,  and  must  take  place.  Movement 
rather  than  fixity  is  a  characteristic    of  society. 
Social    science   demonstrates   that   humanity  has 
passed  frr)m  Slavery  to  Feudalism,  fiom  Feudalism 
to  Capitalism,  and  it  states  with  the  authority  of  a 
science  that  we  must  pass  into  the  period  of  Social- 
ism ;  for  it  discerns  that  the  past  social  cha^iges  have 
been  broug-ht  about  becaiise  the  elements  of  a  new 
■  I.  iety  were  contained  in  the  old,  and  it  sees  in  the 
sent  capitalistic  system  the  elemenis  of  Socialism, 
embryo  of  the  new  social  order.    This  embryo, 
ial  science  states,  must  continue  to  develoj)  and 
•  day  break  the  shell  of  capitalism  which  is  pre- 
iiirig  its  full  (lev(do]mient.      Looked  at  in  the 
M  of  scientific  social  evolution,  ''great  change" 
"revolution"  need  have  no  terrors,  but  rather  it 
luld  be  welcomed.    Indeed,  revolution  must  be 
Icomed,  for  it  is  inevitable.    The  great  work  for 
all  is  to  profit  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  past 
1  present,  so  that  the  great  revolutionary  change 
>y  come  by  ]»eaceful,  humnnitarian  methods. 
'  apitalism  and  Co-operation  are  usually  looked 
on  as  two  totally  different  systems — as  in  many 
pects,  indeed,  they  are — for  the  system  of  indus- 
il  capitalism  is  production  for    private  profit, 
while  the  system  of  industrial   co-operation    is  a 
^tem  of  jnoduction  for  communal  use.  Yet 
-dern  capitali.sm  i)ossesses  a    great  co-operative 
ment.    It  ])0ssesses  some  of  the  f|ualities  of  the 
'■v  social  order,  which,  when  fully  developed,  will 
I'leak  up  the  present  system.    Capitalism  may  be 
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leimcd  inc()mi)lete  c-o-operat ion ,  loi-  at  the  ])resent 
time  capitalism  has  developed  to  that  poini  where 
nearly  everything  is  produced  co-opcialely.  dis- 
tributed co-()perately^  and  yet  owned  privately. 
Social  production  ami  distribution  and  individual 
ownership  are  incompatible,  and  i(  is  the  effort  to 
attain  compatibility  in  production,  distribution  and 
ownership  that  coiistitutes  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  industrial  world.  From  this  funda- 
mental conl jadiction  of  communal  producti(m  and 
distribution  and  piivate  ownership  spring  forth  many 
others  which  render  continually  moie  unstable  the 
jnesent  form  of  industrial  society.  Other  subsi- 
diary contradictions  in  capitalism  are  that  it  gluts 
the  woild's  markets  with  commodities  wliile  at  the 
same  time  it  tlirows  the  wage-workers  into  unem- 
ployment and  starvation.  It  also  seeks  to  prolong 
itself  by  wasle — particularly  in  the  form  of  arma- 
ments. A  cojisideration  of  the  incompletely  de- 
veloped co-operative  elements  in  capitalistic  society 
and  the  cruel  and  wasteful  contradictions  arising 
therefrom  will  convince  any  thinker  that  the  down- 
fall of  capitalism  is  inevitable.  The  i)roblem  is, 
how  can  this  be  accomplished  in  a  speedy  and  pacific 
manner?  Can  the  Co-operative  movement  help  in 
this  solution  ?  Undoubtedly  it  can  do  much  if  it 
but  realise  its  power  and  opportunity.  Already  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  democratic  control 
of  industry  by  the  consumers,  but  as  yet  even  in  the 
Co-opeiative  movement  the  full  co-operation  of  pro- 
ducers aud  consumers  has  not  been  attained.  It 
must,  however,  adopt  the  logic  of  democracy  in  this 
direction.  The  more  completely  the  Co-operative 
movement  develops  itself  democratically  the  more 
certain  will  it  make  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  ])ossible.  It  will 
thus  aft'ord  a  training  ground  in  full  industrial  con- 
trol for  those  who  have  for  too  long"  been  dis- 
possessed of  the  opportunity.  By  its  thorough 
democratic  industrial  development,  and  by  union 
with  the  Industrial  Labour  and  Political  Labour 
forces,  the  Co-operative  movement  can  help  society 
to  move  along-  the  line  of  true  industrial  freedom. 
Within  the  capitalistic  system  there  is  possible  of 
develojnnent  those  ])owers  which  will  complete  its 
co-oi)erative  elements  and  bring  harmony  on  the  in- 
dustrial side  by  the  attainment  of  communal  pro- 
duction, ownership  and  distribution.  Thus  in  the 
transition  from  the  present  industrial  system  to  that 
of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  there  is  no  need 
for  bloodshed  if  the  moral,  spiritual  and  rational 
forces  at  our  disposal  are  used  to  the  full  extent. 

We  must  realise  that  God  in  His  Divine  Goodness 
and  Power  has  so  organi'sedi  the  world  that  if  we  but 
init  ourselves  into  right  relationship  with  the  phy- 
sical, social,  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe 
we  can  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 
There  is  no  need  to  fear  revolution  ;  what  we  have 
to  fear  is  the  method  of  revolution.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  bring  about  the  right  revolution  by  the  right 
method— the  Christian  Revolution — that  society 
where  we  shall  give  "unto  this  last  even  as  unto  the 
first."  THE  LABOURER. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  May  Slst.  1920. 


Mrs.  Shcchy  Skeffington  on  Coercion. 


Mr,  ¥.  C.  J.  Slioehy  Skeffington,  a  Dublin  journa- 
list, and  one  of  the  few  pacifists  in  ihc  Irisli  move- 
ment, was  shot  on  the  26th  April,  1916,  in  the  course 
of  what  is  known  as  Die  Easter  llising,  by  the  orders 
of  Captain  liowen-CoK hurst.  Mrs.  Skeffington, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  organised  by  the  London 
Union  of  (ho  Fellowsliip  of  Reconciliation  at  Ihe 
King's  Weigh  lloiise,  Tjondon,  lefeired  at  tlie  oulset 
of  her  remarks  to  tliis  tiagedy,  saying  :  "I  am  the 
widow  of  a  pacifist,  hut  wJien  you  talk  al)out  i-econ- 
ciliation  in  Ireland  I  am  inclined  to  echo  the  remark 
of  Voltaire  concoining  (^apital  Punishment,  'Jjct  tlu> 
assassins  beg'in.' 

Mrs.  Skeffington  informed  the  audience  tliat  Cap- 
tain Bowen-( 'olthurst,  who  liad  been  found  guilty 
of  the  manslaugliter  of  her  husband  by  a  court- 
martial  and  declared  insane,  was  now  at  large  and 
in  active  service  in  tlie  British  army. 

"How  do  yon  tiiinlv  I  felt  personally,"  she  asked, 
"wlien  I  realised  tliat  the  murderer  of  my  husband 
was  at  large  and  might  at  any  time  go  to  Ireland. 
Do  you  not  tliink  that  1  asked  myself  for  a  moment 
whether  it  would  not  liave  been  better  to  put  away 
Captain  Bowen-Colthurst  P  Tf  you  were  up  against 
the  same  proposition  you  would  probably  ask  your- 
selves that  question.  You  who  liold  pacifist  views," 
she  continued,  "will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  de(nded 
that  1  should  not  do  that.  But  you  will  not  be  sui- 
prised  that  T  have  asked  myself  the  question.  I 


give  you  that  illustration  in  order  that  some  of  you 
Avho  read  day  by  day  in  the  papers  the  stories  of  so- 
called  outrages  may  understand." 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Sinn  I'einers,  Mrs.  Skeffington 
said  that  alieady  some  three  hundred  and  forty 
blockhouses,  or  the  beginnings  of  such,  had  been 
destroyed,  and  this  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  A\'hen  a  i)olice  station  inhabited  by  women 
and  children  was  demolished,  the  family  was  first 
allowed  to  go  out  and  find  hosj)itali(y  with 
neighbours. 

The  speaker  gave  several  instances  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Sinn  Fein  organisation.  It  had 
established  a  Post  Office,  Courts  of  Law,  and  was 
dealing  with  other  ])ublic  needs  siudi  as  agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  education.  It  was  also  setting  up  an 
Industrial  Commission.  The  impending  County 
(.\)uncil  and  Piural  Council  Elections,  by  which  a 
large  majority  of  Sinn  Feiuers  would  be  elected  to 
office,  would  give  the  Republicans  a  still  greater 
oi^portunity  to  administer  the  ai¥airs  of  the  country. 

The  meetiiig  undoubtedly  was  of  considerable 
I)roi)agandist  value.  As  one  speaker  said,  "Any 
work  we  can  do  for  Ireland  must  be  done  in 
England.  It  is  public  opinion  at  home  that  has  to 
be  roused.  Labour  especially  needs  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  is  being  done  in  its  name. 


The  Individualist. 


We  met  in  I>ondon  during  the  war  at  a  time  whoii 
life  in  a  pacifist  office  was  be(!oming  dull  and  dreary 
to  me.  He  came  like  a  breath  of  life  from  the  every- 
day world,  with  which  I  was  fast  losing  touch. 

I  will  call  him  Olaf ,  becaiise  of  his  admiration  for 
the  Vikings.  His  clothes  were  rough,  but  his  coun- 
tenance was  fair  and  open.  Sturdy  of  build,  he 
carried  his  body  well,  and  was  of  medium  height. 
A  glance  at  his  hands  showed  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  hard  work. 

He  came  to  the  office  selling  Christmas  cards, 
the  work  of  an  artistic  brother  and  sister,  xi  con- 
scientious objector,  Olaf  had  been  captured  by  the 
military  and  put  into  prison.  On  being  returned 
to  camp,  however,  a  way  opened  out  for  him  to  make 
his  escape.  Since  then  he  had  helped  his  people  at 
home. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  he  Ivad  been 
to  Australia  ;  was  devoted  to  the  outdoor  life;  hated 
tyranny  and  organisation ;  loved  the  beauty  of 
Nature  and  the  freedom  of  man  ;  and  was  a  most  pro- 
nounced Individualist,  without  being  either  a 
nuisance  or  a  bore. 

"I  presume  you  are  still  in  hell  (otherwise  Lon- 
don)," he  wrote  one  day.  "Preferring  prison  to 
London,  I've  been  stuck  in  the  healthier  Essex  clay 


since  seeing  yow  shortly  after  Christmas."  He  was 
writing  to  inquire  whether  I  could  do  anything  to 
secure  for  him  a  five-roomed  cottage  in  a  healthy 
district,  and  suggested  an  advertisement  in  the  news 
sheet  of  the  Fellowship  to  which  I  was  attached. 
There  is  consumption  in  his  family,  and  where  ho 
was  living  at  the  time  had  evidently  not  met  with 
the  doctor's  approval. 

In  my  reply  I  twitted  him  about  his  applying  to 
a  Fellowship,  which  was  also  an  organisation,  and 
therefore,  in  his  A'iew,  out  of  keeping  with  pure  in- 
dividualism. Back  came  a  letter  which  showed  the 
sturdy  independence  of  the  man.  He  pointed  out 
that  his  letter  was  i^ersonal  to  me,  that  he  had  offered 
to  P.\Y  for  the  advertisement  ("just  as  he  must  in 
the  'Daily  Mail,'  "  he  observed)',  and  that  he  liked 
manhood  but  hated  organisation  and  despised  its 
benefits.  "Religion  and  love  organised,"  he  wrote, 
"are  as  bad  as  war  and  oppression  organised.  Yon 
have  killed  any  element  of  worth  in  both  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  one  shelters  in  an  organisation  in  the 
wind  of  adversity,  so  one's  own  development  is  re- 
tarded and  one's  strength  sapi)ed.  .  .  .  The 
stamps  enclosed  are  to  pay  for  the  paper  used  in 
writing  to  me  and  to  cover  postage  and  time.  You 
would  have  much  more  if  I  could  sell  my  boots  (or 
wliat  there  is  left  of  them)." 

H.B. 


Friday.  May  21st.  1920. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


I'aiticulara  abcut  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  FelloiDship  Oiffoniscr, 
Christian  Commonwealth  fellowship,  23,  IJride 
Lane,  London,  L'.CA.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
iubscriptions  for  neip  members  is  Is.  bd.  Jt 
is  Fellowship  Jor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
pendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
I'ostuge  lid. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
tare  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.  wealth 
Fellowship,  23,  Ilride  Lane,  London,  E.C.^.  Put  your  number 
and  initiah  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  enielope. 

Boomerangs. 

You  have  lieaid  of  the  famous  weapon  of  the 
Australian  Bushman  whicli,  fiunp-  far  out,  does  its 
work  and  returns  to  tlie  thrower?  Beliohl  then 
your  or<>-aniser,  from  the  eminence  tliat  is  near  St. 
Paul's,  sendinf^-  forth  boomerangs  (which  are  your 
own  <xii'\)  in  the  sure  faitli  that  they  will  letuni 
home  ! 

Suppose  there  were  no  Fellcwship? 

What  a  dreary  wilderness  of  a  world,  you  say. 
Yes,  but  some  of  you  did  not  discover  Fellowship 
till  you  found  the  C.C.F.  ;  and  most  of  you  had  some 
qualms  when  we  lost  our  old  paper,  lest  our  Fellow- 
ship should  lap.se.  "How  many  of  u.s  have  ])eeu 
concerned  at  the  possibility  of  losing-  our  Fellow- 
ship:"' writes  -jOO-o  (Bilthoven,  Holland).  "But  I, 
amongst  others,  felt  that  it  really  must  not  fall 
throug-h,  and  I  think  you  have  now' found  a  delight- 
ful home  for  it.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  special 
friend  to  join  this  Fellowship.'  I  veiy  much  hope 
she  will."  "For  a  time  I  feared  for  o'ur  edifice  not 
made  with  hands,"  33-31  (Victoria,  Mon.)  .says. 
"However,  you  have  fixed  us  up  verv  nicely,  and 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Fellows  are  due  to  you.  I 
have  just  received  my  .second  copy  of  tlie  'Crusader' 
—a  brave  little  papei."  "J  should  be  dreadfully 
sad  to  miss  the  Fellow.sliip  Column  and  all  thai  it 
means  to  me  and  others, -"•  comes  from  40-33  (Bourne- 
mouth), and  21-37  (Finchley)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
".so  many  are  willing-  and  ready  to  help  others,  but 
don't  know  where  and  how  to  begin  ;  the  FelloAvship 
opens  the  way  and  gives  the  needed  opportunity. 
So  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  continue  the  good  woik 
begun  and  carried  on  so  .successfully/'  she  con- 
cludes. So  do  we  all.  And  we  are  very  g-rateful 
for  words  that  help  and  encourage  us,  and  more 
than  glad  to  know  that  the  FelWs  find  so  much 
in  the  Fellowshij).  But  only  words  knocked  home 
by  a  deed  can  carry  our  work  forward.  And  there- 
fore the  boomerangs. 

"Under  Orders." 

"Aim  high  and  keep  your  waggon  hitched  to  a 
star,  advises  3731  (Cleveleys).  "Call  us  to  ser- 
vice, demand  from  us  sacrifice.  Ask  us  to  give,  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  gave  eveiything,  to  help  win 
I  he  children  of  men  into  a  bond  of  love  and  fellow- 
siup.  My  best  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  movement  " 
;Vrid  as  a  corollary  to  this,  1803  (Pontardulais)  says  • 

lliough  in  a  new  ship  we  are  still  'under  orders  ' 
A.nd  fellowship  orders  .should  not  be  ignored  where 
tunds  are  concerned.    I  must  send  my  contribution 


ill  a  day  or  two.  Rest  ever  a.ssured  of  my  support, 
;in  l  willingness  to  give  what  help  I  can,  when  I 
can,  always." 

"The  Greatest  of  These  " 

A  wise  old  teacher,  when  sending  his  students 
out  to  their  work  in  the  world,  was  in  the  habit  of 
telling  them  that  for  success  they  needed  three 
gifts — Grace,  Grit,  and  Gumption,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  was  Gumption.  For  us,  the  Order  of  the 
Hay  is  "Forward,"  and  to  obey  we  also  have  need 
of  these  gifts  :  Grace,  certainly,  for  it  is  the  soul  of 
Fellowship;  Grit,  to  face  our  many  diflficulties  and 
problems;  and  Gumption,  to  understand  the  things 
of  common  life;  e.g.,  that  there  is  a  business  side 
io  Fellowship,  and  that  we  still  have  our  waggon 
on  the  earth,  although  it  may  be  hitched  to  a  star. 
And  the  C.C.F.  can  only  go  forward  if  its  members 
are  endowed  with  these  gifts.  We  have  to  be  self- 
supporting  now,  and  just  at  present  we  need  new 
literature  and  stationery,  for  the  present  stock  is 
out  of  date  ;  and  paper  and  printing  are  costly.  And 
we  need  to  do  a  good  deal  of  circularising,  that  every 
member  may  be  certain  to  see  our  new  organ,  the 
"Crusader"— and  postage  is  going  up!  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  appreciate  the  "gumption"  that  shows 
itself  in  such  words  as  these  from  2447  (Limerick)  : 
"And  the  little  bit  of  paper  enclosed  herewith  is  a 
more  tangible  expression  of  Fellowship— for  we 
cannot  exist  without  munitions  of  peace."  There- 
fore is  it  Fellowship  to  pay  subscriptions  promptly 
to  date  (on  the  anniversary  of  joining),  to  enclose 
stamped  envelopes  when  personal  replies  are  neces- 
sary, and,  if  possible,  to  help  our  Literature  and 
Stamp  Fund. 

The  boomerangs  have  flown. 

To  Co-operators. 

Ion  \nll  notice  tliat  tliis  issuo  vours  in  a  sporial  wav 
\\in  yoa  n-.akc  it  known  among  vour  fiion<l.s  who  ai-o 
(  o-oppiato!-j ;-' 

introductions. 

o3S;5  (Wolsingliain)  is  a  iionie-maker,  ami  motlier  •  slio 
iS  keenly  interested  in  k'ttei  -w  l  iting  and  jouinalisni.  ' 

.>i03  (London,  S.W.)  is  an  Indian  student  just  arrived  in 
I'  lis  and  and  introduced  to  us  bv  his  cousin,  2266  (Hvder- 
.nhadj,  he  «,!!  he  glad  of  friendship.  He  is  a  Hindu  and 
MisJies  to  come  into  touch  with  young  men  in  particular. 

53S9  (AVallington),  interested  in  walking  and  KardeninT 
lias  not  many  friond.s;  ,he  would  prefer  links  in  the  thirties 
and  lortics. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

5095  (Bilthoren  ITolland)  asks  if  we  can  offer  a  home 
loi  a  month,  in  May,  .Tune  or  -fuly,  to  a  young  Dutch  ladv 
who  ^vishes  0  improN-e  lier  English;  she  would  willinglv 
lelp  with  childien,  se^Mng  or  domestic  work,  in  return  fo"- 
nor  board.  She  ,s  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful  companion' 
I. ore  is  an  opportunity  for  international  Fellowship  for  your- 
self and  your  children!  ^      '  . 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

AVe  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  followino-  annual 
subscriptions  :-A. P.  (Paddington,  Is.):  .T  E  B  (Ro X' 
ir'cT^    T^J-^-^-  2s.);  J.B.  (Birkenhead, 

(Aberdeen,  2s);  F.  Ll.-J.  (Isfrvn,  os.) 
.IA\.  (\ictoria,  Mon.,  2s.);  p.p.  (Anerlev,  2s.  6d.)-  MC 
.Ponibroke,  Is.  Gd.);  H.K.  and  T^.H.  nianor  Pk.,  2s  eacl;)' 

Atiss   Lilian   Smith    (F.O.P.)   begs   to  acknowled-^  £.3 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  May  21st,  1920. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


Passports  Refused. 

Tile  S(x  let y  of  ii'ii;'n<ls  (iosiiod  to  SMid  out  two  dclegatos 
to  Amerifa,  Mr.  Hoy  Calvort  aurl  Mr.  l{o\viitn>e  Gillett,  to 
visit  and  loport  on  tlic  loligious  «ork  of  Iho  Smioty  in 
Anioiica  Thon;  was  notliing  in  iho  nature  of  political 
I-ropaganda  ahout  tliis  mission,  a.s  tlic  object  of  tiie  two 
Jlritisli  'Friends"  vva.s  merely  to  visit  C'oufei'encc^S  of 
tiieir  (o-religionists  in  America.  Tlu\v  have  l)een  unahio 
to  get  their  passjvort.^  vi.sed  by  the  Anu'rican  ('on:-\date  in 
J.ondon,  and  tlu^  Society  of  Frioiuls  is  left  «<>noteriug  what 
tlio  leaiion  can  he.  Js  not  Mr.  Jioover  a  ineml)er,  and  an; 
not  many  in-ominent  American.5  momhei-s,  of  the  Society, 
and  is  not  a  t'()nfei-ence  to  he  iu^ld  in  this  counti-y,  to  w  hich 
several  iuindred  Amei  ican  Friends  are  coming.  The  Fi-i(  nds, 
tiierefore,  are  not  suspect  in  America.  I  cannot  lielp 
tliinking,  having  entaiired  carefully  into  the  ciodentials  of 
Mr.  Calveit  and  Mr.  Gillett,  tliat  some  mistaki"  iias  heen 
mado  hy  an  o\ er-zealoiis  official — not  here,  but  in  America. 
— "^Vestnllnster  Ga.wttc,"  May  1^. 

Success  of  Keynes'  Book, 

Wo  read  in  the  "Nation": — 

"I  sxippOcse  nothing  like  the  success  of  All-.  Keynes's 
book  lias  heen  known  in  the  n>cords  of  serious  literature 
in  our  time.    ]ii  all  100,000  copies  of  its  various  I'ditious 
have  been  jjiintpd,  and  the  eai'ly  sales  of  the  work  in 
America  were  at  the  late  of  1,000  a  day." 
The  J..abour  Research  Department,  3-f  Eccleston  Square, 
S.W  1,  has  issued   a  cheap   edition  of    "The  IOconom:c 
Consequences  of  the  l'e«ce,"  at  2-^.  (id.  a  <-o)\v.    The  oHt  r, 
however,  is  limited  to  Trade  Unions,  .S(K-iali.st  and  Labour 
bodies,  Co-opei-ativ6    Organisations,  etc.       Ordcis  >hi<uid 
leacli  the  Secretary  before  June  loth. 

"Even  German." 

Humour  is  not  veiy  conspicuous  in  every  :\d\ ertisement, 
sc  let  us  give  thanks  for  Hiigo's  announcement  about 
languages.  We  are  told  in  'arg<^  letters  that  we  may  le.un 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russinn,  and  then,  in  small  tyj>e 
underneath,  we  arc  told  that  vie  may  be  taught  "even 
German."  "Even  German"  is  rich.  Hugo  does  not 
want  to  lose  any  l)usiness,  but  he  does  not  want  to  be 
Siispected  of  pro-Gennanisin.  Tlie  'suggestion  of  the  poster 
is  that  Hugo  would  rather  not  teach  German,  but  that  if 
anybody  is  leally  anxious  to  learn  the  hatefid  language 
Hugo  will  swallow  ail  iiis  scruples  and  teach  it.  We  must 
have  got  pretty  far  down  il  the  teaching  of  German  has 
to  be  apologised  for  in  a  pc^tei-. — "  Truth-Teller." 

Religion  in  Russia. 

E.  ^b.  John  Catchpool,  who  Avas  engaged  in  (jHiaker 
relief  work  in  IJussi.^^.  from  1910  to  1919,  toild  an  Oxford 
meeting  that  during  tho  past  30  months  Soviet  Kussia  has 
rnade  ij;reatcr  progress  in  practical  Christianity  than  any 
other  nation  in  tlte  ^'orld.  By  practical  ( 'hristianity,  I\lr. 
(Jatchpool  explained  that  he  iiieant  the  marked  attention 
given  by  the  Soviet  Govemment  to  food  shortage,  educa- 
tion, child  welfare,  maternity  care,  and  hotising. 

Under  the  Bolsheviks  tlie  eagerness  of  the  people  for 
title  Cliri&tianity  is  for  the  first  time  finding  trtie  ex- 
pression. The  Tolstoyan  movement  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Although  tlio  Bolshevik  leaders  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  organisation  of  leligiou  in  Western  Euiope, 
they  ara  encouraging  the  unfettered  devdlopnient  of 
Christianity.  A  large  part  of  the  popularity  of  Ihe  Soviet 
Governuiont  is  due  to  the  realisation  of  the  people  that  its 
programme  is  Christianity  in  practice. — "Herald. '' 

Dancing  on  a  Volcano. 

Apart  frcm  tiio  (^ourt^  this  season  will  prove  one  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  on  record.    The  number  of  balls  and  dances 


that  have  already  been  arranged  ai'e  much  above  the  aver- 
age, and  many  <)f  our  leading  liostcs.sos  will  once  more  l  e 
i ntcitaining.      Dancing  is  lik-ly  to  prove  as   popular  a 
ever,  and  most  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  which  posse- 
ballrooms  ai'c  fvlready  almost  completely  booked  up  from 
now  to  the  end  of  July. — "Observer." 

The  Religion  that  gives  "Shocks." 

"  Th<<  greatest   thing  in  Christianity  is  tiiat  .\  on  lu'Vi  i 
know  what  jt  will  do  next." — Dr.  H.  H.  .Mackintosh. 

Starving  Poland.  | 

-Mr.  Gloor,  head  of  tho  International  Bed  Cross  .Mission 
at  AVarsaw,  reports. — 

....  Thei'e  are  in  nearly  every  town  hundreds  of 
cliildjon,  MiONt  of  thorn  orphans  ,who  iiin  wild  in  th." 
country  and  steal  in  ordei  to  obtain  food.  Amongst  , 
those  children  cases  of  death  from  starvation  are  fre- 
quent. ICtnaciated  and  ill,  they  come  to  the  orphanages 
of  tlio  International  Bed  Cross,  where  an  effort  is  made 

to  ^ive  them   at   le.ist  .some  temixnar.v  comfort  

Ill  the  regions  of  the  Polish  occupation  there  are  2,000,00; i 
children  under  lo  underfetl  and  fading  aw.iy. 

Jt  is  this  starving  Poland  tlie  Allies  aie  hounding  on  to 
attack  starving  Bussia. 

The  Socialisation  of  Disease! 

During  its  sitting  of  .^larch  18,  the  Kxeculive  Council  of 
the  ijcague  of  Nations  discussed  measuivs  for  combating 
t!)e  epidemics  wliidi  are  devastating  Ka-stein  Europe.  In 
this  connection  the  Council  was  ujainly  concerned  with 
giving  help  to  Poland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
spottel  typhus  and  cholera.  It  is  feared  that  both  these 
diseases  may  gain  ground  and  Im  propagated  in  other  parts 
o(  Europe  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter.  .  .  . — 
"Journal  do  Geneve." 

Bolshevism  at  Hampstead. 

Speaking  on  liogation  Sunday  at  a  ser\-ico  lield  for  the 
purpose  of  blessing  the  Allotments  at  Primrose  Hill,  the 
Bev.  A.  S.  Duncan-Jones,  according  to  the  "Hampstead  and 
Highgate  Express,"  exhorted  the  people  to  pray  that  tho 
tillers  of  the  soil  throughout  the-  world  might  be  blessed  in 
their  labours,  and  that  the  Governments  of  the  nation.s 
ndght  get  so  inspired  w  ith  the  spirit  of  brotherhootl,  as  to 
secure  that  tho  fruits  of  the  earth  were  fairly  distributed 
to  feed  the  people,  and  not  cornered  to  enricli  the  few,  that 
fdl  migiit  have  bread  before  any  bad  ca/ce,  and  that  the 
idea  might  be  f.ttaine<i  of  a  common  stock  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  world." 


THE  KELLED. 

Books  suggest  that  otir  modern  word  "  hell"  comes  from 
an  old  English  verb  meaning  to  build  a  wall  round  about, 
to  enclose  and  to  separate.  To  be  helled  was  to  be  shut  off 
from  Jt  is  a  fruitful  suggestion.  We  have  helled  our- 
selves and  each  other,  and  tliat  is  why  we  are  in  hell.  We 
have  lo.5t  the  divine  unity  of  the  spirit.  AVe  live  separately. 
The  classes  have  helled  themselves.  The  Churches  have 
belled  them.selves.  The  nationis  have  helled  themselves.  Wo 
have  built  stupid,  selhsh  walls  to  shut  out,  and  to  shut  in. 
We  have  just  perpetrat<xl  a  inige,  new,  mad  scheme  of  wali- 
building,  and  iiavc  the  hypocrisy  to  call  it  a  Treaty  of 
Peace.  We  delight  in  enclosures  and  blockades  and 
offensives.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  five  f'ow  of  human 
intei course,  for  we  iiave  forgotten  that  .society  is  one  body. 
And  so  the  whole  world  bristles  with  barb<'d  wire  and. 
bayonets,  and  echoes  with  the  l>omlis  of  the  helled. — "  S.B. 
in  "Tho  Coming  Day." 
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Dr.  ORCHARD  on  "Social  Meaning  of  Christianity. 
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The  Outlook. 


IX  the  course  of  a  statement  ou  the  new  Govern- 
ment policy  in  Ireland  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
iei)oitea  as  sayin^- :  "If  tlie  existing  military 
umaiions  of  this  country  are  insufficient  for  the 
isk  that  awaits  them,  we  shall  as  little  hesitate 
>  go  '.o  the  people  of  this  country  and  ask  them  to 
!(  i.'iisc  tliese  forces  as  we  diil  in  the  crisis  of  the 
1  war."    No  douht,  it  tliis  tiireat  is  carried 
ui,  and  the  Government   issues   fresh  recruitmf^- 
ppeals,  it  will  be  on  the  same  grounds  as  "m  the 
risis  of  the  recent  war,"  i.e.,  the  defence  of  the 
ifhts  of  small  nationaliti'es !    The  Lord  Chancellor 
"  ^  to  imagine  that  the  country  will  respond  as 
,  .ily  for  the  purpose  of  sui)pressing  the  natnmal 
hums  of  Ireland  as  it  did  when  it  was  called  upon 
n    iijiport  tlin^c  of  Belgium. 


TALKING  about  Ireland,  the  term  anarchists 
applied  to  Sinn  Feiners  becomes  every  day 
more  ridic-ulous  in  the  light  of  what  we  are 
earnino-  concerning  tlie  organisation  of  the  country 
ly  liepublican  officials.  The  "Observer"  even  goes 
.0  far  as  to  snggest  that  the  "  Government  hns 


decided  to  accept  assistance  from  the  moral 
authority  which  Sinn  Fein  possesses  m  order  to 
stave  off  anarchy."  As  a  sign  of  this  it  states  that 
"  Tlie  holding  of  Sinn  Fein  courts  to  deal 
land  cases  in  the  West  of  Ireland  is  fully  ^reported 
in  the  Press  and  is  apparently  permitted." 


THOUSANDS  of  years  ago  our  ancestors 
decided  that  it  was  wiser  to  use  a  captured 
enemy  as  a  slave  than  to  kill  and  cook  him, 
and  thus  the  age  of  cannibalism  passed  into  that  of 
slavery  A  similar  transition  is  to  be  effected  m 
our  relations  with  Germany.  The  original  intention 
of  the  Allies  seems  to  have  been  to  cripple  tlieir 
enemy's  commerce  beyond  hope  of  recovary.  But 
they  iiave  changed  then-  minds.  Germany,  instead 
of  being  destroyed,  is  to  be  set  on  her  feet  by 
means  of  a  loan.  She  tbus  becomes  tbe  economic 
slave  of  the  conquerors,  contributing  a  constant 
stream  of  interest  and  repaid  capital  to  then- 
exchequers.  The  scheme  has  the  distinct  advantage, 
from  the  Allies'  point  of  view,  of  giving  the  creditors 
a  very  influential  voice  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
debtor  and  of  supervising  her  economic  and  social 
policy. 


IIILE  the  Government  is  providing  for  an 
increase  in  rents,  and  failing  to  provide 
'  the  necessary  increase  in  housing  accom- 
modation a  "movement  for  the  employment  of 
direct  labour  in  housing  schemes  is  growing,"  says 
tlie  "  Herald." 

"Tilhurv  Council,  vhich  is  entirely  imposed  of  Labour 
■.uoniS'r^rs,"  has  inaiigurated  its  sclioine  for  building  at  a 
cost  of  £2  (»00  000  l.-j'20  houses,  a  police  court,  child  s 
welfare  in.stitution,  tiro  station,  municipal  buddiuK?, 
public  baths,  librarv,  and  shops.  The  whole  scheme  really 
amounts  to  the  building  of  a  now  town  for  the  Tilbui-j- 
dockers,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  tliese  developuients 
still  further  as  sooa  as  the  present  scheme  is  completed. 

The  Building  industrj^  seems  likely  to  lead  the 
wav  in  showing  what"'  can  be  done  by  "direct 
labour."  Tilbury  .shows  what  can  be  done  by 
a  Labour  Council, 
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Justice 

Certain  preach- 
ers and  theolo<>iaiis 
duririo'  the  Mar 
were  emphatic  in 
wiirniiif^'  ns  that 
(jod  was  not  onlj' 
h)viii<>-:  I!e  was 
also  just.  They  in- 
sisted that  the 
Cross  was  not  the 
conii)k'te  revelation 
of  His  character,  but  that  there  was  another  and 
sterner  side.  1  will  not  stop  to  enlar<>e  on 
the  betrayal  of  the  whole  Christian  Gospel  which 
this  implies.  It  n)ust  be  evident  to  any  serious 
thinking'  man  not  suflcring  from  war  fever,  thai  any 
exception  to  or  incompleteness  in  the  love  of  God, 
invalidates  the  wiiole  Christian  ])osilion. 

A  large  number  of  those  who  sjioke  thus  weie 
driven  to  take  up  this  jiosition  by  ihe  need  of  say- 
ing- something  to  tone  down  the  glaring  inconsist- 
ency between  the  recognised  piinciples  of  the  Vknih 
and  the  ethics  of  war.  lint  a  few  no  doubt  were 
genuinely  anxious  to  find  some  place  in  the  .scheme 
of  things  for  this  that  men  call  "justice."  If  love 
is  all — the  Alpha  and  Graega  in  our  conception  of 
God — what  becomes  of  this  sterner  virtue;'  Surely, 
They  arg'ued,  justice  does  stand  for  something-  in  tlie 
divine  government. 

Now  that  is  a  iieifccH\  legitimate  ((ue.stion,  and 
the  answering  of  it  may  be  a  not  altogether  un- 
profitable task. 

Think,  then,  of  n  community  governed  solelv  by 
love.  The  punitive  idea  lias  ])een  banished. 
For  those  who  have  sinned  against  society 
there  is  ^  nothing  but  pity  and  ministering- 
effort  to  bring  them  back  to  their  right  senses. 
Xor  is  there  any  difference  made  between  efficiency 
and  inetiiciency,  between  those  who  contribute 
service  of  the  highest  value  and  those  who  con- 
tribute only  the  lowest  grade  of  labour.  All  the 
member.s  of  this  body  are  treated  as  the  children  of 
cne  famih'. 

But  is  there  no  difleience  whatsoever  between  one 
member  of  the  family  and  another?  Is  the  law 
governing  the  life  of  the  community  simply  one  of 
niechanical  equaliiy  Is  it  not  evident  that  even 
m  a  family  there  are  distinctions:-'  All  do  not 
receive  the  same  measure  of  food.  In  the  ca,«e  of 
some,  larger  expenses  are  entailed  than  in  the  case 
(.f  others  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  V>nt 
ihe  principle  governing  this  unequal  distribution 
IS  not  that  of  justice  as  ordinarily' conceived — that 
is,  it  is  not  those  who  bring  most  to  tlie  family 
funds  who  necessarily  receive  most  from  them.  An 
invalid  who  cannot  do  an  hour's  work  may  receive 
more  than  any. 

The  law  that  is  at  work  liere  is  that  each  receives 
according'  to  his  need,  and  it  is  in  the  exact  corres- 
pondence betn-een  the  gift  and  the  need  that  the 
justice  consists,     If    the   bigger    and  stronger 


members,  by  reason  of  superior  strength,  seen 
food  while  the  weak  and  sickly  went  without 
would  be  no  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  > 
a  regime  as  "unjust."  i.ove  is  just  when 
discriminates  according  to  the  requirements  of  c 
individual. 

The  preachers  and  theologians  referred  to,  sp^ 
as  though  justice  was  something  that  modified 
corrected  the  excesses  of  love.  They  introdiicei 
dualism  into  the  character  of  God.  But  iutcriji 
cd  as  it  is  inter])reled  above,  justice  becoiiic 
attribute  of  love  it.self,  emiOiasising  tlie  cai 
v  hi(  h  it  works.  Justice  is  that  rigorous  i 
cut  of  personal  preferences,  the  claims  of  thosi 
may  have  first  of  all  given  to  us,  and  of  a 
that  might  deflect  from  the  purpose  of 
according  to  the  need  of  the  recipient. 

This  somewhat  abstract  discussion  is  not 
out  its  i)ractical  value  to-d-ay. 

Labour  is  claiming  a  larger  share  in  the  wj 
it  produces  on  the  ground  that  that  wealth  Ji 
(  wn  creation.  Here  we  have  the  old  conception 
justice.  "Let  those  who  labour  enjoy  the  fruit- 
their  labour,  and  let  the  idler  learn^  in  the  M 
school  of  starvation  what  is  expected  of  hir 
'i'hat  this  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  ])ies 
state  of  thing.s  I  need  not  say,  nor  that  the  real; 
tion  of  that  ideal  would  constitute  a  tremend 
I'cvolution. 

Hut  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  corapl 
and  final  statement  of  social  justice.    It  does  i 
include  the  aged  and  sick,  for  whom  another  1 
must  be  invoked.      And  where  are  3''ou  going 
draw   the  line  between  physical     disability  ;i 
mental  and  moral  disinclination  for  work  P  Is 
laziness   due  to  moral  failure?    Are  heredity 
influences  no  factor  in  creating  a  di.slike  foi  woi 
-May  you  not  find  yourself  dealing  M-ith  some  si 
moving  mind  Diat  lias  not  yet  found  its  vocati 
and  cannot  bestir  itself  until  it  knows  that  it  1 
(Hscovered  its  true  calling?      Scores  of  ic- 
might  be  given  why  it  is  impossible  for  soci 
I»as.s  judgment  upon  and   ])enalise   the  ap]>:~ 
anti-social   parasitic    individual.       The  Cli 
revolution  goes  deeper  than  this,  "If  thine 
hunger,"  it  says  to  Society,  "feed  him.  G. 
on  his  feet.     Do  your  part  in   enabling  Inni 
l-.ecome  a  serviceable  member  of  the  communir\ . 
he  still  refuse  to  work — well,  that  is  his 
Ne'er-do-well  though  he  be  he  is  a  member  of 
family  and  as  such  must  be  maintained." 

That  principle  may  be  regarded  as  quixotic, 
may  seem  impossible.  Ihit  at  any  rate  it  wil 
regarded  as  even  more  subversive  of  the  i)resei 
order  than  e\en  tlu:>  wildest  Bolshevism.  All  (  lain 
based  on  Avhat  is  due  to  us  tend  to  become  phai  isai 
To  demand  this  or  that  because  we  alone  are  Iru' 
serviceable  to  Society  runs  dangerously  neai  tl 
Spirit  of  Sclf-righteousness.  And  self-right eoii 
ness  is  not  unkno-n  n  among  those  of  us  who  i)rouf1l 
(all  ourselves  "the  workers." 

Beyond  and  beneath  the  claim  of  Labour  is  1 
need  of  Man  and  it  is  on  the  need  of  Man  that  i 
last  and  greatest  revolution  will  be  based. 

THE  TRAMP. 
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Pi  On  Human  Nature. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


One  of  tlie  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  '"C'rusatler''  as  a  thought-provoking 
journal  is  the  fact  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country — and  frequently 
ol  other  countries  too — feel  interested  enough  to 
read  wh;it  we  have  to  say  and  to  tell  us  what  they 
think  about  it.  Of  course,  the  letter  of  thanks  from 
the  person  who  agrees  with  one  is  very  acceptable 
-—provided  that  one  does  not  get  too  many  of 
them  I  But  I  hope  those  friends  who  have  written 
such  letters  to  me  will  not  feel  slighted  when  I 
say  that  the  letter  I  value  most  highly  is  that  of 
the  person  who  does  not  agree  with  what  I  have 
written,  and  tells  me  so  courteousl3^  and — more 
valuable  still — tells  me  ^hy  he  disagrees.  It  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  look  at  a  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  fellow.  Many 
o'i  us  are  so  thoroughh*  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
our  own  case  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  our  fellows  Avho  cannot 
Ijossibh"  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  simply  because  we 
Lave  not  taken  sufhcient  pains  to  i)ut  our  casa  be- 
fore them  in  detail,  but  have  tried  to  make  them 
see  the  whole  case  at  a  glance.  Some  people  are 
quick  to  grasp  a  position  in  its  entirety,  but  most 
ljeoj)le  Avant  to  gra.sj)  it  detail  by  detail.  This  is 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  case  against 
Capitalism.  Much  ot  the  so-called  "scientific" 
Socialist  literature  is  absolutely  tiseless  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  person  who  is  feeling  his 
way  towards  the  light;  it  ignores  the  simple  ques- 
tions that  occur  to  the  normal  mind,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is,  I  think,  not  so  effective  as  the  early 
Socialist  literature  of  the  type  of  "Merrie  England" 
and  '"Britain  for  the  British." 

Now  this  pieamble  is  merely  leading  ttp  to  the 
plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  are  still  fogged  oA'er  the  qtiestions 
that  m.ost  modern  Socialists  believed  had  been 
answered  once  and  for  all  a  generation  ago.  Let 
me  quote  a  case  in  point.  In  the  May-day  issue 
of  the  "Crusader"  I  wrote  about  a  woman  friend 
ot  my  early  days  who  had  worked  hard  at  a  factorj'- 
until  her  sight  began  to  fail,  was  "sacked"  for  bad 
v.ork,  and  ultima teU'  fonnd  rest  in  a  canal.  I 
railed  that  .story  "  A  true  picture  of  the  soullessness 
of  Capitalism  "  A  copy  of  that  issue  of  the 
"Crusader"  got  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
minister,  who  I  imagine,  had  not  been  a  regttlar 
subscriber,  and  the  following  letter,  which  came 
to  me  last  week,  is  the  result : — 

"Sir, — Shotildn't  your  article  on  pagt-  ^5  of 
ilifi  "Crusader"  of  April  ''50,  be  called  '  A  true  pi(  lure 
of  the  .soullessness  of  human  NATtJRE'  ?  Why 
'Capitalism'  ?  Wouldn't  many  workmen  act  in  the 
same  .spirit  as  the  capitalist  you  describe?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  workman  who  becomes  an  employer 
is  far  harder  to  his  employees  than,  a  man  who  has 
always  been  an  employer?" 

Tliere  we  have  the  old,  old  "  Human  nature  l>eing 
what  it  is  .  .  ,  "  argument  brought  forward  bv  a 


minister  of  the  Gospel  who  should  surely  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  use  it  in  the  way  lie  has 
done.  And  that  is  why  I  prefaced  this  article 
A\ith  a  plea  for  more  "elementary"  propaganda. 
1  do  not  know  the  writer  of  the  letter,  but  he  is 
obviou.sly  a  "seeker,"  audi  welcome  his  criticism. 
There  are  thousands  who  are  qtiite  sincerely  asking 
liis  questions,  and  tintil  he  and  they  are  answered 
there  is  little  hope  of  progress  towards  the  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth  of  ottr  dreams. 

The  answer  to  the  first  qttestion  is  most  emphatic- 
ally in  the  negative.  ISot  all  the  parsons  in  Christ- 
endom will  ever  make  me  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  '■  The  soullessness  of  htiman  natttre."  I  have 
had  a  fairly  intimate  experience  of  htiman  nature. 
Like  Paul,  I  "know  both  how  to  live  in  humble 
circtimstances  and  how  to  live  m  abundance;"  my 
experience  ranges  from  "life"  in  the  vilest  of 
slttms  to  the  luxury  of  first-class  hotels.  And  I 
am  as  sure  of  this  as  I  am  of  my  existence — that 
whenever  "  human  nature  "  is  given  a  chance  to 
assert  itself  it  shows  itself  as  the  very  Soul  of  God 
in  man.  I  could  fill  pages  with  personal  experiences 
cf  the  trttth  of  rhis  belief,  but  every  reader  will 
purely  repttdiate  sttch  a  hideotis  doctrine  as  that 
implied  in  the  fir,st  question. 

"Why  Capitalism?"  Becattse  Capitalism  is  as 
I  described  it — soulless,  body-and-sottl-destroying  ; 
becattse  it  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  human  nature;  because  it 
would  send  humanity  back  to  the  ape  and  tiger 
period.  Capitalism  is  the  great  Auti-Humatt  Nature 
Machine,  calculated  to  destroy  every  trace  of  human 
kindness  and  comradeship.  The  marvel  is  that 
luimatt  nature  has  managed  to  keep  its  sottl  alive 
while  struggling  within  its  claws. 

"  Wotildn't  many  workmen  act  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  Capitalist  you  describe?"  Of  coitrse  they 
•wotild.  I've  seen  them  doing  it-  The  law  of 
Capitalism  is  "  Everyone  for  himself  and  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost!"  Some  workmen  struggle 
against  this  unnatural  law  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
at  last  arc  forced  by  sheer  economic  necessity — by 
ihe  sight  of  starving  women  and  children — to  stifle 
their  better  natvtre  and  join  in  the  great  game  of 
grab.  Others  are  not  so  highly  evolved  as  to 
desire  to  resist  this  law  ;  bttt  instead  of  all  sttch 
undeveloped  natures  being  given  a  chance  to  de- 
velop, every  inducement  is  given  them  by  the 
Capitalist  sA'stem  to  sink  lower  into  the  mire  of 
greed  and  selfishness.  From  these  two  types  come 
the  workman  who  becomes  an  emploA'er  "and  is 
far  harder  to  his  employees  than  a  man  who  has 
always  been  an  employer."  I  don't  admit  for  a 
moment  that  every  workman  who  becomes  an 
employer  acts  in  the  wa^'  suggested  hy  my  critic, 
nor  do  I  admit  that  most  of  them  do ;  but  I  do  know 
that  where  such  cases  occur  they  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  one  of  the  two  catises  given  above. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  letter. 
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Progress  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Bolshevik  victories  show  thai  ihe  Uussiau 
Goveriiment  is  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  its  re- 
sources. Should  it  be  able  to  deal  equally  success- 
fully with  the  Japanese  menace,  it  will  have  Hi  lie 
to  fear  from  external  opposition. 

Mr.  Wellock's  article  on  another  page  ]>oints  to 
the  probability  that  the  llussian  revolutionists  ere 
long  maj-  find  themselves  reinforced  by  a  niovenienl 
similar  to  tlieir  own  in  Germany.  This  anticipation 
of  events  is  confinned  by  another  correspondent 
whose  article  we  hope  to  publish  n(>xt  week. 

Face  the  Issue! 

The  blindest  individuals  must  now  be  aware  that 
we  have  to  reckon,  for  good  or  evil,  with  the  ideas 
for  which  Lenin  stands.  They  must  be  faced  in 
the  most  resolute  manner.  If  and  where  they  are 
wrong  they  must  be  met  by  reasoning  and  faith  as 
strong  as  those  by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  Force  must  be  re-examined. 
Tests  and  truisms  will  not  serve  to  prevent  the  ris- 
ing indignation  of  the  workers  finding  expression  in 
acts  of  violence.  Hysterical  excitement  will  only 
make  matters  worse.  Each  of  us  must  lake  liold  of 
himself  and  with  steady  mind  face  the  issue  frankly 
and  fearlessly.  We  want  more  honest  thinking. 
We  want  a  more  realistic  sympathy  witli  those  who 
suffer  from  the  evils  of  our  Social  System.  We  want 
a  deejier  realisation  of  the  fact  that,  for  all  who  art> 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it 
is  "now  or  never." 

Form  and  Force. 

These  are  the  tilings  which  we  of  the  "Crusader" 
have  set  before  ourselves.  We  want  to  give  co- 
herent form  and  driving  force  to  the  Cliristian 
gospel  in  its  application  to  the  needs  of  tlie  hour. 
That  we  fail  most  miserably  in  respect  lo  both  form 
and  force  we  know  only  too  well.  Tliere  are  hasty 
sentences  that  we  would  erase  if  we  could.  Tliere 
is  much  that  we  ought  to  have  said  but  did  not. 
Biit  so  far  as  we  know  we  stand  alone,  as  a  weekly 
periodical,  representing  the  only  type  of  Christianity 
that  will  serve  in  tliese  days — revolutionary 
Christianity. 

If  you  feel  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  sucli  a 
paper  you  will  not  be  content  to  take  it  and  read  it. 
You  will  pass  on  its  message,  like  a  flaming  torch, 
from  one  to  another  until  there  gathers  about  us  a 
growing  body  of  people  who  believe  with  us  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  world  is  in  a  revival,  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  of  real  Christianity. 


England  can  never 
be  Splendid  all  Through. 

In  the  couise  of  a  five-minute  speech  at  the  recent 
conferen(;e  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Moid  remarked:  "England  can  never  be 
splendid  all  through  while  we  allow  our  Foreign 
Policy  to  lie  decided  behind  closed  doors." 

Tlie  idea  that  England  might  be  "splendid  all 
thiough"  recalled  to  my  mind  a  vision  of  many 
parts  which  are  at  present  far  from  splendid.  Take 
just  one  spot — Westminster  Abbey — and  note  the 
beautiful  design  and  workmanship  of  the  exterior. 
Will  the  i)eo])le  who  worship  there  be  inspired  with 
a  desiie  to  make  England  splendid  all  through? 

It  would  surely  be  sheer  cruelty  to  gxiide 
Iheir  footsteps  and  make  them  explore  haunts 
aliout  live  minutes'  walk  from  the  Abbey. 
Pcriiaps,  liowever,  the  peace  of  mind  of  these 
peojile  has  aheady  been  disturbed.  If  so, 
can  they  really  worship  in  an  atmospliere  of  beauty 
while  quite  near  to  the  Abbey  there  are  houses  in 
a  terrible  condition,  where  people  are  herded  to- 
gether. Tired  looking  mothers  emerge  from  the 
doorways.  They  are  usuallj'  wearing  a  prehistori( 
shawl  to  hide  the  rags  beneath,  and  invariably  have 
a  baby  in  their  arms  and  a  toddler  hanging  on  lo 
their  skirt.  The  men  are  untidy  and  uncoxith — but 
they  can  swear  expressively.  But  that  is  the 
language  of  their  street,  and  no  one  takes  offence. 
They  are  very  human,  these  people,  and  have  an 
etiquette  of  their  own.  Round  the  corner  a  small 
urchin  appears.  He  is  clad  in  a  suit  of  holes  held 
together  by  a  few  obstinate  shreds  of  cloth.  He  is 
partially  bald — he  has  liad  ringwonn,  and  his  face 
is  covered  with  sores — and  dirt.  Not  an  object  to 
inspire  love,  but  his  mother's  thin  face  softens  and 
brightens  as  she  exclaims  "Halloa,  you  dirty  little 
devil."  A  West-end  mother  who  rings  for  her 
chihlien  to  come  down  for  a  few  minutes  could  not 
throw  more  genuine  affection  into  her  tone. 

England  can  never  be  .splendid  all  through  until 
all  have  an  opportunity  to  live  a  full  and  a  free  life. 

Wo  appeal  to  all  wiio  feel  that  tlie  "Crusader"  is 
performing  a  useful  task  in  indicating  a  plan  of 
campaign  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  introduce  the  paper 
to  a  wider  circle.  Our  circulation  is  an  inter- 
national one.  Mrs.  Layman,  writing  from  Zurich, 
writes  :  "I  have  been  so  glad  of  the  paper — after 
reading,  the  papers  haA^e  been  sent  to  Vienna,  where 
my  hus])and  has  read  some  of  the  articles  to  the 
Austrian  people,  li  is  a  paper  wliich  speaks  the 
ti-uth." 

We  acknowledge  witii  thanks  10s.  from  Tessic 
Jeffries,  Golders  Green.  £1  from  Miss  Ratcliffe,  one 
of  our  secretaries,  towards  the  Thousand  Sixpenc(>s 
Fund.  Miss  Clarke,  of  the  "Crusader"  Office,  is 
also  paying  a  voluntary  levy  of  sixpence  per  week. 

A  friend  from  the  Bedford  College  for  Women, 
Ilegents  Park,  in  sending  a  donation  to  the  Fund, 
remarks:  "It  is  so  much  easier  to  help  in  this  way 
than  to  fork-out  a  big  .subscription." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 


Bv  liEV.  SEAV 


IHf}ie  following-  is  the  sapieut  coiimuMit  ot  tlio 
"('lunch  Family  ^■(•^vsl)aI)tM■"'  on  tlic  prcsont  liaf^ii; 
position  in  lieland  :  "AVc  know  tlui  diffic-ultit's  in 

I  the  pat li  of  the  Executive,  but  wo  are  confident  thai 
a  consistent  plan  of  canipaif^n  against  the  rebels 
will  bear  good  fruit."  JShne  militarism  !  And  not 
a  word  about  the  fact  that  we  are  in  Ireland  for 
selfisli  punioses,  and  arc  trying  to  govern  lieland 
against  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
people. 

*         *  * 

2sow,  let  us  suppose  the  boot  on  the  otlier  leg, 
and  Ireland  making  laws  for  England  against  Eng- 
1  lid's  will.  Let  us  suppose  an  Irish  military 
ui)atiou  of  England  to  exist  for  the  euforcing- 
in  the  orders  of  an  Irish  Executive  housed  in 
Jvjiidon.  Let  us  suppose  scores  of  Eiiglisli  members 
(it  Parliament  locked  up  in  Irish  jails.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  suppression  of  newspaper  after  newspaper, 
and  the  almost  daily  arrest  and  depoitatiou  of  Eng- 
lish citizens  witliout  trial  and  without  even  a  charge 
being  made  against  them.  And  let  us  suppose  this 
sort  of  rule  to  have  existed  actually  or  potentially 
for  about  seven  centuries.  And  then  let  a  Christian 
journal  in  Ireland  say:  "We  know  the  difficulties 
of  the  Executive,  but  we  are  confident  tliat  a  con- 
sistent plan  of  campaign  against  the  rebels  will  bear 
good  fruit."  What  should  we  think  of  such  a 
paper  ? 

And  then  in  full  view  of  our  own  rapacious  mili- 
tarism we  talk  about  (reiinan  militarism  !  For 
example,  the  former  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the 
"Christian  AVorld"  ends  his  article  this  week  with 
these  words:  ''Both  at  Folkestone  and  at  Spa, 
Allied  statesmen  have  been  and  will  be  much  occu- 
pied with  the  grave  question  wliether  Germany  will 
show  readiness  to  adapt  lierself  to  what  the  worhl 
requires  of  hei-.  She  must  disarm,  she  must  de- 
mobilise, she  must  be  compelled  to  maintain  an 
orderly  and  responsible  government,  and  she  must 
pay  every  penny  that  she  can  afford.  Even  in  her 
own  best  interests  she  must  be  made  to  pay,  for 
the  world  has  ])ronounced  her  guilty,  and  its  judg- 
ment is  just.  Folkestone  and  Spa  should  bring 
this  home  to  her."  How  we  do  hate  the  militarism 
of  otlier  peojde  while  we  support  our  own  !  And  we 
get  so  angry  if  someone  looking  on  at  what  we  do, 
^nd  listening  to  what  we  say,  cries  "Hypocrites!" 

^HBut  the  "Cliallenge"  is  not  hypocritical.  It 
^Ifenkly  owns  uj)  to  its  belief  that  this  soldiering 
business  may  be  quite  compatible  with  a  strict  and 
honest  following  of  Him  who  said  '"Love  your 
enemies."  Here  is  its  quite  explicit  statement 
publislied  this  week:  "We  believe  it  has  often  in 
the  past  been  the  duty  of  Christians  to  take  up  arms  ; 
and  wo  believe  that  it  may  be  so  again."  There  is 
an  admirable  ojienness  about  sucli  words,  but  the 
risk  to  a  Christian  journal  when  taking  up  such  a 
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position  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  "Chal- 
lenge" was  unfortunately  hurried  into  supporting 
the" Polish  adventure,  the  disgraceful  truth  about 
which  is  slowly  leaking  out  in  Parliament,  thanks 
to  the  courage  of  such  men  as  Lord  Ilobert  Cecil, 
1  speak  with  genuine  respect  of  the  "Challenge": 
none  of  us  can  forget  how  very  much  the  cause  of 
peace  owes  to  its  efforts  in  time  past.  But  when  it 
said  of  tlie  sudden  Polish  attack  on  Russia,  "On 
every  ground  we  trust  a  victorious  concdusion  will 
croAvn  the  present  offensive,"  it  surely  committed 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  Islam  rather  than  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  And  the  lesson  is  plain.  Just  so  long 
as  Christian  people  leave  this  terrible  question  open, 
just  so  long  will  they  fall  into  these  pits. 

*  *  * 

We  know  the  man  who  complains  that  nobody 
speaks  to  him  when  he  attends  Church.  And  we 
also  know  the  man  who  is  annoyed  if  anybody  does 
speak  to  him.  Mr.  Bernard  Suell,  I  see,  has  been 
writing  an  open  letter  to  the  first  sort,  and  here  is 
how-  he  puts  it:  "You  say  you  worshipped  with  us 
for  several  Sundays  without  being  greeted  by  any- 
one. No  deacon  congratulated  the  Church  on  your 
coming,  no  sidesman  grasped  your  hand  as  if  you 
had  been  an  old  school-fellow,  your  neighbour  in 
the  pew  did  not  invite  you  home  to  dinner,  nor  was 
the  minister  standing  at  the  exit  to  give  you  a  per- 
sonal val(Mlict()i  y  and  wish  you  safe-conduct  through 
the  wilds  of  iirixt.on  to  your  home.  And  so  we  are 
not  to  look  upon  your  face  again.  Come,  now,  is 
it  not  all  rather  childish  P  To  how  many  of  us  did 
your  more  expansive  self  speak  ?  We  knew  nothing 
of  you,  but  at  least  you  knew  us  a^  upholders  of 
the  Church,  and  you  might  have  said  'May  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  service  ?'  or  even,  'You  seem 
to  be  none  too  abounding  in»  helpers  here,  can  I  push 
things  along  a  bit?'  But  I  have  not  heard,  that  you 
said  that.  Please  do  not  blame  us  for  not  having 
intuition  enough  to  infer  from  your  silence  all  the 
benedictions  that  you  had  in  your  power  and  intent 
to  bestow  upon  us,  if  we  had  but  known  the  day 
of  your  visitation.  Blessings  on  you,  on  whatever 
shore  you  ta.n-y." 

*  *  * 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  logic  is  the  strong  point 
of  the  following  from  the  "Church  Times."  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  deal  a  staggering  blow 
at  Prohibition  :  "Fanatics  operating  on  a  large  scale 
(a  polite  description  of  the  other  side,  commonly 
known  as  "Pussyfoot"  and  Co.)  cannot  be  safely 
disregarded.  Church  people  must  make  it  plain 
that  whatever  form  their  exercise  of  personal  liberty 
may  take,  they  can  be  no  ])arties  to  a  corporate 
action  which  attributes  to  God  the  creation  of  an 
evil  thing.  To  tell  the  drunkard  it  is  not  his  fault 
he  is  drunk  but  God's,  is  what,  in  eft'ect,  the  advo- 
cates of  prohibition  are  doing."  I  have  read  that 
ovei-  several  times  very  carefully,  but  the  argument 
becomes  more  mysterious  every  time  I  read  it. 
Perhaps  I  will  try  again  to-morrow  when  I  am  fresh. 


ft 
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The  War  of  the  Oil  Rings. 


Oil  promises  to  become  the  xymbol  of  Ihe  present 
ugc  as  gokl  was  of  ihe  hist.  It  is  at  least  true  lluit 
it  is  for  the  possession  of  this  coinmodity  that  the 
peoples  are  to-day  struygliug  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
xlmerica. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  phase  of  the  world  situaiion 
whieh  throws  such  a  light  upon  oui-  present  condi- 
tion as  this  conflict  concerning  the  oilfields. 

Of  the  importance  of  oil  to  the  industry  of  the 
future  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  promises  to  become 
file  cliief  driving-  })0wei'  of  transport.  It  has 
only  to  be  remembered  what  tlie  coalfields 
meant  to  this  country  in  the  industrial  revolution 
to  understand — especially  when  one  realises  that 
the  Jiiitish  Empire  within  itself  paoduces  little  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  its  oil — the  imjjortance,  from 
the  imperialistic  point  of  view,  of  possessing  our- 
selves of  the  oil  districts. 

Imperialism  v.  Capitalism. 

The  interesting  thing  in  the  controver.sy  now 
going  on  about  the  future  of  Mesopotamia  is  that 
we  have  there,  ranged  against  one  another,  the  two 
great  forces  of  Imperialism  and  Cosmopolitan 
Capitalism.  The  claims  of  France  and  of  the  Dutch 
and  tShell  group  of  financiers  represent  interna- 
tional Capitalisnr.  They  are,  not  unnaturally,  irp  in 
arms  against  the  sirggestion  to  ignore  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  before  the  war,  and  formally 
recognised  by  our  Foreign  Office,  with  the  Dutch 
Company.  In  this  protest  against  the  claims  of 
British  financiers  the  Dutch  capitalists  are  joined 
by  America.  "Thanks  to  the  wasteful  management 
of  the  Trusts,"  says  the  "Nation,"  "American 
supplies  of  oil  are  likely  to  be  completely  exhausted 
in  twenty  years,  and  the  demand  already  so  far 
exceeds  the  supply  as  to  make  of  oil  there,  as 
elsewhere,  an  acute  political  question.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  forwarded  to  the  Senate  an  official  report,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a.  sharp  protest  against  our  exclusive 
policy,  which  bars  foreigners  from  oil  fields  under 
British  control,  and  prohibits  foreigners  from 
cicquiring  shares  in  British  oil  companies.  It  seems 
that  a  formal  protest  was  made  last  October  against 
the  exclusion  of  Americans  from  the  Turkish 
fields."  For  the  most  part  our  Press  has  supported 
the  claims  of  the  Imperialists.  The  "Observer"  is 
a  notable  exception.  In  last  Sunday's  issue  Mr. 
Garvin  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  generous 
policy. 

"Poi'  olir  indispensable  snpplin?  in  the  oil  age  we  must 
seek  the  world's  widest  good  will,  and  to  keep  it  we  must 
show  reciprocity.  .  .  .  The  cry  for  breaking  this 
arranEjement  (with  the  Dutch  Corporation)  in  order  to 
give  liritisli  concession-seekers  a  monopoly  of  everything 
outside  the  French  quota  !)rc:itlies  not  only  a  selfish  and 
grasping  but  a  suicidal  spirit — deadly  to  an  Empire  \\liicli 
for  yeais  must  draw  incomparably  more  oil  from  foreign 
soiu-jes  than  for<^ign  interests  can  ever  take  from  the 
Mesopotamian  yield." 

It  is  well  to  note  this  international  tendency  of 
Capitalism.  It  is  one  of  the  forces  which,  however 
blindly  and  selfishly,  are  helping  to  break"  down 


the  old  bad  lacial  bairiers  of  the  past.  Though  they 
know  it  not  these  Capitalists  are  helping  to  builil 
the  new  world. 

Another  Claimant. 

But  liie  situation  is  not  quite  as  simple  as 
this  statement  might  lead  us  to  believe.  Tliere  is 
another  claimant  to  the  oil  fields. 

In  the  "Sunday  Chronicle"  we  read:  — 

"  Tli>>  news  IroPi  lUis.sia  just  now  is  mj'stcrious  and  in 
lorciting.  It  i.:i  the  supreme  (?fiort  against  the  Soviet 
Governnieiit.  If  i.onin  wins  tlien  our  hold  of  the  oil  fields, 
of  «iiicli  Jiaku  is  tlie  centre,  hcccmes  doubtful.' 

1  ])ass  by  the  frank  avowal  as  to  our  motive 
in  opposing  Lenin.  From  one  i)oiut  of  view  it  may 
be  argued  that  liussia  is  but  another  of  the 
luitional  gioups  putting  forth  their  claim  to  the 
all-important  commodity.  But  that  would  not  be 
correct.  Russia  represents  neither  imperialistic 
ambitions  nor  Inteinational  Capitalism.  AVhile 
these  two  are  quarielling  she  adds  what  is  virtually 
a  third  voice — that  of  the  Peoi)le  themselves.  To 
them  the  difference  between  national  and  interna- 
tional financiers  is  all  but  negligible.  Whoever  wins 
they  will  lemain  as  they  are,  deceived  and 
exploited.  Russia  is  the  symbol  of  their  claims. 
This  new  jjower — the  source  of  untold  future 
wealth,  this  diiving  force  of  the  world's  industry 
belongs  to  them.  There  can  be  no  monopol}',  either 
national  or  class,  in  the  resources  of  our  common 
Mother,  the  Earth. 

Divided  though  they  aie  among  themselves  the 
])Owers  now  striving  to  bring  about  Russia's  over- 
throw are  united  in  the  determination  that  who- 
ever obtains  the  oil  it  shall  not  be  the  People. 

But  the  last  word  is  not  with  them.  "  The  Earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof." 


Religion  81  Labour. 

DINNER-HOUR  ADDRESSES 

on  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS  during  JUNE 

at  1-25,  at  ST.  MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.  2. 


June  4th— CHRISTIANITY  AND  REVOLUTION. 

Dr.  H.  T.  HODGIvIN  (Sec.  Friends'  Foreign  Mis' ion  Association). 
June  11th-THE  RELIGION  OF  A  WORKING  MAN. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  STRANG  (Nat.  Brass  and  Metal  Mechanics). 

June  18th— THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  LABOUR  AND  CHRISTIAN 

IDEALS.  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS  (Naiional  Painters' Society). 
June  25th -PLANNING  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ORDER. 

iMr.  MALCOLM  SPARKES  (Industrial  Council  forthe  Building 
Industry). 

Further  particulars  and  reports  from  Leas;ue  of  Faith  and  Labour. 
II  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E  C.  4. 

"HANDS  OFF  RUSSIA"  DEMONSTRATION — Brother 
hood  Chili ch,  Soutlii^ate  Road  X.,  May  30th  at  7.  Com- 
mander GreuicU  and  others. 


,lav,  May  28tb,  1U2U. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  "The  House  of  John  Dyer. 

to  1)0  said  01 


t  f 


^  imMKl  has  rereutly  passed  on  to  me  a  copy  of 
.  moutldv  leaflet  entitled  "Progress,"  m  winch 
elironicied  the  aflaiis  ot  your  business  estabiisli- 
•ut  tooetl.er  with  articles  ot  a  more  geMcyiil 
aracler'settiug  forth  the  aims  and  ideals  by  which 
.u  seek  to  order  your  relationship  to  your  custoni- 
i;  and  employees. 

I  note  that  von  have  in  operation  a  co-partnership 
■  leuie  under  whicb  your  employees  share  m  the 
lofits  of  the  business,  and  that  you  endeaTOur  to 
ister  a  friendly  spirit  and  to  encourage  the  leeimg 
i  partnership      between  yourselves  and  those  em- 
■d  in  vour  house.    The  members  of  the  Lom- 
I    learn,    have   signed   the  Shareholders 
mcnt  and  are  determined  "to  pay  a  fair  wage 
as  a  reasonable  and  just  charge  upon  the  busi- 
■'  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  one  cannot  but 
lui  ast  vour  methods  with  those  of  John  Lewis  and 
jedit  you  with  a  large  balance  in  favour  of  your 
ouse. 

Mav  I  congratulate  vou  on  your  business  acumen 
id  the  quality  of  vision  which  has  entered  into 
our  Gonceptioia  of  a  commercial  establishment,  i 
ote,  for  instance,  the  counsel  tendered  your  em- 
llovees  as  regards  their  behaviour  to  customers. 
I'ou  reali.se  that  a  pleasant  smile  and  such  things  as 
I  «membering  the  names  of  those  who  patronise  your 
jiouse,  have  a  business  value,  and  that  the  humanis- 
ig  of  the  relations  of  buyer  and  seller  is  an  import- 
nt  factor  in  commercial  success. 
You  have  applied  the  same  principle  to  your  re- 
lus  to  your  own  employees.    You  can  see  that 

.cr  such  treatment  as  you  mete  out  to  them  they 
.16  likelv  to  prove  more  efficient  in  your  service 
ind  that'  as  you  study  their  interests  so  will  they 
tudy  yours.  This  sliows  breadth  of  outlook— re- 
•eals  how  much  can  be  done  even  within  the  limits 
l){  the  present  system. 

But  that  you  are  still  working  within  that  system 
I  need  scarcely  point  out.    I  read  on  one  page  of 
.our  leaflet  the  assertion  that  you  "try  to  wipe  out 
,'ompetition  and  substitute  co-operation.    We  try, 
^ou  say,  "to  rid  ourselves  of  exploitation  for  private 
!,'ain,  and  supply  the  spirit  of  service  for  the  coru- 
mon  good."     that,  of  course,  can  only  apply  to 
those  within  vour  establishment.    In  spite  of  your 
best  atteniptsVou  are  at  present  compelled  to  remain 
japart  of  that'commercial  system  which  is  based  on 
the  piinciple  of  private  gain  rather  than  public 
service,  and  that  as  a  part  of  that  system  you  are 
under  the  necessity  of  competing  with  others  in 
your  line  of  business.    Until  you  are  a  part  of  a 
universal  co-operative  industrial   and  distributive 
system,  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  fully  can-y  out  the 
ideals  by  which  vou  ap])ear  to  be  animated.  And 
1  am  afraid  that  instead  of  hastening  the  creation 
of  such  a  system  your  methods  are  apt  to  create  a 
special  class  of  workers  wliose  own  privileges  blind 
them  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the  present  order  of 
society. 


There  is,  of  course,  much  more  to  be  said  on  thw 
point,  but  I  am  anxious  to  pass  on  to  what  is,  in 
my  opinion,  of  even  greater  importance. 

^"All  good  things  in  a  company,"  I  read  on  one 
page  of  "Progress,"  "begin  at  the  top. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  that  is 
fundamentally  wrong.    The_  only  freedom  woith 
winning  is  that  which  we  win  for  ourselves,    i  e 
industrial  society  toward  which  we  ^'^"^^^ 
be  brought  about  by  the  workers  organising  them 
TelL,  Appointing  their.own  leaders  aud  -anag.n,s 
and  at  al   points  exercising  a  controlling  vou:e  in 
?lie  conduct  of  their  industry.  .This  is  the  opposite 
process  to  that  which  you  have  inaugurated,  bocicty 
should  be  built  from  the  bottom  up      It  cannot 
properly  be  organised  by  those  -^o  through  good 
fortune  happen  to  be  at  the  top.    "Gentiles,  runs 
a  certain  Tying  relating  to  tbe  Christian  order  of 
society   "lord  it  over  one  another  and  are  called 
Wactori     •    .    .    But  it  shall  not  be  so  among 
vou  "    Even  beneficent  lording  it  over  others,  the 
-paternalism"  of  a  well-conducted  business  house 
does  not  correspond  to  this  Christian  ideal. 

No  doubt  you  yourselves  see  these  limitations  to 
your  experiment.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  o 
others,  who  may  imagine  that  co-partnership  wi  1 
solve  our  problem,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  it  out 
Personally,  were  I  in  a  position  to  do  as  y-ou  have 
done,  I  should  prefer  to  identify  myself  with  the 
working-class  movement  and,  serving  within  its 
ranks,  endeavour,  by  comradely  service,  to  Jift  the 
whole  body  of  wage-earners  to  a  position  m  which 
they  might  own  and  control  the  means  ot  life. 

Foroive  these  criticisms.  They  are  offered  m  no 
churUsh  spirit.  Indeed,  mistaken  as  I  believe  is 
U  e  enthulsm  and  satisfaction  expressed  m  vour 
eaflet,  I  fully  appreciate  the  courage  and  plactic^al 
idealism  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

STANLEY  B.  JAMES. 


«..«.e*iAMiTY  fSROM  tH£  QUAKER  STANDPOINT.-- 

Ideal,"  by  Kdwai'd  Giubb,  M.A. 


PPiinWSHIP  SERV»ceS.-Eve.'y  Sunday,  Kenshigton 
FELLOWSH  t-    »t    Y  Deanner,  "Five  Qnarters'  ; 

Martin  Shaw. 


HOLIDAYS   AT   OLD   HALL,    BARMING.-Adult  School 
Guest  House.— Apply,  Warden. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  within  easy  walking  distancG 
of  City—Mrs.  Sander,  12a,  Myddleton  bquare,  L.C.  1. 
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Olil-^■u^s]li()n(■d  Cluisiimjs  usod  to  in  Hint  ihv 

Gosjjel  was  the  one  remedy  foi-  ;iJl  the  ills  of  iiiaii- 
kiud,  and  they  were  inelhied  io  complain  it  Oieir 
preacher    did    not    j)roch>,im    the    (lospel.  Tliey 
resented    the  introduction    of    ethical    or  social 
subjects.      Dr.    Orchard  in    a    recent    sermoji  at 
the    Kino's    Weigh    House    Clnircli.    said  tiiat 
there   had  been  a  change   in   this   attiliide,  and 
that    we    had    ctmie   to   reject   such  limitations 
as  too  narrow  and  even  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  those  persons  who  wanted  to  confine  all  ])reachiiig 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.      At  tiie  same 
time,  he  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  Jiatural  hesi- 
tation befoie  the  puljjit  was  used  for  any  and  every 
form  of  propaganda.    We  did  not  want  to  jnake  the 
Church  of  God  an  area  of  strife  and  division.   It  was 
almost  the  last   common   meeting-jdace    for  our 
humanity.    He  himself  was  bombarded  every  week 
with  requests  to  preach  about  this,  that,  or  the  other 
great  evil  and  social  abuse.    And  if  he  surrendered 
to  these  requests  he  would  certainly  have  no  lack 
of  subjects.      They  would  take  him  all  round  the 
year  twice  every  Sunday,  and  he  would  never  get 
within  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.    Yet,  after  all, 
was  not  the  Gospel  itself  controversial.^  Was  it  not, 
indeed,  the  most  controversial  thing  in  the  world? 
The  evangelical  revival  was  not  entirely  above  sus- 
picion of  being,  partly  at  least,  motived    a.s  an 
antidote  to  the  kind  of  thing  which  was  at  present 
taking  place  on  the  Continent.     The  Gospel  was 
sometimes  taken  to  the  poor  with  the  view,  more  or 
less  defined,  that  it  would  keej)  them  contented. 

Thy  Kingdom  Come  Now. 

Now,  where  was  the  truth  about  our  Gospel.^  He 
thought  it  would  be  found  by  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Gospel  itself  was.     The  New  Testa- 
ment use  of  the  tenii  was  very  much  wider  than  the 
common  acceptation.      The  teaching  of  Jesus  was 
defined  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.-     But  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  said  certain  people,   was  some- 
thing within  a  man,  not  outward    at   all  ;  these 
founded  their  contention  on  a  single  text,  itself  of 
very  doubtful  translation.    Others  said  that  it  was 
something  entirely  future.    It  was  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  scholars  that  such  a  confusing  and  dis- 
appointing answer  was  leturned  when  the  question 
was  asked  about  the  Kingdom.      But  the  modern 
scholar  never  seemed  able  to  see  all  the  facts  to- 
gether.   He  took  those  which  appealed  to  him  as 
intelligible,  and  he  shut  out  evervthing  else  as 
man's  interpretations  or  interpolations.    But  if  thev 
went  to  Paul  they  would  find  that  Paul  looked  to  the 
Gospel  to  make  such  a  change  that   there   would  ' 
emerge  on  this  earth  a  new  race  of  beings,  to  whom 
the  apostle  gave  the  name  of  sons  of  God.  Paul 
associated  popularly  with   the  purely  individual 
notion  of  salvation,  yet  maintained  aU  through  his 
e])istles  this  woild  view. 

Individual  and  Social  Salvation. 

The  modem  Socialist,  Dr.  Orchard  continued,  was 
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always  Idling  llicni  lliat  what  was  rcallv  wjong  wal 
the  social  system.     That  system  iiiust' he  clii7n<>-ei| 
from  a  competrtiv(>  to  a  co-o])erative  basis,  and  thn' 
It  would  be  found  that  human  nature  would  lesj),, 
to  ihe  new  environment,  that  it  would  change,  I,, 
and   that   our  common   existence  would  benm, 
beautiful  and  joycms.    This  was  r<'plicd  to  hv  thj 
individnahstic  Chiistian  with  the  argumeni  tha't  yoi 
•"111.,  not  oet  such  a  system  without  first  <'han'nu. 
peo])lc  themselves.       Without  a  change  in  Inmi-.M' 
ciiaracter  it  would  degenerate  into  slavery,  anaicl, 
or  Slow  starvation.    Sup])ose,  said  Dr.  Orchard  ^ 
ruled  out  the  extrenTists  on  both  sides.  Sujmov 
Ave  ruled  out  the  Socialist,  who  in  all  his  vision 
revolution  did  not  envisage  any  change  in  liuniin 
nature;  and  equally  ruled  out  the  iudividualisl 
Christian  who  did  not  envisage  any  change  in  hiun 
society.    Then  he  thought  it  would  be  agreed  i 
fill  the  rest  that  the  Christian  ethic  did  demand  tli; 
for  instance,  we  should  be  willing  to  work  for  oMk 
and  not  foi'  ourselves,  and  not  for  reward  but  f. 
he  ghny  of  ({od,  and  the  onlv  .stipulation  tl 
(.^hristian  must  nuike  to  this  general  agreement  w, 
t.iat  men  must  first  be  made  Christians  befoie  tl. 
could  be  done.    The  Socialist  pointed  out  ihat  llu 
Gos])el  Jiad  been  preached  for  two  thousand  xei:r.s 
ami  that  the  condition  of  the  world  to-dav  did  not 
suggest  that  It  had  had  much  efficacy;  and  even  ii 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  moderns  undeistooc 
It  wen<  dated  from  the  time  of  the  evangelical  re- 
vival, It  had  to  be  remembered  that  that  revival 
was  coincident  Mith  the  lise  of  industrialism  whicli 
nvetted  the  chains  upon  men's  souls  and  bodies. 
And  it^must  be  agreed  that  .lespite  all  our  pro-res^ 
and  all  our  improvements,  society  was  being  driven 
into  a  posit  ion  oF  absolute  civil  war,  which  must  end 
in  its  complete  destruction. 

The  Making  of  Socialists, 

Aow  the  Gospel  did  look  for  and  expect  individual 
conversion.  By  individual  conversion  a  man  was 
changed  from  an  anti-social  into  a  social  bein<' 
Conversion  meant  that  a  man  was  taken  fr<;m  ilZ 
present  evil  condition  of  an  anti-social  so-  ietv  and 
was  baptised  into  a  new  society,  by  which  he  meant 
tiie  Catholic  Church.  The  anti-social  sdf  of  him 
was  broken  up  All  the  vanity  and  gloiy  of  that 
world  of  which  so  many  thought  that  it  h-is  the 
only  thing  to  live  for,  was  struck  awav.  Man  was 
changed  on  conversion  from  being  .m  ^individualist 
into  being  a  Socialist,  using  the  words  not  m  their 
political  but  in  their  etiiical  significance.  AVe  must 
get  the  social  Gospel,  and  it  must  have  a  new 
theo  ogy  as  its  basis.  What,  indeed,  was  the  good 
ot  Lljurch  observances  if  they  did  not  quicdven  the 
social  conscience  What  was  the  good  of  "o'uvy  to 
sacrament  every  day  if  it  did  not  quicken  in  one  a 
social  concern? 

The  One  Table. 

The  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Orchard 
went  on,  had  obvious  social  implications.    The  in- 
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CANCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

(  aniatiou  ot  Cliiivst  .showed  lliat  lliere  Avas  only  one 
I)()>.siljl('  way  for  the  rcilemption  ot  men.    It  avus 
the  way  whereby  those  iii  i)laccs  of  power  e,ai)ie 
down  to  the  loAvesi  level  and  tiierebv  lifted  men  nj). 
In  the  House  of  God,  a<.ani,  there  lunst  be  onlv  one 
table  of  the  Lord.    To  liave  more  than  one  table 
was  schism.    And  i  he  social  implication  of  that  was 
that  the  common  thiji<.s  of  life  must  be  shared  at  the 
one  table.    Tlie  Gospel,  yet  further,  declared  tiie 
possibility  of  the  rule  o(  God  in  human  affairs.  That 
was  a  perfectly  possible  tliino'  if  people  would  onlv 
believe  what  they  uttered  in  the   Lord's  Prayer, 
"On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."    jMake  it  plain  that 
this  was  possible,  and  forthwith  men's  expectations 
.  would  be  widened  and  their  enthusiasms  tired.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  Socialist  creeds  were 
utojuan.    The  fault  with  them  was  that  they  were 
not  Utopian  enouo-li.    Why,  according-  to  the  teach- 
ing- ()t  Jesus  Christ,  this  new  kingdom  could  come 
111  immediately!    Scholars  were  inclined  to  assert 
that  our  Lord  was  mistaken  about  the  comiu"'  of 
tJie  King-dom,  and  thus  there  had  been  hanoin- 
over  the  Church  an  indefinite  pessimism,  the  resuft 
oi  the  view   hardly  expressed,    hardly  even  self- 
confessed,  that  Jesus  was  wrong  oiig-iually,  and  that 
we  could  never  expect  anything  but  second-bests. 
The  Synthesis  of  Religion  and  Socialism. 

What  Ave  wanted  was  a  set  of  preachers  in  the 
pulpits  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  n. 
minent  pos,sibiliiy.      Dr.  Orchard  beHeverihat  a 
tremendous  poAver  would  be  liberated  if  Are  could 
W  a  synthesis   of  the  forces   of  religion  an 
Socialism.    Once  men  could  be  got  to  see  that  ]he 

catious  of  its  great  principles  made  for  a  new  social 
order  in  which  the  will  of  God  was.done,  incak  i  lable 
results  would  oUow.  And  such  preach  n^'  w-  s 
needed,  not  only  in  the  pulpits,  but  in  the  market 
squares  and  on  the  village  o-Veens  lulif^  J 
needed  who  should  abandoiT  ever^  h^;.  et  e  to  m-o' 
claim  this  truth,  begging  their  wav  a^  tlieV  wen?" 
and  yet  g  ad  and.  happy,  tireless  pmplgaSists  f 

Pend^d  ^    f""  '""'-'1  of  humanity  de- 

pended. It  was  not  only  the  new  synthesis  ^  that 
would  be  needed,  but  also  a  new  baptism  of  the  Hofy 
Ghost;  and  with  this  there  would  come  one  of  thai 
gieat  sweeping  upheavals  which  lifted  humanity  on 
to  a  higher  level  such  as  centuries  of  27 
had  never  been  able  to  attain.  A  reAdva  w, 
needed,  but  a  revival  which  should   b      "o   ,ne  e 

change  ^^^^""Jiiig  a  con-esponding  so.nal 

The  Social  Implications  of  the  Cross. 

The  social  significances  of  the  Christian  relio-i„u 

h2  r  k'^  '^''"^'..P^-  "^"^^  '^''^^  cleliverai  ce 
^on    the    King's   Weigh   House  j.ulpit  in  recent 

W  "".r     i'  ^^*t'^'  ■'^"h'^f'q^cnt  to  the  one 

just  0,1  l„.ed,  Dr.  Orchard  bade  his  hearers  read  ti>o 
tioss  of  Christ  socially.   He  thought  that  when  tho 
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Cross  Avas  studied  in  the  social  picture  its  difficulties 
Avere,  taken  uAvay.    Jt  Avas  a  liistoiic  fact  that  the  sin 
of  this  Avorld,  the  sin  of  the  world  order,  the  sin  of 
ihcmsands  and  millions  of  persons  concentrating  into 
and  creating  the  social  organism  Avhich  we  called 
theAvorld,  fell  upon  Jesus  in  its  blindness,  its  crafti- 
ness, its  fury,  and  killed  Him.    Yet  He  let  it  fall 
there  and  broke  that  ghastly  entail  whereby  crime 
bred  crime  for  ever,  and  every  sin  provoked  and 
excused  another  sin,  and  every  Avar  held  deej)  in  its 
.  cup  a  Avorse.    Here  for  once  was  blood  which  did 
not  call  for  vengeance.    The  Cross  was  murder  of 
the  most  depraved  and  sacrilegious  kind,  and  there 
it  Avas  that  Jesus,  praying  for  His  murderers,  broke 
the  spell  of  sin. 

The  Suffering  cf  the  Innocent. 

l)r.    Orchard   believed   that  the  Cross  was  best 
appropriated  from  a  recognition  of  its  social  impli- 
cations.   All  the  difficulties  about  the  atonement 
which  were  so  vocal  30  years  ago  had  gone.  How 
could  the  innocent  bear  the  sins  ot  the  guilty?  Why, 
they  ahvays  did  !    Who  sufiered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world       The  innocent,  not  the  guilty.     But  how 
did  the  sufJeriug  of  the  innocent  avail  to  save  the 
guilty?    It  sa\'ed  them  by  opening  their  eyes.  If 
sm  always  fell  in  its  full  penalty  on  those  Avho 
deserved  it,  we  should  say,  "Serve  them  right!" 
Man  began  to  haA^e  his  conscience  awakeued'when 
he  made  the  staggering  discoA^ery  that  all  his  sin  fell 
ultimately  upon  One  who  was  God,  and  that  God 
bore  it,  and  bore  it  without  enmity  in  His  heart, 
ajid  forgave  it.    Our  personal  realization  of  what 
the  Cross  meant  grew  best  out  of  the  social  aspect 
of  that  great  redemption.    Wliere  the  old  evangeli- 
cahsni   failed   was  in  making   the  Cross  pifrely 
individual,  and  in  time  that  evangelicalism  des"- 
troyed  itself.    It  raised  such  questions  as  no  man 
could  answer.    But  the  moment  the  Cross  was  put 
forward  as  a  social  fact  and  the  beginning  of  a 
social  redemption,  evangelicalism  could  be  taken 
back  again,  fitted  into  a  Catholic  setting.  Some 
hearer  might  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  bother 
with  social  problems;  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  saved.    "  Let  me  speak  to  you  seA'erely.  How 
do  you  come  to  appropriate  to  yourself  the  Saviour? 
Take  a  lower  seat,  a  huin])]er  vieAv.    Say,  'I  know 
He  died  for  everybody,  therefore  He  must  have  died 
for  me,'  not,  '  I  know  He  died  for  me,  therefore  He 
must  have  died  for  everybody. '   This  latter  is  build- 
ing things  up  on  their  apex.      There  have  been 
thousands  of  magnificent   souls    avIio  haA-e  been 
willing  to  say  that  they  placed  their  own  individual 
hopes  of  salvation  on  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
into  a  Avorld  which  Jesus  died  to  save."^   If  you  do 
want  the  personal  assurance,  and  want  it  not  self- 
ishly, then  you  may  find  out  through  prayer  and 
watching  that  salvation  has  taken  efFect  in  you.  But 
I  warn  you  that  the  revelation  you  will' get  will 
break  your  heart.    Think  what  holy  fires  you  are 
concentrating  upon  yourself !    And  you  will  bear 
the  stigmata." 
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The  Approaching  Crisis  in  Germany. 

r,y  WILFiniD  WJ'ILLOCK. 


Tuo  subjects  are  bciiiy-  uiuvcrsally  discussctl  in 
(Joriuany  at  tJie  picsoiit  tiuR":  iu  private  circles,  tlie 
(('niii)S'  revolution;  in  open  circles,  tlie  problem  of 
existence.  They  Hitler  like  shadows  around  all 
election  discussions. 

Until  (piite  recently  I  believed  that  the  big  capital- 
isls  of  Britain  and  America  would,  in  their  own 
interests,  be  sufficiently  far-seeing  to  pi-event  the 
ccoucmiio  collapse  of  (Jermany.  iiut  their  greed 
consumes  them,  and  now  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  as  blind  as  materialists  have  been  since  the  dawn 
ol'  hisiory,  aiid  that  they  are  hastening  the  very 
situation  they  most  fear — and  tlieir  own  destruction. 

Not  that  I  believe  a  revolutioji  in  Germany  would 
tliereby  have  been  avoided.    That  event  will  come 
sooner  or  later — and  probabh'  soon.      But  had  it 
liappened  when  tlie  economic  life  of  the  nation  was 
in  a  healthiei'  condition  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
hunger  was  not  so  rife,  it  might  have  l)een  less  bitter 
and  more  fruitful  than  it  is  likely  to  be.  Germany 
to-day  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  capitalism,  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  further 
progress  for  civilisation  under  the  existing  regime. 
Under   capitalism   Germany   will    never  recover, 
loveryuhcre  the  Axorkers  are  undeceived  and  are  un- 
willing longer  to  be  the  tools  and  slaves  of  devouring 
self-crowned  kings.    Politically  as  well  as  economic- 
ally, the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  much 
longer.    The  Government  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
country.    For  all  eifective  purposes  the  army  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  reactionaries,  Avho  snap  their  fingers 
;it  the  Government,  and  the  significance  of  their 
latest  manoeuvres  is  unmistakeable.    In  the  sphere 
of  economics,  the  profiteers,  big  and  little,  lune 
their  way.    Even  while  the  people  starve  and  go 
half-naked,  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  make  things  that  the  people  need,  and  at 
reasonable  prices,  prefer  to  make  luxuries  at  enorm- 
ous profit,  for  the  rich  at  home  and  abroad. 

Events  since  the  Kapp  rising  have  revealed  the 
state  of  feeling  that  exists  ])etween  the  classes ;  and 
it  is  such  that  no  available  authority  is  likely  to 
bridge  the  gnlf  between  capital  and  labour  before 
the  final  catastro])he  arrives.    To  all  appearances  a 
revolution  lies  not  far  ahead,  and  Avhen  it  comes  it 
Avill  be  terrible  and  bitter.    The  Allies  might  have 
postponed  it,  thej-  could  not  have  prevented  it. 
Moreover,  the  first  steps  towards  it  will  be  taken 
by  the  liight.    There  is  no  need  for  the  Communists 
to  preach  the  Class  War  ami  the  Dictatorship.  The 
Class  War  rages,  and  soon  there  wiil  be  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  Dictatorship  of  the  Eight.    It  is 
now  clear  that  the  Capitalists  themselves,  not  in 
("jermany  alone,  but  everywhere,  are  going  to  justify 
Marx's  prophecy,  bring  the  veiy  situation  which  he 
said  Avould  come,  and  which  the  capitalists  have  all 
along  feared.      The  ]jerpetual  wobbling  of  Lloyd 
George,  always  followed  by  collapses  to  the  will  of 
Franco  and  the  big  capitalists,  has  sealed  the  fate 
of  Germany, — as  it  will  by  and  bye  seal  the  fate  of 


I'rance  and  of  England.  The  fruits  of  his  policy 
towards  Germany  (.and  towards  liussia)— hunger  and 
militarist  reaction — are  hastening  a  crisis  whose 
etfects  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world 

The  political  and  economic  situation  in  Germany 
is  l)ecomiug  daily  more  impossible.    Food  is  growing 
scarcer,  and  prices  are  soaring    to  unbelievable 
heights.    The  people  i-annot  buy,  and  their  powers 
(  f  endurance  are  well  nigh  exhausted.    For  they 
have  borne  these  conditions  through  four  or  five 
vcars.    Also  thev  luive  lost  all  ho])e  of  help  from  the 
nutsi<Io.     They  believe  in  the  Jiritish  workers,  and 
m  the  Socialist  movmient  generally,  and  have  faith 
that  when  the  crisis  come,  vSocialisls  tliroughout  the 
world,  and  especially  of  Ikitain,  will  not  fail  them. 
Hut  the\  know  that' at  present  capitalism  rules  the 
larth,  and  that  profit  is  the  sole  principle  of  its 
politics,    h'or  this  reason  they-  are  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  more  than  they  are  doing.   They  know  only 
loo  Mell  that  however  liard  they  work,  the  present 
level  of  subsistence  will  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
capitalists,    at  home   and   abroad,   will  reap  the 
bcncfii.    Indfed,  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
IS  just  a  proof  of  the  breakdown  of  capitalism. 

lUit  bad  as  the  economic  situation  of  Germany  is, 
1  believe  it  wUl  grow  much  worse  during  the  next 
few  months— till  the  August  crops:  when  food  will 
lie  more  jdentiful,  prices  lower  and  trade  brisker, 
and  it  is  significant  that  owing  to  the  recent  enorm- 
ous rises  in  prices,  foreign  sales  have  suffered  a 
si-vere  check — which  means,  of  course,  that  the 
foreign  food  supply  will  diminish.  With  increasing 
unenrployment  aiul  food  shortage,  one  trembles  to 
think  of  the  immediate  future  of  Germany. 

Thus,  with  hunger  and  capitalist  reaction  ramp- 
ant, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  is  likely  to  happen 
ii!  the  near  future  in  Germany.  But  of  the  two 
things,  I  believe  that  reaction  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  provoke  the  revolution.  Indeed,  even  now 
the  reactionaries  are  doing  things  that  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  Dictatorship.  Soon  their  purpose  will 
l)e  disclosed,  when  the  crisis  will  come  and  resistance 
be  unavoidable.  What  follows  may  very  easily 
develop  into  a  world  revolution,  and  probably  will 
if  the  Avar  against  llussia  continues.  But  in  any 
case,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  such  an 
event  aAvaits  us. 

Three  months'  close  touch  with  a  hungering  folk 
has  burned  into  my  soul.  The  social  system  that 
brought  the  war  and  has  plunged  the  Avorld,  against 
the  Avill  of  the  great  body  of  mankind,  into  tumult 
and  enmity ;  that  by  means  of  a  savage,  revengeful 
Peace  spreads  oppression  in  every  land  and  renders 
freedom  and  sAveet  life  impossible,  rnust  cease,  and 
'■•A  Christendom  Avould  only  make  up  its  miiid  that  it 
should  cease,  and  Avould  say  so  with  a  clarion  voice, 
it  Avould  cease  to-morroAv,  Avithout  a  drop  of  blood 
!,eing  shed.  But  because  Christendom  is  silent,  or 
reactionary,  men  will  fight  for  freedom  Avith  such 
A\  eapons  as  she  has  taught  them  to  use. 


Friday,  May  28tli,  1920. 
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Lv-eii  HI  llie  South  ot  Germany,  wliicli  is  almcrst 
^^  holly  ayncultural,  I  have  entered  vilJages  v,  liic  h 
liav^  l)eeii  entirely  without  bread  for  days  to"cthei- 
Jn  Stutt-art,  the  other  day,  I  was  told'that  duriji<>' 
llie  previous  week  the  piice  of  bread  and  margarine 
had  doubled.  Yesterday  I  spent  an  hour  in  Tubi'ng-en 
trying'  to  procure  some  margarine.    I  found  olily 
tiie  .shop  that  possessed  any  fat  at  all,  and  tliis  they 
I  could  not  let  me  have  without  cards  or  a  doctor's 
[tertifacate     In  the  Euhr  area  and  the  big  towns  of 
|tbe  JNorth,  prices  are  stupendously  hi^h  When 
jtwo  or  Three  weeks  ago  I  travelled  fiom'^Jjremen  to 
hsaen,  the  fourth-class  compartment  in  which  I  v/  is 
-a  square  box  wirh  "seating  places  for  U  and  stand- 
ing p  aces  for  11— was  piled  to  the  roof  with  sacks 
cf  l.ota  oes.    It  was  so  full,  in  fact,  that  we  were 
luuible  to  sit  cscept  on  the  potatoes,  and  when  I  left 
,il)e  compartment  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
-indow.    Ihe  talk-as  ever  in  the  trains  and  inns 
as  ot  food  and  prices,  and  of  the  latest  attitude 
a-ds  Germany  of  liritain,  France  and  America. 
Ii  a  horrible,  humiliating  fight  for  food  I  have 
■r  witnessed.    The  looks  on  the  people's  faces, 
struggle  of  men  and  women  to  get  their  bit  of 
-dible  property  into  the  train,  I  shall  never  foro-et 
>ome  of  these  potatoes  were  being  fetched  by  "the 
!tizons  of  Essen,  etc.;  other  were  being  taken 
Inilier  by  the  peasants.    Yet  all  this  trade  is  illicit 
potatoes  are  supposed  to  be  under  Government 
rol.    lint  the  Government  is  imT)oteut  and  the 
^ants  have  learnt  of  the  capitalists,  and  become 
■lubteers      In  such  ways  is  hunger  demoralising 
Ins  country.      "Unless  one  has  relations  in  the 
ountry  it  is  imposisble  to  live,"  one  hears  on  every 
■ami.      And  indeed,  one  has  only  to  observe  the 
-rams  which  come  into  the  big  towns  from  the 
|-ountrv  to  see  wnat  is  taking  place.    Every whers 
l  aded  knapsacks,  bundles  of  food,  even  bottles  of 
nilk— all  purchased  at  famine  prices!      And  the 
imous  faces !    The  fortunes  that  are  thus  being 
pent!    It  is  terrible  to  witness. 

.eek'  w'-  ^""'"'^  'vT  ^  1^^^'  P«r 
hrtriJ,     •  ^^^^iicts  not  more  than  two  to 

vv   f-  I"  -^^'^  ^'J^^t  moist,  .lark, 

l)e  tiouble  is  how  to  get  a  really  satisfying  meal 
or  potatoes  are  rationed,  and  unless  one  is  rich 

lew'  f '"Vf  '"'^^^  '''^  "^"'--1"  1-tatoes 
TsllZ)  T       I  l^^^ve  not  been  able  to  get  bread 

hr^ff  .""^  "^-"''^  restaurant  into  another. 

ooV  nlnl      r''/  =^rpearing  to  present  a 

'LTf         f  ^^^^  city 

burants  they  have  acquired   it  to  perfection. 

amsts  he  four  months  ahead,  and  the  hearts  of 
le  allied  peoples  are  apparently  cold. 

What  will  follow?      New  demands  for  wanes 

i therf^.'l,^"'''--  capitalism  to  its  doom! 

-itherto  this  vicious  circle  has  been  the  hope  of 
.pitalisin;  now  it  threatens  to  become  its  prison. 

IL71    I  a  free  world  possible. 

Either  must  we  hnd  a  way,  and  .speedily. 


FELLOWSHIP    OF    RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

CHUISTJAIMTY  AND  JUSINKSS.- A  s.coii.l  l.'ou.ul 
rVVv-'  Vt.'I-?''''"^'^  °"  '^u''i<'^t  will  tako  place  on  TI  KIS- 
I)A1,  1st,  at  7  !).m.  at  tlie  offices  ol  the  Fe!lousliii> 

J)K>  .spcakor  will  1)0  Mv.  AV.    Horon.  a  leading  Yorkshiro 
^I's  subject  is  "A  Business  Man's  \ic^v  of 
( ur  en-iJidatioii."    The  nieoting  is  entirely  open  and  liec. 

<  MI8SI0N.-r,  i'lay,  May  28th,  5.4.5,  Marhlo 

^iicli    H    h.  Ih-own.  Cliffonl    Newton,    H.    Fuller:  7.4.x 
AV.nlthamstmv,  Hoe  Street,  Alired  Corddl,  AV.  H.  JJaneock 
Saturday,  May  29t!.,  7.lo,  Ivaling,  C.  Paul  Gliddo...  Sun 
day,  May  30tii,  8.1.";,  Tottenlunn,  outside  Friends'  I\Ieetiii- 
Hou'-e,  J.  Ncuton  Harris,  Clifford  Newton.    Monday  May 
h  '.0,  Forest  GaLo,  outside  ii.K.R.  Station,  W.  ji.  Haii- 
coek,  ,J.  Newton  Harris;  8.0,  Leytoustone,  outside  G.K.ll 
.t.-Uion   n  ired  Cordell,  Horace  Fuller.    Tuesday,  .June  1st, 
.Marhle  Arch,  C.   Paul  Gliddon,  J.  Newton  J.'arris. 
\\  ednesday,  .fune  2nd,  7.4.5,  Lewisham,  the  Market  Place, 
J>ey.  1*  rank  1<  uichain,  Ploracc  Fuller.    Thursday,  .June  .'3rd 
'2-]2'  M.=iil'!o  Arch,  i^ev.  Frank  Finchani,  C.  Paid  Gliddon; 
/  4o,  Kenush  Town,  W.  H.  H-ancock,  J.  Newton  Harris 
r   '  ^''Tl^"«t  I'lace,  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Friday 

;\V''^V  -''<-^-  v',.^,^"''''''  tllicklon,  AVinifred 

\V  uod  ;  ,  Jo,  \Valtli;!Histow,  Hoe  Street,  Alfred  CordelL  Pev 
ri  i  ,  ^"'^'"^.^» ;  '^'•U,  Kilhurn,  the  Grangeway,  C.  Paul 
Ghddon,  lyy  Sheldon. 

a  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Ped  Lion  Square,  W.C.I, 


TO  SUeSGillBEi^S. 

Tr/7?  friends  kelp  io  IXCREASE  OUR  CIRCULl- 
TION  bij  forwarding  to  '23,  Bride  Lans,  Fleet  Street, 
E  C.,  this  form  filled  in  vith  names  and  addresses  of 
those  hkehj  to  he  sympathetic,  if  possible,  xvith  stamps  lo 
cover  expense,  to  whom  ice  may  send  a  specimen  copy 
of  The  Cbusadee. 


Name 
Address 

Name 
Address  . 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

Social  Theory.-G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Methuen  and  Co.,  5s. 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  the  Church  (Swarthmore 
Lecture  for  1920.^.-Herl,ert  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  Swarthmore 
1  resi,  Is.  6d. 

Military  Discipline  and  Democracy —Ernest  Thuitlc  with 
pi-eiace  by  George  Lansbury.    C.  W.  Daniel,  T,td.,  2s. 

The  Psychology  of  Conscientious  Objection.— c  Ecertou 
l..rry,  \y.th  nitroduction  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonaldr  C. 
VV.  Datiicl,  Ltd.,  3b.  (id. 
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Bookland.  Militarism  and  Democracy. 


Ernest  Thurtle,  llie  author  of  "Alilitary  Discipluic 
and  Demociacy"  (C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd.,  2s.),  is  not  a 
l)a,cifist.  Jlis  Vonicdy  ior  militarism  is  milder  ti\au 
the  radical  poliey  of  total  disarmament.  Jle  pro- 
poses the  aholilion  of  every  form  of  conscription. 
With  armies  composed  of  volunteers  he  b(>lieves  that 
\var  would  soon  he  brou<;ht  to  an  end. 

it  is  in  his  definition  of  the  word  voluntary  thai 
the  meauin;;'  of  his  projiosal  emerf^cs.  The  so-called 
Voluntary  .System  is  veiy  far  from  what  the  term 
sug-gests. 

Wc!  .scok  d(>lil>fn!t('l.y  lo  gi't  iiiiMi  In  sij^ii  imlmiiU'tl 
contract  lor  iiiilitarv  KcVviee  niulor  wluit  aiiioiints  to  inlso 
rrcteiicos      TIu;  ivsscrice  of  tho  ciit',a<;cnient.— ilie  iiiulcr 
taking  ot  tlie  soldier  to  sacrifice  liis  iliio  or  Innli.s  in  any 
canse  whicli  autliority  may  decide  upon— is  kept-  '-'K''^ 
iuvav  in  tlic  hnckyronnd.    Hccruits  are  porsiiadod,  l)uliied 
and\;aiok<d  into  joining  tlu>  loices  tor  ovcry  other  : on. son 
cxcopt  tliat.    Tli(\v  aio  urged  to  join  in  order  to  live  a  line, 
live,  open  air  lite."   .Joining  tlic  army,  they  are  told,  means 
plenty  v)t'  food,  .smart  <-lothes,  al.)nn<lant  leisure,  excellent 
!?port",  a  sufficiency  of  pocket  mcmey,  and,  as  the  recruiting 
post.(>rs  say,  '  seeing  the  \\orl(l  for  nothing.'  " 
Then,  of  course,,  the  system,  Mr.  Thurtle  i)oiiits 
out,  deliherat(>ly  takes  advantage  of  a  man's  econo- 
mic   adversity.      liecruiting    is    never    so  good 
normally  as   when  unemployment  is   rife.  Lord 
lloberts  called  the  Voluntary  System  "conscription 
of  hunger."    In  the  House  of  Commons,  last  year, 
Col.  Dalrymple  White  asked  whether,  in  order  to 
stimulate  recruiting,  it  would  not  be  well  to  stop 
the  payment  of  the  unemployment  benefit  to  all 
youths' under  25  years  of  age.    Mr.  Churchill,  as 
will  be  remembered,  calculated  on  many  demobi- 
lised men  rejoining  because  they  would  find,  after 
a  very  short  experience,  that  civilian  life  had  none 
of  tlie  glorious  prospects  to  offer  them  of  which  they 
had  fondly  dreamed  when  soldiering. 

Further,  the  binding  of  a  recruit  for  a  pei  iod  (d 
years  to  fight  in  any  cause  under  any  conditions  is 
a  violation  of  Voluntaryism  as  the  author  of  this 
book  understands  it.  He  would  nniversalise  the 
pennission  given  by  Henry  V.,  according  to  Shake- 
speare, before  Agincourt : 

*  He  that  liath  no  stomacli  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passports  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse." 

This  selling  of  one's  soul  to  the  Military  Authori- 
ties for  any  and  every  quarrel  into  which  they  niay 
be  pleased  to  enter  is  the  aspect  of  militarism  which 
most  provokes  our  author's  antagonism.  "So  it 
comes  about,"  he  sayt-; — 

"  'flvvt  a  coldier  who  also  happens  to  he  a  democrat, 
may  ho  called  upon  to  fight  in  a  war  to  holster  up  some 
hateful  autocracy,  antl  vet  have  no  redress.  It  is  not  even 
iicyond  th.c  bouiids  of  possibilitiy  that  a  democrat  may 
loin  the  Army  for  the  express  purpose  of  fightmg  in 
what  he  believes  to  he  a  war  for  freedom,  and  eventually 
find  himself  rotained  to  light  in  a  war  which  be  believes  is 
only  being  waged  for  the  sake  of  reaction  and  financial 
interests.  SiK'h  things  are  possible.  It  does  not  niatter 
what  a  man  joins  the  Army  for;  once  he  is  in  it  the 
authorities  can  utilise  him  for  whatever  pnrpose  tliey 
wish.  And  even  in  democratic  Uiitain  those  pnrposes  are 
not  iilway,;  .•■bove  suspicion.  There  is  an  old  and  vei-y 
popular  saviii'/  in  the  rank.^  tliat  the  army  can  lU)  any- 
thing it  likes  with  a  man  except  change  his  sex! 


"It  is  not  only  the  jiossibility  of  having  t«>  light  i 
war  .ibioad,  con'trarv  to  his  convictions,  lhat  coni routs 
llu>  enlisted  M)ldier.  lie  inay  have  ail  even  more  painlul 
diitv  tiirnst  Mixm  him  at  liome.  There  is  the  question  of 
iiiilitiry  iiit^M-ventiou  in  industrial  disjnites,  which,  as 
.drcvidy  n;entioned,  is  a  sore  point  with  organised  labour 
:'.nil  tl'u-  cause  of  oome  estrangement  between  J^aboui  and 
th"  soldier." 

In  brief,  ihe  scddicr  on  joining  the  army  coufnicts 
himself,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  fight  for  any  cause 
his  superiors  may  decide  is  worth  fighting  for. 

"  He  lias  undertaken,  if  need  be,  to  undergo  the  priva- 
tions and  terrors  ol  modern  war,  to  sacrifice  health,  "inbs. 
and  it  may  be  life  itself,  all  f<n-  an  unknown  cause.  And 
the  nenalty  tor  f  liiing  to  keep  his  contract  is  imprison- 
ment, or,  in  case  ol  war,  <!eatli." 

The  use  of  the  Death  renalty  itself  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  tlie  Voluntary  System.  AVhen  the  (luesticm 
of  abolishing  the  Death  Penalty  has  been  i-aised  in 
rarliiimt^nt  the  official  answer  has  tdways  been  tliat 
iliscipline  would  be  impossible  without  it,  and  the 
answer  represents  the  truth. 

"Without  this  weapon  utterly  'fed  up'  and  wai- weary 
troops  could  not  be  kent  fighting.  The  txperiment  has 
been  tried.  One  result  ol  the  Russian  Revolution  was  tlie 
abclition  of  ordinary  militaiy  discipline  in  the  liussian 
.Army,  and  the  death  sentence  was  dispensetl  with.  A.s  a 
result,  Imndreds  of  thon;.ands  desei  ted  until  the  army  Iw- 
came  init  a  shadow  of  its  tormer  self.  Asked  l)y  the 
Kereiiskv  Government  to  restore  the  army  to  ofticieir-'y, 
General  Korniloff  demanded  the  re-imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  both  at  th(^  front  and  in  the  rear,  as  the  only 
(•ffecti'  o  means  of  re  storing  discipline. 

"Tliei-c  is  a  simple  moral  for  anti-militarists  in  all  this. 
(And  who  is  not  an  anti-militarist  in  these  days?)  The 
moral  is  that  no  compulsion  on  the  battlefield,  means, 
generally,  no  fighting.  Take  away  from  your  Military 
Law  the  Dower  to  make  a  soldier  fight  against  his  will, 
and  there" siial!  be  no  more  pio!(mged,  bloody  carnage. 

"  This  ift  tlie  tmth.  tl  e  thinking  soldier  brings  baeli 
from  the  bloodstained  battlefields."' 
Mr.  Thurtle's  remedy  shares  the  defect  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  ])iojects.    It  proposes  to  impose 
iijion  society  a  form  of  organisatitm  alien  to  its  spirit. 
While  you  have  the  present  economic  basis  with 
its  resultant  unemployment,  how  will  you  abolish 
the  economic  coercion  which  forces  the  man  out  of 
work  into  the  armv!-    And  so  long  as  Diplomacy 
is  ill  the  hands  of  Capitalist  Politicians  who  have 
tlieir  own  secret  designs  and  (  lass  motives  m  pro- 
voking wars  in  which  the  Democracy  can  have  uc 
real  interests,  how  are  you  going   to  induce  th* 
authorities  to  give  men  the  liberty  lo  choose  whal 
they  shall  and  what  they  shall  not  fight  for?  St 
long  as  the  present  form  of  Society  lasts,  .so  long 
wilfthe  State  use  its  power  (however  veiled  the  CO' 
ercion  may  be)  to  commandeer  the  lives  of  lt( 
citizens  in 'the  interests  of  the  dominant  class.  A 
Voluntarv  Army,  in  Mr.  Thurtle's  sense  of  the  teiua 
presupposes  changes  in  the  social   and  economn 
sphere  of  so  great  a  magnitude  that  one  imagmef 
that  they  will  sweep  away  the  need  of  armies  alto 
ovther  '  The  conditions  of  Military  Service  at  aU} 
time  are  the  result  of  the  social  conditions  obtaiumj 
in  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  until  those  conditioii| 
are  changed  it  is  almost  useless  to  talk  about  th- 
introduction    of    some    new    form    of  militar 
organisation. 


Icliiy,  May  28tli,  1920. 


Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  the  Church. 


W^M   The  Annual  Swaithmore  Locturo  was  IouikIihI  in 
1^^190",  Its  purpose  boitig  to  iiitorpn-t  hiitnt'r  to  mom 
IxM-s  ot  the  S<x,i.>ty  oi  Frii'iids  rlieir  moi-siif^o  and 
niissioii^  and  to  i.iing  WUno  tlio  public  tlio"s|)iiit, 
aims  and  principlos  ot  Fi  ionds. 

This  fear'.s  leitiii<>  on  "Quiikeiism  and  tliv  Fiitiiic 
ot  the  Church"  was  given    last    night  (Tii<>si!av 
Alay  Hth)  hy  Herlwrt  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  Wardfn  of 
Woodhrooko  SetTiement,    Biriiiinghani,    nt  Doron 
shin,-  House,  BishopsgaU'. 

*•  Tht^  piessurc   of   (•cotiomic   strain   and  social 
li.iu.ae    iu>on    the   ( 'iiurcht's,"    said    Mr.  Wood, 
i^^t's  very  serif)ii.s  diliiculti(  s,  \u\t  may  liave  tlie 
It  of  i»iirifyiii^'  tlit^m  and  djawiu-;-  them  closer 
■tlier.     So  far  as  the  Free  Churches  are  coiicern- 
theirtoo  dose  identification  Milh  the  tastes  and 
if-sts  ol  the  iiiiddh'-classes.  and  their  needless 
livisiojis  have  u)uh)ubtedly  alienated  many.  Bnt 
iiore  .serious  defects  lie  in  "the  lack  of  a  dear  intel- 
ip-iblo  theoloo-y  and  diver<>ence  of  o])inion  as  to  tlie 
•thical  i)nncii)lcs  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
>assiuo-  of  Cvlvinism  has  left  the  Free  Chuiches  in 

I  theolo.£,ncal  haze.  We  are  still  <-roi)ino-  after  a 
heoloofy  which  will  be  at  once  simple  and  profound, 

1  to  the  historic  revelation  and  loyal  to  the 
ite.'^^Liiions  of  truth  in  modern  'science,— a 
looy  that  will  satisfy  the  mind  and  stir  'the 
t— a  iheoloo-^  that  can  be  preached. 

As  to  Christian  duty,  the  war  revealed  division 

II  ihe  Christian  camp  which  <ioes  deep.    The  main 
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t.-suc  iuriis  on  (he  place  of  resentment  in  the  Christ- 
ian character  and  on  the  si<-uificanccf!  of  punishment 
II.  the  duiue  discipline  of  mankind-  Lack  of  a^ree- 
wii'ui  II,!  1  he  issue  ha.s  left  the  Churches  with  no 
iMiited  Christian  judgment  on  the  IVace,  and  on  the 
tenijf     in  which  llie  Peace  was  made. 

'her  on  international  tior  ye1  on  social 
])ioh^  ;  at  home,  liave  the  Churches  a  linn  orasp 
on  their  princiiiles. 

"So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the  lecturer 
held  that  the  Society  of  Friends  beai's  an  indispens- 
able corporate  witness  to  some  elements  of  Christian 
life  and  truth  wliich  Ihe  Church  at  lai7>'e  i.eeds.  .... 

';A  protest  merely  against  war  is  of  doubtful 
\aiiduy.  Progress  depends  on  the  gofidness  we 
evoke  a))d  not  on  the  goodness  we  comiiel.  Merely 
to  rally  the  forces  of  order  against  Bolshevism  is 
to  ly.  There  is  jio  answer  to  Bolshevism  save  in 
jH)licy  whjch  believes  whole-heartedly  in  co-operation 
a  1  round,  and  cares  positively  and  profoundly  fo,' 
the  welfare  of  the  suffering  masses  of  Europe." 

''In  so  far  as  this  is  realised,  however,  this  is  a 
sjgti  of  growth.  The  Catholic  Church  of  the  future 
needs  all  and  more  than  ail  that  existino-  churches 
can  contribute  lo  it.  A  reunited  church  must  do 
iiistice  to  the  inheritance  of  each  contributing 
church,  but  it  will  owe  even  more  to  a  common 
pr()plietic  insight  into  the  truth  and  the  duties  re- 
(luired  of  Christians  by  the  present  crisis." 


To  Parents.   Your  Children  in  Danger. 


_  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  handbill  issued  by  a 
rerman  Peace  Society  in  Munchen.  We  in  En<>- 
lud  seriously  need  the  same  warning. 

The  manifesto  warns  parents  against  the  phiy  of 
le  spirit  of  revenge,  it  suggests  that  to  be  solicitous 
bout  the  education  of  children  will  be  of  no  avail 

tliey  are  never  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it,  and  there 
'  no  point  in  .saving  money  for  children  if  llieir 
ves  are  not  to  be  secure. 

"Yoii  wisli  to  educate  Ihem  in  humanity  and  kind- 
e.ss.    How  can  you  do  thai  wlien  the  idea  of  mur- 
mng  by  machines  poisons  their  fancy  r"' 
It  rs  clear  that  Germany  is  fully  alive  to  the  enor- 
lous  importance  of  cultivating  a  new  spirit  in  the 
^•  J)eople,  and  we  have  received  fi'om  Marbur"- 
ongly-word(>d  appeal  from  Ernst  Ki'otoschin  on 
•halt  of  fellowship  between  the  young  people  of 
I  lands  in  the  cau.se  of  peace  and  goodwill 
Ihe  writer  urges  that  it  is  not  enough  for  on(> 
'"'       l«o  ute  lisdf  in  its  thinking  and  that  the 
ot  civili.sation,  morality,  humanity  arid  reli'vion 
:''l\es  humanity  as  a  whole 

He  hdieves  that  youth,  having  pas.sed  through 
P  bitter  pathway  of  war,  may  be  led  onwards  to 
■otherbood  and  union. 

"    m-ges  that  practical  steps  should  be  taken  in 
't ion  in  pacifism,  and  does  not,  seem  so  terrified 
many  here  are  of  advocating  the  deslrutdion  of 
'V^oys,  w-ar  picture  books,  chauvinistic  writino-s 
:«te-mducing  pictures.    He  wants  them  cleared 


out  from  house,  nursery,  kindergarten  and  school 
Jn  their  place  he  desires  that  there  should  be  inten- 
sive educatiou  m  the  fundamentals  of  understand- 
ing of  foreign  peoples  and  foreign  culture,  and  that 
school  books  should  be  re-written  in  a  pacifist  spirit 
He  pleads  that  truth  in  the  High  School  should  pre- 
vail that  the  international  as  against  the  national 
spirit  should  rule,  and  that  the  letting  loose  of  the 
(.liauvinistic  spirit  is  unworthy  „f  High  School 
nietliod. 

Therefore  he  cries  "Up  and  bravdy  onward  to 
notion  m  this  work.  It  involves  a  daring,  a  ha;^ard- 
ous  enterprise  of  radical  conversion  and  renewiu"-  of 
the  mnermo.st  .spring  of  life." 

The  writer  hopes  that  his  message  may  fall  on 
good  ground  and  meet  the  eyes  of  some 'in  other 
lands  interested  in  this  vital  matter. 
^1  am  writing  to  him  giving  jiarticulars  of  the 

Explorer  Guild,  and  Wilfred  Wello<dv  will  doubt- 
less on  his  return  put  us  in  touch  with  the  various 
niovemenls  amongst  the  youth  of  the  continent 

iMeanwhile  I  would  again  urge  that  Cru.saders 
sliould  feel  a  far  stronger  passion  for  bringing  Eur- 
l.sh  diildren  out  of  the  danger  zone  of  militarism 
and  imperialism. 

I  hear  that  at  Manchester  an  "Explorer"  Guild 
IS  going  strong  and  that  already  they  have  secured 
a  trerman  child  as  a  member! 

We  have  now  five  Guilds,  but  we  ought  to  have 
'jOO!  THEODOKA  AVILSOX  WILSON. 
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Simpkins,  Junr. 
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Walkiuo-  along  ilic  banks  of  a  canal  I  remember 
seeing  a  man  pick  up  a  sliiveriug  eur,  which  he  liad 
been  vainly  urging  to  take  the  plunge,  and  fling  it 
head  over  heels  into  the  water.  Whenever  1  see 
Simpkins,  junr.,  I  think  of  that  cur  and  wish  that 
the  kindly  hand  of  Providence  would  throw  him  out 
into  the  midst  of  life  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  fight  for  his  soul  among  the  sordid  realities  he 
despises. 

Not  that  I  have  anv  ill-will  towards  Simpkins. 
Not  a  bit.  There  are  the  makings  of  a  man  m  liim. 
His  simple  generous  vouth  touches  me.  But  1  have 
to  confess  that  his  tastidiousness  at  times  gets  on 
my  nerves. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  I  must  tell  you  something 
about  him.  Fortunately,  as  most  people  would 
think,  he  has  been  fairly  free  from  those  embarrass- 
ino'  circumstances  wliich  hamper  the  growth  of  one  s 
own  mind.  He  has  used  this  freedom  to  develop 
his  individualitv.  With  a  patience  which  1„  admire, 
he  has  tested  the  various  ideas  that  come  to  him 
through  books  bv  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood.  I  can  sometimes  see  into  las 
mind  as  though  it  were  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and 
what  I  see  is  a  busy  mill  tor  the  wmnowmg  out  ot 
the  congenial  from  the  uncongenial  in  the  realm  ot 
ideas  and  principles  of  conduct. 

His  moral  fastidiousness  goes  to  amazing  lengths. 
He  must  be  a  modern  reincarnation  of  some  ancient 
Essene.  There  are  so  many  things  he  won't  do  and 
so  many  excellent  reasons  for  not  doing  them. 
Quite  honestlv,  I  feel,  in  his  presence,  like  a  gTOss 
and  unscrupulous  man  of  the  world,  though  i  do 
not  believe  my  friends  would  say  that  that  was  a 
correct  description  of  me. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him,  which  v/as  some  while 
ago,  he  was  gieatly  concerned  at  his  complicity  in 
the  capitalist  system,  and  his  mind  was  busy  devis- 
ing schemes  for  freeing  himseif.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  all  the  ideas  lie  mooted  or  with  the  rapid 
succession  of  plans  for  effecting  his  escape.  He  was 
quite  excited  about  the  matter.  It  was  the  biggest 
stunt  he  had  ever  taken  up,  and  it  gave  him  more 
pleasurable  mental  occupation  than  anything  else 
in  which  he  had  interested  himself. 

I  hope  this  is  not  uncharitable,  but  I  always  think 
of  Simpkins'  changing  interests  as  so  many  stunts. 
He  seems  to  manufacture  problems  for  the  sake  of 
solving  them.  He  goes  al)Out  looking  for  wrongs 
to  rigiit,  customs  to  criticise,  errors  in  public 
opinion  to  correct,  just  as  some  Knight  of  the  age 
oF  Chivalry  went  lool-uug  for  adventures.  These 
things  do  not  come  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life;  he  has  to  go  hunting  for  them. 

Simpkins  spends  his  time,  not  in  living,  but  in 
learning  how  to  live.  He  is  like  a  man  practising 
swimming  on  ilie  river-bank. 

Yes,  I  confess  tliat  I  have  wished  that  someone 
or  something  would  take  him  by  the  scruf?  of  the 
neck  (metapliorically,  of  course)  and  throw  him  into 


the  mid-stream  currents  of  the  world,  where  he  I 
would  have  to  fight  for  life,  where  he  would  havei 
no  time  for  perfecting  schemes  of  living  but  woull 
be  obliged  to  endure  the  jostling  of  the  common 
crowd  and  the  buffeting  of  circumstances.  It  would 
do  him  so  much  good  to  mingle  with  uncoiith  niei 
who  called  him  "mate,"  to  sit  with  them  in  then 
favourite  "pub.,"  to  read  their  newspapers  with  t^ 
sporting  news  distinguished  by  black  thumb-marlj 
Surely  it  is  wliat  he  needs. 

«         »  « 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  as  I  write  this,  n 
has  come  to  me  that  a  terrible  blow  has  fallen  oi 
Simpkins— or  ought  I,  in  view  of  what  I  hav. 
written,  to  say  "terrible"?  His  father,  who  idol 
ised  him  and  provided  him  with  the  exception;! 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed,  has  died  sud 
denly,  leaving  him  to  care  for  his  younger  brothei 
and  sisters;  his  mother  died  some  years  ago.  It  i 
a  heavy  responsibility,  and  it  will  entail  a  compUgi 
loss  of  his  leisure,  and  very  hard  thinking  of  Isf 
practical  kind.  I  wonder  how  he  will  bear  himself 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  making  of  him. 

*         *         *  ^If 

I  re-open  this  after  some  months  to  say  that  Siirij 
kins,  junr.,  has  just  called  on  me.    My  faith  in  hi^^ 
was    not    misplaced.        His  fastidiousness 
vanished.    He  has  a  hearty  laugh  with  a  good  ma 
ring  in  it.    There  was  no  sign  in  his  oonver.satl 
of  academic  skirmishes  with  abstract  problems.  ] 
was  in  the  water — up  to  his  neck,  and  already  de| 
veloping  a  wisdom  born  of  his  actual  day  by  dn 
struggle  with  the  stern  circumstances  which  are  tl 
lot  of  ordinary  folk.    His  idealism  is  still  there.  B- 
it  is  sunburnt  and  weather-beaten.      It  walks 
the  common  earth.    It  has  been  battered  into  a  fiHI 
shape  than  ever  lie  could  have  devised  by  the  buffei" 
ing  of  Fate— or,  shall  we  say,  by  the  hand'of  Go^ 


The  person  who  cannot  sit  still  is  obviously  as 
from  the  Kingdom  as  the  person  who  cannot  do 
thing  else ;  he  has  lost  control  of  himself,  and  i 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  "out  of 
mind."  And  this  state  of  perfect  freedom  to  d 
what  one  wants  when  one  wants  to  do  it,  even  1 
eat  (within  certain  individual  limit.s)  what  one  wan 
to  eat  not  only  for  the  sake  of  health  but  of 
fellowship,  is  not  a  mere  ideal,  a  possibility,  b 
fact.  The  Lord  Buddha  ought  not  to  have  ^ 
poisoned  by  the  fish  that  he  ate  rather  than  o  , 
the  hospitality  of  a  poor  fisherman— the  fact  shoW< 
an  imperfectly  trained  organism.  If  the  ide^ 
Jesus  (and  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  better 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  no  record  of  H 
saying  to  any  of  His  ho.sts  :  "I  don't  like  fish"  :  o 
"i  can't  eat  fat":  or,  "Wine  fuddles  My  brain. 
Anything  that  cuts  off  a  man  from  friendly  intei 
coiirse  with  his  fellows  is,  at  once,  un-Christian  ai 
unhealthy. —"New  Age." 
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Particulars  about  the  C'.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Communwealth  FeUowship,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  London,  L'.C'A.,  enclosinff  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum,  annual 
subscriptions   for  new  members  is  Is.   bd.  It 

,   is  Fellowship  ijor   all   who  can)    to  send  more 

than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
jendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
Postage  l^d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.weallh 
Fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  £.6'. 4.  Pat  your  number 
and  initials  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Just  Friendship. 

A  few  weeks  aj'o  there  appeared  in  a  London 
paper  this  advertisement :  "Single  woman,  38,  posi- 
tively alone  in  life,  seeks  acquaintance  of  educated 
woman  similarly  circumstanced;  broad-minded  (no 
ties),  for  occasional  meeting  in  all  .spare  time, 
xdtimately  seeking-  and  sharing  small  house.  Ad- 
verti.ser  chummy  and  affectionate."  A  member  of 
the  C.C.F.,  2895,  possessing  the  watchful  eye  of 
Fellowship,  lighted  on  tliis,  and  straightway  sent 
the  advertiser  particulars  of  our  Fellowship,  witli 
the  result  that  she  is  now  5397  and  one  of  us,  appeal- 
ing to  us  for  the  friendshij)  she  needs.  She  has  not 
a  lelation  in  the  worhl  .she  says,  and  is  sad  in  con- 
sequence. \Ve  know  that  she  will  not  appeal  in 
vain. 

What  we  have  to  Offer. 

Why  are  we  so  sure  of  this?  Becaixse  the  C.C.F. 
stands  for  Friendship  with  individuals,  open- 
hearted,  adventurous  Friendship.  The  gospel  which 
the  spirit  of  war  and  competition  has  been  steadily 
fighting  for  generations  began  with  Friendship. 
And  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  savagery  this 
spirit  of  Friendship,  which  is  much  more  than  mere 
sentiment,  must  live  and  triumph.  It  is  when  we 
discover  kindred  spirits,  and  our  per.sonalities  luive 
begun  to  inter-penetratc,  that  we  begin  to  live.  So 
that,  although  members  do  not  join  tlie  C.C.F. 
simply  in  order  to  find  friends,  one  great  mission 
of  our  Fellowship  is  to  bring  togetlier  those  whose 
hearts  aie  ncliing  for  friendship  and  those  wlio  can 
give  it  in  abundance.  "I  rewived  a  letter  from  the 
member  of  whom  you  wrote,"  says  4017  (Bryn- 
mawr) ;  "it  interested  me  very  much,  and  I  should 
.so  like  to  help  hei-.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can. 
I  feel  so  strongly  that  one  of  the  great  possibilities 
for  good  work  of  our  Fellowshij)  Chain  is  that  of 
helping  lonely,  soriowiug  souls  like  the  07ie  you 
liave  given  me  to  hel]),  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  liundreds,  per- 
haps thousinids,  of  men  and  women  like  this,  and 
that  ouv  Followshi])  is  just  the  thing  for  them." 

Loneliness. 

When  you  have  to  pull  up  your  roots  and  go  to 
live  and  work  in  a  strang-e  town  or  city,  you  crave 
for  the  outward  manifestatiotis  ot  the  spirit  of 
Friendship.  (The  spirit  is  tlieie,  generally,  but 
people  are  so  shy  of  giving  it  rein  !)  5325  (Carlisle) 
writes:  "I  es])ecially  wisli  for  a  chum  in  Carlisle; 
I  am  not  a  native.    Possibly  some  young  lady  com^ 


ing  licre  for  the  first  lime  would  find  it  helpful  to 
meet  another  Fellow  also  lonely.  1  am  Scotch,  and 
love  outdoor  life." 

There  is  another  such  case  in  Ipswich  :  4G07  has 
left  his  home  in  Birmingham  to  work  in  this  town, 
and  would  welcome  friendship.  Fellowship  applied 
means  hard  work — with  great  reAvard  ;  self-giving 
— and  finding  oneself  meanwhile.  It  may  mean 
.spending  some  hours  each  week  helping  that  lad 
who  is  trying  to  pass  his  exam,  under  difficulties, 
or  inviting  him  to  share  your  garden  and  your  fire- 
side. It  may  mean  writing  a  regular  letter  to  that 
lonely  soul  in  Canada  or  Australia  who  is  far  away 
from  any  sort  of  inspiration,  such  as  you  enjoy,  or  to 
that  other  Fellow  who  is  trying  to  understand  your 
point  of  view  on  Socialism,  or  war,  or  education. 
It  means  a  great  deal  more,  but  it  certainly  implies 
Friendship  in  simple  matters. 

Our  Vocation. 

There  are  a  few  choice  souls  wlio  seem  to  liave  m?de 
J'cllowship  their  vo-ation  in  life.  Here  is  one  (2447 
Limerick)  ^vho  writes  :-.'•£  am  goino;  to  start  an  indexed 
fellowship  Manual,  with  names,  addresses  and  notes  about 
the  various  memhers  as  I  come  in  touch  with  them  Isn't 
It  a  good  idea— all  my  own  too!"  AVe  ,vould  commend  it  to 
all,  for  Iriendship  in  only  kept  in  repair  by  the  oare  of 
•other  people's  small  necesMties."  (And  wV  would  com- 
mend 2U,  to  you  in  these  troubled  davs  for  Ireland)  Jf 
you  are  not  clever,  and  if  you  sometimes  doubt  the  puipo'o 
01  vour  existence,  tiy  Friendship  as  a  vocation  "It  «e 
can  t  be  suns,"  .says  1863  (Pontardulais),  "we  can  be  humble 
planets.  We  have  to  uncover  our  candle  lights  of  love  and 
understanding,  and  help  in  our  dark  corners  of  the  world  " 
The  following  are  among  those  who  need  you. 

Opportunities  for  Friendship. 

o349  (Kilbuin),  an  ex-soldier,  would  like  to  write  o*n 
(-  hnstianity  to  anyone,  whatever  his  creed  or  nationality. 

o377  (Hampstead),  artist  and  writer,  who.se  Greatest 
de«ire  is  to  "l,ve  Truth,  as  I  see  it,"  will  be  verv  glacftolink 
with  any  uhom  she  can  help.  Through  suffering  and  ^raduai 
onlightonment  she  has  found  her  wav  to  a  place  of  .sniritual 
rest.  '  ' 

5.S73  (London.  S.W.),  a  nurse  in  an  institution,  once  a 
thurch  Army  sister,  would  be  glad  to  link  with  \Q\m'y 
i:eople.  •  " 

3r07  (London,  S.W.)  would  like  to  hear  from  membeis 
in  Canada;  she  is  a  lover  of  l?a]ph  Connor's  books,  animals 
and  teuipeiance,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  frieiidship 
between  I'aigland  and  America. 

1439  (Fairhaven,  Austiaha)  desires  links  with  those  in 
hngland  interested  in  Spiritualism. 

4003  (London,  N.W.)  is  breaking  up  her  home  pud  goin<r 
abroad  with  her  husband,  whose  health  is  giving  way7  she 
feels  terribly  (  vei-burdencd  and  cannot  tliink  of  anythin"- 
outside  her  own  aflairs.  Please  send  her  a  Fellowship 
thought. 

AVill  5339  (Leeds)  link  with  5002  (Bombav),  interested  in 
English  education,  ohild  welfare,  Knglisli  poetry  and  liter.i- 
ttiie,  sociology  and  civics. 

Will  5271  (Frome)  kindly  write  to  ,5343  (Baden,  Switzer- 
land), who  has  lived  In  China  and  is  much  interested  in 
the  East. 

4569  (New  C'loss),  working  in  London,  would  he  very  olad 
10  link  with  a  Fellow  in  Australia,  especially  a  Nature  lover  • 
while  waiting  for  this  to  come  to  the  notice  of  Au.straliin 
I'ellows,  v.ill  she  write  to  5139  (Blue  Mountains,  N.S  W  ) 
and  to  5333  (Horshim),  specially  interested  in  flowers  ' 
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Pentecost  and  Politics. 

Sund:iv's  "Ol.sorviT"  lontains  a  striking  iuticlo  by  the 
oditoi-  cMUitled  "I'ontocost  and  i'olitics."  'Ihc  pomt  of  view 
is  expiv^stvl  m        tollowing  panitirapti  ••— 

"It  would  do  ev.'n  politicians  no  liann  to  iom(inl)oi; 
that  AVintsnr.tide  was  IVntec-ost,  and  tluH  tl><;  K|lt 
Tontvues  was  meant  as  a  concctivo  o  iJa hfl.  Vet  at  u  s 
moment  of  tlie  twentietli  centuiy  the  di«;oid  ot  minds 
and  passions  and  action  is  such  that  Ba he.  ,,s  ^^ulol•  and 
more  confonmlvd  than  ever  I.etore,  "  I*^ nl^ 

out  about  the  evil  conseqv.enees  are  bl.ml  to  the  eaust 
Tlie  idea  of  Ciu-istendom  implied  the  theory  ol  a  eolierent 
civilisation.    Theiv  h  as  yet  no  political  snh.st.tnte   or  it 
and  we  have  to  sreate  one,  unless  mankind  is  to  plun^t 
hack  through  renewed  war  into  the  «hole  logic  of  anarchy 
The  same  kind  of  men  who  would  not  have  a  rational  and 
reconstructive   settlement   with   our  late   enemies  after 
Iheir  total  defeat,  or  with  Jtussia  after    ho  revolution 
are  lar-elv  cn-aged  in  sov mg  divisum  and  hatred  t^etn 
the  AlHes  themselves.    Accordingly,  high  prices  are  to  a 
verv  considerable  extent  the  index  of  a  bad  spiritual  con- 
dition,   it  is  an  al).->olute  economic  truth  and  }">  '':- 
fetched  fantasy  that  nations  are  paying  throngh  thn. 
Dockets  for  the  diseases  oi  their  souls,  and  especially  lor 
the  .in<roi3m  and  chauvinism,  egotism  and  vanity,  suspi 
cion  and  rapacity  whicii  aftlict  them  like  psyc^iic 
The  nations   receni>l>    liberated  are  as   bad  a.s_  the  uhl 
:i'ow(!r.5  ever  were,  or  f(>r  thc^  m-yst  part  worse. 
Nor  does  Mr.   Gaivm  c(mhne  hims(>!f_xo  gencraJisations. 


Hp  comes  down 


hcavilv   on  the  I'olisli  enterprise. 


is  what  he  says: — 

"What  then,  is  the  course  to  pursue?  ^ye  still  can 
rnd  must  support  Poland  proper  on  its  genuine  nariona 
Vrsis  We  must  withdraw  all  countenance  and  sujipoi  t 
fro,n'«-hemes  for  a  huge  Poh>1i  e.npire  resting  ^^^^ 
ancy  over  non-Polish  races.  The  Government  ol  Waisaw 
has  disregarded  Mr.  IJoyd  George's  plain  and  si-rious 
utrn  gs  Therefore  wo  ought  t<,  negotiate  direct  with 
the  Soviet  Goverument  .just  as  we  would  with  -ny  other 
icind  of  Ihissian  (.-overnment,  and  secure  the  stHtlement 
•  In  that  ouarter  wincli  is  the  n.il  key  to  the  settlement 
of  all  the  rest  " 

Time  Proves. 

The  "Nation"  prints  the  following  interesting  parallel— 
THFN  NOW. 

"In  the  deepest' sense  there       "In  a  very  real  sense  there 
is  rio  vic  torv  for  any  partici-    have  been  no  victors  in  t  lis 
-f'Ss    war^'^-'Tije    -r.^-'The  Morning  Post," 
Nation,"     December     15th,    May  1/th,  ]9i0. 
1917.    '  ,        •  . 

r  nv^v  add  +hat  this  very  sentence  was  quoted  against 
"The  ]s4t5'  as  a  ,ustir.cation  of  the  Government's  action 
in  suppressing  its  sale  abroad. 


The  Ubiquitous  Northcliflfe. 


The  "^Jews  i-etter  of  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom"  for 
May  8th,  says  :— 

"\merican-^'  of    Irish  blood    are  confront«l    with  no 
.rreater  difficnlty  than  that  of  combating  tne  far  reaching 
Kts Of  the  presentati<m  of  Engli.sh  and  Irish  news  fron. 
t  e  Knahsh  iKiint  of  view.    It  is  important  to  watch  the 
<1  ve  opVnent  (.f  the  Northcliffe  news  syndicate  scl.eme.s 
s  wo  ked  out  in  America.     Syndicating  by  newspapers 
and^n;;;"  agencies. of  imix>rtant  new^  aitioles 
•in  established  method.    The  "  Public  Ledgei      of  1  niia 
;  "h  i  ia  syndicates  m  many  cities  of  this  country  special 
a  Ifcle.  from  the  London  "  Times,"  a  ,Northc hfie  pape 
Northclifte  sells  to  the  "Public  Le<lger"  and  the     I  ublic 
Lodger  "  .sells  to  its  strings  of  newspaper  purchasers  and 


11„-  people  of  Amrrica  are  ted  witJi  news  mamly  htlplul 
to  th-  plans  of  iOngland.  Ireland  of  course  is  the  cluel 
suherer  from  this  pro  Knglisli  propaganda.  Northclifte.  is 
i,ov.md  question  a  brainy  man.  Jn  addition  to  the  million 
or"  more  r.  aders  of  an  article  as  originally  published  in  the 
lM>iulon  "Times,"  the  article  reaches  many  mi  lions  m 
Ameri<M  AmeHca  is  the  victim  of  the  .short  sigh t^^U 
pulicv  of  .some  editors  and  publishers  who  fail  to  lealise 
that'they  are  being  exploited  by  Northciiffe  propaganda. 

The  Christian  Frame  of  Mind. 

Uev  Jl  W  .Mavcock,  Uector  of  BexhiW,  has  made  himself 
notorious  bv  remarking,  apropos  of  the  arrival  in  this 
lountry  of  five  luin<lred  children  from  the  famine  areas  ot 
.\ustria. 

"f  feel  that  the  presence  of  children  from  a  late  enemy 
country  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  iiring  i^-ople  bad 
to  ihe"  charitable  and  C;hristian  frame  of  mind  which  oiu 
de^.ir<*s  should  mark  the  arrival  of  peace, 
l.ut  there  are  lots  of  people  who  imagine  that  any  action 
lil-elv  to  provoke  opposition  is  unchristian.      The  t  hristian 
IrauK.  of  mind"  that  is  .safeguarded  against  provocation  on 
Lhe  priiicipU.  of  letting  .<leeping  dogs  lie  is  not  worth  bi.vii.-. 

Bristol  City  Council's  Woman  Member. 

Congratulations  to    Miss    -M.    C.   Tothill,   a  prominent 
mcn.ber  ol  the  Felli)wship  of  Reconciliation,  who  ha^  been 
uturned  unop|.osed  to  the   Bristol  City  Council!  She 
[lie  tir.st  wo.ilan  inemb(>r  of  that  b.^ly,  and  was  a  nmniMc 
ot  th"  I.L.P. 


OUR  AT  HOME. 

Tlie  la.st  "Crusader"  AT  HOME  for  the  season 
Nvill  he  held  at.  tlie  Minerva  Cafe,  144,  High  llolhor.i 
ou  Wedue.sday,  June  2iid,  at  5-30  p.m.  We  are  glad 
on  these  occasions  to  see  any  readers  ot  the 
' 'Crusader"  who  are  in  London.  Will  those  intend- 
ing to  come  notify  us  at  the  Office  in  order  that  we 
may  know  for  liow  inauy  to  provide. 


A  PROPHECY. 

"  \ud  surely  it  is  not  a  vain  dream  that  man  shall 
come  to  find  his  joys  only  in  acts  of  enliglitenment 
and  of  mercv  and  not  in  cruel  pleasures,  as  he  (loth 
now,  in  gluttony,  lust,  pride,  hoasting  and  envious 
.self-exaltation.  '  I  believe  that  through  Christ  ^ve 
shall  accomidish  this  great  work  and  all  men  will 
say  'the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become 
the  chief  stone  of  the  corner. '  And  of  the  mockers 
themselves  we  may  ask,  'If  this  faith  of  ours  be  a 
dream,  then  how  long  is  it  to  wait  ere  ye  shall  have 
finished  your  edifice,  and  have  ordered  everything 
iustlv  by  the  intellect  alone  without  Christ?  .  .  . 
In  truth  they  have  a  greater  faculty  for  dreaminp 
than  we  have.  They  think  to  order  all  wisely ;  but 
luivin<.-  rejected  Christ  they  will  end  by  drenching 
the  world  with  blood.  For  blood  crieth  against, 
blood,  and  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 

"  •    .  BOSTOEVSKY 
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The  Outlook. 


\PROPOS  of  the  Hunter  Committee's  report, 
Mr.  Montague  has  formulated  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  cases  where  military  action 
required  in  support  of  the  civil  authority.  That 
)licy  may  be  broadly  stated  as  the  use  of  the  mini- 
um of  force  necessarA'.  General  Dyer,  in  Mr.  Mon- 
{?ue's  opiuion,  exceeded  this  minimum,  and  a  good 
*al  of  au«rry  talk  has  been  engendered  in  Liberal 
•gans  because  in  their  opinion,  also,  the  supjjly 
military  force  exceeded  the  demand.    This  is  on 
par  with  the  howl  of  execration  that  went  up  from 
[lis  country  because  Germany,  in   making  war, 
;nored  tlie  "rules  of  the  game,"  and  adopted  every 
eaus  available  for  winning  the  war.    If  you  are 
ling  to  use  force  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  a  mini- 
um or  to  imagine  that  military  measures  can  be 
•nfined  within  certain  artificial  limits.  Quotations 
1  another  page  show  that  our  militaiy  and  naval 
ithorities  are  contemplating-  the  scientific  develop- 
|ent,  in  preparation  for  the  next  war,  of  the  very 
■  eans  for  using  which  Germany  was  anathematised, 
etween  the  employment  of  military  force  in  any 
easure  and  the  brutalities  of  Amritsar  there  is  no 
dting  place. 


WIIyL  Krassin's  visit  to  London  result  in  the 
oi)eniug-  of  trade  relations  with  Russia? 
Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. The  pity  of  it  is  that  we  are  such  short- 
sighted shoi)-koepers  and  seem  to  realise  so  little 
llie  need  of  keeping  open  every  cliannel  of  eom- 
niercial  exchange.  It  is  curious  and  significant  to 
lind  the  much  maligned  trader  iiguriug  as  the  herald 
of  j)ea.co.  (Commerce  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
jnovoking  wars  in  the  past.  It  would  be  a  fitting- 
atonement  if  it  now  became  the  motive-power  of 
fi'iondly  relations  with  the  Russian  Republic. 


T 


HERE  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whether  ilie 
proposal  to  tax  war-i)rofits  will  pass  in  the 
form  suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  proposal  was  the  redeeming- 
feature  of  an  unadventurous  Budget,  and  won  for 
Mr.  Chambeilain  loud  praise  in  quarters  not  given 
to  eulogise  the  Government.  And  now  even  that 
feature  of  the  Coalition's  financial  programme  is 
threatened.  If  the  threat  is  heeded,  it  not  only 
means  that  the  profiteers  will  escape  taxation ;  it 
means  that  tlie  burden  will  be  placed  on  other 
shoulders,  for  the  money  must  be  found  somewhere. 
And  further  taxation  means  increased  opposition  to 
the  present  Government.  Think  of  the  frenzied 
appeals  of  the  Capitalists  to  Labour  for  increased 
production,  and  then  contrast  it,  from  the  standpoint 
of  patriotism,  with  this  refusal  to  contribute,  out 
of  the  enormous  profits  due  to  war  conditions,  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer ! 

IN  a  message  of  good-will  to  the  8th  congress  of 
the  International  Woman-Suffrage  Alliance 
meeting  at  Geneva  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Britisl)  Labour  Party  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  time  will  not  be  long  before  adult  suffrage  is 
an  accomplished  fact  in  all  countries.  The  message 
points  out  that  British  Labour  has  always  believed 
that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  community  that 
women  should  enjoy  equal  political  and  civil  rights 
with  men,  and  it  has  constantly  endeavoured  to 
secure  full  suffrage  for  all  men  and  women  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Labour  Party  Bill  now  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  confers  the  suffrage  on  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  men, 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Preparing 
the  Way. 

Before  the  sun 
appears  al)Ove  (lie 
Jioiizon  the  way 
lias  been  already 
jjrepared  for  hini. 
Tile  flaf>s  ol  Dawn 
have  been  \uu\<!: 
in  the  «ky.  A 
pathway  of  s'old 
has  been  laid  for 
his  api)r()achin<>'  feet.  The  birds  havii  been 
awakeiK'd  and  have  started  tlieir  choial  soiio'  of 
welcome.  Hefore  ever  I  lie  Monarch  slu)ws  himself 
the  world  has  been  loused  to  a  mood  of  anticipation. 

liul  these  preparations  aie  the  effects  of  his  own 
approach.  It  is  he  who  sends  fortli  the  li<>ht  which 
wakens  the  biids.  It  is  he  who  lays  the  pathway 
of  sunshine  his  feet  shall  (i-ead.  He  needs  no  one  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  darkness  before  he  can 
enter  into  his  kin{>dom  ;  he  is  his  own  jiioneer.  The 
l)artial  revelation  of  his  <>lory  is  due  to  (he  fac-t 
that  the  full  revelation  is  on  its  way. 

People  talk  as  thou<^h  it  was  the  Sprinp'  that  led 
up  to  and  made  possible  the  Summer.  The  exact 
opposite  is  Ihe  tiuth.  Ft  is  the  Sunrmer  that  cieates 
the  Spiin".;-  and  sends  forth  its  harbinf>'ers  to  de(d\ 
the  wayside  with  appropriate  tributes  of  welcome. 
The  fieiy  lieait  of  Aujin-^*  lio'hls  the  pale  •lory  of 
the  primrose.  It  is  the  efi'oit  of  Summer  to  come 
into  the  world  that  caases  the  mild  effulgence  of  the 
Spring. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  llevolution.  The  World- 
that-is-to-be  is  manifesting  itself  to-day  in  all  sorts 
of  "preparatory"  movements.  For  it  is  the  later 
stages  of  history  which  account  for  the  earlier. 
Tlie  Springtime  of  the  present  is  due  to  the  strug- 
gling of  some  glorious  Summer  .whose  sun  is  yet 
beneath  the  horizon.  But  for  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Event  of  the  Future  the  little  events  of  to-day 
would  not  be.  Jc>sus  was  before  John  the  Baptist, 
and  if  Jesus,  who,  in  the  pages  of  history,  comes 
after  John,  had  not  been,  John  would  not  have 
been  either.  Coming  events  send  out  their 
heralding  light  before  them. 

But  our  reformists  do  not,  as  a  rule,  define  their 
relation  to  the  revolution  after  this  fashion.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Thing  for  which  they  are 
j)reparing  the  way,  and  they  do  not  consciously 
direct  their  activities  so  as  to  make  ready  for  it. 
Those  who  won  political  freedom  had,  for  the  most 
part,  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
making  an  ap])roach  to  industrial  democracy. 
Still  less  were  they  aware  that  it  was  the  coming 
proletarian  revolution  in  its  nascent  stages  which 
gave  their  movement  vitality. 

Yet  it  is  common  knowledge  tITat,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vitality  of  reformist  bodies  is  imparted  to 


I  hem   by  those  who  represent  the  revel 
wing.    Abstract  from  the  Ijabour  Party  a 
( 'o-ojierative    Movement    the    impetus  givi 
Socialists  and  they  would  collaiise.    Sucli  li: 
value  as  these  advocates  of  half-measuies  h£f( 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  directed  by  those 
know  what  the  Future  liolds  for  mankind,  and 
penetrating  the  darkness  of  the  Present  willi 
light  of  that  Future. 

It  is  only  the  revolutionist  who  has  the  ri<;l; 
adapt  himself  to  and  utilise  the  institutions  ol 
])resent. 

The  reformer  has  no  such  right.     .\o  one 
successfully  manipulate  the  woild  of  to-day  M|| 
he  is  superior  to  it.    The  Future  is  ihe  only  gml 
from   which  you  can   lever  up  the   world  ol 
Piesent.     Most  of  our  reformers  are  only  i(  \ 
(ionists  in  the  making.    But  the  true  refDim 
one  who  has  accepted  and  identified  hiniscll 
(he  revolution,  aiul  then  learned  to  adai)t  liinisi 
an  im])erfect  world.   '^IMiough,  for  himself,  lie  w( 
scrap  the  parliamentary  machine  he  is  willing 
use    it,   and  liis  knowledge  of  what   lies  all 
enables  him  to  dire<:t  the  course  of  i)olitict^  wi.s 
He  derives  all  his  skill  and  power  in  poYii 
matters  from  something  bigger  and  deeper  tl 
the  political  State. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  anti-militarist  hk 
ment.  The  real  force  here  comes  from  people' 
are  much  more  than  anti-militarist.  It  comes  f 
l)eople  who  are  anti-capitalist.  It  is  the  foreruni 
of  (he  economic  and  industrial  revolution  whoal 
can  put  up  a  successful  fight  with  militari 
Peace  societies  derive  their  strejigth  from  tl 
who  have  gone  far  beyond  the  demand  for 
abolition  of  war. 

The  revolutionist  can  become  a  reformer  witl 
fear  of  compromise.  Let  me  illustvate  this 
reference  to  religious  institutions.  The  niai 
enlightened  mind  can  worship  in  the  Tcnipli 
Uiminon  because  he  knows  that  it  is  doomed.  He, 
attend  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem  because  he  is  a/w 
that  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  a  Greatei-  Fi 
whereof  he  himself  shall  be  the  bread  and  wine, 
is  only  the  man  who  is  not  quite  sure  of  him 
who  is  afraid  of  identifying  himself  with  the  CIh 
of  to-day.  Intolerance  and  sej)ara(ion  are  sign 
this  lack  of  self-confidence.  Some  of  us  have  }? 
through  three  distinct  pha.ses  in  our  attit 
towards  the  Church.  There  was  a  time  when 
reformers,  we  struggled  within  the  ecclesiapt 
frontiers  to  improve  the  Church.  Tluit  was 
trying  to  hoist  oneself  up  by  one's  belt.  We  }{ 
that  up.  We  became  Christian  revohitioni 
Now  we  have  no  fear  of  (he  cramping 
actionary  effects  of  the  Church.  We 
utilise  her  dogmas,  her  sacraments,  her  vari 
ministries  as  aids  in  bringing  about  the  domn 
of  all  that  is  unchristian  in  her  life.  AVe  can 
to  pay  the  Temple  tax  because  we  are  sons-' 
servants.  We  can  listen  without  impatience  to 
ministers  because  we  are  disciples  of  the  Dl^ 
I^reacher;  we  can  worship  before  her  altars  hecs 
we  worship  One  who  is  greater  than  the  Temple 
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The  Growth  of  the  Guild  Idea. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


It  is  becoming  iucieasiugly  ilifficult  for  tlie  ciitics 
of  tlie  Labour  moveuienf  fo  use  their  old  aroument  : 
"Labour  does  uot  know  what  if  waufs ;  when  it 
makes  up  its  mind  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  to  meet 
it."  I  am  referring  now  to. the  more  or  less  sym- 
pathetic critic,  and  not  to  the  critic  who  is  deter- 
mined not  to  see  what  Labour  wants  and  to  do  his 
best  to  prevent  Labour  itself  from  seeing  what  it 
wants.  I  have  frequently  seen  this  argument  used 
in  such  papers  as  "The  Xation"  and  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian"  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  Labour's  attitude 
towards  events  which  were  deliberately  complicated 
by  statesmen  and  pressmen  the  argument  held 
good.  The  Labour  movement  has  not  even  yet 
made  up  its  mind  about  its  attitude  towards  Ireland 
and  Russia,  nor  does  it  yet  see  clearly  on  the  matter 
of  the  prevention  of  fxiture  wars. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  matter  upon  which 
the  "workers  by  hand  or  brain"  are  more  agreed 
to-day  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  that  is  on  the 
vital  question  of  real  control  of  industry.  The 
majority  of  Trade  Unionists  have  this  idea  of  con- 
trol of  industry  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  living  force 
in  the  Labour  movement  to-day.  And  nothing  short 
of  the  real  thing  will  satisfy  tlie  workers ;  they  do 
not  want  co-partnership,  nor  can  they  be  bribed 
with  any  scheme  of  profit-sharing  which  leaves  the 
industrj-  still' under  the  control  of  the  "boss," 
however  benevolent  he  may  be. 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  intenise  desire 
for  economic  freedom  is  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  Guild  idea.  At  the  moment  this  growth  is 
most  noticeable  among  the  building  operatives,  but 
that  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  public  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  housing  scandal  and  the 
operatives  are  being  forced  to  meet  unfair  charges 
of  slackness  by  putting  forward  bold  schemes  of 
their  own  calculated  to  solve  the  ])roblem  of  econo- 
mical and  rai)id  construction  of  jeal  "  homes  for 
heroes."  Hence  the  Building  Guilds  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  tlie  countiy.  Tlie  Manchester 
and  "District  Guild  leads  tlie  way,  and  now  "The 
Guild  of  Builders  (London),  Limited"  is  going 
through  tlie  first  stages  of  formation.  Undotibtedly 
other  Guilds  will  be  formed  in  the  large  industrial 
centres,  and  a.  National  Building  Gtiild  seems 
likely  in  the  near  futuie. 

The  difference  between  tlic  Guild  idea  utuI  the 
various  schemes  of  co-partnership  and  profit- 
^liaring  is  that  where  the  latter  seek  to  save  the 
Capitalist  system  at  all  costs,  the  former  is  out  to 
abolish  the  whole  system  of  profit-making  and  place 
service  to  the  community  in  its  stead.  And  if  the 
other  great  Trade  Unions  follow  the  lead  of  the 
builders  the  blomlless  revolution  will  be  on  before 
we  have  finished  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 

The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat"  and  the 
other  questions  that  addle  our  brains! 


Everything  depends  on  the  kind  of  leadershiii  the 
new  movement  evolves.  Badly  led,  it  will  be  o«t- 
uianoeuvred  by  the  capitalists  and  be  crushed  out 
of  existence  for  another  generation;  with  bold, 
clear-headed  leadership  it  will  carry  all  before  it. 
The  way  of  the  Manchester  Building  Guild  has  been 
made  difficult  by  all  kinds  of  petty  hindrances,  and 
the  scheme  is  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  tho 
London  Guild  will  learn  by  the  experience  of 
Manchester. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  about  the  Guild  move- 
ment among  the  builders  is  that  it  is  laxmching  out 
on  thoroughly  practical  lines  and  with  its  goal  of 
control  of  industry  \ve\\  in  view.  In  an  excellent 
little  pamphlet  on  tiuild  Socialism  recentlv  isstied 
by  the  Fabian  Society  (Fabian  Tract  No.  192:  2d.), 
Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  thus  outlines  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  Trade  Union  and  a  Guild:  — 

"  Now  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Guild,  as  we  conceive 
it,  would  differ  from  a'  Trade  Union,  is  in  that  it  woiild 
inclndo  the  whole  nf  the  worker.?,  by  hand  or  brain, 
exports,  brain  woikois,  and  manual  workers  of  every 
kind — all  the  workers  who  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  th-iz  industry  with  efficiency  as  a  public  service.  .  .  . 
wo  are  always  trying  to  create  the  organisation  that  would 
be  capable,  not  merely  of  overthrowing  capitalism — 
v.hich  IS  a  comparatively  easy  joli — but  by  replacing 
capitalism — which  is  a  very  much  harder  job." 

This,  SO  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  exactly  the 
plan  of  the  London  Building  Guild.  It  has  invited 
building  workers  of  every  trade,  including  experts, 
technicians,  etc.,  to  enter  the  Guild  with  the  object 
of  transforming  the  building  industiy  into  an 
organised  public  service  for  jirovidiug  the  people 
with  houses  without  the  interference  of  the  pro- 
fiteer or  the  capitalist.  In  return  for  good,  honest 
service  in  the  Guild  the  workmen  are  to  secure 
economic  freedom. 

"Tho  labour  of  Guildmen  (says  the  prospectus)  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  a^  a  commodity  like  bricks  or  timber, 
to  l>e  purchased  or  not,  a?  required.  .As  soon  as  it  can 
be  managed,  tlie  Guildman  will  be  on  the  sti-ength  for 
life.  He  will  draw  Guild  pay  in  sickness  or  accident,  in 
had  weather  or  in  good,  at  work  or  in  reserve.  The 
miniiTUim  Guild  pay  will  always  be  the  full  standai-d  rate 
as  lixed  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Guikl  will  he  able  to  increase  the  purchasing 
powci'  oi  't.s  nieml)ers'  pay  by  the  scientific  organisation 
of  nioduction." 

In  this  clause  the  Guild,  if  successful,  will  secure 
what  the  liabour  movement  has  repeatedly  asked 
Liberal  and  Tory  statesmen  for  in  vain — the  right 
to  work  or  maintenance. 

All  surplus  earnings  are  to  be  tised  for  improving- 
the  seivice  and  "for  the  elimination  of  hired 
(■apital."  The  Ministiy  of  Health  has  already 
objected  to  the  "no  profit"  clause  in  the  Manchester 
Guild  scheme.  This  is  a  straw  which  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  opposition,  and  the  next  few  months 
will  reveal  its  strength. 
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Editorial  Communicationt 

To  the  Editor, 

Busineta  Communicationt 

To  the  Secretary, 

23,  Bhidk  Ijane,  Fleet  St. 

London,  E.C.4. 

Itate  of  Siihscription  ; 

10/20  per  year, 

2/10  per  quarter. 


To  Contributors. 

Tlie  "Crusader"  is  out  to  reap  ilie  hvsi  (houfiht 
and  literary  ability  of  those  who  share  ils  poiiirof 
view  or  are  at  least  in  <)'eneral  synqjalhy  with  its 
uhus.  At  a  time  like  this,  no  one  wlio  lias  any  niess- 
a<>e  to  deliver  can  be  relieved  of  tiie  responsibilil v 
of  shariu^>-  his  treasures  of  truth  with  as  la  ro  e  u 
number  as  possible.  To  all  su(di  the  "Crusader" 
gladly  opens  its  columns. 

It  is  not  enough,  of  couise,  to  feel  stiongly  or  lo 
think  deei)ly  on  the  questions  discussed  in  our 
columns.  There  must  be  the  ability  to  state  them 
Concisely,  to  g-et.  to  the  point  quitddv,  and,  having 
got  there,  to  stop.  We  are  appealing  to  those  who 
have  got  something  to  say,  to  say  it.    Tliat's  all. 

A  Literary  Model. 

A  Great  Literary  Critic  advised  Jlis  hearers  to 
have  salt  m  their  speech.  Salt  is  an  antiseptic 
against  sentimentality  and  dullness.  It  gives  tang 
and  bite  to  our  words.  The  pithy  sayings  of  the 
Critic  Himself  are  an  excellent  example  "of  salted 
speech.  It  is  articles  fashioned  on  tliat  model  we 
.  need  We  want  every  page  of  the  "Crusader"  to 
be  alive. 

We  Want  News. 

We  appeal  to  Secretaries  of  organisations  to  keep 
us  informed  of  the  doings  of  their  Societies,  so  that 
we  may  be  in  touch  with  every  aspect  of  the'foiwaid 
movement.  Shyness,  in  propaganda  bodies,  is  a 
sin.  Let  us  know  what  you  are  doing.  We  sliouhl 
have  more  articles  like  the  one  contributed  to  this 
issue  by  Mrs.  Despard,  and  more  reports  like  tliat 
supplied  by  the  Church  Socialist  League. 

Note. 

We  should  like  a  larger  number  of  our  readers  to 
feel  responsible  not  only  for  taking  the  paper  but 
also  for  making  it.  Not  all  can  help  in  this  way. 
and  some  who  respond  to  this  appeal  may  find  their 
contributions  returned  to  them.  In  this  latter  case 
we  trust  to  their  good  temper,  and  trust  they  will 
not  be  discouraged  from  tiying  again. 

Circulation. 

The  only  finally  satisfactory  way  to  secure  a  large 
circulation  for  our  paper  is  to  make  it  worth  a  large 
circulation.  That  is  a  co-operative  business.  It  is 
one  in  which  many  of  our  readers  can  help,  if  only 
by  calling  our  attention  to  matters  reported  else- 
where or  to  articles  appearing  in  contemporaries  de- 
serving consideration.  Let  us  unite  to  produce  a 
paper  worthy  of  the  great  Cause  we  represent !  The 
increased  circulation  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


Are  You  One  of  the  3000  ? 

I  have  been  looking  through  quite  a  big  batch  of 
letters  received  during  the  last  few  months  from 
preciative  Crusadeis.  Wliile  reading  tiiem,  my 
sub-conscious  mind  was  ponderijig  a  statement 
whii'h  liie  Editor  made  in  last  week's  "Crusader." 
"It  you  feel  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  such  a  ])aper 
you  will  not  be  content  to  take  it  and  read  it.  You 
will  })ass  on  its  message,  like  a  flaming  torch,  from 
one  to  another,  until  there  gathers  about  us  a  grow- 
ing body  of  people  who  believe  with  us  that  the  only 
h()])e  for  the  Avoild  is  in  a  revival,  in  every  sphere 
ol  life,  of  real  Christianity." 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  Crusaders  do  feel 
the  urgency  of  such  a  need.  But  how  can  we  gel 
into  touch  with  the  thousands  of  peojjle  who  are 
just  waiting  to  be  dug  out.  In  tjie  churches  tlierc 
are  many  loyal  souks,  who  are  feeling  isolated.  Out- 
side the  church  there  are  nuiuy  people — jxjssibly  not 
(juite  so  loyal  or  courageous — who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  discover  the  "Crusader."  How  can  we 
link  up  with  these  jjeople?  This  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  decided  at  headciuarters.  It  rests 
with  Crusaders  to  cairy  the  flaming  torch. 

Whilst  greatly  api)reciating  the  efforts  of  tho.se 
who  are  endeavouring  to  extend  our  scoi)e,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  at  least 
3,000  of  our  subscribers  who  have  never  secured 
one  new  Crusader.  Our  circulation  is  increasing 
steadily,  but  if  these  3,000  would  do  their  bit  it 
would  make  a^vast  difierence.  Are  YOU,  by  any 
chance,  one  of  the  3,000.''  When  you  have  read 
this  week's  copy,  hang  on  to  the  thought  that  you 
have  a  task  to  perform — -find  one  new  subscriber. 
For  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  gain  "hours  of  insight" 
from  their  perusal  of  the  "Crusader,"  I  quote  the 
following  from  JMatthew  Arnold — especially  the  last 
two  lines  :  — 

"We  cannot  kindle  wlicn  we  will 

The  flic  that  In  tlie  lieart  resides; 
Tile  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd 
Can  lie  through  houj'S  of  glooin  fulfili'd. 
»»»*•» 

Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return, 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN 


THOUSAND  SIXPENCES  FUND. 

/  07*7.  willing  io  'pay  a  voluntary  levy  of  sixpence  per 
iceeh  for  *six,  "^twelve  months  and  will  remit  the 
amount   ^quarterly,   ^half-yearly ,  *yearly. 

Signed  

Address   

I  will  also  volunteer  to  collect  sixvence  weekly  from 

  other  friends  who  desire  tc 

swell  the  THOUSAND  SIXPENCES  FUND. 

*  Please  cross  out  words  which  do  not  meet  your  case 


JTiiJay,  juue  4th,  1920. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Tlie  iiisl  thill"-  that  meets  my  ej^e  is  a  loug  and 
outspokeu  leading  article  iu  tiie  "Methodist  Re- 
corder" protesting  against  the  recent  war-like  de- 
clarations of  Marshal  i'ocli  in  France  and  Field- 
Marshal  AVilson  in  Great  Britain.  Sucli  an  article 
is  very  heartening.  I  quote:  "Has  the  world  not 
had  enough"'  Aie  these  gentleman  right?  Do 
they  speak  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must  be? 
Can  the  Christian  Churches  consent  and  submit  once 
more?"  Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  state  his  con- 
viction that  the  people  as  a  whole  have  made  up 
their  minds  against  a  recunence  of  war,  and  he  ends 
by  calling  tipou  tiie  Cli  arches  to  make  a  firm  stand 
on  the  question.  The  following  is  his  conchiding 
paragraph  :  — 

"^^'o  have  spoken  ijlaiuly.  We  liave  nothing  but 
hpnour  for  the  gallant  .soldiers  fruiri  whose  warning  words 
■vve  took  up  our  own  ntoral.  The  words  matter  something; 
v  hat  matters  more  is  the  temper  that  is  behind  them ;  and 
what  matters  more  tlian  eitlier  words  or  tamper  ot 
soldit-rs  and  men  wlio  have  made  war  from  their  youtli 
up — i.i  a  certain  indiffert-nce  a  poverty  of  ideals,  a  most 
' 'meiitable  neglect  of  all  that  really  niatt(-rs  for  the  future 

'll-l)eing,  whether  of  Great  Britain  or  Europe.  Let 
liiere  bo  no  mistake  on  tliis  one  i^sue — if  there  must  be 
new  wars,  then  tiie  people  will  not  go.  We  talk  about 
the  vicious  circle  in  wages — prices  pushed  up,  by  yet 
Tiirther  increases  in  wages — but  there  is  a  still  more 
\  icious  circle.  AH  Kur>)pe  seems  to  be  in  it.  That  is  wliy 
America  strands  (-fi.  The  Churches  cannot  stand  off. 
They  will  not,  for  honour  ot  their  Lord  or  for  love  of  His 
lost  \v(/i-ld.  The  vicious  circle  must  be  broken.  This  land 
of  ours  has  a  call,  and  it  must  accept  that  cull.  If  that 
vontemptible  nonsense   tSiitnin    has   iievor  lived,  and 

irist  ha.s  never  died." 

«  «  fi 

An  Editorial  ^.'ote  in  t]ie  "^Icthodist  Times"  is, 
1  am  glad  to  see,  in  the  same  vein  of  candour  and 
resolution.  After  (juoting  passages  from  Sir  Heniy 
Wilson's  recent  .speecli,  tlie  i)aragraph  contiattes : 

"TIio  usual  attcMipts  have  been  made  to  explain  away 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  speech.    We  hope  there  will 
be  no   inisunderstflnding   about    it.      Plainly,    it  is  an 
aissertion  oi  the  militarist  policy  which  has  produced  the 
Ixell  which  to-ilay  wc  call  Kurope.    And  it  is  a  challenge 
which  must  be  met  if  life  is  to  he  made  at  all  worth 
,    living.    Kvulenccs  abound  of  a  stiinulii.s  to  the  war  s]>irit 
whicri  did  not  exist  seven  years  ago.    'j''o  some  of  thcvni 
tin;  C'hnstian  comuiunitv  appears  to  be  blind.    If  its  eyes 
(•  open,  how  can  it  sutfcr,  without  pi'ot<!st,  the  sight  of 
i  lioolboys  in  kliaki;-'      This  journal  was  never  accused, 
I    during  the  late  war,  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  pacifism. 
'    Any  criticism  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  But 
"  say  now,  witliciit  resenation,  tliat  we  shall  support 
ly    Go^•el•Tl'ncnt    or    party,    or    economic   system,  or 
•untry,  which  stand,*  for  the  doctnne,  'There  must  be 
0  more  war!    We  do  not  see  how  the  Christian  (Jhurch 
n  take  up  any  attitude  other  than  this." 
*  »  » 

II  every  Christian  .iournal  were  now  to  take  ti)) 
,  his  attitude,  and  week  after  week  hammer  away 

!it  the  militarists  who  are  preparing  fresli  wars,  it 
vouhl  be  a  heavy  weight  cast  into  the  scales  which 
ire  now  trembling  towards  the  wrong  side.    It  is 
'■  in  Ihe  day  to  wake  up,  but  it  is  better  to  wake 
than  never.    However,  let  those  who  now  speak 
|,  iius  for  Peace  be  well  assured  that  they  base  their 


action  on  principles  which  cannot  change  with 
changing  circumstances,  or  once  more  they  will  find 
themselves  carried  away  in  the  flood.  For  example, 
like  the  "Challenge,"  which  is  already  openly  sup- 
j)o)  tiug  war  again  ! 

Read  what  it  says:  — 

"The  Near  East  is  iu  too  dangerous  a  condition  to  let 
ODo  comment  freely.  .  .  .  The  Bolsheviks  have  invaded 
Persia,  and  the  troop  movements  in  Western  Asia  show 
that  a  junction  of  all  the  anti-Allied  forces  is  in  pifx^ss 
of  operation.  The  blow  to  British  prestige  is  very  great. 
We  prncticaliy  made  Peisia  a  Protectorate — an  arrange- 
ment very  rightly  sevei'ely  criticised  here. — and  now  wo 
aru  apparently  quite  unable  to  prott^ct.  There  seems  no 
rea.soii  why  Persia  sh(nild  not  go  JRed  completely,  and 
that  means  at  the  least  another  and  more  difficult  Me.so- 
potamian  campaign.  Armenia,  our  favourite  child,  is 
gone  before  being  pioperlj-  created,  and  the  settlement 
of  Western  Asia  is  definitely  removed  from  otir  hands  until 
military  victory  has  again  made  it  possible.  We  see  no 
other  \vay  but  two — either  war,  or  a.  surrender  of  all 
Central  Asia  to  an  anarchy  w  hose  waves  must  ever  attempt 
to  break  down  die  lioldiug  walls  of  our  scattered 
garrisons." 

:;  *  iS- 

Let  all  Christian  readers,  who  love  peace,  weigh 
well  the  significance  of  those  terrible,  menacing 
words  written  editorially  iu  one  of  the  very  best 
of  our  religions  papers,  a  iiaper  which  in  another 
paragraph  in  the  same  "Notes  of  the  Week"  says  : 
"It  would  be  well  this  Whitsun  that  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  be  led  into  tlie  loving  and  hopeful  out- 
look wliich  alone  makes  virtue  visible."  And  let 
the  reader  ponder  also  the  reasons  why  we  are  in 
Mesoi)o1ainia  at  all.  Let  him  smell  the  oil  exuding 
Ihiougli  all  the  brave  words  about  "British  prestige" 
and  tiie  "settlement  of  Western  Asia."  And  then 
let  him  read  the  following  summing  up  of  the 
matter:  "Every  gun  and  eveiy  rifle  sent  now  to 
Poland  saves  a  gliii  and  a  rifle  sent  latterly  to  Asia, 
and  when  we  send  to  Asia  we  shall  have  to  send 
jhitish  troops  to  work  the  gun  and  fire  the  riflle. 
Let  the  dockers  and  the  railwaymen  reflect  on  that 
before  tliey  decide  that  Ijenin  is  to  be  more  sacro- 
sanct tliau  the  Rope."  In  other  words,  the  dockers 
a,Tid  railwaynuMi  are  to  send  other  people  to  do  and 
suffer  the  filthy  thing,  lest  they  themselves  shall  be 
"sent"!    A  very  Christian  notion,  indeed! 


"  The  Sail  of  Truth  illnmines  the  vay  to  The  Most  Great  Peace." 

BAHAI  MEETINGS. 

DR.   ESSLEMONT,  SATURDAY,  JUNE   5th,  7  p.m. 

Battersea  Libra i-y.  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 
(Near  Clapham  Junction.) 
.Meetings  overv  AVediiesday  until  July,  8  p.m.,  Lindsay 
Mall  (sinali  hall",  side  entrance),  The  Mall,  Notting  Hill 
Gate,  W. 


DOMINATION  OR  BROTH  ERHOOD.— A  series  of  Lunch 
Hour  A<l(li().s.'.es  on  this  subject,  will  be  given  bv  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh,  D.D.,  at  Devonshire  Rouse,  13G,  Bishops- 
gate,  K.C.,  from  1.20  to  l.oO  p.m.  on  Jlondays,  May  31, 
to  July  0  inclusive. 
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Hard  Words. 


There  is  an  idea  in  (he  mi  nils  ol  .some  people  (luit 
the  UMO  of  istroiig  ieiiiis  ol  (lonuiicialioii  is  iiieoii- 
si.steui  M'ith  tlie  spiiil  of  love.  Eveiy  now  and 
again  someone  writes  to  llie  Kditoi-  of  the 
"Ciusader"  to  complain  of  ouj-  nneliaiital)lc 
references  to  this  or  that  ])eison  or  institu- 
tion. I(  is  )iot  unnatural  that  .sucli  peoitle 
should  find  difficulties  in  flie  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Maith(>\v  but  it  is  not  always  that  tliey 
aie  frank  enough  to  face  tlie  issue.  Rev.  Ahei-t  K. 
Baker,  M.A.,  has,  however,  discussed  the  i)roblem 
very  fully  in  a  little  hook  entitled  "Clirist  and  the 
Pharisees,"  (('.  W .  Daniel,  iild.).  "  If  it  is  true," 
asks  ^Iv.  Baker,  "that  JesuH  had  entile  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  love,  and  in  its  methods,  how  are 
we  to  understand  or  ex})lain  the  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees  in  this  chapterr'"  "(Jan  we  imagine"  lie 
asks  elsewhei'e,  "St.  J^'rancis  of  Assisi  calling-  his 
cnenues  'Whited  sepuhhies,  sons  of  hell,  oi'  oft- 
spriiig-  of  AMpers'?*" 

lie  finds  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  examining 
the  passages  in  ([uestiou  from  a  critical  point  of 
view.  As  a  lesult  of  this  examination  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  condemnatory  tone  is  to  be 
triiced  to  the  authors  of  the  gospels  ami  theii' 
translators  rather  than  to  the  original  utterance. 

A  dif¥ereut  but  legitimate  tianslatiou,  .says  Mr. 
Baker,  would  often  give  another  impression  tban 
that  conveyed  by  the  English  text  as  it  stands.  For 
instance,  the  phrase  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees!"  sounds  more  ai)pealing'  when  translated 
"Alas  for  you,  Siribes  and  Phansees!" 

ikit  even  when  these  changes  are  made  there 
remain  sentences  that  scorch  and  sting,  and  whi(di 
no  manipulation  can  rob  of  their  denunciatory 
power.  ]f  any  difficulty  remain  concerning-  such 
])assages,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  tbe  psychology 
of  the  Pharisee,  lie  was  at  o)ie  and  the  same  time 
disdainful  of  the  common  i)eople  and  covetous  of 
tiieir  applause.  Self-satisfaction  had  hardened  his 
whole  nature  and  produced  a  shell  of  impervious 
conceit.  Before  ever  his  heart  could  be  reached 
that  sbell  must  be  broken.  He  must  be  humbled  by 
public  expo.s'ure.  The  spirit  of  caste  must  be  .shocked 
into  some  kind  of  self-examination.  Tender  words 
of  forgiveness  are  lost  on  those  who  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  forgiveness.  The  self- 
esteem  of  the  righteous — whether  they  be  orthodox 
members  of  the  Churcli,  pacifist  or  socialist — makes 
them  inaccessible  to  the  g'ospel  in  its  positive 
aspects.  That  if<  reserved,  as  Jesus  explicitly 
said,  for  the  "lost  sheep"  whose  sen.se  of  need 
makes  them  receptive.  All  that  can  be'  done  foi'  the 
Pharisees  is  to  break  down  the  caste-bariier  which 
separates  them  fnmi  ordinary  im])erfect  folk.  Only 
then,  when  they  have  found  their  identity  with  the 
crowd,  are  they  in  a  position  to  accept  what  is 
ofJeied  on  cijual  terms  to  all  men. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  thai  Love  uses  the 
same  metiiods  with  all.  Psychological  discrimina- 
tion will  select  the  weapon  suitable  for  each  case. 


To  have  addressed  the  Prodigal  Sou  in  the  same 
language  that  was  adopted  towards  these  pedants 
Mould  have  been  the  giossest  ciuelty  and  a  supreme 
mistake  in  tactics. 

Smug'  Kespeclabilily  thanking  Heaven  that  it  is 
not  as  "this  Holshevik,"  legal-minded  disputants 
;irguing-  on  i)oints  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  oi' 
moral  casuistry  while  the  woild  is  in  flames,  "lead- 
ers of  icligion"  sunning-  themselves  in  the  rays  of 
l)ublic  favour  and  refusing-  to  risk  their  reputations. 
I)y  giving-  an  adventurous  lead,  if  they  are  to  be 
saved,  niusi  be  fearlessly  assailed  with  the  truth 
concerning*  themselves. 

Charily  is  not  to  be  contused  with  llie  absence  of 
thai  lemi)er  whicli  grows  herce  at  the  sight  of  in- 
solent might.  J.ove  may  sometimes  achieve  its  aim 
best  by  throwing  the  light  of  its  while-hot  anger  on 
some  preleiitious  lie  or  stately  crime. 

Righteous  indig-Jiaiiou  ha.s  its  dangers,  not  tho 
least  i)\  wlii(-h  is  that  it  may  be  indulged  in  as  an 
emotional  luxury.  It  may,  itself,  become  a  pliari- 
saic  attack  on  pharisaism,  a  canting  tirade  against 
(  ant.  But  for  the  righteous  indignation  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew 
(heie  is  loom.  The  world  is  a  more  wholesome 
])Iace.  and  the  ail'  ever  since  has  been  i)urer,  because 
thai  loinado  ol  divine  passion  broke  over  us.  Our 
humiliation  has  been  our  salvation — as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 


OUR  LATK  KNKMiFS.— May  «e  hear  from  anyoac  \v)io 
ffiu'ld  oft'ei  {••iipli)yiiu'iit  to  a  Gcriiian  of  59  years  of  age,  whom 
the  .inthorrtifs  will  not  allow  to  retum  to  hi.s  wife  and 
l-nnily  unless  he  can  .slioiv  that  he  is  goin^;  to  some  definite 
work.  His  wile  has  not  heen  able  to  see  him  for  five  years 
and,  il  one  ot  oiu-  friends  could  find  an  opening  for  liim  in. 
this  country,  it  wonlrl  mean  an  end  to  this  misery  ot 
.'•■eparation.  I'lior  to  the  war  the  man  had  a  provision  shop 
in  Walthamsto\v,  for  ton  ycar.s.  and  he  is  fit  enough  to  do 
Cjuitt  strenuous  work,  working,  at  pre.'^ent,  as  a  t'ariii 
labourer  in  Germany. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— The  following  meetings  arc 
arranged; — Fiiciay,  .Tune  Itli,  at  -5.45,  Marble  Arch,  C.  Paul 
Gliddon,  AVinifred  Wood.  At  7Jo,  Walthamstow.  Hoe 
Street.  .Mfred  C^ordcll,  Kev.  R.  W.  .Sor?nsen.  At  8,  Kilbnrn, 
The  Grapgeuay.  C.  Paul  (jiiddon,  Jvy  Sheldon,  Uasil 
Tritton.  Sunday,  June  ()th,  at  1J..-J0,  Leytonstone.  outside 
the  Given  ]\ian,  C.  Paul  Glic'don.  At  ;].;30,  Hampstead 
Heath,  Rev.  Claude  Coltman,  and  Rev.  lona  Williams. 
Moiulav,  .Juno  "tli,  at  7  p.xii..  Forest  Gate,  outside  G.K. U. 
station.  Alfred  Cordell,  f I .  Haii'.-ock.      At  8.  Txj.vtoii- 

stone,  outside  G.K.H.  Stati(m,  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  K. 
Oakes.  Tuesday.  .June  8tli,  at  o.t.j,  Marl)le  Arch,  Horace 
ruller.  ('.  Paul  Gliduon.  Hasil  Tritton.  M'ednesda.v,  June 
r.tli,  at  7.4.J,  Catford,  outside  Station,  Horace  Fuller,  .!. 
Newton  Harris.  Thu.sday,  .June  lOth,  at  .'5.4.5,  Marble  Arcli, 
Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  F.  Fincham.  C.  J'aul  Gliddon.  At  7.45, 
Konti.s'i  Town.  coin(-r  of  Leighton  l?oad  and  Kentish  Town 
Road,,  J.  B.  I.ief,  Basil  Tritton  Friday.  .June  11th,  at  5.45. 
.Marble  Arc)),  H.  K.  Brown.  W.  H.  Hancock,  E.  Oake-?. 
At  7.45,  "Waltliamstow,  Hoe  Street,  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R. 
W.  Soiensen.  At  8,  Kilburn,  The  Grangcway,  C.  Paul 
Gliddon,  .T.  Newton  Harris,  I\y  Sheldon. 

C.  PAUL  GLIUDON,  3  7  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


\n  Ancient  Sect :  an  Experiment  in  Communism. 


■  These  lueii  aie  dospisers  of  riches,  and  so  very 
iiDiuiiit  alive  as  raises  our  admiration.  Nor 
there  anyone  to  be  found  among  them  who  hath 
ue  than  another;  for  it  is  a  law  among"  them,  that 
)sc  who  come  to  them  must  let  wliat  they  have  be 
union  to  the  whole  order; — inasmuch,  that 
oufi-  them  all  there  is  no  ai)pearance  of  i)overty 
excess  of  riches,  but  everyone's  possessions  are 
mlliu<^•led  with  every  other's  possessions;  and 
there  is  as  it  were,  one  patrimony  amon<j;'  all  the 
•thien.  .  .  Nor  do  they  either  buy  or  sell 
ithin<r  to  one  another;  but  every  one  of  them 
■es  what  he  hath  to  him  that  wanteth  it,  and 
eives  from  him  a<^aiu  in  lieu  of  it  what  may  be 
iveuienl  lor  himself;  and  although  there  be  no 
[uital  made,  lliey  are  fully  allowed  to  take  what 
y  want  of  whomsoever  they  please." 

n  these  words  Josephus  describes  the  Essenes — 
sect  contemporary  with  Jesus.  There  is  no 
5WU  connectioJi  between  these  communists  and 
Christian  movement.  And  although  the  des- 
()tioii  (juoted  makes  it  cleai-  that  there  were 
DUg'  lesemblances  between  the  followers  of  Jesus 

I  those  of  whose  customs  Josephus  gives  tliis 
ouiit,  it  is  evident  when  you  read  further  in  his 
rative  that  there  were  still  strong:er  differences. 

PLe  itile.s  governing  the  Essenes  were  largely  of 
negative  character.  The  body  was  despised 
ong  them.  Maniage  was  deprecated.  Their  diet 
f  manner  of  dotliing  themselves  were  simple  in 
[  extreme.  Luxuries  in  any  form  appear  to  have 
|n  ruled  out  of  tlie  community. 

:'urning-   from    the  i)ages  which  describe  these 
itaus  of  the  first  century  to  tlic  Gospels,  in  what 
ift'erent  atmosjjhere  do  we  find  ourselves!  Jn 
latter  is  waini  human  life  in  all  its  myriad 
The  Essenes  were  governed  by  llie  ideal  of 
tlie  Cliristians  by  that  of  love.     Tlie  one 
led  contact  with  the  ])hysical.    The  other  boldly 
claimed  the  liicariiatioii.    The  former  withdrew 

II  the  world.  The  latter  caiiied  their  Gospel 
)  the  world. 

he  Essenes  have  died  out.  They  are  forgotten 
pie,  and  they  left  no  spiritual  ])rogeny.  The 
imiulatcd  deseit  sands  of  nineteen  centuries 
L'r  their  i-ernaiiis.  The  Chiistian  Church,  defiled 
iigh  it  has  be'en,  in  the  course' of  its  long  history, 
(Mciy  sin  known  to  man,  has  planted  itself  in 

I  lime,  and  still  puts  forth  sprouts  of  fresii 
I'liough  its  early  adherence  to  communistic 

lU  wjis  soon  abandoned,  it  carries  those  ideals 
licit  in  its  doctrines  and  .sacraments.  As  in 
e  flowerless  jilant  in  winter  the  glory  of  summer 

II  its  r«ots. 

better  to  be  a  bare  but  living  plant  than  to 
the  fading  beauty  of  the  cut  flower.  The 

i.'ues  were  able  fo  manifest  for  a  ferief  day  a 

|!  of  communism,  but  they  were  without  root. 

j  Christian  Church  has  the  root  but  its  flowers 

'  few  and  bedraggled. 


Out  of  that  root  will  come  u  cominuuisni  that  will 
not  fade  but  will  change  the  character  of  the  world's 
civilization.  In  tiie  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the 
lite  of  Communion  slumber  forces  that  will  shattor 
our  competitive  society. 

The  Communism  that  will  emerge  from  this 
Source  will  be  based  on  Love.  It  will  be  positive 
and  A-aried.  Listead  of  shrinking  from  the  world 
it  will  challenge  the  world.  Instead  of  fearing  tiie 
body  it  will  accept  the  body  and  all  its  needs.  It 
will,  in  uU  things,  seek  more  abundant  life. 

Though  that  early  society  of  Essenes  has  faded 
out,  we  are  not  w  ithout  its  modern  representatives — ■ 
separatist,  jniritanical,  legalist.  The  fate  of  those 
whom  old  Jose])hus  describes  for  us  may  be  a  warn- 
ing. "We  Jieed  not  ex}ieriment  iu  that  direction 
again. 

The  future  of  Communism  lies  with  the  Society 
founded  bv  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Coming  of  the  Children. 


"  Inasinurh  as  ye  hare  done  if  unto  /he  least  o/oiie  of  t./ifse 
liltle  onus,  i/e  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Tiie  first  OUO  iiave  arrived.  Foster  parents  are 
busy  putting  little  beds  ready  and  preparing  a  loving- 
welcome  for  these  little  ones.  The  eagerly  antici- 
pated journey  is  at  last  over,  and  one  little  girl  re- 
marked as  she  tlint>w  herself  on  the  grass,  "At  last, 
I  am  in  Eiigland — 1  have  longed  to  be  here  because 
I  have  been  told  that  English  people  are  so  kind." 
May  none  of  theii^  be  disappointed.  In  the  camp 
they  are  as  liappy  as  sandboys,  lodged  in  huts,  each 
one  containing  a  hut  mother:  here  they  will  remain 
for  two  weeks  before  going  to  the  homes  that  have 
been  found  for  them.  Many  "('lusader"  readers 
are  membeis  or  friends  of  the  Fellowship  of  I'econ- 
ciliation,  and  will  be  interested  to  know  that  over 
GO  homes  in  private  families  for  one  year  have  been 
lirovided,  and  others  of  varying  periods.  Owing"  to 
the  langiiage  and  isolation  difficulty,  the  Central 
Famine  Areas'  Committee  is  advising  its  helpers  to 
set  up  hostels  wheTCver  possible.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Fellowshi])  to  provide  for  another  50  or  more 
of  these  children  in  this  Avay.  'i'n  do  so  we  need  :  — 
(1)  A  large  house  at  a  Ioav  rental  or  free  of  rent,  (2) 
(lifts  or  loans  of  furniture,  (;^)  IJrystores,  (4)  Clothes, 
toys,  books  (German  it  possible),  (5)  Promises  of 
support.  £'30  will  feed  a  child  for  one  year.  Cheques 
and  ])ostal  oiders  to  be  made  payable  to  Jessie 
Harris,  lion.  Treasurer,  Children's  Hosiiifality 
Committee,  17,  l*ed  Lion  Square,  ^V.C.l.  "\Ve 
should  like  to  take  this  o]iporfunity  of  expressing 
our  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Marmoy  and  friends  for 
flieir  kind  support  of  one  of  these  children. 

L.S. 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  the  British  peoples 
have  a  very  special  duty  laid  upon  them. 
Now  that  we  are  all  recovering  very  rapidly 
from  the  strain  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
we  are  enjoying  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness which  is  still  denied  to  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  old  world,  it  is  hard  to  re 
member,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  are  still  in  the  grip  of 
famine,  misery,  and  despair." — "Dailv 
jNews,"  7tli  May,  1920. 


Tlie  insularity  of'  the  ordiuary  Britisher  was  never 
so  ui)parpnt  as  to-day.  The  London  Season  is  coni- 
meiiciiip'  and,  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empiie,  tlie 
si<>-ns  of  lavish  spending  are  ai)parent""on  every  liand, 
yet  in  countiies  but  a  few  days'  railway  journey 
from  us  whole  poi)ulation,s  are  passing  tlirougli  all 
the  horrors  of  famine  and  plague.  Our  Press  us  a 
whole  takes  no  (;are  to  inform  us  truthfully  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  at  least  a  section  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  (-arefuUy  jjlotting  to  ac(;entuate  the  contrast. 
But  neitlier  Press  nor  Government  are  wholly  res- 
ponsible. If  the  i)eople  were  determined,  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  fellows  of  all  lands,  to  know  the 
truth,  politicians  and  newspapers  would  be  obliged 
to  give  way. 

The  League  of  Peoples. 

But  where  these  public  bodies  look  on  listlessly 
or  superciliously  it  is  still  possible  for  individuals 
and  associations  of  vaiious  kinds  to  act.  Already 
many  have  done  so.  School  ch^reu  have  taxed 
themselves  in  order  to  send  food  to  children  in 
Austria  and  elsewhere.  Trade  Unions  in  France, 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Italy  are  affording  aid,  and 
many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  (Contributed 
from  private  sources  in  this  country. 

AVhile  Governments  talk  about  a  League  of 
Nations,  and  political  orators  descant  on  the 
miracles  such  a  League  will  perform — when  it  gets 
going — the  practical-minded  have  translated  their 
sympathy  into  action  and  taken  the  initiative  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  their  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 
Here  is  the  actual  League  of  Peoples.  We  have 
been  talking  long  enough.  Here  is  something  that 
we  can  do.  Every  luiud  stretched  out  in  assistance 
binds  the  world  closer  togethei-  and  brings  nearer 
the  day  wheji  all  human  society  shall  be  economic- 
ally oiganised  on  a  basis  of  "all  for  each  and  each 
for  all." 

We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  such  phihvn- 
thropic  efforts  do  not  go  deej)  enough  and  that  until 
tlie  peoi)le  of  all  countries  are  i)ut  into  possession 
of  tlie  means  of  production,  and  the  exploiting, 
war-making  class  is  extinguished,  such  kin<llv 
actions  are  but  superficial  palliatives.    It  is  true 
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that  the  real  luiernalional  cannot  be  built 
upon  a  reconstructed  .social  and   industrial  ha- 
But  it  is  also  true  that  for  the  building  of  such 
International  there  must  be  generated  a  s])iril 
sacrificial  sei  vice  as  between  one  nation  and  anoth 
and  everything  that  help.s  to  create  .such  a  si)iri' 
contributing   essential   aid   towards   the  ultinun 
object. 

The  Russian  Revolution  owes  much  to  the  con 
munistic  iiistitutions  that  grew  up  under  the  sliadu 
(if  C/aidom.    Said  Tolstoy,  speakilig  of  the  chani 
which  he  foresaw  : 

"The    l^ussiiin   people,   when    aholisliing  go\<riiii(i 
iioed  not  invent  any  new    fornis  of  com))inetl  life  \m 
\\  liicli  to  replace  tlie  forinei-.    Such  iornis  of  conibiuetl  I 
(?.\ist  amongst  the   lUissian   people,    have  always.  1 
natural  to  them,  and  have  satisfied  their  social  dernai 
'J'liese  foi  ins  are  a  communal  organisation  with  the  etpi; 
of  all  the  menibei's  i)f  the  Mir.  a  co-oiK'rativc  syslen 
industrial  uiulertakings.  and  a  eoininon  jjossession  o!  i 
land." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  J ntei-natioiial  of  ll 
future.  It  will  be  built  up  on  such  efforts  as  > 
have  made,  under  the  shadow  of  the  squabblii 
financiers  and  politicians  of  the  world,  to  mauife 
the  communal  spirit.  The  League  of  Nations  is  dea 
Let  it  be  said  that  the  League  of  Peoples  is  orowii 
ui)on  its  ruins ! 

The  Christian  International. 

There  is  one  section  of  t'le  community  to  v  h 
action  of  this  kind  should  specially  appeal.  TL 
is  much  talk  to-day  of  Christian  Re-union.      'I J 
discussion  (and  the  movement  has  not  got  be;,  oi 
the  stage  of  discussion)  is  concerned  mostly  -wi' 
questions  of  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  cha 
acter.    These  have  their  place  and  importance, 
structureless  and  sentimental  philanthropy  will  v 
bring  and  hold  together  the  scattered  fragmtmt- 
Ciirislcndom.      But  while  churches   are  debati 
their  ri^'al  claims,  some  of  the    people   of  tho 
chuiches  aie  dying  of  starvation  and  others  are  e. 
perieucing  compaiative  piospeiitv.    That  is  a  foil 
of  schism  which  cannot  be  tolerated.    If  Cliristel 
dom  would  achieve  a  real  unity,  the  pre.sent  occasi< 
must  be  u.sed  for  expressing  its  spiritual  oneness 
terms  of  economic  solidarity.    Even  if  the  citize 
of  the  more  fortunate  countries  should  ignore  t 
needs  of  their  fellows  in  other  lands,  at  least  1 
those  who  profess  membersliip  of  the  Internatioii 
Church  of  -lesus  Christ  show  that  they  do  indeed  1' 
long  to  one  body.    Let  them  partake  of  the  .san 
table  in  a  unity  that   is  economic   as  well 
ceremonial. 

When  famine  overtook  the  Christians  in  Palestin 
•Paul,  with  the  mind  of  a  Christian  statesman  ai 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  philanthropist,  collecti. 
from  the  little  communities  of  .slaves  and  artizai 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  for  flie  Jewish  brethrt 
of  the  Faith.    It  was  a  signal  gesture  of  unity  ; 
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SIVE  AND  INTENSIVE. 

Christ  between  Jew  and  Geutile,  and  was  i)robably 
far  more  efFective  in  cementing  tbe  <  binehes  of 
East  and  "West  tban  all  liis  ijolemical  writings. 

A  similar  oiiasion  awaits  us  to-day.  Have  we 
amongst  lis  men  witb  tbe  vision  and  practical  wis- 
dom of  Paul,  who  realise  that  spiritual  kinsbip  is 
more  tban  national  distinctions,  and  wbo  buA'e  tbe 
large-beartedness  to  forgive  wbat  tbey  may  regard 
as  tbe  complicity  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian 
Cbristians  in  tbe  crimes  of  tbeir  respective 
governments? 

The  Common  Table. 

Tbese  are  enterprises  of  an  extensive  cbaracter. 
But  there  is  an  intensive  as  well  as  an  extensive 
Communism.  There  can  never  be  the  same  depth 
and  waioutb  of  feeling  between  peoples  wbo  have 
never  seen  each  other  as  between  those  in  close  con- 
tact. It  is  in  small  circles  of  people,  realising  their 
oneness  witli  each  otlier  in  all  things,  that  will  be 
created  the  most  powerful  agency  for  achieving  tlie 
world-wide  brotherhood  of  peoples.  Methods  will 
(lifter,  but  tlie  time  has  come  when,  in  some  way  or 
other,  we  must  make  practical  protest  against  a 
society  based  on  distinctions  of  "mine"  and 
"thine,"  and  on  tlie  princijde  that  it  is  every  man's 
light  to  increase  tlie  "mine"  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
"thine."  Some  sucli  eftort  has  been  made  already, 
in  "tbe  Brethren  of  tlie  Common  Table"  we  have 
one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  tliis  communal  spirit. 
A  Statement  of  this  Order  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
methods  of  tbe  "Brethren"  seems  worth  quoting  in 
full.     It  runs  thus  :  — 

THK  liKETHRf'^N  OF  THE  COMMON  TABLE 

are  in'^n  and  women  «lio  nant  to  siiare  their  food  and 
otlier  things  with  ix'ople  in  need,  and  if  tlicy  are  theni- 
solvej  in  need,  they  are  illing  to  accept  help  ol  the  same 
kind  from  tlioso  who  give  it  gladly. 

They  know  that  su'Ii  lielp  is  given  and  received  every 
day  among  th'^  poor,  tlie  (i(>3pised,  and  the  outcast.  They 
know  also  that  .Jcmis  Oirist  lived  among  men  as  a  work- 
ing man  and  a  tramp,  that  He  shared  all  He  had  with 
others,  and  went  aiiout  doing  good  to  people's  bodies  as 
well  as  to  their  souls. 

He  fed  multitudes;  He  helped  to  provide  fo'-  the 
guests  at  a  wjKlding  breakfast;  He  broke  the  bread  tor 
His  companions  at  their  common  meals.  He  looked  upon 
all  Tien  and  women  as  chiklren  of  His  own  Father,  and 
wished  them  to  ask  the  Father  each  day  for  the  daily 
bread  that  they  were  to  share  together. 

Thus  He  showed  His  love  and  His  Father's  love  for 
men  and  women.  No  wondei-  that  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.  No  woncler  that  the  rich  and  prou<l 
were  so  afraid  of  Him  tliat  they  felt  they  must  kill  Him. 

They  succecdexl,  and  yet  they  failed;  for  His  death  was 
the  crowning  manifestation  of  lov(\ 

The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Table  believe  thnt,  in 
order  to  do  their  jiart  in  making  the  workl  a  lietter  place 
U)  live  in,  tbey  must  try,  with  God's  help,  to  share  their 
goo<ls  and  give  themselves  as  freely  as  Christ  gave  and 
shared. 


They  will  meet  in  Chapter  from  time  to  time,  and  tell 
each  other  wliat  they  have  and  what  they  need.  Some  of 
them  will,  be  doing  work  of  ordinary  kinds,  and  some  will 
be  going  about  speaking  of  the  common  table  and  the  iito 
of  fellowship  to  anyone  who  will  listen. 

They  wili  not  sav  who  shall,  or  who  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed to  join  them.  They  hope  to  bo  always  ready  to  share 
whate.^er  they  ha\e — be  it  much  or  little — with  anyone 
who  feels  a  need.  They  leave  everyone  free  to  find  out 
for  himself  what  fellowship  and  what  things  lie  wants, 
and  when  a  want  is  made  known,  they  must  do  their  best 
to  satisfy  it. 

Here  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  follow  in  tbe  stepA 
of  that  early  Christian  community  which  had  "all 
things  in  common,"  and  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  that  socialisation  of  wealth  which  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  tbe  communal  production  which  Capi- 
talism has  brought  about. 

The  whole  situation,  international,  and  ecclesias- 
tical, challenges,  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  not 
only  tbe  basic  cbaracter  of  our  civilisation,  but,  also 
tbe  way  in  which  each  one  of  us  is  living,  and  com- 
pels us  to  ask  whether,  when  we  make  the  excuse 
that  it  is  impossible,  undei-  the  luesent  system,  to 
do  anything  towards  the  constructive  work  of  estab- 
lishing on  Earth  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  are  merely 
shielding  ourselves. 

PETElt  THE  HERMIT. 


TRADITION  AND  RELIGION. 


The  extent  to  which  tradition,  blindly  followed  as 
such,  bad  replaced  the  active  principles  of  Christian- 
ity in  tbe  Cliimdi  of  to-day  was  emphasised  by 
Bishop  Gore  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  to 
the  British  Unitarian  Association  at  Essex  Hall 
yesterday. 

Bisliop  Gore  said  there  was  a  widespread  revolt 
against  the  present  Christian  Church,  and  Labour's 
claim  against  the  Church  was  overwhelming  and  un- 
answerahle.  "We  need,"  went  on  the  Bishop,  "to 
reconstitute  our  principles.  1  am  not  talking 
economically  or  politically,  but  we  want  a  funda- 
niental  reconsideration  of  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity. We  have  made  tbe  work  of  God  non-effective 
by  our  tradition.  We  have  acquiesced  in  tbe  wide- 
spread ignoring  of  the  real  meaning  of  justice,  while 
the  theory  of  the  rights  of  property  enabled  us  to 
ignore  welfare  of  the  community  and  to  care 
for  jiroperiy  more  tban  persons.  Tradition  is  as 
bard  to  break  down  among  us  clergy  as  among  tbe 
laity."  «  » 

There  was,  he  continued,  a  great  body  of  Christ- 
ians of  all  sorts  of  denominations  who  were  prepared 
for  a  great  change,  and  who  had  already  inaugurated 
this,  and  tbey  must  try  together  to  reconstitute  tbe 
moral  witness  of  the  Church. — "Herald." 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


i'nduy,  Juue  1th,  I'J-^U. 


Nektarosia. 

J3y   l{K(.iJXAhD  SOU  E.N  SEN. 


Tlif  Devil,  liavijiH'  s])(Mit  a  liaid  day  at  ibo  Slock 
JOx.(  liaii«rc,  was  ,saui)teii)i<i;'  in  liis  sliiit-sleeves  lovuid 
(lie  suburbs.  It  was  a  picasaiil  evoniiif;-,  albeit  be 
tell  a  liifle  bi.iod,  lor  wiiat  wiUi  tlic  J'olisli  War 
and  Iho  Irish  business  and  one  thing-  and  another, 
he  had  been  extremely  busy  lor  some  while  and  had 
be.ijun  to  feel  rather  oA'erstrained  in  eonsequeuce. 

(Jnilin<j^  his  tail  nioie  firmly  round  his  wrisi,  he 
stood  undecidedly  outside  All  Saints'  Chuirh. 
almost  for<>eltIn<>'  to  nod  pleasantly  at  the  eiiterin<i' 
viral  or  at  many  ai:.  old  ac((uain tance  i»assiii;^'  by. 

A  bellow  and  a  moan  broke  his  niusin<>. 

lie  sought  the  cause  ami  found  at  o])])ositc  street 
i  o)uers  two  small  g'iou})s  of  jieoplo.  The  one  group 
was  of  seA-en  young'  ladies,  one  very  old  lady  sitting 
on  a  camp  stool,  an  elderly  man  in  a  greenish  frock 
coat  and  a  frayed  straw  hat,  and  a  younger  fellow 
who  was  producing  further  moans  f)om  behind  a 
portable  oigan  labelled  "0])en-air  Mission.  Seek 
ye  the  Lord."  The  other  group  was  of  similar  size 
but  with  a  larger  pr()])ortion  of  men.  One  smoked 
a  cigarette,  and  as  he  strolled  lound  the  grouj) 
mumbled  something  about  "...  'ope  of  the 
world  .  .  .  ekerjiomic  sysiem  .  .  .  show- 
up,"  over  a  journal  he  held  u])  for  sale.  A  small 
stand  bote  a  s])eaker  who  created  the  bellow.  lie 
was  bare-headed  and  his  hair  fell  lankily  over  his 
forehead,  whilst  the  flexible  chasm  of  his  mouth 
emitted  Aituperative  declarations. 

The  Devil  sneered  at  both'  of  them  and  then 
cocked  his  ears.  Within  his  brain  thoughts  curdled 
devilishly  aud  his  tail  wriggled  excitedly,  as  it 
always  did  when  a  new  stunt  was  brooding. 

»  St  * 

Ernest  Barker  was  a  steady  draper's  assistant  of 
evangelical  hobbies.  No  one  had  ever  known  him 
swindle  a  customer  of  a  i)acket  of  \)\ns.  or  ask  for  a 
rise.  Possibly  he  had  done  both  in  secret,  but  as 
Messrs.  vSpradley  and  lliggs  thought  well  of  him, 
there'  is  not  much  evidence  i)i  that,  of  secret  di])lo- 
macy.  He  had  been  secretary  of  the  O.A.M.  for 
fourteen  years,  and  all  hough  the  parent  church  had 
declined  woefully,  he  bad  such  a  strong  A'ein  of  loy- 
alty that  he  still  remained  secretary  of  tlie  weakly 
giovip  that  rejdaced  the  fervent  crowd  of  former 
years.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  {hings.  lirother 
Hopkins'  testimonies,  for  instance,  had  long  since 
afl'ccted  his  nerves,  ami  Sister  Hopkins'  small  repcr- 
toiie  of  oj)en-air  solos  he  felt  were  becoming  de- 
cidedly musty.  In  addition  to  other  woriies.  there 
Avas  Albert  Tonks  ahvays  "going"  for  him.  Touks 
Avould  ridicule  Christianity  to  his  face,  and  then  in 
the  open-air  as  Avell.  Of  course,  Tonks  Ava.s  decent 
enough  in  bis  Avay,  and  his  desire  to  rid  tlw  Avorld 
of  poverty  Avas  laudable  cA^en  if  it  Avas  impossible, 
an(l,  moi-eover,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Tonks' 
criticism  of  old  iSpradley  had  a  ceitain  anutunt  of 
tiuth  in  it,  for  all  that  S])radley  contributed  to  the 
Ebenezer  bazaar.    J)ut  then.  Tonks  Avas  an  atheist 


--A  DKNiER  or  (ion  I  ,Many  and  luany  a)  time  Tonks 
had  scoffed  at  "this  sentimental  uonsen.se  about  sav- 
ing your  .soul."  and  had  as.serted  with  A-ehenient 
cleverness  that  material  things  counted  fii.st  and 
loremost  in  this  world,  and  that  a  social  vcAolution 
Avas  the  only  thing  to  live  for. 

x\lbert  Tonks  Ava.s' a  packer — and  bitter  of  tongue, 
lie  despised  Harker  and  cnrsed  him  on  occasion  for 
the  good  of  Ins  soul— so  be  said.  His  leisure  boujs 
and  a  small  number  of  his  Avorking  ones  be  sj)ent  on 
propaganda  aiul  reading.  Si)radley  susjjected  his 
agitating  tendencies,  and  ke])t  a  watchful  eye  both 
on  him  aud  bis  Union. 

And  so  each  Aveek  Tonks  ami  Baiker  Avould  lead 
their  respective  bauds— to  convert  and  to  reA'olu- 
t  ionise  re-sjiectiA-ely, 

Xow  P>arker,  by  dint  of  muc  h  thriftiness,  had 
saved  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  each  month  as  be 
passed  the  little  broAvji  saving.s  bank  book  over  the 
( Dunter  with  extra  deposit,  lie  i)rayed  the  more 
eainestly  for  the  day  to  dawn  when  be  could  leave 
Sjjradlev  and  Higgs'  to  venture  in  a  small  way  in 
business  on  bis  oavu  account.  Touks,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  save. 

It  Avas  this  circumstance  that  interested  the  Devil. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "T  must  be  an  obscure  long  lost 
uncle  from  Australia  Avbo,  Avisbiug  to  distribute  part 
of  his  well-earued  fortune  Avhile  he  yet  liveth, 
searches  out  needy  friends  aud  relati(ms.  A  Jolly 
bad  idea."    (Devils  do  not  have  "good"  ideas.) 

He  sAvisbed  his  tail  so  vigorously  that  the  funny 
bit  at  the  end  hit  Sister  Hopkins  and  gave  her 
ilieumatism. 

"Eurlber,"  i)U)sned  his  diabolical  majesty,  *'f 
must  then  introdxice  them  to  a  good  line  of  business 
— a  really  paying  game.  Let's  see — yes.  splendid 
idea— a  uew  drink — temperance,  of  course,  but  with 
a  flavour,  a  tang  that  teetotallers  shall  Avor,<?hip.  It 
must  have  so-called  medicinal  properties  of  course — 
a  cleansing.  iuA-igorating.  inspiring,  refreshing  ])at- 
ent  Avitb  which  the  Good  Templars  can  absolutely 
outrival  the  pubs  at  their  oAvn  game — but  without 
the  unfortunate  consequences.  Bad,  bad,  damn- 
abh'  l)a(l  !  Its  name — hm — ah — got  it — Nectar — no 
Nektarosia  pal  :  :U72U91i;32.  Splendid!"  And  be 
snorted  Avitb  such  suli)hurous  excitement  that  Con- 
stable nTx2-"U  thought  the  gas-main  Avas  baking. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass.  Barker,  feeling  a  sudden 
impetus  toAvards  freedom,  and  having  eai'uestly 
prayed  over  the  matter,  Avas  amazed  to  find  bis 
])rayer  AvonderfuUy  ami  speedily  effective.  He  re- 
ceived a.  most  kimlly  note  from  a  South  American 
missionary  who  bad  heard  of  bis  good  Avork,  and  avIio 
Avas  knoAvn  to  the  native-  as  Di  something,  and  Avho 
Avished  to  lay  a  pr()j)osition  before  him.  Fie  Avas 
deeply  grateful.    Tonks,  (ui  the  other  hand,  came 
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io  llie  >lit'(l  Olio  luoruiiiy  uttcilv  Ijciolt  of  his  rus- 
tomaiy  souiuos.s.  but  with  an  air  ot  bubbling'  bo- 
wilderuieut  lluit  iuspiied  extremely  caustic  remarks 
Irom  his  fellow  paekers.  In  addition  to  a  new 
iS.L.P.  pamphlet  sent  by  Comrade  Jaiksoii  and  a 
P.C.  aunonnciug'  a  jolly  danee  at  the  31onis  llall, 
be  had  received  a  strange  epistle  irom  a  long  lost 
relative  offering  to  start  him  in  business.  The  re- 
lative must  have  been  very  long:  lost  tor  he  could 
not  remember  the  nanio  of  D.  Odger  anywhere  in  his 
laniily  tree. 

The  interview  with  their  res])ective  benetactois 
duly  took  place.  The  Uovil  received  them  at  differ- 
ent hours  in  a  Ix)ndon  office  with  such  sleekness, 
side-whiskers,  and  earnest  words  as  befitted  the 
occasion.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  btit  that  both 
would  fling  away  or  discreetly  pare  down  their  rc- 
sjicctive  creeds  and  soon  be  glibly  disposing-  of 
Xektarosia  to  a  swiftly-giowing-  credulous  clientele 
— until  the  police  reached  them — or,  better  still, 
lliey  weie  able  to  retire  to  jnosperous  repose,  local 
Magistracy  and  honoured  and  influential  old  age. 
a        .  *  * 

Barker  and  Tonks  sat  ij»  the  same  A. B.C.  together. 
Barker  had  been  gazing  vacantly  over  a  tea-cup  at 
the  coffee  urn,  when  he  heard  a  fierce  voice  bring 
him  to  earth  with  "Well,  my  old  Bible  Puncher, 
it's  in  ilosea,  three  ten,"  and,  looking  down,  saw 
Touks,  with  an  equally -fierce  look  in  his  eyes,  order- 
ing three  eggs. 

They  told  their  stories.  "The  damned  rogue,"' 
said  Tonks. 

"Why  did  you  refuse!'"'  asked  Barker. 

"Because  I  couldn't  lend  myself  to  poisoning 
people's  bodies." 

"I  refused,"  rejdied  Barker,  "becauso  it  would 
be  poisoning  the  soul." 

The  clock  said  "Same  thing — same  thing' — same 
thing." 

And  the  Devil,  w)io  had  come  in  for  something 
<'ool,  heard  the  clock  and  hastily  took  a  taxi  to 
Westminster. 


\V(.  regret  that  for  some  unknown  reason  Mr. 
U'ellock's  usual  article  has  not  arrived  in  time  foi- 
puhlicatioti  in  this  week's  issue. 


FELLOWSHIP    SERVICES.  -Kicry    .Siindav ,  Kensington 
ro.vn  Hull,  ,3.1.5,  Dr.  Percy  Deariner,  "Five  (Quarters"; 

KCMl,  Miss  .Maude  Kcydeii.  Master  of  tlic  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 


HOLIDAYS   AT   OLD    HALL,    BARMING.— Adult  School 
GM"<t  House. — Apply^  Warden. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  within  eisy  walking  distance 
of  City.— Mrs.  Sander,  V2a,  Myddletou  Square,  K.C.  1. 


Church  Socialist  League. 


speaking  at  the  Annual  Contcreiice  of  the  Church 
Socialist  League  held  iit  J)arlingtou,  May  2")th-2()th, 
Rev.  Father  B.  Bull,  (J. LI.,  in  the  course  of  his  presi- 
dential address,  said:  — 

"Capitalism  could  only  end  in  universal  war.  I'lo- 
gress  was  an  illusion.  There  was  a.  delirious  multi- 
plication of  commodities  side  by  side  with  the  decay 
ot  body  and  soul,  of  health  and  charactei-.  The  root 
principle  of  Capitalism  was  evil.  Individuals  were 
not  to  blame,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  tolerate 
an  evil  system  when  its  natui'e  is  fully  i-evealed  to 
them.  Love  was  the  final  law  of  the  univeise,  and 
righteousness  would  triumph  over  blind  force.  Lab- 
our needed  oui-  witness.  W  e  were  not  in  existence 
to  flatter  fyabour.  We  ought  to  be  e((nally  indiffer- 
ent whether  we  win  its  applause  or  contempt.  Our 
witness  was  for  Christ.  There  were  certain  forces 
at  work  which  are  deliberately  seeking'  to  demora- 
lise the  Labour  movement,  whicdi  no  longer  appeal 
to  Righteotisuess  ami  Justice,  but  to  hatred  and 
violence.  ICwas  merely  the  old,  stale  gospel  of 
Nietzsche's  Superman.  The  League  might  be  of 
use  in  strengthening  the  better  elements  of  the  Lab- 
our Party  in  refusing-  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
apostles  of  liatied. 

The  church  needed  our  witness.  A  gospel  of  a 
private  salvation  had  been  substituted  for  the  gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Fellowship.  Prayer  and  the 
(Sacraments  divorced  from  work  become  unreal  and 
magical  formulae.  In  the  hours  of  labour  character 
is  formed . " ' 

In  the  jniblic  conference  on  "Proletarian  Dictator- 
ship and  Spititual  Values,"  Mr.  M.  B.  lieckitt  re- 
ferred to  the  l  igid  ccjitralisation  in  Russia.  He  de- 
clared that  imlustry  under  thf  Bolsheviks  was  based 
on  mo(lern  Ca])italistic  theory  and  practice,  and  that 
according'  to  the  evidence  available  (e.g.,  Lenin), 
Proletarian  Dictatorship  did  not  mean  democratic 
contiol  in  the  workshops.  Who  were  the  Prole- 
tariat Y  The  expropriated,  but  the  present  advocates 
of  dictatorship  meant  by  it  those  who  accepted  such 
advocates;  the  predestined  saved  with  a  historic 
mission.  The  rest  were  regarded  witli  contempt. 
Dictatorship  substituted  power  for  will,  but  power 
should  wait  upon  will.  The  eft'ects  of  preaching- 
Proletarian  Dictatorship  were  that  it  multiplied 
friction,  encouraged  lethargy  rather  than  initiative, 
ajul  fostered  the  spirit  of  reveng-e. 

The  Rev.  C.  Stuart  Smith  deprecated  the  fact  that 
no  speaker  had  been  api)ointed  to  supi)ort  Prole- 
tarian Diclatorshi]).  We  weie  face  to  face  with 
certain  definite  evils,  the  degradation  of  human  per- 
sonality, liberty  and  justice,  and  they  were  stalking- 
a  system  which  violated  all  s])iritual  values.  That 
was  why  they  weie  impatient  in  these  times  of 
spiritual  bankruptcy.  The  present  Government  re- 
presented money  but  nothing-  else.  The  burden  of 
evolving  a  new  society  would  fall  upon  the  woiking-- 
class.  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  become  class-conscious,  i.e.,  conscious  not 
only  of  brotherhood  with  every  worker  here,  but 
with  every  worker  the  world  over. 
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I^RE  CRUSADlilk 


Friday,  June  4tli,  1920. 


Wanted:  a  New  Portrait  of  Jesus. 


The  iiiteii)ietatioii  of  the  word  Gospel  has  under- 
•ioue  considerable  change  in  our  age.  Our  fathers 
would  scarcely  have  understood  wliat  was  meant  by 
The  Soci;i1  Gospel.  For  them  it  was  a  message  of 
salvation  for  the  individual.  It  promised  him  hap- 
piness in  some  Hereafter.  Foi-  us  it  lias  como  to 
mean  the  advent  of  a  new  Social  Order  in  this  world. 
The  word  has  recovered  its  original  significa,nce. 
In  the  preaching'  of  Jesus  Himself  and  His  disciples 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This,  for 
us,  is  no  hazy,  far-ofE  ideal,  but  a  definite  order,  a 
system  that  can  be  set  forth  with  scientific  i)recision. 
That  Cliristianity  involves  such  a  new  ordering  of 
Society  we  are  now  clear. 

What  is  the  place  of  Jesus  Himself  in  this  new 
rendering  of  the  Gospel?  Frankness  compels  us  to 
say  thai  for  many  who  talk  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  He  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  prophet 
— the  prophet  who  first  proclaimed  the  New  Order 
and  initiated  the  Christian  Society. 

But  the  announcement  of  a  new  Social  System, 
if  it  be  nothing  moie,  misses  a  vital  element  in  the 
Christian  message.  To  touch  the  deepest  springs 
of  i)ersonal  life  there  must  be  the  appeal  of  Person- 
ality. The  Social  Gospel  must  fail  if  it  has  not 
this.  The  need  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  instinctive 
emphasis,  in  sjtite  of  theoriesi  to  the  contrary,  which 
often  finds  expression  in  the  Socialist  movement  on 
the  personality  of  certain  leaders— a  Karl  Marx,  a 
Keir  Hardie,  a  George  Lansbuiy,  a  Lenin.  Logic- 
ally, the  portraits  of  these  men  have  no  place  on  the 
walls  of  those  for  whom  all  hero-worship  is  heresy. 
But  human  nature  is  stronger  than  the  orthodoxy 
of  Scientific  Socialism. 

Tlie  Christian  declaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  person  of  Jesus.  In 
Him  the  new  Social  Order  is  personified.  He 
actiially  is  the  Kingdom.  More  important  than  a 
"reiuterpretation  of  Christianity"  is  the  need  of  a 
new  portrait  of  Jesus.  The  old  portrait  is  faded. 
And  even  if  the  fading  lines  could  be  revived,  it 
would  not  convey  the  trutli  we  need.  A.  new  por- 
trait would  be  the  best  kind  of  "reinterpretation  of 
Christianit3\"  It  would  answer  the  question, 
"What  is  our  J^Iessage?"  For  that  Message  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  person  and  story  of  Jesus. 

But  does  not  this  bring  us  back  to  the  devotiojial 
manual,  the  sentimental  pietism  of  the  past,  the  in- 
dividualistic hero-worship  that  has  so  signally 
failed? 

By  no  means.  The  Jesus  we  want  to  paint  is  one 
who  expresses  in  his  individual  personality  the  truths 
of  the  new  World  Order.  The  Jesus  this  genera- 
tion needs  to  see  is  the  Jesus  who  gives  iNrnviDUAL 

EXPRESSION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  IDEALS  OF  THE  KiNGDOM 

OF  Goi).  That  is  the  point  at  Avhich  the  old  piety 
and  the  new  meet.  The  old  piety  centred  round  an 
individual  who  had  no  social  significance.  The  new 
piety  shows  itself  in  devoiion  to  certain  social  ideals 
and  pins  its  faith  (o  the  advent  of  a  new  social  order. 
Jflach  lacks  something  that  the  other  possesses,  and 


they  cannot  be  separated.  But  in  the  Jesus  of  ihff 
Gospels,  as  we  can  now  see  Him,  these  two  forms 
of  devotion  can  meet.  In  worshipping  Him  we  are 
worshipping  and  dedicating  ourseh'cs  to  the  world- 
oider  foi-  which  He  stands.  Our  private  devotion 
becomes  an  act  of  enlistment  in  His  Movement.  On, 
the  other  hand,  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  takes  on  the  character  of  i)ersonal 
devotion  to  the  King  of  that  Kingdom.  The  inten- 
sive and  expensive,  the  individual  and  social  aspects 
of  the  religious  life  meet. 

Tlie  i)aiiiting  of  such  a  ])ortrait  will  bring  together 
iwo  great  forces — traditional  Christianity  and  the 
Social  Movement.  To  the  latter  it  would  afford  a 
veiT  necessarj'  focussing  point  and  service  of 
s])iritual  vcnergy,  to  the  former  it  would  give  a  no 
less  necessaiy  relevancj-  to  the  workl  in  which  we 
live. 

But  who  will  give  us  this  reconceived  i)icture?' 
No  single  heart  or  mind  probably  is  capable  of  i)er- 
forming  the  task.  It  is  something  that  calls  for 
the  labour  of  us  all. 

I  should  like  to  .see  groups  of  people  meeliiig  for 
the  puri)ose  of  realising,  by  study  and  the  exercise 
of  inuigination,  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  individual 
and  (dassic  expression  of  those  ideals  which  are  now 
inspiring  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Socialist  Movement. 
A  grouj)  of  i)eople  saturating  themselves  in  the 
gospels  an<l  keeping  in  (dose  touch  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  asjjirations  of  the  workers,  would  find, 
flashing  upon  their  inner  sight,  the  Figure,  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  once  turned  the  world  upside 
down. 

The  pi-eaching  of  the  Church  in  its  earliest  days 
consisted  in  nothing  else  but  the  telling  of  the  Story 
of  the  Master  by  those  who  liad  knoAvn  Him. 

It  may  be  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  a  second 
time  by  the  same  method. 

At  any  rat(!  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
interpreted Christianity  which  is  to  be  our 
"^lessage"  nuist  be  first  and  foremost  a  reconcep- 
tion  of  Jesus  Himself. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will  JrieiiJs  kelp  to  INCREASE  OUR  CIRCULA- 
TION by  forwarding  to  23,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
B.C.,  this  form  filled  in  vith  names  and  addressery  of 
those  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  if  pos'iible,  with  stamps  to 
cover  expe)isc,  to  whom  we  may  send  a  specimen  copy 
of  The  Gbusadeh. 


Name 
Address 


Mday,  June  4tb,  1920. 
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Hands  Across  the  Sea. 


By  >ri!S.  DESPAim. 


And  not  only  across  the  pliysical  sea,  beautitul 
ut  dangerous,  wlii*  li  seems  to  some  of  us  the  sym- 
ol  ot  separation;  but  across  that  other  sea — telt 
ut  not  seen — that  wicked,  i-estless,  poison-laden 
i^a,  made  up  of  ignorance  and  hatred,  where  hitter 
aves  are  separating  the  peoples. 

The  children  are  going  to  bridge  the  deadly  gulf 
bat  divides  ns ;  and  a  fair  beginning  was  made  last 
Wdnesday  when  the  great  ship  that  had  been 
hartered  to  bring  over  five  hundred  Viennese  little 
nes  moved  slowly  into  harbour.  We  were  not  a 
u-ge  company  on  the  Folkestone  pier;  but  what 
light  have  been  lacking  in  numbers  was  made  up 
»r  in  enthusiasm.  IJinging  cheers,  led  by  a  little 
ompany  of  young  girls  from  the  Theosophical 
chool  at  Letchworth,  gieeted  our  small  guests,  and 
liey  shouted  back  and  sang  our  national  antliem, 
rhich  is  actually  a  Geiman  tune.  Tears  sprang  to 
ly  eyes  when,  as  tlie  ship  drew  nearer,  I  heard,  in 
Inglish,  from  many  cliildren's  voices,  "God  Save 
our  King."' 

Tlie  day  wa.s  beautiful,  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  lake 
a  midsummer.  The  children,  we  heard,  had  been 
•iven  a  good  breakfast  on  board,  so  it  was  decided 
hat  the  fruit  ajid  cakes,  provided  by  kind  Folke- 
tone  friends,  should  be  given  to  the' little  ones  on 
audiiig. 

Otho-  pas.st'ngcis  and  fieight  had  to  be  landed 
various  formalities  to  be  gone  thiough  before 
he  children  could  land  ;  but,  by  the  courtesy  of  tlie 
fficcrs,  I  wa,s  allowed  on  board,  and  soon  I  was 
baking  hajids  with  ilis.  Ensor,  secretaiy  of  our 
onuiiitlee,  who  had  gone  to  .Rotterdam  to  meet  the 
hildren  theie,  congratulating  her  on  having  carried 
ler  difficult  task  to  so  successful  an  issue,  and  mov- 
ag  about  amongst  the  ciiildren. 

They  are  of  all  ages,  from  little  creatuies  four 
r  five  years  old  but  h)oking  no  more  than  two,  so 
weakly  that  they  had  to  be  carried,  to  young  girls, 
hiu  and  pale,  with  gentle,  refined  faces.  I  may 
aention  that  wliile  I  saw  some  of  a  rougher  type, 
t  was  the  refinemeut  of  many  of  tlie  faces  that  im- 
•ressed  me.  All  hui  two  or  three  hojuesick  ones 
'•ere  (piite  cheerful,  full  of  excitenieut  and  curiosity 
boii1  everything.    Some  speak  English  well.  At 

ight  tliere  did  not  seem  much  amiss  with  them  ; 

loser  observation  and  eiujuiry  revealed  the  fact 
hat  most  of  them  are  under-sized,  and  as  the  little 
lush  of  excitement  faded,  I  marked  the  lack  of  col- 
uv  and,  in  some  of  the  woist  cases,  an  anxious, 
"rird  appearance,  much  like  that  of  those  who 

gone  through  a  long  illness. 

There  wa.s  great  joy  when  the  order  was  given 
0  go  oil  shore.  They  came  running  along,  cany- 
ng  tlieir  haversacks  on  their  backs,  and  taking  joy- 
ully  the  banana,  apple  and  cake  that  were  given 
0  each  child  bv  ha])i)v  voung  lielpers,  reioicinf*'  in 
heir  tiisk. 


Other  heljiers  were  ready  to  place  them  in  the 
corridor  carriages  of  t  he  train  that  was  to  take  them 
to  Sandwich;  and  there,  as  I  had  an  engagement  in 
town  in  the  evening,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them. 

I  was  in  Stonar  Camp  on  Tuesday  night,  and  I 
know  what  careful  and  loving  preparation  had  been 
made  by  the  staff,  most  of  them  voluntary,  that  had 
come  together.  Some  of  them  speak  German  well. 
Two  speak  Hungarian,  so  the  wants  of  our  little 
ones  will  be  understood  and  supplied.  The  camp  is 
surrounded  with  green  meadows  and  great  spreading 
trees.  There  will  be  space  enough  for  the  childreir, 
and  they  are  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air. 

Organised  games,  a  little  teaching.,  abundant  and 
regular  meals  and,  for  those  who  will  take  it,  a  sleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  rugs  under  the  tiees, 
form  jiart  of  tlie  pi'ogramme  during  their  stay  in  the 
camp.  At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks'  quarantine, 
we  hope  they  will  be  distributed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, recovering  health  and  gaining  strength  and 
beauty  in  happy  homes. 

1  hear  from  those  on  our  committee  who  aie 
arranging  this  department  that  touching  letters- 
many  of  them  from  working  people— have  been  re- 
ceived offering  hospitality  for  as  long  a  time  as  may 
be  found  necessary.  "I  can't  sleep  at  nights  think- 
ing of  them,"  wrote  one,  the  mother  of  six,  wlio 
was  eager  to  welcome  and  mother  a  seventh. 

When  the  camp  has  been  cleared  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  over  another  600— probably  from 
tJudapest,  where  the  suffering  amongst  children  is 
terrible.  And  if  these  experiments  succeed,  we  will 
take  more— up  to  2,000. 

It  is  but  a  drop  in  an  ocean  of  misery ;  but  each 
dear  young  life  has  its  own  special  value,  and  if  we 
send  these  little  ones  back  restored  in  health  and 
happy,  we  shall  be  doing  something  to  bring  about 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  which  alone  will  lift  the 
world  out  of  its  present  darkness. 


CONTRAST. 

A  few  days  ago  500  children  from  Austria  came 
to  Kichborough.  No  one  gave  them  a  cheer.  Our 
(;reat  Church,  which  has  thousands  of  good  men 

AND  WOMEN  AS  MEMBERS,  DID  NOT  THINK  OF  SENDING 

DOWN  ANY  REPRESENTATIVES.  No  representative  of 
the  Socialist,  Trade  Union,  or  Brotherhood  move- 
ments was  present  either.  The  only  relioious 
organisation  that  was  in  evidence  was  the  Theo.so- 
phical  Society,  whose  one  Article  of  Faith  is 
brotherhood.- George  Lausbury,  in  "Herald." 

A  C.O.,  married,  having  started  on  the  land,  owing  to  being 
debarred  from  retaining  to  his  former  work  at  the  G.P  O 
dosires  to  sell  a  small  library   of   books    dealing  with 
advanced   subjects.    Typewritten   lists   sent   on  applica- 
tion to:-S.   Carlyle  Potter,   Tuckton   House  (Annex) 
Tuckton,  near  Boumemonth. 
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Bookland.   Social  Theory. 


Ml'.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  is  (loiii<^-  us  imicli  as  any  writer 
auiouy  us  to  iielp  our  <>euerution  (o  think  cleaily  on 
social  ([uestions.  Such  as  lie  and  Bertrand  Russell 
are  absolutely  necessaiy  if  we  are  to  be  pieserved 
from  Tlie  liy])notic  influence  of  i)hrases.  Mr.  Cole 
is  not  coTitent  to  use  such  words  as  "The  State," 
*'Coninuniily,"  "Society,"  without  stoj)i)in<>'  him- 
self and  asking'  precisely  what  he  means  by  them, 
lie  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  slovenly  thinking-,  and 
whether  you  agree  with  him  oi'  not.  you  aie  bound 
(o  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  his  careful  analysis. 

This  is  partii'ularly  true  of  his  recent  book,  "Social 
Theory"  (Methuen  and  (,'o..  Ltd.,  os.),  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  sujtpose  that  it  is  therefore  dull 
reading'.  Although  the  writer  is  dealing-  in  abstract 
terms,  one  is  made  aware  all  the  while  that  he  has 
his  eye  on  the  conoete  examples  which  illustrate 
his  definitions  and  that  before  the  end  he  will  tell 
us  to  what  ju'actical  conclusion  his  reasoning-  has 
led  him.  This  expectation  is  not  disappointed. 
Toward.s  the  end  of  the  book  we  are  g'iveu  some 
broad  hints  as  to  the  kind  of  society  Mr.  Cole  would 
like  to  see  emerge  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

I  cannot  say  that  T  find  myself  in  full  agieement 
with  all  that  lie  says.  His  criticism  of  Marxian 
materialism,  for  instance,  though  it  may  apply  to 
certain  Neo-Marxians  is  not  accurate  as  regards  the 
more  authoritative  leaders  of  that  school  of  thought. 
I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  Marxian  w.ould  dis- 
agree with  what  Mr.  Cole  says  on  page  l')4  :  — 

Materialism.  ' 

'Whtni  once  we  liavc  got  the  economic  sphere  of  scci-il 
action  reasonablj'  organised  on  fnnctional  lines,  we  shall 
he  t'leo  to  iorget  aliout  it  most  of  the  time,  and  to  interest 
onrselves  in  other  matters.  The  economic  sphere  will  not, 
of  course,  he  any  les»  essential  than  before;  hut  it  will 
need  less  attention.  Always  associations  and  institutions, 
as  well  as  people,  need  most  attention  when  they  are  least 
'tiiemselvci.'  Ouj-  preoccupation  with  economics  occurs 
only  because  the  iconomic  system  is  diseased." 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  arg-ue  from  this  that  "the 
economic  factor  will  no  longer  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  Society."  That  sounds  like  saying  that 
our  physical  condition  affe(Ms  oui'  moods  only  when 
we  are  ill.  Surely  the  body,  whose  perfect  health 
enables  us  to  forget  it,  is  nevertheless  exerting-  its 
influence  upon  our  mental  and  emotional  life. 

The  Churches. 

I  shoiild  also  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cole 
for  the  form  in  which  he  states  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Cluirches  and  i)olitical  and  economic 
forms  of  association.  To  say  that  these  latter  are 
concerned  with  the  material  things  while  the  Church 
is  concerned  with  spiritual  things — tlioug-li  this  is 
to  ]nii  in  a  crude  foim  whsit  T  take  to  be  the  meaning- 
of  Mr.  Cole's  much  more  d(>licatcly  stated  position 
— is  not  in  line  with  the  best  and  most  radical  think- 
ing- in  the  Church  to-day.  Vnv  the  Ciiurcli  claims  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  life.  If  occupies  a  small 
corner  to-day  only  because  its  authority  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  i)resent  world-order  and  because  that 
authority  is  limited  by  the  exponents  of  Christianity 
themselves. 


The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  the  shortest  in  tl 
book,  and  though  the  author  evidently  felt  it  nece 
sary  to  deal  with  the  theme,  he  i.s  not  at  home  in  i 

But  witli  the  general  tendency  of  the  hook  Ihei 
can  be,  from  the  "Cru.sader"  standpoint,  no  serioi 
difference.  Ijet  me  quote  a  passage  from  tl 
conclusion  :  — 

"Important  social  changes  aie  usually  inaug\irate(l 
llu'  paits  and  not  in  the  whole  of  Society,   and  oft 
nciirei-  to  its  circumference  than  to  its  centre.  It 
usMally  ilifficult,  and  often  impossible  to  foresee  in  t 
early  stages  of  such  a  process  as  1  have  described,  t 
nature  or  extent  of  the  social  change  that  is  really  beg! 
11  in"'.    The  best  social  pi-ophct  and  the  best  constructi 
ftalesman  are  those  who  have  most  the  power  of  <livinin 
among  the  many  new  movements  and  associations  whi 
are  cunstantly  arising,  and  among  the  old  ones  which  a 
constantly   undergoing  modification  to   suit  new  nc« 
those  particular  organisations  which  are  most  likely 
eff'ct  huge  change-,  in  the  whole  stnictnre  of  Society.  . 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  new  movements  and  organlsatioi 
and  always  estimate  them  in  accoidance  less  with  wh 
they  actually  are  than  with  what  they  seem  capable 
becoming." 

Those  are  encouraging-  and  suggestive  word 
They  indicate  that  Mr.  Cole  !;as  vsomething  of  tj 
])rophet  in'  his  own  composition. 


DIRECT   LABOUR  AT  CAMBERWELU 

The  La])Our  Borough  Counc  il  of  Camberwell  In 
adojjted  a  direc  t  labour  policy  for  their  Iiouh] 
scheme,  which  is  ])eing-  run  in  conjunction  with 
Office  of  AVorks.  The  latter  will  provide  tl 
materials  and  be  responsible  for  the  administ ratio 
while  the  Trades  Council  will  provide  the  labou 
Tlie  scheme  includes  three  sites — a  garden  villa 
on  the  Casino  estate,  near  Dulwich  village,  covei 
12|  acres,  and  two  smallei-  sites.  The  schemes 
adopted  by  thef Council  from  the  Ministrs'  of  Hea 
and  it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Governml 
sclieme  has  been  handed  over  for  direct  labour, 
has  every  prospect  of  suc<-ess  for  the  local  brancK 
of  the  building  trade  unions  are  giving  it  the 
hearty  support.  They  have  appointed  a  committi 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  trad 
and  it  has. been  agreed  with  the  Office  of  Works  f^ 
the  Committee  should  nominate  tlie  general  fa 
men.  All  labour  is  su])}died  through  tlie  local  ^ 
district  secretaries  of  the  trade  unions.  The  C^an 
berwell  Council  hope  to  prove  that  the  advantagi 
of  direct  labour  are  economy,  speed,  excellence'J 
workmanship,  and  minimum  of  labour  trouble. 


AMERICAN   SOCIALISTS    AND  MOSCOW. 

By  90  votes  to  40  the  National  Convention  of  tl 
American  Socialist  Party  adoi)ted  a  resolution  n 
affirming-  its  allegiance  to  the  Second  InternatioDft 
with  {-ertain  reservations,  including  the  right^  ( 
ea(-h  national  section  to  detennine  its  own  poKci 
The  resolution,  which  proposed  affiliation  to 
MoscoAV  International,  was  supported  by  Mr.  MoTT 
TTillquit,  who  declared  that  American  SociaUs' 
sympathised  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  did  not  aoce] 
all  its  special  dogmas. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  liriile 
Lane,  London,  E.CA..  enclosin'j  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscriptions  for  7tew  members  is  Is.  td.  It 
is  Fellowship  (for  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badges, 
jendanis,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
I'nst:ige  lid- 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.weal'.h 
Fellowship,  23,  liride  Lane,  London,  E.CA.  Put  your  number 
and  initiah  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days. 

JJeaders  ot  the  old  '"C-C'."'  will  leineniber  the 
open-air  aiticles  that  often  inspired  them  lO  iresli 
adventure?;  with  Xature.  The  writei ,  wlio  is  C.C.K. 
(U(i9  (Beith,  Ayrsliire),  in  seudinj>-  his  annual  suh- 
sf-ription  and  his  good  wislies  tor  tlie  future,  sends 
with  il  a  breath  from  tlie  moors  where  his  old 
"  'bus"  is  located: — "Xow  is  tlie  time,"  lie  says, 
"for  camping',  caravanuing-,  and  the  outdoor  life." 
Just  what  you  would  liave  exjiected  from  oife  who 
has  lived  the  simple  life  since  1907,  and  who  de- 
clares, "while  camping  I  discovered  the  real  joy  of 
living."  You  are  thinking  of  holiday  plans  now, 
and  your  real  self,  which  ;i4(i9  protests  only  has  a 
cham-e  to  live  during  holiday  time,  echoes  his 
words:  "Give  me  the  happy,  free  life,  close  to 
Nature,  where  the,  little  burn  gets  lost  among  the 
bluebells  and  bracken ;  where  the  green  earth  is 
patched  with  rosy  heather,  and  the  south  wind 
lirings  whispering  leaves  and  the  scent  of  jiine- 
woods."  Add  to  these  things  the  joy  of  real 
Fellowship,  and  you  have  a  perfect  holiday.  The 
C.C.F.  has  eA-er  been  the  advocate  of  "simple" 
pleasures,  and  of  the  fuller  exploration  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Natiire.  Last  year,  several  holiday  groups 
formed  themselves,  and  a  hundred  percent,  was  thus 
added  to  the  value  of  the  days  of  freedom  for  every 
Fellow  coiicerned.  Again,  some  Fellows  are 
arranging  to  spend  holidays  with  their  "links";  we 
hope  others  will  follow  their  examjile.  If  we  can 
help  in  any  way  at  Headquarters  we  will  gladly  do 
so.  (Please  send  stamps  for  postages  !)  A  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  Kendal  reader  in  the  early  days  of 
the  C.C.F.  (1912)  is  worth  repeating  now.  "1 
miglit  give  someone  a  jileasant  week  up  here  in  the 
I^ike  District,"  lie  wrote,  "in  excliange  for  a  week 
in  Deibyshire,  or  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
I  think  such  a  holiday  as  thi'^,  with  the  family  of 
some  kindred  spirit,  would  be  a  great  advance  on 
the  holidays  some  workmen  are  supposed  to 
'enjoy.'  "  Does  this  idea  of  exchange  of  holidays 
ai)peal  to  you?  If  so,  write  to  us — and  lay  your 
offers  and  your  needs  side  by  side. 

Flowers  of  Fellowship. 

To  some  of  us,  alas,  holidays  are  re-mote,  or  we 
are  not  free  to  spend  these  precious  days  as  we  would 
choose,  or  we  have  to  be  content  with  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  when  we  can  refresh  our  tired  selves.  For 
sucli  folks.  Fellowship  is  growing  her  choices! 
flowers,  and  she  is  prepared  to  make  every  day  a 
holy  day;  this  has  been  the  exjierience    of  3917 


(Stony  Slialford),  whose  life  has  been  hard  and  per- 
plexing of 'late.  "^ly  friends  in  the  C.C.F.  heli) 
me  to  keep  hold  of  the  sjiirit  of  things,"  she  says, 
"of  the  hope  that  is  always  near,  and  yet  not  (piite 
realised.  The  thouglits  of  my  friends  helj)  me  to 
renounce  M  ithout  bitterness,  to  help  and  to  ac(  ejit 
without  pride.  I  can  speak  no  higher  praise  of  the 
Fellowship  than  (his.  It  is  wonderful  the  way 
things  turn  out  when  one  lets  oneself  go  with  the 
spirit.  Often  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  action  leads 
almost  to  miracles,  the  miracles  of  the  things  we 
desired  but  had  not  hoped  for.  I  have  found  this 
ill  our  Fellowship,  and  in  the  fellowship  and  service 
of  every  day.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  six  years'  standing. 
1 1  est  assured  that  I  do  not  forget." 

Here  is  an  echo  from  2189  (Banbury)  (who 
gave  up  her  own  plans  for  the  sake  of  others):  — 
"1  think  when  we  feel  a  strong  urge  to  do  a  certain 
ihing — though  it  may  involve  a  seeming  loss  of 
money— we  find  we  really  gain  some  things  that 
money  can  never  buy.  I  wish  the  Fellowship  every 
success  in  its  new  home.  Words  could  never  tell 
what  it  has  meant  to  me  in  the  friendshijis  I  have 
formed — some  for  all  time."  And  another  from 
277")  (Barry)  :  "The  kind  hearts  and  loving  thoughts 
ol  the  Fellows  are  wonderful." 

Gardening. 

To  grow  Fcllowslcp  tloA\crs  sonio  Fellowship  gardening  is 
11  oc-o -s sa i\v ;  iiioio  can  \w  done  l),v  corpoiate  thought  tlian  wo 
yet  have  any  idea  of.  Will  Fellow,;  do  a  little  "gardoning'' 
on  behalf  of  ;<3fU  ( tjongficld),  a  member  who  i.3  at  the 
moment  in  need  of  help — that  the  ground  may  be  cleansed 
?nd  prepared  for  a  new  crop  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 
Also  for  2.349  (Doom)  who  is  sorely  perplexed  about  the 
future,  and  who  has  to  make  important  decisions  affecting 
severiil  jieople.  A  gootl  deal  of  spade  work  is  necessary  in 
other  parts  of  our  garden^  too.  ^^'iH  you  take  special  note 
v.i  our  Treasurer's  message  below!-' 

What  the  Fellowship  Wants. 

^^  ill  tlie  mi'iiiliei  s  of  the  Fellowship  please  remember 
liiat  our  staiiip,  sbationeiy,  literature  and  circularising  fund 
IS  urgently  in  need  of  help  at  the  pre-eut  moment.  Postage 
has  gone  up  to  2d.,  and  paper,  well,  you  know  how  iinich 
that  costs!    Send  us  a  donation  to  this  fund — now. 

THF  TRFASFREH. 

Opportunities  for  Friendship. 

o^fll  (Briton  Ferry,  Glam.),  interested  in  general  religions 
questions,  reforms  ol  t  social  nature,  and  in  commercial 
si;biects,  will  be  glad  to  link  with  Toung  men  and  women; 
he  is  19. 

•3407  (Battersea  Pail;),  who  had  never  met  "Crusader" 
Christianity  miitil  she  had  a  copy  of  the  paper  handed  to 
her  at  a  meeting,  is  much  interested  in  this  religion,  and  in 
'ocial  reform  .uid  the  future  of  women  in  industry;  she 
V.  islie  i  to  link  with  young  people,  particularly  those  w  ith 
little  bailies  or  children. 

Will  531.3  (Wallasey)  pl.^ase  link  with  .3327  (feharnbrook), 
who  is  specially  interested  in  boys  and  boy-labour. 

Will  .3:131  (York)  write  to  3323  (E.xmouth),  interested  in 
dramatic  art. 

•3;^93  (.Margate),  a  nursing  sister,  will  be  glad  to  link  witli 
iiii<ldle-aged  men  and  women;  slie  is  interested  in  |)oetry, 
pictures,  tlie  cause  of  hninanity,  the  League  of  Nation.';, 
the  L.ibour  jMovement  and  ("o»pez-ation. 

3.361  (Dartford)  offers     restful  week-end  to  a  tired  worker. 

3020  (Manchester)  wishes  to  take  }jis  holiday  in  Derliyshire 
-  with  Fellows,  if  possible. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Devil  Worshippers. 

In  a  lecture  cn  tlu,  futiii-e  of  the  tank,  Colonel  Fuller, 
lately  (!hief  Staff  Officer  of  the  Tank  Corps  in  France,  said, 
uccoiding  to  the  "Nation    : — 

"Another  great  vcvolutiou  in  warfare  faces  us  both  on 
land  and  sea — gas  warlare.  Do  not  let  us  nuniniize  its 
possibilitiep.  Five  hundred  ycar.s  i.go  both  soldier  and 
civilian  scoffed  at  gunpowdei-  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
devilish  invention,  because  it  happened  to  be  a  new  one. 
Kverything  new  has  in  its  time  l)een  attributed  to  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  who,  indeed,  nnist  be  the  greatest  of 
inventors.  Ju  this  (capacity  f  frankly  admit  myself  to 
be  a  devil  wor.shipper,  and  I  cannot  hclj)  feebng  tliat  1 
am  at  this  moment  among  friends  and  not  amongst 
theologians." 

According  to  the  ^amc  source,  Major-Generai  Suinton, 
discussing  Colonel  Fuller's  lecture,  said: — 

"I  imagine  from  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past  that  in  the  future  w-^  will  not  have  recourse 
to  gas  alone,  but  wf;  will  employ  every  force  of  nature 
that  we  can;  and  there  is  a  tendency  •  at  present  for 
progress  in  the  develoinnent  of  the  different  forms  of 
i-ays  which  can  i)e  turned  to  letiial  p\iri)()ses.  We 
have  Xravs,  we  have  light  ravs,  we  have  heat  rays. 
.Mr.  11.  (i.  Wells,  in  his  'War"  of  the  Worlds,'  alludes 
to  the  heat  lays  of  the  Martians,  and  we  may  not  l)e 
so  very  far  from  the  developuK-nt  of  some  kind  of  lethal 
ray  wiiich  will  shrivel  up  or  paralyze  or  poison  human 

beings  if   they  are  unprotected  The  final  form 

of  Iniman  warfare,  as  I  regard  it,  is  germ-warfare.  I 
think  it  will  come  to  that,  and  so  far  as  I  see  there 
is  no  icason  why  it  should  not,  if  we  mean  to  figlit. 
In  that  case,  perhaps  the  tanks  would  not  lie  sucli  a 
great  panacea,  ))ecanse  short  of  previous  inoculation  it 
would  not  be  pos.sdde  to  stop  the  progress  of  di.seases 
simply  by  putting  men  into  steel  or  any  other  type  of 
enclosed  vessels." 

The  Capitalist  Right  Wing. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  (ilasgow  "  Forward  " 
reports  the  Assembly  of  certain  Scotch  divines  in  Edinburgh 
Rev.  John  MacNeilage.  it  would  seem  from  this  report, 
asked  the  Assembly  to  enjoin  miuist-ers  to 

"establish  their  people  in  the  present  truth  by  recalling 
to   their   minds   the    forgotten   rights    of    masters  and 
Capitalists    and  the   forgotten  duties    of    servants  and 
workmen.    Labcmr.  he  said,  was  "a  tyrannical  and  per- 
secuting power,"  an  "octopus,"  and  "Augean  stable  of 
bad  morals,"  and  could  not  be  anything  else  with  Karl 
Marx    as   father — "an    unconverted    Jew,    and    a  bad 
character  at  that." 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  when  the  speaker  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  diatribe  on  the  responsibility  of  Labour  for  the 
Glasgow  riots  and  the  looting  of  shops  the  Clerk  intervened, 
and  the  Moderator  entered  a  protest  against  the  "  indefin- 
ite  accusations  and   indiscriminate  condemnation "  which 
had  bee.i  made.    And  "own  brother"  to  John,  Mr.  Archibald 
MacNoilage,    Glasgow,    opposed   the  addendum   which  he 
described  as  having  been  moved  "with  so  reuch  eloquence 
and  so  little  wisdom." 

The  Ethics  of  Capitalism. 

There  isi  a  jrilk  famine  in  Budapest,  and  the  children 
especially  are  suffering  from  the  shortage.  Heuter's  coitcs- 
pondent  reported  to  the  "Daily  News,"  (18.5.20)  that— 

"  Three  nch  traders  and  a  Secrctai-y  of  State  put  up 
about  four  million  crowns  and  bought  all  the  Ansible 
supply  of  condensed  milk  in  the  country.  Then  they 
exerted  their  political  influence  and  had  all  milk  and 
milk  products  declared  to  be  '  articlos  of  luxury,'  which 
could  not  be  imported  without  special  consent — a  difficult 


thing  to  obtain.  They  then  advanced  ihe  price  of  con- 
densed milk  very  consideraJjIy,  making  an  exorbitant 
profit  on  then  heartless  investment.  Ami  all  this  at  a 
time  when  infants  are  dying  in  hundreds,  and  children 
growing  up  weakly  from  lack  of  milk." 

Suburbia  Protests. 

Tlie  Estate*  governors  of  AUeyno  College,  Dulwich,  have 
ti  ken  legal  action  against  the  lessees  of  a  large  house  which 
had  been  converte<l  into  flats  : — 

"The  f  ounsel  for  the  plaintiffs,"  says  the  '(\all,'  "state<l, 
ill  opening,  that  the  dwelling  was  situated  in  a  'highly 
desirable'  neighbourhood.  'Its  residents,'  he  explained, 
'were  all  very  genteel  and  there  were  substantial  members 
of  the  community  living  there  and,  what  would  have 
been  thought  a  good  deal  more  of  in  the  old  days,  titled 
people — not  inerclv  O.B.  E's  but  people  of  substantia  I 
title.  The  rents  lan  from  £100  to  £600,  the  gentleman 
paying  the  latter  rent  having  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  iiarlc  round  his  htm.se."  F.vidonce  was  then  given  to 
the  effect  that  the  liou.so  'was  now  occupied  by  working- 
class  tenants.'  His  r>ordship,  in  summing  up,  took  the 
view  that  this  constituted  'an  injury  and  annoyance  to 
tenants  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,'  and  the  lease 
was  <lecla.red  at  an  end." 

AVhen  Bolsheviks  install  the  workers  in  the  mansions  of  the 
rich  nil  the  world  hears  about  it,  hut  it  is  safe  to  .say  that 
t:i-.  iie.ullines  will  announce  that  the  authorities;  of  Alleyne 
Cullee:  •  F.state,  in  a  time  of  house  famine,  forbn<lc  the 
granting  of  accommodation  to  hou.scless  pt^ople. 

Curates'  Union. 

.■^outli  Wales  curates,  who  recently  decided  to  form  a 
protectiou  association,  have  put  in  a  claim  for  a  minimum 
of  £400  )>er  annum  for  married  clergymen,  and  £.300  for 
unmarried  clergymen. 

Rediscovery  of  America. 

America  is  no  longer  an  inspiring  spectacle. — "Ob.seiver." 

Religion  and  Labour. 

Thi^  dinner  hour  addresses  at  St.  Martins-in-the-FieUls, 
London,  W.C.,  during  .June,  are  as  follows: — June  4, 
C  hristianity  and  Revolution,  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin.  Jtme  11, 
The  Religion  of  a  Working  Man.  Mr.  William  Strang. 
June  18,  The  Aspirations  of  Labour  and  Christian  Ideals, 
Mr.,  E.  Willian;s.  June  2.'5,  Planning  the  New  Industrial 
Order,  Mr.  Malcolm  Sparkes.  These  dinner  hour  addresses 
sfiould  prove  attractive  and  helpful. 

Defeated  but  not  Annihilated. 

The  class  of  exploiters,  of  great  landed  proprietors,  and  of 
capitalists,  has  not  disappeared,  and  it  cannot  disappear 
straightwMy  upon  the  coming  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 
The  exploiters  are  defeated  but  not  annihilated.  There 
remains  to  them  an  international  base,  the  international 
capitalism  of  which  they  are  a  branch. — Lenin. 

Norway  and  the  Bolsheviks. 

By  285  votes  to  32  the  National  Congress  of  the  Noi-wegian 
Socialist  Party  adopted  a  resolution  advocating  the  creation 
of  a  revi)lutionary  regime  based  on  the  Soviet  system  and  a 
transfer  of  all  power  to  the  manual  and  intellectual  w  oi-kers. 
Another  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  called  upon  the 
workers  in  the  Notodden  and  Rjuken  factories  to  stop  the 
production  of  ammonium  nitrates,  which  are  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  the  war  against  Soviet 
Russia. 
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The  Outlook. 


REFERENCE  is  made  elsewhere  in  onr  columns 
to  the  amazing  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
N.U.R.  with  reference  to  the  transport  of 
munitions.  It  only  remains  to  point  out  here  that 
the  plea  that  Trade  Unions  should  confine  themselves 
to  Industrial  mattei-s  and  not  meddle  with  Politics, 
would  have  more  force  ,if  the  political  arm  of  the 
Labour  Movement  had  shown  more  initiative  and 
skill  in  Parliament.  AVith  the  failure  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party  becoming  more  evident  with 
each  succeeding  session,  it  is  inevitable  that  more 
responsibility  should  fall  to  the  Industrial  organisa- 
tions. What  this  decision  will  mean  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee,  but  that  It  will  strengthen  the  Left  Wing 
of  the  Movement,  and  strain  to  breaking-point  the 
connection  between  tlie  Labour  Party  and  the 
I.L.P.,  seems  evident. 

*         *  » 

''  I  ""HE  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  political 
I  and  industrial  matters  is  vain.  The  war 
against  Russia  and  the  campaign  of  Tyranny 
now  going  on  in  Ireland  affect)  tlie  workers  in  a  very 
vital  manner.  Their  interests  are  international, 
and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Goveinment  to 
interfere  with  the  workers  abroad  is  a  blow  at  those 
at  home.    The  sooner  Labour  realises  this  the  better. 


Twopence. 


''"T^  HE  surrender  of  the  Government  to  the  piteous 
i  appeals  of  the  profiteers,  in  the  matter  of 
the  tax  on  war-profits,  only  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  whom  the  broken  promises  and  illu- 
sive liopes  of  the  jnist  have  taught  no  lesson.  But 
it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  Big  Business  should  be  thus  advertised.  And 
slill  they  talk  of  class  government.  But  tliat,  of 
course,  is  in  Russia.  The  dictatorship  of  Big  Busi- 
ness is  quite  different. 

ACTS  have  pi  oved  too  much  for  the  militarist 
idealism  of  the  Churchillian  group  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  romantic  temperament  of  the 
English  War  Minister  has  recf^ived  a  cold  doucbe  at 
the  hands  of  that  cool-headed  Celt,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Krassin  has  been  received  in  liis  capacity 
as  repi  esentative  of  the  Russian  Government.  Our 
need  of  trade  with  Russia  outweighs  all  considera- 
tions regarding  "the  bloody  hand  of  murder,"  and 
Mr.  ChurchilJ.  must  accept  the  fate  which  a  cruel 
world  so  often  hands  out  to  idealists.  His  dream 
of  a  world  transformed  into  a.  vast  battlefield  fades 
in  the  glaring  light  of  economic  necessity. 

#         *  * 

THE  present  dispute  at  Lever  Brothers'  works 
carries  a  moral  for  all  Trade  Unionists  who 
are  tempted  to  take  part  in  profit-sharing 
schemes.  The  clerical  staff  of  Levers  are  on  strike 
for  higher  wage  scales  and  the  recognition  of  their 
tJnioii,  the  Warehouse  and  General  Workers,  to 
negotiate  for  all  Levers'  clerks.  But,  as  the  "West- 
minster Gazette"  cheerfully  points  out  to  the 
strikers,  right  or  wrong,  if  they  do  not  reach  a  set- 
tlement, they  will  lose  benefit  under  the  co-partner- 
sLip  scheme.  We  seem  to  remember,  a  little  while 
ago,  tliat  the  carpenters  and  joiners  fought  a  great 
battle  with  Levers  over  this  very  co-partnership 
scheme,  and  it  appears  as  though  their  attitude  had 
beeii  triumphantly  vindicated.  The  mischief  of  all 
such  scliemes  is  that,  call  them  what  you  will,  they 
are  really  designed  to  prevent  strikes ;  and  a  man 
wishing  to  strike,  for  however  good  a  reason,  has  to 
choose  between  deserting  his  fellows  and  losing  his 
honus."\vhich  he  has  earned.  This  destruction  of  the 
solidarity  of  Labour  is  the  reason  whj^  Labour 
opposes,  and  always  has  opposed,  co-partnership  and 
piofit-sharing. 
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The  New 
Apostolate. 

\\"e  are  fre- 
qucully  told  that 
conversion  is  a 
necessary  coiuli- 
tiou  of  better 
social  coiulilions. 
Those  eouditioiis 
are  lepreseiited  as 
the  outcome  of  a 
new  spirit.  The 
l)rcachers  wlio  speak  in  tljis  way  are  anxious  to  main- 
tain (he  evanf.>elical  (>mplmsis  on  personal  ref>eiiera- 
iiou,  and  assure  us  tliat  all  will  he  well  if  we  will 
hut  experience  this  inner  chauj^'e,  and  allow  thai 
tduui<>'e  to  work  out  its  own  consc(|uences  in  social 
life. 

But  this  entirely  misses  a  note  very  jdominent  in 
the  xNew  Testament.  Priority  is  <^iveu  there  to  the 
imminence  of  social  and  national  upheaval.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  outward  fiom  the  individual  to  the 
darkening'  sky  threatenin«'  his  whole  generation. 
"Repent,"  he  is  told,  "not  in  order  tliat  the  King- 
dom of  God  may  come,  but  because  it  is  coming." 
The  starting  point  of  the  appeal  is  from  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Change  is  threatening  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  therefore  the  individual  must 
adapt  himself.  Thie  attention  of  the  hearer  is  called 
away  from  himself  to  something  objective  and  of 
social  importance.  Tiie  need  of  a  new  personal  at- 
titude is  but  the  consequence  of  these  historical 
conditions. 

This  method  of  appeal  is  on  strictly  scientific  lines. 
Progress,  we  learn,  has  been  due  to  constant  adapta- 
tion and  re-adaptation  to  changes  in  the  external 
world.  The  story  of  evolution  is  hwi  the  recital  of 
the  various  means  adopted  to  meet  altered  climatic, 
economic,  or  industrial  conditions.  The  individuals 
who  were  wise  enough  to  change  their  manner  of 
life  in  response  to  the  new  order  of  things  survived. 
Those  wbo  persisted  in  ignoring  these  Avarnlngs 
found  the  new  order  a.  destructive  force. 

Individual  conversion,  let  me  repeat,  is  the  out- 
come of  our  response  to  the  signs  of  social  revolu- 
tion. That  is  the  teaching  both  of  -Tesus  and  of 
Science. 

The  Evangelical  appeal  of  the  past  was  objective 
in  one  respect.  It  drew  its  most  teriifying  warnings 
from  the  inevitability  of  death.  The  saying,  "Pre- 
pare to  meet  your  God,"  was  interpreted,  quite 
crioneously,  in  this  way.  But  the  result  of  this 
appeal  was  not  satisfactory  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view.  It  did  nothing  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  in- 
dividualistic concc])tion  of  life. 

The  appeal  of  modern  evangelism  is  no  less  terri- 
fying and  more  ethical.  It  predicts  the  inevitable 
death  of  our  present  civilisation  and  the  destruction 
of  all  the  institutions  and  personal  ambitions  bound 
up  with  it.  But  it  is  of  a  character  to  instil  in  the 
hearer  n  more  wholesome  spirit.    It  reveals  tp  him 


the  kind  of  (diange  expected  of  him,  and  show.s 
in  its  very  statement  of  the  coming  catastrophic 
event,  the  type  of  individual  who  will  survive. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  preacher  of  to-day 
has  as  definite  and  unanswerable  an  argument  as 
ever  had  the  preachers  of  the  evangeli<'al  revival. 
Is  he  using  it^  Is  he  making  his  hearers  feel  that, 
quite  literally,  the  world  is  changing  about  them  and 
that  this  change  is  the  call  of  (4od  to  alter  their 
whole  manner  of  life!'  lias  his  message  this  objec- 
tive character  I'' 

But  if  the  ]>reacdier  is  too  exclusively  "sj)irituar' 
and  su])jeclivc,  the  vSocialist  s])eaker  too  frequently 
fails  to  ap])i-ecialc  the  leligious  and  mond  signifi- 
cance of  the  changes  lie  ])rognosticates.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  though  they  were  either  meclianically 
l)roduced  by  the  inevitable  processes  of  economic 
dcveloi)ment ,  or  else  he  assumes  that  they  are  being 
lirought  about  by  human  agency — class  organisation 
aufl  propaganda.  His  leading  of  liistory  is  .sui)er- 
ticial,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  get  behind  these  to  the 
Divine  Puipose.  Ilis  ap])eal  lacks  the  force  i(  would 
derive  from  the  belief  that,  the  menace  hanging  over 
(Capitalism  and  all  its  works  is  the  judgment  of  a 
])ersonal  God.  Ife  cannot,  from  the  point  of  view 
lie  occupies,  ai)peal  to  the  social  conscience.  Logic- 
ally, he  is  limited  to  the  argument  from  expediency 

The  world  is  waiting  for  a  new  apostolate  which 
shall  combine  the  objective  and  concrete  character 
of  the  Socialist  message  with  the  power  and  etliical 
appeal  of  the  Christian  intei-pretation  of  the  signs, 
of  the  times.  When  that  apostolate  anives,  the: 
world  will  be  shaken  as  never  before.  And  1  pro- 
l)hesy  that  before  long  its  voice  will  be  heard.  For,' 
already,  there  are  men  and  women  in  whom  the  con- 
junction of  these  two  forces  has  taken  place  and  who 
are  straining  at  the  leash  of  circumstances  and  wait- 
ing for  the  releasing  word  of  authority,  "(io  and 
make  discii)les  of  all  the  nations!" 
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The  Deceit  of  Self-Government. 


By  ^Y.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


One  of  the  least  known  ot  Tolstoy's  voiks  is  "The 
iud  of  the  Ase,"  wliicb  was  written  in  19U(),  and 
ealt  with  "the  approafliinf--  revolntlon  preceded 
•V  the  crisis  in  Russia."  The  whole  of  tliat  book 
s  full  of  most  remarkable  propliecies  of  comin;;' 
vents  in  Russia— prophecies  which  have  since  been 
ultiUed  in  eveiT  detail.  I  suog-est  to  ilie  publishers 
Messrs.  W.  Heiiiemann),  or  to  Tolstoy's  literaiy 
xeeulors,  that  a  clieap  reprint  of  this  extraordinary 
,ook  would  be  well  worth  while.  How  extraordinary 
he  hook  is  may  be  seen  by  the  following'  passage, 
rritten  over  fourteen  years  before  the  Russian 
{evolution  :  — 

Ouins  to  tlieii-  aRricnitural  Hie,  to  the  al)son<o  of  tlio 
deceh  ot  soli-Kovornnioiit,  to  the  sivatnoss  of  their  num- 
Iwr  and  ahovo  all,  to  the  Christian  attitude  towards  vio- 
leiKo,  pie.-erved  hv  the  Russian  people,  this  people,  after 
a  cruel  nnnecessarv,  and  unfortunate  war  vthe  Russo- 
Japanese  War)  into  which  they  had  heon  drawn  by  thoir 
Gdvernment.  and  after  the  neglect  of  their  demands  that 
the  land  taken  from  them  should  he  returned,  have  under- 
sto<Kl  sooner  than  othors  the  nrincipal  cause?  ol  the  er.lani- 
itie.s  of  (Muistendom  of  cur  time,  and  therefore  the  great 
revolution  impending  over  all  mankind,  which  can  alone 
save  it  from  its  unnecessary  sufferings,  nuist  begin  pre- 
cisely amongst  this  nation." 

n  an  earlier  passafje,  the  great  Russian  seer  thus 
oretold  the  coming-  of  the  Soviet  system:  — 

"Therefore  the  Russian  people,  when  abolishing  govern- 
nunt,  need  not  invent  anv  new  forms  of  ooml)ined  lite  w  ith 
which  to  replace  the  former.  Such  forms  of  combinetl  lite 
esist  amongst  the  Russian  people,  have  always  been 
natural  to  them,  and  have  satisfied  their  social  demands. 
Thes«^  forms  arc  a  communal  organisation  with  the 
equalitv  of  all  the  members  of  the  Mir  (village  (•ouncil),  a 
co-operative  .system  in  industrial  undertakings,  and  a  com- 
mon possession  of  the  land." 

But  I  resist  the  temptation  to  ciuote  further  from 
his  book,  and  would  ask  my  readers  to  note  Tol- 
tny's  second  reason  why  the  Ihissian  Revolution — 
vhich  he  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  "the  great 
evolution  impending  over  all  mankind,  which  can 
ilone  save  it  from  its  unnecessaiy  sufferings" — was 
nevitable.  "The  deceit  of  self-government."  I 
;now  of  no  other  phrase  which  so  accurately  sums 
ip  the  condition  of  most  of  the  European  countries 
-particularly  our  own — to-day.  As  Tolstoy  pointed 
)Ut,  the  Russian  people  were  never  under  any  illu- 
iion  about  the  kind  of  government  that  ruled  their 
ives  :  it  was  a  government  of  sheer  coercion,  naked 
ind  unashamed.  Dumas  were  dismissed  at  the 
.vhim  of  the  monarch,  all  anti-government  agitation 
.vas  ruthlessly  suppressed,  hanging  and  transporta- 
ion  to  Siberia  were  the  commonplaces  of  Russian 
)re-revolution  days.  There  was  never  the  slightest 
kttenipt  made  to  persuade  the  people  of  Russia  that 
:hey  were  re.sponsible  for  the  government  ot  their 
'ountry. 

I  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  "the  freest 
1  ind  most  den)ocraticolly  governed  countr\'  in  the 
ivorld."  That  must  be  so  because  our  rulers  are 
tor  ever  dinning  it  into  the  ears  of  our  people.  Mr. 
i.loyd  George  has  just  told  it  to  the  railwaymen,  and 
he  has  duly  impressed  them — so  much  so  that  the 


executive  committee  of  the  National  TTjuon  of  Rail- 
waymen has  called  off  the  embargo  on  munitions  of 
war  for  Ireland  and  Poland.  And  nobody  seems  to 
have  seen  the  joke— except,  of  course,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself. 

The  position  was  very  simpl(>.  A  large  number 
of  members  of  the  N.U.R.  in  Ireland,  without  wait- 
ing to  consult  their  executive  committee,  had  flatly 
refused  to  handle  munitions,  because  in  their  sim- 
])licity  they  believed  that  by  handling  these  nntni- 
tions  they  were  deliberately  aiding  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  its  war  against'their  fellow-countiymen . 
They  contended,  did  these  simple  folk,  that  this  was 
the  only  way  in  which  tliey  could  effectively  protest 
against  this\shameful  war.'  They  were  being  called 
\ipon  to  do  a  thing  against  which  their  soiils  re- 
belled, and  so  they  became  conscientious  objectors 
and  refused  to  do  this  thing. 

Here  was  a  state  of  affairs  that  baffled  the  wise 
nien.  It  was  clearlj'  an  outrage  on  the  sacred  body 
of  Law  and  Order.  Even  Mr.  Thomas  was  startled. 
He  could  understand  men  downing  tools  for  an  extra 
shilling  a  day,  but  here  was  something  new  under 
the  sun.  Men  who  had  everything  to  lose  and  no- 
thing to  gain  by  their  action  were  refusing  to  act 
as  traitors  to  their  fellows.  Now,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  is  in  doubt  he  always  goes  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  for  guidance.  And  so  he  made  his  way  to 
Downing  Street  and  explained  matters  to  the 
Premier.  These  men,  he  said,  did  not  refuse  to  un- 
load the  boats  because  they  were  in  sympathy  with 
murder  and  outrage,  but  Because  "in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  it  was  war  on  their  own 
people. " 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was.  as  usual,  etiual  to  the 
occasion.  "That,"  he  said,  "is  abdication  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  no  use  talking  about  Government 
if  we  accept  that;  it  is  absolutely  impossible."  That 
impressed  Mr.  Thomas.  But  there  was  an  even 
more  convincing  argument  to  come.  Said  the 
Premier : 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  chose  this  Parlia- 
ment are  working  men,  and  if  the  working  men  of  this 
country  want  a  Government  of  a  different  sbi-t  they  have 
not  to  wait  very  Jong.  The  wliole  life  of  Parliament  is 
only  five  years,  and  they  can  choose  it." 

Mr.  Thomas  went  straight  back  to  Unity  House 
and  sent  a  wire  to  the  Irish  members  of  the  N.U.R. 
to  continue  to  take  part  in  the  war  upon  their  own 
people.  This  is  Democracy,  with  a  capital  "D." 
This  is  the  "deceit  of  self-government"  which  Tol- 
stoy so  scathingly  exposed.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  British  Parliamentary  system  is  the 
lairghing-stock  of  the  ever-growing  Left  wing  of  the 
world-wide  Socialist  movement.  But  it  is  some- 
thing more.  It  is  yet  another  instance  of  what 
Tolstoy  called  "the  slaveiy  under  Avhich  men  are 
now  living  while  imagining  that  they  are  free"; 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  nothing- 
short  of  the  "abdication"  of  tliis  kind  of  Government 
will  free  humanity. 


Friday,  June  lllh,  1920 
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Ideas  that  Came. 


"At  least  a  generation." 

lu  a  painplilel  published  by  the  Socialist  Labour 
Press  (50,  lleiiirew  Street,  Glasgow),  entitled  '_'The 
Development  ot  Socialism  from  Science  to  Practice," 
Karl  Radek  writes:  "The  social  revolution  is  a 
lengthy  process  which  begins  with  the  obliteration 
of  the  gOA-erning  class  and  concludes  with  the  trans- 
formation of  Capitalist  Society  into  a  commiinity  of 
workers.  Tliis  process  in  every  country  will  take 
at  least  a  generation."  In  view  of  the  fact  iliat 
those  who  advocate  other  metliods  than  tliat  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  are  charged  with 
postponing  to  an  indefinite  future  the  advent  ot  the 
Jiew  Order,  this  is  an  interesting  though  by  no 
means  unique  confession.  It  must  be  realised  that 
the  advocates  of  compulsion  herein  acknowledge 
that  the  result  of  the  dictatorship  is  at  first  super- 
ficial. It  secures  an  outward  compliance,  but  the 
antagonistic  elements  are  only  suppressed ;  they  are 
not,  to  use  Lenin's  words,  annihilated.  , 

Over  against  this,  we  may  put  what  the  "Nation" 
calls  "the  llevolution  from  within" — a  revolution 
which  is  already  operating,  building  up  the  New 
Commonwealth  firmly  within  the  present  crumbling 
society  on  principles  opposed  to  that  society.  This, 
too,  may  be  a  lengthy  process,  though  it  depends 
on  us  how  long  it  will  take. 

Which  of  these  two  methods  are  we  to  choose  ? 

Which  Method? 

Each  lacks  something  that  the  other  can 
contribute. 

Those  who  contend  for  a  beginning,  however 
humble,  under  present  conditions  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get the  ultimate  goal.  They  become  opportunists. 
Because  they  see  in  Building  Guilds,  Co-operative 
Societies,  Communistic  Fellowships  and  similar 
organisations  something  better  than  the  society  of 
the  past,  they  forget  how  imperfectly  these  attempts 
realise  the  ideal,  how  far  they  are  involved  in  com- 
promise with  the  existing  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  defenders  of  a  Violent  llevolution  too  frequently 
assume  that  with  the  expropriation  of  the  present 
possessing  class,  their  task  will  be  completed.  The 
prospect  of  physical  victory  deludes  them  into 
thinking  that  the  moral  victory  of  Communism  will 
also  have  been  achieved. 

Neither  Opportunism  nor  Compulsion. 

For  our  part,  we  desire  to  abate  no  jot  of  our 
demand  for  a  completely  Communistic  Society  based 
on  service  and  freedom,  but  we  also  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  secured  by  pushing  forward  those  at- 
tempts, the  number  of  which  is  so  rapidly  growing, 
to  give  expression,  without  assistance  either  from 
ai-med  force  or  political  agencies,  to  the  Spirit  of 
Fellowship. 


Philosophy  in  a  Nutshell. 

At  our  "At  Home"  quite  a  number  of  promig 
ways  of  increasing  our  circulation  were  suggest 
Peiliaps  the  flow  of  ideas  came  because  Mr.  Bed( 
made  us  realise  so  vividly  that  everything  is 
result  of  an  idea.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  \i 
not  at  the  "At  Home,"  I  wish  Mr.  Beddow  wo 
write  an  article  giving  Crusaders  the  benefit  of 
philosophy  in  a  nutshell,  to  which  we  listened. 

The  Ideas. 

Jt  was  suggested  that  a  special  fund  should 
started  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  additional  cop 
whicli  couhl  be  circulated  with  a  view  to  introdut 
the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  One  gentlei 
kindly  ])romised  to  contribute  £1  towards  sue 
fund.    Does  tliis  appeal  to  your' 

It  was  suggested  also  that  a  half-crown  f 
should  be  started  for  this  purpose.  Or  friends  m 
send  2/G,  together  with  the  names  and  addresse 
friends  to  whom  specimen  copies  could  be  sent 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Is  this  Private  Property? 

I  felt  quite  grateful  to  the  lady  who  disliked 
stion  that  we  should  all  pass  on  our  copie 
someone  else.  The  "Crusader"  is  a  paper  which 
be  read  and  re-read,  but  cannot  alwaysi  be  imn 
ately  assimilated.  Often  one  has  to  grow  iip  tc 
ideas  expressed,  and  when  the  light  dawns  it  is 
to  be  able  to  refer  back  to  the  original.  Besi 
many  people  regard  cuttings  and  extracts  w 
they  treasure  up  for  years  and  years,  as  their  ] 
priceless  treasures. 

If  your  copy  comes  to  you  by  post  and  you  i 
to  feel  entitled  to  keep  it,  why  not  order  ano 
copy  from  your  local  newsagent  and  make  a  I 
of  passing  on  the  second  copy.  Most  people 
hesitate  to  remit  a  double  subscription  could  ma 
to  spend  twopence  a  week  in  this  way. 

Thousand  Sixpences  Fund. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  5/-  towards 
Thousand  Sixpences  Fund  from  Miss  Gray,  of 
way,  who  states  that  she  is  grateful  for^our  ' 
tinct  contribution  to  this  injportant  age." 

Our  thanks  also  to  Mrs.  Hawes,  of  Guildford,- 
in  remitting  a  donation  of  10/-,  says  :  "The  reli 
of  the  "Crusader"  is  so  free  from  stuffiness,  an 
width  of  view  and  fairness  are  most  refreshi 
Thanks  also  to  Mr.  W.  Smitli,  of  Brierfield,  fo 
donation  of  £1. 

First  Donation  to  the  2/6  Fund. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Atkins  has  anticipated  a  siij 
tion  which  was  made  at  the  "At  Home,"  ar 
sending  a  donation  of  7/6,  has  also  enclosed  2 
pav  for  a  "Crusader"  to  be  ser.t  to  four  peopl 
three  weeks.  We  hope  that  friends  will  ke< 
keeping jOn  now  that  the  fund  is  actually  stati 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


ineuue  has  scut  me  "a  pamphlet  which  coutains 
lai  kable  aihliess  delivered  to  a  united  gathering 
lotherhoods.  Mr.  AV.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.,  was 
peaker,  and  his  liearers  were  given  a  searching 
tism  of  the  attitude  of  Brotherhoods  during  the 
That  tliis  address  should  have  been  received 
afterwards  printed  is  a  welcome  sign  of  better 
rs.  Let  the  Brotherhood  movement  respond  to 
Hudson's  cliallenge,  pull  itself  together,  and 
!  a  bold  and  uncompromising  stand  on  its  own 
'ssed  i)rinciple  of  Brotherhood  all  round,  and  it 
do  a  vely  great  service  indeed  for  this  country, 
present  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be 
bv  the  Brotherhoods. 


.  Krassin  is  making  the  flesh  of  some  of  our 
hy  editors  creep.  Any  representative  of  the 
mt  Russian  Government  would  do  that,  of 
se.  Such  a  man  is  boiind  to  have  his  head  chock 
jf  wily  plans  for  tlie  overthrow  of  Christianity, 
it  is  a  frightful  tUought  that  he  is  now  actually 
■nveisaiicm  with  innocent  and  unsuspecting  per- 
in  our  own  country.  AVbat  ])ossible  chance  can 
lave  once  we  begin  to  talk  to  sucli  a  man?  It 
ue  he  comes  with  ])rop()sals  of  Peace.  But  the 
e  thiug  is  manifestly  a  trap  skilfully  baited  witli 
^1  loasted  piece  of  cheese,  called  Profitable 
ihe  delicious  odour  of  whicli  fills  the  house, 
y  uoses  are  seen  to  be  twitching  with  pleasure- 
anticipation,  and  the  poor,  guileless  mice  are 
it  to  be  l  aughl.  In  fact,  the  Piime  Minister 
lelf — in  s])ite  of  all  he  ha.s  said — is  now  actually 
ling  at  the  cheese!  I  cjuote  the  "Church 
?s"  on. this  subject: 

To  the  Prime  Jlinister  belongs  tlio  distinction  of  par- 
with  the  paid  agents  of  those  he  termed 
>ins,"  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of  making  a  business 
n.  Small  wonder  that  Fiance  makes  no  attempt  to 
gaiae  her  disgust.  Parliament,  if  it  has  any  indeix'nd- 
■«  left  in  it,  must  show  that  Englishmen  are  not  behind 
rachmen  in  their  determination  to  do  nothing  to  bolster 
a  system  whose  very  name  has  become  a  symbol  of 
T'lgc  and  cruelty." 


'  that  Mr.  Krassin  and  his  suj)porters  will  be 
1  to  point  out  to  lis  that  we  did  not  show  the 
i  s(pieamishness  about  bolstering  up  outrage 
cnielty  when,  some  years  ago,  we  decided  to 
e  an  ally  of  Tsardom.  But  then  Tsardom 
pted  the  present  business  and  commercial  system 
h  has  proved  so  profitable,  and,  perhaps,  that 
-  1  lily  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  many  people 
i  moral  judgments  of  events.  And  as  to  the 
character  of  Sovietism,  has  not  the  testimony 
ich  writers  as  Mr.  Ransome,  ilr.  Malone,  and 
Goode  left  any  mark  at  all  on  our  minds  and 
ciences?  The  following  from  the  "Challenge" 
Id  seem  to  show  that  it  has  not  yet  left  the 
itest  impression  even  in  the  office  of  a  paper 
ularly  fair-minded.    I  quote  : 


"We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  peace 
CO  lono-  as  tlie  present  rulers  are  in  power  in  Moscow. 
Peace  "to  them  is  merely  an  opportunity  for  gathering 
strent'tli  for  a  fresh  onset,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  IP  "is  simply  to  recognise  as  legitimate  rulers  a  gang 
of  international  adventurers  and  strike  a  vital  blow  at  any 
chance  of  saving  Russia  as  a  democratic  republic.  .  .  . 
Peace  that  merely  gives  a  new  lease  of  life  to  a  tyranny 
that  has  bled  Russia  white  is  no  peace,  and  is  treachery 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  Europe.  The  peace  question 
is  the  real  question,  for  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  liy 
the  incompetence  and  wickedness  of  her  rulers  has  nothing 
wherewith  to  trade  except  stolen  gold." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  "Challenge"  are  beginning  to  show  the  pro- 
found disagreement  of  some  of  its  readers  with  the 
editor's  attitude  regarding  the  whole  Russian  prob- 
lem, including  the  Polish  war,  which  that  paper,  as 
I  remarked  last  week,  is  whole-heartedly  supporting. 


1  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  th©  modern  business  and 
commercial  system.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Basil 
Mathews,  in  the  "Methodist  Times,"  gives  his 
readers  a  telling  picture  of  that  system  in  action 
just  now  in  tlie  United  States.  We  have  all  read 
of  the  recent  laws  in  America  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  drink.  The  drink  business  has  found  its  reply. 
Here  it  is  : 

"American  breweries  are  being  shipped  to  China.  The 
William  G(  l)liarcl  Brewery,  of  Morris,  Illinois,  has  been 
lioimht  for  a  million  pounds  by  a  Chinese  syndicate,  its 
iiiat^iincry  is  already  packed  for  transmission  to  Shanghai, 
where  it' will  be  landed  in  three  months  time,  and  by 
January  1,  1021,  we  may  look  to  see  China  beginning  to 
yield  eriormous  profits  to  this  precious  syndicate.  Seven 
other  breweries,  put  out  of  business  in  America,  are  to  be 
shipped  across  the  Pacific  to  debauch  China." 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  commenting  on  this  clever  move, 
suggests  that  we  must  realise  that  it  is  more  than  a 
national  question  that  presents  itself  here,  and  he 
declares  his  belief  that  the  only  way  of  successfully 
grappling  with  such  issues  is  to  tackle  them  inter- 
nationally. 


I  wind  up  my  page  with  an  amusing  Rummage 
Sale  story.  But  do  not  ask  me  whether  it  is  true 
or  not.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  appeared  in  the  Re- 
ligious Press.  The  Sale  was  in  full  blast,  and  a 
large  crowd  of  men  and  women  were  pressing  round 
the  various  tables  eagerly  picking  out  the  wonderful 
bargains.  The  Vicar,,  a  tall,  dignified  man,  coming 
into  tlie  room  to  look  round  and  encourage  his 
helpers,  put  his  hat  down  on  a  table.  Presently  he 
left  the  room.  An  acute  customer  noticed  the  hat 
lying  there,  and  wanted  to  know  the  price.  The 
ready  and  obliging  young  lady,  who  presided  at  the 
stall,  re])]ied,  "Threepence."  The  threepence  was 
paid,  without  any  question.  And  when  the  Vicar 
wanted  his  hat  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Poor 
man,  lie  had  to  go  home  bareheaded,  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Church  funds !  But  a  very  grumbling  one,  I 
fear. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Fiiduv,  June  lllh. 


The  Religious  Drama. 


Is  llic  Cluurli  serious  when  it  lallcs  ;il)ou(  the 
drama;' 

lleceutly  1  liave  attended  two  eonfereiices  of  people 
who,  from  the  view-poiiit  of  religion,  have  con- 
sidered the  i)ossibilities  of  dramatic  work.  One 
was  a  meeting'  in  the  hall  of  the  8ociety  of  Ait.s, 
convened  by  liberal  spirits  of  tlie  Establislied 
Church,  the  other  was  a  gathering  of  tliat  least 
conformist  of  the  churches,  the  Adult  School  Union. 
The  confeieuces  were  marked  by  certain  similarities, 
especially  likenesses  of  the  types  i))esent,  and  con- 
sequently of  theii-  outlooks.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  tlieatre  aitisls  who  legarded  tiie  drama 
as  an  end  in  itself,  or  subordinate  only  to  tlie  greater 
issue  of  life,  and  who  saw  in  tlie  Church  a  fresli  field 
of  euterpiise  for  their  work;  tiiere  was  the  group 
whom  one  might  call  the  Suspicionists,  fearful  for 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  so  dangerous  an 
element  as  the  artists  represented;  also  the  body 
who,  viewing  things  from  the  Church  standpoint, 
saw  in  the  drama  a  means  of  attracting  the  indiffer- 
ent or  retaining-  the  interest  of  tiie  more  worldly- 
minded  members  of  the  fold  ;  the  Festina  lento  advo- 
cates formed  another  type,  seeing  a  working  com- 
promise in  the  giving  of  little  performances  and 
charging  us  to  throw  away  ambition.  These  people 
all  dimly  realised  that  somewhere  there  was  a  com- 
mon multiple  of  inteiests,  and  they  looked  back 
yearningly  to  the  time  when  Church  and  stage, 
service  and  perfoiinance  were  a  single  unit  and  a 
potent  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  the  world  has 
grown  complex  since  then,  and  the  activity  we  call 
art  is  in  practice  other  than  that  we  call  religioji. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  both  are  failing  completely  to 
fulfil  their  functions  and  have  become  conventions. 

Where,  then,  is  the  meeting-place  for  tliose  of  us 
who  yet  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  mutual  help- 
fulness between  these  two  forces? 

The  chie  comes  fiom  analysis  of  the  respective 
forms  of  opportunism  which  saw  the  stage  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  popularity  for  the  Church,  or  the 
Cliurch  as  a  field  of  conquest  for  the  stage.  It 
comes  also  from  a  contribution  made  by  Canon 
Durell,  who  has  been  doing  such  splendidly  prac- 
tical work  on  lines  of  religions  drama  at  his  church 
in  Ilotherhithe.  Following  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  theatricality  were  desirable  in  a  church 
l)erformauce,  and  whether  the  professional  element 
Avere  a  necessaiy  leaven  to  the  amateiir,  Canon 
])urell  cited  his  experience  that  the  young  peojile 
])laying  in  his  own  ])roductions  achieved  a  luuglii 
of  artistry  because  to  them  it  was  an  act  of  worsliii) 
and  spiritual  exprcs'siou.  It  is  on  that  height  thai 
the  artist  and  the  churchman  (\in  meet ;  on  lower 
planes  their  paths  diverge. 

The  opportunists  of  either  camp  are  thinking  in 
fenns  of  the  means  rather  than  the  end,  in  terms  of 
llie  organisation,  not  in  those  of  the  human  s])irit. 
Both  in  art  and  in  the  Church  the  instrument  has 
become  worshii)ped  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  high 
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calling  of  the  artist  and  the  priest  has  bccu  forgottfti 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  institutions  through  which 
they  respectively  operate. 

By  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  sublime  faetoi 
of  the  need  for  expression  of  the  deepest  things  ol 
(he  human  spirit,  the  practical  elements  will  he 
found  to  achieve  a  new  unity  of  material  helpfulness. 
I'riest  and  theatre  artist  have  need  of  the  same 
material  means  for  the  practical  usage  of  their  se. 
vices.  The  buildings,  the  audience  attuned  ai 
ready  to  accej)!  their  ministiations,  to  take  pa 
when  need  arise;  the  common  symbols  of  hunian 
emotions,  the  services  of  those  prepared  to  work  u|| 
stintedly  in  the  e.xpiession  of  the  fundameni^ 
things — these  elements  are  the  basis  alike  of 
service  of  the  altar  and  of  the  stage. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  existing  Church  buildings 
halls,  the  nucleus  audience  offered  by  the  Chur 
congregations,  the  skilled  artists  with  their  ejpe 
ence,  the  traditions  and  spiritual  insight  of 
(Jhurch  might  be  brought  into   dynamic  cont 
Such  a  coming  together  would  inevitably  constitu 
an  enormous  new  foice  for  the  expression  of 
spiritual  (motions  and  the  great  group  emotions 
closely  allied  to  them.    For  with  the  developmc 
of  such  work,  the  instinct  of  grouj)  exi)ression  wou 
overflow  from  its  limits  of  worship  and  church  st 
vice  into  the  expression  of  the  important  things 
all  phases  of  life.    It  is  for  this  that  the  peojile  aw 
hungry.    They  look  to  the  Church  for  it  aud  tiiSf 
only  too  often  an  institution  which,  failing  to  und©l 
stand  their  needs,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  convention' 
they  look  to  politiia!  institutions  and  find  a  mej 
negativtt  attempt  to  avoid  complete  chaos  ;  they  lo< 
to  the  artists  and  find  a  profession  giving  the  big] 
est  bidder  what  he  wants. 

When  the  artists  desire  to  consecrate  their  visli 
and  technical  skill,  when  the  churches  wish  to  se 
rather  than  to  govern  the  spiritual  needs  of 
})eople,  the  retuni  to  religious  drama  will  hap 
naturally  and  inevitably. 

What  has  been  done  so  far  is  the  merest  begifr 
ning.    A  production  here  aud  there  ;  an  enlighte 
(deric  struggling  against  generations  of  false  tri 
tion  ;  a  group  of  artists  breaking  away  from  pi 
fessionalism   and   offering    their   services  to 
community;  a  few  people  celebrating  the  ('h 
festivals  with  symbol  and  jjageantry— these  Ihi: 
are  not  enough. 

I'eal  religion  is  a  universal  thing;  it  is  the  lul 
between  the  human  ego  and  the  uuivei'se.    The  ej 
piession  of  it  must  be  a  common  meeting-place 
mystic  and  materialist. 

The  success  of  its  presentation  depends  upon 
discovery  of  the  religious  emotions  and  symbols  d 
the  man  in  the  street,  and  that  discovery  can  oidy  bi 
made  when  artist  and  chur(  hman  alike  go  into  tb( 
street  to  find  what  he  is  thinking.  I 

HOKACE  SJIlPPr* 


RduN.  Juuc  Utb.  THE  CRUSADER. 

That  City  upon  a  Hill. 


The  Christian  demand  is  always  au  abt^olute  one. 
The  whole  life — the  use  of  body,  of  brain,  of  money, 
of  opportunity — must,  without  reservation,  be  given 
to  the  service  of  the  Supreme  Goodness.  And  this 
demand  is  emphasised  to  us  by  the  special  call  of 
these  days  that  follow  the  Great  War.  "We  dare  not 
<,'-ive  half-sen-ice  to-day.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion or  doubt  iu  the  aiiswer  we  give,  no  unwilliuR- 
uess  to  take  risks,  no  shirking  of  thought  and  of 
labour.  ' 

It  is  glorious  to  see  the  spiiit  of  Christ  at  work 
,  in  all  depaitments  of  life,  to  watch  His  followers 
I  ser\ing  iu  })ersonal  ministiy,  in  care  of  children,  in 
political  oi-  iudustiial  organisation,  in  art,  in  written 
and  spoken  woi'ds  of  help  and  deeds  of  healing  over 
the  Avli(de  fac  e  of  the  globe.  But  might  they  not, 
together,  give  a  more  absolute,  complete,  and  effec- 
tive form  of  service  to  help  the  world  to-day.  All 
these  forms  of  work,  whether  on  the  small  and  per- 
sonal side,  or  in  connection  with  the  biggest  organi- 
sations, are  good  and  necessary,  and  ai'e  helping  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  But  they  are  often 
".«pare-time"  activities,  and  the  best  hours  of  a 
man's  day  are  given  to  taking  part  in  a  system  of 
life  that  he  rejects  as  unChristiau.  If  he  would 
escape  into  more  absolute  senice,  we  find  him  often 
becoming  a  preaclier  or  a  propagandist — and  both  of 
these  are  abnormal  and  dangeroiis  occupations  for 
the  bulk  of  men.  If  only  the  daily  occupations  of 
all  could  be  creative  songs  of  praise  !  And  as  with 
daily  work,  so  with  the  money  capital  that  any  may 
possess.  That,  too,  should  not  be  giving  a  divided 
allegiance  to  serving  Mammon,  the  God  of  Dividend, 
with  attemjjts  to  serve  God  also — provided  enough 
of  us  will  sign  "sjiareholdcrs'  declarations"  ! 

Those  who  feel  thus,  especially  tlie  younger  among 
are  attracted  I)y  schemes  for  small  companies, 
who  shall  settle  on  the  land,  with  simple  induslvics, 
and  live  as  brothers  together.  There  is  room  for 
Kuch  enterprises,  but  they  do  not  fully  meet  tlic 
'Heeds  of  the  case.  Such  small  grou])H  cannot  offer 
a  sufficient  variety  of  life  to  ihelr  members,  nor  can 
tliey  really  show  the  way  to  the  far  more  com])lex 
larger  societies  of  men,  nor  separate  themsehes 
greatly  innn  dependence  on  tlie  world  outside  their 
own  circle. 

But  in  a  large  enter])rise  there  is  surely  more  hope, 
(  -.en  though  it  cannot  be  carried  so  far  towards  a 
full  commuiiism.  Already  the  techui()ue  of  biother- 
liood  in  (biily  life  is  largely  develojx'd,  on  different 
sides,  in  different  places.  The  early  'Ttopian" 
Socialists  knew  littl(>  of  the  comjdexily  and  difficulty 
involved  in  the  provision  of  the  actual  modes  of  as- 
sociation and  machineiy  of  collective  life.  But 
^Ince  tiieir  time  there  lias  been  a  great  harvest  of 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the  work  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  Trade  Unions  (apparently  at 
length  to  b«(;ome  constructive  as  well  as  defensive 
bodies),  women's  societies,  political  bodies,  muni- 
cipal councils  antl  voluntary  organisations  foi-  every 
-"rt  of  purimse.    Democracy  is  still  young,  and  is 


still  confused  with  the  idea  of  majority-rule,  but 
has  travelled  far  and  learned  much  since  the  days  of 
Ilobert  Owen. 

But  still,  in  our  national  life  and  in  our  great 
cities,  all  the  democratic  forces  and  modes  of  action 
arc  disunited  and  rendered  ineffective  because,  of  the 
need  to  come  to  terms  with  existing  vested  interests, 
and  to  pay  blackmail  for  every  social  gain. 

Could  not  a  body  of  sober  enthusiasts  steal  a  march 
on  tiie  exploiters,  and  by  the  method  of  a  new  start 
in  a  new  jdace  found  and  organise  a  niodern  countiy- 
town  entirely  on  the  Christian  principle  of  service? 
Is  Jiot  the  time  over-ripe  for  such  a  bold  experiment 
in  England?  Could  we  not  thereby  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  and  buying-out  the  landlord,  house- 
owner,  and  industrial  harpy,  who  now  have  such  a 
hold  on  our  great  centres  of  population  and  produc- 
tion? Could  we  not  unite  in  one  place,  with  a  free 
field  to  start  with,  all  the  best  of  the  tried  methods 
of  building  up  a  real  organic,  brotherly  common 
life?  Could  we  not  give  such  a  town  a  real  start 
m  freedom,  leaving  its  own  inhabitants  to  fashion 
its  future  growth?  Coidd  we  not  exalt  education 
and  the  happiness  of  children  to  its  rightful  place 
thei'ein?  Is  not  some  experiment  in  integral  social 
reconstruction  necessary,  ax  a  local  measure,  before 
it  can  be  so  fully  applied  to  national  and  inter- 
national affairs?  Is  not  here  a  chance  for  richness 
of  life  and  for  adventure  into  greater  simplicity  and 
sincerity  for  those  who  wish  to  give  themselves  and 
their  resources  completely  to  the  service  of  man? 
Are  not  all  great  social  movements  begun  by  the 
advance  action  of  those  who  are  ready  to  move  be- 
fore the  majority  can  clearly  see  the  way? 

Tliis  is  my  cheering  news,  that  such  a  movement 
is  already  in  being.  The  "New  Town"  Council  has 
worked  out  a  proposal  to  found  a  co-operative  garden 
city,  which  shall  be  au  expression  of  such  motives 
and  such  ideas.  A  "Pioneer  Trust"  has  been 
formed  to  commence  the  enterprise,  and  a  substan- 
tial sum  of  money  already  raised  to  puichase  the 
land  required.  The  ])lans  are  described  is  a  book 
entitled  "iSTew  Town:  a  Proposal  in  Agricultural, 
Industrial,  Educational,  Civic,  and  Social  Pecon- 
slruction,"  published  at  2/-  by  Dent's.  This  book 
and  any  further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  New  Town  Council  at  27,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.2. 

There  are  already  many  keen  and  capable  men  and 
women  supporting  the  New  Town  movemeiit  ;  but 
its  full  success  will  de})ei!d  on  whether  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  ready  to  give  freely  and  fully  all 
they  have  and  are  in  order  to  lay  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  this  city  to  be  set  upon  a  hill. 


POSTERS. — Jn  r.^spsiue  to  an  rnquiry  from  a  i'licnd  we 
.'if^ain  stati.)  tliab  the  cost  of  a  Crusndor  poster  at  :i 
London  Tntjo  Station  is  £8  por  annani.  .Similar  adv»'i- 
tisniicnts  at  country  .stations  cost  somewliat  less.  It  is 
neculoss  to  say  that  fontributions  to  this  form  oi'  propa- 
ganda will  be  very  welcome. 


O'HE  CRUSADER. 


i^'iiduy,  June  llth,  1920. 


No  pcophot  who  \  iiluos  liis  icputatiou  «  ill  \  oiiUiro  to  iiiiso 
vmid  to-day's  welter  of  confusion  and  ti-y  to  forecast  the 
future.  That  inner  ( onni-ction  of  cause  and  effect  which,  in 
liistory  as  in  eveiy  other  science,  is  the  only  grounJ  for 
prediction,  seems  almost  lost.  Whenever  Instory  repesits 
itself,  the  repetition  is  not  due  to  any  hlind  nievitaWe  fate, 
hut  to  the  fact  that  in  two  situations  the  primary  causes  at 
work  are  the  same.  Perhaps  we  are  living  too  near  the 
l{\issian  devolution  and  its  eeh<M';s  in  our  r,\\n  and  other 
countries,  to  appreciat<>  all  the  factoi-s  that  produced  and 
are  sustainin<4  it,  hut  it  is  rather  surjirisin^^.  nevtrtli(>less, 
that  we  have  not  used  our  knowledge  of  the  i^^ench  lU>\ohi- 
tion  to  guide  us  in  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  wh>it  is 
happening  in  Hussia.  One  wonder*  why  the  distinguished 
historians  who  so  skilfully  proved  to  us  that  the  clear 
certain  causes  of  the  Gi-eat  War  lay  in  the  last  mali;i;n  forty 
years  of  Germany's  history,  have  not  solemnly  warned  uh 
of  the  tremendous  possihdities  of  the  last  tlnee  yeais  of 
Russia's  convulsicms.  A  Government  which  includes  a  first- 
class  historian  w  ithin  its  ranks  isliould  surely  not  have  IxH-n 
so  much  at  a  loss  in  determining  its  attitude  towards  the 
aspirations  and  acliievements  of  I?ussia.  Sti-iking  resomhl- 
ances,  neither  accidental  nor  superficial,  hut  profound  and 
casual,  may  vwu  now  he  traced  hetwcen  tlie  French  and 
llus.«;ian  revolutions.  Such  resenihlances  are  history's  only 
danger-signals.  It  is  not  history  that  is  hiind  hut  men  who 
are  hlind  to  history's  wainings.  Almost  within  a  centiiry 
and  a  quarter  wc  have  experience-:!  the  disastrous  conse- 
<iuenccs  of  the  kind  of  policy  we  are  now  pursuing  against 
lUissia.  yet  we  continue  none  the  less  unperturhed. 

Idealism  of  French  Revolution. 

The  French  lievolution,  like  the  Russian  Revolution,  was 
not  merely  the  political  triumph  of  one  party  in  tiie  country 
over  all  the  others,  it  was  the  complete  subversion  of  the  old 
and  had  ordei-  of  society,  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  and  the 
passing  of  full  politieaJ  and  economic  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  early  days 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  its  extra oi-dinai-y  achievements 
in  social  and  economic  reconstruction.  The  last  thing  at 
w  hich  the  Revolution  seemed  to  aim  w  as  a  military  ecmquest 
of  Europe.  The  social  theories  of  Rousseau,  with  "his  return 
to  the  free  and  happy  state  of  nature  and  his  l  enign  rights 
of  man.  inspired  and  guided  the  people's  enthusiastic  ideal- 
ism. Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  gave  them  their 
watchword  and  their  goal.  Tlie  intolerable  tyrfainies  of 
feudalism  wei-o  swept  away;  class  distinctions  were  abolished 
and  a  new  constitution  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute 
S(x;ial  equality  wa-s  established.  A  sound  system  of  uatioiial 
education  was  prepaied,  while  minor  reforms  such  as  th(! 
metric  system  reveal(>d  a  mind  open  to  drastic  innoi  ations. 
Complete  though  these  victories  were  in  the  social  and 
economic  spheres,  the  Revolution  at  first  was  strongly  and 
even  buoy-intly  pacific  in  tone,  hope  and  purpose.  The  mil- 
lennium itself  seemed  at  hand.  The  new  constitutioii  con- 
demned, icnounced  and  forbade  all  aggressive  war.  Ev(-n  in 
these  days  of  short-lived  memories,  one  cannot  forget  tliat 
in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Great  War  it  was  Russia  that 
led  the  way  w  ith  its  denunciation  of  war  and  its  proclama- 
tion of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities. 

Reaction  Takes  Alarm. 

Too  many  propertied  int«^rests,  however,  had  been  injured 
by  the  Revolution  for  France  to  be  let  alone  to  pursue  its 
new  life.  Mentally  "inancijiated  by  the  doctrines  of  Rous- 
seau, half-intoxicated  with  the  strimg  w  ine  of  liberty  after 
the  miserable  diegs  it  had  drunk  for  so  long  fiom  tlic  hitter 
cup  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  feeling  within  its  veins  the  vigor- 
fnis  pulse  of  a  new  and  unlimited  vitality,  Fi-ance  found  it- 
.self  threatened,  harassed,  intrigued  against  and  eventually 
attacked  by  the  startled  nronarchs  of  ICurope.  Ortain  Ger- 
man princes,  the  modern  capitalists  or  taxei's  of  industry, 
had  large  feudal  interests  in  Alsace  and  when  all  feudal 
dues  and  claims  were  abolished  by  the  French  reformera,  tho 
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(ku-iiiau  princes  lost  hea\ily.    C'onipeusation  in  money  was 
offered  them  l)ut  they  refusi^d  the  offer,  lioping  and  working  , 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  I'^ginio  and  the  restoration  of  i 
iheir  ow'n  exactions  in  Alsace.    Frendi  nol)les,  also,  who  had 
fled  the  <()iintry,  gal.Iiere<l  together  on  the  frontiers,  like 
Koltchak,  Denikin  and    Yudenitch,    appealing    to  foreign 
((Uirts  for  finam'ial  and  military  assistance  in  crushing  tho 
new  (U'der  in  France.    The  king  of  Sweden  i)roi;osed  a  league 
kings  to  ilefend  the  piinciple  of  monaichy.     J'^inally.  the 
Pru;-siui  and  Austi-ian    sovereign.s  held    a   conference  of 
solemn  hypocrisy  at  which  they  professed  their  <lesire  for  the 
restoration  of  "order"  in  France  and  pledged  themselves  to 
(!;)  all  in  theii-  power  to  help  the  royalist  party — tlie  .surest  | 
way  U)  increase  the  "'disorder."    Prussia  and  Austria  alike,  i 
iiowever,  were  secretly   too   much  eaten    up    with  mutual 
jialousy,  fear  and  greed,  to  be  capable  of  combined  action.  i 
'I'he  plundei  ing  of  wi*tche  1  I'oland  was  more  to  their  taste 
than  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate  French  king.  These 
jJots  and  threats  turned  the  mind  of  France  to  the  thought  i 
and  preparation   for  war.     Its  humanitarian  idealism  w'ls 
sourcxl  into  a  fiercely  bellicose  i)afriotism.     There  was  an  \ 
extremist  war-])arty  in  Fi-ance  which  positively  desired  wa'', 
in  order,  so  to  say,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  revolution.  | 
Their  hands  were  immensely  strengthened  by  the  popular 
anger  caused  by  the  continual  threats  to  overthrow  the  re- 
\()lutionary  government  in  Paris.    England,  true  to  the  in-  , 
variable  hostility  of  its  governing  classes  to  deniocracy,  had  , 
learned  nothing  from  the    disastrous   consequence  of  its 
shameful  attempt  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  American 
(olonies  and  ha-1  recently  formed  an  alliance  with  Prussia 
in  order  to  check  the  democratic  party  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands.   Although  the  Dutch  democr.nts,  like  the  American  ' 
(olonis+s,  had  had  the  sup))ort  of  France,  the  combination  of  , 
ICngland  and  Pi-ussia  was  too  strong  for  them  and  they  sue-  ; 
cumbecl  licfore  a  Prussian  invasion  of  Holland.    After  the  ^ 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  great-minded  English  Prime 
^Minister,  Pitt,  would  have  ))referred  peace  with.  I'rance,  in 
spite  of  the  atrocity-mougering  of  Rurke,  for  Pitt  isaw  that  . 
liiere  were  elements  of  lightness  in  the  Revolution  and  ho  , 
;:iso  perceived,  with  unerring  British  instinct,  that  war  with 
France  would  be  bad  for  trade.    But  statesmanship  alone 
was  not  enough  and  England  eventually  came  into  the  war. 

The  Republic  Driven  to  Militarism. 

AVhen  hostilities  began,  the  war  was  still  inspired  on  the 
French  side  by  lofty  and  fervent  idealism  ;  it  was  a  crusade  | 
for  social  and  economic  lilierty.  "^Vherever  Fiench  armies 
shall  come,"  the  Convention  declared,  "all  taxes,  tithes  and 
l>rivileges  of  rank  are  to  be  abolished."  Dumonriez,  the 
Fremh  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Trotzky  of  the  French 
Re\'olution,  aimed  at  surrounding  France  with  a  ring  of  i 
l)eaceful  demiK-ratic  repiiblics.  Revolutionary  P'rance  fought  i 
at  first  to  win  security  for  it.self  and  freedom  for  its  neigh- 
bours. A'olunteers  flocked  to  tlie  French,  .'ii-inies,  but  the  i 
latt(M-  were  so  disorganised,  leaderless  and  ill-prepared,  that 
the  J'lussians  with  their  reinforcements  of  Fiench  nobles 
actually  won  possession  of  i/ongw  y  and  A'erdun.  Tln^  French 
peasants  in  the  west,  moreover,  b«>gan  to  threaten  civil  war. 
Rut  the  surprising  defeat  of  the  Prussians  in  vlie  Argonne 
and  the  crushirg  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  jVlons  saved 
the  Revolution  and  showed  that  revolutionary  France  could 
])roduce  in  an  emergency  a  general  of  genius.  But  the  dogs 
of  wir  had  now  been  let  slip ;  the  fear  tliat  the  revolution 
would  be  crushed  had  led  to  ferocious  excesses  in  Paris, 
although,  be  it  noted,  the  guillotine  was  early  used,  when 
food  prices  began  to  soar,  as  «  quick  way  of  dealing  with, 
profiteers.  The  social  enthusiasm  of  the  new  republic  was 
divert<Hj  into  the  cliann-^ls  of  war.  Tho  fierce  energy  of  a 
new  ly-aw  ak(<ned  and  einaiicipat(Hl  nation  was  harnes.sed  to 
tho  chariot  of  war  and  it  only  remained  for  the  mastc>r- 
charioteer.  Nai>o1eon  Buonaparte,  to  leap  into  the  seat. 

The  Modern  Parallel. 

Russia  to-day  wants  peace.    Its  Revolution  was  one  of 
the  direct  cousequcnccs  of  war  and  its  earliest  proclamations 
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ore  agiiiiist  war.  The  victories  lJussia  seeks  are  social, 
•ononiic  and  industrial  The  Revolution  in  Russia,  as  in 
ranto,  has  generated  an  amazing  enthusiasm  and  energj', 
hic-h  have  made  possible  an  almost  Utopian  scheme  of  in- 
ustrial  reeonstiuction.  Russia  wants  and  needs  peace  to 
I'velop  its  new  economic  life.  It  seeks  peace  with  its 
i  'liliours  and  relief    from  the    intrigues  and    thieats  of 

I  governments.  But  war  is  thrust  upon  it.  Like 
V  of  1792,  it  has  earned  the  bitter  enmity  of  foreign 
ipitalists  V  ho  find  that  in  the  new  economic  order  the  hope 
I  their  gains  is  gone.  Upon  its  frontiers  also,  forces  of  its 
rtn  emigrant  nohles  are  gathered,  appealing  for  foreign 
itervention  and  dependent  upon  foreign  military  aid  for 
le  overthrow  of  the  new  and  hated  regime.  Repeated  con- 
■rences  between  goveiTiments  whose  own  countries  are  seeth- 
:  '  ith  unrest,  have  pa-ssed  pious  resolutions  regretting  the 

der"  in  Russia,  and  have  promptly  taken-  steps  to  in- 
it.  The  dread  that  revolutionary  Russia  may  show 
>  the  world  a  shining  example  of  a  successful  co-operative 
jmmonwealth  is  ever  present  to  the  uncrow  ned  heads  of 
urope. 

Russia  itself  shows  an  almost  inexplicable  capacity  to  re- 
st armed  attack.    Surely  a  special  Providence  watches  over 
le  raw  armies  of  revolutionary  republics  I    The  spirit  that 
x)ke  in  the  French  Convention,  when  an  English  fleet  was 
I  possession  of  the  great  I'rench  arsenal  of  Toulon,  "better 
lat  'i.j  million  beings  should  perish  thaxi  tlie  reijublic  one 
nd  indivisible,"  speaks  in  Russia  to-day.    Only  there  are 
'■  'More  than  2o  million  Russians.    The  economic  disorgan- 
1  of  Russia,  at  the  moment,  must  not  be  taken  to-  in- 
moral  oxhauscirtn  or  lack  of  authoritative  control, 
iie  ;act  that  Russia  has  impo.sed  industrial  conscription 
pon  itself,  for  the  sake  of  its  army  .qnd  its  food,  points  to  a 
'111  unity  and  a  moral  power  that  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  Kiu-opean  country.    Russia  w  ants  peace. 
10  blindness,  folly,    greed  and    small- niindodne>-s  of 
'■'s  Big  People  are  s'owly  forcing  its  energy  and  en- 
-  asm  into  military  channels.    Once  let  the  passion  of 
ew  Russia  be  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  war,  and  who  can 
ly  where  its  wheels  will  come  to  rest:' 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  .still  in  its  early  stages.  Trotzky 
■  not  Napoleon :  he  is  only  Dumouriez.    There  is  no  fatal 
nd  inevitable  necessity  for  it  to  repeat  the  terrible  couise 
!  the  French  Revolution.    Sinister  signs  that  it  is  heading 
iiat  way  can  unfortun.ately  clearlv  be  seen.    F-arly  in  the 
VpHf-h  Revolution,  Marat  declarecf,  "we  must  establish  the 
'tism  of  liberty  to  crush    the   despotism  (jf  kings." 
•on  was  tlie  unforeseen  embodiment  of  that  ill-omened 
'IX.     Russian    spokesmen   already  are   urging  "the 
orship  of  the  prol»tai-iat"  as  the  only  weapon  to  end 
-ally  the  <li(  t,itorship  of  capital.    The  jihrase  itself  is 

■  nd  suspicious  I  nough  ;  the  l  eality  might  lieconio  nion- 

Thc  flictatorshij)  ot  the  prolc-taiiat  may  prove  as 
to  the  economic-  and  industrial  liberation  of  Fuinpc  as 
Napoleon's  bloody  and  tyi-annica!  "despotism  of  liberty" 
'  political  freedom  of  Franco  itself  and  Europe. 

f[  Is  it  too  Late? 

it  too  late  foi-  th<!  rest  of  Euroix>  to  change  its  attitud*' 
0  Russia,  or  is  fhe  fir.st  co-operative  commonwealth  to  be 
"  "fl  to  turn  all  its  energies,  its  resources,  its  brains,  and 

■  nius  to  the  business  of  war?  The  two  things  which 
-  accustomed  to  dominate  cannot  understand  are  the 
<n  tor  liberty  w  liicli  may  possess  a  jwople  held  down  b,v 
';y  01-  economic  pressure,  and  the  amazing  cnergv  which 

l.y-freed  people  may  swiftly  acquire.  The  fatal  weak- 
"f  the  "practical  politi<  ian"  is  his  in(apacity  to  appre- 

the  power  of  ideas  to  sustain  and  evoke  enthusiasm — 
Vdiilles'  heel  of  many  a  tyrant.    There  are  millions  of 

■  in  Austria,  Oci-many,  Italy  and  France  who  would 

iith  joy  at  a  triumphant  invasion  of  their  countries  by 
ntionary  Russia.  They  might  be  terribly  disappointed 
^ards.  At  present  thero  .seems  to  be  no  European  mind 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  liberated  Russia.    There  is 


not  even  a  Pitt  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  fears  and  the 
interests  that  <lamour  for  war,  and  to  give  the  Revolution 
a  chance.  Not  that  such  a  Pitt  again  to-day  \\ould  be  equal 
tn  liurope's  task,  foi-  the  situation  now  as  then  is  beyond 
statesmancraft.  It  is  a  spiritual  issue  for  which  only  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  sufficient. 


The  Alternative. 

Lord  Curzon  has  quite  accurately  pointed  out  that,  the 
Great  War  is  not  yet  over.  Sir  Henry  Wilson  reminds  urs 
that  there  are  over  twenty  wars  going  on  somewhere  or 
other.  To-day  we  may  just  be  enjoying  a  temporary  lull 
between  the  bigger  combatants  in  a  twenty  years'  war.  We 
simply  do  not  know — we  are  just  drifting  on  anywhere.  Now 
as  ever  the  world's  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  the  drastic 
revolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  useless  to  make  war 
on  the  Russian  Revolution  and  it  is  impossible,  as  w^e  are, 
to  be  at  peace  with  it.  The  revolution  of  the  Kingdom  must 
get  ahead  of  tlie  Russian  Revolution,  and  destroy  the  latter's 
fascinating  ascendency  in  the  hopes  of  men  by  showing  that 
ir,  comparison  with  the  joys  and  the  power  of  the  Christian 
revolution,  the  ideal  of  a  dictatorsliip  of  the  proletariat  is 
second-rate  and  behind  the  times.  In  every  countiy  ef 
Europe,  Christ  must  lead  the  revolution  or  the  revolution- 
aries will  lead  the  world  into  a  wild  chaos  of  abortive  vio- 
lence. The  zeal  of  Christian  i-enunciation  must  outstrip 
the  fervour  of  revolutionary  socialism  in  the  race  for  the 
lordship  of  men's  idealism.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  npe  for  the  revolutionary  teaching  of  Jesus 
to  be  put  into  practice.  No  nation  is  yet  ready,  we  are 
told,  for  a  Christian  revolution.  But  in  both  the  French  and 
the  Russian  Revolutions  we  have  striking  examples  of  whole 
nations  consciously  and  deliberately  setting  themselves  to 
translate  into  immediate  action  and  policy  the  doctrines  of  a 
maister-mind.  The  minds  of  the  French  reformers  Avere 
steeped  in  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  all  they  did  was 
based  deliberately  upon  his  doctrines.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion i.s  the  practical  application  of  the  ideas  and  teaching 
of  Karl  Marx.  Robespierre  was  the  blind  and  almost  fanati- 
cal believer  in  Rouss^>an  as  Lenin  is  in  Marx.  Why  cannot 
men  be  persuaded  of  the  practicability  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ?  Is  .lesus  less  of  a  humanitarian  than  Rousseau  or 
less  in  earnest  than  Karl  Marx?  We  might  begin  by  per- 
suading our  governments  and  fellow'-countiymen  to  renounce 
all  capitalistic  claims  on  the  wealth  and  industry  of  Russia. 
The  sense  of  immeasurable  relief  such  action  would  bring, 
might  encourage'us  to  do  the  same  for  our  own  countries. 
Put  unless  Europe's  righteousness  oxceed  that  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  proletariats,  the  convulsions,  the  agonies  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Napoleonic  era  are  about  to  be  repeated 
tenfold. 


WANTED.— Lady  to  go  to  the  Free  State  of  Danzig  to 
teach  lOnglisli  to  German  children.  Live  with  family; 
comfortable  home ;  salary  to  bo  arranged.— Particulara 
from  E.G..  "The  Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  within  easy  walking  distance 
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HOLIDAYS   AT  OLD   HALL,   BAR  Ml  NG.— Adult  School 
Guest  House. — Apply,  Warden. 
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Pacifists  and  the  Revolution. 


I  daresay  that  many  loaders  ot  my  recent  articles 
will  Lave  the  impression  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
"scare."  And  it  is  possible  that  I  am,  and  that 
thinji's  will  "settle  down"  and  a  way  of  salvation 
from  the  existing  social  order  be  found  which  will 
b(>  fuii(lan)ental  and  yet  peaceful.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  could  see  and  hear  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  during'  the  last  tew  weeks  and  be- 
lieve in  such  an  eveutualitj-.  During  this  period, 
the  manifold  impressions  that  have  been  made  ui)on 
my  niind  since  the  armistice,  .but  particularly  since 
the  publication  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  have  uudergon<> 
a  ])iocess  of  crystallisation  that  is  surprising  even 
to  myself.  It  were  as  if  my  inind,  in  sheer  obedi- 
ence to  its  own  laws,  had  drawn  out  the  logic  of 
events.  Vor  months  1  have  been  working  in  the 
belief  that  it  were»  possible  to  create  a  pu])lic  opinion 
with  sufficient  spiiitual  dynamic  to  effect  a  social 
revolution  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  I  no 
longer  believe  in  that  possibility. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  forces  are  at  work  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  which  are  dividing 
mankind  into  two  huge  camps,  lieason  stands  be- 
tween tliese  camps  helpless  and  forlorn.  Mateiial- 
ism,  passion,  disbelief  in  hunuui  natui'e  are  fast 
bringing  a  situation  wlieieiii  th(>  sword  will  be  the 
only  means  of  communication.  Politics  are  even 
now  little  mora  than  a  means  of  increasing  Party 
power,  and  thus  of  preparation  for  an  approaching 
conflict.  Xowhere  <lo  1  find  any  belief  in  the  "other 
side."  Consequently,  politics  are  imjjossible,  and 
parliamentarism  is  but  a  mask  to  hide  more  sinister 
intentions  and  ]))eparations'.  Neitiier  Piglit  noi- 
Left,  although  very  often  they  are  not  conscious  of 
the  fact,  and  would  piobably  lepudiate  it,  believe 
in  pajliamentarism.  Only  yesterday  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Right  .said  to  me,  shaking  his  first  : 
"The  only  hope  of  Gennany  is  a  strong  (lovcrn- 
ment."  "What  he  had  in  mind,  although  he  would 
not  have  admitted  it,  was  a  dictatorship  of  the  Piglit. 
But  in  evciy  laud  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to 
think  j)olitics  in  terms  of  force,  and,  finally,  of 
physical  force. 

My  contention,  nioieovcr,  is  supported  by  the 
outlook  and  policy  of  the  Left-wing  Socialists  almost 
throughout  (Tcrmany.  Not  only  the  Independents, 
but  the  roninuuiists  also  are  so  convinced  that  a 
revolution  ajjproaches,  and  that  it  will  be  brought 
by  the  Plight,  that  they  have  given  up  all  thought 
of  engineering  a  revolution  themselves,  and  ar(>  thus 
concentrating  on  education  and  preparation  for  con- 
t)'oI.  The  revolution  is  taken  for  granted:  the 
.Soviet  Republic  is  an  almost  visible  reality:  both 
arc  household  terms. 

And  1  think  theii'  .judgment  is  right.  They  un- 
derstand the  capitalists  better  than  the  cai)ita.lists 
nnderstand  them,  or  even  th(>mselves,  because,  on 
the  whole,  their  attitude  is  higher,  more  s])iritual. 
Jiideed.  th(>  ])iescnt  situation  of  the  world  is  the  pro- 
duct of  capitalist  '^>:vpi'i\  ami  materialism.    And  wh(>n 


a.  materialist  cau.se  is  oppo.sed  to  a  spiritual  one, 
those  who  support  it  are  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
unless  someone  comes  and  opens  their  eyes,  to  run 
ihcir  heads  against  the  wall. 

Now  the  (jueslion  we  pacifists  have  to  face  is. 
what  are  we  going  to  do  when  the  ca]iitalists  take 
this  final  step?  Ai'o  .we  going  to  help  the  revolu- 
tion, or  are  we  going  to  stand  aside  and  mereh 
(Miticise  and  condemn?  At  least,  let  us  be  honest 
ami  face  the  situation. 

Ami  it  is  no  answer  to  say  we  must  seek  to  prevent 
su(di  an  issue.  Certainly  we  must  tiy  to  do  that, 
but  what  we  must  realise  is  that  unless  tlie  eyes  ol 
tlie  capitalists  are  opened,  and  that  soon,  the  demand 
of  the  workers  to  live  as  men  should  live,  to  sweeji 
away  the  barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  true 
social  and  si)iritual  develoi)ment,  will  be  too  power- 
ful to  be  silenced,  and  will  carry  all  before  it. 

A  projdiet  miglit  save  us,  or,  failing  a  prophet, 
the  organisation  of  a  great  spiritual  campaign. 
J.acking  both,  the  crisis  vrill  come.  Shall  we  stand 
aside? 

f  for  one  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  aside.    1  am 
a  pacifist  on  spiiitual  and  psychological  grounds 
1  believe  that  Christian  pacifism  is  the  highest  priTi 
ciple  ol  Ininum  condiu't,  and  must  in  all  circum- 
stances  be   more   et^'ective   than   conduct   on  tin 
physical  ])lane.     I  believe  that  under  all  circum- 
stances  I    can  do  more  througli  my  mind  than 
through  my  body.    Thus  I  am  an  absolutist  pacifist 
}?ut  what  we  have  to  recognise  is  that  the  greai 
majority  of  mankind  have  never  thought  out  thi 
question,  and  probably  have  never  had  it  present^ 
to  them.    And  it  is  not  clear,  at  first  sight,  that« 
])e()ple  imbued  with  the  ])acifist  idea  would  be  abfl 
io  shock,  ]niralyse  and  reduce  to  impotence  the  t*iitii« 
ca})italist  forces  by  a  single  act  of  will.    For  thfl 
leason  the  ])eople  will,  when  the  crisis  comes,  fiilfl 
the  sword  as  being  their  only  means  of  salvaticB 
from  the  menace  of  ca])italism,  whose  final  instriF 
nient  of  defence  must  ever  be  the  sword. 

So  far  as  J  can  see,  our  work  should  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  we  are  doing  or  ought  to  be  doing 
at  ]neseut,  viz.,  to  try  and  reveal  to  the  capitalists 
the  spiritual  issues  involved  in  the  revolution,  and 
also  to  make  those  issues  more  conscious  to  the 
workers.  Moreover,  we  must  endeavour  to  teacb 
the  necessity  for  tolerance  and  sympa\hy,  to  show 
that  the  sword  is  an  evil,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ment that  it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  a 
gieater  evil,  and  that  it  creates  new  enemies  which 
will  have  to  be  overcome  afterwards. 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  involution 
come.s,  its  success  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
number  of  men  and  women  there  are  who  have  the 
l^acifist  mind  and  who  give  themselves  entirely  to 
the  upholding  of  the  great  spiritual  aims  and  mo- 
tives that  are  behind  it. 


•iday.  June  lltb.  1920. 
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LLOWSHIP   OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

LtWISHAM  HRANCH.— Tlio  annual  meeting  will  bo  held 
01'  .Saturday,  June  12th,  at  (5  p.m.,  at  16  Garlics  Koad, 
l''orost  Hill,  taking  the  form  ot  a  garden  party  and  social, 
beatrice  lloysted,  who  is  ha\  ing  a  tew  days  rest  in  this 
country  before  resuming  her  work  in  ^'ienna,  will  speak. 
The  secretary  of  the  Union  «ill  also  bo  present. 

OPK\  .\IR  ."\II.SSION.— AVe  should  be  veiy  grateful  tor 
\olimt';-ers  who.  while  unable  to  speak,  wovrld  be  ready  to 
liolp  ill  bringing  the  stand  to  meetings  or  talcing  it  away. 
To  lif.v,"  to  -Jo  this  after  a  long  ana  exliausting  meeting, 
Mhieh  may  "lo  followed  by  another,  in\olvcs  a  very  great 
i  train.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  ca.se  of  the  ilarble  Arch 
?';eetipgs.  May  we  bear  from  men  who  would  undertake 
t(j  l)e  there  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  or  Fridays  by  7  p.m. 
.ind  to  cany  the  stand  back  to  Thomas  Street.  The  follow- 
in</  mer>uags  are  arranged: — Fridav,  11th,  at  oAo,  Marble 
Arch.  H.  E.  Brown,  C.  Paul  Glidilon.  E.  Oakes;  at  7.4.'), 
Waltham.stow.  Hoc  Street,  Alfred  Cordell,  Kev.  U.  W. 
.Sorensen;  at  8  p.m.,  Kilburn,  The  Grangeway.  C.  Paul 
CJliddon.  J.  iNeAton  llan'is,  Ivy  Sheldon.  Sunday,  13tl),  at 
1I.4.J,  Le'N tonstone,  <'utside  The  Green  ^fan,  C.  Paul  Glid- 
don;  at  3. .30.  Hnmpstoad,  outside  .Tack  .Straw's  Castle,  J. 
.Newton  Harris,  Winifred  AN'ood  ;  at  S.lo,  Tottenliam,  cutside 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Alfred  C<irdell,  Basil  Tritton. 
Afonday,  14th,  nt  7  p.m..  Forest  Gate,  outside  G.E.H. 
Station.  M'.  H.  Hancock.  J.  Newton  Harris;  at  8  p.m., 
I  evtonstf)ne,  outside  G.E.]{.  Station.  Alfred  Cordell,  C. 
T'aul  Gliddon.  Tuesday,  1,5th,  at  5A5.  Marble  Arch,  C.  Paul 
Gliddon,  Winifred  Wood.  A\'ednesday,  16th,  at  7.45,  Stej)- 
iiey,  rornei  of  Commeicial  Road  and  Sutton  Street,  C.  Paul 
Gliddon;  at  8,  Catfoid,  outside  railway  station,  Alfred  Cor- 
dell. Horace  Fullei-.  Thursday.  17th,  at  5A5,  Marble  Arcli, 
W.  H.  Hancock,  E.  Alcock  Rush;  at  S,  Kenti.'ih  Town,  cor- 
ner of  Leigbton  Road  and  Kentish  Town  Road,  J.  B.  Lief, 
K.  Oakcvs.  Winifre<l  Wood.  Friday,  18th,  at  5.45,  Marble 
Areb.  H.  E.  Brown,  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Basil  Tritton;  at  7.45, 
Walihamstow,  corner  of  Hoe  Street  and  High  Street,  Alfred 
Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Soren.sen  ;  at  Kilburn.  Tli<"  Grange- 
uay,  H.  W.  Green,  J.  Xewton  Harris,  Ivy  Sheldon. 

C.  PAUI;  GMDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square.  W.C.I. 


"What  is  required  if  SOCIAL  LIFE  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  higher  level  is  not  merely  the  im- 
provement of  individuals,  but  a  FUNDA- 
MENTAL CHANCE  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  ITSELF." 
(Vi(U>  the  Aichbisliop.s'  Couimittoc  llepoit  on 
Clinslianity  and  ludustrial  Pioblenis.) 


How  the  change  may  be  effected  is 
set  forth  fully  in 

"New  Town" 

a  Proposal  in  Agricultural,  Industrial, 
Educational,  Civic  and  Social 
Re-construction. 

Edited  by  W.  R.  HUGHES,  M.A. 


2/-  net.    By  post  2/3. 

.Sp(»fial  Iciin.'i  for  (|UaBtitirs  from  Ihc  Noav 
Town  ♦Council,  27,  Oliaucerv  Lane,  Lomlou, 
W.C'.2. 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  BELIEF. 
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CHANGE. 
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FORECAST. 

By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
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THE  NATIONS  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

By  Sir  George  Paish 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH  AND  CITY 

STREETS. 

By  Jane  Atlanj,,  (Chicago)  - 
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CITIZENSHIP. 

By  Y.  R.  Worts,  M.A. 
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Eookland.     John  Ball. 


Just  by  cliaiicc'  a  day  oi  I  w  o  a;j(()  1.  picked  u])  and 
read  C.  H.  Norman's  oxcelleut  paniplilot,  published 
by  tlie  Independent  Labour  Parly,  entitled  "The 
llevolutionary  Spirit  in  Modern  Literature." 
JNoiman  points  out  the  difference  between  iSliake- 
speare's  day  and  ours,  in  the  relation  of  Literature 
to  the  Social  Conscience.  Shakespeare's  lig'ht- 
hearted  treatment  of  Jack  Cade  would  be 
impossible  at  the  present  time.  Turninf>'  over 
such  matters  in  my  mind,  I  wondered  tluit 
no  one  had  thought  of  dramatising  the  AVat 
TAder  rebellion.  There  is  Florence  Converse's  de- 
lightful story,  "Long  AVill,"  and  William  Morris' 
poem,  "John  Ball,"  but  I  knew  of  no  attempt  to  set 
forth  in  dramatic  form  one  of  tlie  greatest  moments 
in  the  history  of  English  Labour.  And  then,  by  a 
(!urious  coincidence,  there  was  put  into  mv  liands 
Halcott  Glover's  powerful  play,  "  Wat  Tyler,"  pub- 
lished for  half-a-crown  by  the  Bloomsbury  Press,  4, 
Bloomsbury  Place,  London,  W.C.l. 

I  welcome  this  play  for  several  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  tliose 
in  the  Socialist  and  Labour  movement  who  see  the 
l)ropaganda  value  of  art  to  exercise  their  gifts.  Tliis 
autumn  and  winter  sliould  see  many  public  peiform- 
ances  of  Halcott  Grlover's  work  by  such  bodies. 

The  author  has  made  one  mista'ke.  He  should 
have  called  his  play  "John  Ball."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  "mad  priest"  who  is  the  central 
figure.  And  when  at  the  last,  in  despair  at  the 
drunkenness  and  levity  that  has  weakened  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  he  disappears,  the  real  action 
of  the  play  comes  to  an  end. 

From  his  first  appearance,  Ball  is  seen  to  be  the 
true  leader  of  the  movement.  When  a  messenger 
announces  to  Tyler  that  the  lord  through  whose  do- 
main they  are  marching  is  anxious  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  people,  "proA'ided  that  he  being  a 
skilled  man  in  wars  and  in  policy  you  shall  admit 
him  to  our  councils  and  give  him  that  share  in  direc- 
tion which  belongs  to  his  rank."  Wat  Tyler  is  over- 
joyed. Jack  Straw,  however,  is  dubious  of  the  new 
recruit.  "Jack,  you  grieA  e  nie,  '  says  Tyler.  "The 
faithfulness  of  a  man  lies  in  his  soul,  not  in  his  coat. 
I  have  wanted  only  this  :  that  our  demand  should 
find  support  among  all  classes.  .  .  .  Ball,  you 
are  of  my  mind.  Speak!"  And  Ball  replies: 
"Valiant  leader;  honest,  trusting  man,  my  mind  is 
not  with  you." 

The  difference  between  the  priest  and  the  artisan 
becomes  increasinglj^  clear.  Tyler  is  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  enthusiasm  John  Ball  is  able  to  in- 
spire, but  he  suspects  his  religious  idealism.  "I 
made  this  rising  for  a  simjile  end,"  he  says,  "there 
is  no  end  to  what  you  would  set  going. "  There  you 
have,  set  side  by  side  with  the  finest  discrimination, 
two  types  to  be  found  in  the  Labour  movement  of 
to-day — the  "practical"  Trade  Unionist,  who  asks  no 
more  than  a  larger  wage  and  shorter  hours,  and  the 
revolutionary  idealist,  to  whose  programme  there  is 
no  eud. 


Wat  Tyler's  success  was  his  undoing.  Lacking 
the  stern  discipline  that  comes  from  a  genuinely  re- 
volutionary and  religious  purpose,  the  mob  he  has 
gathered  about  him  gives  way  to  all  manner  of 
licentiousness.  We  see  and  pity  their  childish  glee 
in  the  tmn  things  have  taken.  Mr.  Glover's  play 
sets  before  our  eyes,  in  graphic  manner,  the  forces, 
always  present  in  a  popular  movement,  of  disintegra- 
tion. Whether  intentionally  or  no,  the  dramatist 
has  nuide  us  feel  w^ith  tragic  force  the  futility  of 
such  leadership  as  that  of  the  Wat  Tylers  of  Labour. 

"My  A^oice,"  says  this  "leader,"  "is  no  more 
than  a  chance  trumpet  picked  up  on  the  roadside. 
Would  you  be  a  lord,  a  fool  in  scarlet,  taking  on 
yourself  to  think  for  others,  to  rule  them,  be  respon- 
sible for  them?  A  people's  man,  I,  out  and  out. 
T  take  my  colour  from  the  crowd — no  better,  no 
wiser,  no  worse  than  they.  They  believe  in  a  King, 
and  I,  too,  as  I've  found  him  in  fairy  tales;  but  in 
my  heart  ihei'e  is  but  one  King,  and  his  name  is 
Hodge." 

Straw  :  In  my  lieai  t,  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people  1  know, 
tlu'ie  is  a  great  need:  it  i.s  tor  a  Jeador.  1  saw  him  in  you; 
I  saw  him  in  John  Ba'll. 

Tyler:  Man,  Wat  Tyler  and  John  f3all  destroy  eacli 
other,  to  the  end  of  time.    Only  Hodge  remains. 

When  the  reader  has  put  down  this  play  there  will/ 
still  echo  in  his  mind  the  cry  of  the  disillusioned 
priest-democrat,  itself  an  echo  of  the  poignant 
tragedy  of  idealists  in  all  ages  who  lun'e  sought  to 
giA^e  direction  to  po^iular  discontent:  — 

"I-ost — lost — lost!  Abomination  and  desolation!  The 
People  who  came  singing.  .  .  .could  ye  not  watch  with  mo 
one  houry  Oh,  if  I  with  n)y  single  life  might  atone  fo/ 
all  the  evil  done  this  day,  for  the  \uiutterai3le  evil  of  this 
coming  night — I,  for  ever  among  the  damned !  Let  me  not 
live!  .  .  .  The  cool,  lapping  n  iter  calls  to  me.  Give  me  a 
sign  that  this  sacrifice  might  >)e  acceptable,  that  by  my 
death  the  hand  of  vengeance  might  bo  stayed!  Thou,  in 
other  days  hast  spoken  to  me;  one  word  now,  in  my 
uttermost  need!" 

There  comes  a  sound  of  drunken  voices,  renewed 
shrieks  from  the  city.  Ball  hears,  and  utters  a 
horrible  cry :  — 

Devils — devils !  Not  a  word,  but  the  w  ord  of  demons. 
Deceived,  deceived ! — in  my  miserable  pride,  I,  Avho 
thought  myself  the  messenger  of  heaven — duped,  damned, 
an  instrument  of  lu-ll !  Oh,  oh,  my  heart,  my  soul!  I 
have  known  great  darkness,  I  have  cried  in  pain;  but  my 
extremest  grief  wai  joy,  delight,  to  this!  My  God,  thou 
ha.it  forsaken  me  !  ' 

Though,  throughout  the  play,  one  is  kept  in  touch 
Avith  the  modern  situation,  the  writing  is  happily 
free  from  the  usual  cliches  of  Socialistic  rhetoric. 
Restraint,  deep  feeling,  and  not  a  little  in- 
sight, are  apparent.  But  most  of  all  the 
drama  is  to  be  valued  for  the  forceful  Avay  in 
which  is  pressed  home  the  need  for  the  type  of  leader- 
shi])  in  the  Social  Movement  Avhich  such  as  John 
Ball  could  give.  I  know  of  no  finer  artistic  setting 
of  the  theme  that  popular  discontent  needs,  and  mtist 
have,  for  its  triumph,  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
leadership. 

The  Bloomsbury  Press  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  the  appearance  and  contents  of  this,  its  first 
publication. 
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From  the  East  to  the  West. 


A  preat  crime  has  beeu  doue  in  tlie  name  ot  law 
in  the  Punjab.  Such  leinble  eruj)tious  oi  evil  leave 
their  legacy  ot  tlie  wreckage  of  ideals  behind  them. 
AYhat  happened  in  Jallianwala  Bagh  was  itself  a 
monstrous  progeny  ot  a  monstrous  wave  whicdi  tor 
four  years  had  been  defiling  God's  world  with  fire 
and  poison,  physical  and  moral.  The  immenseness 
of  the  sin  through  which  humanity  had  waded  aci  oss 
its  blood-red  length  of  agony  has  bi-ed  callousness 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  power  in  their  hands 
with  no  check  of  sympathy  within  or  fear  of  resist- 
ance without.  ... 

This  disruption  of  the  basis  of  civilisation  will 
continue  to  produce  a  series  of  moral  earthquakes, 
and  men  will  have  to  be  ready  for  still  further  suffer- 
ings. That  the  balance  will  take  a  long  time  to  be 
restored  is  clearly  seen  by  the  suicidal  ferocity  of 
vengefulness  ominously  tinging  red  the  atmosphere 
of  peace  deliberations. 

But  we  have  no  place  in  these  orgies  of  triumphant 
powers  rending  the  world  into  bits  according  to  their 
own  purposes.  ^Vhat  most  concerns  us  is  to  know 
that  the  moral  degradation  not  only  pursues  the 
people  inflicting  indignities  upon  the  helpless,  but 
also  their  victim.s.  The  dastardliness  of  cruel  in- 
justice, confident  of  its  impunity  is  ugly  and  mean, 
but  the  fear  and  impotent  anger  whicli  they  are  apt 
to  breed  upon  the  minds  of  the  weak  are  no  less 
abject. 

Brothers,  when  physical  force  in  its  arrogant  faith 
in  itself  tries  to  crush  the  spirit  ot  man,  then  comes 
the  time  for  him  to  assert  that  his  soul  is  indomit- 
able. We  shall  refu.se  to  be  afraid  and  to  own  moral 
defeat  hy  cherishing  in  our  hearts  foul  dreams  of 
retaliation.  The  tim,e  lias  come  for  the  victims  to 
be  the  victors  in  the  field  of  righteousness. 


When  brother  spills  the  l)h)0(l  of  his  biother  and 
exults  in  his  sin,  giving  it  a  liigii  sounding  name, 
when  he  tries  to  keep  the  blood  stains  fresh  on  the 
soil  as  a  memorial  of  his  anger,  then  God  in  shame 
conceals  it  under  his  green  grass  and  the  sweet 
purity  of  his  flowers. 

We  who  have  witnessed  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  in  our  neighbourliood — let  us  accept 
God's  own  office  and  cover  the  bloodstains  of  ini(iuity 
with  our  prayer : 

Rudra,  yad  te  dakshinam  mukham  tena  mam  palii 

nityan. 

With  thy  graciousness,  0  Terrible,  for  ever  save 
us. 

For  the  true  grace  comes  from  the  Terrible  who 
can  save  our  soul  from  fear  of  suffering  and  death 
in  the  very  midst  of  tenor,  and  from  vindictiveness 
in  defiance  ot  injury.  Let  us  take  our  lesson  from 
his  hand,  even  when  the  smart  of  the  pain  and  in- 
sult is  still  fresh, — the  lesson  that  all  meanness, 
cruelty,  and  untruth  are  for  the  obscurity  of  oblivion, 
and  only  tlie  ij()))le  and  true  are  for  eternity. 

Let  those  who  wish,  try  to  burden  the  minds  of 
the  future  with  stones  carrying  the  black  memoiy 
of  wrongs  and  their  anger,  but  let  us  bequeath  to 
the  generations  to  come  memorials  of  that  only 
which  we  can  revere — let  us  be  grateful  to  our  fore-  ^ 
fathers  who  have  left  us  the  image  of  our  Buddha 
who  conquered  self,  preached  forgiveness,  and 
spread  his  love  far  and  wide  in  time  and  space. 

RABmDEANATH  TAGORE. 

(Reprinted  from  "Foreign  Affairs"  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Editor.) 


An  Open  Letter 

Dear  Dr.  Horton, 

I  was  present  at  your  monthly  lecture  at  Lynd- 
hurst  Road  last  Sunday  evening.  It  is  greatly  to 
your  credit  and  that  of  youi-  church  that  such  a  sub- 
jec;t  as  "Revolution"  should  be  openlj^  billed  in  the 
respectable  district  of  Hampstead.  Revolution 
was  a  horribly  uncomfortable  thing  to  introduce  into 
such  surroundings.  How  would  they  take  it?  At 
the  end  of  the  lecture  I  was  aghast.  Not  at  the  way 
the  congregation  had  taken  it,  but  at  the  way  you 
had  taken  it.  Candidly,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  raise  ghosts  in 
Hampstead  unless  you  can  lay  them.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  brutal,  let  me  speak  straightly.  The 
conclusion  of  your  lecture  was  unworthy  of  you. 
You  suggested  that  after  all  we  could  still  sleep 
safely  because  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour 
Party  were  Christian  men.  You  had  evidently 
brooded  on  the  subject  till  you  had  become  unnerved. 
This  aspect  of  your  lecture  had  impressed  Mr.  Harold 
Spender,  who  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  discussion 
afterwards  that  one  way  to  encourage  revolution 


to  Dr.  Horton. 

was  to  live  in  mortal  fear  of  it. 

LTnderlying  the  whole  of  your  lecture  was  the  as- 
sumption that  a  revolution  must  necessarily  be  a 
bloody  revolution,  and  in  your  anxiety  to  avoid  it 
you  would  still  go  on  propping  up  our  present  rotten 
social  system.  God  forbid  that  I  should  travesty 
what  you  said  ;  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  when  you 
stated  that  our  only  hope  was  in  Christ,  the  sugges- 
tion was  that  He  should  rather  save  us  from  the  con- 
sequences than  the  causes  of  revolution.    .    .  . 

If  you  would  avoid  a  bloody  revolution,  preach 
the  real  revolution.  The  cure  for  revolution  is  more 
revolution.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  revolution,  preach 
it !  Welccmie  it ! !  The  perfect  love  of  our  fellow- 
man  will  cast  out  the  fear  of  revolution  ;  it  will 
bring  a  revolution  that  shall  make  not  only  this 
England  of  ours,  but  of  the  whole  wide  world,  a 
place  for  brothers  to  dwell  in. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  b.  HOLMES, 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  Juno  lltb,  1920. 


In  the  Open. 


Tho  call  of  the  opeu  iiir  is  boaid  tliroughout  our  laiul. 
Tlio  strc'.'t  and  ];ul)lic  places  arc  tluougcd.  indoor  intH'tings 
u\i',  desc'itcd.  K\vt\  tho  cinemas  and  luusic  halls  have  for 
the  jiiomont  lost  some  of  tlieir  attraction.  Men  and  women 
with  .a  liNin;^  )iu\s.sn;^o  to  pr(Klaini  iiave  now  their  oppoi-- 
tunity.  jVinileb.s  wan<leriiig  soon  lo-ifs  its  charm  iiiui  au 
outhusiasLic  propagandist  is  «arndy  wclconie<l.  Tiiere  are 
two  classes  ot  speakers  «  ho  nci  vr  fail  to  attrac-t  a.  crowd — 
those  who  have  souiething  pleasing  to  say  and  those  who 
are  ;j;ood-lnnno\iredly  prcn  (w  ati\ e.  >orno  of  oui-  readers  have 
not  heea  .•■■low  to  take  np  tiie  challenge  and  set  up  their 
[ilatiorins  at  stieet  coi-ners  an(.l  in  tho  parks.  It  is  inteiest- 
mg  to  wander  'loni  suuid  to  stai\(i.  Iist(>n  to  the  message, 
and  watch  its  recei)i;ion. 

One  of  the  Uiost  typical  ol  these  meetings  is  to  he  found 
near  the  newsiKiper  kiosk  in  llyfle  Park,  on  1'uesday,  Tluirs- 
<lay,  an  l  Krida>,  hoLwi'cn  the  hours  of  (j  to  8  p.m.  There 
may  lie  found  a  slight  wooden  structure,  distinguished  from 
ilie  rest  liy  having  a  cop.\  ol  the  "(  i-usadci'"'  pin!UKl  in  front 
(if  the  rail.  On  this  lostrum  is  an  enthusiastic  man  or 
\\omari  uttering  str.uige  sayings  which  are  eagerly  listeiu'd 
to  hy  .in  ever  groniiig  crowd.  After  the  .'■])eaker  has  de- 
livered his  jOid,  qur.-,tions  are  invite<l  ami  without  a  pause 
point  after  point  is  taken  up  and  keenly  dehated  hetwcen 
the  speak(>r  and  one  or  more  of  his  hearers.  The  practical 
implication  of  l?evolution<u\  ("hristianity  is  tho  theme  hui 
its  illustrations  cover  the  entire  world  of  ])olitics,  (conomic*, 
and  social  life.  Not  until  the  leader  is  entirely  exhausted 
does  thy  fire  of  questions  show  signs,  of  slackening. 

Then  follous  a  steady  movement  towards  the  gate  where 
our  "Crusader''  seller  is  perlorce  stationed  as  no  print«Hi 
II  after  is  allowed  to  f)e  sold  or  distrihuted  in  tho  Park  itself. 
J-le  and  his  little  wheel  chair  are  getting  quite  a  familiar 
Sight  HOW  and  he  does  a  hrisk  trade  amongst  those  whose 
interest  or  curiosity  Ic^id  them  to  desire  further  information 
on  the  points  that  have  heeu  raised  indde  the  gates.  Some 
Id-be  Iniyers  have  even  heen  knoivn  to  follow  our  friend 
into  a  neighbouring  Tea  shop  in  their  desire  to  ohtain  a  copy 
(li  our  hi-ave  little  paper. 

But  Hyde  I'ark  is  not  the  only  pla^e  where  this  kind  of 
]-ropnganda  is  carried  on.  A  glance  at  the  wwkly  list  will 
shovv  that,  usually  two  meetings  are  held  on  each  evening 
and  the  area  could  he  much  widened  weie  more  helpers  avail- 
afile.    The  help  needed  is  el  three  kinds. 


If  a  meeting  is  to  h»  really  successful,  some  i"eliable  person 
iiiust  umlertake  to  be  at  tho  agreed  spot  with  something  in 
tho  nature  <»f  a.  plattorm  and  with  a  bundle  of  "Crusaders" 
lor  .sahi.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  speaker  than 
to  turn  up  foi-  a  meeting  and  disco\er  that  no  one  else  is 
sufliciently  interested  to  put  in  an  apiK>arance.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  an  unknown  ex[K?rience  but  it  is  getting  rarer 
and  will  probably  e**a.so  altogether  when  the  objec.-t  of  our 
]iropagatida  is  iiioie  widely  understood  and  apprwiated. 

The  iioxt  need  is  ior  a  number  of  people  whose  main  busi- 
ness is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  crowtl.  Thus  the  speaker  is 
spar<>;l  that  sickening  feeling  of  isolation  which  often  comes 
e.i-r  hi  11  like  a  flood  if  he  has  to  mtnint  a  lonely  platform 
and  draw  his  own  crowd.  If  in  addition  these  friends  will 
surround  him  with  an  itmosphere  of  prayer  and  sympathy, 
the  success  of  the  meeting  is  practically  assured.  Kuither 
he  lp  can  sometimes  lir  given  by  judicious  and  well-thought- 
out  (piestion  in  places  where  the  audience  has  not  yet  founil 
•  is  bearings  and  got  on  familial-  terms  with  the  platform, 
'ibis  may  .sfeiii  to  the  uninitiated  a.  very  unimportant  pie(-e 
ol  work  but  the  speaker  views  it  in  an  entirelv  different 
liglit. 

Finally  we  nnist  have  more  speakers  if  we  are  to  take  full 
.idxant  ige  of  this  great  opportunity.  Open-air  speaking  is 
h\  no  nie.ins  easy  work  Init  it  is  well  worth  atteni|)ting. 
\Vlieii  Ihlled  to  speak  our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
1  ro))aganvlists  usually  wake  up  with  a  feeling  that  something 
dreadful  is  lianging  ovei-  them  and  their  first  conscious 
thought  is  an  involuntary  prayer  for  rain.  Ihxt  once  on  the 
1  latform  w  ith  the  ojiening  remarks  safely  uttered  all  reluct- 
ance disappears  in  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  themo 
and  lb"-  opportunity.  The  element  of  danger  is  also  begin- 
ning to  be  dimly  felt.  The  police  listen  to  us  doubtfully 
and  wonder  whether  we  are  talking  politics  or  Christianity. 
The  former  may  become  dangerous  unless  carefully  waK-hed. 
The  latter  is  regarded  at  present  as  quite  innocuous  and 
rot  to  be  feared.  How  long  this  will  continue  to  be  the  casi- 
depends  on  us.  So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  talk  we 
siiall  be  unmolested.  As  soon  as  our  talk  begins  to  material- 
ise in  action  other  things  will  happen.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  AMiilst  the  world  is  indifferent  to  us  we  shall  accom- 
plish little.  When  we  once  succeed  in  makinj;  clear  the  iii<- 
plications  of  our  faitii  persecution  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.    It  is  to  tliis  sort  of  propaganda  we  invite  yon. 

N.H. 


An  Apostle  o{  Socialism. 


The  Brilisli  tSocialisl  movcinout  Ims  suffered  a 
severe  loss  hy  the  deatli  of  J.  liruce  GUtsier,  who, 
after  a  lonp"  and  exha\i.stiii,o-  illness — he  had  been 
confined  io  his  room  for  nearly  18  month.s — jiassed 
peacefully  and  gently  away  on  Friday  last. 

A  colleague  writes: — Brttce  Glaaier  was  bom  in 
1859,  and  his  early  days  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the 
vScottish  Highlands.  He  came  later  to  Glasgow,  and 
as  a  yotmg  man  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
Irish  Land  League  and  Henry  George  campaigns. 
Direct  work  for  a  Socialist  organisation  almost  im- 
mediately followed,  and  he  joined  the  Democratic 
Federation  in  1883.  »Shortly  after  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  William  Morris  and  the  Socialist  League, 
the  spirit  of  wliich  was  fai-  move  in  harmony  wilh 
his  temperament. 

Association  witli  Keit  Hardic  followed,  and  almost 
from  the  inception  of  the  LL.P.  he  became  actively 
associated  with  it,  together  with  his  devoted  wife, 
Katherine  St.  John  Conway,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1898.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  T.L.P.  in  1897,  became  its  first  chairman 
in  succession  to  Keir  Hardie  in  1900,  has  been  editor 


of  its  official  organ,  the  "Labour  Leader,"  and  its 
quarterly  "Socialist  lleview,"  a  Parliamentaiy  can- 
didate, polling  3.97G  votes  for  Bordesley  in  190G,  a 
local  councillor  and  guardian,  and  all  the  time  a 
most  active  propagandist  of  the  principles  he  held 
dear.  He  was  au  in.spirer  and  idealist,  before  all 
else — an  International  Socialist.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  work  of  others  to  say  that  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  strong  anti-militarist  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  I.L.P.  Personally,  he  held  that  it 
was  wrong  for  Socialists  to  participate  in  war,  what- 
ever tlie  ostensible  grotmds,  but  he  also  recogni.sed 
that  tliis  view  had  not  come  to  be  generally  held 
by  Socialists,  and,  as  sometimes  he  would  point  out, 
Socialism  was  not  the  only  self-appraised  power  for 
peace  and  civilisation  which  failed  to  prevent  tiie 
war. 

Socialism  lo  Bruce  Glasier  meant  Freedom,  joy 
of  Life,  the  displacement  of  individual  gain  by  co- 
operation for  the  collective  good — not  only  the 
Socialisation  of  wealth,  but  of  our  lives,  our  hearts, 
— ourselves, and  "Lo !  its  light  is  in  the  world  and 
its  tiiumph  is  heralded  in  every  wind." 


lav.  J  nil.'  11  111,  1020. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


i 

Q  Vartieulart   about    the  C.C.F.    may    he    had  on 

application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  fellowship,  25,  liride 
L'lne,  London,  E.CA.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  'The  vitnimum  annual 
subscriptions  for  new  members  is  Is.  bd.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jor  all  -who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  /Sadg':a, 
ftndants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
Postage  2d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
core  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.weaUh 
Fellowship,  2.3,  liride  Lane,  London,  E-C.^.  Put  your  vambir 
and  initiali  on  left-hand  top  cornei-  of  envelope. 

How  to  Make  a  Fellowship  World. 

ill  tlic  C'.(M''.  are  in  the  tliick  of  a-  fi<^-Iii.  a 
confiifl  of  idea.s.  "Amor  Yincit  Omnia,"  i.s  boiii^' 
ohalleng-ed  on  every  side,  every  day.  And  otten  we 
exi)end  oiir  ei)er<>:ie.s  upon  feeble  little  act.s  of  war- 
fare, and  wear  onr  spirits  thin  while  ac  complish  in  fj- 
very  little.  At  times  we  are  utterly  Meary,  and 
wonder  whether,  after  all.  Love  is  the  strongest 
force  in  the  world.  The  work  of  the  C.C.F.  is  truly 
in  the  world  of  ideas  ;  we  have  to  carefully  plant  and 
t^'nd  the  liviii<r  thought  of  Fellowshi])  in  the  hearts 
of  other.s.  But  its  work  is  also  on  a  higher  plane — 
the  spiritual.  It  is  there  that  the  real  victory  is 
won ;  and  from  this  vantage-ground  we  see  eveiy- 
thing  in  a  new  light.  Therefore  it  is  that  there 
exists  within  the  Fellowshij)  a  group  of  peoi)le  who 
have  jdedged  themselves  to  this  unceasing  claiming 
of  the  Kingdom  where  it  may  be  claimed,  to  a 
"courageous  stepping  out  into  the  ])ig  free  spates 
wliere  Cod  is." 

The  League  of  Prayer. 

In  1916,  this  little  group  began  to  gather.  They 
called   themselves   the   League  of  Prayer.  But 
"prayer"  was  undersrood  in  its  very   widest  and 
deepest  sen.se.    As  2515  (Finchley)  puts  it:  "The 
foiTii  or  manner  of  prayer  may  with  one  he  simple 
supplication    or   petition;    with    another,  strong 
affirmation,  the  prayer  of  confidenl,  expectant  failti  ; 
with  yet  another,  silent  realisation  of  the  Omni- 
presence of  Good."    "Whatever  it  may  mean  to  the 
individual,  we  are  certain  that  in  corporate  con- 
centration ui)on  a  subject  or  a  person,  we  are  putting 
ourselves  in  the  line  of  Divine  power,  and  co-operat- 
.  ing  with  it.    AVe  learn  many  things  :  among  them, 
*l.;it  love  never  faileth  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
power.    The  League  of  Prayer  Avorks  (juietly, 
1  little  is  .said  about  it.    But  it  is  necessary  that 
aims  and  methods  shouhl  sometimes  he  set  forth, 
it  is  the  veiy  l)ackhone  of  the  C.C.F.    For,  as 
(Mansfield)  reminds  us:   "Once  let  spiritual 
s  be  undeislood,  material  things  must  answer 
\  obey."      Our  ])urpo.se,  then,  in  thus  banding 
■telves  together  is  to  seek  with  greater  diligence 
It  treasure  of  divine  life  that  Ood  has  hidden  in 
heart  of  man,  thai  "what  is  dceix'st  AVithin  us 
V  escape  into  our  words  and  acts"  ;  that  we  may 
lin  to  composure  and  serenity  of  sj)irit,  in  success 
I  and  non-succe.ss.  joy  and  sorrow,  and  to  confident 
'nmmunion  at  all  times  with  the  seen  and  un.seen 
'd,  so  that  we  may  render  nuire  faithful  and 


Morihy  service;  tor  we  believe  that  all  the  great 
];)ioblems  of  our  time  wait  for  their  solution  by  God- 
m^piied  men  and  women.  To  this  end  we  set  apart 
a  portion  of  each  day  for  fjuiel  tJioughl  and  jmiyer, 
following  a  very  simple  method. 

"Let  thy  .soul  tread  .softly  in  tlici», 
Like  a  saint  in  Heaven,  un.sliotl ; 

For  to  be  alone  in  .silence 

is  to  l)e  at  homo  with  Go<l." 

Fellows  who  would  like  further  particulars  of  our 
method,  and  of  the  books  that*  have  been  found  most 
helj)ful,  are  asked  to  send  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  the  Organiser,  League  of  Prayer.  Sug- 
gestions also  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  aiid  in.spira- 
tions  and  expeiiences  that  have  come  to  those  who 
are  following  this  Way  of  Prayer — if  these  can  b(' 
shai(>d. 

Fellowship  Gardening. 

The  a])0ve  has  dealt  chii'tiy  with  ourselves  and  snr  work, 
t'ut  you  can  glimpse  the  power  el  our  Fellowship  it  its 
ihought.s  were  hovering  around  one  meinhor  who.so  needs 
'.>ere  great,  or  one  six-eia!  piece  ot  work.  When  from  time 
to  lime  those  who  specially  need  u.s  are  mentioneil  in  this 
page  will  you  take  it  as  a  call  to  you,  to  inchide  them  in 
y<Hir  daily  "gardening,"  as  3585  ( Bex  ley  Heath)  so  aptly 
expresses  it.^ 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

oOol  (t^iiliam),  wiio  joined  us  last  .July,  when  just  de- 
inohili.sed,  stiil  noods  that  warm  hand-grip  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  C.C.F.  He  is  willing  to  he  cntiiusiastic  and  to 
work  for  Kellouship  if  someone  will  explain  ways  and  means. 
I'ond  of  hooks  r.nd  walking,  and  interested  in  swial  nuitters, 
etc.,  he  finds  his  church  not  wide  enough  for  him,  and 
Jjondon  a  lonely  place. 

5405  (Manchester),  a  secretary,  specially  interested  in 
education  and  the  study  of  languages,  and  iii  leligion  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  and  Fellowship  tvpe,  would 
like  to  meet  Follows  in  Manchester;  she  would  also  cone- 
s[)ond  in  French  or  German. 

Will  5331  (York)  write  to  4385  (Chorley),  a  ship's  steward 
)!eeding  Fellowship.'' 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

46.]  (Wolsingham) :— Words  fail  us  in  trying  to  thank  you 
for  your  last  letter  with  its  helpfulness;  our  heartiest  "co. 
operation  is  yours. 

Helpers. 

Headquarters  is  very  grateful  indetnl  to  those  Fellows  who 
have  come  forward  to  give  and  to  oft'er  clerienl  work:  ^.39 
(Beaconsficld)  and  h(>r  Chums.  1597  ami  2495  (Brighton), 
5109  (Canterhury),  5349  (Kilhurn),  and  677  and  3099  (T*. 
liOndon). 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

AVe  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
.^enptions  J..S.,  G.B.,  E.T.  (all  of  Newcastle,  Is.  6d.  each)  • 
F.R.  (Dalston,  2s.  6d.) ;  M.B.,  i\[.M.  (Fos.sowav  2s  Gd' 
each);  D.S.  (Beith,  2s.);  A.  McK.  D.  (Moffat,  2s.); 
H.  Ll.-.J.  (Stockton  Heath,  5s.);  M.A.T.  (E.  l?oldon,  2s  6d.) ; 
K.D.  (Doncastei-,  Is.  6d.) ;  P.K.  (Marlhoiough,  2s.);  E.A  W 
'MaHhorough,  2s.);  P.Y.  (Sheffield,  Is.  6d.l  ;  R.H.  (Fre- 
mantle,  W.  Australia,  6s.  lOd.) ;  L.P.  (Liverpool  '-"s  )  • 
W.H.  (Stockton-on-Tees.  2s.  6d.) ;  T.H.  (Saltburn,  7s.  3d.)i 
L..J.  (Holloway,  2s.  G<1.) ;  L.M.S.  (Burton.  Is  6<1.) :  M  L. 
(Small  He.ith,  Is.);  F.G.H.  (Small  Heath,  Is.). 

We  w.-^lcomo  tho  following  new  members: — D  B.M  (]\fan- 
chester,  .5405,  Is,  6d.)  :  F.P.  (BHton  Ferry,  5391,  Is.  6d.) 
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Bruce  Clasier. 

From  what  provod  to  ho  his  doath-hod  Unioo  Ghisier  a 
few  weeks  ago  sent  out  tfis  message  to  h,s  co.mades  in 
Socialist  „u)femenf.-"T  «eon.  to  bo  oa  a  wa  tow^^^ 
to  he  looking  down  at  all  Inimanity.    And  it  is  wondi  lull> 
iood   wondoTtullv  beautiful.    All  the  meanness  and  ughne.s 
^n?;d(is),ness  aVe  passing  things     We  Imve  m  y  to  a^^^ 
to  the  be.t  for  the  best  to  resimnd     Kv  ei  >    *>        J'"'"^  ] 
and  deed  helps  to  bring  the  new  Society         v.a.u.  All 
efforts  to  get  it  without  love  will  fail. 


Profit  Sharing. 


To  what  extent,  says  "The  Call,"  ''P^lf\:^^;:^l 
rnmn-ended  itself  to  the  workers  as  an  altcriuit  \e  to  tlie 
exmSSon  oi^  -ap.tal,  and  what  proportion  of  the  plunder 
.X"  does  filter  back  to  the  plundered  l.y  the  operation  ot 
fhisP  sol  ^es  may  l^r  gathered  from  a  bri,.f  examination  oi 
i  ve,>o  4  lateh'  Sod  b^  the  Ministry  of  Labour  dealing  with 
the  'pr^ioi  U  "Movement-  suue  its  incopfion  over 
GG  years  ago.  ,•  n  „ 

The  outstanding  facts  revealed  in  the  report  are  as  follows  • 

involved  being  2-13,000.  ,  ,  „ 

Of  the  abandoned  schemes  the  cause  of  t  Knr  bieakdm 
in  13  cases  was  unknown;  in  six  failure  -as  due  to  <hath  of 

^Kakt^h:uS^^«S:;fnJ\nr^;r:t^ 

on  ^he  part  oi  employers  and  employees  or  similar  causes. 

While  in--y  ^^r^me  firms  1.^^  ^en  tura^  to^V^X 
'^t^\.ete£p^t  5  to  0  ,.r^ent.-the  e.uiva- 
lent  of  two  or  three  weeks  wages  (say  £10). 

So  that  what  it  all  amounts  to,  at  the  outs.de       that  a 
quarter  million  wo,ki>eople  (out  of  a  I-^-l^^^o^U'i    '  ui 
millions)  have  for  some  years  been  '■^l^^^^'^^.  ""-P^'  '^'^"ur- 

the  desired  effect. 

The  Decay  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  -1  striking  article  entitled  "A  Rev<)lution  from  within'' 
the  'Nat  on"  shows  how  power  is  slipping  from  Par  .anient 
After  speUing  of  "direct  action"  methods  the  writer  goes 
on  tO'  say  : —  •  ■  +• 

A  newer  feature  still  is  the  loss  of  constructive  initiative 
from  the  Government  to  other  bodies.  In  this  development 
there  a  e  very  hopeful  signs.  Ten  years  ago  it  looked  as  i 
{{.r tendency  ^f or  the  Central  Governmenyo  a^3«o,0,  a  real 
powe-  and  authority  was  growing  rapidly  and  inoMtably. 
To  day  ^t  has  been  arrested.  A  Government  with  such  con- 
trol over  Parliament  as  no  previous  Government  has  enjoyed 
has  proved  itself  utterly  destitute  of  creative  ideas.  If  we 
ook^at  Ireland,  we  see  that  the  G-ernmen  has  merely 
taken  somebody  else's  scheme  and  asked  feir  Edwaid  C.ison 
tc  make  such  modifications  as  he  dares.  In  education  i  s 
policy  has  been  too  timid  and  pedestrian  to  excite  t  e 
slightest  enthusiasm.  Or  take  the  mmmg  problem  Ihu 
Miners'  Federation  produce  a  scheme  a  good  part  of  wfiich 
commends  itself  to  the  acute  and  dispassionate  judgment  of 
Air  Justice  Sankev.  What  scheme  has  the  Government: 
^p.ut  the  capital  illustration  of  all  is  housing.  Has  any 
Government  ever  collapsed  so  ingloriously  before  an  urgent 
task:' 

If  all  that  had  happened  had  heen  that  the  Government 
had  shown  itself  incapable  of  reconstruction,  there 
no  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  humiliating  spectacle.  But  tlie 
failure  of  the  Government  has  been  followed  by  a  welcome 
revival  of  initiative  outside  the  official  world.  Houses  wero 
uraent'v  needed,  and  the  Government  were  quite  iinable  to 
supply  them.    In  this  emergency  local  authorities  have  had 


to  look  to  themselves  and  to  the  trade  unions.  In  a  num 
of  places  houses  are  bc-ing  supplied  by  direct  building,  . 
m  one  town  where  tra<lo  unionism  was  piactically  unkn< 
Ion  years  ago  a  middle  class  Borough  (Jouncil  are  work 
harmonio.islv  with  ilu-  trade  unions,  liaving  been  con^ 
to  this  arrangement  by  the  sheer  impo8sil)ility  of  obi^ 
liou.ses  by  anv  other  method.  But,  of  course,  the  m 
portant  deAelopmcnt  is  tiie  creation  of  Guilds,  first  in 
Chester  and  now  in  London^  which  bid  fair  to  revolutiO) 
the  building  industry,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  form 
ganisod  i)Ui)lic  service  on  democratic  lines. 

Bertrand  Russell  on  The  Dictatorship. 

Uertrand  Russell,   in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
English  Review"  for  June,  writes  thus: — 

livery  strong  conception  of  human    life    tends  toj 
tiirougii  three  phases.    In  the  first,  it  is  amiable,  h" 
tarian,  persuasive,  seeking  to  convince  by  argument 
than  by  force.    In  the  second  phase,  having  acquired 
tain  strength    and  roused  an  opposition  of  a  certain 
noss,  it  cease's  to  be  amiable  and  becomes  militant,  jusl 
ing  its  Miilitancy  by  the  belief,  inherited  from  the  air' 
pliase,  that  its  victo'ry  will  bring  the  millenium.    In  the 
)>i!ivse,  having  acquired  power,  it  becomes  oppressive 
cruel.    Christianity  exhibited  the  first  of  these  phases 
to  the  time  of  Constantine ;  in  the  Crusades  it  exhibitc 
>^econd ;  in  the  Inquisition  it  exhibited  the  third.  Capi 
has.pa'j.ied  through  similar  phase?.    In  Adam  Smith,  C 
and'  Rright  we  see  its  amiable  phase.    In  its  overth 
feudal  in.stitutions  it  exhibited  its  militant  phase 
oxiVloitation  of  inferior  races,  and  the  anti-Socialist  rci„ 
terror,  we  see  its  ttiiid,  tyrannical  phase.    The  siinie  tl 
has  happened  as  regards  Nationalism,  though  here  tli< 
cf  development  is  different  in  difi'erent  nations,  acc 
to  their  strength.     Mazzini  exhibited  its  amiable 
Hismarck  its  militant  phase,  and  modern  Imperiaiil 
tyrannical  phase. 

Socialism  has  passed,  with  the  accession  of  Lenin,  fro 
amiable  to  the  militant  stage.  In  so  passing,  it  ha 
I'luch  of  its  attractiveness  for  certain  types  of  mind, 
are  those  who  feel  acutely  the  evils  of  the  existing 
and  desire  ardently  the  existence  of  a  world  free  from 
evils,  who  yet  shrink  from  the  stern  conflict  which 
volved  in  getting  rid  of  them. 


"COD   AND  BREAD." 

The  Gild  Shop,  31,  Palmerston  Read,  Walt 
stow,  3.17,  has  published  the  first  of  a  series 
'  Gild  Pamphlets."    It  is  by  lieginald  Sore: 
and  carries  the  above  title.    The  price  is  twop 
Its  scope  inay  be  gathered  from  some  of  its  hea 
—"Economics  and  the  Soul,"  "The  Revoluti 
Spirit,"    "The   Blindness   of  Christians," 
Catholic   Church,"    "The   Red   Flag    and  Je 
Christ."    It  is  written  in  a  racy  and  popular  stj 
and  will  make  good  propaganda  material. 


OOMINATION    OR    BROTH ER HOOD.— Lunch  hour 
drosses  on  this  subject  will  lie  given  by  Rev.  Wa 
Walsh.   D.D.,  at  Devonshire  Hou.se,  13G  Bisliopsg 
E.C.,  1.20  to  l.oO  p.m.  on  Mondays.    June  14th.:  ' 
Universal  Basis  of  Morals." 


FELLOWSHIP    SERVICES  Every    Sunday,  Kensini 

Town  Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quartei 
6.30,  Miss  Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music, 
Martin  Shaw. 
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The  Outlook. 


place  350  prisoners  were  kept  iri  a  biiilding-  intended 
for  fifty.  All  the  newer  trade  unions  are  suppressed 
and  the  older  ones  greatly  restricted,  while  the  rig-ht 
to  strike  has  been  abolished.  There  are  the  most 
elaborate  systems  of  censorship  and  espionage  upon 
opinion.  Of  the  murders,  kidnappings,  tortures, 
and  violations  of  persons  suspected  of  Socialist  ten- 
dencies, the  report  gives  ample  and  gruesome  de- 
tails. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  report  has 
pioduced  an  immediate  effect  in  Hungary.  A 
"Daily  Herald"  correspondent  writes  that  at  a. 
tSecret  Session  of  the  Huug-arian  National  Assembly, 
Count  Apponyi  said  :  — 

"We  oannot  rorivc  tho  dead,  lint  peihaps  we  can  re- 
fovoi-  tho  sympathy  which  Hungary  has  forfeited  aliroad. 

mnst  aspiro  to  do  so,  for  the  fjaijonr  Party  will  rule 
Enp;land  soon,  and  only  tlie  British  workers  can  effect  a 
revision  of  the  Peace  Tieaty. 

"  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Hungarian  officers  are 
perpetrating  endless  grim  outrages.  Civilian  and  military 
bands  continue  to  commit  blood-curdling  murders." 


AS  an  indication  of  the  political  instability  of 
Europe,  take  these  events  of  the  last  week. 
In  Italy  the  Cabinet  has  been  defeated  on 
the  first  day  of  its  meeting-  with  the  Chamber.  The 
Austrian  Coalition  has  collapsed,  and  Dr.  Renner 
has  resignexl.  The  Gennan  Election  results  are  of 
an  indecisive  character  and  i)oint  to  a  further  poli- 
tical crisis  in  (he  nejir  fiituie.  The  I'olish  Cabinet 
has  lesigned.  In  Greece  they  are  talking-  of  estab- 
lishing: a  I{ei)ublic.  Add  to  these  the  g-rowing- 
embitterment  of  French  feeling  towards  tliis  coun- 
try, the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Near  East,  the 
unrest  among-  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  'peoples,  and 
the  pra(-,tical  de(-laration  of  war  against  Irehuid,  and 
il  does  not  look  as  tliough  we  might  PX])ect  to 
settle  down"  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  delcg-a^cs  of. the  Labour  Party,  wlio  were 
sent  t<)  Hungary  at  (he  invitation  of  Horthy's 
Government,  liavc  issued  a  report  confirming- 
the  existence  of  a  White  Terror.  As  the  "Nation" 
observes,  their  conclusion.s  are  in  flat  contradiction 
with  the  official  British  re])orts.  The  document  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  no  less  than  12,000  peisons 
'•till  imprisoned  or  intenred  without  trial,    In  one 


^T^HE  gift  of  £1,205,000  from  the  Eockefeller 
I  Foundation  to  University  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital  Medical  School,  is 
one  of  those  dramatic  and  arresting-  acts  by  which 
occasionally  the  Capitalist  startles  the  world.  As 
a  slight  return  to  the  world  whose  labour  had  pro- 
duced this  wealth,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  millionaires.  The  inter- 
national character  of  the  donation  gives  it  a  special 
value  at  the  present  time. 


THE  Attorney  for  the  American  distillers  has 
acknowledged  the  final  defeat  of  the  IVets. 
"National  Prohibition  is  clamped  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreime 
Court  delivered  in  Washington  on  June  7th,"  say.-*; 
the  "Nation."  Whatever  may  be  the  veal  motive 
of  this  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  an  amazing  attempt 
at  changing  the  habits  of  a  vast  population,  and 
shows  to  what  length  a  people  will  go  when  they  are 
convinced  of  the  need  of  a  change.  When  shall  we 
have  a  similar  movement  with  regard  to  the  social 
conditions  which  encourage  drunkenness?  That 
America  is  not  yet  prepared  for  this  further  step  is 
shown  by  the  choice  of  the  Big  Business'candidate 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  Party. 
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*^  The  Backward 
Glance. 

There  is  sonie- 
lliint;'  not  (|iiite 
f  air  i  n  1  Iv  e 
coniparisoMs  so 
fre(iueiitly  iiuulc 
1)  e  t  w  e  e  u  the 
Clirisiianlty  of  the 
firs(  and  thai  of 
ilie  Iwenlietli  cen- 
lury.  Surely  tlie 
world  lias  not  retrograded  in  the  manner  these  con- 
trasts would  suggest.  The  effort  of  all  tlie  eenltiries 
cannot  have  been  for  nougiil. 

Aud  yet  wheu  the  Church,  dei)icled  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  put  along'side  the  Church  of  to- 
day, it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  other  conclusion. 

But  we  nui.^t  not  overlook  one  important  fact. 
Life  at  the  present  time  is  a  tliousand  times  more 
complicated  than  it  was  in  the  age  in  whicli  Christ- 
ianity was  born.  The  economic  and  commercial 
system  that  we  must  either  Christi;inise  or  destroy 
is  a  highly  devek)ped  affair,  reaching  out  to  tiie  ends 
of  the  earth,  employing  in  its  defence  the  armies 
and  navies  of  Empires  su(di  as  the  Ancient  World 
never  saw,  and  creating  needs  which  Kome  never 
knew.  The  life  of  the  humblest  individual  to-day 
is  ministered  to  by  innumerable  agencies  of  whicdi 
our  ancestors  were  entirely  ignorant.  To  master  the 
machinery  of  this  complex  organisation  requires  n 
dynamic  more  powerful  than  anything  yet  known. 
As  the  admiral  of  a  modern  fleet  must  be  acquainted 
with  sciences  the  veiy  names  of  which  Nelson  had 
never  heard,  and  as  an  express  train  re([uires  to 
moA'e  it  a  power  unnecessary  for  the  stage  coa(di.  so 
the  task  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day  is  more  difficult 
than  that  whi(di  was  set  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 
As  the  Avorld  develops,  as  human  tliought  becomes 
more  subtle,  as  human  uatuie  becomes  more  varied, 
Religion  has  a  heavier  mass  to  penetrate,  a  moie 
formidable  antagonist  to  encounter. 

It  is  on  the  complexity  of  life  that  so  much  of 
our  Christianity  breaks  down.  As  we  read  our  New 
Testament  it  seems  simple  enough.  Then  wlien  we 
begin  to  apply  it,  difficulties  at  once  I'eveal  them- 
selves. Shall  we  sell  all  our  goods  and  gi^^e  to  the 
poor.^  How  has  the  new  status  of  women  affected 
the  question  of  marriage!'  Shall  we  oppose  a  Gov- 
ernment which  professes  to  be  Christian — is  the  old 
antithesis  of  God  and  ("';psar  as  clear  now  as  once  it 
war  ? 

The  ethical  simplicities  of  the  past  lose  themselves 
in  the  complexities  of  the  present. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
no  such  cause  for  discouragement  as  might  seem  a* 
the  first  glance  to  be  the  case.  The  Spirit  of  Je,sus 
to-day  is  attacking  evils  of  which  the  first  preachers 
of  His  gospel  were  ignorant.  They  only  glanced  at 
chattel  slavery.  Not  only  has  chattel  slaverv  largely 
disappeared,,  but  vro  are  buckling  on  our  amour  to 


deal  with  wage  slavery,  the  evil  of  which  they  jiioli- 
ably  would  not  have  understood. 

But  these  considerations  have  a  bearing  on  an- 
other mattei'.  The  habit  of  lefeiring  us  back  to  the 
I)iecedent  of  earlier  times,  as  in  the  (|uestion,  "AV^'as 
,)esus  a  Socialist?"  is  beside  Die  mark.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Man  has  grown— that  his  world  is  a 
more  complicated  world.  The  demand  for  "the 
Simple  Clospel"  makes  this  mistake.  Are  we  to 
talk  to  (he  educated  man,  who  has  absoibed  at  least 
a,  snmttering  of  sci(Mice,  in  the  manner  in  which  un- 
lettered ])easants  were  addres.sed  ^  Are  we  to  speak 
to- men  into  whose  minds  has  ])erc()late(l  drippings 
of  wisdom  from  Hegel  and  Bergson,  as  if  they  had 
not  got  beyond  Plato  or  Aristotle?  And  because,  in 
that  ancient  worbl,  organisation  was  feeble  and  dis- 
join led,  are  we  to  d(>ny  ouiselves  (at  a  time  when 
everything  frcmi  the  sale  of  (juacdi  medicines  and  the 
cii'culation  of  (juatdv  jiamphlets,  up  to  or  down  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  world-wide  wai'  is  organised), 
the  benefits  of  oiganisation ?  And  because,  in  the 
early  Christian  community,  worship  was  a  coni])ara- 
tiveiy  "simide"  affair,  are  we  to  supi)ose  that,  in 
a  world  in  whicli  all  that  ministers  to  the  emotional 
life  through  the  senses  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  is  to  remain  at  that  stage? 

What  jmrpose,  then,  does  tlie  backward  glance 
serve?  Suiely  there  is  a  need  for  returning  to  the 
historic  sources  of  the  Faith.  It  is  there  that  we 
refresh  oui-  perplexed  mijids  by  a  survey  of  the 
grand  outlines  which  later  ages  were  to  fill  up.  Our 
fevered  and  distracted  souls  grow  -cjuiet  as  the  firm 
lines  drawn  by  tiie  Master-hand  reai)pear.  We  see 
the  original  design  fiee  from  the  fretting  care  of 
our  detailed  laboui'.  The  Vision  as  a  whole  is  born 
again. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  w^onder  and 
wisdom  that  we  find  there  is  in  a  measure  of  our 
own  bringing.  For  as  one  who  returns  from  long 
wandering  (o  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  observes, 
with  a  cai)acity  nurtured  in  many  (dimes,  the  beauty 
he  never  saw  there  before,  so  do  Ave  bring  to  our 
reading  of  the  Ancient  Stoiy  wider  meanings,  deeper 
implications  than  they  who  lived  in  it  ever  kne\\-. 
We  fill  in  with  the  gathered  lore  of  experience  that 
whicdi,  to  our  childhood's  mind,  had  been  but  vague 
suggestion.  We  enric  h  with  oui-  knowledge  of  a 
moi-e  comjdex  world  the  bold  but  simjile  outlines  of 
the  Divine  Message  and  Society. 

We  can  never  afford  to  forget  that  Past.  It  grows 
more  wonderiul  as  we  discover  how  it  bears  and  in- 
(  ludes  all  that  later  ages  have  taught  us.  But  we 
wei'e  never  meant  merely  to  imitate  the  New  Testa- 
ment design.  I'ather  is  it  expected  that  we  shall 
fill  uj),  work  out,  apply  over  evei'  larger  sjiaccs  of 
life,  and  maintain  through  the  intricacies  of  a  more 
difficult  world,  the  original  outlines  of  that  Divine 
Masterpiece. 

THE  TRAMP. 


"Man  has  sense  of  the  ridiculous  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  a  fool  to  fight,  but  not  sense  enough  of 
the  siiblimo  to  stop  him," — John  G.^i.swoRTiiy, 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Labour  and  Russia. 

Bv    \y.  .T.  CHAMBER  LAIN. 


Le  biiet  iutorim  icporl  at  the  Brhisli  Jjiihoiir 
pation  to  I'ussia,  to  be  presented  to  ilie  Trade 
ou  Cougress,  follows  along  the  lines  anticipated 
most  people  who  have  kei)t  in  touch  with  the 
lUg  of  all  shades  of  Jjahour  opinion  on  the  (]i;es- 
ot  the  Allied  treatment  of  the  Kussian  Siicialist 
ublic.  The  first  paragraph  of  tlie  report  goes 
le  heart  of  the  whole  situation.  "We  have  been 
ouiidly  imi)ressed  by  the  effects  of  the  j-olicy  of 
ivention  and  blockade  upon  the  I'lissian  jieople. 

.  It  is  at  the  root  of  the  worst  evils  wiiich 
affecting  Russia  at  the  present  time." 

is  difficult  to  find  words  strong  euougii  to  de- 
)e  the  conduct  of  those  speakers  and  writers  v.  ho 
nfiviug  harrowing,  and  in  manj-  cases  true,  pic- 
s  of  life  in  liussia  to-day,  and  finishing  up  with 
leliberate  untruth,  "That  is  the  result  of  Social- 
iu  Kussia."  Tliis  is  the  method  of  the  JN'orth- 
'  p«pers  and  their  followers  in  the  ])rovinces;  it 
lie  metbod  of  the  anti-nationalisation  speakers ; 
lit  is  the  logical  otitcome  of  the  whole  i^olicy  of 
anti-Socialist  governments  of  Furope  tov.'urds 
,'reatest  experiment  in  applied  Communism  since 
jeginniug  of  the  Christian  eia.  The  wickedness 
iat  policy  is  too  obvious  to  need  stressing.  De- 
ately  to  starve  and  harass  a  i)eople  on  all  sides 
wo-aud-a-]jalf  years,  and  so  prevent  them  from 
ving  out  their  programme  of  socialisaiion  except 
IT  most  unfavourable  conditions,  and  then  to 
■  t  to  the  conditions  produced  by  a  blockade  and 
-ver-ending  series  of  armed  invasions  as  the  re- 
of  the  internal  policy  of  tlie  Socialist  I'epublic, 
elast  word  in  capitalistic  dishonesty.  And  tliat 
atiug  the  case  witli  a  degree  of  n(odor:ition 
h,  frankly,  1  find  almost  iinpo-isible  to 
nilate. 

le  Labour  delegates  iiave  been  "iippalled  by  the 
itlons  of  virtual  famine  undei-  wJucli  the  vrhole 
n  population — the  ma?iual  and  the  intellei.-tual 
;ers  alike— are  living."  Ju  .spite  of  the  fact  that 
^mics  of  typhus  and  recurrent  fever  are  swee})- 
over  the  whole  country,  all  medical  .supplies, 
.  and  disinfectants  liave  been  prevented  by  the 
■s  from  going  into  Kussia.  and  the  result  has 

th&t  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  l)y  iu- 
OUR  disease-.  Bnt  an  even  gi  eater  crime  is  "the 
ng  back  of  the  Tl\issian  ])eople  against  their  will 

llie  paths  of  peace  into  the  patbs  of  war."  As 
mtof  the  Polish  attack,  "the  apj)eal  for  creative 
:  IS  being  once  more  set  aside  in  favour  of  the 
;«  by  military  enthusiasts,  while  war  conditions 
i'l''  new  pielexts  for  restricting  individual 
■  ind  preventing  freedom  of  discussion." 

"H  is  a  ghastly  crime  against  humanitv.  and  its 
■tlmess  is  only  ef|ualled  by  its  sheer'  futility. 
I  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  has  to  admit  thai  Bol- 
i'sni  cannot  be  "crushed"  l)y  such  methods.  The 
report  endorses  the  view  most  of  us  have 
'"•m  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Allied  intervention  ; 


"  ()ni»  effect  of  tlip  present  crisis  luis  been  to  rally 
pmeti'.'iilly  all  parties  t(»  the  support  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  uitional  defence — whatever  their 
(lifference.s  ou  questions  of  internal  i)oliey.  This  (lemon- 
strati's  the  futility  of  siippi  ising  that  Oommunist  prin- 
ciples, whether  tluy  he  good  or  bad,  can  he  destroyed  by 
hostde  inessure  from  aiiroad.  Such  press\ire  only  in- 
creases the  stability  of  the  Government  so  tnr  as  internal 
lK)!itios  are  concerned."' 

In  its  practical  solution  of  the  present  intolerable 
position,  the  Labour  report  will  unite  all  people  of 
goodwill,  whatever  their  i)olitical  colour  may  be  : 

"lUissia's  snp'.eiiie  needs  are  immediate  peace  and  free 
intercourst;  with  t!i(^  outsule  world.  We  recommend  that 
the  entire  British  Jvabour  movement  should  demand  the 
removal  of  the  last  vestige  of  blockade  and  intei-vention , 
Cind  the  complete  destruction  of  the  barrier  which 
Imi>erialist  statesmen  have  erected  between  onr  own 
people  and  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  Russia." 

AVhat  will  the  British  Labour  movement  do  to  put 
this  recommendation  into  effect?  It  is  difficult  to 
say.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  feeling  among  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  rank  and  file  but  at  the  mo- 
ment that  feeling  lacks  co-ordination  and  guidance. 
There  is  an  official  element  in  all  the  big  unions 
which  is  timid  and  unresponsive  to  great,  spontane- 
ous impulses  from  the  r;uik  and  file.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  to  resist  iliesc  impulses  for  long,  and  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  fails  to  stand  by  his  latest  de- 
claration of  Ivussian  ])olicy — which  is  the  policy 
advocated  by  linliour  fioni  t1ie  beginning  of  the 
scandal — there  will  be  an  extension  of  the  "Jolly 
George"  incident  on  a  national  scale.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  it  looks  as  though  the  Premier 
means  to  put  an  end  to  the  Russian  blockade  and 
intervention,  but,  as  "The  Nation"  remarks,  "with 
this  Government  on(>  is  never  sure."  There  is  even 
now  a  suggestion  that  a  hitch  has  occurred  in  the 
Krassin  negotiations  and  that  our  statesmen  are 
waiting  to  see  how  the  Polish  war  goes  before  finally 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  their  attitude  towards 
Russia. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  "Manchester  Guaidian"  i^oinls 
out,  the  whole  situation  is  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  General  AVrangel  is  using  British  equip- 
ment in  his  war  against  Russia,  a  British  Fleet  is  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  British  destroyers  are  searching 
neutral  ships  l)Ound  for  Russia.  According  to  ifr. 
Rothay  Reynolds,  the  "Daily  New.s"  correspondent 
(7/()/20),  M.  Paderewski  declared  to  him  in  Paris 
that  Poland  had  been  prevented  by  the  Allies  from 
making  i)eace  willi  Russia.  "We  have  spoken  to 
them  about  it,"  said  M.  Paderewski,  "and  they  beg 
us  not  to.  Our  policy  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
Allies,  and  we  cannot  go  counter  to  their  wishes." 

In  1913  this  country  imported  from  Russia  five 
million  cwfs.  of  wheat,  G  million  cwts.  of  barley. 
2f-  million  (  wts.  of  oats,  5,410,600  loads  of  timber, 
l,o74  million  eggs,  and  78,5")6.3G8  lbs.  of  butter,  in 
addition  to  liides,  flax,  etc.  Russia  offers  us  all 
these  in  return  for  peace  and  trade.  Where  appeals 
to  the  national  conscience  have  failed,  appeals  to 
the  national  stomach  seem  likely  to  succeed, 
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"I  am  counting  on  them." 

]Not  least  anioiig  llie  leuiptations  of  the  i)ieseut  is 
Ike  desire  to  evade  a  responsibility  that  ai)])eavs  over- 
wliehning.  "Tliiug-s  are  so  bad,  Ihe  evil  is  so  widely 
extended,"  we  may  catcli  ourselves  saying,  "llial 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  sit  light  1  ill  (lie  slovni 
is  abated."  The  longing  to  escape  froni  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  contlict  and  seek  refuge  in  some 
restful  place  or  occupation,  is  at  times  very  strong. 

There  is  a  parable  which  seems  somewhat  to  the 
point  in  this  connection.    It  runs  thus  :  — 

The  Lord  Jesus  had  finished  liis  wojk  on  earth 
and  had  come  to  the  Heavenly  City.  At  the  gate, 
the  great  angel,  Gabriel,  met  Him. 

"Thou  hast  wrought  out  a  wondeiful  salvation 
for  men,"  he  said. 

But  the  Lord  Jesus  only  answered  "Yes." 

"What  plans  hast  Thou  made  for  carrying  on  Thy 
work?  How  are  all  inen  to  know  what  I'hou  hast 
done?"  inquired  Gabriel. 

"I  left  it  to  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
Martha  and  Mary,  to  tell  their  friends,  and  llieir 
friends  to  tell  their  friends,  until  the  whole  world 
has  heard,"  answered  Jesus. 

"But,  0,  Loid  Jesus!"  replied  Gabriel,  "suppose 
Peter  is  so  busy  with  his  nets,  and  Martha  so  full 
of  her  housework  ...  or  the  friends  they  tell 
are  so  occupied  that  they  forget  to  tell  their  friends, 
how  can  the  whole  world  hear?" 

The  Lord  Jesus  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  then 
He  said  in  His  quiet,  wonderful  voice,  "I  have  not 
made  any  other  jilans.    I  am  counting  on  them." 

The  story  brings  home,  as  elaborate  sermons 
might  not  do,  the  responsibility  for  each  of  us  to 
assist  in  stemming  the  tide  of  mendacity,  greed,  and 
tyranny  now  running  so  high. 

Creative  Leadership. 

For  all  the  manifold  activities  of  nature,  in  s])ite 
of  the  ministries  of  rain,  sunshine,  and  soil,  there 
would  be  no  harvest  but  for  the  labour  of  human 
hands  and  the  thought  of  human  brains.  Similarly, 
the  part  played  by  "the  historic  process"  may  over- 
shadow the  need  of  creative  leadership  and  result  in 
futile  doctrinaire-ism  and  fatal  inertness.  On  all  to 
whom  has  been  given  a  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  Eartli  rests  to-day  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility. Ho\yever  hopeless  the  task  may  seem,  it  is 
for  us,  in  this  supreme  crisis,  to  throw  aside  all  that 
hinders  the  freedom  of  our  activity  and  the  undis- 
tracted  concentration  of  our  energy.  Somehow  the 
])sycho]ogical  forces  of  revolt  must  be  awakened  in 
the  apathetic  crowds  of  to-day.  "How  insignificant 
is  the  best  that  I  can  do,  but  how  infinitelv  im])ortan( 
it  is  that  I  should  do  it," 


These  People. 

"Tliese  peojde  aie  so  bitter  and  so  petty, 
are  always  on  the  grab.    If  only  they  would 
a  bigger  and  more  generous  view  of  things. 

People  wiio  have  always  had  space  in  wbi 
l)reathe  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  large 
looms,  de(;ent  gardens,  and  adequate  in(!ome 
not  readily  understand  how  "These  People" 
to  emerge  fiom  conditions  which  oppress  and;\ 
them  down. 

-lust  picture  tiie  homes  in  which  some  of 
People"  have  to  live.    In  some  of  our  suburbs 
are  rows  and  rows  and  streets  and  streets  of 
all  built  on  the  same  i)lan.      I  think  tliat 
diabolical  ]ierson  who  desired  to  find  the  gn 
number  of  things  which  could    be  calculate 
iiritate  and  infuriate  average  mortals,  must 
])lanned  S(mie  of  thi'  dolls'  liouses  in  which 
taniilies  liave  to  live. 

The  hall  is  so  narrow  that  tliere  is  no  room 
decent  sized  ])ram.  Infant  liwhs  must  theief( 
(Tamped  in  a  miniature  pushcart.  The  bathrc 
where  there  is  one — is  small,  and  the  washing 
is  miniature  also.  The  stoves  are  tiny.  The  g 
is  tiny.    All  the  rooms  are  tiny. 

A  haras.sed  mother  once  remarked  to  me  :  " 
so  cramped  and  hemmed  in  here  sometime;;  \ 
just  have  to  leave  the  work  and  go  somewhere 
there  is  s])ace  to  breathe.  The  children  have  » 
natural  life,  too.  Tliej'  must  not  laugh  hearti 
fear  of  awakening  father,  who  sleei)s  in  the  da 
Avorks  at  night.  AHien  he  wakes  they  have 
careful  not  to  wake  the  baby  next  door.  I 
sick  of  always  hunting  round  for  the  cheapen 
and  sharing  it  out  carefully.  I  feel  that  on^ 
I  shall  be  reckless  and  buy  something  tha 
children  like  and  let  them  have  as  much  as 
want." 

Why  should  these  jieople  be  continually  coin; 
to  hagg-le  ovei;  pennies?  Why  should  their  \\\ 
one  long  })rocess  of  elimination? 

But  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  not  broken,  altl 
at  times  it  seems  to  be  drugged  by  oppression, 
will  not  mucli  longer  tolerate  jungle  ecouc 
But  they  are  beginnig  to  realise  that  a  new  Gr 
ment  is  no  use  unless  it  stands  for  S  new  set  of 
(•il)les,  or  rather  for  a  new  and  practical  appli( 
of  old  i)rinciples.  Many  people  who  have 
forced  to  this  conclusion  would  welcome  su 
paper  as  the  "Tiusader."  A  2/6  fund  ha« 
started  foi'  the  purpose  of  sending  out  spei 
(•o])ies.  Those  who  cannot  send  a  big  subscr 
may  like  to  subscribe  to  this  fund.  Our  than 
Mrs.  (ireenwood,  Bedford  Park,  for  her  2/B 
to  Mr.  Francis  ^lavnard,  Cliiswick,  for  his  doi 
of  20/-. 

THE  PLOUGIBf:^ 


DOMINATION    OR    BROTH  ERHOOD.— Lunch  hOi 
(Iross.'s  (in  this  .suhjcot  will         given  hv  Wox. 
Walsli.  D.D.,  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishoi 
E.C.    l.-iOto  l.oO  p.m.  on  Mondaj's,    Jnne  2Js1 
Internationa]  J<lml)odinieTit." 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  llEY.  SEAAVAHD  BEDDOW. 


1st  evei y  religious  piij)or  li;is  .soinethiiii;  to  s;iy 
Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge's  recent  lueetiug  with  Mr. 

Thomas  and  tlie  railwayuieu  regarding  the 
ing  of  munitions.  And  almost  every  paper 
it  to  read  the  ]ail\\aymen  a  severe  lecture, 
the  '*  Baptist  Times 

"b  yltW  to  the  action  or  tlie  tliieati  of  one  section 
Id  coiiiiminity  in  a  matter  lilco  this  woukl  Ik-  tlie  nhdi- 
n  oi  goveruiiH-nt.  Tliis  is  a  coiistitutiorial  couiitiy, 
there  is  a  pmper  and  recognised  method  ot  .securing 
ical  ends  " 

^r  papers  take  up  a  -;imiiar  position.  The 
istiau  ATorld  "  puts  it  as  follows: 
he  Fiinie  .Minister  was  very  firm  and  he  enunciated 
sound  (h)ctrino  on  the  iii:Hter.  Such  a  policy  on  tJie 
of  till-  railwaynien  would  not  only,  as  he  said,  he  an 
:k  on  the  Go\  eminent,  hut  on  government..  If  we 
/  public  senants  iikt-  policemen,  raihvayraen,  jKjstal 
oyees,  and  others  to  <leeido  tiiat  thev  will  oniy  do 
•  work  wlieu  tliey  agree  with  the  policy  Hiey  are  asked 
irry  f.ut,  then  there  is  an  «^nd  to  ordered  government, 
annrchy  takes  its  plaK'." 

;  "  CJuillenge  ""  writes:— 

Che  Premier  lias  again  asserted  the  right  of  ilic 
'rniTi.'nt  to  go\ern,  and  oenied  to  the  trade  unioiis 
■claim  to  inteilere  hv  direct  action.  .  .  .  We  are  glad 
Air.  Lloyd  George  has  retained  em|)hatic  dehanci^  to 
threac  of  <lirecl  action.  His  p«Ksitioii  would  he  fpiite 
■aia'j'e  iiad  h(!  doiu-  otherwise." 

>se  iliree  (juotutions  will  lie  enough  to  show 
■ic|s   l!ie    tone   ucneially   adopted    hy  the 
-    journals    mIumi    discussing^  this  vexed 
ujn  of  t!ie  handling  of  munitions.    Jrlowever,  T 
ii'    llie    '■  !Methr;dist    Uecorch^r"    an  entirely 
ent   view    verv  coiiraoeoiisl}-  expressed  in  an 
i  by  Mr.  W.'  R.  Maithy,  and  I  respectfidly 
leinl  this  notuMe  article  to  the  attent'oii  of  all 
many  people  in  our  (  lunches  who  are  in(  lined 
in  in  the  outi  ry  against  'he  (hjf  kr-m  and  the 
lymen.    In  ojder  to  give  .still  wid-r  puljlicity 
Maithy's  arguments,  I  ti.ke  the  privili^ge  of 
it  .some  length  what  he  has  written  con- 
the  refu»<al   of   working  men — to  hiindle 
consigned  to  Poland.    But  the  emi)hasis 
lype,  here  and  there,  is  my  own. 

Mght  conceivably  be  shown  that  the  Poles  wore 
II)  l)eginning  this  new  war;  next  it  might  possibly 
n  <  though  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how)  that  tiie 
r  were    justified  in  permitting  the  initiation  of 
war  when  the  ink  was  ccarccly  dry  on  the  Cove- 
the  League  of  Nations.     It  might,  thirdly,  be 
that  the    British  Government    was  justified  in 
gifts  of  mtinitions  to  be  used  again.st  a  nation 
om  wo  were  not  at  war.    These  are  thn-'e  difficult 
ions;  but  unless  all  three  can  bo  made  good,  tlien 
ling  of  those  munitions  was  an  immoi-al  deed:  it 
even  war;  it  was  murder.    Christian  men  are  now 
I'  ited  to  say  th.it  it  was  the  duty  of  thi;  dockers 
I  hand  in  it,  ami  <-i  iminal  on  their  ixart  to  refuse. 
•N'o  one  pretends  that  the  case  for  this  kind  of  war 
)ro\y  iias  been  made  clear;  that  the  cause  of  righteous- 
i  and  hnmanitv  demanded  it.       No,  the  ground  on 
'h  the  docker.s  are  exhoi-ted  to  proceed  is,  that  they 
not  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  enterprise, 
that  their  refusal  to  assist  may  endanger  the  soci'il 
it.   The  munitions  come  to  them  for  handling  in  the 


oidi.iary  w  ay  of  hii.-jiiicss ;  they  are  Go\  ernniont  stores  aud 
tl;o  Guveninient  is  responsible. 

So  tl'i'j  dwkers  that  load  the  munitions,  and  the  j-aiJway- 
luen  who  iiandle  lliem,  aro  not  responsible  because  they 
have  their  orders;  and  the  liritish  Government  on  being 
pressed  is  not  responsible,  beciui.se  it  promised  these  im- 
plement i  J  long  time  ago,  and  it  must  keep  its  word.  And 
the  soldici  s  who  use  thein  in  t-lnssia  aro  not  responsible, 
bec?.nso  it  is  not  theirs  to  reason  why,  aud  the  Generals 
who  command  them  are  not  responsible,  because  they, 
too,  are  soldiers  and  are  under  authority;  aud  the  only 
people  rcoponsible  are  the  Polish  Government,  and  the 
Polish  GoveruTnont  is  'acting  upon  information  received.' 
So  the  many  Innds  make  light  Avork.  The  end  is  achieved. 
The  aeroplane  in  due  time  sets  out  upon  its  errand.  A 
bomb  made  in  1^'ngland  bursts  on  some  poor  human 
crcatiiies  grown  in  Pussia,  and  a  little  child,  mercifully 
l)leedi'ig  to  death,  stares  for  a  while  at  a  piece  of  flesh 
which  w  as  (aice  her  mother.  But  none  of  the  many  hands 
that  fuithcicd  that  t^ngine  of  death  on  its  way  were  re- 
sponsible, SO  the  State  and  Church  alike  assure  us." 
*         *  * 

"  Well,  the  strange  tb.ing  is  that  dockers  and  many 
other  peoi>lo  have  hegttu  to  question  this  doctrine  of 
immunity,  and  to  suspect  the  whole  system  of  which  it 
forra.s"  a  part.  They  have  begun  to  ask  questions  about 
the  work  they  do,  and  the  things  they  handle.  They  want 
to  know  w  hence  these  things  come,  and  whither  they  go, 
and  .vh;,t  soi't  of  business  it  is  that  they  are  helping  on, 
ni'.d  T  c.innot  see  anything  discreditalile  in  that  frame  of 
Miinfl.  On  the  contrary,  it  s(>ems  to  me  to  be,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  quite  rational  and  Christian.  And  remembering 
how  only  three  or  four  years  ago  wc  all  thought  these 
acropl.'.ne.*  drop)iing  liombs  on  defenceless  towns  were  tiie 
last  woul  in  devilry,  1  can  imagine  that  if  T  were  a  docker, 
anfl  had  io  spend  all  day  putting  such  implements  into  a 
ship  with  ray  own  hands,  I  might  easily  get  very  uncom- 
lortnble  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  more  I  thought  and  en- 
quired, ib(>  more  uneasy  f  .shoui'd  feel.  T  think  it  very 
1ikel,\'  that  1  should  at  length  n^volt,  and  say  I  would  do 
it  no  more,  and  endeavour  to  ijer.suade  my  fellows  to  say 
the  same.  And  then  I  should  know  that  if  I  went  into  a 
C'hurcii  on  the  Sabbath  1  should  quite  likely  hear  from 
the  lips  of  a  (Jliristian  minister  that  if  other  people  fol- 
louod  my  wicked  example  the  whole  of  society  would 
collapse. 

1  agr(>e  that  such  action  as  that  of  the  dockers  is 
dangerous,  but  has  the  Church  shown  the  more  excellent 
way?  Are  we  to  remain  dumb  while  Mr.  Churchill  makes 
a  war.  and  only  bestir  oui-selves  when  some  working-men 
stop  oney  T  fear  the  overflow-  of  the  existing  social  order, 
as  any  middle-aged  inan  who  has  given  hostages  must. 
But  the  disquieting  thing  is  that  the  attack  on  society 
is  to-day  more  Christian  in.  spirit  than  the  defence  of  it. 
There  is  a  passion  of  faith  and  hope  in  the  attack  which  is 
wanting  in  the  defence,  and  this  ought  not  to  be.  We 
may  warn  men  of  the  danger  of  dissolving  the  social  bond, 
but  we  have  no  moral  authority  in  doing  so,  unless  we 
are  also  going  forward  with  a  crusade  to  make  society 
worthy  to  endure.  So  many  times  in  the  past  has  the 
Church  remained  passive  while  great  social  evils  took  root, 
and  then  suddenly  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  existing 
social  order  when  the  removal  of  these  evils  shook  the 
fabric  of  society.'' 

The  (piestions  here  raised  are  of  the  most  search- 
ing kind  for  the  Christian  ('(uisciencre.  We  certain- 
ly tread  a  peiiloirs  path  when  we  declare  that  men 
must  do  what  they  feel  is  morally  wrong.  And  if 
it  is  urged  that  without  such  wrong-doing  the  State 
cannot  live,  then  our  State  had  better  die,  and  make 
room  for  some  social  order  which  will  not  r(  quire 
such  sacrifices. 


THE  CUUSADER 


i"ri(l;iy,  Iiiik'  Ij 


The  State  Must  Go! 

liy  tl.  T.  SiVDLEll.  M.A.,  LL.B. 


TliL'  Slate  is  ji  tonu  ut:  novoi  iniitMit  by  iou  v  foistcil 
on  a  ])co})l(>  who  previously  lived  by  loeal  eustonis, 
such  as  the  people  of  India  before  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company.  'I'hey  had  lluMr  j)rijiees,  no 
doubt,  but  lived  in  villa<ie"s  by  (heir  ininienioiial 
eustouis. 

^VilIialn  I.,  llic  i  iittiiin  who  suhducvl  Kiiyhnid,  luid 
«ave  its  lands  lo  his  rollowers,  set  up  teud;ilisni 
here,  a  new  kind  of  Stale-rule.  The  freeholder  of 
to-day  IS  the  ])olilical  descendant  of  the  baion  with 
his  free  soca-e,  or  his  knij-ht  lenuie.  Kuio'ht 
I/'cm'*"  rm''^  Jj'johshed  and  became  free  socao-e'^ii, 
iObU.  f  hc  lajidlords  now  aiv  from  the  old  seil- 
holdrn-  barons.    Many  are  still  called  barons! 

The  capitalists,  with  the  landlords,  now  lai-olv 
control  the  State.  The  State  has  ever  existed  lo 
upho  il  properly  i.nd  llu-  propei  l  v-owners.  'J'!,,- 
people  are  quite  secondary.  I|  Eaciorv  Acts  ;.re 
passed,  they  are  simply  a  lesseuu.o-  of  the  torture 
.dlo^Aed  and  uphehl  previously  by  the  State.  The 
State  upheld  the  leonine  cont,a,-ts  of  the  capitalists, 
i    \  0"  I'i<;'-'-;'>-^'-  Un>k  a  bit  off  the  evil  system 

thaf  the  State  had  enforce.l.    A  contra.d  is  -lot 
mere  aoTeement.    It  is       enfo.veable  ao-reemenl. 

sln.lT-  /''VT''  '■ombined  and 

stiuck  together  aoanist  eapilalist  oppression  •it  (h, 
beginnmo.  of  the  19th  century.     Bu    he  S      .  c  ,1  1 

lion  Act  of  1800  iorbade  T.ade  Unions.  Thus  m  Ic.I 
seems  «ood  by  the  State  is  only  the  v^uomc  a  I 

The  leonine  contiacis  of  cmi.I^.i;  i  ji    •  • 

munity  ^-m  combinatil^S^^?,;^  ---- 
should  never  Jiave  been  upheld  by  the  State  ' 

The  State  Avas  set  up  by  conquest.  Tlie  St-ite  is 
a  trick  to  exi.loit  the  people  by  force  Mnd  nfo 
as.  cannon-fodder.  i^he  Statl  iS  «-o  '  It  I 
ministration  niusi  be  laio-ely  decentralized  •  ils  i  rn  " 
and  navy  be  disbanded;  its  munition  voiV  be 
stopped;  itH  law-courts  cease  to  enfoire  old 
pa;j-an  cinnmal  law  of  revenue,  which  is  the  basis 
of  that  laAv;  and  cease  to  enforce  leonine  contracts 

l5;;o;ce'coi^;;:"^^'''"'^       — ^ 

A  (Jommoiiwealth,  iq.hehl  by  spiritual  sauciions, 
oxposin«.  and,  i    ne,.essary,  boyeottinf,'   evil  men 
must  take  the  place  of  the  State. 


The  transition  to  that  is  by  the  people  h 
and  actinfi'  on  the  principles  of  .sharin<^  thi 
and  wealth  of  the  Avorld,  without  violence  j 
another,  or  to  peojdes  far  away  in  other  lan<! 

We  must  teach  the  evil  of  force  iu  law,  war 
even  in  revolution.  AVe  must  .show  that  it  is  s: 
and  fuHle.  Had  not  Itussia  resorted  to  ioi> 
mi<>ht  have  fiaiued  a  hai)py  Commonwealth  hy  n 

It  is  not  more  laws  we  need,  but  the  killin<>'of 
laws  by  passive  lesistance  to  them.    The  rmb 
«)f  force  should  be  to  calndy  restrain  those  wh 
temporarily  or  p(  rmaneiitly"^iiTational,  as  the  ii 
child,  the  lunatic  or  drunkard,  and  then  to 
them,  not  to  harm  them;  and  only  if  othei-  nipl 
fail.    All  capital  punisfuuent  and  all  prison,  i 
be  abolished.    All  distiaint  for  vent  or  dehu 
be  abolished.    If  a  man  has  his  refuse  cleaicd. 
will  not  payJiis  fair  share  to  the  local  comnuui 
expen.se  for  doiiio.  this  needful  work,  then  the 
should  be  warned,  and  later  exposed,  on  the  liiK 
the  I{oman  "infamia."     But  we  should  still  cc 
his  refu.se,  for  the  .sake  of  health  lo  all.    We  ch, 
M-ant  the  State,  which  pictends  to  protect  livev 
then  ai  jan<.es  to  kill  800,000  in  one  of  its  Im])eri; 
wars   lo  defend  oi-  o-ain  Empire  for  capitalists, 
was  tor  Baghdad,  not  Belgium,  the  State  fbn^'li 
The  Stale  is  a  deceiver,  a  lie!    The  Stale  ; 


1        go  !    Passive  lesistauce  will  destroy  it. 


The 


lo  handle  munitions  is  Ihe  thin  end  of  the  w( 
Ihe  1  lime  .Minister  himself  savs  government  i^ 
possible  if  such  things  go  on.   "Then  let  them 
\\  e  have  had  enough  of  him  and  Mr.  Churchill 
of  those  who  engineered  the  war  by  secret  oi 
.sations,  '  and  by  shrieks  at  the  Mansion  11m„- 
lyil,  when  war  nearly  came. 

^Ve  do  not  want  to  kill  our  fellow-meu,  wlici^ 
hey  are     ^\  e  do  not  want  property  at  the  j.ri. 
blood     M  e  do  not  want  to  keep  vast  people^  w^ 
should  be  free,  and  want  to  be  free. 

Let  Ii  eland  have  a  plebiscite  as  to  whet  he  i 
be  a  Republic  or  not.    The  Government  is  ;,  i , 
organise  that  plebiscite,  and  only  like  such  ior 
])eoples  who  were  under  German  or  Austrian-  ruk 

The  State  mu.st  go  !  It  arose  by  force  It 
tor  exploitation  by  force.  It  is  a  pagan  instit 
It  gets  men  lo  be.soldiers  by  good  jiav,  or  by 
tricks,  such  as  the  lie  that  it  exists  to  jneserve^ 
Ihe  peace"  it  seeks  is  the  burglar's  peace.' 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  lit  his  work, 
"peace''  the  State  keeps  up  by  force  is  the  ' 
(juo  for  the  landlords  and  capitalists  ^ 
ploit  the  jieople  by  their  leonine  contracts^ 
that  ])eace  is  threatened,  millions  may  be  killed 
wounded  to  restore  it.  I>et  us  learn  to  ad  in  gn- 
will.  Avenge  not  yourselves.  Uesist  not  ( 
sinking  ba(dv)  bini  who  is,  evil.  Refuse  to  mak 
<  i>rry.  or  use  munitions.  Itefuse  to  actively  suppi 
the  Slate— behold,  it  will  Avither  away ! 


klav.  Juiir  iSih,  Vm. 


THE  CRUSADEU. 


A  Stale  Fallacy. 


Lord  I'obert  Cecil,  M.P.,  has  bccu  giving  e.\i)res- 
sioii  to  the  exploded  theoiy  that  the  iuteiests  ot 
Capital  and  Labour  are  the  same.  Speaking  at  a 
Uuiauist  demonstration  at  Kipou  on  Saturday,  lie 
is  reported  as  saying:  — 

Tli'-TO  was  a  lnoacu  between  employers  and  emi)luyecl, 
"iiicli  was  not  gettins  narrower,  bijt  wider.  Ho  tlni(iight 
he  s'lw  difficult  times  ahead  of  us,  rmd  il'  we  c-oiild  not  do 
sonietlii.ig  to  get  llie  breach  narrowed  and  get  tiicso  t"o 
.i;reat  classes  together  we  might  be  m  a  great  difiiculty 
in  a  te«-  years'  tniie — perhaps  iu  a  few  months'  time. 

Ho  oelievod  there  was  only  one  way  out  ot  the  difficulty, 
which  was  a  bold  tinng  to  say.  He  believed  we  hatl  got 
to  re.vognisc  this  principle;  that  employer  and  cmidoyetl. 
(  apital  and  labour,  were  engaged  in  a  common  entei  prise, 
III  which  tlie\"  had  i)oth  got  ' rights,  and  if  we  were  to  get 
llieiii  to  work  together  satisfactorily  we  must  treat  them 
as  joint  partners  in  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  He  believed  in  profit-sharing,  but  he  believed  in 
it  merely  as  an  incident  in  the  partnership  between 
employers  and  employed. 

People's  ideas  of  boldness  differ.  If  Lord  Ilobert 
Cecil  considers  it  a  bold  thing  to  tell  his  Unionist 
audience  that  Capital  and  Labour  must  learn  to  eo- 
operate.  what  shall  be  said  of  the  assertion  tliat  the 
interests  of  the.se  two  (dashes  are  necessarily  o])posed 
and  tliat  there  is  uotliing  to  be  done  but  to  abolish 
class  distinctions  altogether:' 

'  The  fallacy  of  Lord  Kobert's  "bold"  assertion 
was  exposed  fifty  years  ago.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
18G9,  Avrote  thus*^:  — 

"There  arc  people  who  think  it  right  to  be  always  rc- 
)ii-ating  that  the  interest  of  lal)Ourers  and  employers  is 
MO  and  the  same.    Jt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  this 
ort  of  thing  should  be  irritating  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
intended  as  a  wai'iiing.    How  is  it  possilile  that  the  buyer 
;:nd  the  seller  of  a  commtKlity  should  lia\^  exactly  the 
same  interest  as  to  its  price!-'    It  is  to  the  interest  of  both 
that  there  shouhl  be  commodities  to  sell,  and  it  is  in  a 
certain  general  w,iy  the  interest  both  of  labourers  and 
niployers  that  bu.^lness  should  i)rosper  and  that  the  re- 
nins to  Labour  and  Capital  should  i>e  large.    Hut  to  say 
that  they  have  the  same  interest  as  to  the  division  is  to 
say  that  it  is    the  .'-ame   thing  to    a   person's  intc^rest 
w  hethor  a  sum  ot  money  belongs  to  him  or  to  somebody 
cl.se." 

AVord  for  word  tliat  analysis  ot  th(>  po.sitioii  can 
be  verified.  It  is  literally  and  undeniably  true  that 
the  employer's  business,  under  the  present  .system, 
is  to  produce  as  cheaidy  as  possible.  Ivent,  the  cost 
of  j)laiit,  the  wages  of  labour-i)ower,  must  all  be 
bioiigiit  down  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
efficiency.  No  matter  wliat  may  be  liis  jirivate  feel- 
ing.s  in  the  matter,  as  an  emjiloyer  he  is  com])elled  to 
get  labour  as  clieaply  as  i)ossible.  Scientific  man- 
agement, as  it  is  (  ailed,  may  lead,  in  the  interests 
of  increased  production,  to  better  conditions,  but  no 
matter  wliat  iminovements  are  admitted  in  tlie  lot 
of  llie  woikers.  the  motive  governing  the  system  re- 
mains the  same — it  is  the  motive  of  exploitation. 

(Jn  the  otlier  hand,  the  worker  is  taught  to  regaid 
liis  labour  as  something  to  be  sold  to  the  higliest 
bidder.  No  such  motive  enters,  or,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  can  enier  into  industry'  as  actuated 
uieu,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  \oluui;ecr- 


ing  for  military  service  for  payment  ridiculously 
below  what  they  had  been  getting  in  their  oi-dituiry 
occupations.  The  worker  knows  he  is  working  for 
private  profit  and  not  foi'  the  common  good,  lie  is 
out  to  get  all  that  he  can.  lie  knows  that  the  pro- 
fits of  the  business  are  subtracted  from  what  ho 
produces  and  that  his  wages  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
wealth  he  creates.  His  business  as  a  worker,  there- 
foie,  is  to  get  as  large  a  return  for  the  sale  of  his 
labour-jiower  as  he  can.  The  System  jtermits  of  no 
sentiment,  no  human  .sympathy.  If  these  exist, 
they  exist  in  s])ite  of  the  .system.  How,  in  the  name 
of  Truth  and  Comnionsense,  are  you  going  to  recon- 
cile these  two  conflicting  interests? 

"Bui,"  says  some  critic,  "there  must  always  be 
different  classes,  the  directing  mind  and  the  obedient 
hand,  captains  of  industiy  and  privates  of  the  in- 
dustrial army."  That  there  must  be  leadership  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  who  accept  and  follow  that 
leadership  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  obvious.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  meant  by  class  division.  This  class 
division  means,  for  one  thing,  that  there  are  lliose 
who  own  and  control  the  means  of  production  and 
those  who  are  maintained  on  the  same  basis  and  for 
the  same  nujtive  that  plant  is  repaired  or  replaced 
and  land  rented  for  the  erection  ot  factories.  And, 
for  another  thing,  it  means  that  those  who  thus  con- 
trol labour  are  not  representatives  of  those  whom 
they  control,  but  their  exploiters. 

When  the  workers,  mental  and  manual,  come  into 
their  own,  they  will  themselves  appoint  tliose  whose 
skill  or  experience  entitles  them  to  leadership.  Like 
those  who  ajjpointed  them,  they  will  be  the  servants 
of  the  community.  It  will  be  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  maintain  a  high  standard  both  iu 
quantity  an<f  (jualiiy.  The  relationshi])  between 
those  who  organise  industry, and  those  actually  em- 
ployed iu  the  industry,  will  violate  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocratic equality  no  more  than  does  the  election  of 
one  member  of  a  cricket  team  to  captain  the  team 
through  the  season.  Every  football  or  cricket  team 
is  an  example  of  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  metli(}d  advocated  by  those  who,  because  they 
advocated  it,  have  been  libelled  as  anarchists  anil 
cutthroats. 

Sui-ely  the  time  has  come  for  })oli(icians  like  Lord 
ilobert  Cecil  to  cease  repeating  the  hoary  fallacy  as 
to  the  desii'ability  ot  reconciling  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Capital  and  I^abour.  It  is  fime  that  we 
all  fac(>(l  up  honestly  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Union- 
ist and  Liberal  audiences  and  Church  congregations 
.may  applaud  the  amicable  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  noble  lord.  But  the  coming  storm  will  sAveep 
away  all  such  jiretences  and  evasions  and  lay  bare 
for  all  eyes  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  new- 
Society. 

God  did  not  create  men  in  two  classes — the  ex- 
ploiters and  the  exploited.  He  did  not  so  order 
things  that  we  should  be  compelled  to.  fomi  an- 
tagonistic groups.  The  motto  of  the  Society  He 
created  is,  "Wc  are  members  one  of  another," 
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The  Domestic 


Christian  Idealism  and  the  Family. 

One  of  tlie  commoueiit  jibes  at  the  Sot  ialist  move- 
ment in  the  past  was  the  statement  that  it  threatened 
family  life.  Tlie  char<^•e  is  so  old  tliat  reference  to 
it  is  found  even  in  that  ancient  document,  the  "Com- 
munist Manifesto,"  ])ublished  by  Marx  and  Engels. 
That  it  still  lives  is  shown  by  the  silly  canard  as  to 
the  communising  of  women  under  lioLsl'evik 
Government. 

It  is  not  eAJOUyh  to  nioet  this  witii  a  bare  denial. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  Capitalism  which  (lestroys 
family  life.  The  housing  conditions  which  it  allows, 
and  even  seems  to  encourage,  the  economic  pressure 
it  brings  upon  the  woman  to  go  out  to  work  to  aug- 
ment her  husband's  meagre  wage,  are  among  the 
ways  by  which  this  inhuman  system  corrodes  domes- 
tic life,  and  subjects  even  this  oasis  of  affection  to 
its  destructive  influence. 

But  undoubtedly  the  changes  now  taking  place 
are  affecting  our  homes,  aiid  will  affect  them  still 
more.  There  is  nothing  to  bo  alarmed  at  in  this. 
The  family,  in  the  course  of  its  long  history,  lias 
undergone  many  metamorphoses.  In  spite  of  iis 
seeming  permanence,  it  is  a  plastic  institution,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  its  final  stage  has  not  been 
reached  as  yet.  What  transformations  may  we 
expect?  Or,  rather,  what  transformations  may  we 
hope  to  see? 

Jesus  and  the  Family. 

Preachers  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  as  though 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  form  of  tlie  family 
was  synonymous  with  Christianity.  Tljey  argue 
that  any  interference  with  its  structure  is  a  depar- 
ture from  Christian  ideals.  Yet  the  first  thing  we 
observe  in  turning  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
matter  is  the  subordinate  place  given  to  family 
loyaltv^.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  un- 
less a  man  hate  his  nearest  relatives  he  cannot  be 
His  disciple.  Again  and  again  he  suggests  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  greater  claims  on  us  than  the 
domestic  circle.  This  is  a  point  that  the  aforesaid 
preachers  have  quietly  ignored.  But  can  it  be  passed 
over  in  that  way?    Is  it  a  harmless  truism? 

Family  selfishness,  clannishness,  devotion  to  one's 
"ain  folk"  at  the  expense  of  others,  may  often  be 
disguised  by  a  show  of  affection  and  by  real  self- 
sacrifice,  but  it  is  none  the  less  unChristian.  Fathers 
and  mothers  who  ask  nothing  for  themselves  may 
yet,  in  obedience  to  ambitions  for  their  children, 
display  the  most  unmitigaied  selfishness.  ISTot  a 
little  of  the  cruelty  of  commercial  life  to-day  is  due 
to  the  eagerness  of  men,  who  have  no  thought  for 
their  individual  selves,  to  see  that  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  are  well  provided  for.  Many  a  man  who 
■would  take  a  heroic  course  is  intimidated  by  the 
thought  of  those  for  whom  he  is  responsible.  If  the 
subordination  of  the  domestic  circle  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  family  life  of  mankind. 


Excei)t  for  those  of  special  ability  or  of  unusual 
courage  and  faiih.  fidelity  to  conviclioii  is  to-day 
all  but  im])ossible  to  those  wilh  domestic  responsi- 
bilities. One  of  the  first  things,  therefore,  that  we 
must  liope  and  work  for  is  such  a  rearrangement 
of  Society  as  will  make  possible  the  development  of 
a  so(»ial  conscience  as  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  as  is  <i 
now,  in  many  cases,  the  family  conscience.. 

Christianity  and  Marriage. 

Do  we  realise  what  the  new  economic  statuy  now 
confiM  ied  upon  so  many  women  means  to  the  mar- 
riage relationship?  The  oideriug  of  family  life  \\-as 
(•omi)aratively  simple  when  there  was  but  one  will, 
one  master.  The  wife  was  merely  the  attendant 
upon  the  husband's  fortunes.  With  him,  and  him 
alone,  lay  the  decision  in  all  the  matters  of  vital 
importance.  His  economic  position  gave  him  the 
mastery.  For  him  was  the  privilege  of  finding  his 
vocation.  I'or  her  only  the  charactei-less  round  of 
household  tasks,  the  suppression  of  initiative,  the 
denial  of  self-expression. 

Changes  are  coming  in  this  respect  .which  must 
radically  affect  family  life.  The  despotism,  often 
unconscious  and  involuntaiy,  of  the  husband  is  chal- 
lenged. The  Christian  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
personality,  iiTesjjective  of  sex,  strongly  reinforces 
the  tendencies  apparent  in  society  to-day.  But  that 
means  a  strain  on  the  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife.  The  strain  was  there  before,  but  it  was  hidden 
by  the  woman's  necessary  submission.  The  agony 
and  degradation  were  underground.  The  .sensuality 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  misery  on  the  other  were 
kept  out  of  sight.  But  the  self-assertion  of  women 
has  changed  all  that.  The  conflict — if  conflict  there 
be — is  between  equals,  and  the  consequences  of  dis- 
agreement are  more  public.  In  the  past  the  ex- 
ternals of  married  life  were  maintained  at  all  costs. 
To-day  the  need  for  secrecy  is  not  so  great.  Will 
family  life  as  we  know  it  stand  the  strain  of  this  new 
factor,  or  will  it  break  up  and  give  place  to  some 
other  relationship  between  men  and  women?  AVe 
must  face  tliis  possibility  frankly  and  fearlessly. 
Those  who  accept  uncompromisingly  the  Christian 
emphasis  on  personality  must  be  -willing  to  accept 
anything  that  makes  for  a  finer  type  of  human  being 
and  a  truer  social  order. 

Comradeship  Essential. 

I  do  not  myself  anticipate  the  abolition  of  mar- 
riage, and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  it  will 
prove  permanent  is  the  A'ery  factor  we  have  been 
discussing.  With  greater  freedom  and  independ- 
ence on  the  ])art  of  women  will  come  greater  self- 
respect  and  a  larger  capacity  for  comradeship.  And 
it  is  in  this  comradeship  I  find  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  between  the  individual  man  and  woman.  This 
it  is  that  will  transform  marriage  and  give  it  an  at- 
tractiveness which  it  so  often  failed  and  fails  to 
achieve.    But  we  must- face  the  facts.  Undoubtedly 
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e  are  iu  for  a  juniod  of  lireuso.^  The  Ifgal  tie  will 
ecoiue  looser.  Irrefi'ular  uuions  will  multiply  tar 
eyoml  what  is  the  case  even  to-day.  Bui  out  of  the 
?xual  chaos  will  emerge,  I  believe,  a  type  of  mar- 
letl  life  haviug'  its  i-oots  iu  uuforc-ed  atJectiou  aud 
uding  its  joy  iu  a  developiug  eompauiouship.  Froui 
^  rauuy  we  sliall  })robably  pass  through  auarcdiy  to 
tr\ie  orderiug-  of  thiugs.  Law  will  couut  for  less, 
ud  love  for  more.  The  walls  which  .iealo\i8V  has 
oustructed  Avill  cruuible.  The  secluded  Paradise 
-or  Purgatory — of  two  iudividuals  imiuure<l  to- 
etlier  for  life  will  disappeai-.  *  Freedoui  will  be 
mud  compatible,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  fellow- 
liip.  aud  fellowship  with  freedom. 

lonogamy. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  is  consistent  with  a 
tate  of  tilings  which  could  uot  be  called  monogamy, 
f  Love  be  the  oulj'  law,  it  will  be  said,  is  there  any 
eason  why  Love  should  confine  itself  to  a  single 
adividual  of  the  other  sexP  This  is  the  real  crux 
f  the  question.  To  the  answering  of  that  problem 
■  e  must  bring  all  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  which 
.'e  are  capable. 

There  is  one  factor  which,  so  far,  has  been 
verlooked.  We  saw)  that  under  the  uew  order 
f  things  women  will  partake  of  the  vocational 
reedom  which  until  lately  was  enjoyed  exclusively 
y  -meu.  It  is  but  the  converse  of  that  truth  to  say 
liat  men  will  take  upon  themselves  more  responsi- 
'ility  for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Fatherhood 
>ill  mean  more  than  it  ever  has,  and  that  fact  has 
n  importaut  bearing  on  the  question  we  are  debat- 
ug.  It  points  to  the  human  trinity  of  Father, 
lother,  Child.  It  meaus  that  the  devotion  to  each 
ther  of  man  aud  woman  is  directed  outward  to  an- 
ther, bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and 
hat  iu  tlie  child,  born  of  their  love,  is  not  only  the 
itting  symbol  aud  evidence  of  their  union,  but  the 
ctual  occasion  for  its  permanency.  The  Perfect 
iOve  depicted  iu  the  New  Testament  is  presented 
0  us  in  the  form  of  fatherhood — a  fatherhood  which 
<  manifested  not  only  iu  creativeness  but  iu  con- 
tant  care  for  those  who  have  been  created. 

The  greatest  consideration  remains.      The  lile- 
uuion  of  one  mau  and  one  woman  is  sometimes 
ibed  as  being  sacramental.    And  that  word  is 
used  to  close  the  discussion.  But  other  relation- 
,  -  also  are  sacramental.    Every  human  tie  is  or 
hould  be  of  that  character.    What,  then,  is  meant? 
s  it  not  that  in  this  union  "for  better  and  for  worse"' 
nd  iu  the  special  features  which  distinguish  it,  there 
^V,it  which  is  peculiarly   fitted    to   convey,  in 
(•al  form,  the  all-enduring  relationship  to  us 
lirist  tii(!  Bridegroom r*     Is  there  any  other 
an  tie  which  so  fully  aud  beautifully  mediates 
lie  highest  truth  ccmcerning  the  bond  between  God 
nd  Man?      Here  is  the  romance  of  religion,  the 
aystic's  "perfect  iinion,"  the  gospel  of  divine  faith- 
uluess.    And  it  is  here,  not  in  far-fetched  religious 
ymholism,  but,  in  the  common  experience  of  ordiu- 
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arv  men  and  women,  uot  iu  books  ;itnl  sermons,  but 
in  the  actual  waiii  aud  woof  of  our  lives.  No  wou- 
der  that  Coventry  Patmore  said  that  there  had  been 
three  ways  iu  wliich  God's  relationship  to  man  had 
been  described — first  as  that  of  Master  and  Slave, 
then  as  that  of  Father  and  Son,  and  last  as  that  of 
Husband  aud  Wife  !  It  is  this  highest,  holiest  re- 
lationship of  Avhicli  marriage  is  the  sacrament. 

Thei-e  is  much  that  one  would  like  to  add,  ques- 
tions one  would  like  to  be  able  to  answer,  but  enough 
has  ^eeu  said  to  iudicate  the  main  lines  along  which 
will  run  the  Christian  Revolution  of  the  Family. 

That  there  is  need  to  examine  this  question  none 
can  doubt.  We  have  passed  through  a  time  of  war 
aud  hate,  but  it  is  not  these  that  are  the  fiercest  foes 
of  love.  Lust  is  a  more  deadly  enemy,  biit  the  way 
in  which  to  overcome  lust  is  not  by  artificial  restric- 
tious  but  by  a  courageous  and  l  everential  considera- 
tion of  the  great  problem  that  has  been  liere  raised. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


SPORT. 

AValt  Whitman  once  wrote  :  — 
"I  am  the  teacher  of  athletes, 

He  tdat  by  me  spreads  a  wider  breast  than  iny  own 

pro',  es  the  w  idth  of  my  own, 
He  most  iionours  my  styUi  who  Icarus  under  it  to  destroy 

the  teaeber." 

An  excellent  example  of  this  spirit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Observer's"  conimeut  on  the  si)orting  supre- 
macy of  this  nation:  — 

"Wo  do  not  share  in  any  feeling  of  dismay  at  the 
app'earance  of  foreign  cham])ions  in  British  games.  The 
Frencn  nu\v  defeat  us  at  Hvi^iby  football.  A  Japanese 
may  cjiallen;>;e  our  tennr;  elinmpions.  The  Dutch  may 
outro-.v  us  at  Henley.  An  Arnericau  has  won  and  will 
again  win  the  golf  championship.  We  draw  if  anything  a 
eeitaiii  feeling  of  pride  from  tlu*.se  defeats.  The  world 
has  lieen  the  pupil  of  these  islands  in  all  these  sports,  and 
it  appear.?  to  have  been  well  taught." 

That  is  the  real  sporting  spirit — and  it  is  also  the 
real  Christian  spiiit.  The  two  things  are  not  far 
apait. 
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THE  CRUSADEK. 

The  Case  for  Ireland. 
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I.    \h  A  SCOT. 


The  lucent  ilccision  ui  the  A.L'.lf.  Kxccul ive  iiol 
1o  su])|)ort  llic  Irish  workois  in  llx-ii-  roltisiil  to  cniiA 
Jiiuiiilioiis  tor  (lie  slidolinf-'  down  of  tlieir  own  coiii- 
IMtriots,  has  nicirly  i iiicnsilicd  the  scnoiisiicss  n[ 
(he  situation.  Pcojilc  in  l^ii<;I;i nd  have  not  the  h-asl. 
(•oiiception  of  tJie  trutli  al)out  Frchmd  nor  ol  \hr  in- 
domitable si)iri(  oi  lhe  Irish  ;  thcv  do  not  realise  that 
-U)  quote  fic)]ii  a  letter  from  the  west  of  Ireland 
which  js  Ivmo.  before  me- "unless  three-quarters  of 
(lie  Jiatum  are  jailed  or  killed,  (hev  will  never  --ive 
rn.  *^ 

J(  t'^'^^'i'tial  that  the  firilish  .lenio.  ra.  v  sluuild 
ivalis(.  Ibat  as  reo,,nls  Ireland  it  is  not  nierelv  a 
<  ;i.-^';  of  one  act  (.1  aoo, ,-,si„„ .  1,„,  „l  several  cVn- 
luries  oi-i)er.s(.cuti.,n,  injustice,  and  robberv,  as  anv- 
one  can  satisfy  bin.self  who  rea.ls  bistory;  n«i  ib,- 
expuro-aled  version  served  up  for  use  in  J^bi-lisb 
scbooLs,  but  the  actual  facts. 

Let,  nie  to  u.se  a  legal  pbra.se.  "stat<^  a  .  ase"  f„r 
cousideration  not  of  couu.sel,  but  of  (he  iJritisb  de- 

mcJsrch-ili'.r;''^''  ;-^t^"'y/»j'"='>'ls,  I. eland  was  the 
iiiost  (iMlised  and  fiourishmo'  country  in  EuioDe 

'>ople  canie  to  Ireland   from   (lermanv.  IV.ne 
iJnmc  and  even  Egypt,  for  education  in  'ti  e  s(d  cc: 
;nul  arts  of  that  day.     Tbe  Irish  school,  a  cme  m  i  , 

n  -   K  and  on  tbe  continent.    The  Danish 

/nn  '^"^  lol  owcl  by  a  national  revival  lastin 
ioi  I'^O  years  ;,lunno.,.bich  time  Ireland  becanu'^ 
•     ,  '"'^  t'^EAXEST  TH.^DINc;  COUNXKY  IN  EUKOPE 

gn^atptec^nt^^^ 

Ibe  Popes,  who  were  constanflv  a(  war  wi  h  I  r  n c/. 
o  •  (Tormany,  looked  to  the  Enolish  kino,s/l^,  su  ,'  rl 

horn;  and  consequently  it  suited  tbeiV  l  o  icy  , 
the  .so-called  British  Isles  should  be  undei  one  ku,:: 
Jt  wa,s  not,  bmyever,  fill  about  lo  years  later  th'^t 
llenry  invaded  Ireland,  and  then  only  becan  e  there 
Mas  dissension  there,  and  the  detln'oned    kiU  of 
I-in,ster  appealed  for  the  a.ssistance  of  bis  armv 
B       he  conseciuent  ,set,tlemen(  of  various  Ano-lo: 
^  .   nan  baro«.s  in  I.einster  ami  elsewhere  resulted 

'  <1'<'»-  boconnno.  a.s  J,4sh  as  (be  natives,  am 
(lie  nex  200  years,  tbouo-h  the  kino,  of  Eii.  Ian    w  s 
-cepted  .IS  lord  of  Ireland,  En.,;.^  inffm'nc  b 

=unUva,s  feel,  e,  and  the  policy  of  the  kin.s  was  fo 
(i-y  to  streno-then  it  by  fon.entin<,.  disunion  and 
•inarrels  amoi.o.  ihe  nalivc  jnim^es,-  the  well-known 
maxim  of  all  (yran(.s— "divide  e.(  impera." 

Ilmv  uncertain  was  their  tenure  may  be  ,seen  from 

lio  act  that  in  l-Uti  the  Irish  elected  Edwar.l, 
l)ro(her  of  |{„l,<-r(  Bruce,  U>  be  kin-  of  all  Ireland- 
ami  ior  two  years  h(<  f-'ained  victories  over  the  En"- 
lisb  befoiv  ]„.  Nvas  finally  killed.    Indeed,  it  was  not 


till  (be  Tudor  period  that  the  English  made  any  n 
headway  in  their  work  of  murdering  (be  soul  oft 
nation,  (hough  they  con.stantly  issued  edicts  agaii 
Irish  trade,  laws,  customs,  and  language. 

In  1494,  lieniy  ATI.  took  (he  bold  .step  of  pi 
bibiting  the  Irish  Parliament  fi'om  original ing  a 
laws  without  (be  previous  consent  of  the  Kngli 
I'rivy  Council.  This  edict  is  known  to  students 
hislory  as  "I'oyning's  ,Law."  The  Tudors  w( 
a(  tuated  by  (be  same  gr(>ed  wliic.h  has  cliaracteri.s 
(be  behaviour  of  fhe  English  to  Ireland  Ibrough  t 
( cnturies. 

TlIKY  MiKDED  A  LAUGliR  SHARK  OV  PROFITS  FROM 
I  KEhAM) 

(o  help  them  to  pay  foi-  their  foreign  wars,  and  th 
also  aimed  at  capturing  the  canying  IraiU^  of  1 
world,  to  which  project  Ireland's  merchant  fleet  a; 
foreign  trade  were  at  that  lime  an  obstacle.  Ho 
ever,  English  ])irates  made  wat  on  the  Irish  poi 
an(l  on  (he  trading  .ships  from  France  and  S])ai 
while  Henry  VIII.  forbade  the  export  of  linen  ui 
woollen  goods  from  Calway,  which  was  fhen  f 
most  flourishing  port  on  all  (he  Athuitic  coast 
the  British  Isles. 

Elizabeth  went  one  worse,  for  she  prohibited  t 
export  of  all  woollen  cloth  from  Ireland,  with  ti 
result  that  the  weaving  industry  was  ruined  ai 
thousands  of  workers  leduced  to'idleness  and  be 
gary.  Not  content  with  ruining  Irish  trade,  »i 
and  her  ministers  pursued  a  policy  of  .slaughter  ai 
extermination  again.st  the  Irisir  people,  of  Avhir 
Professor  L(>cky  wrote  that  "the  ferocity  surpa.ss( 
that  of  Alva  in  (he  Xetberlands  and  has  .seldom  bp( 
exceeded  in  (he  page  of  history";  while  the  eel 
biated  historian,  Eroude,  stated  that  "Sir  Pet 
Caiew  had  been  seen 

MURDERING  WOMEN  AND  CHILDRilN  AND  l!ABI) 
THAT  HAD  SCARCELY  LEFT  THE  BREAST." 

These  facts  are  carefully  ignored  iu  Fletcher  ai 
Kipling's  School  history,  which  is  addre.ssf 
.specially  to  "all  boys  and  girls  who  ar«  interestf 
111  tbe  .story  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire,"  i 
well  as  in  all  other  histories  .sewed  out  iu  scdiools 

Xot  .satisfied,  however,  with  ruining  the  sbi])piii^ 
fisiieries,  and  woollen  industry,  .and  murdering  tli 
native  po]mla(io]i,  this  great  queen  deliberately  d( 
based  the  Irish  coinage  so  that  no  merchant  coul 
carry  on  busiue.ss  with  England  except  at  a  loss  ( 
(en  per  cent.  James  I.  planted  the  devastat(>(l  pre 
vmces  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  with  lowland  Scot 
and  English,  mo,st  of  whom  were  ([uicd^ly  assimilate 
into  the  native  Irish  race.  In  the  following  reign 
Strafford  was  seni  over  to  continue  tbe  policy  o 
ruthless  extermination,  while  Cromwell's  dreani  m\ 
(o  sweep  all  that  was  left  of  the  Irish  nation  "1( 
Hell  Ol-  Connaught."    Under  his  rule 

THOUSANDS  OF  IrISH  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  WER] 
SOLD  INTO  SLAVERY  IN  THE  WesT  InDIES, 


Fiidi.y.  Juue  l«lb,  iy:.'0. 

while  oiio-third  ot  the  populatjuii  pi'iishcd  hy  .swoid 
or  iR'stik'UL-e  during  the  periuil  I(j4i-l(ij2.  It  would 
bfr  tedious  to  relate  the  various  methods  adopted  l).v 
Euglaud  iu  the  17th  and  18th  eciituries  to  kill  Irish 
industry  and  commerce,  the  crushing:  of  the  trades 
iu  glass,  silk,  cotton.  fi.sh-curing-,  sugav-retiuiug, 
etc..  hy  statutes  impelled  by  the  jealousy  of  big 
business  men  iuTinglaud.  The  final  act  of  lreach(?ry 
was  the  Act  of  Union  of  1801  and  the  underhand 
methods  used  to  bring  it  about. 

"A  ScR.iP  OF  r.\PEi{." 

When  Geimauy  in  1914  declaied  that  tiic  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  neiitiality  of  Belgium  Mas  merely 
a  scrap  of  paper,  a  howl  of  virtuous  indignation 
arose  Irom  the  English  Cabinet.  Yet  how  often  has 
England  treated  iier  engagements  to  the  Iri.sh  as 
scraps  of  paper      Heie  are  two  specific  instances. 

In  1(J91,  tlie  treaty  of  Limerick  was  made,  guaran- 
teeing leligious  fieedom  to  the  Irish.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Puiitaus,  however,  AViiliam  of  Orange 
allowed  the  tieaty  to  become  merely  waste  paper, 
and  continued  to  subject  the  Iri.sh  to  both  religious 
and  commercial  persecution. 

Again,  in  1782,  the  English  ministry  ])assed  the 
"Act  of  lienuuciation,"  which  guaranteed  the  in- 
dei)endeiH-e  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  its  sole  right 
of  niaking  laws  for  Ireland  for  ever.  No  sooner 
was  it  passed  than  they  started  plotting  to  destroy  it. 

At  this  time  the  Irish  Parliament  consisted  of  300 
members,  of  whom  s(mie  200  were  merely  nominated 
by  as  many  individ\i;ils — owners  of  ])ocket-borouglis  ; 
such  a  state  of  things  facilitated  corruption,  and 
Castlereagh  succeeded  in  getting  the  Act  of  Lluion 
l)assed  by  spending  over  a  million  i)ounds  in  l)ribing 
the  boiough  owjiers  or  actual  members.  It  was 
said  that  of  all  who  voted  for  the  Union  only  seven 
did  so  without  pecuniary  inducement. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  by  (Terniany  was  slig- 
mati.scd  as  the  gicatest  international  crime  in  his- 
tory, but  it  was  no  worNC  sin  than  the  original  tiieft 
of  Ireland  by  the  English  for  ])urposes  of  comnieice 
aud  money  and  land,  nor  are  the  worst  recorded 
atiocities  of  the  Huns  any  worse  than  some  of  those 
perpetrated  on  the  Iiish  iu  past  centuries. 

The  British  democracy  has  over  and  over  again 
been  l)etrayed  by  its  politicians,  who  have  been 
actuated  by  insensate  ambition  and  greed  of  Em])irc 
or  imjK'llcd  by  business  men  lusting  for  the  weallli 
of  foreign  lands.  The  Biitish  statesmen  have  been 
zealous  to  secure  the  right  of  .self-determination  for 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  couutries  outside  the  Emi)ii(' ; 
hut  they  regard  not  the  beam  in  their  own  eye. 

The  murder  of  the  soul  of  u  nation  is  a  nationiil 
crime  for  which  not  only  tlie  lulers  but  the  whole 
community  are  responsible.  Is  the  British  demo- 
cracy willing  to  accc})t  passively  the  responsibility 
for  Ireland,  or  will  it  awake  to  the  cry  for  justice, 
ami  insist  that  the  wrongs  of  some  700  years  sliall 
be  made  right?  Ireland  believes  in  the  ultimate 
good  sense  ami  appreciation  of  justice  of  the  British 
(lemociacy  and  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  the  foul  of  Ireland  looks  for  de- 
liverance from  })ersecution  and  for  the  right  of  self- 
determiuatiou. 


I 

H 

TYPES. 

I.— THE   RURAL  VICAR. 

II. •  talked  pleasantly,  as  wc  wasidered  round  his 
cliuit  li,  of  monumental  brasses,  and  disjdayed  cn(  y- 
(  lopiedic  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  ai cliitecturc 
and  county  families. 

In  tli(>  vicarag(>,  afterwards,  he  manifested  a  jovial 
hospitality,  and  though,  as  1  knew,  his  means  were 
not  large,  -his  desire  to  entertain  went  far  beyond 
conventional  reciuirements.  ile  was  an  honest  soul, 
interested  iu  the  day's  cricket  news,  recalling  stories 
of  College  life  at  Oxford,  not  unversed  in  the  points 
of  a  good  horse,  Imt,  iu  matters  ol  theological  con- 
troversy, allowing  himself  to  drift  with  the  strongest 
cunciit . 

1  tii(>il  1o  get  him  to  talk  about  the  conditions  of 
the  Agricultural  Labourei',  but  he  wmulered  off  to 
an  (.  nt  husiastic  (lesc]  i])tion  of  a  novel  he  had  just 
finished.  1  gatheu-il  that  he  Avas  a  little  troubled 
in  consc'ience  by  the  fact  that  he  liad  taken  no  part 
in  the  (heat  AVar.  But  he  consoled  himsetf  by  the 
leflection  that  those  wlio  attended  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  nation  in  that  grave  crisis  performed 
as  real  a  service  as  those  who  fought. 

1  have  been  wondering  what  he  meant  by 
"spiiitual  ncids"'  mid  in  what  wa}'  he  imagined  he 
had  been  attendiug  to  them. 

 ^  

From  "The  Jerusalem  Leader." 

33  A.D. 

(AVith  ai)ologies  to  the  Editor  of  "The  Ueliglous 
Press.") 

]\luch  as  we  (le])lore  the  unhappy  incident  of  last 
week,  it  is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact, 
as  the  Sanhediiu  happily  realised,  that  such  sedi- 
tious utterances  as  are  attributed  to  the  late 
Nazarene  "proi)het,"  imperil  the  existence  of  our 
nation  and  the  ])resent  order  of  Society. 

Such  ill-considered  s.tatements  as  the  lower  orders 
have  c-aught  up  from  his  lips  and  are  repeating  to 
one  another  in  secret,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  inflame  po])ulur  passion  against  those  who,  by 
the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  are  our  rulers. 

His  teaching  wa-;  the  more  dangerous  inasmuch 
aSj  it  contained  half-tiuths,  which,  of  course,  no 
loyal  Jew  would  dispute.  We.  too,  believe  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  Cod,'  aud  tlie  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  we,  no  less  than  he,  desire  to  see  a  fairer  disl- 
tiibution  of  wealth.  But  the  new  sect  has  the  un- 
fortunate characteristic,  common  to  such  impatient 
revolutionists,  of  attempting  to  translate  into  im- 
mediate action  tiuths  which  luive  been  eushriued 
for  centuries  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
w<'re  intended  rather  for  the  jiious  meditation  of  the 
laithful  than  for  the  incitement,  of  leckless  incen- 
diaries. Eortunately  the  incident  is  now  (dosed, 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  misguided  and  ill- 
fated  agitator. 
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Vriday,  Juue  18lii,  1920. 


Bookland.    Essays  in  Compromise. 


The  .)uu)i)iii};-oft'  pluie,  so  to  speak,  of  Arlliur 
Herald's  "Essays  iu  Modciatiou"  (Swaitliuiore 
Press,  5s.),  is  a  iiuotation  from  Uev.  ¥.  W. 
liobertsou  :  — 

"W'l 'i-('v»!f  opposite  vic'\\  s  aii>  licid  \\  itli  wanntli  Ky 
1  ('lit;ious-iiiindud  mon,  we  may  take  tor  granted  tliat  tliere 
is  some  liiglicr  trutli  w  liit-li  embraces  hotli.  All  liigli  triitJi 
is  the  iiTiion  of  two  conti  adictoi  ii^s.  Thus  predostinaticm 
atul  t'reewill  aic  oppositt's:  and  tlie  tiiitli  does  not  lie 
hetw  ern  tlieso  tw  o,  ()ut  in  a  liif.dier  leconeiling  truth  wliii  h 
lea\(>s  iiotii  true.  The  truth  will  he  found,  not  in.  some 
midillo  moderate,  tiniici  (loi;trine  which  skilfully  a\t)ids 
extrem(!s,  hut  in  a  truth  larger  tlian  either  of  these  opiK)- 
site  views,  which  is  the  l)asis  of  Ixftii,  and  which  lealiy  is 
that  for  wJiioh  each  jiarty  tenaciously  clings  to  its  own 
view,  as  to  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

This  may  not  be  a  very  exact  definitiou  ot  modera- 
tion, tiiougli  it  is  cited  by  the  author  as  such,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  text  for  anyone  who  would  write 
a  book  or  i)reach  a  sermon  on  Iteconciliaiion .  And 
let  it  be  said  here  that  tew  things  so  urgently  call 
for  elaiificatiou  as  the  ditterence  between  the  temper 
of  mind  expressed  by  F.  W.  liobertsou,  and  com- 
promise. The  purring  self-satisfaction  of  folk  who 
imagine  that  they  can  still  the  storms  of  human  pas- 
sion by  a  deprecating  wave  of  the  hand  and  the 
enunciation  ot  some  "timid  dojctriue  which  skilfully 
avoids  extremes,"  is  more  provocative  thiiii  the  un- 
disguised antagonism  of  fanatics. 

Unfortunately,  Arthur  JFerald  does  iiol  write  u}i 
to  his  text.  He  misses  the  ()pi)ortunit5r'  that  text 
gave  him  for  a  synthetic  treatment , of  jeligious  and 
social  truth.  One  gathei's  that  he  Jias  nevei-  so  much 
as  glimpsed  the  fundamental  antagonisms  inherent 
in  our  Civilisation.  Evejy where  he  skims  the  sur- 
face, imagining  that  by  an  adroit  manipnlation  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  things  he  can  quell  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  our  age.  Judging  by  my- 
self, the  oil  of  his  complacency  will  only  add  to 
the  flames  of  revolt. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  waste  time  and  paper 
on  a  book  of  this  character?  Only  because  it  is 
typical  of  a  good  deal  of  writing  that  passes  for  re- 
constructive thinking.  The  impotence  ot  this  type 
of  moderation  is  one  of  the  most  tragii-  spectacles 
in  the  world  to-daj'. 

But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Here  is  a 
foreword  to  the  second  part  of  the  book — the  part 
which  essays  to  give  practical  suggestions  for  the 
remodelling  of  Societj^ : 

"The  author  does  not  seek  to  turn  society  upside  down, 
or  to  establish  some  ridiculous  XTtopia  which  ignores  the 
greatness  iind  littleness  of  luunan  nature ;  hut  he  does  aim 
at  a  very  definite  thing,  \\hich  is  nothing  less  than  the 
ostablislinient  of  an  era  combining  tlie  virtues  and  graces 
of  the  Victorian  period  with  the  knoAvledge  and  enlighten- 
ment of  tlio  early  yeai-s  of  the  ])resent  century,  bxit  with- 
out the  narrow  cxclusiveness  of  the  one,  or  the  niaterialisDi 
of  the  other — iu  short,  an  era  of  ordered  liberty  whicli 
shall  iu)t  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  any  particular  class." 

Let  mc  give  one  other  example  of  this  moderation 
of  desire.  Speaking  of  the  Church  of  the  fiiture, 
the  author  says  : 

"There  is  nothing  aggressive  about  its  methods  and 
teachiug.    Its  aims  are  few  and  definite,  and  it  pursues 


them  with  the  quiet  conlidenoc  of  a  li\ing  taitli.  It  is  not 
iu  search  ol  iieaven  on  eaith,  Imt  it  dcx's  want  God's  will 
to  be  <l<)ne." 

Evidently  ^Ir.  Herald  would  have  no  truck  with 
the  wild  Fanatic  who  identified  the  will  of  God  with 
the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  and  taught  His  disciples 
.to  pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
Earth  aw  it  is  in  Heaven." 

Tlieie  is  no  lack  of  specific  details  as  to  the  kind 
of  Order  tlie  autlior  hopes  to  see.  Eor  instance,  we 
are  informed  as  to  the  scale  of  salaries  that  will  be 
leceived  by  the  clergy  of  his  Utopi'an  Church.  Arch- 
bishops will  receive  £1,500  per  anuuin.  Bishops 
£1 ,000,  Deans  £750,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand, 
vague  phiases  are  used  to  hide  ignorance  or  indeci- 
sion on  the  graver  issues  of  our  times. 

We  cannot  see  thai  Mr.  Herald's  world  will  be 
fundamentally  different  from  the  one  now  stagger- 
ing on  the  brink  of  self-destruction.  Hereditaiy 
monaichy  is  to  remain.  "The  Utopians  are  attached 
to  their  I'oyal  Eamily,  whose  members  have  always 
tried  to  put  the  national  interest  before  their  own," 
Likewise  the  institution  of  private  property,  modi- 
fied by  a  more  equal  distribution,  is  to  continue. 
Armies  and  navies  and  aerial  forces,  also,  will  be  a 
feature  of  this  hajniy  world  ot  benign  Comi)romise. 
Tlie  Slate,  the  Law  Courts,  and,  X'i"fS'i"ii^ibly,  the 
wliole  penal  system,  remain  untouched  save  for  a 
little  varnishing  and  reariangemeiit  here  and  there. 

No,  Mr.  Herald.  Jt  won't  do  I  AV^e  have  been 
through  five  years  of  the  most  ghastly  war  in  hi.s- 
toiy,  and  we  are  watciiing  tin;  resulting  chaos  of 
tlie  inost  hyi)oci itical  and  (ynical  peace  treaty  ever 
drawn  and  we  have  come  to  the  solemn  conclu- 
sion that  th»- evils  jespoiisible  tor  these  things  are 
not  to  be  exorci.sed  by  a  few  bland  conciliatory  sen- 
timents, and  that  a  little  ])atching  and  cementing 
will  not  hold  togethei-  a  world  bursting  with  re- 
volutionary fires.  Millions  ot  our  fellow-men  are 
starving  through  the  effects  of  our  inhuman  block- 
ade. Ireland  is  being  tortured  under  the  heel  of  a 
brutal  Imperialism.  We  are  haunted  by  the  shrieks 
of  Amritsar.  Everywhere  men  and  women  are  toil- 
ing under  an  industrial  system  which  denies  them 
all  initiative,  and  exploits  their  strength  for  the  sake 
of  a  favoured  few.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  us 
that  your  archbishops  will  receive  £1,500  a  year, 
or  that  your  annies  and  navies  and  aerial  defences 
will  be  maintained  in  such  and  such  a  way.  We 
have  had  enough  of  armies  and  navies,  and  our 
patience  with  those  who  would  maintain  them  iu  any 
way  is  exhaiisted. 

You  depiecate  the  seai'ching  for  a  "heaven  on 
earth,"  but  we  have  learned  from  the  Nazarene  tliat 
we  are  Children  of  God  and  that,  in  our 'Father's 
view,  nothing  is  too  good  for  us.  Your  religion 
apears  to  be  the  bastard  child  of  Gentility  and  Fear, 
and  we  prefer  that  type  defined,  by  a  writer  wliom 
yon  quote,  as  "betting  your  life  there  is  a  God." 

We  are  tired  of  Compromise.  We  are  suspiciouB 
of  lleconstruction.  We  are  putting  our  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  Re-creation. 

J  * 
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Austria,  for  Example! 


]iv  WILFilED  WELLOCK. 


The  repair  of  States  like  that  of  garments  depeuds 
upon  the  extent  of  the  damag-e  and  the  strengtli  of 
the  parts.  We  have  all  seen  our  wives  or  mothers 
take  hold  of  a  tattered  shirt  or  sock,  turn  it  over  and 
over,  shake  their  heads,  and  then  tlirow  it  into  the 
rag  bag. 

That  rude  simile  expresses  my  feelings  regarding 
our  modern  capitalist  society.  And  certainly  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  careful  observer  could  travel 
through  Europe  to-day  without  feeling  that  the  only 
thing  worth  troubling  about  is  a  new  i)olicy  arising 
from  an  inspired  c-o(-ial  vision.  When  1  think  of 
the  suffering  that  tlje  people  of  (rermauy  and  Austria 
have  endured  since  the  Armistice,  and  of  the  scant 
hope  tliere  is  of  any  real  amelioration  of  tlieir  con- 
dition, 1  feel  it  is  to  M  aste  time  and  to  misiTiterpret 
tlie  situation  to  talk  about  "reform." 

To  be  <(uite  fiank,  what  one  sees  in' J^lurope  to-day 
is  a  concourse  of  enslaved  people  surioujided  by  mer- 
chant victois  guarding  their  prey.  Only  to-day  I 
read  in  "The  Times"  (.Tune  9tli)  thai  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  (xerman  and  English  Food  Controllers  Imd 
taken  place  in  Lcnidon,  wherein  the  representatives 
of  60  million  starving  i)co])le  had  been  asking  per- 
mission to  have  a  little  more  food  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessaiy  strengtli  to  pay  the  tax  that  we 
have  laid  ui)on  tliem  hy  the  might  and  under  the 
threat  of  the  sword.  A  more  cruel  and  cold-blooded 
proceeding  after  tlie  punishment  that  has  already 
been  meted  out  to  these  people,  and  considering  the 
cause  of  the  war  (as  revealed  in  the  Peace),  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  ' 

Let  us  visualise  the  situation  :  Seventy  million 
people  in  Germany  and  Austria  deliberately  kept  on 
the  point  of  starvation,  in  a  position  where  they  are 
daily  faced  with  the  fearful  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
cure enough  food  to  see  the  day  through!  I  have 
witnessed  that  struggle  till  1  have  been  sick  and 
well-nigh  savage.  Indeed,  the  struggle  is  so  keen 
that  it  leaves  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  clothing, 
personal  or  domestic.  Only  a  real  intimafcy  with 
tlie  people  themselves  can  reA^eal  the  state  of  affairs 
that  exists,  for  they  deliberately  hide  their  poverty. 
Their  one  aim  is  to  appear  decent — to  hide  their 
suffering.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
not  so  sensitive,  disregarded  appearances,  and  let  the 
truth  speak.  They  cannot  buy  clothing,  and  they 
woik  their  fingers  to  the  bone  in  order  to  look  res- 
pectable. At  a  first  glance  one  gets  quite  a  false 
idea  of  their  condition.  Biit  intimacy  reveals  the 
truth — highly  educated  people  who  dare  not  go  out 
for  walks  because  they  cannot  afford  (iO  marks  to 
get  their  shoes  soled  ;  people  who  wear  imitation 
shirts — a  piece  of  cotton  for  the  chest,  with  a  neck- 
piece attached,  and  fastened  to  the  body  by  means 
of  strings !  And  I  had  seen  a  large  number  of 
peculiarities  in  Inen's  suits  before  I  realised  that 
thev  had  been  turned. 


Now  this  state  of  things  cannot  proceed  in- 
definitely. Even  suits  have  only  two  sides,  and 
cotton  does  not  wear  for  ever.  If  this  starvation 
policy  is  continued  for  another  winter,  catastrophic 
conse(luences  will  I'esult — physical  and  political. 

But  it  is  about  Austria  that  I  desire  more  parti- 
cularly to  speak  in  the  present  article.  And,  first, 
let  me  say  that  I  share  the  ignorance  of  the  more 
reasonable  members  of  that  nation  as  to  whether 
cruelly,  revenge,  fear,  greed,  or  ignorance  was 
chiefly  responsi])le  for  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain. 
But  of  the  actual  impossibility  and  inhumanity  of 
thai  Tieaty  there  can  he  no  two  opinions. 

Ajiart  fioni  the  violations  of  the  demands  of  race, 
which  are  seiious,  it  would  seem  that  the  makers 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  had  parcelled  out  the 
(ihl  Ausirian  Empire  accordiiig  to  the  desires  of  the 
.  jiew  aspiianls  to  Nationali  ty  in  the  fold  of  the  En- 
tente, and  given  the  name  Ausii  i;i  to  what  was  left. 
But  that  residium  can  ill  no  sense  be  called  a  King- 
dom, as,  especially  in  a  Europe  constructed  on  a 
foundation  of  greed,  and  thus  of  antagonisms,  it  is 
too  ecouomicall.x  impoteiit  to  stand  alone.  Austria 
has  lost  almost  all  her  coal  fields  and  her  most  fertile 
lands,  whilst  her  industrial  life  has  been  strangled 
by  leason  of  a  distribution  of  territories  which  cuts 
off  one  ])art  of  an  industry  from  its  counterpart,  as 
spindles  From  looms,  ])]ei)aratory  from  finishing  pro- 
cesses, etc.    Then,  it  must  be  remembered,  Austria 
stands  in  the  midst  and  at  the  mercy  of  several  new 
small  States,  favoured  by  the  Allies,  whose  career 
is  niarred  by  having  been  started  in  a  wrong  spirit 
and  with  a  false  aim;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  cutting  one  another's  throats.     The  idea  behind 
their  merciless  jjolicy  towards  Austria  is  too  obvious 
to  need  explanation.    Thus  Austria  is  not  only  with- 
out food,  she  is  without  hope.      She  is  procuring 
food  on  conditions  the  iiossibility  of  whose  fulfilment 
only  the  wildest  imagination  could  conceive.  Yet 
she  appeals  in  vain.    She  asks  for  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  her  claims,  but  receives  in  reply  a 
little    charity,    and    "a    Commission    with  wide 
powers,"  which  woiild  seem  to  mean   powers  to 
make  her  fulfil  impossible   conditions.      Yet  she 
bears  her  burden  of  suffering  with  wonderful  cour- 
age, some  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  man's  hat,  or  a  shirt,  or  six  pounds  bf  meat 
would  swallow  up  the  entire  wage  of  the  average 
worker.      A  rational  policy  would  be  to  improve 
Austria's  credit,  endeavour  to  induce  a  reasonable 
spirit  in  her  neighbours,  and  give  her  liberty  to  be- 
come  a   member  of   a   Danubian   Federation  of 
States,  or  to  link  her  fate  with  that  of  Germany — 
which  now  appears  as  the  only  possible  solution  to 
about  70  i)er  cent,  of  the  population. 

But  reasonable  solutions  are  out  of  the  question, 
the  terrible  facf  being  that  the  Treaties  of  Versailles 
and  St.  Germain  are  a  faithful  expression  of  the 
modern  capitalist  mind. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday.  Tunc  I8tl).  1020. 


FELLOWSHtP    OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

TO  Al.l,  ASSOCIATIOI)  WITH  HUOTH  KlUIOODS,  DK- 
HATfNG  SOCI  iOTlKS,  lOTC— In  an  aiif^iiifi  tnootini;;.';  woiiM 
\()u  pl'>ast'  ri'iiu'':il)t'i-  tluit  tliis  I'lii'))!  is  ])i'ii'(>ctly  williiii!: 
to  sond  sp(>alv(  I  S  (Icaling  willi  tlio  jKisition  taken  up  by  "'rin> 
(^rusador,"  who  woukl  ji;i\o  an  address,  opon  a  (liscii.ssion, 
or  take  pait  in  a  (U-li.itc,  uliatt'\er  might  lie  most  desired. 

"  CHUSADKK!  "  SKJJvKUS.— Tlie  "Crusader"  .seMer  at 
lV»arlil(>  Arch  lias  twite  during  tlie  last  few  days  soUl  more 
tlian  five  do/.en  eopies  on  an  evening  wiien  a  meeting  was 
i>ring  Ill-Id.  JJnt  \\\'  \iant  sellers  »il  all  onr  meetings  and 
\\c  appeal  to  all  who  <-an  i!;ive  an  hour  one  evening  a  week  to 
help  at  the  nearest  local  meeting. 

OPK.X  AIH  .MISSION.— We  an-  in  great  need  of  extra 
portable  platlorms.  Jl  any  friends  can  hir(>  or  len<l  us  one 
oi-  two  we  should  be  grateful.  I'lease  notice  tiie  alterations 
in  times  and  places  of  soiiu-  of  the  following  meeting.s: — 
Friday,  Jun<>  ISIli: — At  b  [i.m..  Marble  Arch:  H.  K.  Brown, 
Paul  (iliddon,  Basd  Tritton;  at  S'  p.m.,  Walthainstow. 
Hoe  Streef  :  Alfn-d  f'ordell.  Rev.  I{.  \V.  Sorensen  ;  at  S  p.m., 
Kilburn,  i'he  (i  range«  ay  :•  1 1 .  W.  (ireen,  J.  Newton  Harris, 
Ivy  Sheldon.  Saturday,  tntli  -  -At  8  p.m.,  ICaJing  Broad- 
way, '-orner  of  Offord  Road  :  ('.  I'aul  Oliddon.  Sunday, 
v»Oth : — At  12  noon,  J,ey  lonstone,  outside  the  Green  Man: 
Basil  TritLon  ;  at  M..Si)  p.m.,  Ilampsti-nd  lleatb,  outside  Jack 
Straw's  Castle:  C.  I'aul  (diddon,  W  inifred  Wood.  .Monday, 
^Hst: — At  8  i).ni.,  Ley tonstoiie,  outsi<le  the  Griien  xMan  : 
Bev.  K.  W.  Soren.sen;  at  8.1")  p.m..  Forest  Gate,  outside 
G.EJL  Station:  C.  i'anl  (;iiddnn,  W.  >l.  Hancock.  Tues- 
day, 22n(l:— At  (5  jj.m.,  .Marble  Arch:  C.  Paul  Gliddon, 
Rev.  B.  W.  Sorensen;  at  8  p.m.,  (Jlapton,  corner  of  Ken- 
ninghail  Road  and  ["oix-r  Claoton  Boad :  H.  W.  Green,  K. 
Oakes,  "Winifred  \Voo(i.  A\  ednesday,  '23rd: — At  7.4."),  Step- 
ney, eorn-.-r  ol  Commeicial  Boad  and  I. ncas  Street :  Bev.  I''. 
I'incham ;  r.t  8  ji.m.,  Catford,  outside  (i.I'l.B.  Station:  J, 
Newton  Harris.  Thursday,  24th: — .^t  (i  j>.m.,  .Marble  .\r(  h: 
]lev.  F.  Fincham,  C.  Paul  (Iliddon;  at  8  p.m.,  Kentish 
Town,  corner  of  Leighton  Road  and  Kentish  Town  Boad; 
Alfred  Cordell,  .).  H.  Kief.  Friday,  2.")th  :— At  6  p.m.. 
Marble  Arch:  II.  10.  Broun,  Winifred  Wood;  at  8  p.m., 
Walthamstow  ,  Hoe  Stieet:  Bev.  B.  W.  Sorensen;  at  8  p.m., 
Kilburn,  The  Grangcway:  .Alfred  ('(irdell.  Ivy  Sheldon,  Basil 
Tritton. 

C.  PAT'L  GLTDDON,  17,  Red  Li.m  Square,  W.C.I. 


NATURE  CURE. 


Diar/ nostifi  from  ihe  Ki/r.  Oi<teop((thi/,  J)icieti.cf),MevtaI 
Heiilivfi.  dr. 

Nature  Cure  recognises  no  disease  as  incurable. 

Particulals  of  cures  of  abandoned  ca^es  of  asthma, 
bronchitis,     paresis^     s))inal-curvatui-t>,  tumours. 
n-.Miastlienia ,  s  heumatisn.,   neuritis,  etc. 

CLEMENT  JEFFERY,   M.A.  (from  Edinburgh  School  of 
Natural  Therapeutics),  136  MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  N.W.I, 
Tel.  Mayfair  4,^31.     Patients  may  also  be  seen  at  Brighton 
and  Eastbourne. 


HOLIDAY  CARAVAN  (for  2)  for  liire  throughout  summer. 
'-•(I  mil(-s  Iron.  Louden.  Write  7."}  Hampton  Boad,  Foi-ost 
Gate,  lv7. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.- Every  Sunday,  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  .'Mo,  Di-.  Peicv  Dearmer,  "l''i\o  QnartiM-s"  ; 
0.30,  Miss  Maude  Beyden".  Master  of  lli<-  Mu-,ic,  Mr. 
Martin  Sliaw, 


The  FELLOWSHIP  BOOKSHOP 

109  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  SHEFFIELD 


LAY  RELIGION.  s.  d. 

JJy  H<-nry  T.  Hodgkin  -     -     3  (3 
THE     JESUS     OF     POETS  AND 

PROPHETS.  Bv  Bichard  Pobert.s  4  G 
BY  AN  UNKNOWN  DISCIPLE 


,  Kssavs  on  the  Life  ol  (yhrist  -  0  0 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVENTURE. 


l}y  A.  Heibert  Gray 

2 

G 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  POWER 

By  lienjaniin  Ki<ld  -     -  - 

o 

COMMENTARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  A.  S.  Peako  -     -     -  - 

12 

G 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 

OF  THE  PEACE. 

By  .1.  .M.  Keynes 

8 

G 

Trie      NEW     ARISTOCRACY  OF 

COMRADESHIP. 

By  William  Paine  ... 

4 

G 

THE  MEANING  OF  SOCIALISM. 

By  .1.  Bruce  Glasier  -      -  - 

2 

G 

THESE   THINGS    SHALL  BE. 

By  George  Lansburv 

1 

G 

THE  UNDERWORLD. 

Bv  .James  Welsli      .      -  - 

2 

C 

TWENTY-THREE  TALES. 

By  Leo  Toktoi  -      -     -  - 

2 

6 

JUST  out: 

WHAT  1  SAW  IN  RUSSIA. 

\\\-  (Jeorge  liansburv 

4 

G 

HEREDITY. 

By  Loonard  Doneaster,  F.B.S. 

1 

0 

THE    OPEN    LIGHT    (An  Knquiry 

into  P'aith  an<l  Beality). 

By  Nathaniel  Micklem  - 

4 

G 

CONCERNING  PRAYER,  ITS 
NATURE,  ITS  DIFFICULTIES 
AND  ITS  VALUE.  , 

By  .\uthor  of  "Pro  Christi  et 
Fcclesia,"  B.  H.  Stroeter 
and   others  -     -     -     -    10  G 
CHRIST  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  Rashdall  -.-50 
REBELS  AND  REFORMERS  (Bio- 
graphical Studies  of  Savonarola, 
Cervantes,      Mazzini,  Thorcau, 
Tolstoi,  etc.) 

By  Arthur   and   D.    Ponsonby     2  G 
THE    IDEA    OF    COD    IN  EARLY 

RELIGIONS.    By  F.  B.  .Jevons-     1  0 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL. 

By  Canon  Peter  Green  --GO 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY     UPON      SOCIAL  AND 
E'OLITICAl.  IDEALS. 

By  A.  .(.  Cailvle,  D.Litt.      -     2  0 
EDUCATIONAL  ESSAYS. 

By  .John  Dewey       -     -     -     1  G 
SOME     SOURCES      OP  HUMAN 

HISTORY.    By  Flindeis  Petrie  -     5  0 
WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

Bv  Philij)  Snowd(-n  -     -     -     1  G 
THE  MORALITY  OF  NATIONS. 

By  C.  Dclisle  Burns      -     -     -"^  0 

Postage: — Bio'<s  under  5s.,  3<1.  ;  5s.  and  over.  6d.    Parcels : —  Sfcclal  Rates. 
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THE  CRUSADRR. 

Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


t 

((Hm^         Particulars   about   the  C.C.F.    may    he    had  on 
upTpUcation       to     the      Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  C'ommonicealth    FcUoKship,    23,  lirid^ 
Line,     London,      L'.CA.,      enclosing/  stamped 
addressed     envelope.        The     miniraum  atinual 
iubscriptiona   for  new  members   is  \s.   bd.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jor   all   who  can)    to  send  more 
an  the  minimum  because   the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  liadyes, 
ndanis,  studs,  or  hrooches,  large,  9rf.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
■  :-u:  2d. 

>:  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
of     Fellowship     Organiser,      Christian  Commoi.weallh 
icship,  23,  Itnde  Lane,  I^ondon,  E.C.^.    Put  your  number 
iiiiti'ih  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

iWf  Dreams  and  Realities. 

One  of  our  members  (2515  Fiiidilev).  wlio  is  ;i 
rrl  worker  in  the  .cause  of  J^VlloM'.shij),  sends  iis  ;i 
-em  wliich  sfie  considers  embodies  tlie  (\C.F.  point 
iew,  and  helps  to  explain  our  attitude  towards 
-!S  as  we  find  them.      We  share  soii'o.  of  the 
•s  with  you  :  — 

The  City  of  Comrades. 

I  live  in  a  1'ity  of  Coiiuadi\s, 

An  isle  in  a  turbulent  sea, 

-^ome  call  it  "  Tlu-  City  of  Heaven  " 

And  other  "the  City  to  be," 

But  I  will  just  call  it  a  city, 

A  city  for  you  and  for  me." 

Twa-i  built  (,n  the  structinv  nf  fiiondsliip. 
Humanity,  soo<luess  to  all:  y 
Its  pillars  of  justice  and  meicv, 
JnvMicible.  .<,tately  and  tall, 
Supportinfi;  a  pal'acp  majestic 
Which  nevei-  can  tjcmble  nor  fall. 

Its  people  a;e  plain  men  and  women. 

In  number  they  are  but  a  few; 

\i'L  soniothing;  in  them  is  distinctive 

Tnspii-inp;,  uplifting  and  new, 

Which  makes  of  tliis  City  of  Conira<les, 

The  dream  of  the  ages  come  true. 

Their  eiml  is  to  .serve  and  be  useful. 
And  wisdom  and  learning  their  shrine; 
■'All  UM'n  are  my  brethren"  's  their  slogan— 
Uhat  slogan  more  loftv.  divi.'ie:' 
Their  life  is  replel.-  with  ciKk>av(;ur 
I'or  you  and  for  me  and  for  mine. 

But  where  is  this  city  so  beautiful, 
Uhere  is  this  enchanting  domain:-' 
Jt  is  not  a  dream  nor  a  fan<-v, 
For  man  has  not  striven  in  vain; 

lis  i>ght  «hcre  you  dwell,  and  a'r  ckin<' 

J  his  City  F)ivine  to  attain. 

Come  join  us,  we  need  yon.  good  brollier 

Uur  (  ity  to  swell  with  your  grace. 

\ou'l!  help  us  to  .spread  the  great  doctrine 

\\hub  .soon  the  whole  world  nui~t  eird.rac- 

"ne  family,  vast  and  united, 

hoic^er— one  glorious  race! 

\§t  Our  Paper. 

■•(  ru.udcr--  slan.ls  tor  the  eslablislim.  n (  ol 
il.y  ot  (  omrade.r.  he,-,,  and  now,  and  lavs  slron- 
^'sis.  week  l)y  week,  on  the  .social  impiicalions 
'"tianity,  of  a  Christianity  that  is  revolution- 
liiat  must  turn  the  world  u])side  down  To 
nJ  .    Ti'"  ,       *^">l»lii«.sis  may  ai)peai'  disjirojior- 

I'  witi,  (heevils  the  writers  denounce,  and  parti v 
'^e  0  her  .mdes  of  Chri.stianitv  are  of  more  im- 
"fe  io  you.    You  believe,  liowever,  (hot  the 
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'■( 'l  usaib  I  is  workino-  to  i(>phice  the  ideals  that 
ai)])ear  to  lale  tiie  woild  to-day  by  tho.se  that  belon-;- 
to  the  City  ()f  I'liends,  wiiitdi  vve'of  the  C.C.F.  have 
l)(>en  workino-  to  build  since  we  became  a.  Fellow- 
ship. You  may  not  a«-ree  with  the  "Cru.sader"  in 
all  details,  but  in  principle  you  are  at  one.  Further, 
the  "Crusader"  is  lielpiuf--  the  Fellowshii).  A  valu- 
able suooestion  comes  from  a  Fellow  who  did  not  at 
fir.st  appreciate  our  new  jjaper,  but  who  is  now  an 
enthusiastic  reader.  "May  J  sugoest  as  a  .small 
way  of  liel])iii<.'  on  the  Fellowsliip  and  its  paper," 
she  says,  "(hat  ea(di  reader  shall  siib.scribe  reo'u- 
larly  for  three  copies  a  week  ((id.).  This  is  some- 
tjmig  definite,  and  calls  for  little  oi'  no  self-sacrifice 
since,  in  return  for  the  small  outlay,  one  receives 
one's  own  co]iy  and  has  the  Ii.ap])iness  of  i)assiiio'  on 
a  copy  to  two  others  who  either  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  i)aper,  or  who  are  really  for  the  time  beino- 
too  poor  to  subscribe  to  it."  Another  member  a 
farmer  in  Essex  (937,  St.  Osytb),  has  found  it  pos- 

^''^^        ^'^^l  affection  be  had  for 
the  "C.C."  tb  the  "Cru.sader."    "I  think  ymt  un- 
derstand why  I  .so   like  it,"  he  ,savs.      "I  most 
heailily  recommend  it  to  others.     The  .secretary  of 
he  Labourers'  Union    .     .     .     takes  it ;  preyiou.sly 
iie  was  rather  opposed  to  me,  not  being  able  to 
gather  what  ]  was  driving  at.     Rut  now 
we  have  some  delightful  convef.sations.  \Yhen'we 
lake  our  stand  against  all  forms  of  evil  we  can  fainlh- 
grasp  what  it  cost  Jesus  our  Leader,  and  what  it 
<osls  others  who  are  working  with  Him.    And  we 
are  anxious  that  others  should  travel  the  .ame  way 
and  that  we  may  give  them  Fellowship."    937  tells 
lis  of  other  new  friends  he  is  finding  by  this  means 
y  an  you  help  m  either  of  these  two  wnysp 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

lo27  (Leeds)  asks  for  cheer  for  him.self  and  his  wife  (-J4S.5) 
Mio  IS  sufTenng  from  cancer.  He  considers  that  the  C  C  K  is 
lietter  than  ever.  v     .  i.s 

•      of)2.|5  (Wilpshire,  Blackbur,,,)  is  living  in  n  new  neighbonr- 
I'ood  and  would  welcome  fiiendsliij). 

The  Fellowship  as  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

We  cannot  all,  go  into  .  o-operatirc  communities  and  co- 
operate ,n  the  fair  anc  equitable  production  and  distribution 
.   the  means  <u  life.    Hut  w..  aro  seeking  Fellowship  in  da  v 
lie  wherever  we  are,  a,ul    we  can,  as  Fcllou  s,  '  1,  '|^>     ,  . 
another  in  practical  \\a,\  s.  ' 

If  you  wish_(I)  TO  SKLL:  A" hen;  her  eggs  -  a  piece  of 
ground,  or  Its  produce;  a  costume  you  havod^n^^  wi  I  (an 
cannot  afford  to  give  awa.v);  furniture  for  which  v  hav 
KMLse;  books  ;  etc    etc.    (2)  TO  BFY:  Anvthing  wlntevo  - 
.on.  a  so-condhand  bicycle  to  a  hou.-e.  a  J  hina  tea  set  io  ■, 
byre  of  cattle.    (.'S)  TO  LKND  :  Your  kno„  lodge,    oui  adS ce 
.^our  bnok,s,  your  <.,untry  cottage,  your  health  ancl  sfren  rt^; 
c,  hohday  or  spare  time.    TO  B01UU)W  :  Anv  ol    he  «^  m  ' 
or  things  not  mentioned  that  may  bo  neeessaVv  to    o,"  li 
development  or  to  the  .service  of  your  neighbours  ' 

'■rw.)""'''""^r Adverti.semcnts  in  the 
(  rusadcr,  making  them  truly  a  Kcllowshio  Column  bx 
.•■cans  of  which  Fellows  can  touch  one  a.M.tlic,\v  i  |  '  p, 
h.mh  Fver.yone  will  know  that  this  is  an  ex.-h  nge  'ami 
marl^  of  a  real  C  o-operat,ve  Comn.onwealth.  There  is  no  room 
Ol-  Pi-of.te.-r.s  in  the  (Christian  Commonwonlth  Fei  owshi  , 

should  leaci,  this  ofhee  no|  later  than  .Mon.lav  for  following 
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Friflay,  H'une  LSth, 


SIDELIGHTS. 


A  Bishop's  Definition  of  Murder. 

Dr.  Kt'll.v,  lioman  (Jatiiolin  Jlishop  oF  Ross,  sppaking  at 
Aiit^luuliiwil  lit'tori;  iidiiiinistering  tho  .SacraiiK-nt  of  I'on- 
JiiMiatioti  to  cliildiTii,  said  tlic  Pope  liad  coiiimandtHl  ail 
hisliops.  of  tho  (!atholic  Ciuiiclr  to  pieacli  tlic  doccrine  oi 
torgiveuess  ior  injunos  and  l)iotlu>rly  lovi-.  A  groat  many 
things  woi-e  oicuiring  in  tiieir  country,  and  tlioy  might  aslc 
thenisolvcs  whether  tliey  were  hiwlul  or  otlicrwise.  iVlany 
livos  h'ul  been  lost,  and  people  said  they  were  justified  in 
taking  those  lives  lie<'ause  Ireland  w  as  at  wai-  « ith  Kii>.',- 
land.^  It  took  two  nations  to  make  war,  and  it  Kngland 
were  at  war  with  Ireland  tho  ri>presentativos  of  Kngland 
wore  perfectly  justified  in  sli^oting  down  tho  Jrish.  Wcr" 
they  proparod  to  ad)nil  itr  Ho  was  not.  It  was  !iiur<l(M 
it  Knglish  scldiors  shot  thorn,  and  if  Jrishnien  shot  down 
politviuon  it  also  was  niurdor.  ThcMO  could  he  no  oxcusos 
such  as  "  AVe  got  orders  from  luadquart^-rs."  Hoaa- 
quartor.-,  in  issuing  such  orders,  violated  the  daw  of  God 
and  tho  Christian  religion. 

The  Free  People's  Church. 

The  Soviet  pnpor  ''i/vi'stia"  reports  that  Arcld)ishop 
Vladimir  of  l\n;'a  has  oltered  a  i>rogranni)e  for  the  activities 
of  the  Ki-w  People's  Church.  'I^he  ne'v  Clmrch  agrees  \Nith 
tho  Soviet  power  that  tlie  holy  relics  have  licvn  used  for  tlie 
exploitation  of  tho  people,  and  is  ready  ti>  take  all  measures 
noi'ossary  for  "rhe  further  unveiling  (>f  such  swindle.s  a!id 
frauds.""  Archbishop  \iladimir,  commenting  tipon  the 
l{u:«ian  Civil  War,  said :— "C  hristianity  condemns  all 
l.loodslied,  and  endeavours  to  attain  eternal  peace,  hiit  it 
does  not  deny  class  tlilferences  and  the  class  strugg'e.  From 
tho  point  of  view  of  tiio  true  orthodox,  the  Civil  War  is  an 
inovitalilo  evil  and  tho  only  means  of  attaining  the  aim 
which  is- common  to  the  People's  State  and  the  People's 
C  hurch,  to  create  eternal  peace  and  to  lift  ihe  hann(>r  of 
Ijabour  high  upon  a  reconciled  world." 

Militarising  the  Police. 

The  organised  workers  « ill  he  mtercsted  to  read  the  text 
of  confidential  memoranda  which  have  been  circulated 
amongst  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Confidential  Memorandum.  Afay  Mth,  1<)1.'0. 

Explosives,  Pistols,  Eic. 

Superintendents  should  send  in  as  early  as' possible  tho 
i<ames,  etc.,  of  the  officers  whom  they  recommend,  and  who 
are  qualiiied  to  give  instructions  in  the  use  of  Pistols. 

In  interior  DiMsions  tho  Sub-Division  may  be  combined  ; 
in  exterior  ones  tlie  tuition  might  proceo<l  on  Sub-Divisions 
as  far  as  practicable. 

The  enclosed  li.st  of  rifle  ranges  have  been  returned  by 
Snperintondents.  as  being  suitable  for  firing  with  tho  M'2 
service  weapon. 

Superintond(<nts  should  arrange  for  the  necessary  practice 
at  one  of  the.se  ranges  with  the  .service  woajjons,  hut  the 
.•2'2  semi-automatic  should  be  capable  of  use  at  any  range 
certified  for  the  .22  miniature  rifle. 

(Signed)       J.  OLIVE,  A.C.A. 

To  Supts.  A  to  6th. 
Confidential  IMemorandum.  INlay  22nd,  1920. 

Explosives,  Pistols,  Etc. 

The  officers  recommended  by  Superintendents  to  act  as 
instructors  in  the  use  of  pistols  are  approved,  and  they  are 
to  be  used  in  tlH>  discretion  oi'  Superintendents  in  order  that 
the  instruction  'u  i)oth  .22  and  .;J2  weapons  may  1)0  ]>ro- 
coeded  with  as  c.uickly  as  po.ssible. 

A  sni>ply  of  .22  ammunition  for  instructional  purposes 
1^  now  being  distributed,  based  on  the  authorised  strength. 

About  26,000  lounds  are  also  available  for  sale  to  Divi- 
sions for  practice,  or  for  the  use  of  rifle  clubs.  As  this  has 
been  obtained  bv  the  Receiver  from  the  War  Department, 


it  is  saleable  at  tho  reduced  price  of  Is.  l.Jd.  per  100  o 
»being  the  actual  cost  pi  ice,  and  oiiUms  for  the  qua 
roquiretl  should  bo  .-onL  in  as  early  ais  iK)ssil)le  to  f^i 
tondv'Ht  hassom,  wlio  will  distiibutt*  it  as  eqiw' 
possil)li\ 

(Signed)       .1.  OMVK,  A. 

T")  Su])ts.  A  to  6th 

A  Play  to  See. 

W  hat  should  bo  an  important  event  in  the  di  amati^ 
l-iit  of  tho  year  is  tho  performance,  on  Sunday,  June  ^ 
;iL  S  p.m..  "at  the  Stiiroy  Theatre,   Blackfriars,  of  S|j 
'rucic's  play  "The  Libeiators, "  which  is  being  pr<Kluc 
tlie  People's  Theatre  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Kisher  W'liite. 

When  the  Knglisli  translation  of  this  play  by  Miss  Fai 
Copeland  was  published  a  year  .>r  two  back,  it  created 
attention  in  tlie  Press,  not  only  on  account  of  its  oiitstai 
ing   qu  ilities    ais  a   conti  i.bation   to   tho    Drama,  but 
ii'count     of     its    extraordinarily     vivid     and  oiitspo^ 
expression   jf  the  deep  ieeling  of  spiritual  democracy  w 
IS  reacting  against  the  plienomonon  of  War — and  esi>e(  i, 
of  War  aii'iong  nearly  related  Peoples.    The  priKluclion  o 
play  by  a  great  dramatist  hitherto  unacted  in  I'lngla 
containing  such  an  inben.sely  significant  motive  shoiil  ' 
a  deei)  i:iii)ression. 

A  Candid  Confession. 

The  2'jth  Conference  of  tho  International   l-aw  A  ^oi 
tion  was  notable  amimg  other  things  for  the  ontspol  .  u, 
no  doubt  unpopular,  admission  of  Sir  R.  B.  D.  A(  land,  K. 
tlie  Judge  Advo.  ate  General,  that  the  origin  though,  as 
was  careiul  to  emphasise,  not  the  ju -itification  of  the  ( 
Iran   brutalities  to  our  prisoners   was  the   refusal  of 
latter  to  work  and  obey  prison  regulations.    This  last  st; 
i;>ent,   which  aroused  "c(msiderable  di.ssent,   was  not  m 
without  the  solid  basis  of  five  years'  experience  in  inve 
gating  reports  'if  enemy  brutality.    That  it  should  have  t 
ii>ade  at  all  showed  that  a  responsible  English  official 
not  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  the  faults  were  not  uh 
on  the  si;le  oJ  the  enemy. 

r^ational  Peace  Council. 

The  14th  National  Peace  Congress  will  meet  in  Glasi 
fiom  June  IGth  to  20th.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
be  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  Treatit 
•'The  W'm-  that  was  to  Knd  War."  "The  Problem  of  Irel 
rnd  Ru.isia."  Among  the  speaker.?  we  note  the  namef 
Air.  Charles  Treveiyan,  Professor  W.  T.  Goode,  and  .Mr 
II.  Hudson. 

Eugene  Debs  and  the  Bishop. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stilli,  of  the  People's  Church,  Lo 
\ille,  ky..  has  been  saying  things  about  the  Capitj 
tvranny  or  America: — "if  the  Bishop  wants  to  know 
ii'on  are  turninii  their  back-;  on  tho  <-hurclies  in  ordej 
turn  their  face^  tow.nds  ScK-ialism,  let  him  find  out  \yh 
l:appens  that  Gene  Dobs  goes  to  jail,  and  not  -the  Hi«l 
The  fa -t  that  G'Mio  Debs  goes  to  jail  will  not  kill  Social! 

But  the  fact  that  no  Bishop  goes  to  jail  may  yet  kill 
Christian  Church.  .  .  ." 
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Twopence, 


The  Outiook. 


])larp.  The  loss  of  tlie  American  Colonies — from 
llie  Tmpeiialist  point  of  view — wa-s  one  of  tlie  j>'reat 
blunders  of  English  liistory.  Speaking  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  the  piesent  (tovcm  iinient  seenrs 
lient  on  ie[)ealing  tliat  mistake. 


IIK  negotiations  witli  Krassin  still  hang  fire. 
I       ^Lr.   Iianisay  iMacDonald,  in  llie  course  of 
his  weekly  article   in   the.  (ilasgow  "h'oi'- 
wai-d,"  suggests  on'e  of  the  reasons.    "I  happen  to 
know,"  he  says — 

uiiy  Kiassin  has  not,  at  the  time  when  I  write  thi.s,  met 
tlie  l<yC(fnomic  Council.  The  reasons  given  in  the  news- 
]):i|)eis  are  untiu'.v  Hond-hoklers  aie  behind  it  all. 
(  laims  et  the  most  absurd  pretensions  are  l)eing  made,  ;ind 
I'vcrvbecly  moving  in  >\  ell-infonni'd  circles  knows  it.  Pri- 
vate intciests  .ire  to  be  n:ade  the  iirst  claims  on  the  Kns 
sian  nation.  The  people  may  stai  ve,  but  the  rentier  is  to 
fl(niri^li,  and  proiXM  ty  iiolders,  wht,  have  suffered  by  the 
l{y,-oluti(in  (especially  toreign  ones),  are  to  have  their 
l)ills  paid  upon  a  basis  wliidi  no  Government  with  any 
lil)erty  would  accept." 


THE  new  provi.sions  added  to  the  Home  Rnle 
P>ill  stipulate  that  Irish  members  before  they 
take  their  seat  shall  piofess  allegiance  to  the 
Britisli  Sovereign  aJid  (."onstilntion.  This  is  viiiu- 
iUy  asking  tlieni  1o  sign  away  tlie  priiicii)les  wliich. 
n  the  great  majority  of  eases,  they  are  elected  (o 
;arry  out.  Mr.  Lloyd  (teorge  declares  that  on  this 
point  no  conces.sion  can  be  made,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  But  is  there  any  rea.son  to  trouble?  The 
Irish  are  not  likely  to  send  members  to  Westminster. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the  authority  of  their  own 
Elepublie.  The  question  of  self-determination  for 
Ireland  has  got  beyond  the  i)oiiit  of  discussion.  It 
\fi  now  an  established  fact.  The  (|uesli()u  which  has 
t(*  be  settled  next  is  the  .self-deleiminatioii  of  this 
country.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  be  governed  by 
a  liirelingr  Pre.s.s  and  a  Cabinet-iidden  Parliaments 


I 


N  the  same  article  he  reviews  the  responsibility 
of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  present  time  :  — 

"OneN  mind  »l;<y.<  with  the  vision  ot  a  great  British 
riaboui-  I'artv  w  hich  would  lie  the  rallying  point  of  Kurope 
— a  sober  aiui  an  attainable  dreaifi.  Tliat  Party  has  eveiy- 
Ihing  at  its  feet.  Its  voice  can  penetrate  to  the  furthest 
liontieis  if  it  could  S|x>ak;  it:-:  preseuGe  could  be  in  every 
Chamber  in  Kurope  if  it  had  personality;  its  mind  could 
lie  ;i  menace  to  the  wrongdoer  and  a  gladness  to  his  victim 
if  it  knew  it.  I  hope  that  the  delegates  at  Scarborough 
uill  show  the  Parliamentary  Party  that  the  rank  and  file 
liave  that  vision." 

What  effect  the  Labour  Parly  can  have  on  Con- 
liiiental  affairs  Avlien  it  speaks  with  decision  can  be 
seen  from  the  repentant  mood  wliich  its  report  on 
conditions  in  Hungary  induced  among  the  Reac- 
tionaries of  that  country. 


IN  hi.s  interview  with  ^Ir.  .1.  H.    Thomas,  tlie 
Prime  Minister  cited  the  case  of  Lincoln's  re- 
fusal to  recognise  the  Secessionist  States.  It 
would  have  been  more  useful  had  he  remembered 
bow  there  came  to  be  any  Unjled  States  in  the  first 


THE  latest  war,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  troops  which,  it  is 
said,  M.  Venizelos  has  promised  the  Allies 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  "Peace"  Treaty  Regula- 
tions.     Scarcely  a  week  passes  now  without  the 
threat  of  conflict  in  some  new  quarter. 
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went  not, 
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wade  no  jjroniise 
but  went.  And 
this  olhej'  side  \' as 
chnrarinoly  i)resenl(>d  by  tluit  nuister  of  satire,  Max 
Heerl)ohnu  some  years  ago  in  a  lUtle  story,  entitled 
"Tlie  Jlappy  Hypocrite."  The  -^tory  tells  how  an 
evil-faced  man,  (o  win  a  woman  whom  he  loved, 
donned  a  mask  whi(di  gave  iiim  tiu;  ai)pear.)nce  ol  a 
saint,  and  how,  after  he  had  for  a  l.)Jig  while  (  oii- 
stanlly  worn  the  mask,  it  was  one  day  torn  tiom  Ins 
face  in  the  i)resence  ol  the  one  1.)  win  whoM  il  had 
been  woin.  To  his  aniaz.'ment  and  joy  he  loiind 
that  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary,  for  his  feat- 
ures had  conformed  to  (hose  he  had  assuuicd.  His 
long  hy])ocrisy  had  resulted  in  his  becoming  in/  fact, 
what  he  bad,  at  lirst,  oidy  pretended  lo  be.  Tlu 
lesson — if  that  is  not  too  serious  u  word  to  use  foi 
so  light  a  story — is  obvious. 

There  is  a  type  of  individual,  liiirly  couimon  now- 
a-days,  who  says: — '"1  make  no  i)i<)te^siuii  of 
religion  and  I  am  certainly  not  a  saint,  but  at  any- 
rate  1  am  no  liy])oerite.  I  say  what  1  mean  ajnl 
mean  what  i  say."  But  do  those  who  thus  dis- 
courage a  profession  of  religion  ever  reHeet  how 
often  our  characters  are  affected  by  the  i)r()fessions 
that  we  make  and  the  appearance  we  jnesent:"  One 
of  the  reasons  for  putting  soldiers  into  uniform  ai)d 
students  into  gowns  is  the  psychological  effect  i\\>ou 
the  wearers.  Their  attire  reminds  them  of  tlieit  , 
obligations  to  the  organisation  with  which  they  aie 
thus  identified.  For  good  or  evil  it  imi)rints  upon 
Iheii  mind  the  characteristics  of  those  organisations. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  my  mood  is  affected  ]ry  the 
clothes  1  wear,  and  that  if  I  saw  myself  attired  in 
the  latest  West  End  fashion  I  should  more  or  less 
assume  the  consciousness  of  the  dandy. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashicm  io  say  that  you  could  not 
make  a  peojde  sober  by  Acl  of  Parliament,  or  thai 
living  in  fine  houses  would  not  change  the  idiaracter 
of  people  natuially  dirty.  So  far  as  the  first  stale- 
nient  is  concerned  we  shall  soon  have  aij  opportunity 
of  finding  out  from  the  United  States  whether  \)vo- 
hibilion  laws  nmke  for  s(d)i'iety  of  character,  and 
liussia  ere  long  will  be  able  io  lell  us  how  far 
communistic  institutions  Induce  a,  connni!nisli( 
])sychology.  1  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  result 
in  either  case.  Indeed  T  am  coming  more  and  more 
to  feel  that  one  of  the  surest  w'ays  of  reforming  a 
nation  is  to  get  it  to  ]n-eteud  ihat  it  is  reformed 
and  io  pass  measures  in  excess  of  its  actual  moral 
standards,  and  then  to  live  up  to  the  social  chmmI  it 
has  thus  ])rofessed.  And  ihat  is  why  T  have  a 
(•ertaiu  lu^sitation  in  subscribing  io  the  statement 


that  there  is  no  value  in  a  uieie  profession 
( 'hristianiiy.  To  me  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  sma 
importance  that  this  and  other  European  nations  d 
definitely  i)rofess  to  be  Christian.  There  is  n 
need  to  remind  me  of  the  hideous  countenances  h( 
hind  the  mask.  In  spiie  of  ihat  I  am  hopeful  tha 
slowly  but  surely,  ihe  profession,  if  it  be  maintainet 
will  iVaet  upon  the  character  of  our  civilisation 

The  wearing  of  that  mask  has  at  least  this  advai 
tage,  ihat  it  gives  the  critic  something  to  whit 
lo'jiijpeal.  AVe  can  demand  of  Christendom  a  high* 
standard  of  social  ethics  than  we  can  of  feti- 
worsliipi)ers  in  the  Pacific.  We  can  say  to  tl 
members  of  ihe  Christian  Church  :  "Your  creeds  ai 
sacraments  and  Bible  proclaim  «U(di  and  su( 
truths.  Why  do  you  not  live  up  io  Ihem'r"'  Moi 
ov<  r,  when  yoi^  come  io  think  of  it,  there  is  sour 
thing  almost  cowardly  in  ihe  refusal  to  commit  on 
s(df  to  any  sj)iritual  ami  *ioral  ideal  for  fear  oi 
should  come  short  of  it.  To  have  nailed  one 
(•(doiirs  to  the  nuisl  is  half  the  battle.  The  man  wl 
ooes  into  life  without  any  colours  flying  fr(MU  }i 
mast  lacks  one  of  the  greatest  incentivt's  and  oi 
of  the  surest  mean.s  of  recalling  him  to  his  beti 
self.  P 
lo  ihe 

uttered  so  recently  and  the  contrast  they  affordt 
to  his  actual  conduci . 

Theie  is  a  stoVy  of  a  Scotch  regiment  which  at 
ciiiical  juncture  in  a  battle  broke  and  fled.    It  w 
rallied  by  its  leader  seizing  a  casket  conlaining  11 
heart  of  the  Bruce  and  flinging  it  into  the  midst 
the  foe.    The  clansmen,  to  recover  their  ireasur 
made  so  furious  an  attack  ihat,  in  the  attempt 
repossess  thems(dves  of  the  relic,  they  won  the  fig] 
There  is  ihe  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  that  mode 
strategy.     Pieempi  the  ground  now  occupied  by  t 
enemy.     Set  your  standard  where  only  heroism  w 
save  it   from  desecration.      Make  large  i)iomise 
\  ovv-  biy  vows,     (^ommit  youiself  in  the  eyes  of  f 
m;  IJ   to  loftv  ideals.     Wear  the  mask  of  the  ni 
you  would  be. 

It  is  dang;n'ous.  But  it  is  more  exciting  and  mo 
h(>roic  lhan  lhe  life  of  ihe  man  who  stands  committ 
to  nothino-  metre  than  what  he  knows  he  c-mi  at  on 
attain. 

THE  TR.UrP. 


st  mean.s  of  recallin 
eter's  tears,  after  his  treachery,  were  ih 
remembrance  of  the  brave  woi-ds  he  hi 
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To  Abolish  War. 

Bv   W.  J.  CHAMBERLxilN. 


The  League  to  Abolisli  War  Las  waited  upon  Mr. 
Liloyd  George  and — asked  for  an  International  Army 
md  Navy!  And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  replied,  in 
'ect,  that  he  vrould  be  only  too  hapi)y  to  oblige, 
)ut,  really,  he  couldn't  spare  a  single  regiment  or 
us  much  us  a  second-hand  battleshij)  to  start  their 
•ollection  ;  what^  ith  having-  to  keep  16,074  soldiei  s 
)n  the  lUiine,  22,«4(i  in  Constantinople,  32,0()8  in 
3gypt,  23,014  in  Palestine,  70,603  in  Mesopolaniia 
—to  say  nothing-  ot  the  ever-growing-  Biitish  Army 
n  Ireland,  and  Mr.  ChurcliiU's  "Ked  Army"  in  this 
•ountry — well,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  tiiiiik 
ibout  dropping-  contributions  into  the  l)ox  held  out 
)y  tlie  League  to  Abolish  War.  And  so  tlie  League 
o  Abolish  War  had  to  return  from  Downing-  Street 
without  having  made  a  start  with  its  One  Big-  Army 
ind  Navy  which  is  to  set  about  tlie  task  of  "abcdisii- 
ng-  war. " 

The  League  to  Abolish  AVar  means  well.  It  has 
|uite  a  iiuml)er  of  good,  earnest  souls  tin  its  boal<s 
rlu)  are  genuinely — many  of  tliem  passionately- 
lesirous  of  abolishing-  war.  Its  deputation  to  the 
^rime  ilinister  included  siicli  men  as  Bishop  Gore, 
ley.  T.  Phillips,  Pev.  Bernard  Snell,  Mi-.  John 
)xenliam,  ,Mr.  Herbert  Stead,  Mr.  George  Barnes, 
Ir.  Elvin,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hodges. 

The  trag-edy  oi-  the  thing-  is  that  a  deputation 
omposed  of  such  men  couhl  wait  upon  the  Prime 
linister  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  advo- 
ate  that — to  quote  Bishop  Gore — '"sieps  should  be 
aken  to  arm  the  League  of  Nations  with  some  ade- 
uate  force."  So  that  there  could  ho  no  mistake 
bout  what  this  "adecjuate  force"  meant,  liord 
'urzou  defined  it  thus,  to  the  satista<-tion  of  the  de- 
utation.    Tliis  fon-e,  he  said — 

"if  it  is  to  be  effective,  will  not  consist  of  so  many 
brigades  or  divisions.  You  must  have  a  navy 
also.  In  some  (  uses  tlie  operations  (-ould  only  be 
conducted  by  sea,  and  in  oilier  cases  they  could 
only  l)e  conduc  ted  by  air.  It  means  the  creation 
r)f  a  great  international  force  (-omi)osed  of  al! 
tiio.se  arms." 

It  is  heartbreaking-  to  finfl  leaders  of  the  churches, 
igether  with  Lr.bour  leaders,  seriously  advocating- 
le  creation  of  what — despite  the  cu])hemism  •"In- 
jrnational  Poli(-e  Foi-(-e" — would  be  nothing-  more 
or  less  than  a  gigantic-  niurdei;  machine,  which 
ould  be  used  relentlessly  to  crush  any  people  whose 
eflnition  of  "democracy"  or  "self-cietermination" 
id  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  partu-ular  clique 
t  the  head  of  the  machine.  Tlie  sheer  absurdity — 
ay,  the  sheer  wickedness — of  attempting  to 
abolish''  war  by  such  means  should  be  obvious  to 
rerv  thinking-  jierson. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  League  to  Abolish  War 
eputation  leaving  the  Prime  ^Minister,  another  de- 
utation  waited  upon  him.  This  time  it  was  coni- 
osed  of  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
len  who  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  do 
bout  Ireland.      Here  w?i-s  an  even  greater  "acid 


test"  of  this  precious  League  of  Nations  which  was 
to  afford  "mutual  guarantees  of  political  and  terri- 
torial independence  for  great  and  small  States 
alike."  President  Wilson,  in  that  famous  speech 
of  July  4th,  1918,  declared  that  the  war  was  being 
foug'ht  in  order  to  secure  that — 

"the  settlement  o^  every  question,  whether  of  ter- 
ritory, or  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement, 
or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the 

FREE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THAT  SETTLEMENT  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  IMMEDIATELY  CONCERNED,  AND  NOT  UPON 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  MATERIAL  INTEREST  OR  ADVAN- 
TAOE  OF  ANY  OTHER  NATION  OR  PEOPLE  WHICH  MAY 
DESIRE  A  DIFFERENT  SETTLEMENT  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 
ITS  OWN  EXTERIOR  INFLUENCE  OR  MASTERY." 

On  the  following'  day,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  endorsed 
that  speech.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing'  to  be 
gained  by  raking-  up  these  and  the  hundred  and  one 
olher  solemn  plc^dges  whic-h  have  been  shamelessly 
broken  by  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Allied  states-, 
men.  But  1  want  the  licague  to  Abolish  War  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  Poland-ltussia  situa- 
tion and  fasten  it  on  to  the  Irish  situation.  The 
])eople  of  Ireland,  that  is,  "the  people  immediately 
conc  erned,"  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  have  expressed  themselves  as  desirous 
of  an  Irish  Pepublic.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  the 
N.U.P.  cle})utatioii  that  "the  Government  would 
iic>vei-  agree  to  an  independent  Irish  Pepublic  unless 
absolutely  beaten  to  tlic  ground."  He  told  the  rail- 
waymen  more  than  thai.  He  declared  that  the 
Goveinmeiit  were  prepared  to  face  a.  "million  casual- 
ties and  a  five  years'  war"  rather  than  grant  the 
Irish  people  the  right  of  self-determination. 

What  would  the  League  to  Abolish  War  do  about 
Ireland?  Given  a  League  of  Nations  armed  with 
"a  great  international  force,"  would  it  use  that 
force  against  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  even  of  a  majority  of  people 
in*,  this  country  who  "may  desire  a  different  settle- 
ment" of  the  Irish  prolilem  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
"exterior  influence  or  mastery".?  Alternatively, 
in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ijeague  deciding  that  tlie  people  of  Ireland  are  en- 
titled to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  would 
the  League  to  Abolish  War  set  its  international 
army  and  navy  against  the  people  of  this  country 
in  order  to  "persuade"  them  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  Irish  people  by  bombing  their  cities, 
bombarding-  their  coasts,  and  keeping-  foodstuffs  out 
of  their  country?  That  is  clearly  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  "International  Police"  idea.  And  its 
effect  would  be,  not  to  abolish  war,  but  to  ensure 
that  whenever  war  came  every  nation  would  be  ir- 
volved.  The  whole  scheme  is  madder  than  the  mad- 
dest dream  of  the  maddest  "peace  crank." 

War  will  be  abolished  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
jieople  in  every  country  pledge  themselves  never  to 
take  part  in  war.  Meanwhile,  all  who  desire  to 
abolish  war  should  be  creating  public  opinion  in  fav- 
our of  complete  disamiament, 
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Inoculate  the  Children 


The  Illusion  of  Summer. 

J(.  is  iNuiurc's  busiest  liour.  Every wIkmc  is  slie 
cnguj^'cd  in  hor  nuu  velloiis  woik  of  cVcal  ion .  Ciops 
are  ripening'  lor  the  iiio\vin<>-iiiacliine.  'I'lie  iiiiil 
harvest  has  already  connnenced,  aiul,  in  the 
orchards,  eftVctivo  i)roi)arati()ns  are  f^oin^'  [(nwiird 
for  Ihe  autunmal  ingathe'rin"-.  ]iut  all  tliese  si<;ns 
of  plenty  may  deceive  us.  En('oura<>ed  by  .>U(  li  in- 
dications of  i)rosi)erity,  and  our  minds  luttlier  d-illed 
by  lazy  summer  weailier,  may  we  not  fail  lo  i.^alisc 
the  line  condition  of  the  world  at  tliis  tinier  Ft  is 
not  so  easy  to  imaj^ine  misery  when  the  ha/e  ot  si.ii- 
■sliine  lies  like  a  mist  n])on  the  hills,  and  brooks  are 
bab])lin<>;  lieneath  the  foliage  of  leafy  June.  It 
difficult  to  picture  starvation  amid  scenes  of  Xalmc's 
a])U!idance. 

"The  Duty  of  Suicide." 

But  those  who  an-  ])rivileg'ed  to  enjoy  liiese  si<>li(s 
of  the  countryside  should  remember  lhai  there  is  no 
necessary  ;  onnection  betwe-u  the  ('alendar  of 
the  Seasons  and  the  course  of  liuman  history.  "\A'hile 
tlie  fructifying  sunshine  fills  our  A'alieys,  in  Austria 
they  aie  discussing  whether  suicide  may  net  l)e  a 
duty  to  the  community — whether,  with  so  many  to 
feed  frmn  so  s(  anty  a  store,  self-destructioii  may  not 
confer  a  beiietil  upon  those  left  to  struggle  f <  i  the 
means  of  life.  And  even  if  the  golden  glovy  of  the 
sunshine  grows  paler  as  we  think  these  thoughts, 
is  it  not  our  duty  to  think  them?'  Can  we  excuse 
ourselves  by  saying  "Of  what  use  is  it  for  me  \o 
make  myself  miserable  coucei'ning  suffering  wliicli 
I  cannot  help?"  ft  is  the  intolerableness  of  such 
misery  that  is  tite  dynamic  of  progress. 

Greed,  the  Middleman. 

For  between  Nature's  abundance  and  the  labour 
of  human  hands  there  is  a  Middleman.  Greed  steps 
in  to  divert  to  its  own  ends  tlie  flow  of  naiunil 
wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil.  And  so, 
while  the  fields  overflow,  Famine  stalks  abroad: 
while  the  woodlands  whisper  their  ojxmi  secret  to 
the  listening  ear  and  receptive  heart,  little  children 
swelter  in  city  slums,  ignorant  of  the  l)utlercuj)s 
and  daisies  waiting  for  baby  hands  to  ])i(dv.  It  is 
this  Middleman  we  must  get  rid  of.  His  ])!ofits 
absorb  what  was  meant  for  all.  Until  we  do.  Hic 
harvest  hymns  in  which  we  thank  God  for  (he 
abundance  of  Nature  remain  but  hypocritical  non- 
sense. 


C.  PAUL  CLIDDON  will  conduct  the  service  at  BurKhley 
Hall,  Jload,  Lcvton.'itone,  at  C.30  on  Sunday,  Juno 

27tli.    Siil)ject:  "The  Prohloni Of  Human  SulfcrinK." 


A  local  parson  is  re])orted  to  have  said  recently 
"Set  women  against  war.  It  is  ihe  only  way  to  en 
war.  Jiegin  with  the  children,  and  tell  them  tli 
liiik'ousness  of  war,  with  all  its  hori'ora  and  result 
and  so  inoculate  their  blood,  as  it  were,  that  tli 
evil  germ  may  he  overcome.  .  .  .  Influence  tV 
heart.:,  of  mothers,  inspire  the  hearts  and  minds  ( 
men  with  your  own  entliusiasm,  use  your  i)ower 
(■re;itea  Iremeiidous  moral  foice.#  ...  it  is  tl 
only  way  to  i)i()cnre  a  histing  peace  and  therel>y  tl 
jiossibilily  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  (loil 

I ' luloiibtedly  many  women  in  the  jiast  have  act( 
as  recruiting  sergeants,  and  have  urged  their  me; 
folk  to  join  u]).  1  know  giils  who  have  in  the  pa 
deliberately  cut  men  who  have  refused  to  do  s 
.Motiu'is  iiave  taught  their  children  lo  be  ])r(»ud 
I  lie  men  wlut  liave  fought.  '  These  same  niotliei 
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arises  in 
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a 


(dt times  when 
gently  (pioled  :  — 

"liittl(!  hiids  in  their  nests  agree. 

.\nd  'tis  a  slianiPt'ul  siglit 
A\'licn  children  oj'  one  family, 
Fall  out  and  chide  and  light." 
No  wonder  puzzled  little  minds  ask  "Who  real 
knows  right,  leachers  or  mummies!-'    '(.'os  leacli 
says  we  are  all  children  of  one    big   family,  ai 
mummie  says  daddies  must  fight." 

is  it  an  inslinct  for  martyrdom,  or  is  it  the  resi 
of  a  narrow  outkxdv  which  has  been  res])oiisible  J 
this  alliiude  of  so  many  Avomen? 

Now  that  women  have  seen  that  war  means  ni 
lions  of  broken  hearts,  bioken  lives.  cripi)h'd  a 
starved  children,  and  economic  chaos,  the\  w 
surely  gladly  "inoculate  the  blood  of  their  chihh 
.-()  that  ihe  evil  •••erni  may  be  overcome."' 

Ecui'omic  necessity  often  keeps  .our  recruitii 
officers  busy,  but  when  "■(•hihlren  of  one  family" 
fuse  to  allow  economic  necessity  to  overcome  jir 
ciple.  we  shall  no  longer  see  secti(ms  of  worki 
attacking  each  other.  Probably  mo.st  Crusade 
would  l)e  willing  to  us(>  tlieir  la.st  bit  of  energy 
prevent  war  in  future.  But  are  they  endeavouri 
to  widen,  llie  circulation  of  the  "C'ru.sader"  so  tl 
its  jtower  may  be  used  to  "create  a  Ireniendc 
moral  force  whicdi  will  procure  a  lasting  peace  u 
make  i)ossible  the  cslal)lis!imeiit  of  the  Kingdom 
(iod"  ^ 

1  wr)nder.  I)y  the  way,  it  they  have  ever  he;ird 
that  iial»er  tor  llie  (diiidicii,  tlie  "Explorer." 
motto  is  "Love  Con(iueis  .Ml."  Crusaders  are 
viled  lo  forwanl  2/()  for  om>  year's  subscriptii 
and  when  tlic  children  once  get  the  "Ex])lorf 
regularly  for  a  bit,  Ih^-y  will  see  that  the  subsci 
lion  is  renewed. 

-\Iany  thanks  to  our  anonymous  friend  who  * 
1/-  towards  the  Thousand  Sixpences  Fund;  also 
our  friends,  W.  and  R.  Boag,  of  Greenock,  who  hi 
again  sent  a  donation  of  10/-. 

In  ordering  special  copies    of   the  "Crusade 
Miss  Salt.,  of  Harrogate,  savs  :  "T  could   not  1! 
without  the  'Crusader.'      Thank  God  for  all 
keen  spirits  inspiring  and  upholding  it." 

THE  PT^OUGHMASr 
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THE  CRUSADER. 

The  Religious  Press. 

By  ItEv/ SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


IkVliat  an  awful  Iiamuieiin<i'  (lie  Free  Cluiiches  got 
the  "Nation"  the  other  day!  And  it  cannot  be 
lied  that  that  tremendous  letter,  under  the  liead- 
:  '"The  EclipsV  ot  Xoncoiifoiinity,"  and  ovei-  llic 
nature  F.A.A.,  lias  ])ut  into  so  many  words  wh.it 
real  many  are  tliiiikin<4'  about  the  Free  ("hurchp-i. 
d  the  replies  that  several  of  the  Fiee  Cliur(  li 
ders  have  made  in  the  same  i)a})er  seem  (o  admit 
•  indictment,  thou<>h  tliey  argue  that  i(  is  not  a 
uplete  statement  of  the  case,  and  is,  therefore, 
lelly  one-sided  and  prejudiced.  I  hope  that  this 
. thing-  attack,  wliicli  is  mainly  directed  at  the 
itious  officialism  which  has  for  the  time  being 
:en  all  si)irit  out  of  the  (^hurches,  will  residt  in  a 
Icome  change  in  tiie  diiection  of  a  little  Christian 
irage.  As  F. A. A .  ratiiei- tauntingly  says:  "Non- 
iformity  mig'ht  die  fig-hling  for  high  primdples 
1  unpopular  causes.  But  it  cannot  affoid  to  be 
'pised."  That  it  is  (lesj)ised  just  now  cannot  be 
lii'il. 

A.U(1  why  '  Let  F. A. A.  answer.  "It  was  furious 
;v  the  suggestioit  of  premium  bonds  ;  it  said  very 
tie  about  the  mas>iicre  in  India.  It  was  very 
gry  over  the  Enabling'  Bill ;  it  tolerated  a  I'eace 
eaty  founded  on  reveug-e'  and  loot.  It  is  unspar- 
X  in  its  condemnation  of  Mr.  Fisher's  education 
jposals,  but  it  is  doing-  little  or  nothing  for  tlie 
ague  of  Nations,  on  which  depends  the  future 
:Ue  of  the  world.  "  Thus  the  indictment  swiftly 
sses  on  from  subject  to  subject,  touching  on  Sir 
!nry  "Wilson's  recent  o})enly  militarist  speech,  on 
}  Polish  war  for  Russian  tenitory,  and  on  the 
»gic  bungling-  in  Ireland,  and  showing-  in  every 
dance  the  sorrj-  i)light  of  Churches  "scorched  by 
i  war  and  tricked  by  the  peace,"  and  now  "in 
ajier  of  g-iving-  way  to  the  temj)tation  of  thinking 
it  things  are  so  hopelessly  ^yrong■  that  it  is  not 
)it  of  good  trying  to  put  them  right." 


I  am  surpjised  to  find  religious  joui  iialism  allow- 
X  this  letter  to  pass  almost  without  comment,  in 
per  after  i)aper  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
Does  this  mean  that  it  has  e.sciaped  the  usually 
aq)  eyes  of  our  editors?  1  notice  that  they  have 
•n  Lenin's  letter!  I  believe  that  F.A.A.  is  com- 
•tely  right  when  he  says  :  "The  young-  and  ardent 
irits  in  Nonconformity,  who  believe  in  the  appli- 
tion  of  Christian  principles  to  })ublic  affairs,  are 
ofouixUy  disturbed  by  the  apathy  and  timidity  of 
"ir  leaders,  their  newspapers,  and  their  official 
blies.  They  are  depressed  by  the  lack  of 
'    ,  efficient,  and  enlightened  leadership." 

How  utterly  .sick  we  get  of  the  prevailing  policy 
dodging  the  plain  issue  by  thrusting  the  head  into 
e  sand  and  refusing  to  see.  Glaring  facts  of  the 
most  importance,  and  facts  which,  moreover,  are 
lown  to  every   intelligent  person,  are  simply 


ignored  by  many  of  the  speakers  and  writers  to 
wliom  we  look,  and  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
us.  Do  (hey  not  know  into  what  contempt  they 
bring  us!-'  1^'or  example,  I  have  before  me  at  this 
moment  an  account  ot  an  address  just  given  in  a 
huge  and  iniiiortant  Nonconformist  Church  at  tlx; 
Sunday  afteiiioon  meeting  of  the  BrotJierhood.  The 
subject  was  "Britain's  Destiny."  And  what  did 
the  speaker  say  Did  he  use  well  a  priceless  oppor- 
tunity ^  Did  he  seriously  lay  before  his  audience 
the  truth  of  the  situation — our  terrible  entanglement 
in  the  new  militarism,  the  low  ethical  standard  of 
our  juiblic  life,  the  looming  cloud  of  financial  em- 
barrassment, our  strained  relations  with  foreiga 
])owers,  the  threatening  Hash  ot  lightning  which 
i-\-ery  little  while  ,illujnines  the  industrial  .sky? 
Apparently  nothing  of  this  kind  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  subject,  for  (according  to  the  report  I  am 
reading)  he  said:  "(-fod  has  given  us  the  victory 
and  guided  the  Tiation  to  be  a.  power  to  influen(:e 
the  world  to  universal  peace,  liberty,  freedom  and 
righteousness."  I  wonder  how  much  longer  men 
ai  e  going  to  be 'allowed  to  go  on  talking  such!  rub- 
bisli  in  our  ])la'es  ot  worship.  No  wonder  F.A.A. 
says  ot  Nonconformity  :  "It  has  lost  its  grip  on  the 
world,  its  influence  on  society,  its  power  in  politics. 
Its  congregations  are  smaller,  its  Sunday  Schoils 
are  dwindling,  its  young  people  are  drifting  away." 
And  it  someone,  tired  of  apathy,  timidity,  and  the 
habit  ol  evading  facts  which  everybody  knows,  is 
so  b(dd  as  to  get  up  and  talk  a  little  sense  and  ti7,' 
1()  (ell  the  naked  truth,  he  may  depend  on  rt  that  his 
candlf^  will  be  put  out  by  the  official  extinguisher. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  experience  of  some  of  us. 
But  1  am  (juite  convinced  that  there  is  now  a  vast 
inai'ticulate  multitude  in  Nonconformity  who  are 
becoming  painfully  awai'e  of  the  position,  and  who, 
in  face  of  the  latest  developments  in  our  country, 
will  soon  be  ready  to  cry  with  F.A.A.,  "AYe  have 
had  enough  of  this  officialism,  with  rts  chilling  con-- 
seivati.sm  and  caution.  We  ireed  a  Christian 
audacity  that  will  face  facts  and  tell  the  truth  aboi-it 
them."' 


I  notice  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  just  now  catch- 
ing it  hot  in  several  religious  papers.  The  Temper- 
ance Council  of  the  Churches  have  begun  to  face 
him  with  some  of  his  own  words.  In  November  he 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Couircil.  Mr. 
George  ijroniised  tlieni  a  Bill  that  would  i)erpetuatc 
"the  beneficent  residts"  of  Liquor  Cqntrol  during 
the  war.  But  not  even  yet  has  the  Bill  appeared. 
The  Temperance  Council  now  ask  Mr.  George  wdiat 
he  means  bv  deceiving  them  in  this  wav. 


FELLOWSHIP    SERVICES  Erery    Sunday,  Kensington 

To-.vn  linW,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters"; 
6.30,  Mis.s  Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 


¥itE  CHUSAbER. 


Friciav,  juue  25Ui,  i92i 


Mysticism  and  Revolution. 


It  is  not  your  Siiliiey  Webbs,  Ai  tluir  IIcmkIcisous, 
or  even  yoiu'  Leiiins  lo  wlioni,  priiiunily,  lire  due 
Ihc  uplieavals  tiuil  Iroui  liuie  (o  <iiue  slialai  iSociety. 
These  uuiy  dig  cliaunels,  provide  lueims  oi  ese.a])e 
for  the  molten  lava  tlirown  up  from  the  depUis  oT 
liumau  nature,  but  it  is  another  type  of  iiidi vidua! 
from  wliom  conies  the  eruptive  force. 

The  Russian  Peasant. 

JJostoieffsky  tlius  <h>sciibes  the  Jiussiau,  wlie,  in 
these  days,  has  set  the  wOtld  on  fire  : 

"TliL-ro  is  !i  roiiiarkai)le  picturo  by  thv  piiiiilci  Kiani- 
skoi,  (.-alk-d  'ConU-inplatioii.'  Thoro  is  a  ioicst  iu  umlci, 
and  on  a  iDadway  tlaoufih  the  forest,  in  absolute  stilliu-s>,, 
stands  a  peasant  in  torn  kafian  and  bark  boots.  i'.r 
stands,  as  it  were,  lost  in  tbought.  Yet  lie  is  not  tliiiil<- 
iny; ;  lie  is  '(■ontoini)lating.'  I)  anyone  tomlu-d  him  1h' 
w  ould  start  and  look  at  one  as  though  awakening  and  be- 
wildcrod.  it  is  tiue  lie  would  come  to  hiinvoll  iininc- 
diately,  but  if  he  won-  asked  wluu  he  had  been  thinking 
alxnit  he  would  reiiieniber  notb.ing.  Yet  i)iobably  lie  has 
hickliMi  within  himself  the  impression  which  had  doininated 
hiiii  <luiing  The  period  ol'  contemplation.  Those  impres- 
sions "a  le  dear  to  iiini,  and  no  doubt  he  lH)ar<ls  them  im- 
l)erceptil)ly  and  even  unconsciously.  How  and  why,  <  i 
course,  be  does  not  know  either,  lie  may  suddenly,  a'lcr 
hoarding  iiiipressions  tor  many  years,  abandon  everything 
and  go  oil'  to  .lerusalem  on  a  oilgrimage  lor  Jiis  soul's 
saK.ition,  or  peiliai>s  ho  will  suddenly  set  lire  to  his  native; 
\iUagc,  and  jjcrhaps  do  both.  Thoie  are  a  good  many 
'conteinplatives'  among  the  peasantry." 

iSteplieu  Graham,  who  quotes  the  ])assage.  adds: 
"The  llussiaus  are  voh-aiioes,  eitlier  extinct,  (juies- 
cent,  or  in  eruption.  Below  the  surface  even  of  tlie 
quietest  and  stupidest  lies  a  vein  of  racial  enei  /y, 
an  access  to  the  inner  fire  and  mystery  of  thei  sjiirit 
of  man.  When  the  spirit  moves  in  the  depths,  tlieu 
the  ways  of  the  outward  man  seem  strange." 

The  Mystic  in  History. 

The  Russian  is  not  the  only  example  of  this  com- 
bination of  mystical  reverie  and  volcanic  energy.- 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  early  Christian 
movement  was  characterised  by  the  same  association 
of  meditation  and  action  ;  that  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  created  a  powerful  social  movement  at  the  o])en- 
ing  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  mystic;  tliat  in 
the  fifteenth  century  a  German  peasant,  Hans  Bolnu, 
declared  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Holy  Virgin 
to  denounce  Pope  and  Emperor,  Prince  and  Bishop, 
and  to  announce  a  new  social  order  in  which  each 
woiild  be  his  neighbour's  brother;  that  in  the  same 
century  Jeanne  D'Arc,  fortified  by  visions  and 
heavenly  voices,  delivered  her  country  from  a  great 
tyranny ;  that  the  greatest  voice  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteentli  centuiy  on  the  side  of  the  people  was 
that  of  the  monk  and  mystic,  Giralonio  Savonarola; 
and  that,  later,  the  first  serious  attempt  in  Christen- 
dom at  setting  up  a  Communist  Republic  was  made 
by  tlie  Anabaptists,  wlio  w^ere  strongly  tinged  with 
mystical  tendencies.  These  examples  serve  to  show 
that  the  combination  in  tlie  case  of  the  Russian  is 
not  uni<|ue  or  accidental.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
dorse all  or  any  of  these  various  attempts  to  tnrn 
the  world  upside  down  in  order  to  establish  the  con- 


nei  tion  l)et\veen  the  Contemplative  and  tiie  Revolu- 
tionist. Indeed,  tlie  effe(diveuess  of  "the  practical 
]uystic,"  whether  for  good  or  evil,  has  almost  passed 
into  a  ];roverb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the  great- 
est toice  in  history. 

The  Explanation. 

^'or  is  it  tlifiicult  to  explain  wiiy  tiiis  should  be 
so.  The  (Jonteniplative  described  by  the  lUissiui 
novelist  was  receiving  impressions  that  sank  into  his 
subconscious  mind  and  set  up  a  movement,  there 
lliat  would  one  day  find  exi)res,sion  with  abnormal 
energy.  There  are  subteiranean  dejiths  in  liumau 
ualuic  and  wlien  these  are  stirred  let  the  defenders 
of  the  conventional  order  beware,  for  they  have  pro- 
voked that  against  which  the  dijilomatic  scliemes  of 
the  conscious  mind  offer  a  vain  resistance.  Men  who 
draw  their  stiength  from  these  hidden  sources  often 
strike  the  spectatoi'  as  being  almost  supiMlmnuuj, 
and,  in  a  sense,  so  they  are,  for  in  their  minds  the 
barriei-  between  the  finite  individual  life  and  the  in-, 
finite  cosmic  ocean  of  energy  is  broken  dovvii,  and 
til  rough  their  iier.sona  lilies  the  world  is  Hooded 
afiesli  with  the  life-force  that  lies  beyond  the  normal 
exixMience  of  mankind. 

The  Opiate  of  the  People. 

In  llie  face  of  tiiis,  how  looks  the  accusation 
a.gainst  a  religion  which  emphasises  the  need  of 
])iayer  and  seeks  to  provoke  into  activity  the  depths 
ol  our  beiiig  that  it  is  an  opiate  of  the  people P  That 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  leligious  instinct 
are  exidoited  in  the  interests  of  the  dominant  cdass^ 
thai  leligious  authorities  attempt  to  stave  oft'  iu- 
(n-iiable  change  by  putting  a  taboo  on  the  existing 
order,  making  it  a  sin  to  meddle  with  it,  we  .should 
be  the  last  to  deny.  But  education,  nrt,  sexual  in- 
llueuce,  have  also  been  exploited  with  the  purpo.se 
of  dulling  the  keen  edge  of  revolt.  Are  we,  there- 
fore, to  deny  a  place  in  life  to  these  things  1^ 

ISo  doubt  the  sight  of  a  peasant  lost  in  leverie 
before  an  ikon,  contemplatiug  Avitli  unseeing  eyes 
the  Figure  of  the  Outlaw  of  Galilee,  may  jirovoke 
the  ire  of  the  materialist.  But  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  meditative  iiifiuence  thus  fostered  is  no- 
thing but  an  opiate?  Shall  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
by  prayer,  communion,  contemplation — call  it  whai 
you  will ! — man  does  not  become  charged  with  the 
electric  power  of  revolt  such  as  no  scientific  system 
as  such  can  ever  give?  And  if  he  does,  are  we  noi 
neglecting  one  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  toi 
the  proletarian  revolution  in  discouraging  the  prac" 
tice  of  mystical  religion  ? 
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THE  CRtJSADEH. 

The  Case  for  Ireland. 


II.— iJv  A  SCOT. 


TIk'  Pieiuiei  luis  talked  ylibly  abuiit  assassins, 
id  Mr.  J.  H.  Tliouras  has  apparently  been  ])er.siia(le(l 

at  the  assas-siiiatious  are  all  on  one,  side.  The 
iportatiou  of  shells  and  siege  gvins  has  been  caniou- 
iged  as  a  "'box  ot  reAolvers"— a  ])hrase  which  will 
it'pnie  historic . 

The  previous  article  dealt  with  facts  of  ike  past  ; 
)w  we  come  to  fects  of  the  present  day,  and  these 
cts  can  speak  for  tliemselves.  They  show  that 
16  real  assassins  in  Ireland  are  not  the  Sinn  Fein 
vilians,  but  the  police  and  military,  and  that  uot- 
ithstandiny  tlie  "box  of  levolvers"  incident,  the 
)lice  are  already  armed,  as  anyone  who  lias  been 
I  Ireland  knows. 

The  facts  at  our  disposal  woidd  fill  several  coni- 
ete  issues  of  the  "Crusader'" ;  so  only  a  very  small 
election  can  be  quoted,  but  even  these  show  con- 
usively  that  the  British  Goverumeht  have  estab- 
shed  in  Ireland  a  I'eign  of  Terror  which  has  no 
[Otlern  parallel  outside  Armenia;  that  they  have 
!vived  the  odious  system  of  "lettres  de  cachet"  so 
revalenl  in  France  before  1789;  that  numerous  i)ei- 
uis  are  arrested  by  p(dice  and  soldiers  without  any 
Ijarye  beiny  ])rt*t(^rred,  and  tiuit  the  assassination 
liarndess  civiliaiis  is  obviously  connived  at  it  not 
<dy  encoura<^ed  by  the  authorities,  while  simul- 
i)Usly  the  Premier  is  representing-   the  unfor- 
ic  victims  of  outrajrc  as  assassins.  Moreover 
'  the  beginning-  of  March,  a  new  element  has 
introduced  to  add  to  the  terrorism.  Tioops 
p(dice  are  now  eiicouvaged  to  wreck  the  pro- 
V  of  well-known  liei)ublicans. 

Even  the  English  papers  reported  the  verdic  t  of 
lie  coroner's  jury  on  the  murdered  Mayor  of  Cork, 
'he  i)ubli(;  in  their  ignorance  laughed.  Was  it  a 
i-ue  verdict?    Judge  from  the  following-  cases:  — 

On  March  22nd,  an  engine  driver  named  Howe, 
jfurning-  from  duty  at  11-30  i).m.,  was  set  upon  by 
olicemeii  in  uniform  when  passing-  Thurles  police 
arracks.  He  was  tripped  up  from  behind,  knocked 
own,  and  rejjeatedly  kicked  ui)on  the  head  and 
ody.  All  his  teeth  were  broken.  He  was  also 
"ounded  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  bayonet.  His 
ockets  were  gone  through  and  all  his  money  stolen. 

Who  .spoke  of  a  "box  of  revolvers"? 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  February 
he  Dublin  ])olice,  actinc;  on  ordkbs  from  the  Mili- 
•tRY  Authority,  discarded  their  ideuliiy  nuinbers 
rom  cap  and  tunic. 

ilarc  h  ^Ist  :  Two  men  weie  ti  ied  by  (  ourt-martial 
or  possessing  a  copy  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
rish  volunteers.  One  was  given  six  months'  hard 
abour,  the  other  twelve  months.  Th(>  same  day 
.rmed  j>olice  raided  and  declared  illegal  a  meeting. 
li  the  Westnieath  Executive  of  Sinn  Fein,  which 
ca.s  called  to  make  arrangements  foi-  the  coniing 
^Jounty  Council  elections.    At  this  rate,  why  should 


not  polici'  in  England  raid  the  busijiess  meetings 
of  the  I.E. P.  or  H.S.P.?  They  are  both  dangerous 
Bolshevist  organisations. 

April  1st  :  Armed  jxjlice  savagely  attacked  and 
dispersed  a  gathering  of  civilians  at  Gorey.  Many 
men,  women,  and  children  were  wounded. 

Ajivil  141  h  :  The  Supei-ioress  of  the  nuns  at  Bantry 
^^'o^-khouse  hospital  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
moving the  Community  owing  to  the  action  of 
I-lnglish  troops  in  another  part  of  the  building  firing 
iiito  the  nuns'  ((uarters. 

xVpiil  l.')lh  :  Military  and  police,  taking  a  hand- 
cuffed Sinn  Feiner  through  Deny  streets,  were 
jeered  at  by.  a  crowd.  The  police  charged  with 
bayonets  and  wounded  several  civilians.  (Were  we 
not  told  that  the  poor  defenceless  police  needed  a 
"box  of  revolvers"  to  protect  them  from  the  savage 
Sinn  Feiners ?)  •  The  crowd,  thus  provoked,  threw 
stones  at  the  police  and  soldiers,  who  then  fired  40 
rounds  into  the  defenceless  crowd. 

Siniihnly.  at  Nenagh,  police  armed  with  riHes 
marched  through  the  streets  while  a  demonstraticm 
was  taking  pUu-e  in  sympathy  with  the  Mountjoy 
hungei-strikers.  The  crowd  jeered  the  police,  who 
charged,  using  ritle-buits  and  batons  on  women  and 
children,  and  ultimately  bayonets.  Over  50  per- 
sons Aveie  seriously  wounded. 

At  Limerick,  on  April  29th,  a  body  of  English 
soldiers  issued  from  banai-ks  armed  witii  rifles  and 
bayonets.  They  roamed  the  streets  wrecking- 
business  houses  and  firing  into  ])rivate  residences; 
they  attaclsed  ])edestrians  with  l)ayonets,  wounding 
many,  and  fired  many  volleys  along  the  streets. 
This  continued  for  three  hours. 

May  12 — 13.  .  At  the  inquest  on  Mr.  J.  Breen, 
of  Kilmihill,  county  Clare,  shot  by  police  on  April 
18,  the  solicitor  stated  he  was  unable  to  produce 
detailed  evidence,  since  police  and  soldiers  had 
threatenec}  the  lives  of  townspeople  who  intended  to 
give  evidence.  Deceased's  father  stated  that  ou 
hearing  shots  he  came  out  of  his  house  and  saw  his 
son  lying-  on  the  ground.  He  ran  to  him  but  was 
ordered  back  by  the  police  who  thi-eateued  that  if 
he  did  not  go  back  they  M'ould  "blow  his  brains 
out  too."  The  jury  found  that  Breen  had  beeu 
killed  by  Constable  Martin,  and  added  this  rider: 

"  From  the  evidence  before  us  we  desire  to  say 
that  the  present  system  of  government  in  Ireland 
is  as  barbaious  and  uncivilised  as  the  Authoritj'  on 
which  that  government  is  founded  is  immoral 
and  unjust,  and  that  that  government  is  and  always 
has  been  destructiA'e  of  material  prosperity  and 
intellectual  development.  The  way,  the  only  way, 
to  secure  i)eace  ami  prosperity  to  Ireland  is  to  allow 
the  Irish  people  to  (  boose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  respectfully  \sk  the  nviLiSEn  n.ations 
OF  THE  WORLD  to  aid  US  iu  this  choice," 
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'riio  nsfciisioii  of  Jt'su.s  Cluisi  in  its  rclovtUKC  to 
our  iiioilcrii  1)ioI)1<miis  was  lli(>  subject  of  one  ot  Dr. 
Orchanl's  recent  sermons  al  Kiiif>'s  \Vei<>li  House. 
Dr.  Orcluml  held  that  the  ascension,  treated  as  a 
jjact  ot'  nature  and  a  levehition  of  iiltimate  moral 
power — tlie  two  tilings  to<>ether — M-as  an  assurance 
that  all  man's  hopes  were  <>uaranteed  in  the  ultimate 
r<>alni.  The  ascension  of  Christ  lehuked  oui-  little 
iailh  and  f>iive  the  lie  to  all  the  policies  by  which 
the  world  was  direc-ted  at  the  jjrescnt  time. 

Spoiling  the  Principalities. 

One  of  the  things  Christ  did  for  us,  said  the 
j)reacher,  was  to  manifest  the  ])owerlessness  of  all 
the  foices  of  lepression  by  which  the  \A'orld  tries 
to  ciiish  out  its  best  ideas  and  crucify  its  best  men. 
Here  was  a  Man  who  had  no  i)lace,  i)restige,  or 
,l)ossessions,  and  at  His  death  His  i)rp<>'ramme  had 
attracted  to  His  standard  scarcely  a  score  of  i)eople. 
He  had  disappointed  the  common  folk,  and  had  not 
secured  the  allegiance  of  th(>  rulers.  Evidence  was 
secured  that  He  had  used  expiessions  wliicli  weic 
detrimental  to  social  i)eace.  Inflammaloiy  words 
had  been  uttered  by  Him  which  might  have  llie 
efi'ect.of  ujjsetting  some  (dierislied  institutu)ns.  It 
was  manopuvred  that  He  should  be  put  to  death  with 
torture,  ridicule,  shame,  and  humiliation,  so  that 
His  memory  should  be  for  ever  blotted  out  and  His 
influence  once  for  all  destroyed.  Yet  our  Tvord 
utterly  disproved  the  effectiveness  .of  this  meliiod 
of  rcpiession.  By  the  time  St.  Paul  was  wiiiing, 
the  ci  ucified  Peasant  had  begun  to  influence  tliouglit 
and  letters,  the  outcast  Teaclier  had  set  the  woi  ld 
astir  with  strange  dreams,  the  Man  without  finan- 
cial resources  was  accomplishing  what  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  could  neither  affect  nor  desti'oy.  All 
the  forces  wlii(di  this  world  knew  so  well  how  to 
muster  had  only  given  Him  a  greater  lease  of  life. 
He  si)oiled  tlie  i)rincipalities  and  powers.  He 
triumphed  over  tliem  openly  in  His  Cross.  He  led 
captivity  captive. 

Christ  and  the  Revolutionaries, 

At  the  time  Ciirist  wa^^  boru,  and  again  and  again 
in  Palestine,  there  had  been  lisings  and  mutteriugs 
among  the  people.  The  i)eople's  religious  convic- 
tions had  been  outraged  by  the  Roman  occupation, 
theii-  national  ])jide  had  been  humbled,  they  were 
disgusted  also  with  the  jdace-huntiug  policy  of  some 
of  their  own  i)eople.  But  our  Ijord  nevei-  approved 
a  usurper's  programme.  He  forbore  to  accept  king- 
ship at  the  hands  ot  the  common  people.  It  was 
significant  of  liow  iitterly  the  c  ommon  people  were 
disappointed  in  Him  that  they  not  only  let  Him  go 
to  His  death  without  lifting  a  hand  to  save  Him, 
but  chose  in  His  stead  Barabbas,  a  leader  of  sedi- 
tion. (Barabbas,  of  course,  was  not  a  burglar;  he 
was  a  lobber  in  the  sense  in  which  tlie  tenn  was 
always  ajiplied  to  social  revolutionaiies).  Our  Lord 
obviously  admired  something  iu  these  zealots.  He 
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loved  the  man  who  would  throw  away  liis  life  even 
in  a  mistaken  cause.  He  seemed  to  have  a  great 
kindness  for  the  jieojile  who  had  forfeited  the  woild's 
res])ect.  He  knew  their  sin,  but  it  was  not  in  His 
eyes  su(  h  deadly  sin  as  hypocrisy  and  that  careful 
calculation  which  always  managed  to  avoid  gettin'j^- 
into  trouble.  The  Lord  utteily  disapproved  vio- 
lence, and  yet  He  liked  the  violent  uTan  jnuch  better 
than  tlie  man  wlio  jiroposed  to  do  notliing  at  all  lest 
matters  should  become  inconvenient  foj-  him. 

The  Only  Triumph.  * 

The  siiiritual  fa^'t  i)roclaimed  in  t'ne  ascension  was 
lhis:tliat  Christ's  methods  are  tli(>  only  methods 
that  even  in  a  world  like  ours  will  ever  triumiih.  It 
was  by  relying  on  spiritual  jiovver  that  Christ  de- 
feated all  violence  that  was  brought  against  Him, 
and  won  for  Himself  a  kingdom  that  would  come 
into  existence  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  liad 
passed  away.  Certain  definite  positions  had  to  be 
accei)ted  by  all  who  followed  that  path  ;  for  examjile, 
that  it  was  belter  to  bear  any  evil  than  to  inflict  any 
evil,  that  one  must  be  absolutely  careless  about  what 
happened  to  oneself,  and  that  one  must  have  no  con- 
cern for  one's  own  comfort,  reputiiiion,  or  support. 
It  meant  this  curious  altitude  to  life,  tliat  if  you 
wanted  to  overturn  the  great  evils  of  society,  to  get 
rid  of  the  autocratic  and  tyrannical  ])owers  of  this 
world,  you  must  first  show  that  you  did  not  care 
that  much  for  them.  You  must  jiut  the  ficedom 
of  your  own  soul  first,  and  then,  sometimes  witlnnit 
lifting  a  finger,  you  could  undo  all  the  prison  bolts 
that  man  ever  forged.  Captivity  itself  was  made 
cajitive.  It  was  when  a  man  IniC  achieved  his  inner 
liberty  that  nothing  outside  could  do  anything  to 
harm  him. 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind. 

Dr.  Orchard  turned  sharjily  to  the  terrible  \\()rkl 
situation  of  the  moment.  The  further  Ave  got  away 
from  this  awful  wai'  the  more  vxi\  its  results  Mere 
seen  to  be.  Some  had  lioiied  that  there  would  come 
from  it  a  great  emancipation  of  mankind,  that  the 
outstanding  wrongs  of  European  history  would  be 
got  rid  of,  and  an  end  be  init  once  for  all  to  the  waste 
that  was  continually  coming  u])on  us  thiough  war. 
Once  we  got  rid  of  tlie  one  great  menace  to  European 
peace  we  should  find  it  possible  to  make  peace  for 
eveiybody  for  ever.  The  idealism  and  sacrifice  in- 
spired by  the  war  were  such  wonderful  i)owers  that, 
when  the  war  was  over,  we  should  be  able  to  invest 
them  in  social  reforms,  we  should  get  rid  of  claaS 
strife,  it  would  be  possible  to  recoucile  forces  it., 
politics  and  religious  and  sotdal  theory  liithertii^i 
opposed.  AVe  were  led  also  to  expect  a  great  re-' 
vival  of  religiim.  The  Church  would  get,  rid  of 
nationalism  and  sectarianism,  and  become  inteiv 
national  and  supeniatural  and  comprehensive. 
What  a  disappointment  it  had  all  been  to  those  who 
hoped  for  such  things  from  the  cleansing  of  war]: 
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SERMON. 

I  eft'oit.s  ot  peaco-iiiakiufi"  iu  Europe  liad  only 
l)i()U^ht  the  great  continent  to  a  (lelu<>e  of  niiserv. 
Everywhere  there  was  the  tlneat  of  war  l)lazing  out 
again.  Promises  made  again  and  again  that  peace 
sliouhl  be  restored  in  Russia  had  been  broken. 
Secret  diidomacy  was  at  it?^  ohl  lying  game.  Arma 
ments  were  still  being-  piled  up.  What  were 
America  and  England  building  their  gigantic  navies 
for?  They  were  building-  them  against  one  another.^ 
There  was  no  other  possibility.  Backward  races 
were  being  exploited  for  ends  purelv  commercial. 
AnH  here  was  Ireland  completing-  seven  hundred 
years  of  tragedy  in  a  climax  of  rebellion  and  repres- 
sion. The  bitterness  of  industrial  strife  made  it 
imi)ossible  to  conceive  how  any  understanding-  could 
be  reached  between  the  various  sections  of  society. 
Hardly  a  thing-  seemed  to  have  been  taught  us.  Co- 
ercion was  still  the  one  thing  that  authority  believed 
in.  The  only  cure  for  force  was  reckoned  to  be 
more  force.  The  only  answer  to  threats  was  more 
threats. 

A  Tongue-Tied  Church. 

The  i-esult  of  coercive  methods  might  be  to  crush 
out  bad  men,  but  their  use  corrupted  the  heart  of 
society.  The  Cross  itself  was  devised  for  a  most 
respc(-tab]e  purpose,  to  keep  wretched  criminals  in 
Older.  But  it  was  no  accident  in  history,  for  it  had 
o(-curred  only  too  often,  that  at  length  it  impaled 
the  .Sou  of  God.  You  never  knew  at  what  this  puni- 
tive justice  would  strike  in  the  end.  Oh,  he  knew  ! 
tliese  thing-s  were  always  to  be  used  for  good  ends 
and  by  good  men.  But  the  devil  had  liold  of  them 
all  in  the  long  run.  The  trouble  was  that  so  few 
people  did  believe  that  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
was  on  the  throne  of  Almi<fhty  God  to-day.  They 
said  they  believed  it,  but  when  it  came  to  the  crisis 
they  ac-ted  and  voted  as  if  Jesus  was  the  veriest 
weakling-  and  the  most  hopeless  dreamer  this  Avorld 
had  ever  seen.  And  tlie  Church!  The  Chun-h 
could  not  j)ull  her  weight.  The  Church,  if  it  s})oke 
now,  had  to  eat  its  own  words  and  to'  incur  a  thou- 
sand i-cmindeis  and  iei)roaches.  The  Gospel  had 
been  put  in  pawn,  and  the  Church  had  lost  the 
tii-ket !  And  it  was  no  g-ood  declaring-  jiow  to  the 
rebels  and  revolutioiuuies  that  fori-e  was  no  remedy. 
The  Chui-(-h  oug-ht  to  have  thouglit  of  that  before. 

The  Statecraft  of  Hope. 

AVhat  was  to  be  done?  AVe  must  try  to  win  the 
rulers  of  this  world  from  the  sta tec-raft  of  fear  to 
the  statecraft  of  hope.  We  must  try  to  get  them 
to  be  {generous  enoug-h  to  believe  that  men  would 
respond  to  a  great  thing  when  they  saw  it.  It 
meant  a  sharp  decision  for  them.  It  meant  that 
they  must  turn  their  back  on  all  the  diplomac  y  they 
had  been  trained  in.  It  meant  that  they  must  take 
risks,  not  only  for  their  own  reputation,  but  for 
their  country.  But  would  they  be  worse  risks  than 
were  being  taken  now?  Were  we  going  to  bring 
the  world  to  any  worse  tragedy  by  following  Christ 


tliaii  by  following  Mammon  and  Mars?  And,  Ur, 
Orchard  continued,  we  must  imjness  the  same  thing 
on  the  rebels.  Folitii-al  and  economic  freedom  were 
worth  so  much  that  you  must  not  stoop  to  such 
methods  to  achieve  them,  because  if  you  did  you 
would  lose  them  all.  Our  great  advance  movement 
was  continually  being-  side-tracked  on  this  account. 
We  had  got  to  say  to  the  Irish  rebels  as  to  our  own 
Government,  that  violence  on  either  side  was  abso- 
lutely futile.  We  had  got  to  say  to  the  social  re- 
formers of  our  day  that  they  could  build  up  a  new 
system  inside  the  old  in  su(-h  a  way  that  the  old 
would  crumble  around  it.  What  our  opponents 
wanted  us  to  do  was  to  resort  to  violence,  because 
they  knew  that  all  the  way  down  history  that  was 
the  manner  in  wliich  freedom  had  been  lost. 

Right  Side  Up. 

"If  you  are  to  win  your  triumph  in  a  proper  way 
you  haVe  got  to  get  Inxek  faith  in  the  glorious  reality 
of  Christianity.  It  means  believing-  that  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth  is  on  the  throne  of  God.  And 
let  me  add  that  the  ti-iumph  should  be  won  in  the 
spirit  of  good  humour.  Laugh  away  the  world's 
stupid  follies.  Turn  the  world  upside  down,  not  in 
bitter  revolution,  but  in  a  tempest  of  good  humour, 
just  in  order  to  get  it  right  side  up.  What  we  want 
is  a  simple,  an  intellec-tually  convinc-.ed,  and  a  prac- 
tical faith,  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for, 
and  that  will  reform  the  world  on  the  assumption 
that  God  is  exalted  far  above  all  rule  and  authority 
and  principality  and  power."  Men  and  women,  when 
wc  believe  that  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  and 
minds,  there  will  be  hope  for  this  world.  Not 
until." 
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Pacifist  Policy. 


I'liday,  Jurit'  2otli,  11)20. 


1.— THE  NKEJ)  OF  A  NEAV  OHIENTATION.    Bv  WlEEltEl)  WELLUCK. 


Tlie  war  situation  is  lajtidly  cliaiiiiiiiu',  aud  with 
/tliat  cliaugo  i)acifist  ])olicv  must  also  change.  Easter 
thau  we  realise,  aud  in  si)ite  of  apijearances,  iiatioual 
aiitaHOiiisnis  are  yielding'  to  tlie  even  more  i)owertul 
auta4>'onisms  of  class,  and  hasienin<>'  a  crisis,  a  civil 
wai-,  wliicli,  o7u-e  it  gets  we'll  g'oiiig',  will  sweep 
across  Eurojxv  Hcfore  tliis  i)ciil  the  old  methods, 
arguments  aiid  sliihboletiis  of  i)acifists  are  useless. 
A  new  pacifist  i)olicy  is  jieedcd,  and  to  this  end  a 
new  orieutatiou. 

W'r  must  be  prejjared  lor  (juitc  new  tliou^lits.  for 
revolutionary  ideas,  princijjles,  aji<l  methods.  Pie- 
judiccs  must  be  swept  aside,  preconceived  notions 
o\ei-ruled  by  a  fearless  endeavour  to  face  the  facts 
and  to  hud  the  tiue  way  to  i)eace  and  freedom.  ,An(l 
thiiifis  are  being-  doiu«  in  dilfeient  parts  of  the  world 
lo-ilay.  i)articularly  by  Labour,  which  are  revolu- 
tionary in  character,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to 
prevent  a  revolution,  and  which  reveal  startling 
])ossibili(ies.  These  we  must  consider,  and  certainly 
drastic  and  (lelermined  action  of  som(>  sort  i,i  needed 
if  the  rcnu  f  ioiuiry  and  socially-disintegrating  i)olicies 
of  our  modern  capitalist  governments — i)articularl v 
of  the  Ententt — aie  to  be  defeated. 

The  iirst  (piestion  towards  which  the  pacifist 
moyeiiient  needs  to  orient  itself  is  that  of  Laboui'. 
It  i.s  refreshing  to  observe  that  many  ])acifists  aie 
beginning  to  realise  that  if  their  ])rinciples  are  to 
triumph  they  will  have  to  be  applied  all  round,  to 
socnil  and  economic  as  well  as  to  international  i-e- 
lationsliij)s.  In  other  words,  they  are  discovering 
that  War  is  the  natural  outcome  ami  expression  of 
an  industrial  ])olicy  and  a  commercial  system 
founded  on  greed,  the  craving  foi- ])ers()nal,  material 
aggrandiseinent.  ami  will  last  so  long  as  ca])italism 
lasts.  Thus  at  the  recent  Congress  of  the  National 
Peace  Council,  in  Glasgow,  I  Avas  inteiesled  to  learn 
that  several  speakers,  including  the  chairman, 
pleailed  foi-  pacifists  to  join  hands  with  Ivabour  in 
order  "to  helj)  clear  away  the  conditions  which  make 
war  possible."  In  Germany,  too,  I  have  observed 
the  same  tendency.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Branch  of  the  German  Peace  Society,  last  February, 
I  heard  Dr.  Krisch,  an  ardent  pacifist  and  socialist, 
deliver  an  insjjiring  lecture  on  the  ethical  value  of 
Soviets.  Also,  while  at  Stuttgart,  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  social  question 
which  the  local  Peace  Society  had  just  passed,  one  of 
which  declared  that  every  member  of  the  community 
should  remler  service  to  tfie  State. 

The  plain  fact  must  be  stated  :  Capitalism  and 
pacifism  are  absolutely  incomjjatible.  Great  riches 
side  by  side  wdth  poA^erty.is  itself  anarchy.  And 
when  we  think  of  how  riches,  througli  their  pow'er 
over  opinion  and  morals,  over  the  Press,  the  pulpit. 
Parliament  and  the  pi'ofessions,  tyrannise  over  the 
poor,  over  Labour,  we  see  at  once  that  capitalism 
not  only  imi)lies  wai-  but  is  war,  a  form  of  conflict, 
whose  ultimate  manifestation  will  ev(M-  be  a  clash 
of  arms.  Indeed,  capitalism  is  hastening  such  a 
conflict  at  the  present  time,  and  a  pacifist  agitation 


which  would  leave  ca])ilalism  free  and  omnipoteul 
would  be  deplorable,  and  contrary  to  the  best  iu- 
toests  of  humanity. 

Because  il  rests  on  a  materialist  conception  of  life, 
involves  i)rivileges,  injustic<!  and  every  form  of 
spiiitual  and  physical  oi)pression,  cai)italism  re- 
(juires  the  sword,  is  impotent  without  it.  Thus  tor 
pacifists  to  defend  capitalism  is  an  inexcusable  con- 
tradiction. And  it  is  capitalism  that  is  responsible 
fof  the  social  unrest  of  the  present  time,  and  that 
will,  soonei-  or  later,  biing  a  European  civil  war  un- 
less it  is  overcome  by  a  new  idealism,  a  finer  si)irit. 

It  was  the  descrijjtion  of  this  final  conflict  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  this  culmination  of  the  feud 
that  has  been  grow'ing  in  intensity  and  bitterness 
duiing  nuvny  decades,  wdiicli  distinguished  tlie 
thinking  of  Marx,  and  which  lias  proved  him  to  be 
something  of  a  i)roj)het.  It  was  because  he  saw 
better  than  others  the  real  meaning  of  capitalism 
that  he  was  able  to  describe  its  ultimate  effects  and 
end,  and  that  he  apj)(>aled  to  the  workers  to  piepaie 
I'oi-  the  inevitable  conflicl,  wherein  would  also  be 
decided  the  fate  of  \\'estern  Civilisation.  To-day, 
|{especlabilify,  all  tiui  "correct"  thinkers  in  Church 
ami  State,  denounce  from  their  pedestals  of  pitiable 
ignorance  the  nmn  who  saw  the  future  more  clearly 
than  others,  as  if  iiK  and  iu)t  capitalism  were  the 
off'endei-.  the  destroyer  of  civilisation,  of  honour,  of 
peace,  of  all  liuman  sympathy,  and  the  i^ause  of  the 
class  war.  That  J\larx  was  not  a  pacifist  surely 
need  not  surprise  us,  for  what  great  thinkers  were 
pacifists  in  his  day  J'  But  even  if  he  had  been  paci- 
fist, it  is  ])ossible  he  might  have  seen  the  inevit- 
ability of  a  bloody  encounter  in  a  conflict  which  in- 
volved the  very  existence  of  capitalism.  And,  in- 
deed, the  present  situation  and  outlook  are  such  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  pacifists.  Christian  revolutionaries 
and  other  idealists  can  do,  I  am  ])ersonally  convinced 
nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  cai)italists  re- 
sorting to  force  Avhen  Labour  seriously  tiies  to  free 
itself  from  the  tyranny  of  capitalism. 

And  recent  events  have  juoved  that  so  long  as 
capitalism  reigns,  wais  will  rage  ami  militarism  will 
be  rampant,  despite  T/eagues  of  Nations,.  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  like. 

Thus  a  pacifist  capitalist  is  a  self-contradiction. 
At  best  he  represents  a  jjood  feeling  resting  upon 
an  incomplete  thinking ;  at  worst  he  is  a  hypocrite 
whose  real  object  is  to  defeat  the  workers  and  hold 
them  in  subjection.  A  sincere  pacifist  must  stand 
Left,  believe  in  a  classless  society. 

The  times  are  critical  and  offer  no  excuse  to  the 
waA-ering  and  the  half-hearted.  A  great  crisis  lies 
not  far  ahead,  a  colossal  struggle  between  Capital 
and  Labour.  If  in  that  conflict  Capital  triumphs, 
it  will  mean  the  reign  of  terror,  of  unbridled  mili- 
tarism and  materialism,  and,  finally,  fhe  extinction 
of  Western  CiA-ilisation.  Such  an  eventuality  must 
be  prevented  at  all  costs.  But  can  it  be  prevented 
by  j)acifist  means ?  That  depends  upon  how  serious, 
determined,  bold,  we  pacifists  are. 


Way,  juue  25th,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADJER. 
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Booklatld.   Essentials  of  Reconstruction. 


iTliis  book,  called  ""Some  Christian  Essentials  of 
joustiuctiou,"  and  published  at  5/-  by  G.  Bell 
fid  >Sous,  is  composed  of  twelve  addresses  given  at 
a  Summer  School  at  Swanwick,  the  home  of  many 
enjoyable  gatherings.  Those  wbo  have  seen  Tlie 
Hayes  at  Swanwick,  with  its  long',  wooden  Confer- 
ence Hall  pleasantly  placed  in  a  charming'  garden  of 
flower-beds,  shrubs  and  lawns,  and  surrounded  by 
the  blue  Derbyshire  hills,  will  be  able  to  picture  the 
-  cue  presented  by  such  meetings  as  this  book  re- 
'lis.  Tlie  ])eo]de  have  come  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  couiihy  :  Ihe  speaker,  chosen  for  special 
gifts,  is  on  the  jdaltorm  giving  the  eagerly  awaited 
address;  the  chairman  sits  back  contented;  the 
middle-class,  well-intentioned,  comfortably-off  audi- 
ence drinks  in  the  Avisdom  kindly  provided  for  it  by 
Ihe  promotei's  of  the  conference.  Through  the  wide 
(li)en  windows  are  seen  the  garden's  trees  swaying' 
-oftly  in  the  summer  Avind ;  song-birds  add  the 
1  haim  of  a  perfect  musical  accompaniment;  and  the 
;:reat  world  of  industry  (the  subject  of  the  address) 
far  away  in  towns  and  cities. 

The  addre.sses  printed  in  this  book  contain  useful 
iufonnation  now  and  then,  and  a  few  valuable  sug- 
gestions, but  taken  as  a  Avhole  they  are  as  disap- 
pointing as  addresses  on  I'econstruction  are  apt  to 
be.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Society  is  so  despei- 
ately  sick  that  Keconstructiou  is  far  too  mild  an 
idea.  And,  further,  in  the  ca.se  of  this  book,  it  has 
l()  be  remembered  that  twelve  months  have  passed 
since  the  si)eeches  were  made.  A  year  is  a  long- 
time just  Jiow  when  the  current  of  history  flows  in 

torrent.  Much  that  was  said  and  written  a  year 
^o,  and  which  ])assed  foi-  wisdom  then,  has  a  queer, 
foolish  look  now.  For  example,  Capt.  I'.  L.  lleiss 
addressed  this  Shimmer  School  on  "Tht^  JNew  Spirit 
in  Housing-  llefoi-m,"  and  we  find  him  saying-: 

"Uefore  tlio  «  ju-  there  wore  peopio  interested  in  housing 
reform  on  broad  and  iirogressivc  lines,  hut  tJiey  were  com- 
parativfly  tew  in  nnniher.  The  Government  Department 
(■oncera'?d  took  a  narrow  view  ol  tlic  question,  and  the  ut- 
most that  they  appeiin  d  to  'jvpect  at  that  time  Avas  that 
a  lew  houses  would  lie  huilt  on  better  lines  than  before, 
and  th.at  tlicre  Mould  be  --ome  progress  in  regard  to  the 
clearing  and  closing  ot  slum  dwellings.  All  this  is  changed. 
An  entirely  different  spirit  is  now  shown.  The  question 
is  not  -Can  we  get  things  a  little  InstttM-:-"  hut  'Can  we 
;-,et  an  entirely  iiew  standard  and  ensure  that  the  whole  of 
our  population  can  be  fond  and  proud  of  their  homes?'' 
The  kind  of  liou.so,  the  kind  of  land  upon  whicli  the  houses 
are  built,  the  kind  of  to«  n  development  which  we  are  to 
secure  arc  all  being  looked  at  with  an  entirely  new  vision. 
The  really  hopeful  teatr.re  is  that  this  point  of  vie^V-  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  housing  reformers.  It  is  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  its  officials,  and  of 
the  more  progressive  members  of  our  local  authoi-ities." 

Capt.  lleiss,  like  many  another  at  that  time,  had 
great  faith,  but  quite  evidently  vei-^-  little  know- 
ledge of  the  real  situation  that  the  war  had  produced. 
He  had  not  read  deeply  the  signs  of  the  times,  so  he 
was  able  to  encourage  his  hearers  with  utterly  false 
liopes.  And  even  yet  there  are  to  be  found  a  A-ast 
number  of  i)eopIe  in  this  country  who  cannot  under- 
-tiind  that  the  Avar  did  anything-  much  nioft  than 
merely  clear  away  certain  great  obstacles  (such  ui 


the  Geunan  (irovernmeut)  that  once  stood  in  the 
way  of  democratic  progress  ! 

iVnother  address  in  this  book  is  on  "The  New 
Spirit  in  Industrial  I'elations."  Here  again,  .so  it 
seems  to  us,  there  is  almost  complete  failure  to  deal 
Avith  the  reaF  position.  The  speaker,  ^Lr.  W.  L. 
Hitchens,  sees  that  the  plague  from  Avhich  we  are 
suffering  is  "selfishness,"  and  he  sees  that  this 
selfishness  is  not  only  in  iudi\'iduals,  but  is  also 
embodied  in  the  structure  of  the  industrial  machine, 
yet  he  hopes  to  carry  us  forward  to  our  salvation 
Avithout  ])utting  us  to  the  pain  of  absolutely  funda- 
mental changes.  He  appeals  to  our  better  nature, 
and  he  finds  the  New  Spirit  in  a  neAV  sense  of  Duty. 
And  Avhat  he  means  by  this  can  be  gathered  from 
the  illustration  he  uses  to  conclude  his  paper : 

"Some  short  time  back  it  was  niy  good  fortune  to  be 
brought  into  touch  with  a  boys'  club  attached  to  a  certain 
industrial  organisation.  The  results  achieved  were  most 
reinark.ible.  md  the  exphuiation  waa  that  the  individual 
in  charge  was  a  genuine  enthusiast.  He  realfv  cared  for 
the  boys,  and  all  he  did  was  prompted  by  his  interest  in 
them.  He  did  not  agitate  for  a  47-  or  a  44-hour  week 
for  himself;  he  did  not  do  as  little  as  he  could  for  as  much 
mom-y  as  he  could  sciueeze  out  of  the  company;  he  did  not 
restrict  his  oulput;  he  was  not  continually  asking,  'Where 
do  1  cume  in  .-"'  his  one  object  was  to  do  something  for  the 
lioys.  And  the  boys  lesponded.  .  .  .  The  result  was,  as  1 
say  remarkable,  and  I  think  it  could  only  have  been 
achie\ed  in  that  way.  Jn  fact,  it  is  only  in  that  way  that 
all  really  great  results  can  be  achieved." 

Exactly.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  modern 
industrial  Avorld  quite  fails  to  inspire  people  Avith 
any  such  sense  of  duty  to  ideal  ends.  Its  very  first 
princii)les  are  a  coJitradiction  of  ideal  ends. 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  Basil  MatheAvs  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  emphasises  the  international  character 
of  the  Labour  problem.  Mr.  Mathews  shows  how 
greatly  Ave  depend  on  the  i)ro(:lucts  of  far-off  lands 
for  the  every-day  things  of  social  life.  He  theu 
points  out  that  the  standard  of  life  in  England  i.s 
often  held  down  by  tht  Ioav  standard  of  life  abroad, 
and  he  declares  his  conviction  that  the  essential 
problem  of  Labour  for  the  next  twenty  years,  if  not 
for  the  next  fifty,  is  that  of  raising  the  position  of 
the  Avorker,  not  in  this  country  or  in  that,  but  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  Turning'  to  ask  what  part  the 
Church  can  play  in  all  this  troubled  scene,  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  frankly  admits  that  "the  indus- 
trial revolution  caught  the  Church  unawares,"  and 
he  calls  upon  those  who  profess  Christianity  to  re- 
pent and  "claim  for  the  Christian  laAv  the  ultimat  r 
authority  to  rule  social  practice."  But  quite  the 
best  thing'  in  the  book,  we  thing,  is  the  opening 
address  by  Mr.  Clutfon  Brock,  in  which  he  urges  us 
to  concei\'e  of  freedom  as  freedom  not  from  some- 
thing, but  TO  something.  And  'he  comes  right  dowu 
on  the  present  social  i)roblem  in  these  words  : 

"If  wo  aroi  to  bo  saved,  we  can  only  l)o  saved  all  to- 
gether; if  Ave  are  to  be  tree  we  can  only  be  free  all  to- 
gether. What  we  nnist  believe  in,  and  aim  at,  is  a  uni- 
versal salvation — a  salvation  material  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Only  so  can  we  reconcile  the  conflict  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  that  is  always  troubling  us." 
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The  Crusade. 


The  Loiidou  Union  of  ihv  Fellowsliip  ot  llecon- 
I'iliation  is  in  ihe  lull  swin<>'  ol  its  open-air  work. 
Some  fifteen  ineetin<>s  a  week  are  being  held.  This 
is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  supply  of  Ki)eakers,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appeal  tor  help  to  all  who  can  assist  in 
this  way.  Ilecently  the  Union,  in  resjwn.se  to 
urf^'ent  pressure,  Iras  exlended  ils  area  of  activity. 
Paul  (iliddon,  (lie  Secrelary  of  llie  Union,  has  been 
oi<^anisin<^-  a  seiies  of  successful  niee(in<>'s  on  ilie 
East  Coast.  A  readtM-  wlio  was  jnesent  at  one  of 
these  sends  us  llie  foll()win<>'  descrii)tion  : — 

A  sultry  ni<>lil  in  -June,  in  a  slee])y  Kast  Coast 
town.  iSilhouetied  a<>ainst  the  black  marble  of  a 
fountain  stands  a  li<^'ure,  reuiindinj^'  one  of  the  \)\o- 
phets  ot  old.  One  or  two  pedestrians  gathoi-  out  of 
cniriosity.  Some  pass  by,  with  a  smirk,  when  they 
hear  the  name  ot  Jesus  Christ — thxis  has  the  Church 
discredited  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  man  in 
the  street,  (rradually  a  crowd  f^'athers  and  listens 
in  wonderment  to  a  message  that  is  new  to  them. 
The  sioiiiticance  of  it — the  association  of  (lod  and 
Bread — of  the  mateiial  and  the  spiritual,  sink  deei) 
into  their  very  souls.  As  they  listen,  entranced, 
one  feels  this  is  the  message  foi-  which  their  souls 


are  hun<rerinj^'.  (juestious — and  then  a  rush  for 
"Crusaders."  Sixty-five  are  sold  in  no  time  at  all, 
and  one  could  have  sold  many  ujore. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  ot  meetings  in  Harwich, 
Dovercourt,  and  Parkeslon,  commencing  on  "Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  when  the  Rev.  Finchani  addressed 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  women's  meeting,  and  cul- 
minating in  an  ins])iring  service  in  a  country  church 
at  Upjier  Dovercourt,  Avheic  one  feels  thai  heic  at 
least  the  Chiistian  faith  is  not  dead.  The  siu'ce.ss 
of  the  ojjen-air'  meetings  held  each  night  and  on 
Sunday  morning  makes  one  feel  how  essential  it  is 
that  smaller  districts  should  have  the  message  of 
the  Social  (lospel  presented  to  them.  The  smaller 
towns  need  hcli)  even  mor(>  than  tliose  who  have  the 
advantages  which  C'ity  life  affords.  Can  nothing  be 
done?  The  ])eoi)le  are  ready  and  waiting.  What 
IS  possible  where  only  two  sym{)athisers  are  con- 
cerned is  still  more  capable  ot  being  .satisfactorily 
worked  out  where  there  are  strong  brandies  of  the 
F.O.Jl.  and  kindred  ])rogressive  societies. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Gliddon  will  be  glad  lo 
organise  similar  gatherings  in  other  districts. 


The  World's  Youth. 


We  have  received  an  enthusiastic  letter  from 
Ernst  Krotoschin  (recently  (juoted  in  the 
"Crusader"  in  connection  with  "Weltjugend"). 
He  has  received  the  "Explorer"  and  Explorer  Guild 
Advices,  and  writes  :  — 

"The  organisation  of  your  Explorer  Guilds  is,  I 
believe,  one  fraught  with  joy  and  blessing.  May 
it  be  that  through  such  education  in  the  pure  spirit 
ot  Christianity  a  generation  of  true  men  and  pacifists 
may  arise. 

"Pacifism  is  to-day  more  than  a  mere  educational 
task,  and  all  ])acifist  endeavour  must  depend  upon 
the  independent  action  ot  the  individual.  Only  so 
can  each  deej)  and  genuine  'common-thought'  come 
to  reality,  which  1,  in  my  'Weltjugeud,'  have  named 
as  the  only  way  out  ot  the  threatening  chaos  of  all 
European  culture. 

"All  efforts  of  teachers,  statesmen,  and  philan- 
thropists are  useless,  oi',  at  least,  remain  incom- 
plete, unless  the  coming  generation  is  convinced 
that  not  only  the  teachers  but  the  peoples  must  be 
pos.sessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  highest  religion  ot 
self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  as  expressed  in  the 
words — 'That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 

you.'  " 

Herr  Krotoschin  goes  on  to  ccmgratulate  "The 
Explorer  Guild"  in  putting  into  action  this  ideal, 
and  promises  support  in  Germany  for  the  Guilds. 


lie  wishes  Iricnds  inteiested  in  this  movement 
amongst  youth  to  know  that  his  address  is  now  E. 
Krotos(  bin,  Pf alzburgerstr.  2-t,  Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 
Germany.  & 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  young  men  or  women  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  willing  to 
start  Explorer  Guilds. 

W^e  are  seeing  all  around  us  that  the  militarists 
are  up  and  doing  to  catch  the  boys  and  girls — to 
"Be  pi  epared."  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  oui'  bit  in  lead- 
ing them  into  woild-service  and  fiiendsiiip.  This 
can  only  l)e  done  by  individual  painstaking  service 
amongst  the  boys  and  girls. 

T.W.W. 


CO.  REQUIRES  SITUATION,  Gas  and  Hot  Watoi  Fitter 
hy  tiv.de.  Capable  ol  exeniting  i)aii\tin<!;  and  general 
house  repaiis.  C.  J.  Griffin,  G  Castleton  Hoad, 
AValtlianistow,  E.17. 


CAN  ANY  READER  lend  a  tennis  racquet  for  a  year  loan 
Austiian  girl  (aged  11)!^  Games  and  tays  also  wel- 
comed. Address:  Miss  Helene  Oohm,  at  IG  Garlics 
Koad,  S.E.2;!. 


l-URNiSH'^D  APARTMENTS,  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  City.— Mrs.  Sander,  12a,  Myddleton  Square,  1. 
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The  Dictatorship  of  the  Nazarcne. 


The  <>i'('alpst  career  of  liisloiy  Ix'iiiiis  witli  a  sharj)' 
altack  on  the  nerve  ceiilre  of  seli-coiifitlenee.  Tlie 
Caipeiiter  had  eiiier<.>e(l  from  Jlis  lliirly  years' 
ohsciuity  to  find  Jlhnself  called  lo  tlie  leadersliij)  of 
the  wo  lid.  * 

The  Insidious  '-If." 

'J'lial  the  full  nieanino' of  that  moment  of  illumina- 
tion mifilit  become  clear,  lie  retiealed  into  solitude. 
There  au  insidious  "If"  invaded  Jlis  mind  and 
threatened  the  very  foundations  of  Jlis  authority. 

"If  thou  be  the  Sou  of  God  reiterated  the 

temjjter.  For  a  brief  i)eriod  Jesus'  whole  career 
hun«i-  in  the  balance.  The  authenticity  of  tlie  Voice 
that  had  called  Ilim  was  in  ([uestion,  and  if  that 
went  all  would  f>o.  But  the  test  was  jjassed. 
Sliouldeiin<>-  the  resifonsibility  of  the  world,  lie 
cyme  forth  to  face.  throu<>hout  the  ]-emaindeu  of  Jlis 
life,  the  scorn  and  ridicule  and  hatied  of  mankind, 
and  to  remain,  in  sjute  of  all  oi)position,  calmly  con- 
fident of  Hiniself. 

The  echoes  of  that  "if"  reached  Him  to  the  end. 
In  the  hour  of  death  itself  He  heard  it — "If  thou 
ajt  the  Sou  of  (iod  couie  down  from  the  Cross." 
They  have  been  repeatiuf^  them.selves  (>ver  .since. 
Never  were  they  so  loud  as  they  are  to-day.  "If 
Thou  be  indeed  the  Con(iueror  of  the  world,  cou)e 
down  from  the  Cross  on  which  diplomatists  and  de- 
mafi'Ofj-ues  have  nailed  Thee."  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  amid  the  awful  shadows  of  these  days, 
re  askin<r  them.selves  whether  this  he  indeed  the 
eliverer,  or  whether  we  look  for  another. 

Our  answer  lies  ultimately  in  His  own  belief  in 
Himself.  It  is  the  (  haracter  of  leadership  to  bo 
more  sure  of  oneself  than  tlie  v\H)rld  is,  to  create  a 
tollowin<»-  by  the  velv  force  and  calmness  of  one's 
own  confidence.  This  character,  Jesus  possessed  to 
ihe  full.  AVhatever  the  world  mi<iht  say  or  do,  no 
liirther  shadow  of  dou))t  seems  ever  to  have  croh^sed 
Ills  mind  as  to  the  aulh(»rity  of  the  \  isi()n  (hat  call(>d 
IJini  to  His  work. 

Towcrin<>-  abov-'  nineteeii  centuries  of  Clnistian 
iailuic,  the  Caipenter  remains  masterfully  certain 
of  Himself.  AVlioeverel.se  may  doubt  the  authority 
of  His  dictatorshi]),  if  is  not  He.  Aiid  this  faith  in 
Ilim.self  kindles  ours.  The  combination  of  this 
<|Uality  of  leadeishij)  with  a  humility  that  rejfc>i  ted 
no  indi<>-nity,  and  a  love  that  refused  to  deceive  the 
most  crcilulous,  is  irresist il)le.  J^'or  one  so  full  of  the 
flesire  to  serve,  this  assumption  of  resi)onsibility  for 
(jthe)s  must  have  had  behind  it  some  supreme  sanc- 
tion. Apart  from  that  interpretation.  His  whole 
life  and  character  are  reduced  lo  meauinpdess  chaos. 

Dictatorship  or  Democracy. 

Our  belief  in  Democracy  is  waninp-.  The  twen- 
tieth eeutury  is  not  so  certain  a.s  was  the  nineteenth 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  The 
people  are  sunk. in  apathy  and  ignorance.  The  say- 
in^;-  that  what  is  everyone'.s  bu.siness  is  no  one's 


business  receives  fresh  confirmation  every  day.  The 
world  seems  returning-  to  an  ac(  ej)tance  of  the  power 
of  the  few  who  i)rofess  to  know.  Here  it  is  a.  mili- 
tary dictatorship  which  stirs  u])  counter-i'evolution. 
And  here  a  Cabinet  cli(|ue  controls  Parliament. 
Here,  ajjiiiii,  the  tii<y  Four,  or  Thiee,  or  Two,  usurj) 
the  throne  of  the  world  and  dictate  to  ('abinets. 
And,  loomin<>'  up  out  of  tlu^  hack<>'roun(l,  an  indus- 
trial dictatoiship,  disi)ensin<i'  with  Ihe  fonus  of  de- 
uiocracy,  claims  to  coerce  the  unwillin«>'  for  their 
own  M'ood,  aud  settle  the  destinies  of  people  in  those 
people's  (lesi)ite. 

The  tendency  is  too  stron<)-  to  be  evaded.  It  is 
a  new  i)hase  that  must  work  itself  out.  The  cum- 
bersome uuichinery  of  i)opularly-elected  committees 
has  had  its  day.  The  aj^e  of  creative  leadeiship  has 
commenced,  the  final  staj^e  of  which  must  be  the 
ftovermuenl  of  the  world  by  one  stronfi"  will,  con- 
fident, with  a  sublime  confidence,  of  itself,  and  able 
by  means  of  its  own  unswervino'  faith  to  convince 
others. 

The  Carpenter  Waits. 

J^ut  those  wiio  aspire  to  this  position  have  not 
passed  the  test.  Their  actions  show  that  they  \iu-k 
that  sense  of  authority  which  allows  the  world  free- 
dom to  make  its  own  choice.  An  "if"  has  crept 
into  theii'  minds,  and  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
third  temptation,  to  secure  the  domination  they  de- 
sire, and  wiiicli  they  believe  to  be  for  the  world's 
ftood,  by  fallino'  duwi;  and  worshippinf>'  the  Devil 
and  usiny  his  means  for  achieving  their  victory. 

There  is  only  one  in  all  history  who  has  passed 
this  test  successfully.  Clainuno-  tJie  dictatorship 
of  the  world,  He  claimed  it  with  so  supreme  a  sense 
of  His  rif>-lit  to  it,  with  so  clear  a  consciousness  of 
His  mandate,  that  to  Him  it  api)cared  .superfluous 
to  force  the  issue.  The  world  must  come  at  last  to 
,Him  to  whom  it  beh)n<>ed.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Truth  must  tell  and  ri<jhtful  soA-ereigutv  assert  itself 
effectively. 

To-day  a  Fi.nure  stands  like  a.  statue  hewn  from 
the  suiroundin<>'  locks  of  the  wilderness.  Its  face 
is  turned  to  <iaze  across  the  sands  of  the  desert  to 
the  chaos  of  the  misled  or  leaderless  peoples.  In 
its  silence  and  its  immobility  is  a  great  certainty. 
The  Carpenter  waits  for  the  Kingdom  that  is  sure'lv 
His. 


WOMEN'S  FREEDOM  LEAGUE.— Mis.  Despard'.s  Birth- 
clay  J  arty  .-n  .luly  2nci,  at  7  p.m.  at  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster. Violin  solo.s  hv  IVIis.s  Jessie  Snow,  songs,  reci- 
tatior.s,  short  spepolies,  refreshments,  flower.s  Tickets 
Is.  each  from  144  High  Holborn    W  C  1 


A  HAPPY  HOME  required  for  a  Dutch  girl  of  17  vears 
wiif-re  slie  (an  study  English  and  find  opportunity  for 
training  in  gard.^ning,  «tc     Either  residential  College 
(t,»uakcr  prmciples)  or  home  near  a  good  training  school 
for  gardening.     Write:   Boeke,   Boschhiiis,  Bilthoven. 
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"  ON  HUMAN  NATURE." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chamberlain  writes:— 

T  should  1)0  glad  if  vou  would  find  room  for  the  following 
which  J  iiavo  Tecci\ed  in  reply  to  my  reeent  sutKle  under 
the  .above  heading: — 

"Manv  thanks  for  'Crusader'  oF  May  28th,  in  which 
however,  vou  -niss  my  whole  point.  By  'the  soullessness  ol 
hi'man  n  ilure'  T  meant  the  soullessness  tound  m  human  he- 
ino-s  as  such,  i.e.,  not  as  capitalists  oi  non-capita  ists. 
Capitalists  are  not  necessarily  more  soulless  than  workers. 
Many  use  their  capital  uns.-ltishly,  and  the  oidy  alternative 
to  tliem  (  tince  the  existence  of  capital  is  necessaiy  tor  com- 
merce) is  tlie  State  ownership  of  <ai)ita:l.  Hut  who  can  he 
more  'souUess'  than  State  ofhcials,  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  workers  like  a  kind  private  emplo.ver.'^  i^iir- 
thoi'  the  depravitv  of  man,  heforc  changed  by  grace,  is 
Bible  teaching,  not  minist«Ms'  invention.  Only  the  super- 
natural change  of  conversion  develops  the  'very  sou  oi  (.o.l 
in  men.'  Human  nature  ass.Mted  itself  unchanged  in  the 
German  atrocities.  This  is  not  a  'hideous  doctrine  hut  a 
fact  of  world  knowledg(>.  Conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
destroys  soull(>ssness  of  capitalists  without  destroying 
capitaiiiiii.    Please  publish  this  with  your  kind  reply. 

As  T  should  require  at  least  three  issues  of  the  "Cnisjider'' 
to  reply  to  wiy  minister  critic,  I  prefer  to  give  him  the  last 
word— anil  leiiiain  obstinately  unconvertod ! 


NATURE  CURE. 


niagiwsis  from  the  Eye,  Ostecqiathy,  IHetetics^Mmtal 
Healing,  etc. 

Mature  Cure  recognises  no  disease  as  incurable. 

Particulars  of  cures  of  abandoned  ca.ses  of  asthma, 
bronchitis,     paresis,     spinal-ouixature,  tumours, 
n-Miasthenia,  rheumatism.,  neuritis,  etc. 

CLEMENT  JEFFERY,   M.A.  atom  Edinburgh  School  of 
Natural  Therapeutics),  136  MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  N.W.I, 
Tel.  Mayliir  4,'j31.     Patients  may  also  be  seen  at  Brighton 
and  Eastbourne. 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 

Assorted,  Class-bred  Farmyard-Clutch,  5  pullets,  ]  cockeiol, 
on  rail  in  cage,  £5.  Acceptable  exchaufjo:  Belgium 
hares,  :nilk-goat.<,  turkeys,  geese,  beehives,  netting,  or 
any  smallholding  equipment.— Poultry  Farm,  Trefnant, 
kditii  Wales.  C4eo.  Sturgess. 

.T.  P.,  The  "Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4,  makes  the 
following  offers : — 

Motor  Cycle  wanted,  lightweight   2-stroke   preferred;  full 

particular.>  and  price. 
Gas  Cooker,  combined  with  gas  fire  in  door;  copper  water 

tank  at  side  with  tap;  £5,  or  exchan.ge  anything  useful. 
Set  Iron  Bedsteads — Couch  upholstered  in  leather — 4  small 

chairs  1  ea.sy  chair— suit  working  man's  home;  what 

offers? 

Singer  Sewing  Machine,  treadle,  wants  little  attention ;  what 
offers  ;n  exchange? 

House  painter  and  Paperhanger  will  give  any  advice  and  in- 
str'ictious  by  post,  gratis,  or  practical  help  for  out  of 
poclcet  exiK'Tises,  at  convenient  times. 

For  Sale,  Army  Bell  Tent,  in  fair  condition;  any  offer. 

Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  yon  want  help  or  sugges- 
tions?  Write  me. 


For  Sale,  full-size,  hand-knitted,  black  Sports  Coat;  price, 
£3  3s._Applv  J.N.H.,  '  Crusader"  Office,  23  Bnd^^ 
Lane,  E.C.4,  ' 


The  FELLOWSHIP  BOOKSHOP 

109  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  SHEFFIELD 


LAY  RELIGION.  s.  d. 

By  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  -     -     3  6 
THE     ja5US     OF     POETS  AND 

PROPHETS.  By  iJichard  Pobcrts     4  G 
BY   AN  UNKNOWN  DISCIPLE 

Kssavs  on  the  l-ife  ot  Christ      -      (i  0 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVENTURE. 

Bv  A.  Hcibei-t  Gray       -     -     2  0 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  POWER. 

By  Benjamin  Kidd  -     -     -     7  G 
COMMENTARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  A.  S.  Peake  -     -     -     -    12  6 
THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  PEACE. 

Hy  ,).  M.  Keyne*s     -     -     -     8  6 
THE     NEW    ARISTOCRACY  OF 
COMRADESHIP. 

By  William  Paine    -     -     -     4  6 
THE  MEANING  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Bv  J.  Bruce  Glasier  -     -     -     2  6 
THESE   THINGS    SHALL  BE. 

By  George  Lan.sbury       -     -     1  6 
THE  UNDERWORLD. 

By  James  Welsh      -     -     -     2  6 
TWENTY-THREE  TALES. 

By  [.eo  Tolstoi  -     -     -     -     2  6 

JUST  OUT! 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  RUSSIA. 

Hv  George  Lanshurv      -     -     4  6 
THE  GREAT  SOCIETY. 

By  Graham  Wallas  -     -     -    10  0 
SOCIAL      ENVIRONMENT  AND 
MORAL  PROGRESS. 

Bv  Alfred  Ilussel  Wallace    -     3  6 
AMRITSAR— OUR  DUTY  TO  INDIA. 

Bv  B.  G.  Hoiniman  ---GO 
THE    EARLY    CHRISTIAN  ATTI- 
TUDE TO  WAR. 

Bv  C.  S.  Cadoux     -     -     -    10  6 
THE  WAY  TO  PERSONALITY. 

By  George  B.  R«bson    -     -     4  6 
SPIRITUAL      PILGRIMAGE  OF 

JESUS  5  0 

GRACE  AND  PERSONALITY  (new 

edition),  by  Dr.  Aman    -     -     -     7  G 
JESUS  AND  LIFE. 

Bv  Prof.  J.  F.  McFadyen    -     5  0 
THE  NATIONAL  BEING. 

By  A.E.  (George  W.  Pussell)     1  6 
RELIGION  IN  LITERATURE  AND 

LIFE.  By  Stopford  Brooke  -     -     1  0 
A  YOUNG  MAN'S  IDEAL. 

Bv  W.  Watson,  M.A.     -     -     2  6 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Bv  G.  D.  H.  Cole    -     -     -     .5  0 
THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  CHILD. 

Bv  H.  T.  Mark,  B.A.  -     1  6 

HEALTH  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

By  C.  M.  Buckton  -     -     -     1  6 
LABOUR      IN      THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH.  By  Richard  Roberts-     2  6 
THE  COMING  OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  J.  W.  Judd  -     -     -     -     1  0 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulars  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  liride 
Line,  London,  E.CA.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
iubscriplions  for  new  members  is  Is.  bd.  It 
is  Fellowship  ^Jor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needa  more.  Badges, 
lendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each, 
/•'/.stage  2d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  nvmber, 
are  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi. wealth 
h'ellowship,  23,  liride  Lane,  London,  E.V.l^.  I'lit  your  nvmber 
and  iniliah  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Everyday  Beauty. 

■'.No  !>iif(>  is  set  on  the  laA-isli  snmnipi', 
.luno  may  bo  hiid  hy  thv  poorest  ooiium'." 

S.)  we  believe— siii)eifi('ially.  Aiul  we  iiiiaf^Iiii^ 
(hat  we  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  fullness  of  heauly 
that  is  spread  ai'onnd  ns  in^tliese  ishuids  jusi  now. 
I'erhaits  we  do,  if  we  liave  seeino-  eyes.  Then  hapjiy 
lire  we.    As  anolhei-  wise  sin<>'er  ("Iv.Tj.S.")  says: 

"Our  liv»'s  and  every  day  and  lioni-. 

Our  .M'nipliony  appoar; 
One  load,  one  garden — every  llower 
Ami  every  hraiiible  dear." 

But  some  of  us  are  so  much  occujjied  with  un- 
[beautiful  things  in  the  world  of  men,  wilh  this  civi- 
lisation of  our.s  tiial  .seems  to  he  in  such  a  mess, 
|tliat  our  spirils  cannot  soar;  they  live  on  ;i  universal 
lat.  Tliere  is  a  i)rophet  among-  us  who  tells  us  that 
'the  matter  slamls  the  other  way  round  :  it  is  the  lack 
of  the  seeinp-  eye  that  is  the  cause  of  tlu'  unheautinil 
things  we  deplore.  ''There  are  not  enouo'li  lovers 
of  l)eauty  among-  men.  It  all  comes  hack  to  tiiat. 
Not  enough  who  want  the  green  hill  far  away — who 
naturally  hate  disharmony  and  the  greed,  ugliness, 
restlessness,  cruelty,  which  are  its  parents  and  its 
(  hildren  !  AVill  there  ever  he  more  lovers  of  beauty 
in  proportion  to  those  who  are  indifferent  to  beautvP 
Who  shall  answer  that  question:-'  Yet  on  the 
answer  depends  peace. "  (.Fohn  (ralsworthy  :  "A 
trreen  Hill  Far  Away.") 

Where  shall  be  found  these  lovers  of  beawty  if 
not  among  liiose  of  the  Fellowship  spirit?  222o 
(Sheffield),  who  is  an  artist,  says:  "Tt  is  our  busi- 
ness to  MAKE  men  love  beauty.    Often  w(!  who  iiave 
-'•en  just  a  little  jire  enabled  to  see  it  and  love  it 
more  truly  when  w  *  seek  it,  not  alone,  but  with 
hers — in  FeUowshi]i.      How  many  there  may  be 
Fellows  in  embryo — unsuspected,  wailing  for  just 
I  hat  little  word  we  ran  give,  we  know  not,  iuid  ])ei- 
ips  slioulrl  never  know  if  we  niiide  no  move  to  find 
il.    At  tinu's  we  need  much  courage.    And  look- 
g  ii])on  the  world  with  so  many  ai)parently  'dead,' 
'•nsitive  souls  need  great  faith  and  a  divine  j)ati(>nce. 
May  all  strength  and  couiage  he  with  you.  My 
Inve  to  all  of  you." 

The  Gift  of  Fellowahip. 

Js  222")  riglit.  and  does  Fellowshij)  give  us  this 
power  of  .seeing  beauty?  2251  (Glasgow)  believes 
ihat  it  does:  she  speaks  of  "Fellowship  that  nuikes 
the  world  seeni  so  beaiitiful  to  those  who  can  j)ierce 
through  the  gloom  to  the  deeper  realities  of  life." 
Ts  it  tiTie,  then,  that — 


"We  are  uiortals  clad  in  veils, 
Man  hy  man  was  never  seen''.*' 

If  tiie  C.C.F.  has  a  creed  at  all,  it  is  this  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  go  fortli  on  our  quest  for  Hie  hidden 
Fellow . 

"vSonietimes  on  the  hills,  or  in  the  city  streets  at 
sunset,  in  hours  of  sacred  human  love  and  friend- 
ship; in  moments  of  s])leudid  courage;  in  those  in- 
frequent seasons  when  oxir  noisy  tiioughts  are  stilled  ; 
we  are  touched  by  a  sense  of  something  wonderful 
waiting  beneath  the  visible  flatness  we  usually  in- 
habit— something  vastly  more  real  than  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  or  handled."  And  Fellows  l(»arn 
to  cai)ture  this  wonderful  stmielhing  for  daily  use. 
As  84-4  (Nottingham)  says  :  "It  is  sucii  a  small  sliare 
1  can  take  in  helping  England  to  be  better.  Just 
a  few  ])oor  women  come  within  my  sjihere  of  in- 
fluence, and  I  try  to  keep  bright  at  all  times.  That 
1  have  found  is  a  jxnver  for  good  ;  so  many  find  it 
easier  to  let  drabuess  and  monotony  reign  in  their 
lives."  2491  (London,  W.C.),  who  works  in  an  in- 
stitution, si)eaks  ot  the  everyday  inspiration  of  the 
C.C.F.  thus  :  "I  am  most  thankful  that  1  joined  the 
hVllowshi]!  he-tore  I  came  to  work  here,  for  the  mere 
fact  of  belonging,  I'm  sure,  helps  nu'  on,  although 
1  have  not  linie  to  meet  or  corr(>s])oinl  with  other 
FeUows."  This  thought  is  echoed  by  509o  (Bilt- 
lioven),  who  writes  :  "I  think  it  is  the  fear  ot  corres- 
pondeiu-e  that  keeps  people  froru  joining  our  circle. 
They  do  not  know  what  opportunities  they  are  los- 
ing— oi)portunities  of  happiness  and  helpfulness." 

Fellowship  Offered  and  Wanted. 

'Ao')7  ( ISi cntM  ood),  a  w  oman  gai  denor,  w  ill  l)e  delighted 
to  sjond  lloworfi  to  any  Fellows  in  fjondon,  esiMH-ially 
le.Toliors  w  ho  would  like  tliein  lor  tlieir  natiu-e  classes. 

1^442  (Uof^nor)  w  dl  l,e  "ilad  to  welcome  any  members  visit- 
ing; hi.s  neiyiihourliood. 

1787  (Baiiliead)  i.y  to  oo  out  to  Toi'onto  in  Angnst,  to 
enter  npon  n  new  life.  The  good  wishes  of  the  Fellows  will 
follow  liei'.  AVill  Canadian  I'Vllows  write  her  a  line  of 
w  elcome  ? 

2920  (Ijivcrpool),  a  demol)ilised  soldier,  lost  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  Things  thai  matter  when  he  lost  the  "O.C." 
Can  any  Fellow  help  him  to  revive  it? 

J[anch'v:ter  Circle.  Friends  are  invitetl  to  Becehwoocl. 
Stalybridge,  on  Satmday,  July  3rd.  Will  all  who  are  able 
tf>  come  [jlcase  let  Mr.  Thompson  know  by  June  29th. 
Fmtiier  i).irticnlars  sent. 

Introductions. 

5347  (.johanneshnrg),  an  electrician.  intere.sted  in 
Fpiritnaiism,  Socialism  and  experimental  psychology,  would 
he  glad  to  correspond  w  ith  men  or  w  omen  ;  lie  will  l)c  pleased 
to  lielp  in  any  wa\'. 

.j409  ((iloucestcr)  woidd  like  to  meet  local  Fellows  and  to 
coi-respoTid  with  women  in  -New  Zealand  or  India.  Kdncatetl 
a  lloman  Catholic,  her  religion  now  is  just  to  do  right  for 
)ight's  sake  ;  she  studies  the  effects  of  ci-eeds  on  others. 
She  is  spi'ciallj-  interested  in  the  education  of  children,  a 
natural  life,  and  music. 

5411  ^Aberdeen),  introduced  hy  .3737,  is  a  hammerman, 
specially  interested  in  i-eligion.  He  wishes  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  tiie  Bible  an<l  of  Fnglisli,  in  order  that  he  may 
help  others. 

For  the  Children. 

Next  week's  page  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  children's  part 
of  the  Fellowship,  the  League  of  Chuins ;  there  will  be  a 
story  by  the  Story-Chum  (Rev,  V.  T.  Pomeroy). 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Tagore  and  the  Missionaries. 

In  an  accoiirit  ol  :i  visit  to  Habindranath  Tagoro  in  the 
Juno  issue  of  "The  Woilil  To-morrow,"  Mr.  Kiliuund  15. 
C"haffpo  says: — I  wish  it  «er.>  possihie  adequately  to  [jortray 
tlie  ]ovea))le  simplicity  of  this  iiKxlern  prophet.  Here  is  a 
man  wlio  has  drunk  deep  trom  the  eteinal  siuings.  How 
mueli  Ik;  owes  to  Christianity  J  do  not  know;  prohahly  more 
than  he  would  ackiiowledfie,  for  he  knows  his  liiide  more 
thoroughly  tiian  most  Christians,  ind<'ed  than  many 
(liristiaii  ministers;  and  certainly  he  ex<>mpliries  the  spirit 
of  .Jesus.  However,  he  criticised  the  missionaries  in  Imlui 
lor  not  preaching;  and  living  moi'e  tlie  simple  gosjK'l  of 
Christ  and  less  the  cult  of  ''wosternisni."  He  feels,  with 
most  educ,ate<l  Indians,  that  we  have  propagated  as  much 
the  religion  of  western  civilisation  as  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  "Missioiiaries,'"  he  said,  "are  always  nationalists 
first  md  ('hiistians  second."  At  no  time  did  his  eye  flash 
as  when,  in  speaking  of  the  recent  Anuitsar  riots,  he  said, 
"Not  a  missionary  i.s  far  as  I  know  utter(><l  a  protest." 
I'erhaps  ii;  thus  pointing  out  that  Christians  were  generally 
J'higlishmen,  .Vmerican.'..  Fienchiiieii,  or  Germans  first,  antl 
secondly  followers  of  the  Nazarene,  Dr.  Tagore  shows  us  the 
i(>ason  for  the  slow  progress  we  liave  made  in  liringing  ahout 
a  truly  Christian  s  K  ial  order. 

Here  and  There. 

The  "Daily  Herald"  has  boon  calculating  the  cost  to 
members  of  tlie  aristocracy  of  a  day  at  Ascot.  Among  the 
items  are:  Ascot  frock  £25,  lace  cloak  £15,  hat  £11.  it  is 
in  the  light  of  this  expenditure  that  one  should  read  the 
reports  that  reach  u.>  trom  the  famine-stricken  areas  of 
Europe.  In  the  "Observer"  of  June  6th  we  read  this,  for 
instance  :— 

In  Vienna  things  are  so  bad  that  in  a  serious  periodical 
it  is  advocated  in  earnest  that  the  State  should  no  longer 
punish  people  for,  or  prevent  them  from  committing 
suicide;  on  the  contrary,  in  consideration  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  agonies,  of  tho  Viennese,  chiefly  caused  by 
under-feeding,  the  State  should  assist  them  in  permitting 
the  doctors  to  help  their  patients  who  ask  for  it  into 
another  world.  Suicide  under  such  circiimstances  is  the 
good  right  of  every  citizen — so  the  periodical  asserts. 
The  following  is  from  the  "Morning  Post"  of  June  ilth:— 

There  are  people  in  Montenegro  to-day  who  for  weeks 
have  not  had  a  grain  of  corn  in  their  cottages,  people  who 
have  not  a  stitch  of  clothing  to  bless  themselves  with, 
and  who  dare  not,  for  very  shame,  cross  their  threshold 
in.  the  daylight.  They  steal  out  when  darkness  falls,  grub 
up  the  leaves  of  the  Asphodel — a  plant  the  omnivorous 
goat  rejects— boil  the  bitterness  out  of  them,  and  feed  on 
the  naoty  remainder.  In  one  village,  consisting,  perhaps, 
of  twenty  houses,  ten  families  were  i-ecently  counted  who 
by  such  means  kept  body  and  soul  precariously  together. 

An  Optimist. 

Principal  Scllie,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Nation"  on  the 
alleged  "eclipse  of  Nonconformity,"  declared  that  on  the 
great  issues  of  the  hour  the  Free  Church  speak  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  They  are  wliole-heartedly  in  favour  of  the 
League  of  Nations^  and  utterly  opposed  to  militarism.  They 
are  working  hard  for  social  justice,  and  for  better  inter- 
national relations,  and  they  are  determined  tO'  find  some 
way  of  applying  Christian  principles  to  public  affairs. 

Church  Service  for  Trade  Unionists, 

A  departure  from  the  usual  order  of  Church  Service  was 
made  at  the  Lahgsight  Free  Christian  Church,  Manchester, 
on  a  recent  Sunday  evening,  at  a  service  to  which  Trade 
Unionist3  were  specially  invited. 

In  the  discu^.sion  which  followed  the  sermon,  several 
speaker.*  remarked  how  in  their  early  years  they  had  been 
fissociated  with  the  Church,  but  had  since  left  her  because 


of  lier  obsolete  dogmas  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
masses,  and  agreed  that  only  real  live  Chiistianity  could 
save  humanity.  There  was  evinced  in  the  <lis(ussion  a  tend- 
et'cy  to  put  the  Church  on  one  side  ami  all  progressive 
movements  on  the  other,  but  it  was  iK)inte<l  out  that  this 
was  not  a  fair  statement.  Just  as,  in  the  Church,  there 
l  a<l  in  days  gone  by  been  planted  in  their  breasts  those 
jispiiations  which  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  Ihe  Church 
could  not  move  fast  enough  to  satisfy  them  in  their  quest 
for  '•■oiuething  better  and  nobler  in  the  world,  so  to-day  the 
(  luirch  of  .Jesus  Christ  still  has  the  message  that  will  keep 
h  i  iikind  in  the  path  of  |>rogress,  lare  she  but  utter  it,  an<l 
dare  this  generation  but  resi)ond  to  that  adventurous  aiil)eal, 


FELLOWSHIP   OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

OI'KV-All{  MISSlON.-^The  "Crusader"  continues  to.  ht 
veiy  iiiMC'li  in  demand  at  our  meetings,  the  success  of  tlu 
latter  having  been  greatly  helped  by  the  exceptionally  tint 
weather.  One  meeting  vliiring  tho  week  ended  w  ith  a  ijomar 
Cath(>lic  priest  giving  it  his  blessing,  while  at  the  close  ol 
:inothei-,  the  '-.peaker  was  asked  t  >  debate  our  position  witli 
a  socialist  'uganisation.  But  we  are  in  serious  need  of  addi- 
tional speakers.  Jf  otlurs  would  c()ine  forward  wi'  coukl 
<loul)li>  our  .vork  without  undue  strair/i.  The  following  meet- 
ings are  arranged  : — F  H1D.A.V,  ;^5th  : — At  ii,  Marble  Arch  :  H 
F.  Piown,  H  W.  Green,  10.  Alcock  Kush,  Basil  Tritton ;  at  f- 
pm,  Ivilburn,  The  Grangeway  :  A.  (5ordell,  Ivy  Sheldon  r 
at  8  p.m.,  Waltliiin'^tow,  Hw  St.:  l{ev.  11.  W.  Soiensen. 
SATri{DAY,  -.'eth:— At  8  p.m.,  Ealing,  corner  of  Olfor<l 
lioad  and  Kaling  Broadway:  A  Cordell  SUNDAY,  '27t)i  :— 
\t  12  noon.,  Leytonstone,  The  Green  Man:  C.  Paul  Gliddon : 
at  3.30  p.m.,  Hainnstead  Heath,  .lack  Straw's  Castle:  Ba.sii 
Tritton;  at  8.15  p.m.,  Tottenham,  outside  Friend's  Meeting 
House:  J.  Newton  Harris.  MONDAY,  28th  :— At  8  p.m., 
Leytonstone,  The  Green  Man:  A.  Cordell,  Basil  Tritton;  at 
8.15  p.m.,  Forest  Gate,  outside  station:  H.  AV.  Green,  W.  H. 
Hancock.  TUF>SDAY,  2f(th  .—At  p.m.,  Marble  Arch  :  Rev, 
Oliver  Dryer,  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  at  8  p.m.,  Clapton,  corner  oi 
Kenninghall  Road  und  Upper  Clapton  Road :  F.  Alcoct 
Rush,  Basil  Tritton.  WEDNESDAY,  30th :— At  8  p.m., 
Catford,  outside  station:  A.  Cordell,  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  at  P 
p.m..  Stepney,  corner  of  Lucas  Road  and  Commercial  Road  : 
Rev.  Frank'  Fincham,  H.  W.  Green.  THURSDAY,  .Jul.\ 
1st: — At  6  p.m..  Marble  Arch:  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  Rev. 
R.  AV.  Sorensen;  at  8  p.m.,  Kentish  Town;  corner  of  Leigh- 
ton  Road  and  Kentish  Town  Road  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  .J.  B. 
Lief,  E.  Alccck  Rush.  FRIDAY,  2nd:— At  6  p.m.,  Marble 
Arch:  C.  Paid  Gliddon;  at  8  p.m.,  Walthamstow,  Ho*-  St.: 
W.  H.  Green,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen;  at  8  p.m.,  Kilburn, 
The  Grangeway :  .T.  New  ton  Harris,  Ivy  Sheldon,  Basil 
Tritton. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17,  Red  LioH  Square,  W.C.I. 
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TAvopence. 


^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Outlook. 


ORD  nUGU  CECIL  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  llie   oilier  day  put  into   clear  and 
^     foicible  laii<<uage  a  (-riticLsm  of  the  present 
verument,  whose  only  fault  is  its  obviousness. 

s;iid  : 

is  the  Gov-oinriiont's  own  lialiitiial  conduct  that  in- 
sucli  niisKiviriKs.    Lpt  tho    Oovcinment    only  art 
_;iitfoi\\  nidly.    Tlioy  liavo  earned,  lif^litly  or  wrongly, 
■  :■   iio.st  laii!:>ntalile  leputation  for  want  oi'  sincerity.  ] 
av.'  icnown  a  great  many  Governir.ents,  but  never  one 
•ith  so  had  a  repiitation  ioi-  speaking  tlie  tiuth  and  acting 
ely." 

-  a  fact  that  no  one  to-day  accepts  Government 
tenients  at  their  face  value.  The  crime  of  issu- 
:  fal.se  coina.{>e  is  seveiely  punished,  but  those 
ose  insinceiity  depreciates  the  truth-value  of  par- 
mentary  lano;iia«e  are  rewarded  with  hifjh  office. 


T'E  are  ooverned  to-day  by  pretence.  We 
'      ynetend  that  the  Russians  are  inhuman 
monsters  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  suppress, 
pretend  that  Irishmen  are  making'  unprovoked 


attacks  ou  harmless  policemen.  We  preten^  that 
the  proposed  peace  treaty  with  Turkey,  apportion- 
ing' to  the  various  allies  the  several  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self- 
deteimiuatiou.  Everybody  knows  that  these  are 
lies,  and  everybody  winks  at  the  liars.  But  why  is 
this  hypQcrisy  necessary)'  How  it  would  clear  the 
air  if  someone  wouhl  make  a  brutally  frank  state- 
ment of  capitalist  ethics.  Unfortunately  it  is  our 
English  habit  to  pretend  to  be  acting  from  humani- 
tariaJi  motives,  even  when  i)reteiice  has  become  a 
farce. 


BUT  no  amount  of  hypocrisy  will  change  facts 
or  prevent  the  working  of  economic  and 
psychological  laws.  The  lies  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  cannot  make  it  possiljle  for  Germany  to  pay 
the  indemnity  imposed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  talk 
about  "a  box  of  revolvers"  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  we  are  ai)pioaching  a  state  of  things. in  Ireland 
which  will  not  bear  thinking  of.  The  promises  by 
which  the  Turks  have  been  deluded  have  no  power 
to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  Moslem  East.  Trutli 
will  out,  and  the  longe]'  it  is  held  back  the  greater 
and  the  more  destructive  is  its  volcani('  energy  wdieu 
once  it  escapes  the  paid  liai\s  of  the  Press  and  the 
])vofessi<)nal  prevaricators  of  the  diplomatic  world. 


THE  edifice  of  make-believe  is  toppling,  over, 
and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof.  Pessi- 
niism  can.  scarcely  go  too  far  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  world-conditions  to-day.  But  there  is  this 
amount  of  comfort  to  be  gleaned  from  the  threatened 
collapse  of  the  world  "made  safe  for  Capitalism." 
That  very  collapse  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  Iniild  up  a  permanent  structure  on  a  founda- 
tion of  lies.  But  if  those  in  authority  haA'e  to  bear 
the  ies})0Tisibility  of  lowering  the  moral  standards 
of  this  country  to  a  point  never  before  reached  in 
the  inemory  of  those  living-,  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
public  that  "loves  to  have  it  so,"  and  leaves  the  fate 
of  millions  to  a  few  (;ynical*politicians  while  it  ru.shes 
off  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mary  Pickford?  ^"^liich 
IS  the  more  guilty— the  duped  or  the  dui)ers?  Oh! 
for  the  Great  Awakening  ! 
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Legion. 

Tlic  madman 
w  lic)  i('j)li(>(I  tf) 


u 
111  at 


%A       ^       I      g  (jueslioiici 
^       I  1  liis      Maine  waj. 

Jje^ioii  must  luivo 
po.sscssfd  some 
si.aik  oi  that  gen- 
ius wliic'li  is  somc- 
time,<-  found  on 
the  l)or(lerland  of 
insnnily.  He  tohl 
ihe  1eriii)h*  '.lulh  about  hinix'lf,  iiameiy,  tliat  he 
lad  no  self,  that  llitie  v.ei-f  only,  inhahitiuf;'  his  in- 
dividual body,  a  ntnnher  of  conflicting-  selve.s,  josl- 
liug'  and  coufusiny  each  otliei.  It  was  the  babel  of 
llieiss  multiple  itci-sonalities  that  occasioned  his 
madness. 

'I'o  be  able  to  oroamse  your  life  and  imify  youi- 
s(lf  is,  T  take  it,  the  hull  in;irk  of  sanity.  I  .some- 
times tliink  that  T  do  not  want  to  be  anv  wiser  ot- 
bette  r  man  than  J  should  be  if  all  mv  \'arions  moods 
and  capacities  were  co-ordinated  in  a  living  whole. 
For,  like  most  middle-aged  ])eople,  I  have  passed 
through  many  })hases  and  displa.ved,  at  different 
times,  veiy  varied  characteristics.  The  past  is 
strewn  with  the  ernde  beginnings  of  a  multiplicity 
of  careers.  T  hav  ■  tasted  to  the  full,  at  times,  the 
luxury  of  physical  well-being.  AVith  the  prairie 
wind  gurgling  at  my  ears,  the  saddle  creaking 
jileasantiy  beneath  me,  and  the  vast  plains  of  Snm- 
merland  stiefching  out  to  the  hazy  horizon,  every 
sens-  seemed  satisfied.  liut  again,  these  things 
have  vainsiied  from  consciousness  as  though  they 
had  not  been.  Lite  has  become,  for  a  while,  in- 
tei'iorised.  In  one  mood  Nature  dominates,  in 
i'liother  the  social  man  awakes,  in  still  another  the 
mind  is  obsessed  with  the  thought  of  some  task  that 
must  be  perfornu'd.  The  temptation  is  to  allow 
some  ojie  phase  of  our  numy-sided  nature  to  domin- 
ate us,  to  become  secttirian  embodiments  of  tlie 
spell  of  poetry,  or  of  the  j'elief  which  humour  gives, 
or  of  the  solenu.ity  of  religion.  We  are  saved  from 
this  by  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  past  experiences. 
AVe  kiiown  that,  however  OA'erwhelming  may  be  the 
nu)0(|  of  the  moment,  it  is  not  all  there  is  of  us.  At 
rt her  times  there  have  been  equally  imperative 
( laim.s  Tipon  u»s.  "('an  time  undo  what  once  was 
true?"  And  so,  Milhout  motlerating  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  Ave  make  the  sign  of  un forgetting"  loyalty 
to  experiences  no  longer  present,  but  once  real  and 
bving. 

Gradually,  as  we  obtain  greater  mastery  of  our 
life,  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  our  past  selves 
ran  live  contempc.raneously  Avith  us.  The  shoAvman 
Avho  explained  that  the  larger  skeleton  in  his  shoAv 
A\-a8  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  man,  Avhile  the 
smaller  Avas  that  of  the  same  person  in  boyhood, 
represents  ,the  common  idea  of  our  mental  states. 
The  full-grown  man  should  carry  along  Avith  him 
the  posili\e  moods  of  the  past.  '  Our  true  self  is 
merely  our  whole  self,    The  wholesome,  healthy. 


hol.y  iiiun   (the  three  adjectives  have  a  ooi 
origin)  is  he  Avho  has  thus  learned  to  live  in 
part  of  his  beiug,  neither  denying  any  porti* 
hi«  personality,  nor  allowing-  the  innuites  of^ 
vast  building  to  become  chaotic;. 

Madness  and  depravity  are  due  either  to  ol 
sions  or  to  the  failure  to  master  and  reduce  to  oi 
our  multiple  self— .mental  or  moral,  as  the  case 
b.e.  Oui-  great  moods  uiv  those  in  Avhich  eAery,1 
strument  in  the  orchestia  is  playing  its  pai-f 
harmony  Avith  every  other  instrument,  and  , 
whole  of  our.  past  is  living  conlemi)oraneou«ly| 
in  disci])lined  older  in  the  j)resenl. 

And  Avhal  is  true  of  the  individual 
true  of  Society.  We  talk  of  the  comffi 
of  the  Kingdom  of  (lod  as  though  il  wt> 
some  neAv  thing  not  now  among  us,  somethii 
to  be  ad(le<l  to  oj'  substituted  foi-  our  present  woi 
'i  he  truth  is  lhal  ihe  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  iin\ 
but  it  is  in  fragments.  It  has  become  sectioiialisc 
The  mysticism  of  a  Kiissian  pe<>sant  and  the  streii 
ousness  of  a  Hoosevell  both  belong  to  it.  T 
monarohical  principle  together  with  the  ideas  uiid. 
lying  ari.stooracy  and  democracy,  all,  haA-e  tin 
pl:ice  in  it.  In  the  final  form  of  Society  Avill 
found  something  Avhicli  ('ajiitalism  has  contribul 
as  Avell  as  the  developments  due  to  Socialism.  Th( 
is  (  nough  KeliL'iou  in  the  Avorld  to-dav  to  constitii 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Theje  is  neVd  only  of  tl 
co  ordinating  Leader  That  Leader  will  not  cd 
iribute  an.ything  fresh.  He  will  simply  eslabli 
rii'lit  relations  betAveen  the  materials  alread,\-  sii 
jilied.    His  function  is  that  of  the  Reconciler. 

.M;;ii  is  no^  something  new.  in  the  animal  worl 
He  possesses  no  i)OAver  that  is  not  already  to  I 
tound  in  some  incipient  stage  in  the  lower  creatio 
Man  oAvi's  his  supremacy  to  the  fact  that  in  hini 
the  catholicity  of  the  Avhole  animal  creation.  H 
has  harmonised  the  creation.  In  him  the  lion  ai 
the  lamb  lie  doAvn  touether.  So  the  Church  of  do 
the  ncAV  Society,  will  be  merely  the  effect  of  t! 
leadership  of  Christ  in  utilising,  and  co-ordinaliii: 
and  presenting  in  one  glorious  summary  the  el 
ments  noAV  scattered  OA'i-r  history  and  throughoi 
the  AA'orld.  He  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fu 
not  to  deny  but  to  harmonise,  not  to  add  anyth' 
but  to  relate  to  each  other  the  existing  fraa-ment 
truth. 

THE  TTiAM 


Burghley  Hall  Fellowship,  Tti<rli  Road,  Lej  ton.stone :  C.  ^ 
Oliddon  will  conduct  the  Service  on  .Sunday,  July 
at  (i..30  p.m.,  the  subject  of  the  addres.i  being  "Chiistia 
Strategy." 

FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES — Every  Sunday,  Kensingt<i 
To-.vn  Hall,  .3.15.  Dr.  Percy  DeaVmer,  "Five  Quarters' 
G.30^  Miss  Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  M 
Martin  Shaw. 

DOMINATION    OR    BROTH ERHOOD.— Lunch    hour  a- 
dros.ses  on  this  subject  will  be  given  hv  Rev.  Walt. 
W.dsli,  D.D.,  at    Devonshire    Hou.se,  136  Bishopgat. 
K.C.    1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  ^rondays.    July  .'ith: 
Lij.ague  of  Religion.^," 


Friday.  Tiily  2n(l.  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  l^abour  Party  Conference. 


By   W.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Labour  Party  coufereuces  are  l)eeomiii<4-  more  uii- 
trielcly  every  year,  aucl  it  is  veiy  doubtful  wlieflier 
they  are  now  much  more  tliau  animal  demonstra- 
tions. Tlie  twentieth  conference  of  the  Party,  hehl 
tt  Scarborou»li  last  week,  was  faced  with  an  appal- 
ling' ag-enda  containing-  nearly  loO  resolutions, 
most  of  which  carried  from  one  to  half-a-dozeii 
uneudments.  The  agenda  committee  did  its  best 
■o  cope  with  the  more  important  matters  dealt  with, 
but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  cover  more  than 
ibout  half  of  the  resolutions  .sent  in  tor  discussion. 
In  spite  of  a  little  "breeze"  over  the; credentials  of 
Lt.-Col.  !Malone,  the  conference  was  conducted  with 
the  minimum  of  friction,  and  the  debates  at  times 
reached  a  very  liigh  level.  There  was  littU* 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  critics  of  Lal)- 
Dur.  On  the  contiai-y,  there  was  everytliing  to 
Indicate  that  when  the  time  lomes  foi-  I/abour  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  Government,  there  will  not 
be  lacking  a  sufficient  number  of  men  (and  women, 
too,  I  hope)  with  the  wisdom  and  courage — and 
vision — so  neces.sary  to  save  the  country  and  the 
world  fiom  another  tragedy  whicdi  might  well  mean 
the  end  of  what  there  is  left  of  our  civilisation. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings was  the  fine  lead  given  to  the  conference 
by  tlie  president,  Mr.  'W.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  One  passage 
from  his  speech  deserves  quoting  in  full.  Dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
leclared  : 

"In  Ireland,  with  a  brutality  equalled  only  by 
the  folly  of  it  all,  the  (loA'crnment  are  playing  the 
tragic  farce  whicii  couples  high-sounding  jdirases 
;ibout  .self-government  with  the  coercion  of  mili- 
larj'  rule.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  a  British 
I'^mpire  on  those  terms.  I  welcome  the  Empire 
in  .so  far  as  it  is  a  commonwealth  of  free  nations 
l)ound  together  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendly  co- 
operatioli.  I  would  welcome  Ireland,  India,  and 
Egypt,  if  they  desired  it.  as  fiee  and  willing  par- 
ties  in   such   a   commonwealth.      But   for  an 

KmI'IRE  held  together  by  force  I  HAVE  NO  U.SE,- 
AND  T  no  NOT  THINK  THAT  BRITISH  JjABOUR  IS'  PRfi- 
I'ARED  TO  STIR  A  FINGER  FOR  ITS  MAINTENANCE.  I 

Ix'lieve  the  day  is  coming  when  no  people  will  be 
content  to  be  ruled  by  others,  and  for  th.at  day 
British  Labour  works." 

In  the  long  re.solution  of  protest  against  the 
"Peace"  Treaty  and  the  present  .state  of  Europe, 
passed  by  the  conference,  there  was  outlined  an  in- 
ternational policy  which  alone  can  save  Euroi)e. 
Tiiis  resolution  repudiated  the  Treaty  as  "grossly 
violating  the  i)rofessed  objects  for  which  the  Allies 
entered  the  war  and  the  jd^'dges  under  wliich  the 
Armistice  was  made,"  and  demanded  its  immediat(> 
revision  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice; it  condemned  secret  diplomacy  and  called  foi- 
corporate  action  through  a  League  of  Peoples  to 
"put  an  end  for  ever  to  militarj'^  and  Imperialist 


projects  and  programmes"  ;  it  called  upon  the  Allied 
(Tovernments  to  organise  the  world's  food  supply 
and  raw  materials  in  order  to  help  to  save  the  lives 
oF  millions  of  peoi)le  in  Europe;  and  finally  it  ap- 
proved the  suggestion  tiiat  a  deputation  should  wait 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  matter  of  the  White 
Terror  in  Himgary,  and  to  emphasise  the  need  for 
l)eace  with  Ilussia  and  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 

The  substantial  majority  for  complete  .self- 
determination  for  Ireland,  even  to  the  extent  of  an 
Irish  Republic;  showed  that  the  chairman,  in  the 
passage  I  have  (juoled,  was  speaking  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Parly.  It  v/as  curious  to  find  Mr. 
Ben  Tillett  speaking  from  the  "out-and-out"  paci- 
fist point  of  view  on  the  Irisli  question.  "If  the 
soldiers  are  withdrawn,"  he  said,  "more  will  be  done 
for  pacification  in  six  mouths  than  has  been  done  by 
a  hundred  years  of  bayonet  and  Diiblin  Castle  rule." 
Only  three  hands  were  held  up  against  the  resolution. 


Tlie  debate  on  the  (|uestion  of  the  Second  or  Third 
International  followed  much  on  the  lines  of  the  de- 
bate at  the  T.L.P.  conference.  Nobody  expected  to 
see  the  British  Labour  Party  decide  to  affiliate  to 
the  Third  Inteinational,  but  ,the  big  majority 
against  leaving  the  Second  was  hardly  expected. 
In  so  far  as  tlie  decision  to  jemain  in  the  Second.  In- 
ternational was  a  declaiation  in  favour  of  a  peaceful 
revolution  and  against  a  bloody  revolution,  it  was 
good.  Blit  in  view  of  lienin's  repeated  declaration 
that  joining  the  Moscow  International  does  not 
necessarily  involve  acceijtance  of  the  policy  of  vio- 
lent upheaval,  and  his  recogilitiou  of  the  fact  that 
the  revolution  in  this  country  will  not  develop  along- 
Russian  lines,  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  pity  that  the 
c(mfe}'ence  leaders  .should  have  insisted  upon  the 
votes  being  cast  for  or  against  bloodshed,  when  they 
should  have  been  cast  for  or  against  the  greatest 
measure  of  unitj-  among  the  organised  workers  of 
Europe.  The  surinise  of  the  conference  was  Mr. 
Snowden's  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  State  pur- 
chase of  the  I;iqitor  Trade.  His  exposure  of  the 
complete  failure  of  the  Ciirlisle  experiment  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  defeat  of  the  State  pundiase  re.solu- 
tion. In  s])ite  of  excellent  .speeches  in  hivour  of 
Prohibition,  the  futility  of  trying  to  "rob  a  poor 
woiking-man  of  his  beer"  in  the  present  state  of 
])ublic  opinion  was  demonstrated  by  the_  over- 
\\'lielming  vote  against.  The  I.L.P.  resohition  de- 
manding Local  Oi)tion  w;is,  however,  carried  by  a 
laige  majority  . 

A  drastic  but  thoroughly  practical  resolution  on 
the  housing  problem  calle<l  for  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Addison,  a  capital  levy  in  order  to  provide  cheap 
money  for  munu-ipalities,  the  control  of  building- 
materials,  and  the  encouragement  of  direct  labour. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
conference  in  a  page  article,  but  this  scrappy  resume 
n my  .serve  to  give  "Ctusader"  readers  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  proceedings. 
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Fiiddx,  July  2ih1,  1<)20. 


Editorial  Communieatiom 
To  the  Editor, 

liusiness  ('ommunicatiom 

To  the  Sncrelary, 

23,  RiuDE  Lane,  Flkkt  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Itaie  of  Subgcription  : 

10/^0  jjer  yiar, 

2 1 10  per  ;  qtmrier. 


Economic  Necessity. 

Clcnncd  ;uh1  (illclcil  coiiiiii'^-  ii])  now  loi-  Ihc  tall 
lady  witli  llic  basket  I  lloi  i  iii<>s'  licads  <»f¥  for  the 
lilllc  <^iil  !  Cod  cntlcls  foj-  Ihc  <ieiill('juaii  here! 
Skalc  skiiiiic'd  lor  the  hnlv  willi  llir  l))()wn  coat! 


Friar  Douglas. 

A  correspondent  in  JJumli'ics  \^■ri(<'s  :  "W'e  have 
liad  Friar  Doiiglad  witl'  us  for  a  few  days,  diirin<i' 
which  he  addressed  two  bi<>-  open-aii-  meeting's  on 
'The  Christian  llevolution'  and  'Can  we  be  Chiist- 
ians?'  He  lias  created  a  big  impression.  Not  only 
some  of  those  Avho  were  present,  hul  ()lh(>rs  who 
couldn't  be,  but  had  heard  accounts  of  his  address, 
have  talked  with  me  on  the  matter  in  a  way  tiiat 
quite  .surprised  me.  His  giving  ui)  liis  Church 
seems  to  strike  home,  to  begin  witli.  The  greater 
part  of  the  audiences  were  comi)osed  of  non-churcli- 
goers  and  Socialists.  Question  time  was  very 
interesting." 

The  Unknown  Path, 

The  sigiiihcance  of  Ihis  message  is  that  i(  i<;  one 
of  many  such  reports.  Fiom  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Loudon  Union  of  the  Fellowshi])  of  Reconcilia- 
tion in  and  around  London,  we  haxc  the  same 
ac(-ount  of  eager  listeners.  An  audi(Mice  of  a  thou- 
sand in  the  centre  of  the  ]\Ietropo]is  is  not  an  un- 
known thing.  For  us  the  iiredominaiil  thouglii  is 
that  of  the  responsibility  tliis  condilion  of  things 
throws  upon  us.  The  work  to  which  we  .seem  called 
is  ten-ifying  in  the  bigness  of  its  ])ossibilities.  ]\\ 
what  means  it  may  best  be  accomplished,  to  what 
it  may  lead,  are  questicms  wliicli  at  ])resent  it  is 
impossible  to  answ^er.  We  are  on  an  unknown  i)ath. 
and  were  it  not  that  we  have  assurances  that  we 
have  been  led  to  this  adveutuie,  we  cotdd  not  face 
so  difficult  and  uncertain  a  future. 

The  Crusade  has  Commenced. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  the  Crusade  concerning 
which  we  have  said  so  much  has  commenced  in  real 
earnest.  This  summer  must  see  it  establislied  and 
developed,  and  to  this  end  we  plead  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  can  organise  meetings  or  \inder- 
take  speaking.  Let  them  communicate  at  once 
with  Paul  Gliddon,  F.O.IL,  17.  Hed  Lion  Sipiare. 
liondon,  "W.C. 


The  following  is  from  a  biogra])hy  of  Francis  of 
Assisi  :  — 

Fn  nil  ngp  of  \v,>a!tli  and  hixur\  this  oiufr  Fri:;r  ot 
A&sisi  largely  altered  the  life  of  tlie  \\orld  by  Inuiiiiity 
and  love,  l)eiii}!;  outwaicily  as  near  a  irnlica  of  .Je^us  as 
the  Christian  Era  ha.s  produced.  His  e.xamijle  of  utter 
self-rt'nunoiati</n  was  fo  eonta!>;ioiis  that  ixM.sons  of  every 
ciass  and  both  sexes  voluntarily  gave  up  thei)-  wealth  to 
become  his  disciples,  fie  thus  l)ecanu>  the  pivot  of  a  Ki'^at 
social  and  rclif^ious  inovcment.  He  effwted  it  without  .set- 
tins/;  class  a^iiainst  class,  oi-  violating  any  law,  iiunian  or 
di\  ine.  He  dissolved  all  social  bnrricrs,  and  united  princes 
a.iul  wasants  into  a  loving  fraternity.  This  he  accoin- 
plishcd  not  uy  external  lucans,  but  by  the  jjowor  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  love,  throu;:;h  which  alone  n  tnn-  brotherhood 
can  be  brought  about." 


The  atmosphere  ronnd  the  hshmonger's  scales  was 
li'iisc.  Harassed  housewives  watched  weights 
anxionsly.  The  shoi)keeper  bustled  around.  The 
lady  at  the  desk  looked  perky  and  on  the  alert.  In 
the  juidst  of  varying  emotions,  the  man  at  the  clean- 
ing block  remained  apparently  imperturbed.  The 
heads  of  herrings,  the  eyes  of  cod,  the  skin.s  of 
skate  were  sloshed  into  the  refuse  pail,  l)ut  his  ex- 
])iession  varied  not. 

He  was  tall  and  thin.  His  moiith  was  grim,  but 
his  eyes  were  dull  aJid  expressionless.  Was  there, 
one  wondered,  a  living,  pal])itatiug  soul  behind 
those  eyesP  Was  that  soulless,  stolid  look  a  mask 
which  hid  tlie  man's  distaste  for  his  work? 

The  sweetest  of  children  can  .sometimes  be  cruelly 
unkind.  A  little  girl  watclied  the  man  at  the  block, 
wonderingly.  j)ityingly,  iier  expression  revealing 
her  disgust.  She  remarked  in  an  audible  voice.: 
"Why  did  lie  choo.se  su(  h  a  nasty  job,  mummy?" 
And  mummy  rej)li('d  caielessly  :  "He  doesn't  mind, 
dearie.    These  peo])le  are  u.se<l  to  that  sort  of  work." 

The  man  at  tlie  bloi  k  bent  just  a  little  lower  over 
his  work,  and  slashed  away  a  little  more  furiou.sly. 
I?ut  his  eyes  followed  the  lady  for  one  instant.  They 
were  l)lazing  with  lelxdlion,  and  his  lij)?*  were  curled 
sarcastically.    Then  "lie  ben  I  to  his  work  again. 

Til  their  tiny  home  that  evening  he  tried  to  forget 
his  loathing  and  biaced  himself  for  a  goodnight 
I'omi).  ''(\)m(>  along,  kidlct.  What  shall  we  do?" 
lint  kidlct.  a  dainty,  delicate  mile,  was  uni-espcm- 
sivc  loi-  once,  and  said:  "U'liy  does  our  daddy 
always  smell  of  nasiy  horrid  fish  uow?  He  used 
not  to." 

Daddy  laughed  niii'thle.ssly.  He  used  not  to  ! 
That  was  before  the  (xreat  A\'ar!  Kidlet  had,  of 
course,  still  to  learn  the^laws  of  economic  necessity. 

There  are  thousands  of  peo])le  to-day  eating  their 
hearts  out  doing  work  which  they  loathe. 

Thousands  nioic  aie  breaking  their  hearts  because 
they  caiiiiol  g'*1  work',  loathsome  or  otherwise. 

Tlie  "Ci  usadci  ' "  v.ants  to  make  it  j)ossible  for  all 
to  live  a  full  and  a  free  life.  A  friend  from  I'uskin 
College,  Oxford,  in  jnomising  to  introduce  the 
"Ciusader"  at  Labour  and  Biotherhooil  meetings 
during  the  long  vacation,  writes:  "...  To 
w  ()i  k  for  the  u])liftment  of  my  fcdlow-nicn.  1  believe 
this  to  be  the  highest  form  of  life.    .  1  now 

desire  to  help  in  increasing  your  ciicidation." 
More  volunteers  are  needed.    Can  you  help? 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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B         The  Religious  Press. 

Jft  By  REV.  SEAWARD  ]JEDi)OW. 


i>  f^liiil  to  see  .si<>iis  lieie  and  tlieie  of  a  new 
ge  coiuiug"  into  the  Keli<>-i()Us  Press.  Several 
paiiers  have  recently  shown  that  they  have  a 
ih'fiiiite  opiuioii  about  two  or  three  thiiif)s 
matter,  and  about  whieli  there  lias  been  such 
w,  timid  silence.    For  example,  the  Terms  ot 
•  are  now  apt  to  come  in  for  the  ethical  ciiti- 
which  tliey  ouylit  to  have  had  from  the  begin- 
That  is  to  say,  the  conscience  of  the  re- 
lourualist  is  now  ca1chin<>-  up  with  the  cou- 
uf,  say,  tlie   "JSation,"  or  the  "Labour 
i,  ■  in  this  matter.    Other  questions,  too,  are, 
ice,  emerging-  from  darkness  and  being;  ex- 
f(l  by  tlie  iig-ht  of  Chri,stiau  standards.  There 
real  decision  about  war,  but  the  overwhelming' 
ver-inci'easing-  power  of  our  militarists  is  caus- 
aucli  mi.sgiving-,  and  a  few  very  decided  pro- 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  Ueligious  Press. 
()\v  ethical  level  of  ]nibliv'  lite  is  also  calling- 
riitic-ism  and  rebuke,  and    notably    in  tlie 
hodist  Times"  one  finds  bold  remonstrances 
ist  the  profiteering-  practices  of  some  ot  the 
to-do   business   men    in   our   Churches,  and 
ist  the  reckless  extravagance  and  waste  which 
s  our  State  policy.    On  this  question  of  ex- 
gance  in  hig-h  places  I  want  to  quote  a  few 
uees  from  the  present  issue  of  the  "Methodist 

s  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  thoughts  of  men 
from  AVestminster  to  the  Labour  Congress  at 
Ijorough?"  asks  the  editor.  And  then  he 
jy  continues:  "The  historic  psvrties  have  ceased 
I?,  Whatever  it  may  liav?  done  in  war,  the 
tion  in  peace  has  been  a  tragic  failure.  The 
iramme  of  the  Independent  T/iberals  is  doubtless 
iccellent  one,  but  it  has  yet  to  see  the  full  light 
Ito  be  expounded  by  leaders  of  conviction  and 
}  Laboui-  HAS  a  i)oiicy,  which  it  is  advocating 
ad  down  the  laiid.  With  the  violent 

irics  of  the  Left  wing  we  have  no  sympathy  ; 
*'hen  Labour,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  de- 
ls *a  Cal)ital  Levy  at  home  and  Peace  abroad,' 
ts  our  vote  every  time."  Such  a  statement  in 
•at  denominational  organ  of  the  Free  Churches 
i-ely  of  much  interest,  for  it  .shows  not  only  a 
dly  attitude  towards  Tjabour  on  its  ])olitical 
but  it  shows  also  just  that  healthy  iudejuMi- 
e  of  mind  which  some  of  us  have  long  i)rayed 
e  appearing  within  the  borders  of  the  Christian 
•ch.  Many  of  my  readers  brought  u])  in  the  old 
tioDs  will  readily  realise  the  tar-reaching  sig- 
mce  of  some  of  the  words  (pioted.  Others,  of 
'^e.  will  be  disappointed  that  the  statement  does 

a  good  deal  further. 

«         «  « 

.  :t  me  now  turn  to  another  quarter  to  illustrate 
t  thesis  that  a  new  boldness  and  freedom  rtf 
I  gilt  is  showing-  itself  in  religious  papers.  This 
'  the  subject  shall  be  Leland.  and  the  paper  T 
I  p  from  is  a  Church  of  England  one — the  "Chuich 
After  describing-  the  teirible  condition  of 
iu  that  unhappy  island  where  "Murder  has 


become  a  co-mnionplace,  and  indiscriiuiuate  shooting' 
IS  the  ordei-  ot  the  day,"  the  writer  sliarply  rebukes 
the  House  of  (lominons  for  its  levity  on  the  question. 
"It  is  all  of  a  piece,"  he  continues,  "with  the  utter 
failure  to  understand  wliat  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  Ireland  are.  Lortl  Monteagle  on  the  same  even- 
ing introduced  a  Hill  for  granting  Dcmiiniou  govern- 
.  ment  lo  Ireland  and  providing-  for  the  setting-  u])  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  advocated  by  Sir  Ilorace 
Plunkett.  It  has  probably  small  chance  of  making- 
progress  in  ,t!iis  Parliament;  we  fear,  indeed,  that 
it  would  tlo  little  to  satisfy  present  demands  in  Ire- 
land. Time  was  when  such  a  measure  of  indepen- 
dence would  have  been  acceptable.  We  believe  it 
(!Ould  have  been  made  a  success.  But  the  chaiu-e 
has  gone  by,  and  the  Grovernment  is  faced  now  with 
a  strongly  republican  spirit.  Eor  the  Prime  Miui- 
stei\to  talk  of  a  five  years"  war  and  a  million  casual- 
ties is  but  to  inflame  passionate  resistiuice.  For 
ourselves,  we  see  no  escape  from  the  logical  dilemma 
imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Is  the  sacred  principle  to  apply  to 
everyone  exce])t  those  at  our  own  doors?"  And  not 
content  with  this  remarkably  levolutionary  utter- 
ance of  his  own,  this  editorial  writer  in  the  "Church 
Times"  turns  to  the  chairman  of  the  Scarborough 
Labour  Party  Conference,  as  it  were,  for  a  dip  of 
red  ink  with  which  to  underline  the  sentiment. 
Says  he  :  "There  was  one  passage  in  his  (the  chair- 
man's) speech  that  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers, 
and  that  *vas  his  demand  that  Ireland  should  be 
allowed  the  right  of  a  Republic  if  she  chooses.  He 
followed  it  with  the  statement  that  Ireland  would 
be  willing-  to  become  a  partner  with  Britain. 
Exactly  what  he  meant  by  that  we  are  uncertain. 
"None  the  less  we  rejoice  to  find  ourselves  iu  agree- 
ment witli  his  main  contention."  Here  again  is 
welcome  evidence  that  within  the  Christian  Church 
there  is  appearing  now  at  last  a  judgment  which  is 
independent  enough  to  issue  a  resomiding  challenge. 
However,  njy  readers  must  not  think  that  the  whole 
Religious  Press  is  thus  speaking-  out.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  two  quotations  I  have  made 
may  well  indicate  that  deep  stirrings  of  thought  are 
troubling  the  conscience  in  our  Churches,  and  that 
the  old,  fatal  docility  which  has  for  so  long  robbed 
organised  Christianity  of  any  distinctive  message  is 
now  at  length  beginning  to  break  up.  When  a  Free 
Church  papei-  is  found  to  be  boldly  declaring — 
against  the  opinion  and  interests  of  many  influen- 
tial Free  Church  people — for  a  Capital  Levy,  and 
when  an  Ano-Hcan  ])a])ei-,  with  equal  courage,  takes 
sides  with  rebellious  Irishmen  who  claim  complete 
self-determination  for  their  country,  it  is  time  for 
some  of  us  to  rub  our  eyes  and  wake  up  to  new  pos- 
sibilities in  the  near  future.  I  never  feel  that  the 
writers  in  the  religious  papers  have  grasjjed  the 
fact  that  the  battle-ground  has  now  moved  from 
the  political  field  to  that  of  economics,  but  I  am 
quite  sui-e  that  signs  aie  favourable,  and  that  the 
tremendous  argument  of  events  will  in  the  end  prove 
irresistible. 
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The  Case  for  Ireland. 

11]. -THE  ONJ.Y  WAY.    By  A  8C0T. 


1  w;is  fiiveii  a  few  weeks  ii<io,  a  juivaic  Ictlui 
irom  Ireland,  written  by  a  person  of  f>oo(l  educ  ivtion 
and  family,  in  wliieli  it  is  stated  thi'it  the  local 
town  "is  very  disturbed — drunken  .{iol'diers  killin<4 
people  in  the  streets:  one  poor  woman  had  lier 
le'}*-  blown  off,  and  the  man  who  tried  (o  lielj)  her  was 
BEATEN  UNCONSCIOUS,  with  rifles.  The  ])olice  who 
an;  killed  arc  spies,  men  who  would  betray  iheii- 
fathers  and  n\others  if  it  suited  ih^MU.  Another  spy 
killed  here  last  week  had  2'}  eliildren,  14  alive, 
and  was  evil  in  other  ways  af.  well.  Hv  was  told 
to  emigrate,  but  -wonld  not,  ami  was  heavily  paid 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT.  Many  ot  the  Sinn  Feiners 
won't  marry,  have  taken  a  vow — as  lliey  don'l 
want  to  leave  widows  and  eliildren  b|'hind." 

If  it  be  true  that  lieland  is  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  English  crown,  it  is. certainly  not  an  emerald 
h;ut  an  ensan<>uined  bloodstone.  The  history  of 
the  Enolisli  ojjpression  of  Irelaiid  forms  the  blood- 
iest page  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ireland 
was  the  fiist  independent  country  which  Engluud 
set  out  to  conquer  in  her  struggle  to  create  a 
world  empire,  therefore  Ireland  forms  the  corner- 
stone of  the  foundation  on  which  that  empire  is 
built.  But  an  empire  founded  on  such  a  founda- 
tion of  injustice,  cruelty  and  chicanery  is  destined 
to  collapse  like  a  house  buill  on  the  sand- 

The  history  of  Ireland,  as  summarised  jn  the  first 
article  of  this  series,  shows  that  England,  being 
unable  to  sululue  the  Irish  as  .she  did  tke  Indiajis 
and  Africans,  by  force  of  arms  alone,  was  driven 
to  wholesale  massacres  and  depopulation  of  large 
tracts  of  hind;  and  when  after  that '  the  country 
.still  remained  independent,  she  aeeouiplished  by 
bribery  and  broken  promises  vhat  she  liad  been 
unable  to  do  by  force. 

In  1914,  the  manhood  of  this  country  weie  in- 
vited (and  later  compelled)  to  fight  for  the  libertv 
of  small  nations.  In  192U,  the  same  men  are 
ordered  to  Ireland  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  a  small 
nation.  In  1914,  the  Germans  were  bombarding 
Louvam,  Liege,  and  other  places.  In  1916,  the 
Ejiglish  bombarded  Dublin.  fn  1914,  the 
Jhitish  public  said  "Oh.  the  poor  Belgians'!  Uh, 
tho.se  brutes  of  Huns.'"  In  ]')](),  it  .said,  ".Serve 
the  rebels  right !"' 

When  a  foreign  country  commit,'^  acts  of  war, 
they  are  at  once  termed  "atrocities," "  unless  the 
{ ountry  in  ([uestion  happeiis  to  be  in  alliance  with 
I'Ingland  at  the  time.  When  a  Hriti.sh  force  com- 
mits acts  of  war  on  a  .small  nation  wliifh  is  striving 
for  the  right  to  t)e  allo-vved  to  exist,  they  are 
merely  "measures  necessary  for  u])holding  Law  and 
Order."  Voiia  la  difference.  England,  of  course, 
can  do  no  wrong. 

One  has  only  to  cast  one's  memory  back  a  few 
years  to  the  Marconi  scandal,  and  remember  who 
was  afteiwards  installed  as  the  head  of  the  fountain 
of  unsullied  justice,  to  recognise  the  disinterested 


uoucsly   and  purity  of  administration  i>\ 
membeiis  of  the  ruling  cliijue. 

i'higlish  p(dicy  all  over  the  world  has  g(j 
into  a  tangle  from  which  it  can  only  be  ext 
— under  our  pie.sent  oligarchical  .system  of  j! 
ment — l)y  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  hu\ 
by  .-some  form  of  direct  action.  This  puliiic  ( 
1.-  ioinied,  not  by  the  unthinking  mass  wh 
Ihe  racing  and  football  news,  but  by  the  intc 
tew  who  read  papers  like  the  "'Crusader' 
therefore,  to  use  a  slang  phraise,  it  is  up  t< 
to  set  about  it.  For  a  nation  is  mori^lly  resjx 
1(U'  the  sins  of  its  rulers,  and  every  ind 
shar;*s  in  that  res])onsiJ)ility  who  does  not 
and  di.ssociale  h:mseif  in  o])inion  Irom  tho.se  a 
Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd  (jeorge  riskec 
lynched  by  a  .lingo  mol)  for  condemning  tb 
cinment  of  that  day  for  trying  to  crush  the 
of  the  Boers.  To-daj'  he  is  sending  "a 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown"  to  crush  tlie  I 
their   struggle   to   assert   their   o-wn  natio 

AUTRES    TEMPS,    AT'TRES    MOEURS.     Of  cour, 

Tremier  is  perfectly  consistent,  for  is  not  '3 
a  i)art  of  the  Ihiited  Kingdom,  voluntarily  im 
a  ted  therein  by  the  Act  of  Union  ( wh« 
briber}  -'^,  and  are  not  the  Sinn  Eeiners  mur 
rebels  who  liave  to  be  taught  Law  and  Oi 
inipo.sed  by  the  I'ax  Hiitannicay 

As  regards  direct  action,  the  Italian  tra 
workers  have  eluci(.lated  the  jnoblem. 
(ieclaring  any  son  of  strike,  they  simply  rel 
transport  troops  or  munitions  bj-  rail  or  sea. 
of  course,  such  a  .«tate  of  things  could  nevei 
to  pass  in  a  well-iegulated  country  like  En 
where  the  chief  official  of  the  Seamen's  Union 
against  direct  action  for  political  purposesjj 
recent  International  Congress  at  Genoa:  wm 
Secretary  of  the  N.U.IL  is  on  the  best  of 
with  the  head  of  the  government,  and  it) 
vxith  .such  a    genuine    love  of    i)eace  tiiatA 
lionestly    endeavouring    to    discover  thalB 
"middle  \\-ay"  of  reconciling  impossible  opp ' 
Heaven  foifend  that  our  workers  should  (>vei 
to  think  for  themselves  on  «uch  a  ])oint  as  th- 
spoit  of  the  armed  forces  necessary  for  the  ui. 
aiice  of  "Law  and  Order,"  or  there  wonld 
means   left   to   the    Government    for  su[)pi 
!-trikes  .it  home,  apart  from  punishing  nun 
rebels  in  a  foreign  country.     Eortuiiatelv  i 
aichangelic    rulers,    the    motto   for  workei 
soldiers  alike  apoears  to  be  "theirs  not  to 
why,"    otherwise    the    soldiers    might  be^ 
form  the  d(>lusion  that  they  are  being  u.sed 
land  for  the  exactlv  contrary  principle  to  tl 
M-hich  they  fought  in  Flanders;  while  a  still  ) 
stretch  of  the  imagination  might  suggest  te 
that,  when  they  have  finished  exterminatin 
rebel  Iwood,  they  might  be  used  in  England  1 
]<ress  any  of  their  civilian  comrades  who  s 
tendency  to  copy  the  dangerous  example  > 
Italian  workers. 
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Lloyd  George's  Secret. 


ic  Prime  Minister's  positiou  to-day  is  almost 
ique.  There  have  been  few  in  the  history  of  the 
rid  who  have  exercised  power  comparable  to  his. 
the  Bi«i-  Four  who  dictated  temis  of  existen(;e  to 
■  nations  of  the  earth  he  is  to-day  the  biggest. 

home   his   position   remains,   after  successive 
itical  crises,  unassailed.    To  all  appearance  these 
of  danger  leave  him  stronger  than  before. 

W  imt  is  the  secret  of  his  success? 

I't'  answer  that  question  adequately   would  ic- 
not  an  article  but  a  book.    But  a  partial 
swer  may  be  found  in  the  word  "detachment." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  belong  to  the  race 
it  he  governs.    He  is  a  Celt.    So  far  as  I  know 
?re  is  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins, 
e  in.spirer  of  the  greatest  patriotic  stunt  in  our 
itoiy  does  not  belong  to  us.    The  irony  of  the 
iritiou  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
is  Celt  who  is  the  Spokesman  of  Imperialism  in 
fc'ontroversy  with  his  fellow  Celts  of  Ireland.  It 
his  voice  with  its  Welsh  intonation  which  de- 
~  that  the  demands  of  the  Irish  will  be  met  with 
iiitine  resistance.    The  son  of  a  little  nation, 
IS  he  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  organised 
ppressiou  of  the  little  nations  throughout  the 
irld. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the  most  successful 
ler  of  Ireland  in  tlie  last  century— Parnell — 
ssessed  this  same  detachment,  and  for  a  similar 
ison. 

It  is  even  stranger  to  remember  that  the  foumler 
British  Imi)erialism  was  a  Jew.  Benjami:! 
Israeli  was  at  the  furthest  remote  from  the  stolid 
•itisli  people,  yet  no  statesman  in  modern  times  has 
ercised  such  an  influence  ou  our  destiny. 

In  another  sense  also,  Lloyd  George  stands  aloof 
jm  the  interests  he  represents.    He  docs  not  be- 
ug  to  tlie  class  whose  battles  he  is  fighting  with 
ch  adroitness.      He  is  spning  neitlier  from  the 
istocracy  nor  the  jdutocracy.    He  has  no  such  deep 
id  serious  t-onvictions  as  to  the  desirability  of  an 
■reditary  ruling  class  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Unlike 
r.  Bonar  Law,  lie  lias  no  persoiuil  connections  with 
e  commercial  world.    He  is  not  the  natural  ally 
Big  Business  in  the  sense  in  which  that  might  be 
id  of  Lord  Iteading.    Mr.  George  does  not  take 
pitalism  seriously.    He  does  not  believe  in  hjs 
•art  that  its  jueseryation  is  necessaiy  to  civilisa- 
III.     He  CUM  afford  to  look  at  the  whole  conlroveisy 
nil  the  deijiched  staiidj)oint  of  a  lawyer  who  has 
I  II  teed  by  one  side  to  conduct  its  case  against  the 
'   I  side.      Occasionally,  hyimoti.sed  by  his  own 
lence,  he  may  be  carried  away,  but  on  the 
lie  his  mind  remains  cool,  collected,  calmly  de- 
iniined  to  make  all  forces  sen-e  his  own  personal 
,il~ 

''  I-  this  aloofness  which  enables  him  to  play  so 
lively  with  the  heavy  English   plutocrats  by 


whom  lie  is  suiroundod.  (Capitalism  lo-day  can  be 
defended  only  by  men  totally  lacking  a  sense  of 
humour,  or  by  those  who,  like  Mi-.  Lloyd  Geoige, 
do  i^ot  take  it'seriously).  It  is  this  llial  leaves  him 
fj'ee  for  sallies  of  wit  and  flights  ol  jxictiy.  Like 
D'Israeli,  he  is  a  born  romanticist,  but,  like  the  hero 
of  the  Pi  imrose '  licague,  he  commands  his  roman- 
ticism and  makes  his  imagination  serve  the  causes 
which  it  is  to- his  individual  interest  to  defend. 

The  i'liiiie  Minister  and  his  party  will  not  be 
overthrown  save  by  a  similar  deta(diment.  The 
diiistian  internationali:'!t — the  man  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  the  Christian  Society  stand  hrst — the  Com- 
munist who  has  freed  himself  from  the  narrowness 
of  class  interests  is  the  man  for  to-day.  That  is 
where  the  Church  should  come  in.  Its  position 
enables  it  to  take  up  an  attitiule  of  lofty  impersonal 
detachment.  Freed  from  all  vested  interests,  it 
should  be  able  to  stand  like  a  grave  adult- among 
squabbling  children.  Belonging  to  an  Empire  by 
the  side  of  which  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world"  are 
but  allotment  holdings,  its  representatives  should 
prove  theniselves  masters  of  the  situation.  A  de- 
tachment due,  not  to  devotion  to  individual  ambi- 
tions, but  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  the  seciet  of  success,  it  is  those  who  are  not  of 
the  world— who  stand  aboV(>  it— who  best  rule  the 
world.  * 

This  imiievsonal  attitude  docs  not  indicate  a  lack 
of  sympathy  or  of  human  warmth.  It  is  those  who 
have  risen  above  the  ordinary  levels  of  life  who  can 
descend  to  those  levels  with  greatest  freedom.  The 
adult  when  he  mingles  with  children  inevitably  leads 
their  sports. 

Imperialism,  Capitalism,  hav(>  reached  a  stage  at 
which  no  one  who  takis  them  scviousdy  can  speak 
with  moral  and  intellectual  authority.  The  case 
for  the  piesent  world  order  is  so  bad  that  it  can  only 
be  defended  by  the  lawyer-type  working  for  a  fee. 
The  sincere  mind  is  handicapped  by  its  snuM?rity. 
And  a  defence  of  that  kind  is  best  attacked,  not  from- 
the  body  of  the  Court,  but  from  the  Judge's  rostrum. 
AVe  need  the  impersonal  person. 


NATURE  CURE. 


DUiAjnofiis  fruvi  the  hJt/e,Oxte(>p(itJiy,  Dietetics,  Menta  I 
Hecdivij,  etc. 

Nature  Cure  recognises  no  disease  as  incurable. 

Particulars  of  cures  of  abandoned  eases  of  asthma, 
bronchitis,     paresis,     si>in:>l-curvature,  tumours, 
n-.sn-asthenia,  rheumatism,  neuritis,  etc. 
CLEMENT  JEFFERY,  M.A.  (from  Edinburgh  School  of 
Natural  Therapeutics),  136  MARYUEBONE  ROAD,  N.W.I, 
Tel,  Mayfair  4531.     Patients  may  also  be  seen  at  Brighton 
and  Eastbourne. 
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AVere  it  not  tluit  llie  livos  tliey  sacrifice  are  tliose 
of  oilier  i)eople,  not  their  own,  one  mig-Jit  almost; 
admire  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Exploiters  to 
stave  off  inevitable  disaster.  Their  attitude  mij>-ht 
be  (•haracterised  as  tliat  of  the-will-not-to-l)elie'\-e. 
They  are  strenuously  buihlin<-'  banks  of  sand  lo  keei) 
out  the  iufiowiu«>-  tide,  and  lu-roically  prctendinf-'  to 
siKH-eed. 

Sand-Bank  Defences. 

To  safeguard  theii  interests  they  built  uji^i  iiu<;e 
rampart  of  corpses,  broken  homes,  ruined  "cities. 
They  hoped  that  war  would  distra<-t  the  attention 
of  the  peoples  and  divert  their  thoughts  elsewhere. 
The  war  is  over,  and  once  again  they  see  the  rising 
floods  of  revolution.  The  people  are  recovering 
themselves  and  again  clamouring  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  Exi)loiters.  Seeing  ihis,  the  defenders  are 
rebuilding  their  ]  ;unj)arts  with  lying  ticaties.  They 
are  deluding  themselves  that  tliey  ca-h  postpone  the 
Juclgment  Day  by  scraps  of  paper,  the  writing  on 
which  defies  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Bribery  and 
political  triekerjr  are  thrown  on  to  the  heap  to  bolster 
up  the  crumbling  edifice.  When  they  are  warned 
that  their  labours  are  vain,  they  lightly  assume  that 
the  proguosticators  of  evil  are  biassed  by  self- 
inteii^st.  The  insignificance  of  our  numbers  re- 
assiires  them.  Let  me  remind  them,  therefore,  that 
behind  us  stretch  a  long  line  of  prophets  whose  word 
cannot  be  lightly  set  on  one  side.  Throughout  the 
last  century  these  did  not  cease  to  warn  us  that  we 
were  heading  for  Niagara. 

Marx  and  Mazzini. 

Let  me  take  first  the  prophets  of  materialism,  be- 
cause their  warnings  were  the  most  exjjlicit,  the 
most  scientific.  One  cannot  to-day  turn  to  the 
works  of  Marx  and  Engels  without  marvelling  at 
their  prescience.  Jr.  ponderous  volumes  that  left 
no  loophole  for  evasion,  they -foretold  the  doom  of 
^our  present  civilisation.  They  showed  how  Capi- 
talisni  is  bringing  about  its  own  downfall — how  the 
creation  of  a  proletariat  is  paving  the  way  for  a 
Communist  Republic.  They  wrote  in  the  "^dispas- 
sionate and  impersonal  tone  of  Science,  and  their 
prophecies  are  not  subject  to  the  criticism  that  they 
are  the  vapourings  of  sentimental  moralists.  But 
the  works  of  the  Marxians  have  all  these  years  lain 
unheeded.  Now  that  the  seed  they  sowed  in 
obscurity  has  borne  harvest  in  Russia,' it  is  idle  to 
plead  ignorance.  Any  day  these  many  years  the 
Exploiters  might  have  brushed  the  dust  from  their 
volumes  and  read  therein,  to  their  oAvn  discomfort, 
but  also  to  their  sah^ation.  Had  they  been  lovers 
of  truth  they  would  have  done  so. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  neglect,  perhaps,  in  that 
these  men  appealed  to  economic  facts  rather  than  to 
moral  ideals  and  religious  faith.  But  did  those  who 
found  Marx  too  materialistic  ])ay  nioie  seii'ous  heed 
lo  Mazzini!^    When  the  Italian  prophet,  in  passion- 
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ale  wolds,  told  us  that  tiie  world  of  the  future 
be  built  up  on  the  principle  of  Association,  did 
Avho  were  building  on  a  foundation  of  Competi 
piick  uj)  their  earsy  Mi-.  Lloyd  George-  told. 
Italian  dei)utation  the  otlun- day  that  in  earlier  yi 
lie  had  read  .Mazzini.  Tlie  Lloyd  (Teorge  whol 
bibed  the  elo(|ueiic(>  of  the  cliainpioi'i  yf  nat^ 
freedom  is  to-day  the  Prime  Minister  resj)ouii 
for  the  Crucifixion  of  IS.ationalist  hojies  in  Jrelj 
in  Lidia,  in  Egy])t,  and  throughout  the  world, 
such  reading  are  our  jirophets  honoured  !  On 
heedless  ears  do  tln-ir  \\()rds  fall! 

The  Victorians. 

The  same  is  true  of  l{uskin.     We  have  Ion 
built  his  tomb,  and  imagined  that  we  were  at  l 
for  our  early  neglect.    We  have  issued  his  woi 
in  (  heap  editions  and  encouraged  school  children 
study  tliem.    Nothing  bf  lip  service  is  left  undoi 
lie    is   enrolled    amongst   our   immortals.  1 
accounted  safe  to  (juote  him  in  the  puljjit.  Yet,^ 
we  aiipi-eciated  the  teaching  of  the  author  of 
This  Last,"  with  his  enunciation  of  the  prin 
of  service  as  the  foundation  of  industry,  we  sh 
long  ago  have  scrapped  the  wholes  machiner 
Capitalism,  and  the  Guild  idea  would  have  be 
living  fact  in  our  midst.    Can  we  plead,  with  rii 
bound  volumes  of  this  revolutionist  in  poli 
economy  on  our  library  shelves,  that  we  have 
been  wained  as  to  the  coming  cataclysm  .P 

^Vi\\l  Ihiskiu  must  go  Carlyle.    There  is  a  ix: 
dency   to  regard  Carlvle  as  out  of  date. 
"Chartism,"    "Shooting    Niagara,"  /'Past  1 
Present,"  and  see  whether  the  prophetic  fire  M 
not  still  burn  !    Some  of  the  passages  on  those  p: 
might  have  been  penned  yesterday.    Their  de; 
ciations  of  plutocracy  and  the  casli-nexus  are 
easily  understood  now  than  when  they  were  writ 

But  these  two  writers  were  only  the  most  pr 
uent  of  a  host  of  Victorian  prophets  whose  wi 
still  receive  a  nominal  homage  among  us.  S 
Butler,  AVilliam  Morris,  Edward  Carpenter,  to 
only  a  few  of  them,  with  varying  cleaniess  dec 
the  same  message. 

Tolstoy  and  Nietzsche. 

Two  European  figures  stand  out   amongst  i 
great  teachers  of  the  past  century — Tolstoy 
Nietzsche. 

Lasting  into  our  own  day  is  that  strangely 
phetic  Russian  novelist  and  preacher,  Tolstoy, 
tween  him  and  Marx  lie  the  honours  to-day  fi 
movement  which  tliey  both  clearly  foresaw,  thotig 
they  interpreted  it  in  different  terms..  Both  are-ii 
ternational  figures,  read  and  followed  in  every  dVi 
lised  land.  But  Tolstoy  had  the  advantage  c 
artistic  jiowers  which  enabled  him  to  command, 
])ublic  wliere  Marx  was  uniead.  Jle  has  ])rochM 
his  message  of  ethical  Christianity  in  every  tju 
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JNHEEDED  WARNINGS. 

clainiiuij'  to  l)e  luIUikmI.  Euioih'  ainl  Ainoiic  a  liavo 
listened  to  liiiii,  bnt,  so  far  as  their  aetious  iiulieate, 
piussed  on. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  find  Nietzsche's  name  in 
this  cate'iory.  The  author  of  "Aiiti-Christ"  is 
known  in  this  country  as  the  spokesman  of  Prussian- 
ism.  l'erhai)s  in  that  capacitN  he  may  now  be 
turned  to  for  sanctu)ns  to  endorse  our  latest  policy. 
Hut.  if  so,  wp^  .shall  be  disa])i)ointed.  In  Nietzsche's 
wihl  and  inconsistent  utterances  there  is  little  to 
defend  Prus.siaui.sm,  nuuli  to  condemn  our  smu<^' 
respectability,  our  unadventurous  pietism,  our  ser- 
vile followiufi-  of  the  iiowd.  Assuredly,  in  callin<i- 
witnesses  a<>ainst  our  jjeneratiou,  we  cannot  omit 
one  who  spoke  with  sm  h  courageous  indei)enden<  e, 
no  less  toi  tliose  who  i-all  themselves  democratic  tlian 
to  those  who  (laim  tlie  virtues  of  aristocracy. 

All  these  voices  bave  spoken,  repeatinf>'  In  varied 
manner,  princijdes,  the  very  antithesis  of  tliose 
jioverninp-  our  public  policy  and  our  ])rivate  pa<>an- 
ism  these  last  five  years.  Looking  at  the  world  to- 
day it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tbey  have  ever 
spoken,  still  more  that  tbey  bave  been  widely  read. 
Did  we  imagine  that  tbey  wrote  for  fun  or  for 
money?  Were  their  spiritual  agonies  acted  for  tbe 
>ake  of  dramatic  effect?  Have  we  supi)osed  tbat 
theii'  ambitions  would  be  satisfied  by  seeing  their 
works,  beautifully  bound,  resting  on  tbe  bookshelves 
in  ])lutocratic  homes?  For  all  practical  purposes 
we  have  neglected  their  message.  We  bave  chosen 
other  prophets — tbe  hirelings  of  tbe  daily  Press, 
the  subsidised  writers  on  economics  wlio  assured  ns 
that  all  was  "well,  the  small-minded  pulpiteers  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels.  These  have 
been  our  leaders  whose  leadership  has  brougbt  us 
— where  wq  are. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Such  neglect  cannot  be 
allowed  with  impunity.  To  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Truth  is  to  have  incurred  a  responsibility. 
The  world  to  whom  these  men  sjjoke  is  under  a  heavy 
debt  of  obligation.  To-day  oui-  prophets  are  at  the 
door  demanding  that  our  lightly  spoken  praise  be 
transfoiined  into  action. 

The  Last  Word. 

But  the  last  word  in  proi)hecy  and  judgment  re- 
mains to  be  spoken.  The  final  summing  up  must  be 
littered  by  other  lips  than  theirs.  The  truth  thus 
variously  expressed  must  be  con-elated,  focussed, 
and  given  the  highe«>t  of  all  sanctions. 

Long  ago  a  people  who  had  been  warned  as  Europe 
has  been  wainenl,  by  a  succession  of  heralds,  were 
given  a  parable,  the  meaning  of  which  has  a  living 
;ipplication  to-day.  A  certain  landowner,  it  was 
^aid,  bad  let  out  his  ]noi)erty  to  tenants  and  de- 
{)arted.  Li  due  course  he  .sent  agents  ta  receive  his 
dues.  The  tenants,  seeing  the  chance  of  obtaining 
the  property  in  perpetuity,    maltreated   and  even 


killed  those  sent  to  I  hem.  As  a  last  rcsouico,  the 
(iwjier  sent  his  sou  wliom  they  also  kilbul.  Where- 
upon the  property  was  transferred  to  others  and 
themselves  ejected  and  destroyed. 

These  servants  with  their  partial  messages  have 
spoken  to  heedless  ears.  We  have  damned  them 
witli  faint  praise  and  gone  our  own  way,  confident 
of  our  ability  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  religious  and 
nioial  restraint.  (Japitalism  has  nursed  the  hope 
that  if  has  heard  the  last  of  prophets  who  meddled, 
in  the  iianie  of  righteousness,  with  economic  matters. 
But  the  day  draws  near  w^hen  one  greater  than  a 
prophet  shall  make  His  voice  heard.  Tbe  Church 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  these  years  has  been  strangely 
silent.  Save  for  solitary  voices  here  and  there — a 
Maurice,  a  Kingsley,  a  Scott  Holland,  a  Conrad 
Noel— its  supreme  authoiity  has  not  been  exercised. 
The  Exploiters  have  congratulated  themselves  on 
this  silence,  but  they  have  counted  without  their 
Host.  The  reserves  of  the  Most  High  are  about  to 
be  launched.  First  the  prophets — individual  souls 
fired  with  conviction — then  the  Son.  First  the  frag- 
mentary deliverances  of  isolated  heralds — then  the 
summing  up  by  those  who  speak  under  the  sanctions 
of  Christ  Himself.  First  the  witness  of  those 
prophets  in  no  conscious  alliance  with  the  historical 
Church — then  that  Church  itself,  shaking  off  its 
time-serving  traditions,  and  coming  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  the  world.  In  its  message  the  materialist 
and  the  idealist  shall  each  find  his  truth.  The 
people  M'ho  pleaded  the  claims  of  democracy  and 
the  prophet  who  bore  witness  to  the  need  of  a  new 
aristocracy  shall  find  their  severed  truths  at  last 
united  and  complementary.  The  emphasis  on  in- 
dividual responsibility  arid  social  obligation  shall 
be  heard  side  by  side.  Sacramentalism  and  philan- 
thropy shall  co-operate,  and  again  it  shall  be  said, 
"God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers 
in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto 
us  in  His  Son."  A  united  Church,  gathering  up  the 
fragmentary  truth  of  tbe  Age,  shall  speak  the  last 
word.  If  the  Exploiters  hear  not  that — then  chaos 
and  destruction ! 

Let  the  Church  prepare  itself  for  this  grave  func- 
tion !  With  it  rests  the  duty  of  bearing  final  wit- 
ness to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Its  solemn  function 
is  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax,  to  force  the  issue 
and  compel  a  heedless  public  to  make  its  choice  for 
Christ  or  Barabbas,  for  life  or  for  death. »  With  the 
Church  rests  the  task  of  closing  the  discussion. 
None  other  than  it  can  invoke  the  highest  Authority. 
For  it  is  reserved  the  awful  responsibility  of  uttering 
the  Last  Word. 


Some  day  i(  maj"  be  we  shall  see  a  new  order  of 
Jesuits,  vowed  not  to  the  service  of  the  Pope,  but 
to  the  service  of  mankind. — Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
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Pacifist  Policy. 

II.— LOVE   Ai\D  ECONOMICS.    By   WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


Hilheito  pacifisi  policy  has  been  formulated  with 
lel'eroiice  to  disputes  between  nations;  iu  future  it 
nuist  be  foruiulaled  with  reference  to  the  class 
slru<«ple.  And  the  first  tliiuff  to  be  said  in  resard 
to  tlie  lattei-  is  tliat,  as  recent  histoiy  has  abundantly 
pioved,  war  will  endure  as  lon<>'  as  capitalism  en- 
dures, in  s})ite  of  all  that  pacifists  may  do.  For 
social  anta<'onism,  which  is  the  soul  of  trar,  is  im- 
plied in  and  fostered  by  cai)italism.  And  certainly 
jjacifists  who  do  not  believe  in  a  bloodless  revolution, 
in  a  society  no  lonf>er  dominated  by  considerations 
of  wealth,  but  founded  on  spiritual  principles,  will 
be  i-ejiarded  as  reactionaries  by  the  entiir  Lc'l 
AViu<>-. 

jN'ow,  in  coniino'  to  f4iii)s  witli  tliis  (juestion,  U-l 
us  at  ouce  admit  that  it  is  not  enouj^li  to  utter  vafiiic 
l)hiases  about  lo\e.  Unless  we  icalise  the  modern 
social  need,  visualise  moie  (dearly  what  pacifism, 
or  Christianity,  as  the.  case  may  be,  implies,  I  fear 
that  oui-  i)reacliing'  will  defeat  its  own  ends.  Not 
that  this  type  of  pacifist  is  not  sincere.  Usually  he 
is  veiy  sincere,  but  often  his  sincerity  is  due  as 
much  to  fear  of  an  attack  on  capitalism  as  to  zeal 
for  Christian  principles.  He  will  i)reach  about  love 
continually,  but  he  will  never  tell  you  exactly  what 
love  means.  He  will  fearlessly  tell  you  that  love 
is  capable  of  all  tliin<>s,  yet  shrink  froin  a  descrij)- 
tiou  of  the  relation  it  ou<?ht  to  establish  between  a 
man  and  his  neighbour,  especially  if  one  of  them  be 
rich  and  the  other  poor,  or  one  is  an  employer  and 
the  other  a.  servant. 

Such  will  not  do.  We  must  toe  the  line.  AVe 
must  say  what  we  mean  by  love,  what  we  believe 
its  social  imi)lications  to  be,  describe  how  it  is  "-o- 
iug  to  transform  socie,ty  into  a  veritable  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Then  we  shall  at  least  know  where  we 
stand,  and  by  the  lives  of  those  who  thus  preach, 
what  hope  their  doctrine  yields. 

I  have  never  realised  this  need  so  much  as  recently, 
while  discussing  the  ways  and  means  to  a  jiew  social 
order  with  Communists  and  other  revolutionary 
Socialists — and  particularly,  perhaps,  in  Germany. 
For  often  these  discussions  arose  out  of  i)iquiries 
about  the  Quakers  and  the  Fellowship  of  Keconcili  >- 
tion  ;  and  if  I  disc-uss  these  bodies  here  it  is  because 
I  appreciate  their  work  and  am  anxious  that  they 
shall  act  up  to  their  reputation  and  professions. 
Those  inquiries  were  numerous,  and  often  eager 
and  expectant— foi-  all  kinds  of  ideas  had  got  abroad, 
and  they  were  ever  attended  by  unstinted  praise, 
expressions  of  deep  veneiation,  of  the  Fiiends  fo]- 
theij-  woik  duii))g  and  since  the  war. 

The  cause  of  the  inquiries  was  usually  a  belief 
that  a  new  solution  of  the  social  pioblem  was  being 
ottered  to  the  woild.  Thus  I  was  asked  if  the 
Quakers  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  Hukobohrs, 
etc.  "Their  habits  appear  very  simple,  and  we  like 
their  spirit — but  what  is  their  doctrine,  what  their 
manner  of  life?  Are  they  a  .special  community  hav- 
ing all  things  in  common,  or  liave  they  rich  and 
poor  and  live  much  as  other  men?"    Such  were  the 


t:omments  and  queries  that  one  heard.  I  tried  to 
answer  such  with  perfect  fairness,  and  had  often 
to  explain  that  not  only  were  there  many  rich  among 
the  Qimkers,  l)ut  that  many  of  tho.se  were  opposed 
to  Socialism.  "And  yet  they  are  pacifists!  It  is 
very  strange."  They  still  thought  well  of 
went  away  sorrowful.  They  still  thought  well  of 
llie  Quakers,  but  they  liad  hoped  to  discover  a  solu- 
tion to  the  social  i)roblcm,  which  is  also  the  prob- 
lem of  war,  and  they  had  been  disappoijited.- 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  pacifists  to  preach 
love,  but  i)eople  have  a  right  to  ask  what  exactly 
wc  believe  love  can  or  ought  to  accomplish,  and  also 
(()  say  what  has  to  be  done  in  ca.se  it  does  not  achieve 
all  that  is  expected  of  it.  If  the  love  we  preach  is 
not  capable  of  giving  all,  as  Christ  gave  all,  and 
thus  of  establishing  life  on  a  spiritual  basis,  ha.e 
we  a  right  to  object  to  Socialism,  to  the  distribution 
by  the  State  of  wealth,  whose  withholding  is  the 
direct  cause  of  physical  and  spiritual  bondage? 

It  is  impossible  for  jjacifists  to  avoid  this  issue. 
Wc  must  say  whether  our  love  is  a  principle  of 
amelioration  oi'  of  revolution,  whether  it  is  intended 
to  perpetuate  or  obliterate  social  (dasises,  to  do  all  or 
moie  than  all  that  Socialism  would  do. 

Pacifists,  to  be  consistent,  must  either  be  Chri.^^l- 
iaus  or  Socialists;  that  is,  they  must  stand  for  an 
economic  revolution  either  through  personal  or 
through  political  action.  By  limiting  love  in  their 
thoughts  to  mere  benevolent'c  they  deny  the 
spiritual  basis,  and  thus  the  .social  implications  of 
Christianity,  and  render  a  political  revolution  in- 
evitable. For  if  economic  justice  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  spiritual  means,  attempts  will  be  made 
to  attain  it  by  political  or  even  more  vi(dent  means. 

At  the  same  time  the  method  of  personal  revolu- 
tion is  not  nearly  .so  simple  as  it  seems.  I  person- 
ally know  many  wealthy  peojde  who  are  quite  ready 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  could  they  see  a  satis'- 
factory  way  of  doing  so ;  but  the  fact  is  they  do  not. 
The  problem  is  not  .solved  by  simply  renouncing 
one's  wealth.  Often  that  would  be  disastrous.  In 
moie  than  one  instance  such  people  have  appealed 
to  me  for  advice  how  to  act,  and  I  have  found  the 
problem  a  very  dilficiilt  one.  At  I'oot,  however,  I 
think  it  is  chiefly  imagination  that  we  lack.  Still, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  solution  usually 
leached  in  such  cases  is  that  individuals  ought  to 
continue  to  receive  their  dividends  until  such  tiui'r 
as  the  adoption  of  Socialism  by  the  Slate  releases 
them  of  tlieir  burdens  and  enables  them  to  lake  their 
place  as  ordinary  men  in  a  woihl  of  men,  in  the 
meantime  using  their  wealth  for  the  spreading  of 
tiutti  and  the  preparation  of  society  for  the  coming 
of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth. 

To  take  either  of  the.se  lines,  that  of  personal  re- 
volution, or  that  of  .social  education,  with  a  view  to 
the  spontaneous  ado])tion  of  Socialism,  is  defensible, 
but  to  repudiate  the  latter  alternative  and  to  preach 
love  without  giving  effect  to  the  revolution  which 
love  implies,  is  a  proof  of  intellectual  laziness  or, 
worse,  of  downright  hypocrisy. 
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Bookland.  Comradeship. 


The  tiouble  with  Mr.  Williitm  Paine's  "A  iNo\v 
Aristocracy  ot  Comradeship,"  (Leonard  Parsons, 
Ltd.,  4  6  net),  is  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  serious 
conti'ibutiou  to  Sociology.  Serious  minded  critit:s 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  the  licague  of  all  clas.ses 
which  he  outlines  is  not  practicable,  or  that  the  Guild 
Socialism  Avhich  he  suggests  Avould  kill  private 
enterprise.  Criticism  of  this  kind  Avould  he  as 
foalisl)  as  an  analy.sis  of  ^Valt  Whitman's  poetry 
from  the  standpoint  of  Marxian  economics,  or  of 
Shelley's  "Skylark  .'"  by  an  ornithologist.  The 
]>ersonal,  literary  and  inspirational  value  of  tlic 
book  i,s  its  chief  claim  upon  our  interest.  The 
personal  element  is  prominent,  though  not  unpleas- 
antly so.  The  outline  of  the  author's  earlier 
life,  the  description  of  his  attempts  to  find  a  meuJis 
of  livelihood  that  would  give  him  the  o])portunity 
ot  knowing  and  imcierstanding  his  felhjw-men,  tlic 
recital  of  bis  loneliness,  the  stoiT  ot  his  one  great 
friendship,  are  given  without  any  egotism.  "1 
dreamed  as  a  boy,"  he  says  :  — 

"  Ot  some  tortun:ito  oouDtry  in  whicli  man  lived  in 
complftc    coiuord  with  Iiis    fellow.s  and  compactod 

his  day  with  beauty;  hiuI  at  thi>  \ei-v  outset  ol'  my  own 
lite  my  dieani  was  dasiied  into  nothingness,  savM.t;ely,  il, 
seemed  to  me,  not  hy  the  reguiai-  i>rooe.sses  of  Nature, 
htit  by  some  malijin  intluence  that  muddk-d  everytjiin^ 
oi'.t  of  recognition." 

Wiih  regard  to  tlie  autJior's  literai-j-  qualities,  il 
IS  easier  to  give  examples  than  it  is  to  convey  tlu> 
i-haracter  of  his  writing  by  any  description,  Tlils 
picture  of  a  "Woman  of  the  People  will  do  as  an 
illustration-  I  will  not  apologise  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation,  but  rather  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
give  the  whole  of  the  passage. 

"  She  i.s  gie,yter  than  all  the  great  la<lies  of  the  Jatid  ; 
she  is  greater  thnn  ali  its  great  men  ;  she  does  more  good 
than  all  the  philanthropic  institutions  put  togetliei- — 
than  all  clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  all  ranlcs — 
bishoj^s.  vicars,  piecentors,  deacons,  curates,  and  lay 
readers.  .  .  .  She  is  unthinkable.  You  cannot  de- 
scribe her,  any  moie  than  you  could  describe  the  iMother 
of  God.  She  is  the  :\rother  of  God — the  god  of  the 
people — for  she  is  the  mother  of  the  people.  She  is  old  ; 
she  l(K»ks  as  if  she  had  never  been  young.  She  is  poor, 
and  she  is  desnise<l;  she  lives  on  nothing  a  week.  She 
gets  out  of  everybody's  way.  .  .  .  You  cannot  fall 
so  low  but  you  may  place  yoiu'  head  iti  liej-  la]).  She 
judges  no  one.  A  tear  will  form  and  fall  from  hei-  eyes 
for  the  worst  of  (;nminals.  The  gallows  do  not  frighten 
her.  A  piison  leaves  no  stain  on  anybotly  h(>r  eyes  ri-st 
on.  There  is  such  virtue  in  her  work-grained  Hands 
th.'jt  if  she  but  touched  the  \\oun<is  in  the  side  of  Christ 
they  w  )uld  lieal  nni  acuiousi v.  She  is  a  miracle  \\orker. 
She  spends  the  pence  of  the  peoph-  witli  an  economy  thai 
nobody  else  caji  under.stand.  Nobody  knows  how  sht; 
brough  her  family  up,  how  she  struggled  on  as  wife  and 
widow.  Nobody  cares.  She  iscrubs  your  steps,  she 
makco  your  shirts,  she  sews  the  trimmings  on  your 
clothes,  .she  finishes  your  siiroud.  The  magistiatc  bullies 
her  if  she  has  to  appear  in  court;  the  politician  has 
never  even  dreamed  of  her  existence.  Only  the  poor 
know  her,  and  yet  do  not  know  lier,  for  she  does  not 
know  herself.  She  has  forgotten  that  she  is  alive.  She 
has  forgotten  iier.s*-lf  in  a  life  of  ab.soiute  self-su!- render 
to  the  nee<ls  of  her  class.  It  is  out  of  her  womb  the 
deliv^M-er  will  come.,  yet  no  angel  has  ever  announced  to 
her  how  bies.sed  she  is.  .  .  .  You  niav  devise  all  sorts 
of  ne,v  laws  to  break  iiei  back,  but  you  will  not  break 


it.  You  m;iy  bully  her  with  your  charities,  but  she  will 
one  day  shame  you  e\eriastiiigly.  You  may  brow-beat 
lier;  you  may  take  a  f(!w  more  jia h'-pennies  from  her 
pur.se  by  (-ijtiijK'titinii  in  chea))  labour;  yoti  may  inako 
statistics  about  her;  you  may  <leplore  her  dowdy  look  • 
you  may  even  have  a  lloyal  (Commission  to  sec  it  any- 
thing can  lie  tlone  to  redeem  her.  .  .  .  but  one  day 
her  forgiveness  of  you  will   l)e  awful!" 

Though  Me.  Painc"-iii;  not.,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
l»o(>k  goes,  a  scientific  sociologist,  he  might  fairly 
lay  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  social  iisychology.  In 
tliis  lie  compares  with  Stephen  J{eyn(d(ls.  The 
author  ol  "Seems  So"  miglit  have  written  this 
pas.sage  : — 

"Tlic  ))e()i>le  will  lia\e  iioiic  ot  our  iiioralit>- ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  w'tlU  tlieiii  :  tiiey  lunc  no  use  for  it.  It 
is  our  molality,  tlic  ;iioriilit\  of  the  middle  classes.  Tlu-y 
.■ire  moral  enough  in  their  own  sphere,  but  the  occasion 
of  it  eu'ts  ^\here  we  beyin 

"A  singJe  instance  on  this  head  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  A  working-class  boy  of  iny  acquaintance  replied 
to  ;i  qiiestion  I  put  to  him  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on: 
X'cry  noil  iust  now.  Got  a  job  in  the  milk  trade,  eight 
shillings  a  week,  and  the  man  I  work  with  is  all  right. 
(ilive:i  me  a  bottle  ol'  milk  homo  evei-y  night  and  two 
shillings  a  iveek  out  ol'  bis  own  pocket.  That's  ten 
shillings,  and  T  make  a  bit  foi-  myseff,  same  as  he  does.' 

"  Had  I  argued  the  point  with  him  his  eyes  would 
!ia\  e  been  openetl  at  once ;  he  would  have  dropped  nic 
instantly,  and  the  whole  of  his  clique  ^vould  have  ceased 
to  trust  me  from  that  time  onward.  I  said  merely, 
'A\'ell,  look  .mt  for  yourself,'  \\hilst  1  inwardly  rejoiced 
that  this  foible  of  his  gave  me  moie  particulaidy  an 
'j|>portunity  of  becoming  Jiis  friend." 

Hut  the  chief  value  of  tlie  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  iis  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  a  genuine  gift 
tor  friendship.  His  enthusiasm  for  "the  fustitu- 
iion  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades"  kindles  one's 
(.wn  enthusiasm.    Wiih  him  love  is  not  a  cult  or 

theory  but  a  passion;  and  the  search  for  friend- 
.shi|)  an  exciting  adA-eniure  worthy  of  the  central 
pli.ce  in  (he  economy  of  life.  From  all  to  whom 
the  A\rj tings  of  Whitman  and  Carpenter  make  an 
ajipea],  this  book  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  I 
imagine  it  dc-rives  no  small  part  of  its  inwpira-tion 
from  those  singers  of  Democi-acy. 
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Robert  Smillie. 

AN   INTERPRETER   OF  LABOUR. 


Tlie  abstiacl  tejjiis  u.sed  in  llie  discussion  of 
ocoiioiuic  and  industrial  lualtevs  prove  nioaningloss 
to  many  folk  until  they  arc  interpreted  by  sonic  liv- 
in<>'  personality.  In  Kobert  Smillie  the  best 
elements  in  tiie  Industrial  Movement  are  incarnated. 
The  part  he  played  in  the  recent  Coal  Commission 
illustrates  the  jmint.  Tlie  XJommission  was  con- 
cerned with  technical  (juestions  connected  with  tlie 
or<>anisation  of  the  miniji<i'  industry,  willi  i)rofits, 
royalties,  wa<>es,  ami  such  like  matters — all  very  dry 
rcadin<>'  for  tlie  ordinary  public.  Gathered  tof^eth'M' 
to  discuss  these  questions  were  the  lea<lin<>'  exj)erls 
in  mining  finance,  ir.  political  economy,  and  in  \n-\ 
dustrial  organisation.  But  it  was  Robert  Sniillie 
Avho  liunianised  the  ( 'ominission,  aiid  won  for  it  a 
public  interest  such  as  has  been  awakened  by  no 
similar  body.  ]\Ien  who  had  come  to  discuss  (pies- 
tious  of  finam-e  , found  themselves  up  against  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  Statistics  became  clo- 
(|uent  of  human  suffering.  Discussion  of  profits 
resolved  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  Capitalism,  as  these  are  inteijjreted  l)y 
the  welfare  of  those  living  undei'  the  system.  Again 
and  again  Smillie  brought  the  Connnission  ba(d\  to 
the  human  question. 

This  is  the  distinction  of  the  man,  that  to  him 
Socialism  is  more  than  economic  science.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  a  movement  for  the  deliverance  from 
an  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  men  and  women  by 
whose  side  he  has  laboured. 

Personal  Experience. 

The  secret  of  this  personal  qualitj'  in  his  work  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  fact  that  he  approaches  these 
economic  matters  with  sympathies  broadened  and  in- 
tensified by  his  own  experience. 

A.  writer  in  the  "Millgate  Monthly"  quotes  him 
as  saying : 

"In  the  year  IJ^TU  ]  was  a  coal  iiewer  in  Lanarkshire 
working  for  26.  Id.  yii'i  day,  with  a  wife  and  two  cliildi'on 
to  maintain.  That  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  awaken  hos- 
tility against  the  capitalist  system.  That  hostility  was  very 
griatlj-  intensified  when  I  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  a  wife  and  only  one  child,  who  owned  vast 
estates  in  Scotland,  was  drawing  every  year  £130,000  in 
royalties,  in  addition  to  £120,000  in  rents,  a  total  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  per  annum,  without  expend- 
ing any  encigy." 

An  industrial  Leader.  i 

It  is  not  without  signilit  ancc  tlial  Smillie  lias  un- 
successfully attempted  to  cuter  Parliament  six  or 
seven  times.  He  was  instrumental  in  earlier  days 
with  Keir  Hardie  in  founding  the  Independent  Lab- 
our Party,  but  while  Hardie  fought  the  battles  of 
Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  Smillie 's 
destiny  to  bec-ome  first  and  foremost  an  industrial 
leader.  His  successive  defeats  were  probably 
severe  disaii])ointmcnts,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  seat  at  Weslniinster  could  liave  given  liim  the 
opi>ortunity  tor  helping  the  Cause  he  loves  w'hich 
he  has  had  in  the  Industrial  Movement. 


If  anyone  wants  to  translate  intt)  living  terms  the 
hackneyed  i)hra.ses  about  (dass-war  and  class-con- 
sciousness, they  have  only  to  look  at  the  iiero  of 
this  sketch.  Literp)eted  by  his  personality,  they 
lose  much  of  the  terror  they  pos.sess  for  timid  people. 

Smillie  is  emphatically  on  the  side  of  the  workers 
against  their  exploiters,  because  to  him  the  workers 
as  sticii  are  they  who,  though  they  are  the  real  sup- 
l)()rt  of  the  social  fabric,  and  alone  deserving  the 
I)rivilege  of  contiolling  its'  affairs,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cxjjloi ted  by  those  who  contribute  Jio 
social  service  whatsoever.  In  the  Scotch  Diiners' 
cliamj)ion  on(>  sees  that  "the  (  lass  war"  is  nothing 
else  but  a  great  crusade  against  all  class  divisions. 

Curbstone  Comradeship. 

But  to  me  the  value  of  Uobert  Smillie  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Movement 
c;ousists  largely  in  the  fact  that  one  sees  in  him  the 
type  of  leader  whom  we  nniy  expect  to  come  to  the 
front  when  the  workers  feel  free  to  elect  to^posts 
of  responsibility  men  of  their  own  unfettered  (dioice. 
Anyone  further  lemoved  from  the  bureaucrat  of 
Capitalist  fiction  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Smillie,  sitting  on  the  curbstone,  pipe  in  mouth, 
discussing  witli  his  former  mates  current  industrial 
(piestions,  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  Labour's  reiuter- 
pretation  of  leadershij)  than  anything  I  could  say. 
In  spite  of  all  temptations  to  desert  his  class,  he  re- 
mains one  of  them,  and  his  position  is  due  to  the 
affection  and  respect  which  they  give  him. 

It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  mining  fraternity 
that  it  should  have  chosen  as  its  standard-bearer  a 
man  of  the  large  human  sympathies,  the  strong 
mentality^  and  the  warm  Christian  faith  of  Robert 
Smillie. 


OBERAMMERCAU. 

A  German  editoi'  has  Iickii  interviewing  Anton  Lang,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Christ  in  the  Oherammrt-gau  Passi<m 
Play.  The  play  is  not  to  he  revived,  it  seems,  for  a  while. 
"But  why  won't  it  he  given asked  the  interviewer.  "Weil, 
it's  like  this,"  replied  Lan;^,  "We  live  in  a  time  when  there 
are  ton  many  strikes,  and  our  parochial  activity  is  also  on 
s'ti'ike.  If  we  wished  it  we  could  give  the  play,  at  the  latest, 
next  year:  pei'haps  even  this  .-lutumn.  (Nearly,  the  food 
que.'jtion  is  difficult;  hut  when  there  is  iiuestion  of  a  work 
which  shcnikl  help  to  reconcile  the  nations — and  you  would 
hardly  deny  tiiat  that  is  the  case  with  (uirs — ought  not  the 
government  to  help  us?  If  this  enforced  idleness  goes  on  our 
glorious  hand  of  players  will  he  ahle  to  play  no  more.  I  am 
no  longer  young  ;  and  others  grow  old  like  me.  The  girls  get 
mairied,  and,  onct.  married,  tradition  forhids  their  playing 
agam — the  N'irgin  ha.'j  just  married — you  rememher,  I  think, 
Zwink's  (laughter,  the  daughter  of  Juda.s — and  we  have  not 
yet  found  anyone  to  take  her  place."  Perhaps  there  are 
greatiM-  <lifficulties  lhan  those  Anton  Ijang  speaks  of.  The 
.■■tory  ol  tlio  I'a^sion  is  too  violently  an<!  f-hallcngingly  in  con- 
lli<-t  \^  ith  the  w  hole  cou;  si-  of  iiiixicM  ii  history  to  attract  th(» 
rich  Anieiicaii  anti  J'higlisli  tcniii.sts  who,  «hile  it  was  tiiken 
as  a  [jictnresqiie  representation  of  conventional  religion, 
could  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
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The  Dream  of  Christ. 


There  are  two  books,  i)ul)lisheil  a  loiif?  iniw  :i<>o, 
eutitled  "Lookiii<.'  Backwards"  au«l  "Equality,"  by 
Edward  BeUamy,  botli  now  difficult  to  j^et ;  bul 
"Equality"  is  to  be  repriuted  sliortly.  Tl)at  such 
a  book,  somewliat  stilled  in  style,  but  tull  of  extra- 
ordiuary  constructive  prophecy, »  should  be  con- 
sidered  worth  reprintiiiK,  i«  i»  «ifi'i  *1'*^  times,  and 
in  view  of  our  own  Crusade,  the  following  quota- 
tion comes  with  interest  and  inspiration.  To  under- 
.stand  it  we  must  realise  that  the  year 'is  2000  A. d., 
that  the  "rievolution"— following  on  the  "Great 
Hevival"  of  Religion  and  human  love— has  come 
about,  and  that  the  speaker,  Dr.  Leete,  is  seeking 
to  explain  to  Julian  West,  the  hero  of  the  adventure, 
who  has  been  in  a  trance  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  change  which  took 
place,  when  Capital  w'as  nationalised  and  all  worked 
for  the  common  use,  and  enjoyed  equality,  comfort, 
liberty,  and  well-being. 

"Giaduallv,  us  the  revjlutionarv  propaganda  diffused  n 
h>\o\\\od"v  of  the  cler.r  and  unq'K>sti()iial)U>  giounds  on  whioh 
tliis  "leat  as.s;irance  restc.1,  and  as  tin-  growing  nu.i<>ritics 
(-1  t'-"  roi-ohitionaiy  pertv  convinced  the  nrost  donhthil  tlrat 
l\w  iionr  of  its  triu'mph  «n?  at  hand,  the  hoiK>  of  the  multi- 
tude jjivw  into  (ontidenfp.  and  confidenr-e  tiame.l  into 
reii.-tlcss  enthusiasm. 

The  Great  Revival. 

Th"  'rreat  reviv.il  ^as  .a  tide  of  enthusiasiu  for  the  social, 
rot  th-  personal  salvation,  and  for  the  estahlishnient  m 
hrotherlv  love  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  which  Christ 
h.ade  men  hope  and  work  for.  It  contemplated  nothing  less 
thr.n  a  literal  fulfilment  on  a  complete'  social  scale,  of 
(  luist's  inculcation  that  all  should  feel  the  same  solicitude 
iuid  make  th.-  same  effort  for  the  welfare  of  others  as  tor 
their  own. 


'J'he  first  effect  of  such  a  solicitude  must  needs  he  the 
|;roiiipt  effort  to  hring  ahout  an  equal  material  provision  tor 
;dl,  as  the  primary  condition  of  welfare. 

When  the  poooh'  came  to  recognise  that  the  ideal  ot  a 
world  of  equal  wHIare,  which  had  heen  represented  to  tliern 
bv  the  c!ii'i;v  as  ;i  dangerous  delusion  was  not  other  than 
the  very  dream  of  Cluist;  when  they  realised  that  the  hope 
which  led  on  the  lulvocates  of  the  new  order  was  no  bale- 
lul  it^nis  fat'.ius  as  the  churches  had  taught,  hut  nothing  less 
nor  other  than  the  Star  oi  Bethlehem,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  tht  in-pals^  whii-li  the  revolutionary  move- 
ip.ent  recdv(vl  should  have  been  overwhelming. 

A  Crusade. 

From  that  time  ou  it  assumes  more  and  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  crusade,  the  first  of  the  many  so-called  crusades  of 
history  which  nad  a  valid  and  adequate  right  to  that  name, 
and  right  to  make  the  Cross  its  emblem. 

As  the  conviction  took  hold  on  the  always  religious 
masse.5  tiiat  the  plan  of  ar'  equalised  human  welfare  \yas 
nothing  less  than  the  Divine  design,  and  that  in  seeking 
their  own  highest  happine.^s  by  its  adoption  they  were  also 
lulhlliug  their  Lord's  purpose  foi-  tJie  race,  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  l  ecame  a  religious  enthusiasm. 

So  it  was  that  the  revolution  which  had  begun  its  course 
under  the  ban  of  the  churches,  was  carried  to  its  consumma- 
tion up(m  a  wave  of  moral  and  religious  emotion. 

What  became  of  Churches  and  Clergy? 

It  luust  iiave  .-<ceiiied  to  them  something  like  the  judg- 
ment dnv  when  tlieir  flocks  challengi'd  tlieiii  with  open 
Bibles  and  demanded  why  they  bar!  hid  the  Gospel  all  these 
nges.  But  so  far  as  it  appears,  the  joyous  exultation  of  the 
jieople  over  the  great  discoxery  that  liberty,  equality,  and 
f  li'.ternity,  were  nothing  less  than  the  practical  meaning  and 
contents  of  Christ's  religion  seems  to  have  left  no  room 
in  their  heart  for  bitterness  towards  any  class.  As  soon 
as  tlie  great  i^evival  had  fairly  begtin,  the  clergy  threw 
tlieniselv'\s  into  it  as  eagerly  as  any  of  the  people,  but  not 
now  with  any  pretensions  of  leadership.  They  followed  the 
peonle  wlioni  tbev  might  ha\e  led." 

T.AV.W. 


The  Liberators. 


The  People's  Theatre  Society  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  success  that  attended  their 
presentation  of  iSrgjau-  Tucic's  play,  "The  Libera- 
tors," at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Bhickfriars,  last 
Sunday  evening. 

The  use  of  dramatic  art  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
paganda is  always  open  to  criticism.  It  certainly 
seems  that  very  much  can  be  said  for  the  generally 
accepted  view  tliat  a  play  with  an  obvious  moral, 
in  which  all  other  interests  are  subordinated  to  the 
one  cenlral  Iheme  (in  this  case  the  horrors  of  war) 
does  sacrifice  something  of  artistic  ment.  But  as 
a  inojiaganda  play,  "The  Liberators"  is  extraordin- 
arily i)owerful  and  effective.  Few  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  ])resent  will  forget  the  poignant 
scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  refugees  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sofia.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  Bul- 
garia, in  those  (lays  of  l!)Li  which  saw  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  second  Balkan  AVar,  when  the  allies  of  the 
previous  year  had  become  enemies. 

With  the  skill  of  a  great  realist,  Tucic  .sli-ips  the 
tinsel  from  war.     The  heroes,  the  liberators  of  Bul- 


garia are  tlieie,  but  wounded,  crippled,  disillu- 
sioned. The  screams  of  the  starving  refugees  drown 
the  song  of  the  old  man  driven  insane  by  the  death 
of  his  sons  in  the  war,  and  the  end  comes  with  the 
arrival  of  the  seriously  injiiied  heir  of  General 
Karastofanoff,  and  the  last  words  are  a  dim  hope 
for  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  the 
earnestness  a'^ul  sincerity  of  the  acting.  All  the 
caste  did  wtdl.  Miss  Joan  Rees  had  a  long  part  as 
a  Bulgarian  girl,  and  acted  with  real  freshness  and 
charm,  iliss  Mowbray  as  Miladi  gave  a  most  sym- 
pathetic rendering  of  the  jiart.  Very  fine,  too,  wa.s 
Mr.  Swinley,  as  a  soldier  who  had  sacrificed  his 
arms  in  the  previous  war,  wliile  the  part  of  the  dod- 
dering old  man  (with  his  delu.sion  that  the  cage  he 
carried  contained  his  dead  sons  reincarnated  as 
birds)  was  portrayed  with  a  skill  that  marks  its  actor 
as  a  master  of  his  craft. 

It  should  be  said  the  play  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  the  curtain  being  rung  up  again  and 
again, 
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FELLOWSHIP    OF    RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

.MAlUiLK  ARCH  MKKTINGS  -V\o  voiv  much  lioiw 
liiends  will  take  an  ()i)()ortiiDitv  of  attiMiding  .some  ol  tiic^e 
meetings — if  none  aic  ai-iangod  in  liieir  own  district.  On 
Tuesday  of  la.->t  week  Heifiiiald  SonMi^en  .s))oke  to  almost  a 
thonsaixl  people,  and,  although  the  sale  of  literature  inside 
the  p.iik  is  prohihitod,  cn-ei-  t«o  dozen  peopio  thought  it 
worth  while  to  go  light  outside  the  gat(;s  in  ord(>r  to  luiy 
from  oui-  seller  his  excell'.'nt  Irttle  i)an.pl)le1  "(lod  and 
IJiead." 

OPKN  AIH  M1SKI(»N.^FHIDAY,  2nd:-.At  6  p.m.. 
.\larl)le  Arch:  ('.  Paul  (iilddou,  Dorothy  Streveiis ;  at  H  p.m., 
\\'althamstov\ ,  lioe  Street:  H.  W .  (4re«'n,  H.  W.  Sorensen  : 
at  S  p.m.  K:ll)Uin,  Tile  (Ai-angoivav :  .)  Xewton  HarriN. 
Hasil  Tritton,  Ivy  Sheldon.  SAtrHDAY,  .Srd:--At  8  j).m., 
Kaliiig  Jiroadway,  corner  of  Oh orr!  Road:  A.  CordoU.  SI'N- 
UAY,  -Uh: — At  l:^  noon,  Leytonstone,  The  Green  Man:  ('. 
I'aul  (j!li<ldon  at  ;i;iO,  Hampstead,  Jack  Straw'..,  Castle: 
Marjorv  l?imar,  Altred  Cordell.  .MONDAY,  .-)th  :— At  S  p.m. 
l>evton.st:.ne,  The  Green  Man:  C.  I'aul  (iliddon  TURSDAV. 
(ith:— At()  p.m..  .Marhle  Arcii:  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  K(>v.  K.  \V. 
Sorensen;  at  8  j>.m.,  Clapton,  corner  of  Kenninghall  l{(j;\d 
and  Upper  Clapton  Ko  id:  .].  .\i>uton  Harris,  IJasil  'I'rii ton  ; 
at  8  p.m..  Forest  (iate,  outside  G.E.H.  vStation :  Doroth\ 
Stieven.s,  A.  White.  W  KDNKSDA  V.  7th  :— Catford.  out 
side  station'  Alfred  Coidell.  THCHSDAY.  8th:— At  0  i..m., 
.Marlile  .\icii  :  H.  AV.  (ircen,  Dorothy  Si  rt^^iMis ;  at  8  [>.m.. 
Kentish  To«n.  corner  of  Leighton  Hoad  aii<l  Kentish  'i'owu 
l{oH<l:  AliVeil  (  oi-deil,  .J.  Newton  Harris,  ,1.  15.  Juei  ;  at  S 
[/.111.,  W'iiitiH'hapel ,  corner  ol  Syoli.ey  Street,  and  AViiite- 
chapol  High  Street-  Kev.  !''rank  Fineham,  H.  L.  Sonuier 
FMIDAY,  9th:— at  6  p. .11  ,  .Marhle  Arch:  C.  Paul  Glidd(m, 
Rasil  Tritton;  at  8  p.m.,  Walthamstow.  Hoc  Street:  C.  Paul 
Gliddon;  :;t  S  p.m..  Kilbuni,  'I  ho  C;raiig(M\  ay  :  l\y  Sheldon. 
Dorothy  Strevens. 

C.  PAT'L  GI.IDDOX    17  \U-d  I, ion  S(,uare,  AV.C.l. 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 

Assorted,  Class-bred  Farmyard-Clutch,  ."i  pullets,  1  cockerel, 
on  rail  in  cage,  £0.  Accejitalile  exchange:  Belgium 
hares,  inilk  goats,  turkeys,  geese,  heehives,  netting,  or 
any  smallholding  equipment. — Poultry  Farm,  Trefnant. 
North  Wales,  Geo.  Sturgess. 


.1.  R.,  The  "Crusader,"  23  Bride  [.ane,  E.C.4,  makes  the 
following  ofi'ers  :— 

Motor  Cycle  wanted,  lightueight    2-stroke    p  re  for  red  :  full 

particular.s  and  price. 
Gas  Cooker,  romhined  with  ga.s  fire  in  door;  copper  water 

tank  at  si<le  with  tai>;  .€.">, 'or  exchange  anything  useful. 
Set  Iron  Bedsteads — Couch  upliolstered  in  Jeather — i  small 

cl'.airs — I  easy  chair— suit  working  man'.s  homo;  what 

offers 

Singer  Sewing  Machine,  treadle,  wnnts  little  attention;  what 
ofi'ers  in  exchange? 

House  Painter  and  Paperhanger  will  give  any  advice  and  in- 
structions hy  post,  gratis,  or  practical  hel))  for  out  of 
pocket  exiH'nses,  at  convenient  times. 

For  Sale,  Army  Bell  Tent,  in  fair  condition ;  any  offer. 

Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  .vou  want  help  or  sugges- 
tions r"   Write  me. 


For  Sale,  full-size,  hand-knitted,  hlack  Sports  Coat;  price, 
£3  as.— Apply  J.N.H.,  '  Crusader"  Office,  2.5  Bridr- 
Lane,  E.(\4. 


Miners  and  the  Famine  Children. 

Tlie  Miners'  Fcderatitm  of  Great  Bi-itain  has  sent  a  clicque 
lor  £2,9"),)  to  the  Save  the  (children  Fund  to  ai<l  it  in  its 
task  of  rescuing  the  ] 3,000.000  starving  children  of  tlio 
famine  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
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THE  STORY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

Hy  E.  D.  Price  -     -     -  . 
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SOCIAL  THEORY. 

Bv  G.  D.  H   Cole    -     -  - 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

By  Edward  Grubh    -     -  - 

0 

WHAT    IS    THE    KINGDOM  OF 

GOD?    By  A.  Ciutton  Brock  - 
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RELIGION      IN      SOCIAL  AND 

NATIONAL  LIFE. 

Uy  H.   I).  Boherts  -     -  - 
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THE  CHILD. 

By  AV.   li.   Drummond  - 
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PRIMER    ON    TEACHING  (Special 

rt'ferencc  to  Sunda.v  School  Work) 

Hy  T.  Adams,  M  A.  -     -  - 

0 
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THE    UNFINISHED  PROGRAMME 

OF  DEMOCRACY. 

Bv  Kicliard  Roberts 
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YOUR  PART  IN  POVERTY. 

By  George  Lan.sbury 

1 
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G.  F.  WATTS. 

By  G.  K.  Chosterton 
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Christian  Commoawealth  Fellowship. 

(LEAGUE  OF  CHUMS). 


The  Tic'ig  (annual  suhsfription)  which  each 
Chum  shouh'j  bring  to  the  Fire  of  the  Central 
Camp,  to  keep  it  burning  brightly,  is  (xl. 
.Schools  ami  groups  in  very  poor  districts  may 
enrol  through  their  Camp-Captain,  who  brings 
la.  Jiraiieh  to  the  Fire.  Badges  (like  illustration) 
6d.  each.    The  Story  Chum  likes  to  have  letters 


sent  him,  cjo  Christixn  Commomoealth  Fellowship,  23,  Jiridt 
I  me,  F.CA. 

Bottcming. 

riiis  i.s  a  latlu'i  ciiiious  story  It  is  in  ioiir  oarL.s;  and 
\()U  '--an  pul  tlij  loiir  part.s  togctliei-  like  a  piuzlo,  and  tiioii 
Villi  will  soe  the^. story  ((Miiplotf. 

I'f.i-t  I.  I  have  a  pair  of  very  favourite  stxks,  pale  {{ley 
vvith  an  omhroidored  clock -a  sort  of  stit<l'iag,  you  know- 
up  the  .«ide.  For  many  weeks  the  grey  socks  have  been  i" 
tlii  mending  basket  and  haven't  been  mended.  I'm  not 
1  oiiiplaining ;  but  T  must  say  I  have  longed  for  niy  grey  socks 
and  have  hopetl.  .  .  .  Bui  tluue!  the  unmended  socks  arc 
ihe  end  of  the  first  part  of  my  story. 

I'art  11.  On  my  desk  there  is  a  big  pile  of  unanswered 
Ifttors.  1  have  known  for  weeks  and  weeks  that  they  aie 
there,  waiting  to  be  answered.  I  know  deep  in  uiy  heait 
1  ought  to  tackle  them;  but  the  days  have  gone  by.  I  havi; 
been  so  busy.  I  have  trietl  to  forget  the  letteis.  .  .  and 
■  bis  19  the  end  of  the  seeond  part  of  ray  story. 

Part  III.  At  Whitsuntide  the  housekeeper  left.  She  had 
been  very  unfortunate  and  had  })roken  most  of  the  crockery. 
So  she  left  early  one  morning;  and  we  found  an  awf\il 
muddle  to  clear  up,  and  such  a  nice  note  thanking  us  ior 
o\u-  kindness  and  saying  she  had  bioken  our  last  pot  frying 
pan.  It  was  all  very  confusing  and  difficult  until  Miss  Emily 
came  to  clear  us  up.  -Miss  Kmily  was  amazed.  She  couldn't 
beli<'ve  there  was  a  bouse  with  so  many  lost  and  broken 
things  and  with  so  many  things  to  clean.  ^liss  Emily 
took  us  in  hand.  She  scrubbed  and  polished  and  routed 
about.  She  was  at  it  all  the  time.  And  when  I  said: 
"Hullo,  Miss  Emily  1  Still  at  it?  Why,  it's  tea-time," 
;\Iiss  Kmily  said  with  a  laugh  :  "Well,  you  see,  I'm  '  bottom- 
ing '  it."  And  the  things  shone  again;  the  brasses  glit- 
tere<l;  the  silver  cake  basket  (present  from  kind  friends) 
spalkled.  All  the  jobs  which  are  tlisagreeable  to  do  ^liss 
Kmily  d'i<l,  ami  she  did  them  thoroughly,  which  is  called 
ir'  Yorkshire  "bottoming"  it.  And  I  began  to  see  that  you 
aren't  any  good  at  ali  if  you  can't  bottom. things.  So  when 
Miss  Kmily  hail  been  with  us  three  days,  1  got  up  at  si.v 
o'dock  in  the  morning  and  tackled  my  pile  of  unanswere<l 
letters.  On  and  on  1  woik(>d,  and  at  lireakfa.st  time  the 
li-idy,  to  whom  the  manding  basket  belongs,  looked  into  my 
room  where  I  sat  at  the  desk.    "What  are  you  doing?"  she 

iid.  "  'Bottoming  '  it"  1  said  solemnly. 
Part  IV.  Next  morning  my  favourite  socks  lay  neatly 
lde<l  and  ready  to  be  worn.  "What  have  you  been  doing?" 
I  cried,  seizing  them.  "Bottoming,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
liBdy  of  the  men<ling  basket.  And,  leally,  it  is  wondei-ful 
how  h.ippy  you  feel  when  you've  "bottomed''  things.  You 
shove  them  away  undone,  and  you  think  you're  happy,  but 
.vou  aren't  really.  Oi  course,  everybwly  hasn't  a  Miss 
I'riiily;  but  everybody  has  .something  to  "bottom." 

VIVIAN  T.  POMEROY 

(The  Story-('hum). 


Chums  and  their  Doings. 

The  Chums  are  buys  aiul  gi)ls  who  want  eveiy- 
bofly  to  have  room  enough  in  which  to  bo  happy. 
Chum.s  believe  that  nobody  can  lie  pei-fectly  happy 
wliile  even  the  littlest  are  hurt  oi'  wad.  Chums  want 
to  make  the  whole  world  ii  Home  of  Chums.  All 
Chums  take  this  vow:  "I  M-ill  act  fairly,  .stand  up 
for  the  litllest,  and  look  for  a  Chum  in  everybody." 
Since  theie  aie  some  people  who  have  no  friends, 
and  (|uile  a  lot  of  children  who  do  not  know  what 
a  chummy  world  it,  is  really,  the  Chums  have  set 
out  on  a  (Treat  Quest.  They  'are  to  seek  for  Ihe 
lonely,  and  the  sad,  and  the  cross,  and  the  unhappy 
jteople,  and  find  the  Chum  that  is  hidden  away  in- 
side every  one  of  them.  There  are  Ohnms  in  eveiy 
country,  and  writing-  1^'tters  is  one  way  in  which 
the  spirit  of  (.'hummiuess  can  he  s])read.  Any 
(Jhums  can  write  to  any  other  Chnms  through  the 
(,-hristian  Commonwealth  Fellowship.  The  names 
of  some  who  need  letters  are  g-i^^eu  below. 

Soinetimes  Chums  gather  together  in  a  Church, 
and  their  minister-Chum  tells  them  a  story,  and 
there — as  our  Story-Chum  said  once — "they  laugh 
and  love  and  pray  together."  One  of  their  prayers 
goes  like  this:  "We  praise  Thee  for  one  another: 
may  we  reverence  and  help  one  another,  that  we 
may  bring  joy  to  the  earth." 

And  where  there  are  two  or  three  Chums  together  the.v 
olicn  try  to  share  their  good  things  with  other  children  who 
arc  not  so  bappy.  The  Chums  of  th«>  "Fairyland  Camp" 
( Beaconsti(>ld)  a  few  weeks  ago  invited  two  little  girls  from 
ilie  East  En<l  ot  London.  Maggie  and  Dais.v,  to  spend  a  long 
wci'k-cnd,  and  to  take  part  in  a  lovely  May-time  Festival. 
Other  country  chums  send  Howcrs  or  shells  to  city  children 
uh()  hardl.v  ever  see  such  things.  Names  and  addresses  will 
be  gladl.v  su))plicd  to  any  living  in  the  country  who  wish  to 
share  their  .joys  in  this  way. 


In  Need  of  Chumminess. 

Carlo  Vitale  (of  Milan),  who  writes  very  good  l^nglish, 
wi.'hes  to  link  with  an  Engli^-h  boy  of  about  sixteen,  who  is 
studying  literature,  history,  music,  et<-.  He  wishes  to  know 
;il)0ut  Kiigiisli  life  and  social  service,  he  says. 

Sybille  Myers  (Wille.^den)  says:  "1  have  lost  the  first 
(  bum  1  cvei-  had  to  write  to.  I  don't  know  why  you  gave 
ni(>  such  a  ripping  Chum.  I  do  want  to  write  to  another." 
Sybille  is  eighteen  and  is  going  to  be  a  doctor.  Who  will 
w  r  ite  to  hei  ? 

One  of  our  dearest  Big  Chum.s  (C.C.F.  52.5),  who  has  writ- 
ten to  many  of  you  most  lovely  letters,  has  been  ill  for  a 
long  tinu>  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  read  anything.  Now 
she  is  better,  and  she  writes:  "I  am  quite  in  the  <lark  a.s  to 
the  progress  my  Fellowship  and  League  of  Chums  have 
u.ade  ami  I  am  longing  to  read  all  they  have  been  doing 
while  I  have  taken  everything  quietly."  Won't  someone 
write  and  chee;-  her  up? 


Received  with  Thanks. 

Twigs  (Gd.  each)  have  been  leoeived  from  Edna  and 
Bernie  Spencer  i  W.  Ealing)  .nnd  a  Branch  (2s.  6d.)  from  the 
"Jewel  Camp"  (Limerick). 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Pacifism  on  the  Continent. 

H\iv.  Humpiirey  C'lialmers.  M.A.,  who  was  ono  ol  llic 
British  delpi^ates  to  tlio  Gonerai  Assonihly  at  Bale,  Hwitzcr- 
larid,  of  th((  International  Union  of  J*eaco  Societios,  has 
Kivon  a  very  frank  statcnicnt  of  his  impressions  in  the  Jvily 
nnnilx'r  of  hi.'.  Chiu'cli  Magazine.    He  says: — 

"Th(>  Jiriti.sh  deletiation  lound  tli'>  a<"t»ial  (lelilierations  of 
the  Assembly  \ery  disappi;intin<;.  Hriti.sh  thinkin<;  on  war 
nnd  pe-ieo  ha.s  apparently  }>;one  further  than  that  of  other 
nations.  I  said  apjjarently,  lieeansi-  there  i*  much  to  Ik-  said 
on  tile  other  side.  The  only  Jiritish  Peace?  organisation.s 
Vihieh  have  survived  the  war  as  effective  ho<lios  are  those 
which  took  up  a  stiongly  pacifist  position;  wliereas,  on  the 
Continent,  the  Mio't  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  war  caj)- 
tured  and  maintained  the  Pi^ace  societies,  and  the  out-and- 
out  j>acifists  (>ither  fininod  liv.l  orfianisations  which  are  n(.t 
at  prosent  affiliated  to  the  International  Union,  or  joined 
sonic-  of  the  idvanco'i  Socialist  tiroups  which  ignore  the 
I'nion  and  its  conferences  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
"hourgeeise"  organisation.  One  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  French  Pacifism,  for  instance,  was,  during  the  war,  a 
n'.anufacturer  of  guns  on  a  large  scale! 

"The  Swiss  generally  are  quite  natuially  rather  conceited 
rhout  the  fact  that,  with  war  all  rouml  them,  they  kept  out 
ot  it.  One  Swiss— not  a  delegate — threw  a  good  deal  of 
light  in  con\eisation  upon  their  national  psychology  in  this 
connection.  lie  said:  ''How  cnn  anyone  douht  the  ))rovi- 
(lenc(>  of  God  aft(>r  thisp  S(>e  how  the  wi<'ke(l  nations  lia\e 
heen  ijMiiisluHi !  'J  he  immoral  French,  lool;  how  they  ha\'e 
suffered;  an<l  the  Helgian^.  foi-  their  wickedness  on  the 
Congo;  and  the  Geiiiiaii.s — utterly  ruined  for  their  ruthless 
militarism;  am!  the  Aiistiians  for  their  treacheiy,  and  the 
Italian.^  for  their  cynical  gree<l — yes,  and  you  Knglish,  for 
your  crimes  against  tlu  Boer.s,  the  Indians, -the  Kgyptians, 
and  the  Irish;  while  wt»  have  heen  preserved!"  This  lather 
Pharisaic  attitude  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  any  effective  witness 
for  peace,  especially  when  the  Swiss  adds,  as  he  g(>ncrally 
does,  "W''  have  the  he.'-l  army  in  10iiro])e.  Hoth  sides  wouUl 
have  liked  to  march  tlirougli  Switzerland,  as  the  (!<>irna;is 
did  through  Melgiuiii,  hut  ihev  did  not  dare!"  Although  tlic 
delegate.^  aid  'lot  exjiriNss  llu  ir  thoughts  as  crnd(>ly  as  tiiat, 
one  could  see  that  this  was  essentially  « hat  tli<\v  w  en- 
thinking. 

"  The  Frenr-li  were  ohsessed  hv  the  almost  hopeless  finan- 
cial position  of  their  country,  and  the  ancient  fear,  whicli  is 
tho  dominant  international  sentiment  on  the  Continent,  pre- 
vented them  from  acknowledging  the  oin-ious  fact  that  they 
can  only  he  saved  throipdi  a  policy  of  reconciliation  which 
will  permit  disaininnieirt,  thus  freeing  them  from  an  in- 
toleriihle  hurden.  They  avoidwl  taking  part  in  the  Economic 
Secti(m  of  the  Conference,  where  their  false  ideas  might  ha\  e 
heen  exposed,  and  iiisistt^d  simply  on  the  exaction  of  the  last 
penny  from  Germany  in  the  way  of  indemnities. 

'  The  G.M'mans  wouLl  have  heen  an  amusing  party  if  their 
ridiculous  attitude  had  not  lieen  tragic.  The  military  col- 
lapse of  Germany  has  npnarently  driven  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans hack  to  the  old  Gei-n;any  of  quaint,  unpractical 
theorists.  They  took  up  much  time  urgin.g  that  interna- 
tifmal  law  should  he  coditiod — as  if  they  did  not  know  that 
intern,".tional  law  is  a  dead  letter  as  .soon  as  war  fireaks  out, 
and  that  Germany  herself  was  the  most  notahle  law-breaker 
of  them  all.  To  hear  them  prosing  on  about  economic 
theory  and  international  fiw  while  Europe  is  steadily  slii>- 
ping  dow  n  to  a  general  collapse  would  have  heen  comic  if  it 
liad  not  been  pathetic. 

"The  Au.stiian  delegates  seemed  stunned  and  nerve  shat- 
tered. Onl.v  one  subject  interested  Ihem — their  starving 
children  f.nd  how-  they  were  to  be  saved.  One  cannot  blame 
them;  and  yet  they  apueared  to  be  incapable  of  realising 
that  all  measures  of  relief  for  their  children  can  only  he 
temporary  palliatives  unless  many  far-reaching  problems  ran 
he  solv*^].  Still,  tfie  starving  jiarents  of  starving  and  dying 
children  can  scarcely  he  expected  to  take  a  philosophical 
or  deeply  scientific  view  of  things." 


The  Real  Terror. 

While  dii-pntes  aie  going  on  in  the  Press  as  to  the  exact 
numbei-  of  victims  of  the  Russian  Ued  Terror,  whether  it  is 
to  be  i)ut  at  three  thousand,  eight  thpusand,  or  sixteen 
ihou.'-and,  according  to  the  different  estimates,  &.  Danish 
investigator  has  been  puliiislimg  some  statistics  wdiich  have 
not^  attracted  the  same  attention.  They  are  the  result  of 
his  researches  )nt(>  the  fluctuations  of  ])opulation  in  certain 
(ountiies  aiising  out  of  the  war.  Taking  the  ten 
principal  European  belligerent  countries,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  total  loss  of  population  in  these 
ten  countries  owing  to  the  war  amounts  to  thirty-five 
niillions.  Of  the.se  t!iirty-five  millions,  twenty  millions  repre- 
sent the  declint  in  births,  and  fifteen  millions  the  loss 
through  increasi'd  mortality  al)ove  the  normal  rate,  ten  mil- 
lions of  the  latter  being  the  killed  in  war.  Ten  millions 
agi'.inst  ten  thousand.  Jf  the  whole  of  the  Red  Terror  w,ere 
put  down  to  the  cost  of  Socialism,  it  would  not  be  moie  than 
.01  i)er  cent,  of  the  cost  of  Capitalism. 

Women  and  Wat'. 

'1  lie  l'f>a'-e  Union  has  for  its  priticipal  object  the  organising 
of  the  women  of  the  world  for  the  ■  purpose  of  fighting 
Militarism  and  establishing  the  reign  of  universa.l  peace. 
l'"ound"d  on  the  basis  that  "War  is  (ontrary  to  the  spiiit 
!  n<l  teaching  of  .)esu£  ('lirist  '  it  is  endeavouring  to  link  up 
all  women's  organisations  for  the  ))urpo8e  of  being  prepared 
to  take  :rnii;e(h'ate  action  should  governments  threaten  at 
any  time  in  the  iuture  to  plunge  their  peoples  into  war; 
to  sa\e  the  children  i'roin'  thi>  clutches  of  Militarism  by 
conntera<-ting  the  i  militarist  teaching  of  our  schools;  if 
ncii'ssary,  combining  in  .taking  tinited  action  against  the 
,'till  t'lii  ther  militarising  <;f  the  sclunils  and  the  poisoning  o( 
the  minds  of  the  young  with  w  rong  ideals  in  order  to  su)ipl,v 
fr.lnie  warmongers  with  the  necessary  cannon-fodder;  and 
(•f  effectively  combating  the  many  invidious  Ways  in  which 
the  Mi'itarist  caste  are  now  i-ndeavouring  to  cultivate  the 
M  ilitary  spirit  in  order  Ut  prepare  the  public  mind  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  next  war.  A  strenuous  campaign  is  being 
wag<d  aiiKmgst  the  women,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
all  i^asv  task  to  arouse  them  on  this  subject,  women's  or- 
gani.sations  in  all  parts  of  Ijoiulon  have  already  affiliated  to 
the  Pe.ice  Union.  IVIiss  Cla'a  C.  Dinsell,  the  newly  appointed 
vecretai-y,  will  uladly  supply  fuller  information  uptm  a])])lica- 
lion  to  liei  at  17  New   Mro.id  Sti-eet,  fjondon,  K.C.2. 

Cyprus. 

^Ve  ..ave  iKen  asked  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
(rieek  population  of  (.'yprns,  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
inhabitants,  have,  siiict>  1881,  repeatedly  appealed  to  our 
Government  to  hand  th'>  island  over  to  Greece.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Cvprus  are  now  .':trenuously  urging  thi.s  ju.st 
claim  for  «e!f  d(>terminati'>n.  Any  willing  to  help  in  this 
cause  by  distributing  literature  etc.,  should  send  name  an<l 
address  to  the  lOdito-  of  the  "Gru.sader." 

Mary  Pickford. 

The  papers  devoted  the  lollowing  proportions  of  space  to 
the  proceedings  ol  Miss  Pickford  -- 

Cohimns. 

"Dailv  Chronicle"    2i 

"DailV  TMi.il"    2 

"Dnilv  Minor  '    1  .V 

'T'le  "Times"    5 

"Daily  Expiess"   1 

•'Dailv   Herald"   1 

"fJaily  News"    « 

"Morning  Post"   8  lines. 

"Daily  Telegrajih''    0 

— "Sunday  Observer." 
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What  is  Bevolutionary  Christianity? 
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Friday,  July  9th,  1920.  (Registered  as  a  Newspaper) 


Twopence. 


an  examination  of  the  "arrangements  made,  before 
the  war,  with  Turkey"  :  — 

1.  The  whole  of  the  oil  was  oonceded  by  the  Sultan  to  a 
Biitish  c-ompanv,  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Co.,  in  March, 
1914. 

2.  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
British  and  25  per  cent.  Germafi. 

3.  Last  year  (in  April,  1919,  Mr.  Walter  Long  being 
the  Minister  in  charge  of  oil  finance)  the  British  Govern- 
ment offered  to  transfer  the  German  share  to  France. 

4.  France,  for  certajn  reasons,  was  dissatisfied. 

5.  At  the  Se^  Remo  Conference  France  was  squared, 
apparently  by  the  concession  of  the  German  25  per  cent. 

We  quote  this  because  it  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
deceit  by  wliich  the  public  confidence  in  ministerial 
declarations  has  been  undermined. 


The  Outlpok. 


IRELAND  is  more  than  a  geographical  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  one  thing  to  police  the  country 
from  Cork  to  Derry  with,  tanks  and  aero- 
lanes  and  another  thing  to  bring  under  restraijit 
he  far-.scattered  Irish  race.  The  mutiny  of  Irisii 
roops  in  India  and  the  feeling  among  Iri.sh- 
imericans  in  the  United  States  show  that  the  con- 
uest  of  the  neighbour  isle  would  not  mean  the  con- 
;U«st  of  the  Irish. 


IN  the  debate  on  Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  that  "the  whole  of  the  oil  re.sources  will 
belong  to  the  Arab  State  that  is  to  be  set  \ip 
subject  to  arrangements  made,  before  the 
far,  with  Turkey."    Those  anxious  to  do'  justice  to 
much  abused  Government  might  be  pardoned — if 
he  Prime  Minister's  character  were  not  known — 
or  supposing  that'  such  a  statement,  made  with  the 
ullest  puldicity,  really  did  indicijfe  a  desire  to  do 
ustice.    If  they  did  suppose  such  a  thing,  that  con- 
idence  was  utterly  misplaced.    The  interpretation 
tf  the  conditional  clause  robs  the  statement  of  any 
ralite.    For  this  is  ^be  state  of 'things  revealed  by 


Prussia's  Victory. 

OF  all  the  many  illusions  with  which  the  British 
people  entered  the  war  in  1914. perhaps  the 
most  widespread  was  the  idea  that  "this  war 
was  unlike  any  other  war  in  history."  It  is  melan- 
choly now  to  trace  the  way  in  which  this  idea  was 
gradually  dispelled,  and  to  see  the  disillusionment  of 
the  workers  brought  ahout  by  the  depravity  of  their 
own  Governments.  The  latest  example  of  Govern- 
mental submission  to  the  Prussian  system  is  the 
Ofiicial  Secrets  Bill,  by  which  the  precedents  of  the 
war  emergency  in  tlie  curtailment  of  liberty  are  con- 
tinued as  permanent  law.  Every  attempt  must  be 
made  to  defeat  this  Bill,  which,  originating  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  yet  to  pass  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Bill  seems  to  be  backed  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  for  each  of  its 
Clauses  Ministers  will  be  supplied  with  plaxisible 
rea.sons.  But,  practically  every  clause  and  certainly 
the  Bill  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  gravest  invasions 
upon  personal  liberties  that  has  occurred  since  the 
Peace  of  Versailles. 


IS  it  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that  the  munition 
dumps  in  France,  which  it  was  stated  were 
being  broken  up  and  returned  to  this  countrv, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  sent  to  Poland? 
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Sigm 


The  Fear  of 
Goodness. 

Most  lucji  w  oiild 
l  ilt  her  be  called 
r  0  \i  e  s  t  h  a  ii 
s;ii\i1s,  aaid  to  iff]] 
tlieiu  tliat  they 
had  a  good  sjiite 
of  the  devil  in 
iheiu  would  he 
I'efj-arded  as  a 
•greater  coinjdi- 
iiient  tliaii  i£  you 
de^cnlx^l  llitni  as  augelit  'J'iie  majority  of  us  have 
a  wholesome  tear  of  seemiii<4'  to  <io  beyond  the  o)- 
diiiuy  moral  stamlaids.  We  aijologise  tor  our 
•generosity  and  Oiimoufla^e  our  i'elif;ion.  The  self- 
eon.soiousness  which  waits  upon  any  act  that  is  out 
of  the  ruts  of  oidinary  conduct  is  too  painful  to  be 
borne,  and  we  rush  to  iiide  our  asliamed  selves  in  the 
fi'ieiully  and  conventional  crowd.  We  cannot  sum- 
mon up  c()uraf.>e  to  be  ])acihsts,  not  because  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  jiaciHst  ideal,  but,  just  because 
we  do  believe  in  it  and  admire  those  who  stand  for 
:t,  but  to  adcipt  ii  for  ourselves  would  be  to  make 
ourselves  singular  i)>  the  inatter  ^f  "<>oodness."' 
The  springs  of  action  are  clogged  by  self-conscious- 
ness. The  im])ulse  looks  like  becoming  a  pose  and 
\vc  draw  back.  Preachers  and  moralists  do  not  take 
suflicient  account  of  this  fear  of  goodness.  They 
imagine  that  what  we  are  afraid  of  are  the  material 
( on,sequences  of  renunciation-  Hut  the  psychology 
of  war  shows  that  when  self-sacrifice  is  fashionable 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  will  endure  or  renoiince- 
Only  give  us  conditions  which  will  stifle  this  self- 
consciousness  of  ours  and  you  may  command*  us, 
N^or  is  this  fear  altogetlier  to  be  deprecated.  (Jn 
the  whole  it  is  a  healthj^  instinct.  Give  me  any- 
day,  in  preference  to  the  prig,  the  man  who  would 
rather  "go  to  the  devil""  than  become  a  pharisee. 

Hut  are  these  alternalives  the  only  ones?  Cannot 
saintliness  and  moral  heroism  escape  the  contam- 
mination  of  self-consciousness?  The  answer  of 
course  is  that  it  Is  love  which  casteth  out  fear — the 
fear  of  goodness  as  e^ery  other  kind  of  fear.  Love 
is  "beyond  good  and  evil.'"'  For  it  the  moral  cate- 
<>ories  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  reflection  that  it  is 
making  itself  conspicuous  is  swallowed  up  in  a  flood 
of  desire.  In  this  consists  the  childlikeness  of  r§al 
uoodness.  Love  cannot  be  conscious  of  A'irtue. 
Were  it  to  become  so,  it  would  that  instant  cease  to 
i)e  love,  that  is  to  say  it  would  cea.se  to  be  self-for- 
getful. The  fear  of  goodness  is  due  to  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  tlie  character  of  goodnesi*.  If  morality 
were  interpreted  in  terms  of  love,  and  our  love  was 
strong  enough  to  cam'  us  forward  on  its  mighty 
current,  we  should  be  untroubled  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  for  all  true  saintliness  there  exists  "a 
crowd  of  witnesses  "  in  which  self-consciousness 
is  si)eedily  lost.  The  saint  realises  that  he  belongs 
io  a  family  governed  by  the  same  standards  as 
those  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  follow.  Like 


the  man   who  Hies  lo  conventionality  as  a  retnj.  | 
from  the  j)<)se  of  pietism,  he  escapes  into  the  <  luw  | 
to  which  he  belongs.     He  lives  as  the  mejnlici  i  i 
a  community  in "  which  these  things  are  fashioi  ' 
able.     He  is  one  with  "saints,  a^wtles,  ])roj)het  j 
martyis"    His  ecccntficity ,  fiom  another  angle 
vision,  is  conventionality-     Hven  when  he  siiouh 
CIS  hi'>  heaviest  cross  he  does  hut  follow  One  wli 
traced. ^)ut  the  patk  for  him.    Christ  has  made  h 
most  rj^diant  viitues  commonplace.    No  man  ca 
i)e  proud  or  think  him^felf  remarkable,   who  hi 
lived  near  ( iolgotha . 

Christ  has  created  a  new  tradition.  The  moj 
startling  thing  we  can  ilo  tiom  the  ixiint  of  vie 
(jf  the  pjesenl  world  order  is  but  the  liadition.) 
thing  fiom  the  Ch.riwtian  point  of  view  .  Were  w 
setting  up  .new  standards,  creating  new  types  t 
character,  theie  would  be  some  e.xcuse  for  the  fer 
of  goodness.  But  the  thing  by  which  we  ai 
afraid  to  become  conspicuous  is  the  ordinary  lul 
of  life  in  the  Kingdom  of  pod.  Our  innovation 
are  but  an  escape  from  the  eccentricities  of  evil  1 
the  noraiiai  order  of  things  es'tablished  ))y  th 
Mastpr  6f*this  and  every  othei'  world. 

It  i.s-'*  evil  Avhich,  must  become  self-conscious- 
aware  that 'if  has'tallen  out  of  the' divine  fashioi 
And  this  .is  just  what  happens  in  the  awakenin 
conscience.  "Coiiviction  of  Sin,"  to  ^ise-  au  ol 
phrase,  is,  the  awareness  which  comes  over  us  c 
the  extra-ordinary  character  of  oifr  conduct.  ] 
makes  our  nakedness  so  con.spicuons  to  Ourselve 
that  we  inuigine  that  everybody  el>e  can  see  it  toe 
The  heavenly  order  has  invaded  our  world  of  value 
and  reversed  them.  Suddenly  we  become  awa¥ 
tliat  Ave  are  out  of  the  fashion,  and  we  blush  at  th 
thought  of  oui'  iinconA-entionality. 

This  is  what  a  revival  of  leligion  will  mear 
We  shall  all  feel  the  coxintryman  who,  dresse 
in  village  clothes,  AVanders  into  tlie  fashionabl 
West  End,  and  all  at  once  sees  himself  in  a  nei 
and  painful  light.  The  conventions  of  the  villag 
have  become  the  sartorial  heresies  of  the  towfi 
Imagine  waking  up  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  f 
find  yourself  clothed  in  khaki,  or  wearing  the  uni 
form  of  a  superior  "claps,"  and  carrying  on  yon 
person  wealth  procured  by  exploiting  your  felloe 
men !  « 

To  lose  self-consciousness  we  must  become  cod 
ventional-  It  is  jivst  a  question  which  set  of  con 
ventions  we  adopts — that  of  the  present  world 
order  or  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God- 
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The  Religious  Press. 


L  

iU'pp  sati.^l'iiction  is  expressed  that  tlie  recent 
ir  Conference  at  Scarboroiigli  voted  heavily 
st  tlie  u?ie  of  violence.  I  note  that  Lahoiir'.s 
on  is  welcomed  on  the  <>Tonnd  that  Satan  can- 
ist  out  Satan  and  that  no  Christian  would  ask 

0  try.  We,  who  have  all  along  belicA-ed — and 
-that  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan  and  that  no 
riau  ouf^ht  to  ask  him  to  try,  hope  that  "  The 
fler"  may  now  be  allowed  to  olfer  its  con- 
hitions  to  its  contemiwraries,  who  have  at 

1  reached  its  well-known  position  on  this 
on  of  the  use  of  violence. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


■  are  afraid  that  Labour  will  not  be  con- 
the  "enuineness  of  a  Press, that  can  call 
working-  men  not  to  use  violence  in  social 
a,  and  yet  can  call  upon  working  men,  when- 
occasion  demands,   to  enlist  in  an  army  to 
d  or  even  extend  Imperial  conquests.  Let 
hristiau  journals  say  of  w.\R,  "Sfttan  cannot 
nf  Satan  and  no  Christian  should  eeek  such 
lid  Labour  will  know  that  the  conversioji 
;.'  religious  writer  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and 
18  speaks  fi-om  no  mere  self -regarding  or  class- 
iUng  principle  when  he  protests  against  the 
lynient  of  \-iolence  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
lictter  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

ie  that  the  "Church  Times"  refers  approvingly 
fajor-General  Sir  George  Younghusband's 
e  in  the  July  niimber  of  the  "New  World," 
a  Aniritsar  affair.  Sir  George  holds  with  the 
tU  (.'atholic  Archbishop  of  Simla  that  General 
acting  as  he  did,  saved  India  from  unknown 
r  of  mutiny  and  outrage.  People  in  India, 
lues  Sir  George,  know  what  the  situation  was 
I  was  dealt  with  by  a  few  brave  and  determined 
shnien,  and  are  not  prepared  to  take  their 
m  from  a  Secretary  of  State-  It  does  not 
!  me  as  being  particularly  brave  to  open  fire 
I  unarmed  crowd-  lint  the  "Church  Times" 
rmed  at  the  weakening  effect  of  any  criticrsm 
neral  Dyer's  decision  to  do  so,  and  its  comment 
Ihe  real  danger,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  men 
ihrink  from  shouldering  great  responsibilities 
acing  great  odds  if  they  are  denied  a  reason^ 
'xpectation  of  being  upheld  in  their  decision." 
*         »  » 

er  this  #itone-blindness  to  what  seems  to  us 
'  the  elementary  spirit  of  Christianity,  the 
rt'h  Times"  devotes  twelve  (•olumns  to  an 
Ht  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Congress  in  liOndon. 
'■e  no  word  to  say  against  the  Congress,  but 

its  piomoters  publish  such  pagan  views  on 
',  one  wondeis  what  all  thi^j  Congiess  is 
1  know  it  will  be  thought  quite  wrong 
ujreasouable  to  connect  the  tvv'o  tilings,  but 

my  P3e  read  the  brilliantly  written  account 
}  C'oDgress,  U-ith  its  passionately  sincere  utter- 
I  of  loyalty  to  our  Lord,  I  could  not  banish 
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irom  my  mind  the  distressing  fact  that  the  repres- 
entative paper  of  this  great  Church  movement  is 
able  to  support  and  blejss  Dyerism,  hideous  with 
savagery,  in  the  very  same  issue  in  which  it  supports 
and  hles.ses  the  Congress,  so  solemnly  naming  the 
name  of  Clirist,  and  saying  from  one  of  its  pulpits, 
•'Tliere  nuist  be  no  mistake  about  our  aim,  the 

love  of  -Tesus,  and  of  %vhat  He  loved." 

*  *  * 

We  read  that  twelve  hundred  priests,  marshalled 
in  fours,  and  preceded  by  a  great  crucifix,  made  up 
the  body  of  the  procession.  Says  the  "Church 
Times,"'  "A  brilliant  scene  it  was  these  richly- 
vested  chief  pastors  made  their  way  past  the  crowded 
side-walks  of  Gray's  Inn-road."  Then  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  at  the  historic  church  of  St.  Alban 
the  Martyr,  Holborn.  Only  clergy  were  admitted. 
"The  Bishops  occupied  seats  in  the  choir,  and  his 
Beatitude  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  in  whose 
])resence  the  Mass  was  sung,  was  conducted  to  a 
throne  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary." 
The  comment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  may  p.n- 
haps  interest  my  readers.  His  Beatitude,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  who  headed  the  procession, 
is  disrespectfully  referred  to  as  "a  schismatical 
Greek  walking  down  Holborn."  Then  the  whole 
Anglo-Catliolic  movement  is  viewed  as  follows. 
"Its  aim  presents  jitself  to  the  interested  observer 
as  a  futile  endea'vour  to  have  'Popery'  without 
having  to  submit  to  a  Pope,  the  shell  without  the 
kernel,"  the  wheel-tyre  without  its  hub,  the  structure 
and  all  its  upper  embellishments  without  a  founda- 
tion-" Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Simla  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  "Church  Times" 
ciui  see  tit  to  unite  in  support  of  Dyerism-  It  is 
very  marvellous  to  a  man  who  has  a  copy  of 

the  Gospels  in  iiis  possession. 

*  *  * 

.Here  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  "Methodist 
Recorder"'  on  the  new  slaughter  just  beginning. 
"Anything  might  liaijpen  before  the  Allies  were 
able  to  in-ovide  reiniorcements.  In  the  time  of  need 
Greece  voluntered  the  use  of  her  army.  It  was  on 
tlie  spot,  and  would  be  none  the  worse,  in  many 
ways,  for  leaving  something  to  do.  Though  the 
whole  business  is  a  little  clouded,  the  Greeks  have 
attacked,  and  tlie  first  part  of  the  campaign  is 
certainly  being  carried  out  very  neatly."  But  (it 
is  such  a  pity)  "Greece  has  never  been  very  good 
at  organisation  or  endurance.  We  car.  only  hope 
for  the  best,  (ireece  will  have  all  the  supplies  she 
needs  and  all  the  skilled  asifiistance  the  Armies  of 
Britain  and  Prance  can  lend  .  .  .  .  .  If  Greece 
fails,  then  tlie  others  must  needs  iry  Iheir  hand." 
So  tl\e  Greek  army  will  be  "none  the  worse"  for 
having  something  to  do,  and  it  has  begun  its 
caropaign  "very  neatly."  I  wonder  what  the  poor 
mangled  conscripts  would  say  to  the  man  who  wrote 
this — if  'they Coxild  get  at  him.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  their  language  would  not  be 
fit  '  to  print  in  the  page?  of  the  "Methodist 
Recorder." 
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The  Drift  of  Opinion. 

We  frequently  say  "The  Tide  Ikus  turned,"  and 
the  remark,  ai)l)lied  to  the  (lianf^c  duriuj^'  llie  last 
year  or  two  in  public  oi)inion,  is  true  to  an  amaziny 
extent.  There  ure  all  manner  ot  Sauls  among  the 
prophets.  Even  our  friend,  J3en  Tillett,  lias  been 
making  public  profession  of  pacifist  ])rinciples, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  sackcloth  or  of  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  i-epeutance  in  connection  with  (lie  event. 
But  the  moral  value  of  these  conversions  is  a  (k^l)at- 
able  i)oint.  It  seems  nothing  nvore  tlian  djift — u 
natural  and,  in  a  sense,  inevitabh'  reaction.  And 
those  who  are  carried  on  the  new  currents  of  feeling 
and  tliought  are  moved  as  easily  and  with  as  little 
effort  of  their  own  as  they  were  previously  on  the 
flood-tide  of  niilitarism.  They  sway  to  and  fro  on 
the  tide  without  apparent  volition,  and  the  change 
from  one  set  of  ideas  to  theii*  o])posite  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  having  been  brought  about  at  tlie  cost  of 
mental  travail  or  as  the  rcsnlt  of  leal  spiritual  eiises. 
Though  the  mass  of  opinion  is  increasingly  oppo.sed 
to  the  latest  developments  of  Ca])iialist  and  Imperia- 
list enterprise,  it  exerts,  cousideiiug  its  mimerical 
strength,  remarkably  little  influence  on  the  course 
of  events.  We  may  be  i)ardoiied  for  wondering 
whether  it  is  capable  of  expressing  itself  in  any 
arresting  manner. 


"For  Better  and  for  Worse." 

Before  we  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  in 
this  country,  we  should  have  moie  evidence  than 
we  possess  that  the  leaders  of  o])inion  have  not 
merely  changed  their  views,  but  that  they  are  nail- 
ing to  the  mast  their  newly-professed  convictions, 
and  committing  themselves  to  the  truths  they  have 
discovered  "for  better  and  for  worse."  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  Churches,  and  once  more  we 
venture  to  appeal  to  those,  in  authority  that  they 
shall  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  they  not  only 
mean  now  what  they  say,  but  that  they  would  mean 
and  say  the  same  things  were  a  counter-movement 
set  up  imperilling  their  positions  and  authority. 

May  We  Hope? 

We  cannot  forget,  however  much  we  desire  to  do 
so,  the  bitter  disillusionment  of  1914.  when  so 
many  unsaid  the  teaching  which  tliey  had  previously 
given.  We  may  be  excused,  in  view  of  that  experi- 
ence, for  desiring  more  than  amiable  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  grave  moral  evils  of  our  time.  This  is 
the  day  for  passionate  sacrificial  i)rotest  and  spiritu- 
ally creative  power. 

May  we  hope  for  these? 


The  man  in  the  street  is  up  against  the  i 
fundamental  Irutlis  have  been  camouHaged. 
wants  to  get  beyond  the  wrapper.*  to  reality, 
wants  to  be  sincere.    So  lie  stands  aside  and 
himself  Agnostic.      Before  he  will  even  look 
"Cru.safler,"    which    stands    for  llevolutii 
Christianity,  I  am  pretty  sure  he  asks,  "Wh 
these,  people  mean  by  Christianity.''"    A  visi 
camouflage  rises  before  him — sermons  which  so 
but  cut  no  ice;  efforts  which  aim  at  patchin, 
lather  than  removing  causes — and  he  passes  I 
tlie  other  side. 

The  problem  is  to  get  these  people  to  read 
"Crusader,"  which,  if  given  a  (diance,  sjteak 
itself. 

AVhen  I  was  invited  to  join  the  Crusader  G 
Committee,  I  entiuiierl  what  work  they  weie  d 
and  various  details,  and  I  was  told  to  come  t< 
meetings  and  see.  I  couldn't  digest  this  all  at' 
but  I  bow  to  the  wisdom  of  it  now.  And  1  pa 
the  advice  to  those  who  want  to  know  what  we 
for.    Read  the  paper  and  see. 

This  brings  me  to  the  capitals  wliich  head 
column.  Our  C.M.G.,  however,  has  nothing 
with  Chamberlain  or  Churchill.  It  just  means 
our  Circulation  Mu.st  Grow.  In  various  t 
groups  of  people  are  doing  what  they  can.  We 
all  to  help  to  get  the  "Crusader"  in  the  air. 
double  or  treble  oxir  circulation,  and  to  thus  i 
our  pai)er  self-supporting. 

1  wonder  what  percentage  of  our  readers,  hi 
got  so  far,  will  feel  relieved  that  we  hoi)e  to  be 
supporting  some  day,  and  will  then  leave  the  ac 
jdishment  to  others  ^ 

When  people  set  out  to  Pelmanise,  I  believe 
take  considerable  trouble  to  fix  certain  thin; 
their  minds,  and  facts  or  phrases  thus  fixed  suj 
the  next  step.  If  Crusaders  would  write  the.l* 
C.^l.G.  on  a  slip  of  i)aper  and  pin  it  up  eithei^ 
their  washstand  or  over  their  calendar,  the  con 
leminder  that  our  C.M.G.  would  prodiu-e  i 
ways  and  means. 

Our  C.M.G.  until  we  become  self-supporting, 
meanwhile  we  depend  upon  those  who  can  he. 
financially.  Some  little  time  ago  everything  ii 
direction  seemed  to  be  left  to  those  who  coul^ 
big  donations.  But  now  the  position  is  reve 
and  our  wealthy  friends,  many  of  whom  coulct 
us  substantially,  seem  to  be  holding  back.  We 
not  had  a  really  big  donatio'i  for  ages.  Pei 
this  reminder  may  serve. 

We  acknowledg'e  with  many  thanks  anon> 
donations  of  1/10  and  6/-.    Also  3/3  from 
Firth,  of  Kippax,  and  £1  from  Mrs.  Kolph,  of 
combe.    Also  19/2  from  Mr.  Barnard,  Heleu^ 
New  Zealand,  who  writes  :  "I  should  like  to  in( 
the  circulation  of  the  "Crusader"  in  New  Zen 
and  may  write  you  on  the  subject  again."  Tov 
our  special  2/6  Fund  for  sending   free  spe( 
copies,  we  have  received  2/6  from  Mr.  Beavis 
from  Mr.  Wharton,  and  7/6  anonymously, 
thanks.    The  fund  is  still  open. 

^  THE  PLOUGHMA 
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Philanthropy  versus  State  Aid. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 


ciists  ot  a  serious  charac  ter  has  heeu  reached 
le  history  of  our  hospitals.  The  halaiu  e  sheet 
lie  hist  year  shows  a  deficit  of  £220,000.  More- 
their  existing-  accommodation  is  inadequate 
iie  needs  of  the  population.  More  hospitals  are 
y  needed,  and  meanwhile  what  hospitals  we  have 
ot  afford  to  extend. 

IP  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  discovering 
ite  of  affairs  is  the  parsimony,  so  far  as  this 
of  philanthropy  is  concerned',  of  the  class 
has  heen  of  late  making  .such  huge  profits. 
.,t  ver  the  sacred  cause  ot  i)rivate  enterpri.se  in 
ey-making  is  threatened,  a  fren/ied  cry  is  raised. 

when  these  indispensahle  institutions  are 
pled  for  lack  of  funds  there  is  no  corresponding 
rt  on  the  part  of  tliose  posses.sing  wealth  to  mani- 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  personal  donations, 
apitalists  have  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
losing  a  voluntary  tax  upon  themselves  on  be- 
f  of  institutions  of  recognised  public  service. 
<y  can  scarcely  complain  if  this  tlirowfs  one  more 
■den  on  the  State  and  thus  increases  the  need  of 
involuntary         on  Capital. 

'here  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  result  of  the 
us  will  be  a  movement  towards  the  abolition  ot 

voluntary  system  on  which  the  hospitals  have 
herto  depended.    And  there  is  mucli  to  be  said 

State  aid.  The  principle  adopted  towards  those 
abled  in  war  is  applicable  to  those  who,  in  the 
linary  course,  fall  ill  and  require  medical  treat- 
ut  and  efficient  nursing.  The  man  who  is  sep- 
r  the  community  in  some  peaceftd  avocation 
kid,  to  say  the  least,  be  as  eligible  for  public 
dstance  as  those  wliose  function  it  is  to  cnpple 
d  destroy  the  lives  of  others.  Not  as  a  matter  of 
harity"  (in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word), 
t  as  a  recognised  communal  responsibility,  those 
edina  hospital  care  should  be  able  to  look  for  help 

the  whole  community.  The  State  has  now  as- 
med  a  measure  of  re.sponsibility  for  the  public 
•alth.  It  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  present  ten- 
•ncies  if  it  should  make  it.self  responsible,  not  only 
r  preventive  measures,  but  also  for  those  needing 
medial  treatment.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
infess  that  we  shudder  to  think  of  what,  under 
•esent  conditions,  a  State  hospital  might  become, 
f  all  the  various  phases  of  national  existence,  sick- 
?ss  is  the  last  that  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
■nder  mercies  of  a  bureaucracy.  Efficient  medical 
•ieiice  i.s  not  enough.  Hospitals  must  be  human 
istitutions.  The  State  as  it  is  to-day  is  incapable 
t  creating  the  kind  of  atmosphere  suitable  for  those 
ick  in  body  or  in  mind. 

This  is  one  of  those  concrete  cases  which  illustrate 
iie  need  of  a  combination  of  the  ideals  of  personal 
PTvice  and  social  organisation.  It  is  surely  not 
lupossible  that  there  should  be  developed  a  type  oi 
Institution  embodying  both  these  ideals.  The  aboli- 
ion  of  class  distinctions  and  the  wretched  patronage 
.nd  servility  associated  with  them  would  enable  us 


to  advocate,  without  hesitation,  the  maintenance  bv 
the  public;  at  large  of  those  of  its  members  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  ill.  A  corporate  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility—the realisation,  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular problem,  of  the  principle,  "Each  for  all  and 
ull  tor  eacl),"  would  solve  the  difficulty. 

Hospitals  and  similar  institutions  may,  indeecl,  be 
said  to  be  a  test  as  to  the  character  of  the  Society 
supporting  them.  According  to  our  method  of  deal- 
in"-  with  the  weak,  and  the  diseased,  may  our  social 
progress  best  be  gauged.  In  the  Capitalist  Society 
of  the  past,  private  patronage  has  been  the. method 
employed.  It  looks  as  though  the  next  expeiteient 
would'  be.  as  we  have  said,  in  the  direction  of  State 
aid. 

Perhaps  we  shall  yet  see  a.  reversion  to  the  time 
when  the  Church  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Com- 
munitv  as  the  phvsician.  not  only  of  the  souls,  but 
also  of  the  bodies  of  men.  For  the  Church  alone 
wt)uld  be  able  to  combine  the  two  ideals  described 
above. 

And  is  there  no  likelihood  that  she  will  discover 
in  herself  restm.ces  of  healing  power  the  existence 
„f  which  is  at  present  but  dimly  realised ?_  ihe  age 
that  has  gone  bv  scoffed  at  the  healing  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  New  Testament.  The  present  has  be- 
come at  least  eurious  about  them. 

With  the  development  of  this  neglected  gift  and  tlie 
creation  of  a  society  which  should  make  itseit  res^ 
ponsible  for  the  ministry  of  physical  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual need,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some  kind  ot  re- 
incarnation of  the  Divine  Physician. 
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The  Roman  State  successfully  wrecked  Christian- 
ity by  nationalising  it— i.e.,  it  was  brought  under 
State  supei-vision  and  was  thus  controlled.  ihus 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  rebellious  slaves,  be- 
came State  Chrisiianity,  the  weapon  of  the  ruliug- 
class. — William  Paul. 


Tlic  siluultaiieous  puhlicaliou  in  the  "Manchester 
GuanhuM  "    "Herald,"    .nd    "Daily  NeVs,''  (S 
Saturday  last  of  the  astounding  domuuent  b^u-Mi 

.  most  talal  blow  at  what  little  respect  there  was 
l^^ft  for  the  dignity  of  Parliament  and  the  integrity 
of  St  tesmen.    Since  the  armistice,  the  British  pub- 
ic has  tamely  submitted  to  an  orgy  of  ])oliti,-al  dis 
honesty  unparalleled  m  the  history  of  rei,re  e^i^^^ 
goyen.ment;  it  had  submitted  to  this  Vuge 
<nise  of  Its  Ignorance  of  it,s  owr,  affairs  and  its  de- 

ul  snS;'^?"      "^'1^^  ^'r'  iniornlati  n. 

Swil  Z  '''''^^""''-'^  ^^P««"re  of  last  week- 

end Mill  a  h.st  rouse  our  people  to  sense  of  their 
responsUnli  y.  and  compel  them  to  take  a  t tie  m o  . 
nterest  m  the  affairs  ot  their  country,  and  a  if  . 
leJ^s  interest  m  the  acrobatic  feats  <.f  I^hle  T  cuiX, 
and  the  absurd  advertising  "stunts"  of  film  stars! 

thf  sotJid'^r  ^vill  be  a^'aro  of 

nt-'  ■  i  '''^'^^^^"'^  deliberate  lying 
ntamed  in  this  document,  but  it   may  be  well 

.riefiy  to  set  out  the  main  facts  in  what  "A  G  G  " 
ct  of  fi''^  "'"f*  audacious  aiul  cx>lossal 

oin  wi  .  «tory  should  be- 

wL  \      Jl^   fo  owing  .leclaration  made  by  Mr 

^mi^int^     ''''  ^^"'^^ '—^  - 

or  obiio^?f;""^'°\''^  J^tV"^  ""''"-^^  commitment 
«nn     if  f '  ^  ^^^^  been  personally  re- 

«^^onsible  for  creating,  on  behalf  of  this  coimt^y, 
uith  regard  to  interference,  interyention,  or  n: 
tercourse  with  Kus„sia  during  the  present  period 

ln<!dr  Mr  r;;*^^^^^°^"  statement  was 

B^ade,  Ml.  Churchill  had  been  in  secret  conference 

o  hei"'  Wl,";^* if  ^^""•^^^  ^'^^^^-^  Goloym  a  d 
h  mself  T       -J^'T^^  generals,  and  had  made 
himself  responsible  for  a   series  of  commitments 
every  one  of  which  was  a  direct  defiance  of  tl^e  ex 
preased  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  HouJe 

lesiilts  of  these  confereQces  was  drawn  up  by  Lieut  - 
Wral  Golovin  on  May  Gth,  1919,  and%orwa  ed 
to  M.  Sazonoft  the  late  Tzar's  Foreign  Minister  I 
IS  his  report  which,  after  haying  been  sent  i^ii  id  to 

Itr  h  r'i/"'?;^"'^'  which  were  seeking  to 

o^el  hioM  the  lUiss.an  liepublic,  was  captured  by 
the  ]{ed,s  and  stored  in  the  archives  of  the  S  viet 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow  The 
curious  t  iing^  about,  the  sensational  affair  is  that 

r.°!i-  1  .  ^'/^i?''"^  Piopagandists  seem  to  lu^e 
ea  sed  the  full  significance  of  the  document  u  ntil 
It  was  discovered  by  the  journalists.  But  the  ex- 
posure comes  with  even  greater  authority  in  the 
present  circumst,ances,  and  whatever  official  ex- 
P  anations  may  be  attempted,  the  authenticity  of 
the  report  cannot  be  questioned 
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(ieneral  (.(,iovin  co,^mences  his  rcDort  bv 
p  aining  that  owing  to  difficulties  .-xperien^ 
the  -iudenitch  front  he  "found  it  necessary  t„e 
into  direct  relations  with  the  War  Sc.ret 
Churchill,"  but  that  tact  had  to  be  exercised  in 

0  the  fact  that^  "Churchill  was  all  tr;;!.;:  ■ 
•al-eful  to  avoid  ineeting  Russian  war  represe 
,ves~.being  afraid  of  criticism  on  the  part  of 

l.ett  elements  and  perhaps  on  the  ],art  „f  L 
yeorge.      Ami  so  a  memoran<lum  was  drawn  up 
resented  to  Sir  Samuel  lloare  who  un<iertook  to 
.i  before  Mr.  (  inirchiU.    Eventually  Mr.  Chuft 
invited  ber.en.l  Golovin  to  a  personal  interri 
^^  )ic  i  took  i)lace  presumably  on  May  5th  nrib 
;v  mh  conversations  had  taken  j.lacfe  between 
|us.sian  genera  and  prominent  War  Office  olfid 
lie  result  of  w  uch   was  that  arrangements  t 

Mllmg  to  fight  against  the  IJclshoviks"  an.!  to  * 
IlK-m  off  to  Archangel  to  Kolfc-hak  and  jVenS 
All  tin«  could  be  done,"  adds  the  report,  -'un 
cover  ol  the  lied  Cross." 

Mr.  Churchill  "displayed  extreme  kindness" 
ll'c  writer  of  the  report.  He  explained  that  "u, 
now  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  higher  reinesen 
t.ves  of  the  Russian  Army,  for  the  sole  reaion  tt 
n.  t  ,e  interests  of  the  cau.se  itself  an.l  owin  J  to 
political  conditions  of  the  moment,  he  had  to  ke*< 
■secret  of  many  things."  The  Russian  gener  ]  v 
earnest  y  asked"  to  "keep  our  relations  and  ( 
conversation  m  full  and  strict  confidence."  1l 
came  the  following  amazing  statement  :— 

In  his  reply  Churchill  told  me  :  (1)  The  questi 

01  giving  anned  support  was,  for  him,  the  m 
•  lifficult  one;  the  keason  for  this  was  a 

OPPOSITION    OF    THE    BRITISH  WORKING-CLASS^ 

ARMED  INTERVENTION.  But  even  in  this  matfc 
jvithout  promising  anything,  he  would  tn^  to  M 

He  HAD  DECLARED  IN  THE  HoUSE  OF  COMMOXS  Tn 
rHESH  FORCES  WERE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PURPc 
OF  EVACUATING  THE  NoRtH.  He  WOULD  SI 
L^DER  THIS  PRETEXT,  UP  TO  10,000  VOLUNT 
WHO  WOULD  REPLACE  THE  WORN-OUT  'u 
f^r^^  '^'^  DEMORALISED  AMERICAN 
J^RENCH  TROOPS.  He  WOULD  POSTPONE 
ACTUAL  E\ACUATION  FOR  AN  INDEFINITE  PB 
nVT  WILL  NOT  SPEAK  ABOUT  THIS.  He  aflrees 
the  help  of  the  newly-arrived  British  troops 
jK-tively  niamfested  In  case  of  further  adv^ 
l),y  Admiral  Ivoltchak,  he  would  be  willing  to  "•i^ 
active  support  to  the  left  flank ;  he  does  not  ve' 
the  possibility  of  hel],  to  Yudenitch  on  the  *" 
tJank.    In  short,  he  will  do  all  he  c-in  m 

AGAIN  he  added  THAT  THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  COMk&l 
CAUSE  DEMANDED  GREAT  SECRECY." 

9 'rnn'""i  C'h"^ch,ll  promised  i 

send  2,o00  volunteers  to  Denikin  "under  cover  of  ill 
Ktructo^vs  and  tec^hnical  troops,  and  if  these  fil ' 
side   by    side    with    us    against    the  BolsheT? 


i 


,  July  yth,  im. 
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K«     ii-ituial  Material 

'""'L    .n.a.aufo\..l   l.v   Mr.  '  CLunOull.     "  For 
■   ie        -        to   ask   for   M    .."ll.on  pou..^-. 
;.g  for  11,0  suvpl.v  of  .,11  our  IrouK  "-l^'  *  , 

'■mm       The  aXno..rahle  ar..„.ge,ne.,t  ,re- 
:SrM,.lely  General  Golov.j.,o  take  a;  v 

he  following  extract  from  the  report 

"The   .-■eueral  impressiou   wliifh  1  received 

n    all    Eussian    nuestious    he  recogm.ea  onl 
\.1mir-il  Koltchak,  that  no  measures  are  taken 
hVhr ISut  his'consent.   Amq.o  o~^^^^^^ 

'  MENTS  HE  EXPRESSED  HIMSELF  THUS  :    1  AM  MYSELF 
C  ARRYING  OUT  KoLTCHAK's  ORDERS       •      -  • 

That  is  the  uulictment.  I  write  before  any  otticial 
r.nlv  has  been  made;  but  whatever  reply  there  may 
S!' JSinK"u"alteV  the  fact  tljat  sp.te  o^  the 
fact  that  the  Cabinet  decided  m  lebruarj  ,  UU,  to 
evacuate  North  Kus.sia,  it  was  not  un  d  emU) 
September,  when  all  hope  of  crushing  the  I^^d  Aini> 
had  vanished,  that  Mr.  ^^f-^^^^ 
instructions  of  the  Government  A.b.G.  f'^^f^^'^^ 
th  .t  Mr  Llovd  (ieoroe  had  full  knowledge  of  he 
'^^ole  intrigui:  If  that  be  true,  then  our  humilia- 
lion  is  indeed  complete. 


WOMEN'S  FREEDOM  LEAGUE. 

On  AMRITSAR  MASSACRE. 

.  - ---^^^^^^^  WESTMINSTER, 
Tuesday,  July  13th,  at  8  p.m. 

Chair -Mrs.  DESPARD         ..x^^io-  ,-  Mtk 

mIn    Esq  ;  HOLFORD  KNIGHT.  Esq. 

"     •       ^  ADMISSION  FREE. 

RcBerved  Sea«8.  l/-    From  144  High  Holbom,  W.C.  1 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

ThP  Church     Bv  H.'v   ^V.  K   Oicliaid,  D.l)..  Fiw  (  atliolie 
r.Ttt  No    1.    (-Ornish  Bros.,  .59  Now  Streot,  B.r.ninsi- 

All  ^o^Himan?-An  essay  in  Chri.stian  ^polo^etic  by  IU>v  . 

S»Mm.-l  l>,o.Kll(>ot.    A.  Brown  and  .Sons.    4s.  bd. 
The  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Clory.-By  HMnnlt.n 

Daniel,  ltd.,  Graluon  House,  Tmlor  Strcvt,-  K.C  .  M- 

A  Scavenger  in  France.— William  Boll.  A  IM  B.A.     C  W. 
Daiiirl,  Ltd.    iOs,  (id.  not. 


On  the  Investment 
of  Money. 

IK       ouiiht  to  uso  all  our  liv'os  lor  tlie  scrvi.o 
elm  Sivs,  surety  wo  oujcht  to  use  all  our 
capital  in  the  same  way. 
Our  responsibility  cannot  be  Iranslerred  Lo 
Solicitor  or  Stockbroker.  ,         ,     ,  ,     ,.  .-..^^  -ue 
The  questions  an  investor  should  ask  fust  aie 
not:-    Is  the  interest  the  highest  obtainable.^ 
Is  the  investment  .sate.-'  . 
Is  the  capital  value  likely  to  rise.'' 

But  rather  this: —  ■      ,  i. 

Will    my   monev  be   used   to   the  btst 
purpose  tor  the  common  good. 
There  are  not  many  ways   in  wliit'l^  'iVv 
inve^  m^S^^so  as  to  be  us^  directly^d  e.jt^  cly 
for  social  trans tormat.on .       New  1  ow  n  i 
full  opportunity  tor  this     I         o  be  a 
Town,  in  which  an  attempt  win  ut 

common  good. 

The  underlying  principles  are:— 

Service  as  the  motive  power  ni  place  ot 
self-interest.  ..  , 

Respect  for  every  human      "f         '  »X 
opportunity  for  its  full  de, eb.pment. 

These  involve:—  . 

Common  ownership  ol  lanci 

Production  for  use  rather  than  to  proht 

A  .rreat  empliasis-^on  t""'  ^'^S  o.d 
''education    for     all     cti.ens,  and 
especially  the  children  f,„.„,.v 
N„  exploitation  of  labour  in  field,  factoiy 

The  wav'io  -nlpl^  th^se  principles  is  sketched 
,      +lr  book  ''NKW  TOWN"    by  post  2/3). 
Exai'ne    t  o  proposal,    satisfy  yourself,   of  its 
s  mndness,  and  then  subscribe  your  utmost. 

Orer  £25,000  has  already  been  mvested  .  three 
or  four  times  as  mu^h  is  needed  at  <mce.  lull 
particulars  from:— 

PIONEER  TRUST,  LTD., 
27   CHANCERY   LANE,   LONDON,  W.C.2. 


Diannosis  from  the  Eye,  Odeopathy,  Dktetics,  Mental 
Healing,  etc. 
Nature  Cure  recognises  no  disease  as  incurable. 

Pnticulus  of  cues  of  abandoned  cases  of  asthma, 
Paitiu  lais  <>  ^  J  spinal-curvature,  tumours, 
'"""t^^rastli:;;;i"  ;heuLt.sm,  neuritis,  etc. 

yeV^l^aTrs^'^Ultr.'av  a.so  .e  seen  at  Brighton 
Tel.  may  I..  Eastbourne. 


Social-deiuociacy  does  not  repieseut  a  party,  but 
luimanl  V.  Tl.e  party  ot  the  d.smhen  ed  is  lie 
paitv  ol' the  disinterested,  i.  the  party  ot  impartial 

truth.— DiETZGEN. 


THE  cntSADt]Il. 


e  are  often  asked  the  question  winch  heads  this 
artic  le.      And  tJie  questign  i«  difficult  to  'au«Xrer 
tor  the  sinii)le  reason  that  Revolutionary  Christian- 
'  ity  IS  nothing- ^ew,  but  just  the  Christianity  with 
•which  most  of  us  are  familiar. 

people  imagine  they  t-au  make  the  teaehiii- 
of  the  New  Testament , more  impressive  by  leavin.^ 
,  out  all  the  really  startling'  things  and  contenting- 
themselves  with  a  few  moral  sentiments. 

Creeds  and  Sacraments. 

^' llevolurionury  Christianity  is  not  a  truncated 
Christiamty.  It  is  in  those  very  things  which  many 
outside  the  Church  have  agreed  to  regard  as  non- 
essential that  the  volcanic  energy  lies. 

You  may  or  may  not  accept  the  dogma  of  the-in- 
'  uiiiation,  but  you  can  scarcely  deny  that  it  is  a 
tremendous  assertion  which  Christians  have  been 
making  for  19  centuries  that  Jesus  was  God  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  can  scarcely  seem  tame. 
IJie  story  of  the  crucifixion  mav  remind  you  of 
heathen  myths  in  which  some  victim  was  sacrificed 
for  the  tnbe  or  nation.    But  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
remind'  you  of  a  sifting  of  the  Church  Congress  or 
a  Aoiiconformist  tea  meeting.    And  however  im- 
possible a  faiiy  stoiy  may  appear  the  narrative  of 
the  lesuirection,  it  is,  after  all,  more  like  a  fairy 
■story  than  a  page  of  Hansard.    And  while  you  may 
not  be  moved  by  the  prospect  of  a  Judgment  Day, 
you  will  grant  that  the  idea  is  more  exciting  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Police  Court.    For  pure  sen- 
sationalism it  is  impossible  to  beat  the  creeds. 

And  so  with  the  whole  sacramental  system  Be- 
dare.  If  you  will  that  it  lowers  your  conception  of 
hod  to  imao.ine  that  He  is  mediated  to  vou  bv  bread 
and  wine,  but  you  will  at  least  grant  that  it  raises 
your  conc-eptimi  of  bread  and  wine.  Say  if  you  like 
that.it  IS  superstitious  to  associate  God  specially 
with  a  certain  building  o^  a  certain  act  of  worship, 
but  It  caiinot  be  denied  that  it  is  amazing  that  He 
shoud^e  associated  with  and  His  presence 
vouched  for  in  any  place  or  any  act. 

Revolutionary  Christianity  is  Applied  Christianity. 

These  things,  I  repeat,  are  not  the  bald  unin- 
teresting things  which  we  imagine  them  to  be  The 
reaspn  why  they  fail  to  interest  us  is  that  we  have 
iiot  ventured  to  apply  them.  Revolutionary 
Christianity  is  simply  the  Christianity  which  Las 
been  preached  so  long  applied  to  actual  life  per- 
sonal and  social.  ,  It  is  "the  faith  once  deliveied  to 
the  saints    believed  with  fervent  conviction  and 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  world  as  it  is.  We 
have  regarded  the  matters  with  which  the  Church 
deals  as  archieological  curiosities,  and  most  of  us 
are  too  busy  these  strenuous  days  to  be  interested 
m  archeology.  We  want  something  alive,  relevant 
.  hallenging.  And  the  discovery  is  now  made  that 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  if  true,  are  t&e 
most  damning  indictment  of  the  present  world 
order  that  anyone  could  make,  and  that  they  con- 
tain directions  for  refashioning  Society  more 
daring  than  those  of  any  party  in  existence. 

Revolutionary    Christianity    Is  UncompromislnE 
Christianity.  * 

But  when  I  speak  of  applied  Christianity  I  must 
be  understood  to  mean  applied  relentlessly,  uncom'- 
promisingly.  We  can.  exempt  no  authority  from 
the  Challenge  of  the  Faith.  The  church  itself  is 
not  exempt.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  which  is  also 
the  Book  of  Revolution,  describing  the  judgment 
of  the  worid,  opens,  with  a  series  of  indictments 
against  the  Church.  We  cannot  spare  even  the  in- 
stitution which  bears  the  name  of  Christ  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  members.  Rather  on  us 
falls  the  first  and  sharpest  blows. 

The  pretensions  of  the  State  have  no  weight  with 
us.    l{evolutionai-y  Christianity  is  .seditious.  It 
cannot  help  being  so.    It  is  openly  out  to  subjugate 
every  pohtical  association  to  itself.  Monarchy, 
aristocracy,  democracy  must  pass  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment-  W^e  frankly  declare  that  our  ultimate  loyalty 
IS  not  given  to  the  State-    The  assertions  so  often 
made  that  military  necessity  or  political  require- 
ments or  economic  laws  demand  courses  which  vio- 
late the  principles  of  applied  Christianity  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand.    The  calculations  made  as  to  the 
terrible  consequences  which  would  follow  the  un- 
compromising application  of  those  principles* are  not 
relevant.   We  are  not  concerned  with  consejjuences. 
That  IS  His  business  who  commands  us.    Especially- .- 
are  we  concerned  to  apply  our  Christianity  to  the 
material  conditions  of  life.    That  God  became  in- 
carnate  means  for  us  that  His  Spirit  must  be  em- 
bodied  in  the  actual  substance  of  our  civilisation. 
We  do  not  want  a  Christianity  which  puts  a  frill' 
round  ugliness  and  sordidness  and  destitution.  We 
want  that  which  will  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  everyday  life. 

The  End  of  Exploitation. 

That  means,  for  one  thing,  the  end  of  exploita» 
tion.  Christ  came,  in  God's  name,  to  serve  man- 
kind.  He  claimed  no  special  privileges.   He  asked 
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y  Christianity? 


iiotliiug  for  Himself  that  He  did  not  ask  for  all.  To 
believe  that  is  to  be  compelled  to  oppose  the  syo- 
tematic  robbery  of  the  workers  which  goes  on  to- 
day. The  wroug  which  is  here  noted  is  beyond^  the 
reach  of  philanthropy  or  of  higher  wages;  ]t  is  u 
systematic  wrong  inherent  in  the  very  character  of 
Capitalist  society,  and  it  cannot  be  remedied  nntil 
we  build  up  an  order  in  which  the  means  of  life  shall 
be  vested  in  the  whole  community,  and  every  in- 
dividual life  shall  be  reverenced  as  an  end  in  itself. 

That  not  only  means  that  Capitalism  must  go ;  i  c 
means  that  Imperialism — which  is  the  exploitation 
of  weak  nations  by  strong— must  also  go.  That 
which  is  wrong  in  a  single  Capitalist  living  on  the 
labours  of  others  is  not  made  right  w'aen  the  case 
becomes  that  of  a  Avhole  nation  growing  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  weaker  nations  and  races. 

The  Last  Shall  be  First- 

The  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  teach  us 
that  superior  spiritual  authority  'n  ill  a.ssert  itself 
and  win  its   throne  in   spite  of  all  th-^  forces  of 
militarism  and  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  ecclesiastics. 
We  are  willing  to  trust  that  law  for  se(;uring  order 
in  social  and  international  life.    They  that  are  last 
shall  come  to  the  front— not  by  self-assertion  but  by 
that  will  which  ordains  that  he  who  would  be  iirst 
must  be  the  servant  of  all.    Supremacy  that  is  won 
and  maintained  by  force  and  not  by  the  inherent 
qualities  of  those  claiming  it  betrays  its  own  lack  of 
authority.    This  involves  on  our  part  a  willingness 
to  forego  the  right  to  self-assertion  which  the  law 
might  give  us.    It  means  that  we  must  face  a  worid, 
unprepared  to  receive  our  message,  without  bitter- 
ness, and  without  any  attempt  to  vindicate  ourselves 
by  coercive  measures.    Uur  victory  must  be  won  by 
methods   consistent  with   the   utmost  freedom- 
physical,  intellectual,  moral— of  those  we  win. 

rest  the  Faith  I 

That,  in  brief,  is  what  we  mean  by  Kevolutionary 
Jhristianity.  It  i^  just  the  old  Christianity  uncom- 
)romisingly  applied.  We  are  willing  to  test  the 
'aHdity  of  our  faith  by  putting  it  on  trial  Christi- 
nity  has  so  far  failed  because  its  amazing  prin- 
iples  have  never  been  more  than  timidly  applied. 

principles  of  self-interest  materialistically  inter! 
"  ted  seemed  a  better  guarantee  of  happiness. 
'■Il-intere.st  and  materialism  have  now  failed  us. 
ho  fallacy  of  this  world's  wisdom  is  written  in 
lood  across  the  earth.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  this 
allure  invites  us  to  try  the  neglected  method  of 
aith  and  love  ? 


The  Religion  of  Revolt. 

Christianity  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
weapon  of  the  exploiters.  It  has  been  employed  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  submission.  AVhen  the 
Holy  Alliance  held  its  secret  congress  in 
Vienna  in  18?2,  the  third  article  of  their  treaty 
read  as  follows  : — "Convinced  that  the  principles  of 
religion  (meaning  Christianity)  contribute  most 
powerfully  to  keep  nations  in  that  state  of  passive 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  princes,  the  high 
contracting  parties  declare  it  their  intention  to  sus- 
tain in  their  respective  states  those  measures  which 
the  clergy  may  adopt  with  the  aim  of  ameliorating 
their  own  interests,  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of 
princes." 

The  Church  and  the  Religious  Press  are  being  used 
deliberately  for  the  same  pui"pose  to-day.    In  con- 
sequence, the  responsibility  of  revolt  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  unchurched.  .  It  is  among  them  that 
is  found  the,  banner  of  militant  idealism.    It  is  they 
who  are  redeeming  mankind  from  the  crime  of  ac- 
quiescence and  keeping  alive  the  vision  of  the  pro- 
phets.     We  have,  therefore,  to  correct  this  mis- 
understanding of  the  J'aith.     Its  association  with 
plausible  Timidity  and  unscrupulous  policy  must  be 
broken.    The  Church  must  become  again,  what  it 
once  was,  a  body  dangerous  to  the  designs  of  re- 
actionary statesmen.      The  chanting  of  its  creeds 
must  become  the  death-knell  of  Tyranny.    Its  altar- 
fires  must  signal  from  city  to  city  the  message  of 
revolt.    Its  hymns  shall  ring  out  as  the  battle  songs 
of  the  marching  proletariat.      Men  shall  learn  to 
sing  the  Magnificat  as  now  they  sing  "The  Bed 
Mag."    The  Church  itself  shall  seem  as  menacing 
to  the  hireling  scribes  of  Mammon  as  does  now  the 
Third  International.    Only  so  can  we  justify,  in  an 
age  such  as  this,  our  continued  allegiance  to  the 
Nazarene.    If  He  be  not  the  Leader  of  Revolt,  then 
it  is  true  that  His  day  is  done,  and  the  sectaries  of 
revolution  must  cany  on  the  struggle  unaided  by 
the  message  and  inspiration  of  Christian  faith. 
Better  to  perish  with  them  in  the  last  ditch  of  some 
foiiorn  hope  of  revolutioif  than  to  rot  in  the  pews 
of  a  servile  Church  ! 


As  fur  back  as  history  goes,  Bociety  has  always 
been  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Rulers 
and  tlie  Ruled.  ...  If  the  Rulers  know  that 
the  woi-kers  will  not  fight  each  other,  no  war  will 
ever  be  declared.— Keir  HardII;. 
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Work,  the  Redeemer. 


The  world's  salvation,  we  are  lol.l  .lepe.uls  on  >.,- 
,.,4.'rl  production.  The  gospel  oi  work  is  ben,, 
mem'he.d  with  evangelical  fervour,  the  gv-.nit  o1 
ho  siluation  f-iviuo-  urgency  to  the  message^ 
-Europe  and  the  world."  saul  Mr.  Hoover,  aie 
.  a.Hualh  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  gravest  dangers 
which  has  ever  overtaken  numkind. 

Tl>e  J.ahour  movement,  generally  speaking,  seems 
to  view  work  as  a  necessary  evil  whic^,  we  must  use 

1  our  i.owers  to  decrease.    (Certain  Socialists  have 
o  taken  this  view.     "The  Might  to  be  La.y,  .by 
J>aul  Lafargue.  is  written  from    this  standpoint 
Other  Socialists  have  been  more  fai-seeiug.  ^a>s 
DietKgeu  : 

-Work  is  t),e  na.ne  ol  tho  now  l^rV''"'!];  ^  ^^ni^^h"^v as 

established,  so  did  in  many  contMrK's  Hu -  ncu  'J"^^''^^^^^^^^ 
Work,  boloro  he  couUl  in  our  prosont  aj^o  ^    "^-'j^'  ;  '  ; 
the  throne  and  to  tak(>  the  scept^re  mto  '>;f  '  ' 
is  endowe<l  vitl,  the  attnt.i.tes  oi  tlie  Godhead      th  po« 
and  kn<.«  iedKe.      He  d.d  not  eon,e    to  «  j^'^ 

imnuu-ulate  and  nvira<ulous  way  le  >\^^^Vor  «  Al  - 
and groun  up  in  struKfjle  and  afflut.on  and  sonm  .  A 
thouSi  it  is  he  who  eivilises  man  and  cares  for  Inm  ami 
with  the  promise  to  fullv  reiea|^  ^<lZ 
horids  of  shivery  and  actually  shows  him  the  '''"p^^  f  . 
.«ew  land  from  afar,  yet  the  crown  o  thorns  js  on  his  b.ou 
ami  the  cross  of  contempt  on  his  shoulders. 

Labour  is  pictured  on  the  one  band  as  a  tyrant  sap-, 
plug  the  strength  of  men,  and  on  the  other  hand  as 
the  Deliverer  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for  the  renew- 
ing of  the  world. 

Both  these  views  are  correct. 

Work  is  to-day  the  dread  enemy  of  all  that  is 
finest  in  human  nature.  It  blunts  the  mental 
powers,  robs  us  of  self-expression,  ex^iausts  orir 
physical  powers,  crucifies  our  bodies.  The  sight  of 
a  crowd  of  factory-hands  in  one  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns  is  a  damning  indictment  oi  work 
under  present  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  is  capable,  not  only  of 
relieving  the  world  s  urgent  material  means,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  of  becoming  the  means  of  man  s 
spiritual  deliveif»nee. 

The  increased  production  demanded  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ^om^^ 
labour.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns  forbids 
that  Bevoud  a  certain  point,  an  increase  of  u)urs 
means  a  de"  rease  of  production.  In  order  to  bring 
about  improvement,  both  as  regards  quahtx  an 
Muantitv,  the  motive  of  work  must  changed.  Jt 
Ss  this  motive  power  that  Capitalism  has  neglected, 
and,  in  neglecting,  landed  us  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

To  -et  the  best  out  of  men  you  must  give  res- 
pomsibilifv  and  invite  initiative.  Wage-slave 
e  ies  this.    It  treats  Labour  as  a  commodity  ami 
;n"s       nds,"  with  the  result  that  the  personalit> 


^''"''^i^^ul^  tap  he  aceper  sources  of  human 
^''"''r  \-)n  •  svs  em  which  respects  the  person- 
^Ti  V  of  those  en'ig^l  will  do  that.    You  can  buy 

will  JvWi.h  is.  tl.o        .IvivinR-tun-e  ot  ,ndu*y. 
More,,,.,,  y„u  ,u».i  «ive  Mm  n?';:"^™™' ™od 

™  Ll.of  ^.«rk  at  pveseat  goes  nowhe.^  06 
^iferts  „o  veal,  social  good.  Cbaago  tin!.  aiuL  >ou 
will  awak.-,,  mnv  powers,  pliysicaUnd  mental. 

T|„K    lire    deinaii.l    lor    increased  produ.Uon 

loiir^a  ,11,  .0  ,.s  logical  x^re;:,r»  ■  "s^ste : 
^f^^i^aSojir^eiro  1.:  i:;;qj^ano^ 

s;\:;ii!^.l:;:.;lta^s^s 

and  Futility.  Work  as  it  may  bec-ome  ^y^^  ;  f " J 
says : 

"The  man  who  w,e,ts  a  livelihood  in  the 

.nduraiuo  to  l-'l^ i^v  '  '  ense  of  brotherl.ood  whx 
sciousness  ot  class  unii>  a  .  gonen 
though  less  showy  is  c,u-te       "^-^  .^'"^  lives  at  p 

man  cold." 


Let  me  ciuote  Dietzgen  again 


I 


uX\-hat  authorises  the  people  t"  Mreve      ^Siove'in  bu 
th.  louK  ases  "f  t<.rtu,v--^|^  no^  o-  b  to  ^J-- J  ., 

fifJhr  whuh'  Diet.geu  speak.    Wlien  w 

.learn  I  a   it  is  not  mere  blind  production  for  an> 
tV^n-  thr  anvone,  or  under  any  conditions,  which 
^"2    W  that  man's  spiritual  nature  must  h 

;:2;::ct^lnlndu:!ry,weshiiidis^^^ 

«  mn-  Redeemer  from  physical,  menta  ,  -iijo  moi 
iZa/^m.    IVf ore  work  ca,y.ec^^^ 
ii   must    itseU  be   ledeemcd   from    the  ( ui.s( 
Capitalism. 


H 
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The  Communist  Spirit  in  New  Zealand. 


By  J.  E.  SULLIVAN. 

Quito  :ocontly  Ko.  J.  W.  Burton.  M.A..  at  present  >n 
^  rtana,  and  lorn.eWy  of  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  visited 
tins  eoimtry  All  Socialists  should  read  liis  books,  "The 
Ca  1  ot  the  Pacihc-  .and  "The  Fiji  of  Tc^day."  both  rich  con- 
tribution, to  the  social  history  of  Australasia.  Burton '.s 
"o. k  for  the  -mancipation  of  the  indentured  Hindus  of 
1.1.  stamps  lum  J.S  a  determined  enemy '  of  exploitation. 
He  ,s  more  than  that.  His  pass.on  to  destroy  capit^ilism 
spr.ngs  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  serious  disdple  of  the 
Greatest  Revolutionist,  Jesus  the  Nazarene 


the  Internjvtioiial  spirit,  it  is  tiiry,  who,  like  Lenin,  will 
use  the  peasant  organisations  and  harmonise  the  ideals 
of  the  ^^olker  and  of  the  former  in  one  organis.ition— an 
entirely  diftVrc  nt  thing  from  the  present  Parliamentarr 
s.vstem  which  in  New  Zealand  has  entirelv  lost  its  ofliciencT. 


\h.le  m  England,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  conditions 
I.  .o.  He  rephed,  "A  oomb  ol  Bolshevism  would  do  a  world 
ot  jjood  .\ow  Tliis  apparently  terrorist  statement  is 
thoroughly  colonial  and  quite  consistent  with  the  sentiments 

the  average  colonial. 

In  his  youth  he  was  trained  in  Communism,  lor  in  no 
country-save,  of  couise,  Bussia-has  the  "Bolshevist- 
sp.ni  (meaning  by  that  the  Communist  spint),  so  firm  a  grin 
as  ,n  New  Zealand.    Jf  is  qnite  true  that  the  term  "Bol^ 

th.'hf  ,t"  M  in  New  Zealand,  ncver- 

thehvsa  New  Zealand  is  a  "Bolshevist"  land. 

Her  early  history  is  soaked  in  Communism.  AA'hen  the  rude 

Hawaiian  o.scoyerers  and    founders   of  the    colonv  made 
Aotea  Boa     the.r  island  home  they  established  the  com- 

-nune-  he  pah-  -as  the  very  centre  of  the.r  crude  economic 
e  and  gove.nment.  And  so  cleverly  adapted  to  the 
atu,.al  surroundings  was  the  economic  life  of  the  Maoris, 
ll.at  manv  of  the  first  settlers  who  lived  amongst  them  be- 
came cl:a»,p.ons  of  the  social  order  which  found  room  for 
them  and  v  h-ch  used  them.    The  scattered  tribes,  all  more 

).  less  ^ndept^ndent,  were  forced  to  concentrate  within  the 
h-rger  .,rea  all  efforts  necessary  for  their  separate  existence. 

rhis  tribal  rivalry  ceased,  as,  gradually,  white  men  set- 
tl.ng  among.st  the  various  tribes,  brought  about  friWdly 
relations  fhe  general  result  was  that  the  white  rac-e 
-'entually  accepted  the  same  social  organisation.  Even 
lo-day,  wherever  in  New  Zealand  one  goes,  the  spirit  of 
Communist  division  and  ..ollective  acti^Ttiv  is  even'  her 
^.pparent.    All  over  the  country  are  co-operative  producing 

xietie*,  co-operative  cl^^ese,   butter  and  dried   milk  i^v- 
ior.es,  co-operative  .stores-thc  very  existence  of  which  is  ' 
-ade  necessary  by  the  fact  that,  from  its  savage  beginning 
o  itv  presen    eultx,ral  standard,  New  Zealand  has  fdlo.ecl 

thelatte  '  "'"'^■'^ 

'■I  the  native  pioneer. 

The  ba.ic  laws  of  the  country  are  communistic  in  spirit 
and  appl;cat.on.    The  growth  %f  citv  life  is  givin.^   ,i,  fo 
tunately   the  dominance  to  financial^ntere^^r^.  c  k 
.  mmng  the  war,  the  legislation  of  the  <.ountrv  hat'bX  v  v 
.  -ac  lonary.    To.-yisn.  has  ruled  the  country,'    But  th"s  rule 

l.mt  Of  the  small  larn.ei-prodMce,    there    ,s  the  growinir 

•iu'i  of  t.nsts  and  rini^s  has  mad.-  inevitable  the  union 
■tween   this  native  Commun.sn.  «nd  Socialism,     Tl  i" 

:own  by  the  tact  that  .„  several  of  the  farming  elec  ^ 
.ilrt^emM:""""^"'"^'""  .■^P.esentatives 

Men  like  Henry  Holland  and  Bobert  Sempic  (who  was 
hrntv  ''''7^  ''''  -P-oint  som  i 

Xau  irTT"""".       "'^"''"'^  ^*^'"'>''^  noted 

"heh,  men  who  have.been  loyal  all  thei,  thinking  days  to 


A  suporfitial  knowledge  .-jf  the  countr\-  mav  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  the  people  are  still  satisfied  with  the  existin-' 
order  of  society;  but  to  those  of  us  who  know  both  the 
worker  and  the  farmer,  and  umlerstand  their  camomic 
interdependence,  the  future  of  New  Zealand  is  entirelv 
bound  up  with  the  establishment  of  the  Communist  oi 
"Bolshevist"  state. 

Tlie  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  the  working  idea  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  (himself  no  Socialist)  has  resulted  in  the 
forming  of  a  peasant  proprietorship.  Like  Lenin,  the  Re- 
'.olutionary  leaders  in  New  Zealand  regard  this  sy.stem 
of  tenure  as  the  iiest  possible  until  the  farmeis  themselves 
are  persuaded  that  Socialism  is  better. 

New  Zealand  has  railways,  mines,  and  tiiousands  of  acres 
ol  land—all  administered  by  the  State.    Some  of  the  best 
Mrgin  land  is  held  by  the  State  .and  cannot  be  acquired  bv 
Ji<ndhold»rs.    A  graduated  land  tax  holds  in  check  the  aggre- 
vgation  of  large  estates.    Still  by  the  "State,"  as  at  present 
organised  in  New  Zealand,    is    meant     something  vastlv 
(l:fteivnt  from  the  Coinn.unist  State.     New  Zealand  is  a 
Capitalist  State,  controlling,  in  the  interests  of  the  few  and 
not  for  ihe  people,  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
But  the  transition  from  State  Socialism  to  Communism  "is 
manifestly  simple,  and  although  the  present  Gorernment 
may  violate  the  laws  and  dispose— as  it  did  during  the  war— 
of  so.r.e  of  the  Crown  lands,  yet  the  showing  thus  of  the 
hand  of  Capitalism  stimulates  the  spii  it  of  revolt  and  there- 
fore determines  the  new  order  of  Communism.  State 
Socialism  has  failed  miserably  in  New  Zealand ;  as  it  must 
iail  everywhere.    Only  Revolution  whicli  gives  control  and 
administration  to  the  people  can  establish,  for  the  nation's 
good,  all  industries,  sources   of    production,    and  natural 
uealth.    Communism  is  the  next  social  development  in  New 
Zealand,  and  she  cannot  hut  accept  it.    Let  those  who  talk 
so  much  of  State  enterprise  on  reformist  lines,  reflect  that 
m  Ne«   Zealand  whicli  is  specially  favoured  for  social  ex- 
periments, State  control  has  completely  failed  to  benefit  the 
n  as,ses.    Rather  has  it  been  a  splendid  tool  in  the  hand.s 
ol  capitalism.    No  real  good  comes  from  compromise  Only 
the  i-evoiuvion    ^hich   completely  destroys    capitalism  can 
clear  the  way,  and  create  the  conditions  in  which  Socialism 
according  to  thn  Bolsuevist  school  can  be  established.  New 
Zealand  is  sick  of  reformist  government.    For  twenty  year.s 
It  has  tried  it;  and  the  per)ple  are  oppressed  with  heavy 
t;,xatiou  and  exploited  by  big  interests.  'She  looks  to-dav  to 
the  social  revolution—the  iue\itable  outcome  of  which  will 
be  a  StUc  )n  Russian  .Bolsjievist  or  Communist  lines. 


lou  can  materially  assi.sl  iis  it  you  will  arrau«-e 
or  the  salo  of  the  "Crusader"  at  auv  Conferences. 
lonKros.sos,    „r    larg-e    public    meetiu^^s    in  vour 


History  slands  slill  because  she  f^afhers  foive  for 
ii  {i'reot  catystiiophe.— DiETZGEN. 


THE  CRUSADEk 


Friday,  July  9tk,  1920.' 


Bookland.    Sermons  in  Stones. 


Tht'ic  are  other  books  than  novels  whicli  one  is 
tempted  to  begin,  .by  i  urn  in-  to  the  last  paiies. 
'"Man    and   His  :Jiiuldin«;s      by    i.    S.  Atlee, 
A.ll.I.B.A.  (Swarthiuore  Tress,  (is.  net),  is  one  ot 
them  '  Mr  Atlee's  earlier  chaptei^s  are  on  l':<!yi)tum, 
Greek,  and  Toman  nrchitecture.    The  next  section 
deals  with  Gothic,  lollowino-  which  hejias  some- 
ihiii"-  to  sav  concerning'  the  classic  revival.  ihe 
..eiieval  readers'  interest  in  the  biuldmos  of  the  past 
will,  however,  be  <;reatly  quickened  when  he  has 
read  what  Mr.  Atlee  has  to  say  about  tliose  which 
he  passes  every  day.    "From  the  known  to  the  un- 
known."   We  can  trace  the  connection  between  a 
slave  society  and  a  certain  ty^ie  of  arcliitecture  bet- 
ter after  our  author  lias  pointed  out  why  Capitahsm 
builds  in  such  and  such  a  way.    And  so,  at  the  risk 
cf  beiiiK  liowled  down,  I  would  say,  to  anyone  uot 
particularly  excited  about  arcliitecture  but  thriU- 
ingly  alive  to  the  ugliness  and  meanness  of  modern 
civilisation,  beuin  at  the  end  of  this  book.    A  pass- 
age like  this  will  make  you  think  about  brick  and 
■  mortar  in  terms  of  social  and  moral  valuei?. 

Vllladom. 

•'The,  purpose  oi'  tlio  shop  is  not  primarily  housing  or 
warehousing,  just  as  the  pu:i>ose  of  the  newspaper  is  not 
primarily  the  giving  of  nowy :  in  each  rase  it  is  adver- 
tisement. 

"Now   in  pre-capitalist   times  men's   Imiklings  taught 
indeed  and  insisted  and  heckoned,  hut  not  to  proclaim 
men's  own  proficiencies;  and  their  theme  «as  prophecy 
not  profits.    It  is  the  difference  hetween  the  preacluM'  .and 
the  cheap-jack— the  theme  is  everything,  the  test  sincerity. 

"In  doiiies'tic  arehitecturo  the  same  cliaracter  is  appa- 
rent, but  in  a    less  pronounced   degree.      In  snhurban 
dwellings  snobbery  is  the  principal  I'lotive^    Hen>  are  rows 
and  rows  of  villas  at  £60  trying  to  look  like  then  betters 
flt  £80— not  nnsuccessfuUy  till  you  see  their  backs  troni 
the  railway.    In.  each  there  is  a  front  room  with  walnut 
suite  of  furniture,  photogra\ ures  after  Maud  Goodman, 
Elslev   Blair  I^ighton.    Not  only  the  outsides  are  identi- 
cal, the  Insides  Me  similar— in  none  is  there  any  aim 
apparent  but  that  of  making  the  best  possible  an 
exhibition  of  ".substitutes"  scaixely  distinguishable  (it  is 
hoped)  from  the  real  article.    In  all  t!ie  best  room  by  tar 
is  the  kitchen.      There  utility  is  the  guiding  motive- 
making  a  show  is  af  less  importance  than  making  a  puU- 
•  din-r     Things  there    are    made  to    be  used,  furniture, 
uteSsils,  fittings  have  been  chosen  because  they  were  use- 
ful, ami  as  a  result  the  impression  that  is  made  is  an 
impression  of  satisfaction,  of  interest  and  -''^^ 
is  action,  not  acting.    Scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  ho  se 
do  the  needs  and  preterences  of  the  inhabitants  come  out, 
the  little  houses  P.re  expressionless.    But  it  wow'd  ^ 
.rrave  error  to  suppose  that  Ix^-ausc  these  little  pats,  ot 
bHcks  do  not  express  the  personality  of  their  occupier 
there  is  no  personality  to  express.   Every  dweller  all  do«n 
the  street  has  his  unique  point  of  view,  his  pet  projects, 
his  ideas  of  him,self,  and  of  his  neighbours-grotesque, 
fantaitic,  appealing,  at  any  rate  supremely  interesting: 
bat  h«  lannU  express  them  through  his  surroundings. 
Still  better   as  an  illustration   of   the  author's 
method  of  tracing  a  connection  between  a  style  of 
architecture,   and  the  economic  conditions  untlei 
which  it  is  produced  take  this  contrast  between 

the  Sky-scraper  and  the  Cathedral! 

"The  distinctive  feature  of  modern  civilisation  is  the 
omphaois  thai  it  lays  on  production,  and  above  all  pioduc- 


in  which  they  woi-rihipiH^d." 

Hivino-    digested   these    criticisms   of  modern 
building:  the  -ippetite  is  whetted  for  e-Plo^^^^^ 
workin-  out  of  the  same  connection  m  the  dim  le 
e       of  the  past.    And  tur.nng  back  the  pag.s^- 
discover   whv   m    Ancient    Euypt   the  Pjiamuls 
a  s   ned  this  shape,  why  the  interiors  of  Egyptian 
em       were  dark,  why  those  of  Greece,  on  the  con- 
r    v   were  open  to  the  light  and  the  sweep  o  the 
i  d        The  perfection    within  certain   limits  o 
Greek  art  is  Jxplained  by  reference  to  th^  socia 
ixieeit  ait  \    J;_.  Rome's    militarism  and 

Z^;?^"mil  ^^^^  -'^'-^  be  related.  The 
•hJu^I  significance  ..f  Gothic  ^^f^^^'^ 
111  maiiv  other  wavs  we  are  enabled  to  read  those 
sermons  hi  stoneV  which  every  generation  has 
-preached  to  its  successors. 

Art  and  Socia!  Conditions. 

Mr  Atlee  goes  .^o  tar  -as  to  .say  tl-at  before  we  can 
oet  good  ait  we  must  revolutionise  society-  It  is 
a  hard  lesson"  he  say.>, 

^  ,h  in  the  evening,  or  fags  at  Iwal  government,  oi  even 
(•  ub  in  t;  earner  meetings,  he  is  doing  more  to  ad- 

,u    Sfijr  an  he  ^tains  .  .1.  lun^s  at 

t'i^^^^^^^^^-^-^  l!'*^  worker^ is  fre« 
tL  very  besi!  work  that  is  donfe  must  be  second  best. 
\s  Mr    Atlee  points    out,    Ruskin  and  Morris 
3e-;iised  this  and  the  latter  "turned  from  the  ham  i- 
woik  lie  loved  to  the  agitation  and  organisation  he 
l  ated  to  the  stupidity  of  crowds,  the  irritability  o± 
^Xtlonaries,  all  th.  inevitable  -eaniie^es^ 
make  the  best  causes  hii^d  to  stick  to,  and  that  Us 
h  .ir  adherents  more  than  the  most  ±"-""«"«X 
cution  "    It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  of  thi 
volume  can  write.    Fortunately  his  pages  are  no 
oa  led  with  technical  terms  and  those  nnversed 
he  mvsteries  of  architecture  can  enjoy  tire  lipok  i 
p  te  of  their  ignorance.    The  freshness  of  the^them 
the  style  of  the  wa-xter  ^l^o^l/.f^J^^L     ;  f 
public  for  this  particular  issue  of    The.  thnstia 
Revolution  Series." 


Any  person  under  the  age  ot  thirty  w:ho,  havi 
any  knowledge  of  the  existing  '^^^'^l^'^  ^ 

a  revolutionist,  is  an  infenor.-BERNARD  bHAW. 


Friday,  July  9tb,  1920.  THE  CRUSADER. 

Correspondence. 


"THE  DOMESTIC  REVOLUTION." 

Dear  Editor,  J""^'  23,  1920. 

1  have  read  with  a  very  great '  measuve  of  interest  the 
.Trtifle  bv  "Peter  the  Hermit"'  in  your  issue  of  June  IBtli, 
entitled  "The  Domestic  Revohition,"  and  I  am  constrained 
to  ask  you  if  this  letter,  in  which  I  have  written  views  upon 
the  question  of  the  development  of  relations  between  men 
and  wwnen  which  have  lain  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time,  but 
V  hieh  I  have,  oxcusablv  enough  perhaps  in  view  of  the  pre- 
judice existing  in  the  minds  of  most  people  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, refiainetl  from  expressing,  may  be  published  in  your 
columns y  Peter  the  Hermit  encourages  one  to  pursue  a  dis- 
cussion, and  1  feel  that  to  remain  silent  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  to  me  as  one  woman,  but 
to  all  women,  would  be  cowardly. 

I  followed  Peter  the  Hermit's  article  right  through  to  the 
jioint  where  he  'or  shePj  ventured  to  expound  what  might  he 
the  Christian  line  of  development  of  Uomestic  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women  with  every  disposition  to  agree.  It  is, 
however,  where  the  analogy  is  drawn  of  Christ  the  Bride- 
groom that  I  diverge.  That  analogy  has  reference  t©  Christ 
and  His  Church;  but  Peter  the  Hermit  assumes  that  the 
application  of  the  analogy  to  human  affairs  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relrftion  of  the  husband  to  his  wife.  Such  an  applica- 
tion would  iippear  to  be  stunewhat  arbitrarily  drawn.  True, 
Christ  declariKl  Himself  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  but 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  He  would  not  be  spoken  of  as 
the  Bridegroom  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  instance,  or  any 
othei  single  church.  Correspondingly,  therefore,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  analogy  should,  it  .seems  to  me,  be  sought 
rather  in  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  th«  relation  of  an  individual  man  to  one  wife.  For  it 
would  seem  that,  in  our  present  society,  in  which  women 
greatly  out-number  men,  tliis  wider  application  of  the  sacra- 
mental aspect  of  the  marriage  relation  is  not  only  permis- 
sible, or  probably  the  right  one;  but  that  it  is  actually  the 
inevitably  essential  and  unmistakably  right  one.  At  pre- 
sent our  monogamous  system  of  marriage  denies  to  at  least 
half  our  women  the  right  of  marriage  at  all.  It  is  as  if  the 
Bridegroom  cut  off  half  the  churches  of  Christendom,  and 
declared  that  they  could  have  no  part  in  union  with  Him. 
S<.«  much  for  the  basis  of  the  application  of  the  analog}'  of 
Christ  the  Bridegroom,  and  the  plane,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sacramenial  relationship  between  men  and  women  in  mar- 
riage upon  which  Peter  the  Hermit  founds  his  theory  of 
the  line  of  Christian  development  of  marriage. 

But  one  may  perhaps  introduce  the  moral  issue  2^  having 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Christian  theory  of  marriage  : 
an  issue  which  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  in  the  interests 
of  the  health  and  wholesomeness  of  social  life,  if  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  happiness  and  contentment  and  welfare  of 
the  units  of  society.  The  ruling  factor  in  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  women  out-number  men  by  at  least  two  to  one, 
and  our  monog'imous  system  of  marriage  therefore  creates 
a  condition  in  v.hich  men  are  sought  after  by  women  with 
quite  unhealthy  zest.  All  women  have  an  equal  right  to 
aspire  to  marry,  and  they  in  fact  exercise  this  right  with 
such  energy  that  society  is  cursed  by  the  excessive  degree 
in  which  women  cultivate  and  practise  the  arts  of  competi- 
tion. Such  abnormality  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a 
social  disease  morally  and  spiritually,  and  when  one  reflects 
ujwn  the  prevalence  of  illicit  love,  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  denial  to  large  numbers  of  women  of  participation  in 
marriage,  one  recognises  the  danger  physically  ais  well.  We 
^lavo  no  right  to  expect  one  woman  more  than  another  to 
forego  her  ambition  to  marry  and  become  a  mother  of  men. 
Making  all  allowance  for  certain  women  who  do  not  desire 
marriage,  the  majority  do  desire  it,  and  as  economic  condi- 
tions alter,  will  increasingly  desire  it. 

Now,  Peter  the  Hermit  hints  that  the  antithesis  of  mono- 
gamy is  lust,  but  surely  it  will  not  seriously  be  maintained 
that  thij  i.s  necessarily  so.  Whether  the  alternative  be  poly- 
gamy Or  free  love,  neither  can  be  said  to  be  necessarily  lust. 
And  in  any  case,  the  protagonists  of  monogamy  have  no  right 
to  cast  that  .stone,  for  I  would  assert  that  monogamy  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  safeguard  of  morality.    How  many  people 


would  honestly  deny  that  men  and  women  under  the  cloak 
of  iiiairiage  arc  living  in  a  stat<'  of  extreme  immorality,  in- 
(tulging  in  altogether  uniestiainetl  lictence':'  I  would  even 
fiiitlier  cliallcngc  the  morality  of  monogamy  on  the  ground 
that  when  the  love  that  brought  two  together  ceaw's  to 
exi.st,  continued  association  of  the  two  becomes  immoral; 
and  that,  lovcv  being  the  siinction  for  niarriage,  to  dony  it 
wlK'Tiexcr  and  between  whomsoever  it  exists  is  equally 
iiiiiiioral.  ^ 

Peter  the  H'?rmit  suggests  also  that  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  is  the  final  issue  which  demands  the 
life-time  association  of  one  man  and  woman,  the  parents  of 
those  children.  There  is  nothing  in  polygamy  or  free  love 
which  need  part  the  father  or  the  mother  from  his  or  her 
children  or  diminish  their  care  for  them.  Young  children 
will  always  need  the  mother'  most ;  and  the  .school  demands 
ihc  older  child  for  the  greater  part  of  its  life.  The  only 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
parents,  and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
tyi)e  of  domestic  establishment  that  i.i  set  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  dpes  monogamy  provide  a  faultless 
safes-uard  for  the  interests  of  the  children  ?  Are  not  exces- 
sive licence,  illicit  love,  mothers  overburdened  with  too  many 
(hildren  all  conditions  of  monogamic  marriage,  very  serious 
menaces  to  the  welfare  of  children,  both  physically  and 
morallv?  One  might  say  much  more,  if  one  did  not  fear  to 
protract  this  letter  to  too  great  length.  But  I  feel  that  an 
open  discussion  of  this  question  miglit  perhaps  be  most  help- 
ful in  ventilating  a  very  uncomfortable  and  distressing  state 
of  affairs  and  also  in  removing  from  our  minds  any  serious 
error  in  thought.  I  trust  therefore  that  you,  dear  Editor, 
will  either  allow  this  letter  to  appear  in  your 
columns,  or  perhaps  invite  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
through  vour  paper. — Yours  sincerely,  Dora  M.  Henwood. 

[The  writer  of  this  letter  -n  legarding  as  "the  ruling  factor 
ill  the  situation"  the  fact  that  "women  out-nun.ber  men  by 
at  least  two  to  one"  is  basing  her  argument  on  conditions 
that  are  not  natural  but  have  been  created  by  war  and 
other  social  evils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  many  male  as 
female  children  are  born.  To  allow  conditions  thus  created 
to  change  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  as  if  we  made  murder 
an  excuse  for  cannibalism.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  men 
and  women  to  imite  to  abolish  those  evils  which  have  placed 
women  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to-day? — Ed.] 


"TO  ABOLISH  WAR." 

Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  B.A.,  of  Bloomsbury  Central 
Church,  writes : — 

"With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  you  are  wrong. 
The  chief  thing  that  attracted  many  of  ns  who  are  of  your 
^■iew  is  that  v\e  demanded  full  disarmament  of  all  nations. 
The  international  police  ii  only  in  Mr.  Stead's  view  a  means 
toward*  that,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  it  until  all  the 
world  becomes  pacifist.  His  passion  for  peace  is  as  great  as 
yours.  Read  his  book  and  you  will  see.  Of  course,  I  pro- 
tected to  him  against  the  police.  But  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing and  as  far  as  I  know  we  were  the  first  to  approach  the 
Government — and  I  think  prayer  was  answered.  I  have 
determined  to  hit  for  peace  wherever  I  can,  whether  I  can 
swallow  the  programme  of  my  allies  or  not.  I  eat  the 
bread  and  fling  away  the  grit.  To  make  England  sober  I 
would  back  up  everything  from  Public  House  Reform  to 
Prohibition,  and  to  abolish  the  curse  of  war  I  would  back 
everybody  from  Herbert  Stead  to  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson. 
But  the  curse  of  it  all  is  that  so  few  do  anything  and  I  could 
not  fail  to  back  up  an  appeal  for  complete  disarmament.  God 
bless  you." 


Conscious,  .sy.stematie  oro-anisation  of  social 
labour  is  iha  redeemer  of  modern  times, — Dietzgen. 
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Friday,  J,uly  9tli,  1920. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

TO  I»R0\JNC1AL  Sl'EAKKKS.  — 11  an.v  sp«>«kpis  not 
living  in  London  would  he  willing  to  give  help  in  our  proiKi- 
ganda.  work  for  even  a  lew  days  <luring  iho  next  tln-p(> 
iiiontit.t,  \\o  should  1k«  very  gratofiil.  Tho  secretary  has  been 
asked  to  givo  help  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  hut  that 
can  only  1k'  arranged  if  additional  assistanoe  can  he  ohtaine<i 
in  I>ondon.  We  should  gladly  pro\  ide  hospitality  for  any 
speala.'rs  who  aie  williij^  to  aid  us  in  our  woik.  W'e  are 
glad  to  say  that  M  rs.  "Strewns,  of  Dovercoiirt.  is  already 
sj)eaJ<ing  for  us. 

OPEN  AIR  MISSIOX.  One  or  two  changes  have  been 
niach^  in  the  times  and  places  of  meetings,  as  will  be  seen  in 
'the  following  list FH JDAY;  July  9th:— At  6  p.m.,  Marble 
Arch:  Marjory  Bonar,  Basil  Tritton  ;  at  8  p.m.,  Waltham- 
stow,  Hoe  Street:  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  at  8  p.m.,  Kilbum, 
The  Orangcway:  Ivy  Sheldon,  Dorothy  (strcvons.  SATUR- 
DAY, lOth  : — Vt  H  p.m.,  Ealing  Broadway,  corner  of  Offoid 
Road:  Alfred  Cordell.  Sl'NDAY.  lUh:— At  no<m,  Le.vton- 
^tone,  The  Green  Man:  C.  Paul  (iliddon ;  at  3.30  ]).ni., 
l.lanipstead,  outside  Jack  Straw's  Castle:  Majjory  Bonar, 
Dorothy  .^trevens ;  at  8.1.j  p.m.,  Tottenham,  outside  the 
Kiiends'  Meeting  House:  H.  W.  (ireen.  MONDAY,  12th  :~ 
At  8  p.m.,  l.evtonstone,  outside  The  Green  Man  :  ('. 
Paul  Gliddon.  TTESDAY,  lath  :— At  6  p.m.,  Marble  Arch: 
Alfred  Cordell,  Dorothy  Strevens;  at  8  p.m.,  Forest  Gate: 
C.  Paul  Gliddon,  A.  White;  at  8  p.m.,  Clapton,  corner  of 
Kenuinghall  Boad  and  Upper  Clapt<m  Uoad:  H.  W.  Green, 
K.  Aleock  Hush.  WEDNESDAY,  1-1  th  :~Cat ford,  neia- 
Town  Hall:  Horace  Fuller,  iU-v.  H.  W.  Sorensen.  THURS- 
DAY, loth:— At  ()  p.m.,  Marble  Arch:  C.  Paul  Gliddon; 
Kentish  Town  :  cornei-  of  Leighton  Road  and  Keniish  Town 
Road:  R<'v.  R.  W.  Sorensen;  Whit<'chapel,  corner  of  Sydney 
Street  and  Whitechapel  High  Street:  Hev.  Fiank  Fimham. 
FHIDAY,  IGth:— At  6  p.m.,  Marble  Arch:  Rev.  H.  CKpl- 
meis,  Alfrinl  Cordell;  at  8  p.m.,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  Street: 
Hev.  R.  W.  Sorensen;  at  8  p.m.,  Kilburn,  The  Giangewav: 
ivy  Sheldon,  C.  Paul  Gliddon. 

'      C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Rrd  Lion  Square,  W.G.I. 


HAVE  YOU 

SEEN  TO  IT  THAT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBKAKY 
IN    YOUR    L(X;AlvFrY    HAS    A    COPY  OF 

THE  CRUSADER? 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 


J.  R.,  The  "Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4,  makes  the 
iollowing  offers: — 

Motor  Cycle  wanted,  lightweight   2-stroke  preferred-  full 

IJartictdar.s  and  price. 

Gas  Cooker,  coud)ined  with  gas  fire  in  door;  copper  water 
tank  at  side  w  it!i  tap;        or  excliange  anything,  u.seful. 

Set  Iron  Bedsteads — Couch  upholstered  in  leather — 4.  .small 
chairs — 1  ea.sy  ehair-  smt  working  man's  home;  what 
offers.^ 

Singer  Sewing  MacKlne,  tneadle,  wants  little  attention;  what 
offers  in  exchange!' 

House  Painter  and  Paperhanger  will  give  any  advice  and  in- 
stiuctions  by  post,  gratis,  or  practical  help  for  out  of 
pocket  exiK-n.ses,  at  convenient  times. 

For  Sale,  Army  Bell  Tent,  in  fair  condition;  any  offer. 
Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  you  want  help  or  sugges- 
tions?  Write  me. 


For  Sale,  full-size,  hand-knitted,  black  Sports  Coatj  priop, 
I-,3  3s.— Apply  J.N.H.,  '  Crusader  "  Office,  23  Brid« 
Lane,  E.C.4. 
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INTRODUCTION  BY  ROBERT  .SMILLIE. 


"Headers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  who 
writes  in  the  preface  that  from  be{|inuing  to  end  there  is 
no  bitterness  here ;  only  a  firm  hold  on  essential  and 
connected  trutlis.  In  a  world  swaying  as  does  ours  at 
present,  to  its  unstable  foundation,  shaken  and  shattered, 
storm-swept  and  drifting  before  the  storm,  this  quality 
of  firm  connectednes.s  of  mind,  of  steady  direction  to  a 
purpose,  is  above  all  price.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  life 
or  in  literature."— Cow  won  Sense. 


FIRST  EDITION  RAPIDLY  SELLING  OUT. 
ORDER  AT  ONCE. 
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Particular!  about  the  C'.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  fellowship  (Irganisrr, 
C'kriitian  Commonwealth  Vellowship,  23,  Bride 
Line,  London,  E.VA<,  enclosimj  ttamped 
addressed  envJope.  The  imniraum  annual 
iubscriptiont  for  new  members  is  Is.  bd.  It 
is  fellowship  Jor  alt  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  lladgns, 
tendanls,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  1«.  each. 
Tnttagr-  2d. 

The  addresi  oj  all  viembers  of  the  C.C.f.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi. wealth 
Fellowship,  2-3,  hride  Lane,  London,  EC.l^.  Put  your  number 
ar.d  initiah  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

Our  League  of  Ptayer. 

It  is  quite  evident  tliat  tlie  cull  to  share  togettiei-  in  llie 
Fellowship  of  Prayer    has  awakened  a    response  in  inan.\ 
hearts  in  the  C.C.F.    There  is  a  sfeong  wind  of  desire  l)h)\v- 
iiiy;  through  tiie  Fellowship,  a  breath  that  will  carry  us  into 
now  and  daring    adventures;  tiiis    is  no    journey  for  the 
cautious,  but  a  ventuie  in  which  we  may  well  expect  to  be 
led  we  know  not  whither,  and  to  find  ourselves  facing  tasks 
■1(1  duties  of  which  we  never  dreamed.    As  850  (Skegniss) 
U"9: — "God  is  ble.'-sing  the  Fellowship,  and  you  will  .=ee 
ater  things.     On»   longs  to    understand    more  of  the 
spiritual  laws.''    May  we  not  do  tiiis    as    we    share  our 
experiences  y 

Thinking  Together. 

We.  of  the  C.C.F.  have  al'vays  to  lemeiuber  tliat  the  e 
are  many  types  of  mind  among  us  and  that  the  phraseology 
used  will  differ  accordingly.  The  beauty  of  Fellowship  is 
that,  thougli  it  is  many-sided  and  many-coloured,  like  a 
prism,  yet  it  is  one,  and  irradiated  by  the  <,ne  Sun.  llius 
we  have  by  us  a  letter  from  a  miner  in  Newcastle  (,C.C  F. 
3*29)  who  "says: — "I  have  so  little  time  at  present;  we  are 
so  very  busy  and  it  is  late  l)ef'ore  I  get  home  at  nights.  But 
our  prayers  are  for  evei-y  success  to  the. paper  with  its  glad 
tidings  of  the  Fatherhooil  of  God,  and  of  the  tiue  fellowship 
of  all."  And  beside  it  one  from  a  h<ime-keeppr  in  the  heart 
of  Devonshire  (C.C.F.  817)  who  adds  to  her  letter  accepting 
responsibility  of  making  a  centre  of  Fellowship  in  her 
tiict,  this: — "I  am  a  great  beJiever  in  silent  prayer,  aii, 
.aii-aiid-out  New  Thoughtist.  fii-mly  (,f  opinion  that  Co-opera- 
tivn  Thoiight  of  every  kind  w  ill  help  I  rii  g  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Reavcn  on  this  beautiful  earth."  .")119  (Nottingham)  be- 
lieves that  "Christian  Fellowship  is  the  only  means  of 
attoiiiing  that  ideal  to  w  hicli  the  world  is  stri\  ing,  and  the 
ftltimate  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  arrive  only  by  that  means. 
If  [  can  therefore  do  anytling,"  he  says,  "to  furtlitM-  the 
cause,  or  be  of  assistance  to  any  Fellow,  1  ^hall  only  be  too 
glad  to  offer  my  help  and  experience." 

Some  Difficulties. 

How  clearly  2796  (Mansfield)  e:hoes  cur  thoughts  when 
he  says:  "In  the  distractions  of  everyda.v  life  one  gets  'out 
of  tune.'  I  know  that  a  short  time  for  iricditation  each  day 
would  t^^'ud  to  lestore  one's  [wi'-e,  and  get  one  more  iji  tnno, 
with  things  spiritual ;  the  desire  is  there,  but  the  v-  ill  to  per- 
form is  not  always  exercised  as  it  should  be."  While  2395 
(New  South  Wales)  wrote  us:  "The  prayer  circle  appeals 
very  persistentl.y,  but  I  fear  to  commit  myself,  because  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  time  a!id  opportunity  for  the 
meditative  hour.  Whenever  ixjssible  I  retire  to  my  room  for 
an  hour  aft<^r  lunch.  I)ut  an  attempt  to  fix  my  mind  on  an.v 
subject  for  meditation  .sends  me  to  sleep."  Again,  1299 
(Behar),  who  has  done  splendid  work  in  India,  says  of  the 
liOague  of  Prayer:  •'!  don't  care  to  join  it.  I  cannot  perhaps 
tell  you  just  why;  the  spirit  of  it  I  am  in  perfect  sympathy 
with,  and  indeed  T  have  been  trj-ing  to  act  and  live  in  accord- 
ance with  it  for  over  twenty-five  years.  I  find  that  forms 
are  rather  a  bondage  than  a  helj)  now,  though  there  was  a 
time  when  I  felt  differentl.v.  It  is  a  purely  individual  mat- 
ter and  I  think  we  all  pass  through  various  phases,  each  <  f 
which  has  its  own  most  appropriate  method.  It  does  not 
make  the  least  difference  to  my  feelings  of  sympathy  with 
•  11  who  do  belong  to  the  League  of  Prayer  and  at  heart  I 

I  entirely  with  yo,u,  though  not  in  form." 


Stir  into  Flame. 

Theie  is  a  smouldering  fire  in  the  lie:ut  of  the  C.C.F.  Its 
presence  has  already  done  gieat  things.  Who  i-liall  j-iny  what 
will  happen  when  it  leaps  into  liame!' 

"Stir  me,  Oh!  stii'  me,  Lord — 1  eaie  not  how, 
liuL  stir  niy  lieai't  in  jjassion  for  the  w  or'.<l ; 
Stir  me  to'give,  to  go,  hut  most  to  pray. 

"Stir  me,  Oh!  stir  uie,  Lord,  till  all  my  heart 
Is  filled,  w  ith  strong  compassion  for  these  souls. 

Till  Thy  compelling  'must'  drives  nie  to  pray. 
Till  Thy  constraining  Lo\e  reach  to  the  poles 

Far  North  and  South,  in  bu^■ning,  deep  desii-e. 

Till  Fast  and  West  are  caught  in  l.,ove's  great  fire. 

"Stir  me,  Oh  !  stir  me,  Lord,  for  I  can  see 
Thy  glorious  triumph  day  begin  to  lireak ; 

The  dawn  already  gilds  the  Fastern  sky; 
Oh,  watching  ones,  ari.se,  awake!  awake! 

Oh!  ^-tir  us,  Lord,  'as  heralds  of  the  day, 

Foi-  night  is  past — our  King  is  on  His  way." 

Further  particulars  of  the  League  of  Prayer  will  l,o  gladly 
sent  to  anyone  interested,  on  leceipt  of  a  stamix^d  addressed 
eiixelope. 

Introductions. 

.5413  (Birch  Ishind,  B.C.),  who  has  been  in  Canatla  1(5 
years,  describes  himself  as  a  "common  dub,"  "no  scholai-, 
but  scholfirl.v  .subjects  interest  me."  He  is  a  stationmaster, 
"interested  in  everything  except  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matics."   He  hopes  to  be  able  to  cheer  some  lonely  person. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

Will  3."34  (Cheltenham)  link  with  S.>0  (Skegness)  who  is 
much  interested  in  all  forms  of  handwork. 

o:Vd7  (London),  aged  26,  wishes  to  link  with  a  young  lady 
w  ho  would  like  to  join  a  Christian  Communal  Golonv.  He 
is  a  CO. 

5109  (Canterbury)  asks  if  any  Fellow  co\ild  allow  him  the 
use  of  a  tent  or  hut  for  two  or  tliree  weeks  in  Augu,st  or 
September,  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Holidays. 

8.}()  (Skegness)  will  be  glad  to  welcome  Fellows  irom  the 
^Jidland.s  and  elsewhere  to  her  cottage  for  a  restful  holiday, 
il'  terms  can  be  arranged. 

4001  ( Wargiave-on-Thames)  offers  exchange  o6  holiday.s 
w  ith  Fellows  by  the  sea  ;  her  home  i,s  close  to  the  river  and 
station. 

4379  and.  UiBO  (Codicote,  Herts)  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
vegetarians  to  theii'  cottage  for  holidays  or  week-ends.  A 
lovely  di.strict  for  cyclists  and  ramblers.  They  hope  to  pro- 
\  ide  for  camping  out  also. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  witli  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
scription-si: — J.W.  (Birmingham,  2s.  fkl.) ;  E.B.H.  (Black- 
burn, Is.  (xL);  L.B.P.  (Codicote,  2s.  6d.) ;  L.M.M.  (Cfxli- 
cot<>,  2s.  (xl.);  A.B.  (Balham,  2s.  6d.) ;  E.R.  (Chelten^iam, 
3s.);  E.M.G.  (Exeter,  Is.  6d.) ;  A.W.  (Bradford,  2s.  6d.) ; 
M.E.C.  (Knebworth,  is.  bd.) ;  D.T.  (F.  Dulwich,  2s.  (xl.t , 
S.J.W.  (Bexhill,  2.s) ;  M.P.  ami  Q.P.  (Bowes  Park,  Is.  each) ; 
.).B.  (Heme  Bav,  2s.);  A.J. P.  (Northallerton,  Is.  6d.)  , 
M.A.M  (Hackney,  2s.  6d.) :  F.McG.  (Glasgow,  os.) ;  A.L. 
( Dormanstown,  2s.);  C.S.E,  (Mornsev,  2s.  fckl.);  R.B.  (Skeg- 
ness, .-)3.);  F.S.  (Chalk  Farm.  2s.  (kl.) ;  .J.H.A.  (Barrhead, 
2s.);  F.M..C.  (Wargrave,  Is.  6d.). 

V.  e  wel.'ome  rhe  following  new  members  : — G.P.  (Glouces- 
ter, 5409,  2s.  (xl.);  C.K.  (Aberdeen,  5411,  Is.  6d.). 

We  ack.iow li-dge,  with  thank.s,  tlie  following  donations  to 
oiir  Literature  and  Stamp  Fund  : — A.M.H.  (Bilthoven.  £'l)  ; 
K.B.H.  (B4ackburn,  Is.  6d.> ;  A.W.  (Bradfoid,  Is.)  ;  W.O.T. 
(Paignton,  Pd.>;  H.A.C.  (Marlborough,  2s.  6d.);  R.H. 
(Fromantle,  3s.  fxl.) ;  F,.B.  'Manchester,  Is.)-  W.F.L. 
(Mansfield,  3s.);  A.C.  (Woolwich,  2s.  6d.) ;  L.R.  (llfra- 
combe,  £1);  E.M.D.  (Grira.sbv,  Is.). 
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Our  Guest  from  Vienna. 

Miss  Kdith  Crolin  sonds  us  the  following  account  of  one  of 
tho  childivn  lecontly  arrived  in  this  country  from  Austria  :— 

"She  was  very  tirwl  when  she  arrived,  very  hungry  and  a 
little  tearful.  It  was  not  surprising,  for  she  had  had  a  long, 
hot  iournev  from  Sandwich,  a  hasty  meal  at  St.  Martm  s-m- 
the-Field  Church  «()oms,  and  then  another  licmr  s  .loniney 
thiough  London.  But  after  she  had  had  a  good  tea,  .she  re- 
covered with  remarkahle  rapidity,  investigated  every  cornei' 
of  the  house  and  played  ))all  for  an  hour  in  the  garden. 

"Since  then,  Helen  has  shed  no  more  tears,  except  just  a 
few  when  she  gave  us  a  note  from  her  mother  m  whicli  s  lo 
thanked  the  unknown  foster  parents  in  particular  and  the 
English  in  general  for  their  kindness  to  the  children  ol 
Vienna. 

"It  is  obvious  that  Helen's  mother  has  done  her  very  best 
for  her  children  There  is  a  little  sister  of  four  at  homo 
who,  Helen  proudly  .tells  us,  has  straight  legs,  and  not 
rickets  like  the  majority  of  young  \  lennese  children.  Hut 
she  won't  be  any  fatter  when  I  go  home,  like  1  shall  be, 
Helen  explained. 

"One  fears  this  is  only  too  true,  for  the  only  niilk  they 
have  is  condensed,  and  that  is  a  ruinous  price.  Ihe  only 
meat  thev  get  is  corned  beef  (m  Sundays,  not  every  Sunday 
as  it  is  too  exi>ensive.  For  breakfast  they  have  coffee  sub- 
stitute and  black  bread-which  Helen  de<.lares  is  '""t'^:/'*" 
sand— margarine,  of  c(mr.se,  is  out  of  the  question.  Mid-daA 
dinner  on  week  days  is  usually  soup  and  bread  and  is  eaten 
at  one  of  the  relief  centres  with  some  hundreds  ot  other 
diildren  The  last  meal  of  the  day  is  generally  something 
that  'mother  has  left  over  from  her  own  dinner.' 

"It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  there  is  still  a  novelty  in 
being  able  to  eat  as  much  as  one  wants,  or  rather  as  much  as 
is  considered  good  for  one.  'For  dinner  we  had  fried  fish 
and  it  tasted  lovely  (schmeckte  prachtvoll)  ;  I  have  also  had 
an  egg,  which  was  lovely  too,'  Helen  wrote  home  to  her 
mother.  She  wishes  her  parents  could  have  fish  as  well  as 
she,  but  there  is  none  in  Vienna,  of  course. 

"Clothes  come  second  in  interest.  'They  have  given  me 
a  lovelv  white  nightdress  that  comes  almost  to  my  feet 
wrote  Helen,  whose  wardrobe  had  not  previously  contained 
a  nightdress,  and  who  was  not  overburdened  with  luggage. 
When  we  bought  her  a  hat  in  place  of  the  very  shabby,  very 
udv  one  she  wore,  she  embraced  and  kissed  us  m  the  shop. 
She  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  the  hat  to  bed  Jith  h"- 
that  night.  Anv  one  who  has  read  of  the  clothes  difficulty 
in  Vienna  or  has  seen  how  some  of  the  children  were  dressed 
on  their  arrival  here,  will  understand  the  child's  delight. 

"To  Helen,  England  is  a  lovely  place;  everyone  is  so  kind, 
she  savs.  Se  never  thought  it  would  be  quite  so  nice.  Une 
IS  glad  to  know  that  there  are  some  500  other  chddren,  like 
Helen,  who  have  received  a  kindly  welcome  England,  and 
that  there  are  others  still  to  come.  Now  that  the  first  great 
venixxve  has  been  made,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 

•eTdy  response  to  the  appeal  for  more  homes,  more  money 
atid  more  help.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  even 
German  children  may  also  learn  that  there  are  kind  people 
in  England?" 

The  Church  a  Receiver  of  Stolen  Property. 

The  "Statist,"  a  leading  financial  journal,  suggests  that 
in  order  to  pay  off  the  national  debts  church  lands  might  be 
confi.scated : — 

"The  real  way  to  recover  our  standing  in  the  world  is  very 
different  from  that  adumbrated  by  Mr.  ChamberW  We 
can  pay  our  debts.  In  this  journal  we  have  pointed  mit 
frequently  several  ways  in  which  the  debt  could  be  paid  off 
We  content  ourselves  at  present  with  reminding  oui 
readers  that  there  are  two  great  incomes  nominally  owned 
by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland;  that 


these  two  incomes  are  held  by  the  two  Churches  m<*rely  on 
trust  from  the  nation;  that  we  have  a  peHe<;t  right  to  take 
un  those  great  incomes  and  to  u.se  them  in  paying  oft  our 
debts.  .  .  Our  clear  duty  is  to  sell  that  great  property  and 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  debt  without  a  moment  s  delay. 
The  point  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that  the  whole  land  of  this 
country  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
seized  in  the  past  bv  victorious  conquerors ;  that  the  owners 
of  much  of  the  land  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and 
that  some  of  the  land  was  given  t^  the  Churches,  while  other 
land  was  given  to  provide  adventurers  who  enabled  the  con- 
querors to  bring  the  United  Kingdom  under  their  hee  s. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  ownership  of  these  lands 
The  TO'rstms  who  granted  the  lands  probably  had  no  real 
ri<rbt  to  the  lands.  Whether  thev  had  or  not,  they  were  un- 
scrupulous adventurers  and  plunderers,  and  grants  made  by 
them  hundixxls  or  thousands  of  years  ago  have  no  sanctity 
and  arc  not  binding."  • 

What  Would  Jesus  Do? 

We  remember  during  the  great  revivalist  boom  some  years 
ago  a  book  tremendously  popular  in  this  country  was  called 
"In  His  Steps;  or  What  Would  Jesus  Do?"  The  author 
was  the  Yankee  revivalist  Sheldon.  According  to  a  Kansas 
newspaper,  Mr.  Sheldon  was  recently  asked  to  "intei-vene 
in  the  miners'  strike.    The  report  contains  this  tit-bit:— 

"Mr  Sheldon  approached  the  leader  of  the  striking  miners 
and  asked  him  if  he  loved  Jesus.  The  miners'  president 
said,  'Yes.'  'And  do  you  love  the  governor  of  the  State.'' 
(who  had  sent  troops  against  the  strikers)  asked  Mr.  Shel- - 
don.  'No,'  said  the  miners'  president.  'But  Jesus  teaches 
you  to  love  your  enemies,'  persisted  Mr.  Sheldon.  'That's 
fll  right,  parson,'  said  the  miners'  representative,  'you  take 
that  "stuff  to  the  governor  and  see  if  he'll  swallow  it  and 
love  me.'  " 

Let  us  pay  our  tribute  to  an  honest  religionist.  Mr. 
Sheldon  saw  the  point  and  refused  to  intervene  further. — 
"The  Worker"  (Glasgow). 

The  Irish  Women  Workers'  Union. 

The  above  Union  is  sending  to  the  British  Trade  Congress 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  The  Irish  Women  Workers'  Union  believes  that  the 
refusal  of  Irish  workers  to  handle  arms  and  ammunition 
sent  over  oy  the  British  Government  to  Ireland  involves 
the  whole  principle  of  the  workers'  right  as  responsible 
human  beings  to  refuse  any  task  which  they  conscien- 
tiously believe  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to  perform,  and 
that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  is  essential  to  the 
freedom  of  the  workers  everywhere. 

This  Union  asserts  the  determination  of  Irish  women 
to  stand  by  the  men  in  the  present  conflict,  and  calls  upon 
the  British  Trade  ITnion  Congress  to  give  expression  to 
its  faith  in  democracy  and  the  solidarity  of  labour  by  in- 
structing its  members  to  refuse  to  handle  the  aforesaid 
munitions  of  war. 

2.  The  Insh  AVomen  Workers'  Union  further  calls  upon 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  to  demand  at  once  that 
the  British  Government  withdraw  the  Army  of  Occupation 
and  offer  no  further  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  Government  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

How  to  Tackle  the  Housing  Problem. 

The  Rhvmnev  Vallev  Building  Guild  (S.  Wales)  has  com- 
rlet<Hl  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  4,000  houses  for 
local  authorities  and  collierv  companies.  The  whole  of  thei 
.schemes  represent  an  estimated  expenditure  ot  about 
€3,600,000. 


'  "published  by  the  Pronrietor,  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  23,  Bride  Lane  (2nd  A^'')' Leicester 

end  printed  hy  tb7B!Lkfriar,  Press,  Ltd.  (Branch  of  the  National  Labour  Press),  17-23.  Albion  St..  Leicester. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 

THE  fact  that  Geyeral  Dyer's  methods  haye 
been  officially  condemned  does  not  surprise 
us  so  much  as  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  aj?ainst  the  condemnation.  An  examination 
of  the  v7)tin<«-  list  would  reveal  the  fact,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  those  who  refuse  to  censure  the  "hero" 
of  Amritsar  were  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of 
Prussianism  and  strongest  in  their  desire  to  punish 
German  f?euer{ils  for  similar  excesses.  Does  the 
British   flag  sanctify  any  deed  done  under  its 

auspices  ? 

^  *         »  * 

OUll  sympathy  goes  out  to  General  Dyer.  He 
has  been  made  a  scapegoat  by  men  whose 
policy  elsewhere  is  modelled  on  the  same 
liftes  as  his  own.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  Amritsar,  remarked:  "The  British 
Empire  does  not  need  the  assistance  of  such  methods 
.  .  .  Our  rule  in  India  stands  on  surer  founda- 
iis."  And  Ireland — is  that  true  also  of  Ireland? 
»         *  * 

IN"  international  matters  the  policy  of  i)rocrasti- 
nation  still  holds  the  field.    Unable  to  formu- 
late any  boldly  con.structive  scheme  for  the 
habilitalion  of  Ex:rope,  the  Allies  have  resort  to 


indefinite  postponement.  M.  Krassin  has  returned 
home  carrying  a  document  which,  while  superficially 
conciliatory,  is  said  to  contain  a  number  of  "snaMs" 
—or  occasions  for  still  further  holding  up  the  qiffes- 
tion  of  trade  with  Russia.  At  Spa  the  controversy 
with  Germany  is  continued  along  the  old  lines  of 
bullying  and  huckstering.  Insincerity  and  the  in- 
capacity for  anything  more  tlian  interminable  dis- 
cussion are  bringing  nearer  the  entire  eclipse  of 
European  life. 


T 


HE  ingenuity  of  the  Government  has  found  a 
plea   for  holding  up   recognition  of 


new 


Russia  in  the  statement  that  Polaud,  being 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Allies  in  case  of  invasion.  Invasion, 
in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  Poland's  boundaries, 
is  a  term  of  the  vagueness  of  which  full  advantage 
will  be  taken.  But  ingenuity  and  deception  have 
their  limits.  The  determined  spirit  and  the  straight- 
forward opposition  of  the  Special  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, if  maintained,  will  effectively  counter  this 
move.  The  General  Strike,  whatever  may  be  the 
objection  against  it,  is  a  cleaner  weapon  than  the 
art  of  diplomatic  lying,  and  a  more  effective  one. 


THE  Government's  Mines  Bill,  with  its  proposals 
to  create  different  wage  standards  in  the 
various  mining  areas,  has  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  miners.  It  is  not  merely  foolish;  it 
appears  to  be  unworkable.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  put  into  practice.  One  suspects  it  may 
be  simply  another  attempt  at  postponing  issues  that 
sooner  or  later  must  be  faced. 


A MORE  direct  attack  on  Labour  is  that  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  hand  over  to  capitalist  companies 
tlie  administration  of  unemployment  benefit.  A 
little  more  legislation  of  this  kind  and  we  shall  be 
back  at  the  period  of  the  Combination  Laws,  when 
association  of  workers  was  declared  illegal. 
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Tools. 


"  Man,"  said 
Ciivlyle,  "is  a 
tool-usiiio'  aiiiin.it. 
Weak  ill  liimsclf 
and  small  of  sln- 
tiire,  he  stands  on 
a  Lasis,  at  most 
tor  llic  flattesl- 
soled,  of  some 
half-s(niave  foot, 
to  sliaddle  out  liis  leo's 
lilts    liim.     Feeblest  of 


inspeurply'eiiou{>'h  ;  ire  lias 

lest  '  the' ively   wiud   snpi)   ^   ... 

liilVedrf,;  three  quiiitals  are  a  crusliiufi'  load  for  liim  ; 
tlie'rtt'eer  of  tlie  meadow  tosses  him  aloft  like  a  waste 
ra^';  Nevertheless, '  he  can  use  tools,  can  make 
look.  ^  With  these  the  •■lanile  mountains  melt  into 
lig'^5  dust  before  him  ;  he  kneads  olowinf^-  iron  as 
if  it/were  soft  paste ;  seas  are  his  smooth  liifihways; 
winds 'and,  files  his  unwearying  steeds.  Nowhere 
do  Me  fiiul  him  "without  tools;  without  tools  he  is  no- 
thin^' !  with  tools  he  is  all." 

Tlie  siftnifioance  dt'  this  lies,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
fact'that\in  the  tool  Nature's  <>-uns  aie  turned  affainst 
lierse'lf.  'The  shij")  is Wrou<>ht  out  of  the  forest  or 
llie.ii'onstone  of  (he  hills.  It  is  upborne  by  the  very 
elcuient  tjiiit  it  is  con(iuerin<>-.  The  spade  that  turns 
tiie  WoiV  is  Sviou^'ht  out  of  mateiial  supjilied  by  tlie 
soil.  Man  coii(|uers  Nature  not  by  destioyinf>-  hei , 
but  by  win'liin'g  her  over  to  his  side.  If  he  had  but 
his'eiiil)ty  htinds  and  xtnprotected  body  he  would  be 
beaten  ;  by  this  method  of  harnessiny  the  very  forces 
that,  tlireaten' his  ptmy  life,  he  b(?comes  the  master 
of  '('reatioM.';' 

Xl' was  by;thp  same  method  that  the  early  Christian 
cout?u,u,mty  overcame  the  Roman  Empire.  In  its 
.naVed  ..simplicity  it  would  have  been  crushed  out  of 
existence.  Without  tools  it  would  have  been  un- 
ald/|  lo.Hve..  .It  was  wise  enoufjh  to  see,  however, 
that  effective  conque.st  is  not  a  ne<)'ative  but  a  posi- 
tive thiiig-..  It  doefj  not  consist  in  destroyino-,  but  in 
(>mp.loying'  the,  forces  opposed  to  you.  And  so  when 
the  Cjjristians  of  that  eajly  ap'e  found  themselves 
boinf"'  botne  down  by  the  weipdit  of  pa^'an  temples, 
ami  li.eathpu  feast.s,  and  superstitious  rites,  they  took 
over  as  nuicli  of  these  as  was  consistent  with  their 
purpof^e,  and  by  these  means  eclipsed  the  pkry  of 
the,. .ancient  relif^ions.  ;  ,For  in  their  hands  the 
materiali  of  PfiS'smi*^"!  acquired  a  new  beauty.  As 
the  wild  flower  becojnes,  .umler  the  discipline  of  the 
•■■ardener,  what  it  would  never  have  been  in  the 
wihjerness.^.-^i^.hrutid  and  .sensual  thing-s,  informed 
by  }hp.,ne,AY'spint  of  humility  and  love,  shone  with 
a  g^loay  they  had  never  possessed  in  their  original 
fonuii,. 

Le%  me  nol  bf!  thought  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
the  CJhristian  .spirit.  Tools,  after  all,  are  nothing- 
more  ihan  .tools.  ,  The  most  ingenious  of  them  will 
ncver-'be.ahle  to;  run  themselve.s.  The  directing 
mind,  the  guiding  hand  must  still  be  there.  But 
the  Cli^ristian  f^pirit.  apart  from  all  ajyeneios  (if  such 


a  thing  be  coaiiveivable),  would  bft  im-poteut  as 
naked  man  in"tlie  mifl.si  of'  the  vlu^anu'd  ferocities 
oi  tlH>  natural  world.  Indeed,  1  should  be  inclined 
to  define  si)irituality  in  terms  of" our  capacity  to  um 
the  various  agcnci(>s  with  wiiich  the  world  supjilic- 
us.  The  greater  our  s]iirituality,  "fhe  greater  the 
diversity  of  eaitlily  powers  we  shall' be  able  to  eni- 
jiloy.  The  religious  life  of  the  future.' will  be  able 
to  take  over  and  transform  all  that  iiow  makes  up 
the  life  of  the  world.  It  will  con(|uer  tiie  world  b\ 
ina.king-  the  world  unnecessary. 

S])irif uality  is  manife.sted  not  by   "going  with 
out,"  but  by  inii)ressing-  one.self  ui)on  the  material 
supplied  by  the  i)iese:,t  *order  of  things.     It  is  iiol 
the  ])ower  by  which  \  e  (l<»nude  onrselvcs,  but  tlial 
by  wiiich  we  comj'cl  ihe  flesh  to  exj)ress  the  liiiiig- 
of  the  spirit.    Tlv^  to(d  is  a  manufactured  article 
The  ape  caii  tear  V.  ^'  bi  ancli  from  a  tree  and  braiidisli 
it  against  liis  foe.    The  man,  on  the' contrary,  tiaiis- 
fornis  it  into  a  bow,  sharpens  it  for  a  spear,  plant 
it  ill  the  ground  as  t1  su])])ort  for  his  dw(dling.     II r 
stamps  his  puri)osc  upon  it. 

The  ('hurch,  .seeing  that  it  must  employ  tin 
weapons  of  the  world,  forgets  this.  It  merely  tac  1<> 
secular  agencies  on  to  its  religious  life.  Its  social 
organisations — literary  societies,  g-ymnastic  clubs, 
,.t(.. — ,1„  not  differ  from  those  out,side  except  in 
lieing  le.ss  efficient.    Its  is  only  distinguished 

from  the  jjajiers  representing-  imlitical  parties  by  , 
being  more  ignorant  of  public  affairs.     Its  use  of  art 
consists  in  em])loying  the  more  sentimental  or  tradi- 
(ion-boiuid  arti^tts  to  illustrate  religious  themes.  Its 
hymns  are  doggerel. 

When  th(>  i)rodigal  son  returned  home  he  was  wel- 
comed with  feasting  and  singing  and  dancing— the 
very  things  that  had  been,  in  all  luobability ,  his 
undoing-.  It  was  a  dangerous  course  to  pursue. 
There  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  revive  appetites 
that  were  on  the  ])oint  of  extinction.  Rut  the  .safety 
of  the  method  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  singing  and 
dancing  were  in  a  different  key.  They  revealed 
what  singing  and  dancing-  could  become.  There  was 
the  stamp  of  fatherly  affection  upon  them,  and  thus 
the  World  of  Home  was  able  to  outshine  the  Far 
Countiy  and  beat  it  with  its  own  wea])ons. 

Chri.-itiaii  men  and  women  must  not  only  be  poli- 
ticians and  political  economists,  but  they  must 
create  a  new  tvpe  of  politics  and  of  political  economy. 
They  must  not  onlv  be  artists  ;  they  must  bring-  aboni 
an  arti.stic  renaissance  that  shall  redeem  art.  ihey 
must  not  onlv  include  in  their  domain  the  sphere  ol 
(-ducation,  but,  under  their  inspiration,  a  typo  ot 
education  must  emerge  possessing  moral  and  p.syclio- 
l(,..ical  truth  as  yet  all  but  unknown  ihey  must 
r(>cQ..riise  their  irsponsibility  for  a  healing-  ministl-y, 
but  at  the  same  time  realise  that  that  responsibility 
cannot  he  discharged  by  endowing  ho.spltals,  for  the.v 
have  their  own  healing  powers  and  medical  methods. 
They  must  employ  pageantry,  not  by  using:  the 
second-hand  properties  of  theatrical  agencies,  but 
by  giving  sacramental  values  to  the  every-day  acts 
of  friendship  und  homage.  TKAMP. 
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Imd  dare  tho.se  who.  would  keep  the  world  iu  its 
i present  bondage  to  fear,  the  Spa  Conference  might 
well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  German  delegates  have 
accepted  the  Allies"  terms  on  the  question  of  dis- 
armament, and  have  agreed  to  use  eveiy  endeavour 
to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  German  armed  forces  lo 
jthe  limit  of  100,000  men  and  to  abolish  consciiptioii 
liluring  the  next  six  months.  The  "Manchester 
iGuardiau's"  comment  on  the  situation  accurately 
I  describes  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Allied 
statesmen  towards  this  question  :  "What  the  Allied 
Ixovernmeuts  presumably  want  is  to  effect'  the  paci- 
ijieation  of  Euroi)e  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  they 
;want  anything  else  they  are  traitors  both  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  living.  The  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many is  a  necessary  preliminary,  for  until  that  is 
accomplished  or  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplishment, 
we  cannot  set  about  the  disarming  of  Europe." 

However  some  of  us  may  disagree  with  the  last 
sentence  of  that  cjuotation.  it  is.  I  think,  a.  perfectly 
reasonable  i)oint  of  view  to  be  put  forward  by  those 
Vlu)  still  believe  that  German  militarism  was  th(> 
sole  menace  to  the  world  in  1914,  and  that  until  that 
militarism  is  finally  destroyed  it  would  be  folly  for 
other  nations  to  think  about  disarming.    The  reply 
to  that  i)oint  of  view  is  obvious  ;  but  I  am  not  here 
Mcerned  with  tlie  pros  and  cons  of  the  relative  de- 
•c  of  guilt  to  be  attached  to  the  various  nations 
lately  engaged  in  the  task  of    "destroying"  each 
other's  militarism.    What  I  am  concerned  with  is 
to  show  that,  even  granting  to  the  full  the  contention 
that  German  militarism  was  all  the  Allies  said  it  was. 
the  result  of  the  Spa  meeting  is  to  remove  that 
menace  finally  from  the  i)eople  of  Europe.    Ami  1 
want  to  know  from  oui'  fearful  friends  who  were  paci- 
fists before  August  4th,  1914,  and  whose  sole  justi- 
ficatiim  for  throwing  over  their  pacifism  was  the 
"final  overthrow  of  Prussianism,"  "the  war  to  end 
war,"  and  the  similar  catch-phrases  that  lured  so 
many  millions  in  all  lands  to  the  shuighter — I  want 
to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  now  in  order  to 
ensure   that   the    Allied    statesmen   shall    not  be 
"traitors  both  to  the  dead  and  the  living." 

Eor  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  so 
far  as  our  own  statesmen  are  concerned — and,  after 
all,  they  are  the  i)eople  who  hold  the  fate  of  Europe 
in  their  hands — there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
to  show  that,  they  are  particularly  anxiou.s  for  the 
disarming  of  that  part  of  Europe  over  which  they 
'  qipen  to  exercise  complete  control.     "TjOW,"  the 
lliant  cartoonist  of  the  London  "Star."  hit  off  the 
-itnation  ruthlessly  in  his  cartoon  in  the  issue  of 
Uiat  paper  for  July  8th.      He  depicts  th(>  British 
i'lemier  sitting  at  the  conference  table  opposite  a 
'  'i  rman  .Junker  who  is  crouching  on  his  knees  before 
■  muzzle  of  an  enormous  Allied  gun  which  occu- 
s  most  of  the  7)icture.      Behind  Uoyd  George 
iiid  French  and  British  Junkers  wnth  drawn  swords 
,  held  behind  their  backs.    "Off  with  the  s])iked  hel- 
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met!"  shouts  David  to  the  miserable  little  German. 
"What  d'you  tliiiik  we  fought  lor  if  not  to  abolish 
militarism?" 

^Vhile  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  thumping  the  con- 
feience  table  at  Spa,  the  lioardings  of  (heat  Britain 
were  covered  with  alluring  posters  urging  the  youth 
of  thti  country  to  ".ioin  the  army  and  see  the  world," 
and  after  a  "war  to  end  .war"  the  expenditure  on 
the  armv,  navy,  and  air  forc  e  for  1920-21  amounts 
t,.  the  enormous  total  of  £230,000,000.  Nor  is  that 
the  worst.  Just  a  year  ago  1  warned  "Cru.sader" 
readers  that  the  canii)aign  begun  by  Earl 
Ilaig  in  bis  ai)palling  speech  at  the  Guildhall  (June 
12th,  1919),  in  which  he  declared  that  "only  by  ade- 
(juate  i)reparation  for  war  can  peace  in  any  way  be 
guaranteed,"  would  be  followed  uj)  by  the  Hriti.sh 
•Tunkers,  whose  sole  concern  is-  to  niaintaln  the  miU- 
tary  and  naval  sui)remacy  of  this  <-ouiitry.  This 
British  "preparedness"  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  exactly  as  I  anticipated  in  iny  artic  le.  We  have 
had,  and  are  still  having  .speeches  by  British  .lunkers 
which  are  all  on  the  lines  of  the  speech  of 
Earl  Ilaig.  Eield-^^tarshal  Sir  Heniy  AVil.son, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  has  bluntly  told  us  that 
all  the  talk  about  the  "war  to  end  war"  is  so  much 
clap-trap  and  that  our  young  men  should  ludd  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  "the  next  war." 

Now  it  is  not  exaggerating  the  position  to  .say 
that  unless  the  people  of  this  country  awake  to  their 
I)eril  and  take  some  very  drastic  action  to  put  a  .stop 
to  this  campaign,  the  British  Junkers  are  going  to 
win,  and  we  shall  be  rushing  headlong  towards  the 
next  "inevitable"  war,  compared  to  which  the  last 
will  be  a  mere  skirmish.  Labour  is  beginning  to 
express  itself  in  no  uncertain  terms;  railwaymen, 
miners,  dockers,  and  seamen  are  talking  about 
"direct  action"  as  an  antidote  to  militari.sm  ;  Labour 
leaders  who  were  cmt-and-out  jingoes  during  the  war 
are  now  openly  advocating  personal  resistance  to 
military  service.  But  what  are  the  Churches  doing? 
U'hat  do  they  propose  to  do  now  that  (lermany  has 
l)een  forced  to  accept  a  drastic  though  incomplete 
measure  of  disarmament  ?  AVhy  are  they  not  lead- 
ing the  way  in  a  great  nation-wide  campaign  for 
complete  disarmament? 

T  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere*  that  there 
is  a  suflficient  nucleus  of  public  o])inion  in  favour 
of  complete  disarmament  in  this  and  other  countries 
to  lift  the  question  out  of  the  "impracticable"  stage. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  clear  and  definite  lead  from 
men  and  women  whose  names  count  for  mucii  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Once  that  lead  weie 
given,  I  believe  the  common  people  of  Europe  would 
respond  in  such  a  manner  that  the  timid  statesmen 
and  blatant  Junkers  would  be  powerless  to  resist  the 
demand  that  the  disannament  of  Germany  .should  be 
followed  by  the  disarmament  of  the  Allies,  and  that 
iu  each  case  that  disarmament  should  be  complete. 
There  no  other  way  to  peace. 
*  "Public  Opinion  on  DLsarmainent,"  Ikl.  post  free,  from 
the  offlc*'  of  "Ttie  Cnisfldor," 
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Your  Vote  is  Wanted! 

Puttiug  your  cross  on  a  Parliamentaiy  ballot 
paper  is  only  one  way  of  voting.  It  is  not  oven  thq 
most  effective  way. 

There  is  a  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  day  out- 
side Westminster  which  has  a  o-reater  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  than  the  debates  in  Parliament. 
The  real  Parliament  is  in  the  Press.  And  every 
time  we  support  a  certain  paper  we  vote  that  its 
voice  be  heard  and  its  coimsels  taken.  Should  we 
not  be  careful  to  see  that  we  sent  to  this  Parliament 
of  the  Press  a  member  able  to  voice  our  convictions  ? 
Are  we  not  to  blame  if,  through  lack  of  such  sup])ort, 
tbose  convicti(ms  remain  unexpressed  in  the  aiena 
of  journalism,  and,  therefore,  imheard  and  un- 
considered ? 

Both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  ioumals  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  social  ideals  is  increasing. 

The  Last  Word. 

But  do  any  of  them  or  all  of  them  together'  convey 
the  great  message  which  it  is  the  function  of  tlie 
"Crusader"  to  express? 

We  believe  that  only  religion  can  supply  the 
supreme  authority  for  the  recreation  of  society.  We 
hold  that  until  the  social  movement  achieves  ade- 
quate religious  expression  it  must  lack  the  dignity 
and  force  necessaiy  to  secure  its  triumph. 

In  Christ  we  find  the  divine  authentication  of  our 
ideals — the  Last  Word  in  the  world-wide  contro- 
versy now  proceeding. 

Many  there  are  who  would  gladly  say  tlie  things 
said  in  the  "Crusader"  if  they  could.  But  all  can- 
not undertake  this  work.  They  can,  however,  see 
to  it  that  their  representative  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Press  has  a  hearing. 

We  ask  for  your  vote !  ^lake  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  against  the  namo  of  the  "Crusader"  ! 


To  be  good  only,  is  to  be 
As  God  or  else  a  Pharisee. 

— Blake. 

*         *  * 

Have  faith.  If  that  which  riiies  the  universe 
were  alien  to  your  soul,  then  nothing  could  mend 
your  state — there  were  nothing  left  but  to  fold  your 
liands  and  be  damned  everlastingly.  But  since  it 
is  not  so — why  what  can  you  wish  for  more? — all 
things  are  given  into  your  hands. 

— Edward  Carpenter, 


DO  YOU  THINK  WE'RE  BRAVE, 
MOTHER  ? 

Deuce !  Van  In  !  Game  and  set !  The  tennis 
courts  were  bubbling  over  with  life. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  ardent  young  people 
throng  the  courts  at  6  a.m.  and  are  at  it  again  as 
soon  as  office  hours  are  over.  Now  and  again  in 
the  evening  the  buoyant  spirits  and 'joyous  laugh- 
ter from  the  courts  attract  the  attention  of  the 
middle-aged  men  who  sedately  go  through  their 
games  of  bowls.  These  latter  never  get  excited  ; 
they  play  delibeiately  and  walk  casually  across  the 
green.  They  have  the  exasi)erated  calmness  and 
cxdtivaled  indifference  of  middle  age.  As  they 
glance  acro.^s  at  the  courts  opi)08ite,  one  can  almost 
hear  them  murmur  "Love's  yoiing  di'eam,"  and 
their  expression  becomes  cynical  or  sympathetic, 
according  to  their  individual  experience. 

But  youth  and  middle  age  do  not  monopolise  the 
whole  of  the  park.  The  tennis  courts  and  bowling 
green  are  bordered  by  the  play-fields  of  the  (;hildreii. 
The  roses  and  tlie  syringa  fill  the  air  witli  perfume. 
Tlie  delphiniums  nod  gently  to  the  lupins.  The 
tall  white  tiger  lilies  look  down  with  dignity  at 
the  careless  gaily-coloured  snapdragons. 

The  air  is  rent  with   a  mighty  noi.se.    Bang ! 

Bang  !    Bang  !    Come  on,  boys  !    Stick  it,  boys  ! 

We've  nearly  killed  them  all!  We're  winning! 
We've  won ! 

Four  little  boys  came  dashing  across  to  a  lady, 
who  looked  up  from  her  book  to  greet  them.  The 
leader  was  a  snub-nosed,  thick-.set  little  chap — be- 
ing in  print  he  should,  of  cour.se,  be  beautiful — he 
probably  was  to  his  mother,  but  the  uncivilised  de- 
light which  he  took  in  his  mock  killing  game  made 
him  almost  repulsive  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

Flushed  with  victory,  he  marched  up  to  claim  ap- 
plause. "Only  four  of  us  left  and  we've  killed  a 
hundred  Germans.  We  charged  and  killed  'em 
eveiT  one.  We've  won — four  against  a  hundred ! 
Do  you  think  we're  brave,  mother? 

Immediately  one  had  a  vision  of  a  hundred  waitr 
ing  wiA'es  and  hundreds  of  fatherless  children.  If 
only  we  could  make  those  four  potential  warriors 
see  that  vision.  What  a  resjionsibility  for  mother! 
Did  she  feel  that  ?  Apparently  not,  for  she  replied  : 
"Do  I  think  you're  brave  ?  My  word  !  I  shall  have 
a  big  brave  man  to  be  proud  of  some  day." 

The  "Crusader"  point  of  A-iew  would  do  mucli  to 
intfuenco  many  of  tne  men  and  women  who  are 
blindly  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  Children 
absorb  Avith  marvellous  rapidity  the  ])oint  of  view 
of  the  grown-ups  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
If  YOTT  introduce  the  "Crusader"  into  one  home, 
it  may  be  read  and  discussed,  and  its  point  of  view 
may  be  a  revelation  to  a  Ax-hole  family.  Will  YOF 
help?  Our  2/6  fiiud  for  sending  out  specimen 
(•(>]iies  is  still  open. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  liEV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


1  am  "Uul  tlial  iLe  "liritisl!  Weekly"  <)iY{>.s  llncp 
columns  to  that  amazing  series  of  letters  sent  to  the 
Tsar  by  his  wife  during  1915.  The  Tsar  wa.s  away 
from  home  visiting  tlie  liussian  hea(Uiuarters.  The 
letters,  about  loO  in  number,  aie  now  in  possession 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  tiieir  contents  are 
a  revelation  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  who 
want  to  understand  the  real  character  of  the  Tsar 
•and  the  Russian  Court.  It  should  be  stated  that 
t])e  first  account  of  this  highly  illuminating  corres- 
pondence appeared  in  the  "Manchester  Guardian" 
of  July  1st.  The  letters  show  tli^  Tsar  (the  Auto- 
crat of  All  the  Russias)  as  a  poor  little  nonentity. 
Lot  and  cold  by  fit.s  and  starts,  and  chivvied  about 
hither  and  thither  under  the  influence  of  stronger 
wills,  especially  that  of  the  Tsaritsa.  And  she  in 
her  turn  is  a  victim  of  the  will  of  Rasputin,  the  evil 
priest.  This  Ra.sputin  could  do  anything  he 
pleased.  As  the  article  in  tlie  "British  Weekly" 
puts  it :  "By  playing  on  her  fears  for  the  autocracy, 
or  for  himself,  he  could  summon  or  prorogue  the 
Duma,  coidd  make  or  unmake  Ministers,  could  and 
did  dismiss  the  Commander-in-Chief,  could  send  the 
Tsar  to  receive  apjdause  for  a  "spontaneous"  visit 
to  the  troops,  or  could  recall  him  to  Petrograd." 
And  this  creature,  Rasputin,  was  an  illiterate,  guilty 
of  extravagant  del)aucherv  and  eaten  up  with  sen- 
suality!  Yet,  to  tlie  Tsaritsa,  he  was  "the  Man 
of  God,"  and  throughout  her  letters  he  is  always 
given  a  cai)ital  letter  before  "His"  or  "Him,"  as 
if  he  were  indeed  divine. 

The  writer  in  the  "British  Weekly"  sums  up  in 
this  concluding  comment: — "The  terrible  thing  is 
that  a  hysterical  woman,  whose  weakness  was  almost 
madness,  should  have  had  such  power  over  not  only 
the  destinies  of  the  Russian  race,  but  of  the  human 
race."  And  I  feel  if  is  necessaiy  to  add  that  we 
sliall  now  do  well  to  reflect  that  it  was  to  this  sort 
of  thing  we  were  officially  allied  dui  ing  the  late  war, 
which  the  "British  Weekly,"  in  common  with  nearly 
every  other  religious  j^irnal,  hailed  as  a  war  for 
human  liberation,  and  for  a  great  advance  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Our  friend,  the  "Former  Berlin  Correspondent" 
of  the  "Cliristian  World,"  is  still  occupied  with  his 
King  Charles's  head — repentance  on  the  part  of 
Gennany.  His  article  deals  with  the  Conference 
then  about  to  be  held  at  Spa.  He  does  not  sect  Spa 
as  a  place  where  greedy  and  revengeful  victors  will 
try  to  screw  all  they  can  out  of  their  hopelessly  de- 
feated foe.  Not  at  all.  Such  a  view  is  only  that 
of  ordinarily  intelligent  ])eo])le  who  have  observed 
the  conduct  of  the  Allies  ever  since  the  Armistice. 
On  the  contrary,  to  the  "Former  Berlin  Correspon- 
Irlent,"  Spa  appears  as  a  great  spiritual  court  of  law 
arranged  by  the  righteous  conqueiors  of  Germany 
for  the  moral  proving  and  unmasking,  once  moic, 
!of  their  enemy,  born  in  sin.  T  (|Uote  from  this  as- 
tonishing Avritei' :  "It  is  hl^re  (at  vSpa)  that  they  are 
i being  tested  as  to  th"  depth  of  their  sincerity,  of 


llieir  desire  to  secuie  for  their  countiy  what  is  just 
and  righteous.  It  is  at  this  Conference  that  they 
will  show  whether  a  change  of  heart  has  begun  to 
influence  them  and  the  people  they  represent." 
Poor  (Termany  doubtless  has  plenty  to  answer  foi-, 
but  some  sense  of  our  own  terrible  share  in  all  this 
evil  which  has  lately  cursed  the  world  would  well 
become  a  Christian  man. 

I  notice  that  tliat  part  of  the  Religious  Press 
which  once  saw  fit  to  support  the  Polish  attack  on 
Russia:  has  become  veiy  silent  on  the  subject.  Those 
ardent  writers  have  now  had  time  to  review  the 
situation,  during  the  retreat  of  the  Polish  anny.  I 
wonder  if  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Manchester  Guardian,"  which  has  just  expressed 
itself  as  follows:  "It  was  a  disaster  that  Poland, 
with  a.  score  of -problems  menacing  her  life  at  home, 
embarked  on  her  mad  invasion.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  greater  disaster  if  she  had  succeeded.  Her 
collapse  means,  we  hope^  that  the  partisans  of  end- 
less war  against  vSoviet  Russia  have  shot  their  last 
bolt." 

A  letter  in  the  "Challenge"  supplies  me  with  the 
basis  agreed  upon  by  a  new  body,  the  Catholic 
Friends,  a  group  of  Clergy  and  Laity  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  adopt  the  official  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  war.  I  am  sure  that  many  people, 
troubled  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  face  uj)  to 
the  war-issue,  will  welcome  this  important  state- 
ment of  faith  by  certain  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  under  four  heads  as  fol- 
lows : — (1)  I  regard  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Christy 
as  expressed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  the 
Perfect  Wisdom  and  embodying  a  practical  social 
and  political  policy.  (2)  I  pledge  myself  to  exer- 
-  cise  my  membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  a  sin- 
cele  endeavour  to  oppose  the  will  to  war  by  the  will 
to  peace,  both  by  personal  example  and  by  whatever 
influence  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  public  opinion. 
(3)  I  pledge  myself  to  use  the  Sacramental  Life  of 
the  Church  in  such  a  ^ay  that  will  witness  to  the 
real  fellowship  and  equalitj''  of  all  men  in  the  Body 
of  Christ.  (4)  I  see  these  resolutions  implied  in  my 
member4iip  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

The  Catholic  Friends,  keenly  conscious  of  the 
troublous  times  through  which  the'  world  is  passing, 
further  state  that  their  aim  is,  at  all  costs,  to  safe- 
guard Christian  principle,  and  to  reinforce  those  of 
any  class  who  stand  for  Chiistiau  principle  as  op- 
posed to  the  faithless  attitude  of  the  military  mind, 
so  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  moment.  Any- 
one wanting  to  learn  more  of  the  movement  should 
write  to  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Bott,  Yicar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Stockton-on-Tees.  I  am  sure  I  may  express 
the  good  wishes  of  the  "Crusader." 


j^obody  fan  be  suri)iised  thai  there  are  those  not 
resident  in  this  country  who  look  upon  us  as  a  nation 
of  hypocrites. — Mr.  Justice  DARLixa. 
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A  New  Era  in  Propaganda. 


During'  tlio  war  tlie  Ciuoma  was  hugely  usod  for 
I  he  purposes  of  CTOvenimeul  inopagaiuUi.  And 
althougli  the  direct  and  avowed  eouaecliou  betweeji 
ihe  Government  and  the  Ciuema  business  is  not  what 
it  was,  our  observations  go  to  show  that  Whitehall, 
and  in  ])aitieular  Sir  Basil  Thompson,  is  not  entirely 
without  influence  in  the  jjioduction  ui  such  anti- 
Holshevik  films  as  "'J'h(>  fjand  of  Mystery." 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Cinema. 

It  is  an  oi»en  secret  that  reactionary  l)o<lies  are 
evei-ywheie  waking  \\\)  to  lh(>  jjotentialil ies  of  tlie 
Cinema  as  a  propagamlist  agency.  Associations  of 
emi)loyers,  organisations  (  laiming  to  be  jjatriotic. 
(but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  representing  large  riqn- 
talisi  interests),  and,  specially  active  in  this  resj)ect , 
anli-])rohibition  movements,  aie  taking  i)ractical 
steps  to  put  tlieii-  views  befoie  the  ])nblic  I)y  means 
of  the  "movies."  Seven  films  of  the  kiml  indicated 
are  now  in  couise  of  ])re])arat ion.  Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  Hall  is  sju'cially  interesting  himself  in  this 
deyeloi)meiit.  Thv'  Churcli  has,  too,/ commenced  to 
utilise  the  cinema  screen.  Kev.  J.  ('aitmel- 
l{ol)insoii,  of  Bedford  Park,  ('liiswick,  luis  expei  i- 
inenled  successfully  in  the  use  of  i)ictures  represent- 
ing biblical  scenes. 

A  Fresh  Development. 

A  new  inventioji  seems  likely  to  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Cinenni  for  ediu-ational  and  piopa- 
ganda  purposes.  In  a  chat,  the  other  day.  with  one 
of  the  managing  directois  of  the  Oxford  Educational 
Film  Supplies  Co.,  J  learned  something-  of  the  nature 
of  this  development.  One  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
use  of  the  Cinema  in  the  past  has  been  the  cost  of 
tke  apparatns.  Another  obstacle  has  been  the  in- 
(•onvenience  attaching  to  the  display  of  proi)aganda 
films  at  the  ordinary  Cinema.  And  a  third  and 
really  serious  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  an  np- 
]>aratus  ^yllich  Avould  allow  of  the  occasiomil  stopi  i]i 
the  runnijig  of  ||r«  leel  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
accompanying  exjdanatory  or  "hortatory  lecture. 
All  these  difficulties,  I  was  informed,  had  ])een  over- 
come. An  a])})aratus  is  now  on  the  market  wliich 
allows  the  oi)erator  to  "hold-up"  the  pictyre  when- 
ever he  pleases:  Its  size  and  cost  permit  of  its  be- 
ing! used  in  quite  small  halls  or  even  in  rooms.  The 
u.sefulness  of  this  ai)paratus  is  further  enhan(;ed  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  used,  by  the  employment  of 
a  .si)ecially  constructed  screen,  in  the  open  daylight. 
A  project()r  and  screen  suitable  fo)'  use  in  i^mall 
halls  can  be  i)urchased  tor  something  under  £70. 
The  (piestion  of  film  production  is,  of  cour.se,  an- 
other matter.  But  here  again  the  difficnilties  are  not 
insuperable,  and  by  proper  organisation,  the  cost, 
being  shaied  by  a  number  of  localities,  could  be 
considerably  reduced. 

Labour  and  the  Cinema. 

One  of  my  first  (juestions  Avas  as  to  whether  the 
jAjboui-  oiganisatious  of  the  country  were  using  this 


means  of  prol)agauda.  The  answer  was  di,sapi)oiu 
ing.  The  miners  considered  the  matter  in  connec 
tion  with  their  nationalisation  oampaign,  and  e^ 
periments  were  conducted  at  the  recent  Laboi 
J'arty  Conference  at  Scarborough.  But  the  appari 
tus  chosen  for  experimentation,  I  was  told,  lacke 
some  of  the  es.sential  chaiacteristics  of  the  tyi)e  t 
which  I  have  leferred,  and  the  experiments  w(<i 
not  considered  satisfactory.  And  there,  for  tli 
pieseiit,  the  matter  rests.  But  the  possibilities  ai 
loo  great  to  be  neglected  long.  Sooner  or  latei 
jjabour  bodies  throughout  the  country  will  be  po: 
sessiiig  their  own  i)rojectors  and  i)rodvu-ing  the 
own  films.  Where  the  proi)agandisl  lecture  li; 
failed,  the  "moving  i)icture"  will  succeed.  Tl 
vivid  presentation  before  crowded  audiences  ( 
sceiHvs  in  the  workers'  lives,  or  of  dramas  illuslra 
iug  the  gospel  of  lyabour,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  tak 
Ihe  j)lace,  to  son)e  extent,  of  the  j)ropagandisf  a( 
dress,  useful  and  necessary  as  this  has  been  and  i; 

Why  Not? 

And  if  Labour  launches  out  on  this  new  patl 
why  not  other  bodies  devoted  to  the  teacdiing  < 
social  i(lealis]n?  liere.  is  a  chance  for  enter])ri.' 
a)id  organising  ability  ami  cai)ital  to  render  an  ii 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  ])opular  enlightei 
ment.  There  seems  no  reason  why,  among  bodit 
allied  in  outlook  and  i)urpose,  there  should  not  1 
a  measure  of  co-operation  which  would  enable  the] 
to  utilise  in  common  this  method  of  conveying  the 
juessage.  And  where  this  is  impossible  or  inadvi 
able,  it  wouhl  be  practicable  for  a  single  o])erato 
accompanied  by  a  lecturer,  or  himself  lecturing 
to  tour  the  country.  The  inspiring  message  of  tl 
"Crusader"  might  thus  be  conveyed  to  thousanc 
who  would  never  dream  of  attending  the  usual  pn 
])agamlist  meeting. 

That  must  be  a  dull  and  unimaginative  mind  tlu 
does  not  see  the  i)ossibi]ilies  which  lie  in  this  dire 
lion;  AVe  nmy  be  .sure  that  reactionary  agencie 
with  their  vast  resources*of  capital,  will  leave  ii 
stone  unturned  to  utilise  to  the  full  the  advantagf 
which  those  resources  give  them  in  the  use  of  tl 
Cinema  for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion.  W 
may  not  be  able  to  emulate  them  in  the  extent  ( 
theii-  expenditure,  ajiy  more  than  we  can  imila 
theii-  possession  and  control  of  the  daily  Press.  Bi 
it  is  not  foolhardy  or  extravagant  to  suggest  tlu 
we  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  op])onents'  book  and  eu 
ploy,  in  the  interests  of  social  lighteousuess.  il 
nieajis  too  long  devoted  exclusively  to  entertainmeu 


The  "Morning  Post"  is  endeavouring,  aj)i»arentl: 
to  inaugurate  an  anti-Semitic  campaign.  It  is  pu 
fishing  a  serie.s  of  ai'iicles  designed  to  show  thi 
"the)e  has  long-  existed,  like  a  canker  at  the  hea, 
of  our  civilisation,  a  secret  revolutionary  se<J 
mainly  of  Judaic  origin,  bent  on  the  destructiuli  i 
all  Christian  empires,  altais,  and  thrones.'' 
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Pacifist  Policy. 
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I  iiiiiUy,  tlioic«.s  only  one  way  to  abolisli  war, 
viz..  by  pioducin<^  the  mind  wliicli  is  alien  to  war, 
hoi  ial  as  well  as  international.  Only  an  idealism 
Vliii-li  iie<rates  the  strife  tor  personal  possession 
anuin^  individuals,  as  well  as  the  passion  ot  impei  ial- 
isni  anion<j-  nations,  is  of  any  real'  value.  The 
irouhle  a(  i)iesent  is  that  so  many  people  have  paci- 
fist sentiments  who  yet  fail  to  f>iasp  the  meaning- 
of  pacifism,  its  spiritual,  social,  and  economic  im- 
jdications,  and  tlius  make  no  attemjjt  to  hvin<>'  their 
lives  and  conduct  into  harmony  with  their  profes- 
sions. Many  of  these,  e.g.,  aie  capitalists,  who 
^^|luld  he  shocked  to  hear  that  their  capitalism  was 
the  denial  of  their  pacifism,  and  that  their  own 
diance  ()f  serving  the  pacifist  cause  Avas  in  throwing 
over  capitalism,  and  with  it  the  anti-social  institu- 
tions and  relations  it  had  been  responsible  for  creat- 
iri  L;  — so  far  as  it  lay  in  their  ])ower  tjp  do  so. 

II  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  because 
(;ij)italism  jueans  privilege,  it  iuA'olves  slavery  and, 
finally,  force.  And  because  capitalism  is  the  denial 
of  freedom,  it  is  the  enemy  of  spirit  and  true  develop- 
ment; for  freedom  is  the  essence  of  pacifism.  To 
l)c  a  pacifist  is  to  live  towards  one's  fellows  as  to- 
\v;nds  brethren,  not  in  the  relationship  of  slave  and 
slave-driver.  Amassed  wealth  in  private  hands  is 
always  a  scourge,  the  sting  of  whoise  oppiession  is 
felt  by  many.  To  overthrow  i)rivilege  is  to  increase 
spiritual  oportunity,  that  is,  it  is  to  enable  more ' 
people  to  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood.  And 
because  i)acifism  involves  the  establishment  of  spiri- 
tual relationships  between  men,  and  th.us  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  privilege,  its  extension  ought  to  be  under- 
taken with  great  seriousness.  It  is  the  duty  ot  all 
pacifists  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  and  social  im- 
plications of  their  faith  by  word  and  by  deed — or 
else  to  eschew  the  term  altogether  and  stand  before 
the  woild-for  what  they  are — capitalists,  supporters 
of  carnage,  of  strife,  classes,  irreconcilable 
antagonisms. 

(1)  By  Word.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  gicat 
leal  of  theoretical  leaching,  espe(  lally  in  i(>gard  to 
life's  deeper  spiritual  hiws,  social  I'ealities  and 
v'alnes.  In  sj)ite  of  the  almost  universal  desire  for 
Dermaneut  peace,  for  instance,  mankind  is  still  veiy 
gnorant  of  the  conditions  of  peace — including  the 
uajorify  of  i)acifists.  Men  mostly  think  of  ])eace 
IS  something  to  be'  settled  l)y  (lii)lomatic  confer- 
'Uces,  and  of  disarnunnent  as  an  arrangement. 
Wiiereas  i)eace  is  a  ^<ocial  condition,  a  condition  of 
reedom,  in  which  tlic  rich  jii"  s;  ved  from  the  o])- 
)ression  of  dead  and  burdensome  things,  aiid  the 
Joor  from  the  o])i)ression  of  want  ;  in  which  all  may 
ive  tuUy,  having  reasonable  opportunities  of  self- 
I'Xpression,  the  law  of  l)enefits  i)eing  the  soul's  needs 
iind  merits.  Thus  tlie  same  ])rocess  which  trans- 
onns  useless,  soul-destroying  matter  into  a  ru'eans 
>f  life,  liansforms  dwaifed,  half-dead  souls  into 
jeuutiful  livinjr  ones.  For  a  world  of  iK)s,sessois 
iSk  non-i»ossessors,  in  which  affiuence  is  the  car- 
HdI  virhic  iiiid  ]i(i\crly  the  chief  vice,  the  pacifist 
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ideal  ])resupposes  a  society  in  which  self-expre.s.si<jn 
is  the  chief  aim,  the  condition  of  culture  and  ilevelop- 
ment,  of  fellowship,  and  true  enjoyment.  It  is  true, 
spiritually,  that  those  wlio  do  not  work  do  not  eat; 
but  not  many  realise  this:,  they  judge  from  appear- 
ances. Did  they  realise  it,  they  wouVl  abandon  war, 
riches,  and  capitalism  to-morrow,  and  would  heiu-e- 
forward  regard  all  those  institutions  (niuoh  as^priviCto 
property)  whicli  divide  men  into  classes  aiul  put  tho 
means  of  life  out  of  use,  or  into  bad  use,  by  divorc- 
ing it  from  aspiring  souls,  who  alone  have  the  rig'lit 
to  it,  as  the  o'eation  of  the  devil. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  pacifists  to  i)erniealv. 
society  with  these  fundamental  spiritual,  truflis,  and 
so  take  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the,  .social  cvisif?, 
the  clash  of  arms  between  the  classes,  whicli  must 
come  when  the  work  of  ])olitical  socialisation  eoin- 
meuces. 

(2)  By  Deed.  If  the  pacifist  mind  is  to  be,  ox- 
tended,  it  cujinot  be  done  by  words  alone;  adventur- 
ous deeds  of  daring  and  sacrifice  will  be  ne(rps,sary. 
Pacifism  has  either  got  to  be  applied  by  the  imlivi- 
dual  or  abandoned  by  th(>  com:nunity.  In  other 
words,  we  must  cither  })iactise  i)acifism  or  give  UJ) 
])reachi]ig  it  until  capitalism,  the  greatest  external 
enemy  to  l)ractical  pacifism,  has  been  r'e'mov.ed^as 
argue  the  (,'omm unists.  But  do  let  us  be  consistent 
and  only  condemn  the  method  o£  Mfi,rx  when' we 
have  the  courage  to  adopt  that  of  Christ,  r  ^  , 

Practical  pacifism  is  needed  as  an  example' to  the 
few  and  as  a  demonstration  to  the  many.  The  ricli 
must  realise  their  res})onsibility  and  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  Ihe  ])oor  their  need^anol  only  too  few 
of  the  latter  are  conscious  tliat  their  iiefed  is  funda- 
-  nu^ntally  sjjiritual,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  also 
material.  AVe  need  some  demoiistrations  in  true 
Socialism,  in  ( 'ommunalism  ;  examples  of  life 
founded  on  tiie  spiiitual,  where  inatter  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  s])irit,  serves,  not  rules.  These  woiild 
lielj)  ns  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  Socialism,  what 
to  strive  for  and  what  to  avoid.  And  this  is  import- 
ant, for  esi)ecially  if  the  snc  lal  revolution  is  the  out- 
come of  force,  the  tendencv  will  l)e  towaids  bureau- 
ciacy,  mechanicalisni ,  and  materialism. 

1  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  pooi' to  do  nitich 
ill  this  direction,  hut  numy  could  do  sometiii'llj*', 
especially  with  a  little  helj)  from  those  in  l)etter  cir- 
cumstances. Besides  spending  money  (in  prbpii- 
ganda,  the  latter  might'help  to  found  all  numlier 'of 
co-operative  communitit^s,  a.lways  carefully  .select- 
ing their  groups  and  insisting  npon  tbeir  paying 
th(>ir  way,  once  the  neces>.'ary  training  and  initial 
ex])enses  have  been  arranged.  Pacifists' with  larae 
l)usinesses  might  experiment  in  the  dir(»ction  of  ca- 
oi)erating  factory  labour  with  work  'on  tlio  land  or 
other  secondaiv  occu'oations. 

Hut  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  form" or  acfi5n 
will  obviate  all  kinds  of  corporate  revolutionary 
action:  indeed,  1  hold  the  latter  to  b<*  imperiltire. 
But  this  we  must  consider  in  a  further  article, 
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Tlie  wattliwoids  wliit  li  stined  the  blood  of  tlie' 
t'iolileenlli  century  were  "Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraloruity. "  But  it  was  uot  loiif>'  before  tlieir  in- 
sufficieiuy  was  re(•()<^•llise(l.  Mazziui  inscribed  upon 
the;  banner  of  Young  Italy  llie  motto,  "For  God  and 
the  People,"  and  wiote  passioiuilelv  of  the  need  of 
Faith. 

The  words  vvliicli  liead  tliis  article  constitute  the 
revised  vei'sion  of  the  battle-cry  under  which  were 
rallied  tlie  forces  of  political  democracy.  A  cen- 
tury's ex])erience  has  tauf^ht  us  some  lessons. 
Tutored  by  that  ex^jerience,  we  venture  to  rewrite 
the  revolujionary  motto. 

Tlie  three  words  we  have  chosen  do  uot  stand  for 
three  sejjarate  ideals.  There  is  an  or<>'auic  i-ebition 
between  them.  They  cannot  be  understood  except 
by  tracing'  that  relationshi}).  To  do  that  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article. 

The  Craving  for  Fellowship. 

A  violent  leaction  has  set  in  against  the  indivi- 
dualistii-  laissez-faire  philosophy  of  the  last  century. 
"The  sacredness  of  private  property"  is  assailed  at 
every  point.  The  claim  of  capitalists  to  exploit,  in 
the  interests  of  profit,  the  wage-earners  and  their 
dependents,  is  challenged  by  the  growing  body  of 
the  proletariat.  Un  the  surface  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  political  economy.  But  underneath 
the  materialistic  crust  are  strong  surgiugvs  of  con- 
science and  passion. 

The  use  of  the  word  conscience  here  is  not  a  mis- 
take. The  place  of  the  social  consciejice  among  the 
forces  making  for  change  is  recognised  by  those 
calling  themselves  materialists.  In  last  week's 
issue  of  "The  Worker"  occurs  this  passage:  — 

The  thing  that  makes  a  man  stop  spitting  on  the  side- 
walk, or  leads  him  to  push  a  banana  peel  olf  into  the 
gutter,  or  to  refrain  from  smoking  in  a  meeting,  or  to 
drive  his  auto  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  avoid  a  crow  ded 
street — that  thing  is  sociai  conscience.  You  can  multiply 
instances  for  yourself. 

It  not  only  causes  a  person  to  consider  the  rights  of 
others  in  little  things,  but  it  causes  him  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  in  great  things. 

For  instance,  a  man  with  a  social  conscience  would  not 
lead  a  nation  into  war,  in  order  that  he  and  his  clique 
might  make  money  out  of  it.  He  would  not  vote  for 
policies  that  result  in  the  enrichment  of  the  few,  in 
poverty  for  the  many,  and  in  a  reign  of  crime,  graft,  and 
distress.  His  devotion  to  the  common  welfare  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  these  things,  even  though  it  might  be 
money  in  his  own  pocket  to  do  them. 

A  working  man,  contemplating  a  strike,  would  con- 
sider how  much  sutioring  it  would  l)iing  to  otlier  men  and 
their  families,  a.s  well  as  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to 
himself  and  his  family. 

Behind  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, behind  these  warnings  of  the  social  con- 
science is  the  social  ])assi()ii.  Fellowship  is  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    It  shares 
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this  position  with  bread.  These  two  things  can- 
not be  separated.  There  must  be  fellowsliij)  in  (he 
common  things  of  life — a  fellowship  which  overleaps 
barriers  of  (  lass  and  race.  The  movement  thus  iu- 
dicated  is  not  based  on  a  theory.  It  is  not  a.  cult. 
At  bottom  it  is  just  as  much  a  primitive  passion  as 
physical  hunger  or  the  sex  instinct.  Our  need  of 
one  another  is  asserting  itself  with  challenging 
force.  Here  and  there  one  may  note  phenomena 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  renewed  demand  for  in- 
dividual fi  eedoni  as  in  the  separatist  <  laims  of  Ice- 
land or  the  agitation  of  Laboui-  for  the  right  of  self- 
exi)iession  In  industry.  But  more  closely  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  freedom  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  need  of  Fellowship. 

Freedom  and^Fellowship. 

Let  us  look  at  this  somewhat  closer!  In  the 
eighteenth  and  <4iineteenth  ("enturies,  freedom 
was  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  To-day  we  are 
asking  not  for  freedom  from  certain  conditions  but 
freedom  for  the  privilege  of  association.  AVe  are 
protesting  against  the  barriers  which  divide  us  into 
classes  and  nations.  The  old  demand  for  equal 
opportunities  for  individual  ambition  has  no  force 
behind  it.  The  man  of  special  abilities  born  into 
the  workers'  class  instead  of  carving  out  a  career 
for  himself  becomes  a  leader  in  a  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  class.  The  conscientious 
objec'tor's  refusal  to  bear  arms  was  based,  generally 
speaking,  not  on  an  individual  dislike  for  militarism 
as  a  profession,  but  on  a  positive  belief  in  inter- 
nationalism and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His  claim 
to  libertj-  was  based  on  his  belief  in  and  desire  for 
fellowship.  In  the  religious  world  the  old  agitation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Free  Churehes,  for  the  freedom  of 
religion  from  State  control  has  all  bumied  away. 
It  was  too  negative.  Freedom  is  sought  to-day  in 
the  interests  of  Catholic  unity. 

Economic  Necessity.  , 

The  great  barrier  to  personal  freedom  is  ecouomici 
necessity.    The  character  of  our  sei'vitude    is  in-j 
dicated  in  the  words  "A  man  must  live."  Capital- 
ism has  the  whip  hand.     It  \)ays  the  piper  and  c;i 
call  the  tune.    Were  they  free  to  write  accordin 
to  their  convictions,  how  different  would  be  the  sent 
ments  of  our  journalists!    With  what  enthusia^' 
would  many  of  them,  throw  themselves  into  tli 
social    movement !    Similarly   in    thrall   are  tlif 
various  artistic  professions.      They  must,  for  tlf 
most  part,  paint,  act,  sing  in  accordance  with  thej 
wishes  of  rich  patrons.    The  Church  is  in  no  betterl 
case.    State  control  is  a  small  grievance  coniparedi 
with  the  control  of  plutocracy,  of  which  it  is  oiil^ 
one  symptom.    The  spectacle  is  both  ludicrous  an 
tragic  of  a  "Free"  Church  minister  fulminating:  , 
against  the  fact  that  a  secular  Parliament  orders  I 
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ecclesiastical  affairs  while,  on  his  owu  tliaconate  or 
iu  the  assembly  of  his  deuoiuiuatiou,  the  policy  of 
the  orjj-auisatiou  is  dictated  by  those  who  can  coii- 
trilmte  the  larg-est  sifljscriptions.  Iu  the  industrial 
world  the  social  agitator  is  too  often  a, marked  man 
in  the  employers'  black  list.  Listen  to  tlie  stories 
they  will  tell  ftou  iu  Scotland,  Laucashii-e,  York- 
shire, the  Midlands,  of  the  .systematic  persecutiou 
of  those  known  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Socialist 
nuivemeut !  These  rei)eat  iu  auotlier  fonn  the  petty 
tyiimnies  of  "the  Squire"  iu  country  districts. 
There  is  no  professiou^or  trade  or  section  of  labour 
free  from  this  menace. 

Economic  necessity  is  to-day  tlic  great  slave- 
driver.  It  reduces  us  all  to  submission.  The  crack 
of  its  whip  becomes  our  nightmare.  It  is  almost 
idle  for  vich  parifists  to  ])rotest  against  the  use  of 
force.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  wliich 
is  exerting  without  iutennission  the  most  terrible 
kiud  of  force  on  the  bodies  ami  souls  of  millicms. 
The  dictatorship  of  Capitalism  is  a  fact  which  enters 
into  the  lives  of  u.sall. 

By  wliat  means  can  this  tyranny  be  broken?  Are 
we  to  accept  economic  necessity  as  a  final  vetq  upon 
our  desire  for  freedom  and  fellowship? 

The  Conscientious  Objector  Again. 

As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  who  iuive  refused  to  do  so.  To 
their  honour  and  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  be  it 
id  that  every  social  and  international  movement 
IS  had  its  martyrs.    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
ories  of  those  who  turued  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warn- 
iigs  of  emploj-er.*;  and  foremen  and  continued  their 
active  support  of  revolutionary  bodies  iu  the  face 
of  almost  certain  poverty  foi-  themselves  and  those 
dejjendent  on  them.    Nor  are  these  pioneers  con- 
fined to  one  section  of  the  community.  Adventures 
of  this  kind  have  been  undertaken  in  eveiy  walk  of 
I  life.    Men  and  women  who  would  not  sell  their  pens, 
their  voices,  their  artistic  conscience — they  are  to 
be  found  eveiywhere.    They  are  the  unconciuerable 
bai-ricadc  that  sets  a  limit  to  the  tyranny  of  Mam- 
mon.     Their  unbribed  souls  are  the  refuge  and 
I  ength  of  the  less  courageous. 

A  Strange  Experience. 

Some  of  them  liave  a  stiange  experience  to  relate 
— an  ex])erience  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  of  liope  in  the  firmament.  Let  us  try  to  trans- 
late it  into  words. 

Frieud.s  counselled  them  in  theii'  hour  of  trial  to 
submit  for  the  sake  of  future  usefulness.  'Remain," 
they  were  fold,  "and  pernu^aie.  (xive  way  to-day 
lhat  you  may  .stand  out  with  gicater  hopes  of  success 
l()-morrow."  They  refused.  Not  knowing  whilhei- 
iliey  went,  they  abandoned  hopes  of  security  and 
comfort.    The  result  surprised  them.    For  the  evi- 
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deuces  of  their  sincerity  wrought  more  for  the  cause 
than  would  any  amount  of  "penneation"  tainted  by 
compromise.    Their  names  be(;ame  spiritual  forces. 

But  they  had  an  even  stranger  experience  tlian 
tliat.  It  was  an  experience  whicli,  agnostics  and 
materialists  as  some  of  theju  were,,  led  them  to  be- 
lieve in  what  men  have  called  Providence.  Tlieir 
persoualities,  reinforced  by  the  dangers  into  which 
they  had  flung  tliemseh^es,  seemed  to  accpiire  control 
over  events.  Assistance  came  from  unexpected 
(luarters.  They  discovered  that  what  they  had  re- 
garded as  ecououiic  necessity  was  a  bogey.  There 
are  laws  and  forces,  they  found,  not  marked  in  the 
charts  of  Expediency,  which  come  to  the  help  of 
Pioneers.  The  Venture  of  Faith— for  such  it  had 
|,eeii— was  justified.  They  had  sought  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Social  Ilighteousness,  and  their  material 
n(>eds  had  not  been  overlooked.  It  liad  been  a 
struggle,  but  not  a  hopeless  or  unsu<'cesstul  one. 

The  Venture  of  Faith. 

1  have  called  it  a  Venturo  of  Faith.  The  men 
and  women  of  whom  I  have  written  might  dispute 
the  term.  But  there  is  no  other  word  tliat  will 
serve.  They  had  challenged  the  Seen  in  the  name 
of  the  Unseen.  They  had  defied  Expedieiu-y  in  the 
name  of  Convic-tiou.  They  had  committed  them- 
selves to  tlie  unverified  laws  of  the  universe. 

To  us  of  the  Christian  Faith  it  is  all  plain.  The 
Man  familiar  with  the  poor  homes  of  peasants  and 
fishermen  is  on  the  Throne.  The  Leader  who  dared 
to  call  men  from  tlieir  avocations  to  be  wandering 
preachers'  of  the  Kingdom  is  God.  Through  faitli 
in  LLim  we  may  defy  the  bogey  that  Fear  calls 
Economic  Necessity.  And  when  that  bogey  is  laid 
there  is  nothing  between  us  and  our  Freedom,  aud 
that  Freedom  we  purpose  to  use  for  the  winning  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Fellowsliip. 

Through  Faitli  to  Freedom — fioni  Freedom  to 
Fellowship — that  is  our  programme. 

PETER  THE  UERMIT. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  long  bondage  of  the  spirit,  the  distrustful 
constraint  in  the  communicabiiity  of  ideas,  the  dis- 
cipline which  the  thinker  imposed  on  himself  to 
think  in  accordance  with,  the  rules  of  a  Church,  or  a 
Court,  or  conformable  to  Aristotelian  premises,  the 
persistent  spiritual  will  to  interpret  everything  that 
liappened  according  to  a  Christian  scheme,  and  in 
every  occurrence  to  rediscover  and  justify  the 
Christian  God — all  this  violence,  arbitraiiness, 
severity,  dreadfulness,  and  unreasonableness,  has 
l)r()ved  itself  the  disciplinary  means  whereby  the 
European  spirit  has  attained  its  strength,  its 
remorseless  curiosity  and  subtle  mobility.^ 
Nietzsche. 
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Bookland.    A  Miscellany. 


From  a  \nh\  consi.stiijy  of  recoiilJy  ])ul)li.sli.<(l 
books,  \v(;  lake  (his  week  a  selection  of  four. 

Books  on  Russia. 

^  TJiL"  JiiunbtT  ot  books  oil  lUissia  f^iows  rapiilly. 
X^'or  i(s,si/>e  one  of  tho,  niost  useful  and  iii(eiestiii<jr 
is  S.  Cailyle  Potter's  "Russia  :  lief  ore  aud  After  i!ie 
Itevolutioii"  (C.  W.  J)auiel,  J.ld.,  1/-).  Some  iii- 
cUeation  of  the  eoulenis  is  «>  iveii  by  tlie  titles  of  I  be 
various  eliaplers  : — Tzardoiu  versus  Russia.  The 
IV'asaiifs.  The  Last  (Taiiil)l(>  of  T/ar(h)iii.  The 
.\e\v  Order.  Tlie  autlior  enables  us  lo  see  I  he  re- 
volution as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Russian  liis- 
tory  ;uid  social  institutions.  A  very  ica<hibb'  and 
well-informed  volume. 

(joorg'e  Lau.sbury's  book,  "What  I  Saw  in  Russia" 
(Leonard  Parsons,  Portugal  Street.  London,  4/(; 
net),  sliould  be  sufHcieiit  by  itself  lo  counteract  the 
flood  of  misrepresentations  conceiiiin<>'  tlie  Soviet 
Re])ul)lic.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ]»as.sa<>-es  to 
reader.s  of  the  "Crusader"  is  that  coucernin«>-  the 
revolutionary  movement  within  tlie  (ireek  (.'hurch. 
iSay.s  Mr.  Lansl)ury  :  "Like  everywhere  else,  tlieic 
is  withiji. the  Russian  Church  a  icvolutionary  move- 
ment Avbi(di  bids  fair  to  uiideiniine  the  tlieojies  of 
Lenin  and  his  fiiends,  liiat  relioion  ])lays  no  i)art  in 
the.  life  of  a  people.  The  followinp-  statement  shows 
that  with  tlie  coming'  of  tlie  Socialist  Republic  the 
dry  bones  of  theoloR:y  have  l)e«>un  to  stir  and  that 
once  more  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  going  to  have  a 
chance.  I  have  verified  the  truth  of  the  re])oi  (  as  I 
give  it  here,  and  can  vouch  for  its  accuiacy.  I 
may  say  it  has  been  circulated  throughout  the  wbole 
of  Russia,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  case.s,  the  Bishop 
of  Penza  and  his  followers  have  been  excommuni- 
cated."   And  then  he  (piotes  as  follows  : 

"An  event  wiiidi  will  load  to  sroat  (•oiisefiiienct's  has 
(K  cm  Tcxl  in  the  lius.sian  C'lnncli.  A  cdnforcncp  of  Uu.ssian 
piiests  took  place  some  months  ayo  at  Penza,  whieh  was 
(nesided  over  l)y  Bishop  Vladimir.  At  this  conference 
the  priests  decided  to  hreak  with  the  Greek  Oithodox 
(liureh  and  establish  a  new  ('lunch  on  lines,  as  Bishop 
\  ladiniir  ex)>ressed  it,  that  would  more  clo.sely  approach 

'  th(>  parity  of  the  primitive  clinrch  and  aholisli  th(>  jjomp 
and  ^^lory  of  the  ureat  i)rin(es  of  the  modern  clinrch.  The 
si<!;nilicanee  of  this  event  is  that  it  proves  that  the 
revolution  is  (inallv  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Ihissia.  The 
strnctnrc  of  the  Church,  like  the  whole  sn|>erstrneture  of 
so<  iety,  as  Karl  Marx  taufilit,  is  l)as(>d  ujion  the  economi* 
foundations  of  a  given  society.  The  development  of  com- 
merce, which  was  later  to  lead  to  capitalism,,  was  accom- 
panied hy  a  revolt  a<iainst  tlie  Clinrch,  One  mi<i;ht  say 
that  Protestantism  is  the  relifiious  es))ression  of 
lihi'i-alism  and  commercialism.  It  is  significant,  theret'oi'e. 
tO' observe  that  wliat  aupears  to  lie  the  lieKinniufz;  of  ;> 
'Reformation'  in  Russia  aims  at  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  which,  as  is  known,  ineaehed  Comniimism.  .  .  . 
Communism  has  come  to  stay   in    I^nssia.  and   will  he 

■expre.>^sed  in  the  I'elisious  beliefs  of  (he  Russian  people." 

Theology. 

"The  writings  of  Frederick  Denison  ^laurice  and 

the  Cliristian  Socialists  were  an  abundant  inspira- 

tion,..ond,  la((>i-  on.  modernists,  like  Father  Tyrrell. 

open(>d  up  iiossibililies  of  a  rejuvenated  and  iriiiiii- 

])liant  Catholicism.      To  these  men.  and  lo  manv 
ti 


others,  J  owe  much — my  page's  are,  indeed,  a  i< 
flection  of  their  thoughts,  though  these  have  bee  i 
so  assimilated  by  me  that  they  have. become  part  d 
myself.    My  religion  is  fundauientally,  as  Iheii 
was,  Catholicism.    It  is  Sacramental,  it  is  Social, 
and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  man  and  of  his  de\-elop- 
nuMit  licic  on  earth." 

The  (ptotatioii  is  fioin  the  iiitioduct  ion  to  Rev. 
Samuel  i'roudfoot's  "All  Too  Human!'"  (A.  Brown 
and  Sons,  Jitd.,  o,  Faniugdon  Avenue,  E.C.,  4/0 
net). 

'JMie  last  and  longest  chapter  of  a  book  that  deals 
with  "The  Chunh  and  Jfumanity,"  "the  Sacra- 
ments,"' "Sin  and  Humanity,"  "The  Law  of 
Prayer,"  and  other  similar  themes,  is  devoted  to 
"The  Union  ot  the  Churches,"  and  on  this  topic 
Mr.  Prinulfoot  has  some  wise  and  hel])ful  tilings  to 
say — things  that  are  bel])ful  by  r(>ason  of  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  points  out  the  difficulties  of  thei  prob- 
b'ln.  But  it  is  not  encouraging  to  find  an  author, 
ill  treating  the  subject  of  leunion,  seeking  a  parallel 
in  tli(>  coalition  of  political  forces  re])resented  by  the 
present  Government. 

"The  obliteration  of  party  Jand-marks  has  been  tlie 
work  of  a  mitrlily  tide  of  human  sympathy,  a  sympathy 
which  desires  the  Nation  to  be  as  brethren  dwellint;  to- 
y;et!ier  in  unity.  (Jratitndc  to  the  men  who  guulcd  our 
forces  to  victory,  a  belief  in  their  stronger  doterminalion 
to  ininisli  the  German,  admiration  for  the  energetic  and 
inspiring  character  of  J.loyd  George,  all  played  a  part  ill 
the  achievement  of  a  [lolitical  union  without  parallel. 
And  how  .stands  the  matter  with  regard  to  the  Churches!' 
I'nity  is  in  the  air;  nay,  it  is  in  the  early  .stages  of 
actuality.  Tlieolo.rians  of  all  tlie  Cliurches  have  at  last 
recognised  the  scandal  and  cruelty  and  dangers  of 
division." 

Would  the  author  have  the  Churches  emulate  the 
jioliticians  and  form  a  Coalition  in  which  tlii!  vil- 
lainies of  all  sei-tions  shall  be  amalgamated,  a  Coali- 
i'um  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  common  determination 
to  maintain  the  institutions  of  Capitalism  and  mili- 
tarism:' If  he  doesn't  mean  that,  he  conies 
dangerously  near  misrepresenting  himself.  If  he 
does  mean  it — well,  for  our  part,  a  thousand  tiiues 
better  than  such  a  jeunion  would  be  the  continuance 
of  our  present  divisions. 

Poetry. 

How  is  it  that  a  collection  of  poems  written  during 
the  war,  and  including  in  the  list  of  authors  some  of 
our  best  known  writers  of  verse,  should  contain  as 
small  a  ])roportion  of  dignified  jioetry  as  does  "The 
I'aths  of  (rlory,"  an  anthology  ])ublished  by  George 
Allen  and  I'liwin,  Ltd.:-*  The  besi  name  for  this 
\(dunie  Avould  lie  "The  l\)etry  of  Disillusionment." 
The  wr^eis  protest  in  various  forms  against  the 
cruelty  of  Avar.  But  there  is  little  evidence  tliat 
tlieir  p(Mis  were  guided  by  the  spirit  of  goodwill. 
I'e.seiitnieiit  never  inspired  great  writing.  atiiT  it  cer- 
tainly lias  not  done  so  in  ibis  ca.se.  IMost  of  the 
verse  here  (juoied  could  easily  be  trauspo.iied  iulo 
smart  and  biting  newsjiaper  articles.  ' 
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rem  lev  made  a  g-refrt 
poiut  of  tke  fact  that  direct  action,  if  successful, 
would  paralyse  all  govenrment.  Let  us  consider  tlic 
meaniu"-  of  the  word  "yoveruiueut. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government,  benevolent 
and  oppressive.  The  former  kind  has  no  existeuce 
at  the  present  time  except  in  the  minds  of  idealists, 
since  it  is  not  based  ou  Force,  but  rests  securely  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  only  possible* 
iu  a  free  democracy  where  ]»erfect  liberty  and 
genuine  fraternity  prevail,  and  wliere  the  elected  re- 
presentatives of  tlie  nation  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  commnnity  and  not  of  one  section — 
inc  luding  tliemselves. 

The  other  kind  of  government  wliich  prevails  to- 
day may  be  defined  as  "the  exploitation  of  the  com- 
Minnity  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  clique.''  But  wlienevei- 
one  section  seeks  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the  ex})eiisc 
of  other  sections,  or  to  repress  libeity  of  action  or 
self-assertion,  then  the  use  of  armed  for<'e  becomes 
necessaiy.  If  the  armed  'f'orc(>  at  tlie  disposal  of 
tyrants  is  insufiicient  for  the  aim  in  view,  such  as 
the  theft  of  another  country  (whicli  is  called  "an- 
nexation"), then  other  methods  aie  adopted — 
bribery,  treacheiy,  or  making  treaties  and  pnmiises 
wliicli  are  not  meant  to  l)e  kept. 

When  either  the  natives  of  a  state  thus  stolen, 
or  the  oppressed  sections  of  the  home  population 
begin  to  demand  justice  or  greater  liberty,  then  the 
aimed  forces  are  tunied  loose  to  pillage  and 
slaughter  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  LAW 
AXp  OUDEPi ;  which  phrase,  when  spelt  in 
capitals,  is  a  synonym  for  tyranny,  hyjiocrisy,  and 
corruption — even  for  military  sai)()tage.  Witness 
the  wrecking  of  Fennoy. 

The  British  people  foolishly  imagine  that  theii' 
system  of  government  is  ]»urely  (leniocratic.  Actu- 
ally it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  in  practice  a 
Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  or  I  he  nearest  possible 
modern  approach  to  il.  as  Disraeli  pointed  out  long 
ago;  and  this  system  has  (>xis(ed  since  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  varied  by  occasional  interference  from 
George  III.,  or  Queen  Victoria.  Tlie  specious  argn- 
iiienl  that  the  democracy  has  the  power  to  govern 
'f  "If  by  means  of  the  ballot  box  and  i)()lling  1)ootli 
I  fallacy;  it  can  merely  substitute*  one  set  of 
lyiants  for  anothei'.  It  cannol  ali(>r  the  fundamental 
and  common  policy  of  the  gover?)ing  class,  wlu'lber 
the  section  in  tem})oraiy  power  call  itself  liadical 
Tory.  A  Labour  GovernmenI  has  not  yet  been 
"d,  but  most  liabour  members  become  more  or  less 
li.vpnotised  by  tlie  atmosphere  of  ^Vpstnlinsl(M•  after 
a  few  months.  , 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  thai  the  backbone  of  the 
i-es  of  reaction  is  formed  by  the  large  mass  of 
iipathelic  electois  who  never  think  politically  foi 
themselves,  but  allow  Ihemselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
n(  wspapeis  which,  being  mostly  controlled  by  tin- 
'  I'  tionary  machine,  feed  thetn  up  only  with  ihe 


Theio- 

suffrag-t', 


SCOT. 

versions  which  they  are  intended  to  swallow- 
fore,  ail  important  refoinis,  like  women" 
have  been  carried  through  by  the  determined  insist 
ence  of  a  minority  who  have  eventually  either  con- 
verted a  section  of  their  opponents  or  overcome  them 
by  persistence. 

But  to  revert  tL>  the  Premier's  phrase.  Mr. 
Tliomas  evidently  did  not  apply  mental  analysis  to 
the  statement  that  all  government  would  be  impos- 
sible tor  any  ministry  if  the  N.U.ll.  supported  the 
Irish  workers,  or  he  would  htive  seen  that  its  real 
nieajiing  was  that  all  government,  along  tH£  pre- 
sent TYiiANNicAL  LINKS,  would  bccome  impossible, 
and  our  Venetian  oligarchy,  .masquerading  as  de- 
mociaivv,  would  topple  (o  the  ground  with  a  craisli. 

The  question  for  tlvf  thinkers  and  wolkers  of  thi,s 
country  to  consider  is  whether  that  would  not  be  a'U 
advantage  rather  than  the  calamity  the  Premier 
bluffed  'Sir.  Tliomas  into  believing.  } 

L\  eiy  system  of  government,  if  it  is  to  be  stable 
and  not  ojipressive,  must  be  based  on  the  fouiida- 
tions  of  Justice  and  Kciuity.  If  those  foundations 
become  eaten  up  by  the  dry  rot  of  tyranny,  injus- 
tice, inefficiency,  and  self-interest,  tlie  whole  struc- 
ture must  inevitably  collapse.  Our  present  system 
has  reached  a  state  Vhicli  produces  merely  wasteful 
extravagance  and  idiotic  inefficiency  in  domestic, 
and  selfish  greed  and  cruel  tyranny  in  external 
affairs.  The  result  is  seen  in  over-taxation  and  uui- 
^•ersal  discontent  in  Great  Britain,  and  rebellion  in 
the  conquered  territories  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  and  the 
East.  But  when  a  system  of  government  becomes 
so  rotten  and  effete  that  it  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
medicine  it  has  itself  provided— in  this  case  the 
ballot^ — the  natural  law  of  cause  and  effect  will  in- 
evitably bring  about  a  remedy  by  more  violent 
methods  which  are  put  into  effect  by  human  agents. 

A  democracy  can  only  successfully  govern  itself 
when  the  large  majority  of  citizens  take  an  interest 
in  the  things  wbicli  matter  and  which  affect  other 
jieople  besides  themselves.  But  even  if  they  abdi- 
cate their  civil  rights  throug!>  indolence  they  are  still 
morally  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed  in  their 
name  by  the  persons  returned  to  po\\'er  through  their 
ignoraMce  or  apathy.  Therefore  the  Britislij  are  res- 
])onsil)le  for  the  atrocities  jierpetrated  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  continue  io  be  until  they  have 
disowned  them  and  insisted  on  their  discontinuance. 

P^vei  vwhere  parHameiitaiT  svstems  are  moribund. 
Tl:e\ 


large 
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have  proved  fatal  to  democracy  because  so 
a  mass  of  working-(dass  voters  are  unfit  to 
any  more  important,  a  candidate  than  their 
steward.  Less  than  one  ])er  cent,  of  voter.-^  be- 
to  any  Socialist  party.  These  are  facts^ 
which  every  thinking  ])erson  must  realise — and  tlieV 
are  tlie  root  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  parliamentaiy 
systemi  to  secure  Liberty,  Eraternity,  and  real  denio- 
cratii!  government.  What  system  is  to  replace  it 
is  a  ])r(ddem  which  will  re([nire  tlio  co-operation  of 
the  wisest  and  most  unselfish  people  to  solve. 
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Friday,  July  lOtb,  1920. 


The  Children's  Camp. 


Nestling  iu  tlie  midst,  of  low-lyiug  pasture  is  the 
camp,  once  the  scene  ot  military  activity,  and  now 
tlie  first  English  home  of  r.nr  little  friends  from  Ihe 
Famine  area. 

In  place  of  tlie  heavy  tread  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
roar  of  the  sergeants'  orders,  is  the  patter  of  child- 
ren's feet  and  the  sound  of  their  merry  voices. 

Life  m  the  camp  begins  at  (i  a.m.  with  ablutions 
and  then  bieakfast. 

The  children  sleep  in  huis,  each  containing  25 
beds,  with  a  hut  mother  for  tlie  girls  and  a  hut 
father  for  the  boys.  Their  meals  are  taken  in  a 
iarge  hut,  eiu  h  contingent  having  its  own  table  and 
Its  iiut  parent  ip  Avait  on  it.  Play  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and,  fortunately,  - 
the  weather  was  ])erfect. 
And  so  the  days  glided  on  . 
Now  and  again  the  rhythm 
IS  broken.  The  j\[avor  of 
Sandwich,  with  a  ])a'ity  of 
helpers,  enteriained  'the 
children  one  afternoon 
with  a  tea  paity  on  the 
'A-niss,  and  games— just 
the  same  old  games- 
oranges  and  kmions,  blind 
man's  buf¥,  etc.,  Ihus 
forniing  a  natural  inter- 
national link.  Another 
day,  happy  youligsteis 
were  packed  in  .motor  lor- 
ries and  taken  to  a  neigh- 
bouring country  house  lor 
a  strawl)erry  lea  party, 
and  came  borne  the  proud 
possessors  of  an  English 
penny. 

_  As  the  end  of  quaran- 
tine   pei-iod  drew 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF  CHRIST. 


near 

close,  anxious  faces 
peeped  in  the  office  door, 
where  workeix  were  busy 
fitting  the  little  folk  into 
suitable  homes.  Veiy 
worried  were  some  of 
these  bairns  as  to  what  awaited  them. 

Allocation  is  not  tke  easiest  of  jobs.  All  the  wee 
children  of  five,  six,  and  seven  were  quickly  arranged 
for,  and  one  had  to  ask,  "Will  a  little  girl  of  nine 
or  ten  do;  she  only  looks  seven?"  Nearly  everyone 
wanted  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven.  So  few  asked 
for  little  boys,  and  one  wanted  a  home  as  big  as 
one's  heart  felt  to  take  in  the  unwanted  boys. 
There  are  little  couples,  too,  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  must  not  be  separated,  little  friends  who  want 
to  go  together;  their  parents  are  frieiitls  in  Vienna. 
One  little  girl,  a  Jewess,  was  very  em])liati('  tliat  she 
should  become  a.  Chrisiiau  smd  go  In  ii  Pinlestiuit 
home,    ller  wish  wns  giaiiled. 

About  half  ;i  mile  from  the  camp  lies  tlie  hospitnl, 
Avhite  and  cool,  oveilooking  a  salt  lake.  Fortunately, 
the  little  folk  did  not  have  occasion  to  make  very 
much  use  of  it. 


God  piet  man  in  a  narrow  place, 
And  they  scanned  each  other  face  to  face, 

(rod  spoke  first :  "What  ails  you,  man, 
Tiiat  you  should  look  so  pale  and  wan?" 

Quoth  man  :  "You  bade  me  conquer  harm 
AVith  no  strength  but  this  weak  right  anu. 

"I  would  ride  to  M  ar  with  a  glad  consent 
AVero  I,  as  You,  omnipotent." 

God  said  :  "You  show  but  little  sense; 
What  triumph  is  there  for  omnipotence!'"' 

Said  man  :  "If  You  think  it  well  to  be 
Such  a  thing  as  I,  make  trial  and  see." 

God  answered  him  :  "And  if  I  do, 
I'll  prove  Me  a  better  man  than  you." 

God  conquered  man  with  His  naked  hands, 
And  bound  him  fast  in  iron  bands. 

— From 


Catholic  Tales," 

By  Dorothy  L.  Sayers. 


Tlic  fiist  pai  ty  io  depart  were  50  children  for  the 
Liverpool  liostel.  Twenty -fi^e  of  these  came  froii 
an  ori)hantige  in  Vienna.  Later  in  the  day  a  partj 
left  for  Newcastle.  Following  them  came  the  bi^ 
Jjoiidon  party,  which  was  taken  to  St.  Martin'f 
Church  and  entertained  there  by  the  Vicar  and  iiij 
helpers.  This  left  a  big  gap  in  our  party.  Thei 
came  the  long-journey  ])arties,  Scotland,  Manches' 
ter,  Derby,  Leicester,  York,  Lowestoft,  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth,  Wales,  Bristol,  Exeter  and  Truro 
inland's  End  (Maiazion). 

The  night  before  departure,  coloured  labels  bear 
ing  the  child's  name  and  destination  were  ser-vec 
out.    In  the  morning  little  groups  assembled  accord 

ing  to  colour  and  wert 
vj'^j^j'^jv  packed  into  lorries  unde: 
^  charge  of  an  escort,  win 
was  resi)onsible  for  de 
liyering  the  child  and  ob 
taining  a  receipt  for  it 
As  the  lorries  filled  uj 
and  went  snorting  off,  w< 
cheerc'd  and  Avaved  ou* 
handkerchiefs  until  the^ 
were  seen  no  longer,  am 
truly  wished  them  "God 
si)eed."  As  the  escorti 
retuftied,  one  heard  o 
the  wonderful  receptioof 
given  to  the  (diildren  oi 
arriA^al.  At  one  place  th< 
^layor  and  townfolk  wen 
tliere  and  gave  them 
royal  reception. 

The  last  company  to  g( 
were  the  veiy  weakest- 
little  Fritz,  four  years,  bu 
just  the  size  of  a  two 
years-old  baby.  He  coulc 
not  walk  when  he  anived 
but  loving  care  and  gooc 
food  really  set  little  Frit: 
on  his  feet,  and  althougl 
m'v^j'j'^  he  could  only  just  toddb 
with  help  when  he  left, 
still  he  was  a  credit  to  the  camp. 

Now  a  word  for  the  next  company  of  children. 
Owing  to  illness  in  the  camp,  these  are  not  expectec 
to  arrive  until  September  1st.  These  children  wil 
be  Hungarians,  and  up  to  the  present  the  Central 
Committee  has  only  received  130  offers  of  homesi 
Who  will  help,  either  by  offering  a  home  or  by  con-' 
tributing  maintenance  for  the  upkeep  of  a  child  ir 
a  home?  One  "Crusader"  group  is  alreadj'  main- 
taining a  child. 

Offers  of  homes,  maintenance,  clothes,  toys,  etc;, 
will  be  gratefully  leceived  by  the  F.O.R.  Hospii 
tality  Committee,  Vt,  Red  Lion  Sqiiare,  W.C.I. 

A  man  does  not  care  for  applause  or  rec'ognitior 
except  when  he  is  not  sure  that  he  is  working  oni 
the  right  lines. — Dean  Inge. 
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SOME  rOST-IMPllESSIONS. 


This  Congress  was  a  really  wonderful  and  hopeful  thing. 

write  that  as  a  Crusader  who  was  there  all  the  time.  It 
eeds  to  be  stated — if  only  to  correct  the  impression  cou- 
eyed  hy  the  "Church  Times"  report.  Our  comrade  Sea- 
ard  Beddow  referred  to  the  "Church  Times"  (in  his  notes 
ist  week)  as  the  representative  paper  of  the  An^lo- 
latholic  movement — all  I  can  say  is — God  forbid.  We  are 
ather  inarticulate  to  the  world  in  general  because  we  have 

0  representative  pafjer.  The  divergence  of  spirit  between 
his  movement  and  the  "Church  Times"  is  exemplified  in 
liat  paper's  report  of  the  first  afternoon's  session.  Much 
;  made  of  two  papers  wliich  were  aftei-  its  own  heart — 
fdious  and  academical — but  which  rather  ti  ied  the  patience 
f  most  of  us.  The  Bishop  of  Zululand,  who  expressed  our 
bhorrence  of  the  "Estal)lishment"  and  gave  us  a  lecture  on 
tactical  Christianity,  is  given  some  sort  of  mention,  but 
lie  most  noteworthy  paper  is  entirely  ignored.  Father 
horton's  subject  was  "Tlie  Kingdom  of  God"  but  it  might 

v.    been   called    "Revolutionary   Christianity."     He  ex- 
(1  exactly  our  Crusader  principles,  and  though  a  large 

1  -urn  of  the  audience  was  obviously  brought  face  to  face, 
M"  the  first  time,  with  the  true  social  aspect  of  the 
hristian  religion,  the  sen.se  of  the  meeting  was  entirely 
pmpathetic.  And  that  note  ran  right  through  the  Con- 
Again  and  again  the  moral,  social  and  international 

lions  of    the   Catholic  Faith    were    brou.';ht  clearly 
the  memlK-rs,  and  few,  I  think,  went  away  without 
ing  that  the  application  of  the  Faith  to  life  means  Re- 
uliuion  in  the  tiiiest  sense.    The  appeal  of  th(>  Bishop  oi 


Zanzibar  was  magnificent,  and  the  silence  that  folkrWed  it 
was  eloquent  of  consciences  pricked  and  stirred. 

"AVhere,"  he  asked,  "wiiere,  in  this  London  of  ours,  the 
home  of  thousands  of  Catliolics,  with  numbers  of  churches 
and  congregations  exulting  in  the  name  of  Catholic,  where 
am  I  to  take  my  African  brother  to  see  the  Catholic  life 
being  lived — the  life  of  fellowship,  of  corn-unity,  of  brother- 
hood, with  all  class  distinctions  swept  away  because  all  are 
members  of  the  one  family — wheie?"  This  is  far  from  the 
spirit  of  resix>ctable  conventional  Church-of-Englandism — 
which  spirit  was  mercifully  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from 
the  whole  congress.  It  is  impossible  in  these  .short  notes 
to  give  reports  of  speeclies,  but  many  times,  and  in  many 
ways,  the  message  of  love  in  action  was  given  and  received. 
Notably  Bishop  Gore  and  (,'omrade  A.  Mooi-e  of  the  Silver- 
town  Huliber-workers'  Union  left  little  doubt  of  the  moan- 
ing of  Christian  Revolution. 

I  am  not  going  to  prettmd  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  move- 
ment has  a  conscious  grasp  of  revolutionary  principles,  or 
that  the  people  in  that  movement  are  all  becoming 
f!iusaders  in  a  hurry,  but  this,  at  least,  is  true;  that  we, 
who  have  been  ploufihing  lonely  fuirows,  and  working,  in 
the  face  of  official  opposition  and  persecution,  for  the  Iniild- 
ing  of  the  Kingdom,  have  left  the  Congress  iieartened  and 
filled  with  hope  for  the  struggle  that  lies  before  us. 

Wherefore,  Crusaders,  to  your  knees! 

Give  thanks — and  prav. 

STEPHEN  FRANCIS. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Rattenbury. 


Dear  Mr.,  Rattenbury, — I  was  glad  that  I  came 
)  Kingsway  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  to  hear  your 
idress  on  "One  Year  of  Peace." 

"Come,  behohl  thp  work.s  of  fhe  Lord,  what  deso- 
itions  He  hath  made  in  the  earth.  He  maketh 
ars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  He  breaketli 
le  bow  and  cutteth  tlie  spear  in  sunder  ;  He  burnetii 
le  chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
od:  I  will  be  exalted  among-  the  heathen;  I  will 
e  exalted  in  the  earth." 

I  Your  appeal  to  men  to  ,s|op  and  think,  although  at 
I  le  wrong  end  of  the  war,  was  forceful.  Your 
'  lug  of  tlie  pre.sent  parlous  state  of  Europe  was 
But  wa.s  your  emi)ha,sis  on  what  desolations 
e  iiath  made  in  the  earth  a  right  application  of 
If  psalmist's  words  to  the  piesent  dav?    With  all 
ence,  i.?  it  quite  fair  to  God  J'     The  man  who 
-  a  match  to  a  powder  mag-azine  must  not  blaane 
od  because  it  blows  u]). 

Your  denunciation  of  war  was  strong-.  "Contran- 
»  the  will  of  God.    Contrary  to  the  principles  of 
le  New  Testament."      You  showed  the  folly  of 
asawliole,  forcf^  settles  nothing. "    The  plea 
war  has  evoked  the  noblest  instincts  was  effec- 
\-  met  by  your  pointing  out  that  heroic  conduct 


and  sacrifice  of  life  entailed  tliereby  does  not  make 
shipwreck  a  good  thing. 

The  attempt  to  stir  up  hatred  with  America  was 
touched  upon.  Your  coinment  that  American  In- 
dependence was,  on  this  4th  July,  acknowledged  to 
be  a  good  thing,  ought  to  have  led  to  a  comment  on 
Ireland,  but  that  miglit  have  l)een  dangerous.  How 
(mild  we  are  of  controversy!  The  policy  of  the 
Churches  seems  to  be  "safety  first"!  That  was 
again  seen  in  your  political  remedy,  when  you  said 
that  the  only  hope  of  to-day  lav  in  the  "Leao-ue  of 
>Vations."  " 

If,  as  you  say,  "moral  and  spiritual  force  is  never 
going  to  be  generated  except  in  the  •  Christian 
Uiui-che.s  It  will  have  to  be  by  stronger  and  clearer 
leading  than  this.— Yours  sincerely, 

J.D.H. 

RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

The  Golden  Rule  Addresses.-By  Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  D.D. 

C.  U.  Daniel,  Ltd.    3s.  6d  net 
Kan    Marx.— Bv   Achille    Loria,  translated  bv  Eden  and 

<e(l;ir    Innl.      George    Allen    and    Unwin,    Ltd  40 

3Inseuni  Street,  W.C.I.    2s    Gd  net 

!l'"'T?.T^^,'-J}''  Holland,  author  of  "Above 

the  Battle.  George  Allen  and  Fnwin,  Ltd  8s  fxl 
net,  ■      • . 
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Friday,  .hilv  Killi,  1920. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

OI'I'IN  AIH  .MISSION.— Tlu'  iinlavmiriVlili"' \\oatlu>i-  yavo  a 
uclcoiiu^  ii-st  to  certain  parched  paeilist  throats  <hinng  the 
|)ast  week,  thou<fli  a.  certain   nunihor  of  suw-s.slul 
meetings  \v»Me  heltl.  The  toMowint;  are  aiTant?»"cl  :  -hJni)A\. 
.JuTv  Kith    -At  t)  p.m.,  .Marl)le  Ardi:  l?ev.  Ihiniplirey  C  hal- 
iner.^,  (V  Paul  Uliddon  ;  at  S  p.m..  Walthanistou  ,  Hoe  St.: 
l{ov   K    W.  Sorenson;  at  S  p.m.,  Kilhiirn,  The  Grangeway: 
Alfred   Cordell,    Ivy   Sheldon.     SATT'l^DAY    ]7th:— At  S 
])  lu     Kaling  Broaduav,  cornei-  of  Offord   Hoad;  Dorothy 
Streveiis      SUNDAY,    18th -.—At   noon,    I'eytonstone,  Ibc 
Oreen  Man:  Alfre<l  Cordell ;  at  :3..S()  p.m.,  Hainpstcad,  .Jack 
Straw's  Casitie:  Marjory  lionar,  Dorothy  Strevens.  -MOA- 
DAY  l!)th  — AtH  p.m.,"  l>evtoii.stone,  The  (ireen  Man:  l{ev. 
|{     \V    Sorensen.     TfKSDAY.  :2()th      At  (>  p.m.,  Marhle 
Vrch-  liev.  Frank  Kincham  ;  at  S  p.m.,  Clapton,  corner  ol 
KenniiKdiall  l^)a(l  and  Cppei-  Clapton  Uoad:  H.  \V.  Green 
K  Alcock  Hush.    WKDNKSDAY.  -ilst  :— At  8  p.m.,  Catlmxl, 
near  Town  Hall:  Horace  J''uller,  Dorothy  Strevens.  THL'HS- 
DAY.  2'2nd  :— At  U  p.m.,  :Marl)le  Arc'h  :  Ue\ .  Frank  Fmcham, 
II    \V  "jlancock  ;  at  S  |).m.,  Kentish  Town,  corner  of  Leigh- 
ton  HoatI  and  Kentish  Town  Uoad:  .1.  B.  I.ief,  F.  Oakos. 
FRIDAY    2;!rd:— At  (3  p.m.,  Marhle  Arcli:  Hoiace  Fu'Jer, 
F   Alcock  Knsh;  at  8  p.m..  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.:  Dor()tliy 
Strevens;  at  8  p.m..  Kiihnrn.    The    Grangeway:  Marjory 
Bnnar.  f'.  Oakes,  Tvy  Sheldon. 

('.  I'ATL  (H.IDDON,  17  Red  l-ion  Sfjuaic.  W.C.I 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 


.1.  R  ,  The  "Crusader,"  2.3  Bride  fiunr,  K.C.4,  makes  I  he 
following  offers : — 

Motor  Cycle  wanted,  lightweight  2-stioko  preforrod;  Inll 
particulars  and  price.  ^ 

Gas  Cooker,  combined  with  gas  fire  in  door;  copper  water 
tank  at  side  with  tap;  £5,  or  exchange  anything  useful. 

Set  iron  bedsteads— Couch  upholst<-ied  in  leatlior— 4  small 
chairs— 1  easy  chair— suit  working  man's  home;  what 
offers  ? 

Singer  Sewing  Machine,  treadle,  wants  little  attention;  wh.at 
offers  '.n  exchange? 

House  painter  and  Paperhanger  will  giVe  any  advice  and  in- 
structions hy  post,  gratis,  or  practical  help  for  out  of 
pocket  exix'rtses;  at  convenient  times. 

Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  you  want  help  or  sugges- 
tion.s?    Write  me. 


Experiences  of  a  Crusader  Seller 

Jn  making    my.self  conspicuous  l)y    .selling  "Crusadci- 
e\ery  dav  of  tlie  week,  J  get  a  good  chance  of  studyiii 
human  nature,  and  I  find  the  life  very  interesting  and  quit, 
exciting.    One  day,  after  watching  tiie  way  I  sold  thein  ioi 
some  time  at  the 'I'ark  gates,  a  gentleman  of  the  tui  l  Ciunc 
up  and  tried  his  very  best  to  j)ersuade  me  hy  every  means 
ill  his  jxiwer  to  give"up  my  present  occupation  and  he  em- 
jiloved  hy  him  in.stead,  with  a  wage  of  £20  a  week  (this  is 
not*  a  pi  inter's  error),  and  all  exs.  paid.  All  I  .should  have  to 
do  would  he  to  .sell   racing   tips  on  the   racec-our-ses,  and 
ariumg  Other  things  he  told  me  T  should  "see  a  different 
place"everv  dav  and  he  in  the  open-air    all  the  time    an  ' 
always  travel  first-class,  and  live  always  at  the  best  hotel 
and  "to  <  ro«n  all,  be  able  to  drink  champagne  every  night 
(  i— a  keen  I'rohibitionist !).     He  spent  quite  a  good  «hili 
Irving  to  get  me  to  say  yes,  and  in  the  eml  would  not  take 
no  -  lu'  would  leave  iiu-  to  think  it  over  and  see  me  again 
which  a  few  days  afterwards  he  did,  but  I  had  not  chang.  d 
my  mind. 

Of  course,  I  come  up  against  plenty  of  discouragemen i - 
in  the  wav  people  take  inir  little  paiwr,  or  rather  the  way 
ihey  sometimes  spurn  it.  but  here  and  there  1  Hnd  a  it 
ver'v  encouraging  signs.  One  lately  was  the  case  of  a  coi 
lirn'ied  Atheist  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  once  |ier.suaded  to  tal. 
;i  copy  of  our  little  ))aper,  and  then  the  next  tune  we  met 
he  .said  "Yes.  1  like  that  kind  of  religion,"  and  took  another. 
Till'  next  time  we  met  he  became  a  keen  weekly  sub- 
scriber, having  found  just  what  he  wanted  in  our  little 
paper.  1  find  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Atheists  that 
our  s(nt  of  religion  is  the  true  teaching  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Na/aieth  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  watered  down  stuff  that 
they  get  in  the  churches  of  the  diflerent  sects.  If  only  thex' 
would  try  just  one  copv  and  read  it  with  an  unbiassed  mind 
1  feel  sure  thev  would  like  it  as  my  friend  did.  As  the 
evening  draws  into  night  1  get  more  and  more  enthused  with 
the  spirit  and  fun  of  the  venture,  and  can  hardly  refrain 
from  siu'nng  as  1  <'o  along  the  miles  of  busy  road  home  m 
the  dark.  As  T  traverse  the  .streets  near  home,  groups  of 
voung  men  at  <lifferent  corners  cheer  and  shout  "Gootl-night. 
Bolshi,"  "Stick  it,  Keliel,"  and  I  cheer  and  wave  good-night 
to  them  The  groups  of  girls  also  join  in,  and  the  'luis 
drivers  also  laugh  all  along  the  route  till  I  draw  up  at  my 
own  house,  still  whistling  and  ready  for  bed,  at  11  p.m. 


ORDER  FORM. 

The  Hecrehiry, 

The  (kvMider,      llride  If  me,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C. 

Pleasr  send  "  THE  CRU,'^ADER"  veekly  to:— 


Gardener  wanted,  understanding  market  gardening.  About 
2  acres;  with  grass.  Must  he  capable  and  exi)eriencoil, 
preference  f)eing  given  to  pacifist,  other  qualihcations 
bein<'  equal  AVrite,  with  references  to  T.A.I.. 
"Crusader,"  2;i  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  K.C.4. 


wanted,  a  Lady  organiser  of  work  among  women  and 
children  in  inis(4ion  station  in  ('entral  I.tmdon.  Reply 
with  full  particulars  of  past  experience  to  Beginald  A. 
Slader,  The  Jiedford  Institute.  Quaker  Stivet.  Spil;d- 
lields,  London,  F.l. 

'  .„"y     ',    ■■  ■  ;   "  ■ " 

It  is  proviflerl  in  ilio  (>s,spiuo  of  thiiify.s  thait  from 
any  fiuition  of  .sucppss,  no  mat  Ion'-  what,  .sliall  roiiio 
fortk  somotlung:  to  inako  u  oreatci-  .stiuoole 
nccessarv.— Walt  Whitman. 


Name. 


for  which  I  enclose  £ 
yearly  i^uhscription  (ixiyahle  in  advance)  lOjlO  pos 
'free  ;^h(df  yearly  I ;  quarterly  219 ;  or  from  yow, 
'Neuis  Af/eni  M.  per  xveek: 


FELLOWSHIP    SERVICES.— Every   Sunday,  Ken.singtoi 
Town  Hall,  .3.1.5,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters 
6.30,  Miss  JNIaude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mi 
Martin  Shaw. 


LEYTONSTONE,  Burghlev  Hall,  High  Road.— The  seme 
on  Sunday,  18th,  at  G.30,  will  he  conduct<>d  by  C.  I  a« 
Gliddon   '  Ad<lress  at  7  p.m.  on   "Why  we  Lost' 

,w/ir."  y- 


•Tiilv  lOtli.  1920. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


I'articulart  about    the  C'.C.F.    may    be    had  on 
application       to     the      Fellowship  Organiser, 
Christian   Cammunwealth    Fellowship,    23,  Bride 
I.'ine,     London,      F.CA.,      enclosin'j  stamped 
addressed     envelope.        The     minimum  annual 
iubscriptions   for  neip  members   is  Is.    td.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jor   all    who  can)    to  send  more 
nn  the  minimum   because  the  CC.F.  needs  more.  Hadff':.i, 
:it{t,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is  each' 
■  'I'M. 

the  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C'.C.F.  number, 
ire  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.wealth 
tllowship,  23,  liride  Lane,  London,  E.C.A.  Put  your  numb,  r 
id  initiah  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

The  Golden  Tether. 

"Ulcst  1)0  till'  siK  10(1  tie  tliat  hinds 

111  triondsliip's  goltiou  totlior. 
In  ovory  nation,  overy  climo, 

Tiu!  hoaits  ot  men  together; 
Tile  tie  we  tool  and  lininhly  own 

While  round  Gotl's  throne  we  gathoi-. 
That  rich  and  iK)or,  and  houd  and  t'roo. 

Are  childiPii  of  one  Father." 

A  liltle  over  .six  years  a;>:o  the  members  of  tlie 
.C.F.  who  were  able  lo  do  .so  mei  in  coiiterenee  in 
ondou,  and  a  wonderful  lime  of  Fellowship  they 
id  ;  they  ha\  e  uoi  ceased  talking  of  it  yet.  From  the 
moment,  when  the  first  Fellow  arrived  with  a 
ii  ot  flowers  frtim  Esses,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
eliall,  and  the  words,  "Can  I  helpj'*'  oi;  his  lips,  to 
e  last,   when   the   ma.ss   meetino-    san<>-  whole- 
'Ortedly  the  Fellowshij)  Doxolooy  (oiven  above), 
was  one  "reat  feast  of  friendship,  ji  ilovvino-  forth 
soul  to  meet  soul.    And  why!'    Been  use  for  some 
th  em  life  had  been  a  lonely  tliiiio' ;  thev  had  never 
•earned  that  they  couhl  share  their  best  treasures 
this  May,  and  find  others  who  .so  fully  understood, 
s  one  of  them  confessed:  "I  used  to  be  .so  cross 
id,  disaffreeable  before  T  knew  the  Fellowship 
e  need  an  opportuiHty  to  <>-ive  .  .  .  it's  all  there. " 
le  may  beloii"'  to  a  dozen  or«iaiiisalions  with  gjeat 
one  may  fill  one's  time  with  meetin<>s  and 
^--anda  and  committees,  and  .so  forth;  -and  yet 
Muy  miss  the  very  thin"'  for  which  one's  heart 
craves — the  <)i)portunity  to  ft-ivo,  to  pour  out 
^  -  love  to  iudividuals.  and  to  receive  in  return 
o  hest  they  have  to  o-ive.     If  is  the  opportunity  of 
•llow.ship  that  we  need;  Fellowship  in  a  common 
.1  common  interest,  cause  or  aim,  a  common 
\y,  loss  or  disapimintment,  a  ii-ommon  seaich, 
mon  Jieed,  a  comihon  failuie.    And  three  parts 
human  bein^rs  who  are  born  into  this  world 
I  oufrh  life  and  pa.ss  out  of  if  never  havino-  found 
"■arl  of  o'j-eat  jirice. 


The  Fellowship  Method- 


"  f'.O.F.  aims  at  l)iino-inK  kindred  spirits  into 
II  TTTth  enclr  ofht^r  where  Ihev  themselves  de>ire 
-N'ew.  members  tell  us  about  thems(dve.s— their 
•sts.and  wishes;  they  are  "introduced"  in  this 
they  are  welcomed  by  older  members;  they 
'iked  up  with  those  who  need  them  and  whom 

■  need,  .  .   

have  an  increa.sino:  number  of  local  corrps- 
'I'linff  sortefan'es  (or  "ceiiires  of  Fellowship,"  as 
to  cull  them),  and  our  aim  is  to  have  one  in 
town  and  village  throughout  the  world.  We 


want  to  link  up  (he  ends  of  the  i-artji,  >(>  thai  no  (Uio 
who  knows  ot  (lu>  C.C.F.  can  j^o  hiuely  to  a  new 
spot  on  the  glolie.  \\\'  want  to. bridge  classes,  so 
that  misvindei-statiding-  and  ])atronage  may  lie  done 
to  death  by  the  greatest  force  in  the  universe— the 
powei  of  J.ove.  S\'v  want  to  give  opportunity  to 
the  "shut-iu"  ones,  and  those  who  have  missed 
some  of  this  world's  best  things,  to  live  fuller  liVeH 
and  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  otliei-  folks. 

 In  Operation. 

Listen  to  the  testimonies  of  those  who  know. 
(Bruce  Itock,  Western  Australia)  writes  ns, 
after  a  long  silence  :  "I  must  confess  how  impressed 
1  was,  four  years  ago,  by  the  lieauty— mental  and 
moral — of  the  coiiespondence  1  received  for  souje 
time,  in  answer  to  your  call  for  cheering  help  for 
lonely  men  and  women.  In  their  orisons  may  1  still 
be  remembered,  as  they  are  in  mine."  (Will  mem- 
bers link  up  with  him?)  From  4()17  (lleufrew) 
comes  the  following:  "I  have  found  one  of  the  best 
friends  in  the  world  since  I  joined.  This  lady  was 
(he  tirst  to  offer  me  friendship  when  I  nee<ied  it 
most.  AVe  corresponded  regularly  tor  a  year,  then 
she  asked -me  to  spend  my  holidays  at  her  home, 
which  T  did,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  joys  of  life. 
We  still  write  to  each  otlier  eveiy  week.  You'  will 
understand  what  the  C.C.F.  has'been  lo  me.'  To 
])ass  love  on  to  one  atiother  works  wonders. "  And 
')0<S9  (Brixton)  hojies  we  .shall  grow  in  heljif ulne.s.s 
and  serviceahleness.  "The  C.C.F.  has  niade  me 
feel  much  less  lonely  in  I/ondon."  she^says.  "I 
have  found  two  friends  whom  it  has  been  a  .joy  (o 
know." 

Another  Conference. 

As  we  pa.ss  Mid.sumnior  ami  he<iin  to  look  towards  Fellow- 
ship Day  (Oetohor  4th),  the  date  of  otir  foundation,  wo 
fool  that  wo  want  to  gather  .you  all  tojrethor.  Since  you  are 
spread  to  the  lour  corners  of  the  earth  wo  cannot  do  this 
in  actuality.  But  may  wo  not  share  soinothin<j;  toKothor:' 
Wo  want  to  hear  from  you  all  hefore  Fellowship  Dav  (or 
if  you  are  too  far  away,  before  Christmas).  Thoiifrh  seVoiod 
tar  hy  miles  of  land  and  ocean,  all  who  road  the  "Crusader" 
are  one  family.  They  are  hound  together  hv  ti»'s  that 
distance  cannot  sunder,  ties  stronger  often  than  those  ol 
hlood,  or  ,  race,  or  country,  the  subtle,  silken  threads  of 
sympathy.  From  all  therefore  who  desire  |>ersona!  Fellow- 
ship, and  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the' 
(j.C.F.  «e  should  like  a  Kieotins.  "  Further  ))artioulars  of 
the  Fellowship  will  be  gladly  sent;  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
onvolopo. 

Introductions. 

5415  (Golders  Green)  is  a  law-student  interested  in  many 
things,  but  cliioH\-  in  the  ro'-union  of,  or  eb-oi)«rafion  be-' 
tuoon,   the  chiirchos,  the   roconsideiation   of  formal  Iiind- 
lances  to  oidinary  intoicour.se,  and  attempts  t(/  s»>cnro  a  less' 
commercial  theatre.    "Was  T  wrong  in  enlisting:-"  ho  asks. 

5417  'Camliridgo)  would  like  to  meet  local  Fellows;  he  is 
a  stiuk'nt  of  biology,  agriculture  and  genetics. 


•2051  (Amsterdam)  asks  if  any  London  Fellows  will  re- 
ceive a  Dutdi  gill  from  Groningen,     from  Augnst  to 
September  14,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  bo  made 
Kindly  reply  direct  to  2951. 

Treasurer's  Warning. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  C.C.F.  tells  us  that  tho  Fellowship 
j.s  really  in  danger;  an  organisation  needs  nionev,  hawovor 
simple  its  maeliinery.    And  ours  is  in  urgent  need. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 

SIDELIGHTS. 


Fridnv.  Tnlv  lOlli.  19 


Wingless  Victory. 

A  poom  witli  tlio  above  title  by  Lawionce  Binyon  ui  last 
Sunday's  "Observer"  contained  the  loliowing  lines:— 
"Worms  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Who  bled  for  us :  but  we  bewildered  see 
N'iler  worms  gnaw,  the  tilings  they  died  to  save. 
Vast  clouds  of  .weariness  and  doubt  oppr(>ss. 
Happy  tiie  dead,  we  cry,  not  now  to  be 
In  the  day  of  this  dissolving  littleness  I 

"()  you  <lear  di'ad,  pardon!  For  not  resigned 
We  see   though  bumbled,  half  our  purpose  bent, 
And  the  issue  bhirred,  like  men  in  banishment 
Maimed  giants,  .stumbling  through  a  chaos  b  mil, 
The  nations  grope.  And  old  greeds  uneon-d ned 
Pos.sess  men,  sick  at  blood  in  batth?  spi'ivt 
And  all  that  cost,  yet  rightecmsly  content 
To  wage  war,  safe  and  swret,  on  theii»  kimi. 
"Tf  ail  were  simple  as  the  way  of  hate! 
Jhit  wc  must  reap  where,  others  sowed  their  seed, 
In  time  long  i>ast,  of  folly  and  pi'id(>  and  greed: 
Confused  with  names,  idols,  and  politics; 
Though  over  all  eartii,  where  we  think  a  State, 
There  are  but  men  and  women  ;  only  these. 

Bcrtrand  Russell  on  Puritan  Russia. 

The  lirst  ol  a  series  of  articles  by  llertrand  Kussell  on 
Ihissia,  wliich  be  visiti-d  in  the  company  ot  the  l.ahoiu 
delegation,  appears  in  last  week's  "Nation.  liie  writer 
draws  this  interesting  parallel  :— 

Jn  a  very  novel  societv,  it  is  natural  to  seek  for  his- 
torical parallels.  The  baser  side  of  the  present  lUissian 
(Government  is  most  n(>arly  paralleled  by  the  Directoire  in 
France  but  on  its  better  side  it  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  rule  of  Cromwell.  The  sincere  Communists  (and  all 
the  older  meiiiiber,s.  of  the  party  have  proved  their  sincerity 
bv  years  <<rf  persecution)  are  not  unlike  the  J  uritan 
soldiers  in  their  stern  ijolitico-inoral  purpose.  Cromwel  s 
dealings  with  Parliament  are  not  unlike  Lenin  s  with  tlie 
Ccmstituent  Assembly.  Both,  starting  from  a  combination 
of  democracy  and  rc^ligious  faith,  \\  ei  e  driven  to  saci  dice 
democracy  to  religion  enforced  by  military  dictatorship. 
Both  tried  to  comoel  their  countries  to  live  at  a  higher 
level  of  morality  and  effort  than  the  population  found 
tolerable.  Life  in  modern  Russia,  as  in  Puritan  Kngia ml, 
is  in  many  wavs  contrary  to  instinct.  And  if  the  liolshe^- 
viks  ultiuiatelv  fall,  it  will  be  for  the  reason  for  which 
the  Puritans  fell :  becau.se  there  comes  a  point  at  w  hich 
men  feel  that  amusement  and  ease  are  worth  more  than 
all  other  goods  put  together. 

Germany's  Hope. 

Mrs.  Snowden  on  her  return  from  Russia  passed  through 
Berlin.    While  there  she  met  and  interviewed  one  of  the 
Junker  class.    The  interview  is  given  in  "Common  .Sense. 
The  follow  ing  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"If  there  is  any  gleam  of  hope  for  Germany  to  be  found 
anywhere  it  lies  in  religion.  No,  no,"  he  said,  noting  my 
glance  of  inquiry,  "I  do  not  mean  the  churches,  although 
there  must  be  churches  to  give  form  and  subsitance  to  the 
thing.  The  churches  must  remain,  but  they  must  be 
reformed,  and  reformed  from  within.  By  religion  I  mean 
that  looking  and  striving  upwards  for  better  things,  with- 
out which  the  world  perishes.  If  my  unhappy  people  can 
lay  hold  again  of  that  and  keep  it,  there  may  be  a  little 
hope  for  them.    For  my  country  is  utterly  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  "live  for,  unless  "  —and  here 

a  new  and  fiercer  light  came  into  his  eyes — '-unless  after 
all  the  Communists  are  pointing  the  way.    It  may  be  so." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  came  his  final 
Avord : — 

"If  our  enemies  refuse  to  give  ns  hope  for  the  future, 
and  if  the  Communists  of  Russia  have  shown  us  the  only 


way  to  throw  off  the    intolerable    burden  of  insult  .mi 
oiipression,  I  go  with  them.    And  there  are  many  like 
in  Cermany." 

New  Town. 

There  is  something  a  little  piquant  in  the  arrangemenl 
nnuhi  by  the  pr()m<)t<'rs  of  the  "New  Town"  to  liold  theii 
summer"  conference  in  the  old  town  of  Oxford.  This  Ne« 
Town  scheme  was  carefully  and  quietly  prepared  during  thf 
closing  year  of  the  war  and  is  now  being  energetieallj 
l)resse7l  towards  ae<?omplishment.  It  is  a  fascinating  pro 
posal  to  use  the  experience  of  ci)-oi)erators,  town-planners 
civi(-  adinini.strators,  trades  unionists,  and  educationists  il 
a  joint  attempt  to  found  a  garden  city  in  whif;h  privati 
lirulit-iiKiking  shall  bo  replaced  by  public  .service  as  the  basi 
of  all  social  life  and  activity.  One  gets  somewhat  tired  o. 
hearing  and  reading  analysi.s  after  analysis  of  what  is  wron) 
with  our  society,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  disnoi%'er  a  strom 
body  of  people  <h"tor  mi  ned  to  sot  to  work  in  a  voluntar, 
scheme  (the  lOnglish  way)  rather  than  a»ait  the  legi.slatio' 
—or  the  revolution— that  will  tiiekle  the  same  problems  o- 
the  national  .scale.  The  "New  Town"  council  is  a  body  o 
sober  enthn.siasts,  and  wo  advise  anyone  who  is  interested  i 
their  work  to  .send  to  the  Secretary  (27  Chancery  l-am 
W.C.2)  for  particulars  of  the  Oxfnid  .Mc<-ting^  August  24-2; 

Ecohohlic  Causes  of  War. 

Scott  Neaiing,  the  American  Socialist  professor,  is  quote 
ill  the  (Jlasgow  "Fprward"  im  follows:— 

Henry  (hibot  [iodge  addressed  the  Senate  of  the  Unite 
State.-i,  on  Ttli  January,  1001.  The  Bill  to  increase  th 
size  of  tho  Army  was  under  (lonsideration,  and  Senat< 
l,o(lge  was  explaining  why  a  larger  Army  was  necessary. 

"  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  histoi 
of  modern  times,"  said  he,  "lie  will  .see  how  many  of  tl 
wars  came  originally,  never  ostensibly,  hut  actually  fro 
economic  causes." 

Beginning  with  this  generalisation  CQnoerning  tl 
economic  basis  for  war,  Senator  fjodge  moved  rapidly  i 
the  conclusion  of  his  argument — "that  the  ITnited  State 
as  a  great  factor  in  the  world's  economic  affairs,  mu 
l)repare  for  war!"  ',    '  "      .  ~ 

This  -is  the  way  in  which  he  put  the  matter — "^ 
occupy  a  great  position  economically.  We  are  marchii 
on  to  a  still  greater  one.  You  may  impede  it;  you  mi 
check  it ;  but  you  cannot  stop  the  advance  of  the  Unit( 
States.  The  Am(>rican  ix>ople  and  the  economic  fore 
which  underlie  all  are  carrying  us  forward  to  the  eeonom 
supremacy  of  the  world." 

That  argument  was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  t' 
Spanish-American  War,  while  the  issue  of  Imperialism  w 
still  fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  the  American  people.  It  w 
made  to  explain  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  milita 
establishment.  It  was  made  to  convince  his  constituen 
that  more  millions  must  go  into' the  murder-mill. 

Had  Senator  Lodge  been  an  economist  and  a  propi 
he  could  not  have  spoken  a  more  accurate  prediction  oi 
fate  that  lay  in  store  for  the  American  people.    They  ;i 
destined,  by  the  present  masters  of  public  life,  to  win  t 
supremacy  of  the  world — and  to  pay  the  necessary  pi  i 
in  treasure  and  blfiod. 

The  Menace  of  Disease. 

Russia,  Poland,  Austria  and  the  new  States  created  ; 
result  of  the  war,  are  near  enough  to  be  a  severe  menat 
the  health  of  Europe  in  the  immediate  future.  In  Rn- 
1,600,(X)0  cases  of  typhus  weie  reported  in  1919,  whil. 
Poland  230,000  cases  were  registered  in  the  same  > 
50,000  being  added  during  January  and  February  of 
year.  In  CV.echo-Slovakia  there  were  8,666  registered  c, 
of  small-pox  and  9,332  cases  of  typhus  in  1919. — D 
Katharine  Furse,  in  the  "Daily  Ne^is,"  June  29th,  19'-'" 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


rHE  Spa  Confereuf-e  is  ended.    It  is  difficidt 
to  say  precisely   what  resiilts   have  been 
achieved.      One  thing'  seems  veiy  evident, 
e  inoceedinfrs  liave  moved  wholly  on  the  plane  of 
undi<cuified  squabble  between  rival  bargainers, 
th  force  in  the  backfyround  as  the  ultimate  argu- 
•hi  of  the  Allies.    "Regrettable  as  it  was,"  re- 
the  "Observer,"  "to  lay  the  sword  on  the 
lit  rence  table,  it  was  considered  necessary.  Day 
er  day  the  negotiations  had  dragged  along",  and 
>eemed  no  escape  from  the  deadlock  except  by 
•rnptorv  movement."    It  is  held  in  law  that 
-es  n)ade  under  a  threat  of  violence  cannot  be 
«d.    It  must  not  be  wondeied  at  it  the  agree- 
arrived  at  under  the  conditions  of  the  Spa 
lence  have  little  moral  binding  force  on  the 
i'Ted  peoples. 

I^HIS  is  the  trend  of  A.G.G.'s  article  in  Satur- 
day's "Daily  X  ews"  on  "The  Failure  of  the 
Sword."      Mr.  Gardiner,  however,  entirely 
validates   hi.s    argument   by    the    insertion  of 
fatal  "but."     "The  sword  .settles  notliing-," 
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he  says.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  declare 
that  it  was  necessary  as  a  means  to  a  preliminary 
settlement.  But  if  it  be  used  in  order  to  gain  a 
liearing-  for  reason  it  remains  as  the  foimdation 
of  any  "peace"  arrived  at,  and  of  necessity  reappears 
at  any  crisis  in  the  neg-otiations.  It  is  this  fatal 
"but"  that  robs  the  counsels  of  such  as  A.G.G.  of 
any  really  powerful  appeal  they  might  otherwise 
possess. 

*         *  « 

THE  decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to 
raise  railway  fares  just  as  the  holiday  season 
is  in  full  swing  has  caused  loud  protest. 
Not  all  the  exactions  of  the  Peace,  nor  the  attempts 
to  im])ose  our  rule  oii  an  unwilling  Ireland,  nor  the 
disturbance  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  ultimatum 
issued  to  Turkey,  nor  any  other  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted on  civilisation,  has  succeeded  in  raising  such 
a  unanimous  storm  of  protest.  We  wish  with  lall 
our  hearts  it  were  possible  for  all  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  travel  and  recreation,  but  that  happy  state 
of  affairs  will  not  be  reached  till  we  learn  to  take 
larger  views  than  seem  possible  as  yet. 


THE  agitation  to  retain  the  City  Churches  as 
buildings  of  archeeological  interest  makes 
little  appeal  to  the  modern  utilitarian  mind. 
Rut  is  not  the  fact  that  these  edifices  (around  ^yhich, 
for  six  days  out  of  seven ,  swarms  the  population  of 
the  biggest  city  in  the  world)  are  counted  as  useless 
a  sign  of  the  times?  If  we  realised  more  than  we 
do  the  need  of  an  intimate  connection  between  re- 
ligion and  our  daily  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
we  should  declare  that  these  places  of  worship  were 
situated  at  strategic  points,  and  should  hasten  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them  for  Christianising  the 
processes  of  making  and  spending  money. 


THE  Australian  Federation  of  Seamen's  Fnions 
has  called  an  international  conference  of 
seamen  to  discuss  the  taking  of  action  to 
prevent  future  wars.  The  circular  issued  to  all  the 
countries,  including  Germany,  declares  that  without 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  seamen  the 
calamity  of  war  cannot  fall  upon  the  world  agrain. 


THE;  NEW, 
CATECHISM 


TI^E  CRUSADER. 

iii^  iiivil^lu)!!  to/fg^c  ;m(l  lif 


()np  of  the  most 
sfrikinf^  •sayiuf>s 
ill  tlu'  Nipw  Testa- 
iiuMil,.  and  rtiie  of 
\\iv      most  tai- 
r('iU  hiii<>'  ju  'lis  im- 
l)ric'atioiis,  is  that 
which  declares 
that  hiau  was  not 
made  for  the  Sah- 
•    •Jyatlrlnt^  thfe'yfib'Bat'h  for  niun.     In  dial  (h-(  laration 
'  '  yoii' hrtTo' f lrt»  (.^harter  of   Kiinan(  ii)af ion    from  flie 
'■|  '■tyriinny  of  li(di<>ioiis  Institutions.     For  what  is  true 
rtf  Hit'';  iH^Vbbath  is  tnte  of  cliurches,  creeds,  sacra- 
•  'm'ents,.  ''Tliey  are  to  be  re<>arde(l  as  .servants,  not 
• '  ••''^nusf'ei'^i."   Tht*!!-' •  (ilrtini    does    not   extend  beyond 
'   ,l)Umini  iiature's  lieod  of  them.      No  one  lias  the 
f    Wj^ht  to'  iiiipo.st;!  them  upon  us,  even  for  what  tliey 
'    '^inay  considel' onr  own  <>()od,  uiUcss  we  ourselve.s  are 

'cdrtk(';I(Kis"Of  ^lUi- iik^ed  of  their  ministry. 
'.»  <{/:•  ..  .-.i..-.  -v        !  _  * 

Bill  J^8U.s,)veni  beyond  this,    fie  said,  in  effect, 
T .  .,:]\La.a  j<ltKis  'not,  lexist  for  the  sake  of  (lod,  but  God 
for  tbo  suk.e;,of.Mau.    He  declared  that  He  came  not 
::'eito  be  mirtLstered  unto,  but  to  mini.ster.    He  was  de- 
seinbed  afte^\j»i'«Us  as  tbaviup-  come  "in "the  form  of 

'  'Tluit'is  tip  iev.erse  entirely,  the  conventional  view. 
Tliat  view  is,  in  th6  words  of  the  ok^  catechism,  that 
-mail >s  chiipf  e ml  is  to  glorify  God.    In  practice,  that 
-hitk' meant  4he  subordination  of  human  instinct  to 
the'alle<>('d  hvill  of  God.    It  bas  resulted  in  a  (.'on- 
cit'ptiqii   of  i^eity   which   represented  Him  as  an 
f,     titierital  ihouarch  living  upon  the  flattery  and  slavish 
' '.'  'Iab0ln>' of  hiwS  courtiers.    It  has  meant  the  enslave- 
■■'"t  Aient'  Of  the  hUmJin  will  and  mind  to  religious  in- 
''stitntions  and  officials.    It  is  the  source  of  the  per- 
seclitions  that  have  disgraced  the  Church. 
.•.«!•.;;»  ;■  ■  ■     ■  ■  -  '     .  •  ■  ■ 

!  i*  !  ,;>Jesvis  put  Man  first,  and  God,  as  represented  by 
•/  (..H-is-owii  person,  as  second — Man  the  lord,  God  the 
h.u-  .servant.  Tba  vision  of  God  which  He  gave  us  is 
■a\  iihat  of- One; who  became  obedient  unto  Man  even 
i  'oto  -.the  point  oi'  suffering  death.  The  new  catechism 
which  He  taught  us  runs: — "The  chief  end  of  God 
t;...'ia  tliie  glory  of  Man." 

J  The  attitude  of  reverence  for  human  nature  which 
fcfiarapterised  Jesus  is  reflected  in  His  Church  in  Her 
Vest'm'oments.  "She  has  stood  by  impetuous  Man  as 
~'fj'a  motji^r 'by  Her  growing  son,  knitting  Her  holy 
^  *  |ii"pw's]  to  ai,nderstand  the  vagaries  'and  Jieeds  of  the 
^  '*  ,\vil(l  >*-oung  rebel'.    She  lias  been  marvellously  acute 
in  in^erpr6tin|f  the  demands  of  our  inarticulate  be- 
■  ing.    Her  ministries  have  adapted  themselves,  with 

■  \' ''WpndeHuI  '  A'elf-abnegati       to   our   iustjiucts"  and 

'/•luniordhs  requiiei^  She  has  remembered  that 

■  ''^"'xl'p.are  .both  body  aiid  soul,  tliat  we  need  boih  social 
1''**^';^^eirbvFshiji  and  in^^  atteutioii,  tliat  the  call  to 
'«ji-.V;  iiei^o'icVeTvice  wiju^d  be  more  welcome  tjitm fls^tter- 


lonour,  thai  uc  ji 
must  be  eased 

)uiden 

All  this  knowU'dgo  and  a<hii)tal)ilily  is  stored 
in  Her  archives,  and  in  H^r  be.st  pej;io(ls.  has  cha; 
lerised  Hei;  tiealnien(t  of  us,    Slie  has  been  u  n^ol 
whose  love  has  iraiisiornied  Her  into  a  servuuf. 
this  capacity  to  understand  anjl  willingness  io  n 
our  needs'  She  won  (»ur  hearts.  ,    Jiecausc  She 
taken  Hie  form  (»f  a  serviiiit  S]\e  \vas  exalted. in 
aft'ectiohs,,an(l  Her  dominion  over  us  establi>jhed 
the  sfdid  foundations  of  HumiHty.  Becau.se 
service   was  found    indispensable  She  acquirie 
power  over  us  tliat  no  Autocrat  has  ever  obtaii 
Her  knowledge  of  our  souls,  and  Her  ability  to  f 
stall  our  needs  gave  Her  Hie  sovereignty  She 
sui lendeied.    Hut  of  late  there  has  crept  into 
tones  a  note  of  patronage.    She  views  our  latest 
mands  with  something  like  a  smile  of  condescens 
We  have  grown  serious  in  our  concern  about  i 
selves  imd  tlie  world  we  ha^e  made.    The  toys  y 
which  we  amused  ourselve.s — the  armies  we  man 
across  tiie  w'orld  and  back  again,  the  factorie^ 
erected,  the  cities  we  built,  no  longer  plea.se 
There  has  arisen  in  our  minds  and  hearts  a  consci 
ness  that  the  .system  of  things  that  we  constru 
does  not  .satisfy  the  best  in  bur  human  nature. 
She  does  not  appear  to  understand  us,  and  talk 
us  from  a  height  of  superior  wisdom  and  longer 
perience.    The   servant    has   disappeared  in 
admonitress.    She  warns  Labour  of  this  and  t 
sugge.sts  that  we  are  merely  querulous.  What 
feel  is  that  She  does  not  understand  us.  She 
tates  rather   than   serves.    Her  adajitability 
gone,  and  She  has  hardened.    No  longer,  it  is  t 
does  She  exploit  us  in  the  name  of  God,  sacrifi( 
our  human  claims  to  those  of  an  imaginary  Des 
but  She  has  allied  Her.self  to  human  and  very 
despots,  and  bid;^  us  sacrifice  oair.selves  for  St 
and  Plutocrats.    The  Pre.sent  Oi'der  of  Society, 
would  have  us  believe,  must   be  maintained, 
matter  at  what  cost  to  human  happiness  and 
fare.    To  the  Monsters  whom  vSlie  sanctioneii 
have  sacrificed  our  years  and  our  strength,  am 
are  rebelling. 

Mother,  we  have  caught  .sight  again  of  the 
you  once  showed  us.    It  is  the  face  of  .Ouft 
might  have  been  Autocrat  of  All  the  Heavens 
who  took  the  form  of  a  servant.    We  have  no 
gotten  it.    In  our  rebellion  against  our  huniii 
ploiters  it  has  visited  us,  bringing  strength  ai 
.spiration,   and.  giving  religioiLs   sanction  t( 
revolt.    If  God  refu.ses  to  exploit  the  least  o 
children,  even  for  . His  own  high  honour  and 
we  cannot  belie.ve  that  the  puppets  Of  t^artli 
any  claim  ujioii  us.    If  the  Ijord  of  Heaven  li^ 
with  breathless  interest  to  the  wild  palpitatio 
our  heart  to  leajn  .pur  secret,  and  girded  Ilii 
with  a  towel,  to^ serve  us  on  His  knees,'  we  c;r 
longer  credit  the  legend  that  we  were  ereat' 
.serve  .some  bloody  monster  culled  Hnpevialisi 
becomes  Hie  blind,  unthinking'  agent.s  of  ctremoMi 
Capitalism.  •  '  . 
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Facts  about  Russia. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


have  carefully  followed  the  varioxis  statements 
made  hy  meinber.s  of  the  British  Labour  delegation 
;o  Kussia  since  their  return,  and  have  been  im- 
)i-essed  by  the  absence  of  really  instructive  matter 
u  tiiose  statements.  (I  do  not,  of  course,  include 
he  very  informing  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
'Nation"  from  the  pen  of  Bertrand  Ilussell,  who 
,vas  an  independent  investigator.)  I  suppo.se  that 
he  reason  why  so  little  has  come  out  in  these  Press 
itatements  is  that  they  were  in  the  main  hurriedly 
lictated  before  definite  conclusions  and  deductions 
lad  been  made. 

On  Saturday  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
;everal  hours  Mith  Dick  Wallhead,  the  popular 
Jhaii-man  of  the  LL.P.,  who  was  one  of  the  Labour 
lelegates  sent  to  Russia,  and  I  heard  more  from 
lim  in  a  couple  of  hours'  talk  about  actual  condi- 
ions  in  Russia  than  I  have  learnt  from  most  of  the 
iterature  I  have  read  during  the  past  few  months, 
\.m\  I  must  confess  that  I  was  startled  by  many 
hings  I  was  able  to  glean  from  my  informant.  I 
lave  frequently  pointed  out  that  Lenin  and  his  col- 
eagues  were  by  no  means  the  dogmatic,  uncom- 
)romising  fanatics  that  some  of  their  critics  (and 
riends)  would  have  us  believe  them  to  be;  but  I 
ras  not  quite  prepared  for  the  revelations  made  by 
Dick  Wallhead  in  reply  to  my  queries  with  regard 
o  such  vital  matters  as  workshop  control  and  the 
'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  the  much- 
aunted  woikshop  control  of  industry  by  the  Rus- 
ian  workers  is  that  it  does  not  exist.  I  was  shown 
.uthentic  translations  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
'ommunist  Party  Congress  in  April  last,  which 
hsolutely  abolished  the  whole  system  of  control  of 
rtdustry  by  committees  of  workmen,  and  reverted 
0  the  system  of  one-man  management.  The  Bol- 
hevik  organisers  of  industi^^  have  been  compelled 

0  throw  over  committee  control  for  the  quite  simple 
eason  that  it  did  not  work.  They  are  now  con- 
uctin^  an  educational  campaign  among  the  workers 

1  order  to  convince  them  of  the  impossibility  of 
fie  workers  controlling  their  own  industry  in  the 
resent  stage  of  development  without  the  aid  of 
bourgeois"  experts  and  organisers.  Dick  Wall- 
eatl  told  me  of  a  large  waterway  concern  which 
ad  been  under  committee  control  for  a  long  time 
■ithout  success.  In  this  case  the  Bolshevik  com- 
lissary  in  charge  of  the  area  had  "sacked"  the 
immittee  and  placed  an  ex-officer  in  the  Tzar's 
rmy  (who  happened  also  to  be  a  clover  organiser 
ad  expert  in  this  particular  industry)  in  sole  charge 
f  the  vast  system.  Faced  with  the  terribly  urgent 
Bed  of  secunng  the  last  ounce  of  production  from 
my  Russian  worker  in  order- to  build  up  a  new 
Kial  structure  on  the  ruins  of  the   old  corrupt 

-fem,  which  collapsed  because  of  its  sheer  rotten- 
,  the  realists  in  the  Bolshevik  Government  are 
>r  able  to  nsk  failure  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to 
leones^  which  do  not  fit  in  with  present  conditions 


Another  fact  whicli  will  come  as  a  shock  to  manj* 
who  are  advocating  a  slavish  imitation  of  Russian 
methods,  irrespective  of  their  efficacy,  is  that  the 
Soviet  system  has  not  brought  democracy,  and  that 
as  Dick  Wallhead  remarked,  "the  number  of  prole- 
tariat wlio  dictate  in  Russia  to-day  is  vei-y  few  in- 
deed." There  is  no  question  about  the  dictatorship, 
but  it  is  not  the  Trade  Unions,  nor  is,  it  the  Soviets, 
wlio  do  the  dictating  :  it  is  the  Communist  Party — 
the  political  section  of  the  community,  who  are  a 
mere  handful  out  of  a  population  of  150  million.s — 
who  issue  decrees  which  are  binding  on  the  workers. 
Much  of  this  has,  of  course,  been  frankly  admitted 
by  the  Bolsheviks  themselves,  and  justified  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that 
plea.  I  sliare  the  view  of  Dick  Wallhead  that, 
much  as  he  disagreed  with  the  present  methods  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  if  he  were  in  Russia  he  would  be 
l)ound  to  support  the  Soviet  Government  because 
there  is  at  i)resent  no  alternative  Government  in 
sight.  Short  of  armed  violence,  I  too  would  render 
the  Bolshevik  Government  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  magnificent  attempt  to  build  up  a  Socialist 
Common wealtli.  But  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  Russian  people  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  if  we  ignored 
the  plain  facts  of  the  present  position  in  Russia  and 
refused  to  profit  by  the  experiences  and  mistakes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Dick  Wallhead  was  enthusiastic  about  the  great 
measure  of  success  which  the  Bolsheviks  have 
achieved  in  social  schemes.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  definitely  re- 
pudiated organised  religion,  he  found  the  sacred 
ikons  in  every  work.shop,  and  everywhere  the  people 
were  free  to  worship  as  they  chose.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  witli  the  churches?"  he  asked  a  pro- 
minent Bolshevik  official.  "Nothing,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "Why  should  we?  If  the  people 
want  religion  they  will  have  it."  But  religion  or 
no  religion,  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  the  only 
Government  in  the  world  that  places  children  and 
invalids  first  in  their  concern.  Children  and  in- 
valids have  first  claim  on  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Expectant  mothers  come  next :  no  expectant 
mother  is  allowed  to  work  for  eight  weeks  before 
and  after  childbirth,  and  they  are  placed  on  the 
highest  ration  for  the  whole  period.  In  1917,  88 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people  were  illiterate;  next 
year  the  Bolshevik  Government  will  insist  upon 
written  signatures  on  all  documents  in  place  of  the 
usual  mark  of  tlie  illiterate.  These  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  signs  of  real  progress  are  a  great  tribute 
to  the  organising  capacity  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  But  the  ksson  we  have  to  learn 
from  Russia  is  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth,  and  that  the  psychology 
of  the  common  people  of  all  lands  must  play  a  bigger 
part  in  revolutions  that  some  of  our*^  cast-iron 
theorists  are  prepared  to  admit, 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  JOY. 


Wilfred  Wellock  Returns. 

Wilfred  Wellock,  our  International  Editor,  has 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and  altliou<ih  his  ex- 
periences have  left  tlieir  physical  effects,  lie  hopes 
soon  to  be  in  his  usual  health. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  our  readers  how  varied 
and  instructive  have  been  the  scenes  among-  which 
he  has  been  living'  during  tlie  past  months.  lie  has 
touched  innumerable  points  in  tlie  seetiiing  life  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  making;  an  especial  study  of 
the  groups  of  the  Left  Wing'.  His  exi)oriem  es  have 
included  not  only  the  public  assemblies  of  tlie 
various  bodies  in  which  he  has  interested  himself,  . 
but,  in  addition,  ah  intimate  ac(iiiaintance  with  the 
home  life  of  the  people.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
h6  was  in  Berlin  throughout  the  period  of  the 
"Putsch,"  and  witnessed  some  of  the  street  fighting 
that'  then  took  place. 

His  Future  Work  for  the  Crusade. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  arrangements  are  bein<? 
made  which  will  enable  W^ilfred  AVellock  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  address  meetings. 
He  will  welcome  any  opportunity  which  can  be  given 
him  of  speaking-,  from  the  "Crusader"  standpoint, 
on  the  conclusions  to  which  he  lias  come.  He  has 
important  things  to  say  to  the  Social  Movement  and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  Inter- 
nationalism in  this  countr\-. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Wellock  per- 
sonally at  the  "Crusader"  Office. 


ORDER  FORM. 

The  Secretary, 

The  Crusader,  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.4. 
Please  send  "  THE  CRUSADER  "  weekly  to  :— 


Name. 


for  which  I  enclose  £  :  :  ' 

yearly  subscription  (payable  in  advance)  10/10  p>ost 
free;  half  yearly  5 jS  ;  quarterly  219  ;  or  from  your 
News  Agent  2d.  per  week. 


It  is  said  that  the  world  loves  those  who  make  i 
laug'li. 

Well — apt^to-be-depressed-Crusaders,  there  is 
great  danger  in  our  losing  grip  of  one  of  the  mof 
powerful  influences  in  the  bringing  about  of  tb 
Kingdom  of  God  to-day.  We  get  so  overwhelme 
with  our  "problem"  that  we  lose  sight  of  tl 
"ordinary  i)erson,"  and  we  tend  to  forget  that 
do  actually  possess  "g-ood  news,"  and  that  tliis  goc 
news  must  be  told  not  only  in  word,  but  in  fac< 
and  in  the  veiy  way  we  walk  and  move — we  are,  i 
fact,  to  be  "good  news"  ourselves. 

A  doctor  "does  good"  often  by  his  very  manne 
and  the  more  critical  the  case,  the  more  careful  1 
i>i  to  reassure  by  his  own  attitude. 

It  is  useless  to  go  to  the  world  to-day  with  a  mes 
age  of  love,  if  we  ourselves  grump  along  "unlovely.' 

While  recognising  that  Tesus  found  Himse 
ovcu'whelmed  with  the  tragedy  of  the  opposition  i 
His  Message,  we  are  confident  that  He  was  not 
depressing  jierson.  He  did  not  let  down  the  ten 
perature  to  that  degree  in  which  liojjelessness  an 
doubt  drown  even  the  desire  for  effort.  Even  in  H 
solcmnest  moments  when  He  revealed  to  His  di 
cijiles  the  tremendous  tragedy  of  what  was  to  comt 
"good  cheer"  was  still  His  call — Ilis  commant 
What  about  that  disconcerting  moment,  when  tl 
Samaritans  refused  Him  a  night's  shelter?  I  fan( 
that  as  that  little  group  walked  on  to  the  next  vi 
lage,  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  grumped  and  tl 
Master  who  did  the  cheering  up.  ^ 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Jesus  knew  that  He  was  absolute 
bound  to  win.  For  the  "Joy  set  before  Him."  I 
endured  and  "despised  the  sliame."  It  is  the  doui 
that  really  kills.  If  we  ale  sure,  as  He  was  and 
sure,  then  we  shall  discover  and  express  the  tn 
order  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Love — Joy — Peace. 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  .shall  ove 
turn  the  present  social  order  quicker  by  showin 
how  "silly"  it  is  than  by  depre>isingly  criticising  i 
At  any  rate  we  shall  not  have  used  all  the  honou 
able  weapons  in  our  armoury  until  we  have  trie 
the  weapon  of  laughter. 

T.W.W. 


Henceforth  I  ask  not  good  fortune,  I  myself  ai 
good  fortune.  Henceforth  I  whimper  no  mori  i 
iwstpone  no  more,  need  nothing,  done  with  indof  1 
complaints,  libraries,  querulous  ciiticisms,  stron  ? 
and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. — Wai* 
Whitman.  \ 


Julv  2:iia.  1920. 
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Religious  Press. 

By  P.EV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Mv  'remarks  on  the  recent  Anglo-Catliohc  Con- 
fess have  moved  a  torrespoudent  to  write  pointing 
ut  that  although,  as  I  .aid,  only  c  lergy  were 
litted  to  the  High  Mass  at  St.  Alban  s,  eight  other 
ikurches  were  open  for  similar  use  by  the  huty. 
Iv  kindly  critic  further  says  that  the  '  Uuircli 
•iiues"  must  not  be  held  to  represent  all  Anglo- 
latholics  when  it  writes  as  it  does  m  support  ot  tlie 
orrible  deeds  of  Dyerism  in  India,  for  many  would 
tteilv  dissociate  themselves  from  the  views  ot  that 
iaper-on  that  subject.  1  am  very  happy  to  give 
ublicity  to  the  statement. 

«         ♦  » 

So  the  miners  are  ''for  it"  again!  They  have 
ooked  out  ot  the  corner  of  their  eye,  once  more  at 
'Direct  Action."  Religious  papers  are  shocked  at 
hem  It  is  agreed  that  these  men  may  withdraw 
heir  labour  quite  rightfully  in  an  attempt  to  get 
flore  money  for  themselves.  But  they  must  not 
vithdraw  Hieir  labour  in  the  name  of  a  great  moral 
jcal— such  as  Peace  with  Russia,  or  with  Ireland. 
Che  workers  niav  act  tor  their  own  immediate  ad- 
vantage, but  they  are  severely  lectured  and  told  that 
hev  are  "selfish"  when  they  summon  up  courage 
0  risk  all  for  tlieir  neighbour.  It  makes  strange 
•eading  to  me.  But,  it  is  urged,  they  can  get  all 
hev  seek  if  they  will  only  work  through  Parliament. 
[  can  never  understand  how  honest  men  can  advance 
:hat  argument.  It  is  precisely  the  breakdown  of 
[he  whole  system  of  Parliamentary  government  that 
is  causing  the  trouble. 

*  *  * 
Now  I  want  to  sav  something  about  the  "Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  at  Hull.  I  welcome  the  bold 
utterance  of  its  President,  Dr.  Stafford  But  is  us 
utterance  quite  bold  enough  ?  He  frankly  admitted 
that  "our  visions  of  what  would  happen  after  the 
war  had  not  materialised."  And  then  he  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "We  need  to  deal  with  prime  causes. 
It  is  the  Church's  solemn  duty  to  throttle  mili- 
tarism." And  I  notice  that  cheers  greeted  this  re- 
mark. Then  he  continued  as  follows:  "We  must 
ensure  against  war.  I  distiaist  the  party  politician, 
but  when  an  appeal  is  signed  by  Viscount  Grey, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Admiral  Beatty,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  it  means 
something."  Referring  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
he  said  :  "I  do  not  think  the  League  is  either  dead 
!  or  dying.      The  movement  may  be  postponed  :  it 

can  never  be  abandoned.    The  principles  involved 

are  greater  than  politics."  The  speaker  turned  to 
1  the   dutv  of  the  Church    regarding   war.  "The 

Church,"  said  he,  "must  help  the  world  to  rid  itself 
I  of  the  hateful  spirit  which  generates  war.    It  must 
I  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  upas  tree.    I  do  not 
'  hesitate  to  say  thai  the  disarmament  of  Germany 
Muld  be  followed  by  the  disarmament  of  every 
,imtry  in  the  world.    (Cheers.)    We  are  looking 

tM  our  "American  cousins  to  sustain  this  great  ideal." 


American 
Leaffue  of 


But  what  are  the  facts,  the  cold  iacts.^ 
cousins  are  building  a  big  fleet,  the 
Jsations  is  under  the  control  of  men  who  believe  in 
ihe  old  evil  diplomacy;  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  inspired 
by  revenge  and  greed,  holds  the  field,  and  is  sowing 
dra-ons'  teeth  broadcast  through  the  world  ;  and  the 
Church  still  believes  in  the  idea  of  force  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such  are 
the  fac+s  And  it  is  in  view  of  this  situation  that  1 
say  again  that  the  President  of  the  Conference,  with 
all  his  courage,  failed  to  speak  boldly^  enough  1 
want  to  hear  the  leaders  in  the  Churches  say  that 
if  war  is  so  wrong  that  "the  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many should  be  followed  by  the  disarmament,  o 
everV  country  in  the  world,"  then  the  Churches  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  would  be  laying 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  upas  tree."  And  a  good 
beginning  of  a  highly  practical  and  immediate  kind 
could  be  made  by  a  firm  declaration  repudiating  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

♦  »  » 
xVlludino'  to  the  industrial  situation,  Dr.  Staffonl 
remarked  that  during  the  war  "the  masters  ran  riot 
in  prosperity  whilst  those  whom  they  employed  sat 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Now  they  were  facing  each  other  m  hostile  camps, 
and  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  the 
professional  class,  especially  the  clergy  and 
minsters,  were  being  ground  out.  Strikes  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  blows  were  aimed 
at  the  existing  fabric  of  society  rather  than  at  in- 
dustrial tyranny.  The  workmen  were  now  m  a 
stronoer  positioV  than  ever.  Employers  had  some- 
times been  tyrants,  but  he  begged  the  workmen  not 
to  take  such  employers  as  their  pattern,  but  to  em- 
ploy their  own  power  with  fairness.  Wages  and 
work  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  the  nation  was  to  be 
saved  from  bankruptcy.  If  wages  were^high  and 
production  low,  the  end  was  not  far  ott. 

«         *  « 
Here  again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  failure  to  realise 
the  deeper  facts  of  the  position.      It  is  suggested 
that  blows  may  legitimately  be  aimed  at  industrial 
tyranny,  but  not  at  "the  existing  fabric  of  society." 
But  what  if  the  chief  cause  of  industrial  tyranny, 
and  consequently  of  industrial  unrest,  is  found ^to 
be  none  other  than  "the  existing  fabric  of  society  ? 
In  that  case  the  blows  are  being  very  well  aimed. 
It  may  take  a  lot  of  doing,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  leaders  of  our  Churches  will  yet  have  to  declare 
that  our  only  hope  is  a  radical  change  in  the  exist- 
ing social  fabric  so  that  more  room  may  be  found 
for    Christian   principles.     Comproraise  between 
classes   and   temporary   accommodations  between 
rival  interests  will  never  point  the  way  out.  When 
we  talk  fervently  about  the  need  for  greater  produc- 
tion, we  must  realise  that  when  we  had  inmiense 
production  we  did  not  find  ourselves  better  off.  The 
fact  was  we  were  producing  on  wrong  lines,  and  the 
whole  sytsem  at  last  brought  us  into  universal  war. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  July  23rd,  1020. 


Is  it  Slavery  ? 


GRAVE  ALLEGATIONS   IJEGARDLNG   BlMTlSll  RULE  L\   EAST  AFRICA. 


In  the  "Times"  of  Thumlay,  July  loth,  tlieie 
m-as  published  the  report  ot  a  debate  iu  tlie  Uouse 
of  Lords  toncerniug  certain  circulars  issued,  iu  one 
case,  by  the  Governor  of  East  Africa,  Sir  Robert 
Northey,  and,  in  another  case,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
the  Chief  Native  Commissioner.  These  circulars 
postulate  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  is  kiiowu,  in 
British  Colonies,  administrative  liability  to  provide 
labour  for  private  interests.  "Our  policy,"  says 
the  Governor,  "should  be  to  encoura<>e  voluu- 
taiy  work  in  flic  first  place,  but  lo  provide 
power  by  legislation  to  prevent  idleness.  ... 
We  must  assist  and  protect  employers  by  a  system 
of  registration  of  natives  universally,  ajjplied  as 
early  as  possible." 

The  method  to  be  adopted  for  pressing  or  forcing 
this  labour  is  set  forth  in  the  circular  issued  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  at  the  instruction  ot  the  Governor. 

(1)  All  Government  oflBc-ials  in  chargf  of  i»ati\c  areas 
must  exercise  every  possible  lawful  influence  to  induce 
ahlo-bodied  male  natives  to  go  into  tlie  labour  (iekl. 
Where  farnia  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  native  area, 
won)en  and  children  should  l)c  encouraged  to  go  out  for 
such  labour  as  they  can  perform. 

(2)  Native  chiefs  and  elders  must  at  all  times  render 
all  possible  lawful  assistance  on  the  foregoing  linos.  They 
shoJild  be  repeatedly  reminded  that  it  is  part  of  tlieir 
duty  to  advise  and  encourage  all  unemployed  young  men 
in  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction  to  go  out  and  work 
on  plantations.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  plant- 
ations where  their  people  are  employed. 

The  Chiefs  referred  to,  it  should  be  said,  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  hereditary  Chiefs,  but  i)ai<l  ser- 
vants of  the  Government — locally  called  "pupjjet 
Chiefs" — and  are  thus  under  the  control  of  the 
Government. 

The  Governor  also  proposes  obtaining  native  lab- 
our from  the  adjacent  conquered  territory,  a  decision 
which  seems  to  imply  a  violation  of  bolli  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  wliich  sets 
forth  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  control  as  the 
main  object  of  the  Mandates. 

Lord  Milner,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  acknow- 
ledged that — 

"To  a  very  limited  extent  couipulsory  labour  liad  been 
permitted  in  Kast  Africa  and  Uganda  as  an  exceptional 
measure  by  an  Ordinance  issued  early  iu  this  year.  That 
ordinance  permitted  it  nt  State  headquarters,  for  Govern- 
ment transport  services,  and  for  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  railways  or  roads,  provided  that  no  person 
should  be  required  to  work  under  those  provisions  for 
more  than  (30  days  in  one  year  if  he  were  fully  employed  iu 
any  other  occupation." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  debate  referred  to,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  took  a  prominent  part.  He  is  reported 
as  saying :  — 

The  circular  to  which  attention  had  been  called,  dealt 
with  native  labour  for  non-native  farms  and  private  under- 
takings. If  they  allowed  the  principle  of  labour  for  private 
people  it  very  soon  Ix^came  synonymous  with  slavery.  No 
body  of  men  who  were  anxious  to  Income  rich  could  be 
trusted  to  act  justly  by  those  uiwn  whom  tbeir  riches 
depended. 


There  was  something  almost  humorous  in  the  words  in 
the  circular  which  brought  ^)ressure  upon  the  native 
chiefs  to  use  their  influence  with  the  natives  under  them 
and  to  encourage  them  by  all  lawful  moans  to  work.  That 
influence  was  likely  to  take  the  form  of  the  jambok  and 
the  rope.  TJiat  was  done  in  German  Kast  Africa  by  the 
Germans.  Another  great  danger  was  deportation  to  a 
<listance  of  the  labour  thus  enrolled.  Their  lordships  knew 
vhat  happoiied  in  German  Kast  Africa.  There  was  the 
awful  question  of  disease,  and  of  the  desertion  of  families, 
Thty  wanted  more  security  against  these  perils  than  the 
circular  seemed  to  give.  The  danger  of  the  interest  of  the 
native  being  subordinated  to  the  private  iiiterests  of  in- 
diviclual  landowners,  however  admirable  might  Ik;  the  in- 
tention, could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  strongest 
possible  protest,  iind  lie  asked  for  some  assurance  from  the 
Government  on  that  matter. 

Missionary  Societies  Protest. 

The  Missionary  Societies  at  home,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find,  have  not  been  idle  in  the  matter.  On  June 
18tii,  representatives  who  are  at  the  head  of  prac- 
tically all  the  missionary  organisations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  except  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  uuitedly  expres.sed  their  un- 
(lualified  opposition  to  compulsory  labour,  in  face 
of  the  recent  memorandum  and  circular  issued  by 
the  Government  in  British  East  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  their  letter  they  say:  — 

The  members  of  the  Conference  desire  to  express  their 
unqualified  opposition  to  compulsory  lalmur  for  private 
profit,  which  they  believe  to  be  morally  wrong  and  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  Christian  conceptions  of  life 
and  duty.  They  note  witli  satisfaction  that  ('olonel 
Aniery,  in.  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  2.jth,  stated  that  he  deprecated  the  applica- 
tion of  force  or  illegitimate  pressure  to  make  natives  work 
for  private  employers,  but  they  cannot  see  how  the  pro- 
posals (jontained  in  the  circular  can  fail  in  practice  to 
have  this  effect. 

They  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  Conference  can  be 
supplied  with  a  cony  of  the  further  circular  to  be  issued  ' 
by  the  Governor  to  which  Colonel  Amery  referred  in  the 
Mouse,  of  (;ommons  on  April  26th,  and  also  \Kith  a  copy 
of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Ordinance  mentioned  in  the 
same  speech. 

This  last  retjuest,  is  should  be  said,  has  not  yet 
been  complied  with.  And  no  satisfactoiy  assurance, 
beyond  the  usual  non-committal  plausible  explana- 
tions, have  been  given  that  the  full  meaning  of 
these  circulars  will  not  be  taken  advantage  ot  by 
farmers  in  East  Africa,  and  a  species  of  slave  labour 
introduced  into  the  Colony. 

Russia  and  East  Africa. 

The  Conscriiition  of  Labour  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  used  again  and  again  as  a  warn- 
ing to  British  workers  not  to  adopt  Bolshevist 
methods.  Btit,  apparently,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
a  Bolshevist  in  order  to  use  forced  Labour.  And 
there  is  this  important  distinction  between  the  con- 
scription of  Labour  in  Russia  and  tlie  policy  of  ihc 
Governor  of  East  Africa.  In  the  former  case  the 
work  for  which  Labour  is  conscripted  is  urgent 
iiational  work,  whereas  iu  the  latter  case  it  seems 
])roposed  to  give  the  privilege  of  using  compulsory 
native  laboui'  to  private  employers. 
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Pacifist  Policy. 

.  IV.— OllGANLSED  xVCTIO^".    Jiv  WIJJ'IIKI)  WEhLOC'K 


Perhaps  ttie -supreme  detect  of'  the  English  teiu- 
•raiueiit  is  it?  '  iuliereiii"  aiitagouism  to  logic,  its 
ndeBii;y  to  sluiuk.,£rum  the  deeper  iiuplicatious  of 
cause  or' issue.  We  are  foud  of  i-ilentifyiug  our- 
'vp<  with  good  causes,  but  deplorably  afraid  of 
tigatiug  those  causes  to  fiud  out  tlieir  ultimate 
lUaequeuces  and  demauds.  And  to  make  the 
attcr  worse,  'we  attempt  to  cohvert  our  laziness 
to  a  virtue  by  describing  ourselves  as  a  "practical" 
•ople ;  tliereby  adding  hypocrisy  to  incompetency 
id  reudei'ing  our  service  staggeringly  ineffective. 
This  defect  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  pacifist 
ud  particularly  the  Christian  pacifist)  movement 
the  present  time.  Just  as  we  are  unwilling  to 
msider  the  personal  implications  of  pacifism  with 
•spect  to  capitalism,  so  are  we  afraid  of  discussing 
le  methods  whereby  to  defeat  and  overthrow  capi- 
ilism  and  establish  a  new  social  order.  We  settle 
jwn  to  a  harmless  form  of  propaganda,  and  think 
e  have  done  great  things.  Common  sense  ought 
I  tell  us  that  unless  we  find  practical,  denionstrable 
ays  of  establishing  thv  Kingdom  of  Grod,  we  shall 
ut  injure  our  cause  and  our  characters,  and  play 
ito  the  bands  of  the  reaction. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  this  issue  in  so  far  as  it 
Ifects  personal  action.    We  must  now  consider  it 
ith  respect  to  Corporate  or  organised  action.  And 
Iv,  let  us. ask  ourselves  this  question:  Do  we 
ve  that  the  social  order  we  desire  can 'and  will 
e  brought  about  by  preaching  and  pr'actising  love, 
ud  leaving   it  at    that:'    Consider  the  business 
j  orld  at  the  present  time,  with    its  multifarious 
>*('m  of  companies,  trusts,  and  big  interests,  with 
long  lists  of  shareholders.  Christians,  and  non- 
mistians,  all  jumbled  up  together,  and  ask  your- 
dves  if  that  world  is  likely  to  be  transformed  witli- 
lU  some  form  of  organised  action ^    A  handful  of 
lilliouaires  may  control  half  a  nation's  industry, 
ud  thus,  iu  a  very  real  sense,  the  destinies  of  a 
irpe  concourse  of  people,  and  yet,  by  reason  of 
ecp-seated  materialism,  be  absolutely  impervious 
)  all  spiritual  appeals,  providing  it  were  possible 
3  pet  near  enougli  to  Ibem  to  nuike  such.    Has  a 
atiou  to  remain  at  a  standstill,  therefore,  thousands 
f  people  to  tqloate  poverty  and    oppression  in- 
efinitcly.  until  such  men  take  it  into  tlieir  beads 
i)  "turn  over  a  new  leaf"-'    T  contend  that  sucli 
cafbing  is  positively  iniquitous,  and  that  by  reason 
fit,  if  is.  possible  for  civilisation  to  degenerate 
eyoud  all  hojx.'  of  salvation,    I  will  go  further  and 
flial.  our  .JVesteru  civilisation  is  to-day  being 
filed  to  its  dooin  as  a  direct  result  of  .such  a 
leiital  attitude,  the  forces  that  ought  to  be  heaving 
hp  woild    towards   sanity   being   used   to   diet  k 
iiought.  and  action  that  would  probably    do  some 
'o'l  were  it  allowed  a.  free  course.    Fear  and  over- 
ion  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  even  in  the 
ilvauced  section  of  ibe  Cbn'stian  Church. 
We  have  ouly  to  consider  liow  bard  it  is  for  people 
yitliiu  our  own  ranks  to  put  themselves  on, a  simihr 


ccojjomio^evel  to  the  rest'  of  us,,  to  realise' life.  nee<l  / 
of  sonie'  sort  of  organised  action  as  a  meaii^^^ 
viding't'he^iecessary  sliuiuhi.s  to  revo1(ljioi{aiy' coll- " 
duct .    It  was  only'  the  ol  h^r  day  tfiaf  a'  y'jAin'g  pa'ci- 
fist  burst  on  'nie  with  thd  reinark  :'  "WidloVdC,  .i.i'.s  no\' 
use,  these  \Vealthy  pacifists  are  driviiig  iiie' jo  dpsj 
pair.    They  i)rofess  to  believe  in  the  i;evoTutio'n,,bui  ' 
the  fact  is*^ they  don't.    They  will  giv'^.  you  moiiey;' 
from  the  top  of  their  pile,  but  they  will  not  p.art'" 
with  that  which  gives  them  caste,  privilege,  Sjocmr 
standing,  and  influence.    If  I  have  mu(  Ti.  moie  to  . 
do  with  them  I  am  sure  I  shall  become  .a  red  revolu- 
tionary."   And  my    friend  lias  bad  ample  experi- 
ence of  the  people  he  was  criticising. 

Let  me  give  a  further  illustration.  ,  We  are  jill 
horrified  and  alarmed  by  the  disastrous  policy,  that 
our  Government  is  at  present  pursuing  and  peiTjut-, 
ting  to  be  pursued.    If  that  policy  is  allowed  to 
continue  for  ^  years  at  tlie  reckless  pyce  traversed, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  I  vei-y  .seriously  . 
qucstfon  if  there  will  be  sufficient  spiritual  force  m 
the  country  to  save  our  civilisation  from'  utter  dc's-  ; 
truction.    If  we  intend  to  prevent  that  catastroyiie. 
we  shall  have  to  do  something  move;VthaU  :W^;ai^,; 
doing  at  present.  ■jii- 

But  what  shall  we  dor'      Shall  we  fhirba'dk^On 
legislation,  put  our  trust  in  Parliaments  J'  (jod.toi'- 
bid!    We  must  kick  from  under  our  feet  all:  our. 
ancient  prejudices  concerning   Vote^i  Democracy,, 
Constitutionalism,  and  the  like.  ,  The  spirit,  of  pod. 
is  ^lot  tied  down  to  any  such  machinery.  •  Al>d. 
really,  why  should  we  worship  such  an  idol  as  party 
politics,  Parliamentarism,  when  we  see  Avliat  an  in?, 
strument  of   tyranny  our  materialist,  fire-eating 
politicians  have  made  of  it?    I  do  not  for  a  nimnent 
deny   the    possibilities   of   Parliamentarism   in  a) 
society  where  democracy  has  some  reality,  but  wheii^ 
Parliament  is  elected  and  controlled  by  a  Prcs.s  tliiit 
serves  the  interests  of  the  possessing  class,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  true  democrat  and  friend  of  bumnmty 
to  try  and  devise  a  more  effective  means  of  giving- 
vent  to  the  people's  will.    Tlius,  to  my  mind,  soine 
form  of  organised  pacifist  actitni  is  necessary  to-daV, 
just  as  the  No-Conscription  Fellowship  was  nt:>ces- 
sary  during  the  war,  which  was  nothing  mp^c  nor 
less  than  organised  aiiarchisni.      .         ,  i-  ■ 

AVe  nuist  keep  iii  niind  that  we  aVtvat  presciif 
in  the  grij)  of  forces  created  or  strengthened  by  <be-. 
war,  wbicli  are    hurrying    us;  to  destruction,  at  a 
stun'endous  rale.    These  fo^;ce;;p,,v),vis_j  }|j>  (iJ^Ki^WjK 
.  \ve"i)erisli.      And  we  caniiot  arfesrtheni' V 
of  Parliameni,  firstly  because  w^  cannot  affbrd  to^ 
wait        years, "and  sec'ondly.  i)eV:i use  even  a;  h^'^y 
election,  could  that  be  secured,  would  be  doiiiinatetV 
by  our  unscrupulous  capitali.st  Press.    '  ■ 

Thus  a  higher  mode  of  action  must  he  adopted, 
viz.,  dfrect  action,  prompted  a.nd  guided  by  sinritiwiL 
motives  and  ends.    -  '  •    ^"         ^•'■;f.  V  ^ 

(To  be  coutimied.') 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


To  begin  my  sioiy  I  must  back  lo  the  years 
lollowiiig  the  Great  War.  Tliey  were  yeais  of 
almost  imle.seribable  chaos.  It  was  as  thou{^li  the 
currents  of  prof>'ress,  fiiuliiij>-  theii-  chaimer blocked, 
tuiTued  back  upon  tliemselves.  On  every  hand  tliere 
Avas  reversion  to  barbarism.  The  uttei'  confusion 
of  afi'airs  pi  oduced  a  mood  of  hopelessness  and  <  are- 
lessness.  Thin<>s  were  so  bad,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  put  them  right. 

A  Labour  Government. 

The  elections  whicli  took  place  in  this  country 
I)ut  in  power  by  a  small  majority  a  Labour  Govem- 
meut,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  those  who  had 
belonged  to  the  lladical  AV'ing  of  tlie  Liberal  Party. 
But  matters  had  gone  too  far  for  them  to  effect  any- 
thing'. Belief  in  Parliamentary  Government  had 
been  undermined,  and  altliough  theii'  victoiy  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm,  the  Government  lacked  the 
moral  support  of  the  community.  No\one  really  ex- 
pected them  to  be  able  to  do  anything,  and  in  that 
atmosphere  it  was  impossible  to  keep  alive  long  their 
own  interest.  Moreover,  they  were  unacquainted 
with  Parliamentary  forms,  and  tripped  uj)  over  the 
intricate  rules  governing  lite  at  St.  StepheJi's.  Par- 
liamentary government  is  the  creation  of  bourgeois 
lawyers,  and  the  workers  found  their  euvironniei^t 
alien  and  dispiriting.  These  strange  sunoundings 
did  not  add  to  their  efficiency.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  they  had  been  left«a  terrible  legacj- 
of  financial  chaos  and  international  complications. 
There  Avas  need  of  bold  action,  large  vision,  deter- 
mined purpose,  and  the  willingness  to  risk  all  for 
the  sake  of  great  principles.  These  characteristics 
were  lacking.  AVhen  it  came  to  the  point  of  action, 
the  leaders  were  found  timid.  They  compromised 
again  and  again.  The  threat  of  armed  resistance 
to  their  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  possessing  class 
terrified  them.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
unseated.  There  followed  a  Reactionary  Party,  a 
sort  of  Capitalist  Dictatorship,  which  out-Heroded 
Herod.  A  merciless  crusade  was  organised  against 
the  Unions.  The  increasing  demands  of  the 
workers  were  met  with  repressive  measures.  Feel- 
ing grew  and  became  explosive. 

The  Explosion. 

A  conflict  between  troops  which  had  been  sent  to 
"keep  order"  during  a  monster  strike  in  the  north 
and  the  strikers  precipitated  "matters.  Some  of  tlie 
military  went  over  to  the  workers.  A  train-load  of 
munitions  on  its  way  to  the  scene  was  overturned 
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and  Ihc  munitions  found  used  to  arm  the  strike 
A  sudden  cliange  was  noliceable  in  the  mentality  ol 
the  general  public.    Kveiywhere  theie  were  sign 
of  the  levolutionajy  temper.    It  was  like  the  brcal, 
ing  out  of  tlie  war  fever  in  1914.    For  a.  wliile  tb. 
workers  seemed  to  l^ave  things  all  their  own  wa> 
Tl)c  (Tovernnient  aviKs  ])aralysed.    Had  it  not  ben 
for  the  Minister  for  AVai  ,  \indoubiedly  tliat  won' 
have  been  the  end  of  Uai)italism  in  tiiis  countrs. 
But  he  had  been  prepared  for  tiiis  crisis.    And  witfcj 
a    swiftness   Avliich   amazed   everyone    he  landeO 
thousands  of  black  troops.    The  appearance  of  thif' 
new  factor,  tire  prospect  which  it  opened  up  of  lou- 
and  bloody  conflict,  and  the  veniorselessness  of  tin 
methods  adopted,  changed  tlie  aspect  of  affairs.  Th( 
Icadeis  of  the  revolution  were  seized  and  either  shol 
or  inipiisoned.    Many  of  the  middle  class  who  had 
been  jjrepared  to  make  tlie  best  of  a  bad  job  and 
Avere  ready  to  supj)ort  flic  piolctariat,  uoav  Aveut 
back  to  their  former  alliances.    The  lack  of  organi- 
sations capable  of  dealing  Avith  the  situation  fatally 
cripi)led  the  Avoikers,  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  tliose   possessed   ot   initiatiA-e,   the  revolution 
fizzled  out.    Such  determined  spirits  as  remained 
Avere  obliged  to  carry  on   their  activities  under- 
ground. • 

The  World  State. 

During  the  succeeding  years  a  state  of  things 
prevailed  Avhich  could  only  be  called  lielotry.  The 
Capitalists,  through  the  League  of  Nations,  had  be- 
come internationalised.      An  international  police 
had  been  organised.      A  great   Cai)italist  AA'orht 
State    had    come    into    existence.     i:\i"med  cm 
script  forc'es,  recruited  largely  from  the  backwai 
races,  Avere  moved  speedily  from  one  country  to  au 
other  as  circumstances  demanded.      A  mysteriou- 
spy  agency  with  ramifications  throughout  the  world, 
and  headquarters  in  Paris.  London,  and  New  Yoi' 
kept  the  Dictators  in  touch  with  all  movements  i 
the   people.     This  vast  oiganisation  of  Capitnl 
eliminated  much  Avaste,  exploited  new  territory,  and 
was  able  to  abolish  unemployment.    The  workers. 
comparatiA'ely  speaking,  were  Avell  paid  and  their 
physical  welfare  was  carefullj^  studied*    The  slave 
masters  found  it  to  their  adA-antage  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  amusement,  and  sport  was  encouraged 
in  eA-eiy  possible  way.    The  splendour  of  this  new 
phase  of  Capitalism,  the  vastness  of  the  "World  State, 
and    the   unlimited    character   of    its  resources, 
dazzled  the  imaginations  of  the  people.    All  the 
arts  of  the  stage  manager  were  employed  to  enliance 
the  importance  of  the  officials  and  the  grandeur  of 
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tlio^e  fuji«tions  at  wliich  tliey  presided.  ]t  seemed 
us  tliougli  tlie  world  had  entered  ou  a  new  stage  of 
its  history. 

The  Under-World. 

B«t  the  movemwnt  which  had  been  so  disastrously 
crushed  was  not  dead.  It  survived  beueath  the 
surface.  By  means  of  secret  meetin{>s.  under  the 
guidance  of  leaders  of  a  different  character  to  (hose 
who  had  perished  in  the  revolution,  hope  was  kei)t 
alive.  For  very  lack  of  the  materials  on  which  houe 
generally  thrives,  the  eyes  of  these  underground 
societies  turned  more  and  more  to  the  realities  of 
faith.  Outwardly  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
realising  the  dream  of  the  centuries.  Yet  they 
would  not  abandon  their  ideals.  And  now  there 
began  to  be  whispered  among  them  wiords  of  strange 
prophecy.  A  new  light  was  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
those  wko  Biet  in  these  assemblies.  They  spoke  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Man.  Sometimes  they  called  it  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Their  faith  that  a  change  was 
at  liand  took  on  a  religious  character.  Among 
those  who  cherislied  these  hopes  there  was  much 
communal  feeling  and  not  a  little  practical  com- 
munism. Their  more  confident  bearing,  and  greater 
freedom  of  spirit,  attracted  attention.  Though  they 
had  not,  at  thiti  stage,  entered  upon  anyfactive  pro- 
paganda, their  numbers  grew.  Imperceptibly,  the 
movemient  paised  int®  a  more  active  phase.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  organising  themselves  for  taking 
over  the  control  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  the  World 
State.    Their  ajudacity  and  faith  knew  no  bounds. 

The  Church. 

During  these  chaages  the  auirch  had  temporised 
or  had  become  .the  tool  of  the  Exploiters.  Much 
was  made,  of  course,  of  the  international  character 
of  the  new  State.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  had  arrived.  But  a  certain 
section  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  Dictatorship. 
They  de(;lared  that  the  claims  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  were  superior  to  that  of  any  State.  Around 
these  rebels  <f»thered  the  malcontents  of  every  de- 
nominatio»,  welded  into  a  united  body  by  a  real 
spirit  and  unity,  and  Jjidding  fair  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  be  the  Holy^Catholic  Church.  With  this 
body  the  remnant  of  tiie  revolutionary  party  made 
comnisn  cause,  and  together  they  formed  a  move- 
me«t  of  unparalleled  spiritual  significance. 

The  Blood  of  the  Martyrs  

Obviously  this  could  not  long  continue.  Ilegard- 
ing  them  at  first  aa  hai-mless  eccentrics,  the  authori- 


ties at  last  realised  their  danger.  The  spy  organisa- 
tion was  set  to  work  with  feverish  eari>estn(;ss. 
Meetings  were  visited  and  broken  up,  literature 
seized,  leaders  imprisoned.  Strangely  enough,  this 
only  (juickened  the  movement.  The  Government 
became  seriously  alarmed.  Those  whom  they  had 
imprisoned  were  brought  out  and  executed.  A 
shudder  seemed  to  run  througli  the  community,  for 
these  men  had  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  not  a  few 
regarded  them  as  the  divinely-appointed  heralds  of 
a  New  Order.  As  the  persecutions  increased,  so  did 
the  adherents.  The  movement  became  more  ex- 
plicit. It  attacked  tlie  moral  foundations  of  the  , 
AVorld  State.  The  brutality,  materialism,  and  irre- 
ligious character  of  this  mammoth  organisation 
were  challenged.  It  seemed  as  though  the  people 
were  awakening  from  a  dream.  They  rubbed  their 
eyes  and  looked  again  at  this  Thing  that  had  so 
long  exploited  them.  The  fearlessness  and  large- 
heartedness  of  those  who  suffered  seemed  to  inspire 
men  with  a  new  si)irit.  It  looked  as  though  the 
Christianity  of  the  first  century  had  come  to  life 
again.  A  union  of  spiritual  and  economic  truth,  a 
blending  of  the  immaterial  and  the  material  was  its 
characteristic.  There  were  relics  in  this  amazing- 
movement  of  the  Church  and  the  old  industrial 
organisations  curiously  intermingled.  By  virtue  of 
the  sheer  spiritual  value  of  its  programme  and  the 
character  of  its  members,  the  authorities  found  it 
impossible  any,  longer  to  continue  its  persecutions. 
In  increasing  numbers  the  ofiicers  of  the  World 
State,  sick  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  organisation 
under  which  they  had  served,  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  new  movement.  It  thus  became  equipped  with 
the  ability  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  Kingdom  of  Man. 

It  was  as  though  the  Great  Tyranny,  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  just  faded  away.  When  at  last  it 
vanished  completely,  there  was  left  standing  the 
skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  structure. 

The  centralisation  of  power  in  a  few  hands  had 
created  a  new  proletariat,  consisting  of  a  State  offi- 
cialdom, a  bureaucracy  which  had  been  robbed  of 
its  humanity,  compelled  to  become  slave-drivers, 
mere  blind  agents  of  a  vast  mechanical  process.  It 
was  the  revolt  of  this  bureaucracy  which  finally 
turned  the  scale.  Without  the  support  of  the 
underlings  the  World  State  vanished  away,  and  in 
its  i)lace  stood  the  Kingdom  of  Man,  which  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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^hc  Statesman's  GatcchisiW* >o6 


(Which  has  sdpersedeu  the  Church  Catechism 

Q.    "Wliiii  is  (lie  first  duly  ot  a  statesman;-' 
A.    Jtlis  duty  to  bimself. 

Q.    AVlvit  is  his  uext  duty:'  ,  : 

A.  His  duty  W  „tUe  luliugM.lass  to  which  he 
bdonys..  ,        a  ^  t.  .  t  ;',, 

Q.  Does  he  uot  owe  ii  duly  to  his  pait^  or  his 
fonstitiK'uts  f 

A.  Tile  i\niy  to  his  party  is  included  in  his  duty 
to  himself,  beya use  it  is  only  while  his  party  is  iu 
power,  that  he  can  draw  his  salary.  His  coustitu- 
ents  owe  him  a  duty,  that  of  re-electin<;-  liim. 

Q.  How  do  you  define  the  term  rarliauieutary 
Government!'',  , 

A.  It  is  a  tdever device  to  delude  the  ma'sses  into 
the  belief  that  they,  are  democratically  governed  by 
the  will  ot  the  majprity. 

Q.    What,  is  the  Party  System  Y 

A.  .  A  still  more  subfle  scheme  to  enable  the 
juling  class  to  retain  i)ermanent  powei'. 

Q.    What  is  the  duty  of  tlie  ruling  class r' 

A.  To  exploit  the  rest  of  the  comiuunity  foi-  (heir 
own  advantagx'. 

Q.  How  does  the  ruling  class  manage  this  wlien 
the  whole  commun,ity  are  electors? 

A.  By  keeping, thcui  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 
A  wise  statesman  once  said  that  you  can  fool  all  the 
people,  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time.. 

Q.    What  methods  are  used  for  tooling  them?' 

A.  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  tor  safety, 
namely,  the  Capitalist  Press  and  the  Answers  to 
Questions  in  the  House. 

Q.    How  does  the  Press  fulfil  this  function? 

A.  Chiefly  by  printing  ingeniously  worded 
articles  to  "make  the  worse  cause  appear  the 
better,"  as  Plato  desci-ibed  it ;  also  by  exaggerating 
statements  which  tend  to  justify  the  actions  of  the 
ruling  class  and  suppressing  tliose  whicli  incrimi- 
nate them. 

Q.  Biit  supposing,  notwithstanding  this  excel- 
lent strategy,  the  real  truth  becomes  known  ;  what 
is  the  next  line  of  defence? 

A.  The  Statesman  falls  l)ack  on  to  tlic  second 
method— that  of  Answers  to  Questions. 

Q.    How  does  he  evade  the  truth  then  ? 

A.  By  teiminological  inexactitudes,  by  stating 
that  his  information  is  to  the  coniiary,  or  by  ansv\-er- 
ing  a  different  question  to  the  one  i)ut. 

Q.  But  what  if  a  member  can  produce  evidence 
signed  hy  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  a  servant  of 
the  Government  incited  peojde  to  commit  crime? 

A.  That  is  quite  simple;  tlie  minisler  will  say 
that  the  servant  in  question  was  misunderstood  and 
misreported,  and  that  the  signed  evidence  is,  there- 
fore, incorrect  and  worthless.  ^,   _  . 

Q.  But  supposing  the  MinisterVsVeiieniieS'  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  argue  the 
point?       ,  ,.,  1    •  ■ 

A.  Then  he  must  fall  back  on  the  Speaker,  who; 
is  a  vciy  present  helj)  in  trouble. 

Q.    How  do  you  define  Imperialism? 
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A.  The  acquisition  of  territories ,  Jjelonging' Jlo • 
weaker  nations  by  .means  of  fji^ree  ,of  treachery.  (•  (, 

Q.    What  do  you  m,eau  by  trtitachery ?   ■  f 

A.  There  are  various  kinds;  one  method- , is  |)y 
brilnug  some  ot  the  .influential  men  in  the  country;,, 
anotlier  is  by  making  treaties  ami  then  breaking 
tbem,  a  third  is  by  acquiring  a  nmndate  to  promote 
]j\}V  AND  OlpEll  and  introduce  the  blessings  of. 
capitalist  civilisation. 

Q.  AVhat  method  is  used  to  enforce  LAAV  AND 
UUlJKll  in  the.se  benighted  countries? 

A.    An  Army  of  Occupation. 

What  iire  the  other  functions  of  an  Army  of 
Occujiation  ? 

A.  To  protect  the  natives  against  them.selves ; 
in  other  words,  to  put  them  in  prison  to  keep  them 
safe  from  robbers. 

Q.  AVhen  is  an  Ainiy  of  Occupation  not  an  Army 
of  (jccupatiou  ? 

X.  Wlicn  it  is  protecting  an  imaginary  section" 
of  the  i)oi)uhi(it)n  from  Jion-exis(ent  atrocities. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "non-existent  atroci- 
ties"? How  can  a  thing  be,  and  yet  be  non-existent? 

A.  Non-existent  atrocities  are  tho.se  whitdi,  hav- 
ing been  committed  either  by  common  criniinals 
or  by  paid  si)ies,  are  attributed  to  a  certain  section 
of  the  natives. 

Q.    What  is  the  correct  cour.se  to  putsuc  when* 
the  sympathy  of  that  })ortiou   of   the  community 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  ruling  class  becomes 
excited  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  natives? 

A.    To  is.sue  an  Official  Sratement. 

Q.    What  is  an  Official  Statement? 

A.  A  document  which  reflects  the  actual  truth 
in  a  distorted  mirror,  so  tliat  it  is  unrecognisable, 
and  is  calculated  to  soothe  the  refractory  portion 
ot  the  community. 

Q.  When  a  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  what  is  the  obvious  remedy? 

A.  To  increase  the  expenditure  by  the  mainten- 
jince  of  unnecessary  departments  containing  a 
multitude  of  useless  and  liighly  paid  officials,  and 
by  building  costly  and  hideoiis  statues  or  monu*- 
mcnts. 

Q.  How  vshould  a  rational  Government  deal  with' 
jirofiteering? 

A.    Participate  in  the  game  by  vState  trading  and< 
an  Excess  Profits-Duty;  tliis  will  hel])  to  kee])  prices' 
up,  and  the  Government's  share  will  go  on  incicas- 
-ing,  and  it  will  have  more  money  to  waste. 

Q.  But  is  not  this  bard  oti  tli^»  community  wlio 
have  to  pay  the  increased  prices?  ;•        »i.:  '^  '.'I'l  -' 

A.  No;  because  the  Governmcni. does- tiot- exist 
for  the  beiu'fit  of  the  community:;  the  cowununitj'-' 
exists  for  the.  benefit  of  the  Govei  nment;      • .  '  J 

Q.  How  long  will  this  delectable  s4ate  of -thingSr 
last?  .  ^ 

A.    As  long  as  the  various  sec-tioriV'of  fli*<?'^yn\-' 
"  ■    nuinity  cart  be  kept  (by  means  of  careful  inisri-jjl-c- 
sentations)  frolh  unitin>>-  against  the  ruling  (.'lasses. 

....    ^  .       .         '  A'SCOT"'  ' 
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m    Bookland.  A  New 

^^vheii  1  lead  Dr.  Rudolf  Stciuer's  new  book, 
"The  Threefold  State :  The  True  Aspect  of  tlie 
-Social  Question"  (Geo.  AUeu  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  5/- 
net),  1  was  reminded  of  the  phrase:  "Eveiy thing 
iu  its  season." 

Evolution  is  a  fact,  and  there  are  certain  social 
states  it  is  impossible  to  pass  into  without  first  hav- 
ing i)assed  through  certain  others',  from  which  it 
tollows  that  when  the  lime  is  ripe  for  a  new  move 
forward,  the  lines  of  possible  and  of  true  develop- 
ment are  perceived  by  many. 

A  Striking  Parallel, 

Dr.  Steiner's  starting  point  may  be  said  to  be 
the  recognition  of  3Iarx's  contention  that  the  exist- 
ing social  order  contains  contradictions  which  must 
sooner  or  iater  cause  it  to  snap  asunder.  The  break- 
ing point,  indeed,  lies  not  far  ahead,  the  War,  and 
then  the  Peace,  having  greatly  accelerated  its 
approach.  But  after  that  he  differs  widely  from 
the  Marxist,  the  line  of  cleavage  being,  if  1  might 
(ly  to  express  it  in  a  sentence,  that  whereas  the 
Mai-xist  believes  that  the  disease  of  modern  society 
is  capitalism,  pure  and  simple,  Dr.  Steiner  would  say 
♦hat  it  is  the  outcome  of  economic  factors  being 
allowed  to  control  spiritual  factors,  which  may  even 
Ih"  the  case  iu  a  Socialist  State.  But  if  it  is,  he 
loutends,  the  disease  of  modern  society  will  not  be 
cured. 

Dr.  Steiner's  Cure. 

I  The  curse  of  modern  society  is  that  it  is  governed 
by  financiers,  i.e.,  by  a  desire  for  material  gain. 
The  soul  of  a  nation  is  sacrificed  to  the  God  Profit, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  few.  In  a  Socialist  State, 
argues  Dr.  Steiner— and  I  think  rightly— it  will 
also  be  possible  for  the  nation's  soul  to  be  in  the 
liauds  of  the  economists,  and,  iu  the  interests  of 
material  welfare,  specific  methods  of  production  or 
economic  control,  to  sacrifice  the  nation's  soul, 
spiritual  development.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this 
argument  merely  to  say  that  all  the  nation  would 
benefit  materially  by  such  a  policy. 

Thus,  Dr.  Steiner  finds  the  road  to  salvation  not 
so  niuch  in  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  as  iu  the 
abolition  of  the  control  of  financiers — capitalists  or 
m-ialists — over  the  entire  domain  of  life.  Let  the 
Pionomists  control  the  economic  matters,  but  leave 

'  -tions  of  justice  and  equity,  of  education  and  the 
iigs  of  the  spirit,  to  those  who  have  devoted  their 
iives  to  such  questions.  Above  all  things,  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  economists.  For,  per- 
haps more  than  others,  economists  have  need  of 
-piritual  guidance,  and  certainly  the  work  they  do 
ought  to  be  directed  by  those  who  have  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  nation's  spiritual  jmssibilities  and 
destiny  than  economists  usually  possess. 

The  Threefold  State. 

Heijcc  it  is  that  Dr.  Steiner  develojts  his  theory 
of  The  Threefold  State— the  E(;onomic  State,  the 
wimty  State,  and  the  Spiritual  State.    The  first  is 
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German  Movement. 

to  concern  itself  with  ])usiness,  oi  work,  the  second 
with  justice,  and  the  third  with  educatiou  and  re- 
ligion, etc.  The  governing  principle  of  the  first 
State  will  be  co-operation,  that  of  the  second  eqoiity, 
and  that  of  the  third  freedom,  representing  the  three 
watchwords  of  the  French  IJevolutiou  :  Fraternity, 
Equality,  Liberty. 

Now  it  is  impossible,  affirms  our  author,  to  have 
a  progressive  or  spiritually  healthy  State  so  long  as 
all  these  functions  are  controlled  l)y  the  same  people  ; 
and  the  failure  of  modern  Statecraft  and  the  collapse 
of  present-day  civilisation  is  due  to  theii  being  so 
controlled.  The  revolution  that  is  needed,  there- 
fore, is  to  sei»arate  these  functions  :  to  leave  business 
matters  to  those  who  iruderstand  tliem,  but  to  place 
all  such  questions  as  the  just  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  economic  and  other  relations  that  ought  to 
exist  between  individuals,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
education  and  the  deciding  of  peo])le's  vocations, 
etc.,  in  the  hands  of  those  fi1:ted  to  deal  with  them. 

The  Retention  of  Capitalism. 

As  might  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing.  Dr. 
Steiner  is  not  necessarily  concerned  about  the  over- 
throw of  Capitalism.  In  tact,  he  ivrefers  to  retaiii 
it,  but  so  rigorously  and  completely  controlled  by 
the  Equity  vState  and  the  Spiritual  State,  that  it  is 
no  longer  capitalism  in  the  sense  we  know  it.  He 
would  retain  it  because  he  believes  there  are  men 
naturally  and  spiritually  fitted  to  control  capital, 
big  business ;  and  industiy,  even  in  a  Socialist  State, 
will  have  to  be  ''controlled."  But  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  I  think  Dr.  Steiner  would  have 
to  admit  that  after  his  methods  had  been  successfully 
applied  for  a  considerable  time,  he  would  have  de- 
stioyed  capitalism  as  completely  as  the  Guild 
Socialist  would  destroy  it;  for  iu  the  last  analysis, 
control  will  be  deteiinined  by  talent,  or  fitness;  and 
talent  cannot  be  regulated  by  heredity.  Once  the 
right  to  appoint  the  controllers  of  industry  .or 
capital  is  handed  over  to  the  Spiritual  State,  capi- 
talism has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  V'eaSed  to 
exist. 

vVs  a  method  of  transition  faom  the  existing  to  a 
new  social  order,  that  outlined  by  Dr.  Steiner  might 
]»rove  to  be  a  practical  one  if  the  times  still  permitted 
of  evolutionary  development.  For  my  part,  I  am 
unable  to  think  they  do.  But  that  bUght  not  to 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  force  of  Dr.  Steiner's 
main  contejition,  which,  1  hold,  is  also  a  cardinal 
principle  in  Guild  Socialism,  viz.,  that  in  any  future 
State,  be  it  Capitalist  or  Socialist,  true  development 
will  depend  upon  such  a  division  of  functions  as  Dr. 
Steiner  suggests,  and  particularly  upon  the  Equity 
and  Spiritual  States  being  free  in  theii-  own  domain, 
absolutely  unfettered  by  the  Economic  State. 

AVe  spiritual  idealists  must  keep  this  fundamental 
fact  iu  mind,  for  the  way  to  freedom  will  not  lie 
clearly  before  us,  but  will  be  to  find,  when  capitalisnt 
lias  l)een  overthrown  and  the  reins  of  i)ower  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers. 

WW. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


iM  iday,  Jn\y  23rd,  1920 


The  Army  as  a  School  of  Revolution. 

%  J.  1{.  SUi.LlVAN  (an  ox-Chitplaiu,  N.Z.E.F.) 


Tlie  world  was  never  more  ready  to  receive  Socialisiii  than 
it  is  to-day.  The  war  has  torcod  men  to  see  the  need  of 
change  in  the  governance  of  nations.  Ex-soldiers  specially 
need  the  inspiiation  and  guidance  of  the  Sccialist  Revolu- 
tionary; they  know  the  old  world  organisation  is  doomed; 
they  are  not  quite  cleai-  as  to  w  hat  is  destined  to  create  the 
new  order.  There  is  a  mass  of  revolutionary  sentiment  that 
must  he  organised,  developed,  and  directed.  And  this  re- 
vival of  the  proletarian  spirit  is  due  entirely  fo  the  Great 
AVar. 

The  Germs  of  Destruction. 

These  Capitalism  has  developed  within  itself  for  its  own 
destruction.  The  war  against  the  Central  i'owers  has  made 
Kcvglutionists,  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  also  in  Eng- 
land. Those  levolutionists  do  iiot  intend  to  liglit  again  for 
the  Capitalist  class.  They  now  s»'e  that  that  very  class  is 
their  world-enemy.  What  then  are  the  main  factors  causing 
the  changed  outlook  of  the  vast  ma.joi-ity  of  soldiers P  Why 
do  so  many  who  served  in  the  world-ariiiies  realise  that  the 
capitalist  war  organised  Inimanity  into  two  hostile  camps — 
the  ruling,  propertied  class,  and  tiie  ruled,  the  proletarians 

World  Conquest  by  Trade. 

This  was  a  hold  conception  long  before  19M.  During  the 
war  it  was  not  openly  prcclaime<l,  yet  it  was  faithfully  kept 
in  view.  Several  times  attem[)ts  to  stop  the  wai*  were 
sabotaged  by  the  trade  captains.  Tlie  entrance  of  Jtaly,  and 
later  of  America,  proved  the  existence  of  this  one  "aim — 
conquest  by  trade— in  the  affairs  of  every  belligerent.  In 
other  woids  there  was  a  capitalist  deadlock  of  markets  in 
1914.  To  break  the  deadlock  the  live  years'  war  was  neces- 
sary to  give  dominance  to  one  power  or  to  one  gnnip  of 
powers.  And  to-day  England  is  dominant  in  trade,  and  the 
means  to  defend  that  trade.  Now  to  the  soldier  who  yielded 
service  and  blood  on  the  altar  of  Capitalism  it  was  a  stagger- 
ing realisation  to  find  that  not  for  truth,  nor  for  right,  nor 
for  Belgium  did  he  fight,  but  for  the  rich  man's  gold  and 
for  priority  of  exploitation  of  the  backward  races.  This  gold 
and  exploitation  has  the  Peace  of  Paris  guaranteed.  There 
IS  no  escape  from  the  terms  of  that  Peace  save  bv  Kevolu- 
tion..  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  dumb  show.  The  Peace 
of  Paris  is  therefore  a  direct  incitement  to  Pevolution.  The 
war,  of  which  it  is  a  fitting  epitaph,  showed  the  soldier  that 
his  patriotism  was  taken  advantage  of  and  that  the  enemy  he 
fought  was  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Private  Ownership  of  Social  Necessities  a  Crime. 

This  truth  is  subscribed  to  by  millions  to-day.  A\'e  had 
not  been  long  at  war  before  we  learned  the  "truth  that 
Capitalist  society  could  not  ensure  the  production  of  food, 
and  of  the  mjinitions  of  war,  nor  transport  facilities.  A 
censorship  of  the  people  was  maintained.  A  weak  censor- 
ship it  was;  but  still  it  partially  controlled  the  selfishness 
of  private  ownership.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  control  food  was 
priced  severely  high.  The  soldier  found  to  his  horror,  that 
those  he  left  behind  in  England  were  unprotected  from  the 
social  wolves  and  badly  ted  by  the  State  which  he  was 
serving  in  arms.  Here  indeed  Avas  the  great  betrayal  of  the 
soldier.  He  was  conscript  to  his  masters;  and  his  kin  out 
of  their  necessities  fed  fat  these  masters.  This  treachery 
of  the  patriots  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  what  little 
honour  Capitalism  may  have ;  it  is  a  perpetual  reminder  that 
organised  private  ownership  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not 
merely  unchristian ;  it  is  organised  crime,  and  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  the  whole  structure  of  modern  society. 
The  vast  conscript  army  taught  this  first  lesson  in  Pevolu- 
tion  to  the  soldier. 

The  Worship  of  Caste. 

The  first  fortnight  in  the  army  placed  a  man  in  his  military 
class.  The  first  k'SS(m  he  had  to  learn  was  the  value  of 
discipline,  of  blind  obedience  to  all  orders.  By  discipline  is 
meant,  in  short,  slavish  obedience  to  the  King's  Regulations 


(vide  Mr.  (!luirchill  on  the  imi>eachment  ol  General  D.yer). 
And  King's  Regulations  arc  the  thousand-year-okl  decrees 
of  a  Ruling  Caste.  It  would  be  unchivalrous  to  include  in 
this  caste  the  thousands  of  heroic  subordinate  officers  who 
li\ed  and  di<'d  in  the  tienclics.  Tiiese  alas!  were  but  the 
tools  of  other  hands.  Tin*  led  tab,  the  green  tab,  and  the 
other  tabs  and  the  politician  at  home — these  constituted  the 
caste  that  King's  Regnlations  insist  upon  as  worthy  of 
obedience.  They  live  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
soldier.  And  by  virtue  of  their  ca.ste  they  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  wreckage,  and  to-day  are  planning  future 
wars.  At  the  front,  caste  meant  life  .foi-  a.  few  and  death- 
for  the  many.  The  history  of  1!)14 — ^1916  w  ill  -reveal  who 
were  the  sufferers  and  who  made  the  blunders.  Every 
soUlicr  knows  w  c  had  more  than  one  Gallipoli ;  our  Galli- 
polis  were  the  tragic  blunders  of  a  caste;  not  of  the  nation. 
JHe  ituiy  ha\e  niore  than  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  was  thi.s  very 
woiship  of  the  super-humanity  of  caste  that  caused  the  war; 
So  he  knows  his  side;  he  is  piepared  to  submit  no  longer  to' 
the  dominance  of  a  piiv'ileged  few.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  army  by  emphasising  stM'ial  differences  and  insist- 
ing on  oliedience  to  a  select  few,  drove  the  men  to  see  their 
comnnm  interests  and  so  has  fixed  their  determination  to 
destroy  the  autocracy  of  caste  by  Revolution. 

The  Class  War. 

-Many  a  man  before  h(!  joined  the  Forces  doubted  the 
reality  of  this.  He  was  soon  disillusioned.  His  masters 
preached  at  him  in  proclamation,  in  the  Press,  and  at 
church  para<le,  of  the  devilry  of  the  .  Hun — of  the  Prussian 
class.  And  thus  did  they  do  humanity  a  service.  We  found 
the  German  soldier  a  decent  fellow.  We  hated  the  devils 
who  set  him  at  us.  And  by  so  doing  we  pleased  our  masters, 
for  Willielm  represented  commercial  success.  .M"t  the, 
crusading  spirit  of  the  soldier,  like  the  evangelical  fire  of  the( 
chuicli,  ended  in  1915.  Whsrt  took  its  place?  Stricter  con- 
scription, harsher  court  inartials.  Not  a  few  of  the  vast 
army  saw  in  this  terrorism  the  minds  and  purposes  of  the 
Prussians  of  England  and  Erance.  So  the  Prussian  class  was 
at  home  as  well  as  in  Berlin.  The  soldiers'  class,  w  hether' 
it  be  in  ICngland  or  in  Germany,  was  merely  an  international 
weapon,  to  Ik;  used  for  the  capitalist  purpose  and  then  to  be 
despised.  Think  of  the  unemployment  of  the  ex-soldier,  the 
treatment  of  the  blind,  the  miserable  pittance  to  widows  and 
the  disabled ! 

They  Crucified  Him. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Church 
held  out  the  hope  of  spiritual  revival.  To-day 
we  know  how  falsely  the  Church  guided  us.  No 
jiiatter  how  indulgent  we  ma.v  be  we  must  feel  deeply 
ashamed  of  (uganised  Christianity.  As  soon  as  the  Church 
took  sides  and  supported  a  narrow  nationalism  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Christ's  internationalism,  then  did  the 
Church  lose  its  avithority.  It  revealed  itself  as  a  supporter 
of  capitalist  society.  Men  like  Dr.  Orchard,  it  is  true, 
protested  against  the  tendency  of  the  Church;  but  they, 
were  too  few  to  have  much  influence.  As  the  war  has 
taught  the  soldier  the  curse  of  capitalism,  so  in  the  general 
contempt  he  has  for  modern  society,  he  includes  the  Great 
Church.  He  accuses  it  of  sacrificing  Jesus  to  national  pride, 
and  to  the  greed  for  conquest.  He  argues  that  a  truly 
Christian  Church  could  have  stopped  the  war  in  1915.  The 
world  crucified  the  Christ,  and  for  five  years 'the  Church 
stood  by  consenting  unto  His  death.  But  the  .way  of 
death  is  the  way  of  life.  So  live  forever  the  spirits  of 
Jaures,  and  Liebknecht.  So  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will,  be- 
cause of  the  second  crucifixion  "draw  all  men  unto  Him." 

The  brutality  of  the  training  in  the  Army,  the  horrors  .of 
war,  the  faces  of  the  dead,  the  betrayal 'of  the  gi'cat  ortho- 
dox Christian  religion,  tlie  cruel  selfishness  of  one  class -to 
be  found  in  all  nations — these  have  turned  our  hopes  tow^i*ds, 
the  Social  Revolution  when  wealth  and  war  shall  perish  by 
the  inevitable  growth  of  Communism  and  Love. 


lay,  July  23r(l,  1920. 


HTlt  is  a  sure  sign  of  health  in  any  movement  tliat  theie 
should  arise  within  it  groups  and  guilds  which,  while  stand- 
ing for  something  to  which  the  whole  movement  cannot  hp 
committed,  make  their  special  witness  without  rivalry  or 
schism,  gratefully  acknowledging  to  the  parent  body  the 
debt  they  owe.  One  result  of  the  Open-air  Mission,  organ- 
ised by  the  London  Union,  has  been  such  that  a  group  has 
been  formed  by  some  of  those  who  arc  sharing  lai'gely  in 
the  work,  the  group's  formation  being  the  result  of  a  long 
felt  desire  for  somethin;;  approaching  a  Preachers'  Guild. 

The  name  chosen,  "Comrades  of  the  Cross,"  may  help  to 
indicate  those  vital  ideas,  so  often  held  to  Ik?  irreconcilable, 
for  all  of  which  the  Comrades  seek  to  stand.  For  it  is 
our  desire  to  stress  the  value  of  Catholic  faith  and  practice, 
and  yet  to  stand  for  freedom,  to  fight  uncompromisingly  for 
sdc'ial  revolution  and  equally  uncompromisingly  to  oppose 
all  appeals  to  violence  and  to  hate.  Because  we  believe  in 
the  cross  we  believe  in  comradeship,  and  because  we  believe 
in  comradeship  we  recognise  our  total  res[)onsibility  one 
for  the  other.  And  this  we  are  trving  to  -Ao  alike  in 
spiritual  and  in  economic  things,  lealising  that  in  >thc  societ\- 
there  must  normally  be  found  an  authority  and  guidance  no 
individual  member  can  claim. 


THE  CRUSADER. 
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The  guild  is  composed  entirely  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  public  speaking,  and  it  does  not  intend  to  appeal  for 
members,  but  only  to  consider  the  admission  of  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  may  desire  to  be  so  enrolled.  It  is 
our  hope  to  arrange  missions  in  London  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  speakers  would  be  sent  in  no 
individual  capacity,  but  as  members  of  the  Guild,  esteemed 
efficient  by  the  Guild  as  a  whole,  to  speak  in  its  name.  The 
Comrades  of  the  Cross  are  not  financed  by  anybody,  nor  do 
they  desire  to  be,,  and  speakers  have  therefore  to  depend 
upon  the  charity  of  those  who  may  demand  their  services; 
but,  as  they  are  quite  obscure  and  unimportant  people, 
such  demands  are  luilikely  to  be  excessive.  The  Comrades 
have  come  together  only  that  they  may  be  the  better  able 
to  .serve  and,  if  there  are  any  who  would  care  to  ask  tueir 
co-operation  or  to  be  associated  with  them,  the  matter  will 
]^e  brought  before  the  next  Chapter  Meeting.  If  should  be 
added  that  an  act  of  common  dedication  was  made  before 
tiio  Blessed  Sacrament  a  few  days  ago,  the  five  members  of 
this  first  group  being  Alfred  ('ordell,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Fincham,  the  Rev.  Reginald  Sorensen,  Dorothy  Strevens 
and  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  clerk. 

Any  communications  should  be  addressed  to  17,  Red  Lion 
Square,  W.C.  1. 


CORRESPONDENCE— The  Domestic  Revolution. 


Dear  Sir,— The  letter  published  in  July  9th's  issue  of  "The 
Crusader,"  gave  me,  I  frankly  confess,  what  John  Bull  would 
describe  as  "summer  shivers!"  of  the  same  variety  that  1 
had  on  reading  Bertrand  Russell's  suggestions  legarding  the 
sex  question,  in  his  otherwise  excellent  "Principles  of  Social 
' '  I  onstruction."  Nevertheless,  I  feel  grateful  to  the  w  riter 
having  brought  the  matter  forward  for  discussion  in 
open  daylight.  I  feel  more  grateful  still  that  our  editor 
has  shown  what  a  fatal  and  reti'ogressive  step  the  one 
ad\  ocated  would  be,  and  how  if  we  w  ish  to  cure  the  undoubt- 
edly enormous  evil  of  unbalanced  numbers  of  men  and 
\\  omen,  we  must  attack  the  causes. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  take  part  in  a 
debate  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  monogamy'  and  poly- 
gamy.   I  am  content  to  say  that  to  most  of  us  polygamy 
'■•■ems  as  antiquated  and  imi>ossible  as  polytheism.  What 
I  do  want  to  contend  is  this.      It's  simply  natural  to  a 
human  being  to  long  for  a  mate,  and  the  want  of  one,  is 
by  human  methods,  uncurable.    I  say  by  human  methods, 
fur  it  i.s  here  that  Christianity  comes  in,  and  says  Christ 
can  compensate  for  every  human  ncedr— not  all  but  one.  If 
Christianity  fails  heie,  it  fails  altogether.      There  are  two 
kinds  of  person  unmariied,  and  who  are  not  tormeated  by 
.  the  sex  question.      There  is  the  kind  that  is  so  cold  by 
nature  that  it  knows  nothing  of  the  longings  and  temptations 
otheis  with  more  ardent  natuies.      And  there  is  the 
rm,    passionate  nature,    which   can  never   be  humanly 
lisfied  without  what  it  instinctively  knows  to  l)e  earth's 
leatc.st  happiness — but  which  accepts  in  faith  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  may  never  be   granted.    It  cries  with  passionate 
adoration  to  the  great  \ovvv  of  its  soul,  finding  in  Him  more 
than  all — and  says  oh!  not  with  martyr-Iiko  resignation,  but 
«ith  ajoy  l>orn  <jf  sufTcring,  "Christ  shall  suffice  me" — and 
He  does.   Moreover,  it  is  not  miraculous  that  He  does,,  but 
quite  natural,  "Man  is  miserable' vvhile  he  wanders' on  his 


self-chosen  path,  seeking  what  he  believes  to  be  his  ow'n 
good.  But  once  unite  him  with  God's  purpose,  and'  his 
lestless  nature  finds  its  lest. 

In  a  normal,  right  state  of  affairs,  I  suppo.se  every  ad.ult 
person  would  marry,  at  least  in  this  human  stage  of  devel- 
opment, and  marriage  would  not  interfere  with  what  he  or 
she  felt  to  be  their  "vocation."  What  need  to  go  out  into 
highways  and  byways  to  say.  Know  the  liOrd — for  they  would 
all  know  Him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  But  in 
these  days  of  darkness  and  distress,  many  are  called  to 
lives  that  make  marrietl  life  an  impossibility.  They  sacrifice 
much— but  th(jy  receive  in  this  life  a  hundred  fold  for  all 
they  lose,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.  It's 
peifectly  true,  as  others  besides  the  .writer  of  that  article, 
point  out,  that  repression  is  a  dangerous  tiling.  But  what 
about  tiansmutation?  What  of  a  love  that  has  risen  to 
the  heigiits  of  spiiitual  being,  and  yet  lost  none  of  its  human 
passional  That  love  has  indeed  "come  of  age."  And  do 
many  of  us  lealise  that  our  longings  to  gratify  our  natural 
desires — even  such  beautiful  ones  as  the  matenial,  are  more 
i'.elfi.sh  than  ^^■e  are  willing  to  admit?  It  is  not  to  give 
glory  to  God — but  to  bring  happiness  to  ourselves,  that  we 
v(!ry  often/  crave  for  children.  Let  us  love  God  first,  and 
then  the  future  of  the  home  and  the  relations'  between  man 
and  wife  will  be  sccur-ed  on  right  lines.  How  wisely  said 
someone  not  long  ago,  in  a  sermon  I  heard,  "Love  God  first, 
and  you  can  be  as  prodigal  as  you  like  of  your  love."  Ah! 
what  a  revolution  could  be  wrought.  How  many  mora 
poseibilities  of  friendships  such  as  those  between  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Clare  there  would  be!  Forward,  citizens  of 
to-(norrow,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  builders  of  the  new  town 
and  of  the  new  age,  have  as  their  cornerstone  Him  that  the 
builders  of  this  old  earth  have  rejected.  Let  us  lay  at  His 
feet  all  our  gifts  of  personality.  So  shall  we  be. stumbling 
blocks  to  none,  for  those  we  love  w  ill  see  in  us  the  image  of 
a  higher  loye  than  had  entered  their  ken — the  Love  that  will 
not  let  us  go! — Yours  sincerely,  M,  B, 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Fnday^  July  23^,  192 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONQI LI ATION  (London  Union). 

Ol'EN  ■M]^i-  MISSION. —May  we  oiro  inoio  appeal  ta  oui 
men  siippoi  tors  that  tliev  should  help  in  getting  phitt'ornis 
to  ami  Irotii .  meetings.    Jt  is  espeoially  necessary  that  we 
should  have  such   assistance  at  Marhje   Arcli,   wliere  ire- 
(piently  rneolings  have  had  to  he  curtailed  liecause  tlie  only 
person  capahle  ot  carrying  the  platform  has  .*.ad  to  leave 
tor  another  engagement.    It  three  men  would  make  thern- 
selveN  responsihie  tor  one    night  in  the    week  each,  thin 
(liHiculty  would  he  put  out  ol  the  way.    The  following  meet- 
ings are  arranged  :-xFHIDAY,  July    L^;hd:— At    fi  p.m 
•Marhle  Arch :,  Horace  Fuller,  K.  Alcock  Jiush;  at  8  pm 
Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.:  Dorotliy  Strevens;  at  8  p.m.,  Kii- 
Iniin,  'Hie  Gi'angeway  :    .Marjory    Ronar,   K.    Oakes  Ivy 
Sheldon.    SATURDAY,   24th:— At  K  p.m.,  Ealing  Hroad- 
way,  cormM-  ot  Oxford  Hoad:  Dorothy  Strevens.  SUNDAY, 
ijoth:— At  noon,  J.ey  tonstone :  Dorothy  Strevens;  at  M 
Hampstead   Heath,  Jack  Straw'.s  Castle:  Marjorie  Bonar', 
K.  Alco(k  Hush;  at  S.lo,  Tottenham,  outside  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House:  K.  Oakes.    IMONDAY.^Oth :— At  8  pm 
Leytimstone,  The  Oreen  Man:  W.  H.  Hancock.  TUESDAY' 
iMh:— At  ()  p.m.,  .Marhle  Anh:  Rev.  Humphrey  Chalmers" 
Masil   Tritton;   at  8  p.m.,  Forest    Gate,    outside    G  E  u' 
StatKm::  W.   H.   Hancock,  E.  Oakes;  at  8  p.m.  Clapton' 
wrner  ol   Kenninghall  Rd.  and  Upper  Clapton  Kd  •  R<'v'  ' 
hrank  Fmcham,  E.  Alcock  Rush.    WEDNESDAY'  '^Hth  -1 
At  S  p.m    Catford,  near  Town  Hall:  Rev.  Frank  Fimham, 
Hoiace  iMtller.     THURSDAY,  29th  :_At  (>  p.m.,  .Marhle 
-  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank  Fineham,  Rev.  Gilbert  Sadler;  at  8  p  m 
Kentish  Town,  corner  of  Leighton  Jtd.  and  Kentish  Town 
Hd.  :  .J.   H.  J.ioi,  E.  Oakes,  Dorothy  Strevens  FRIDAY 
liOth:— Ate  p.m.,  Marhle  Arch:  \V.'  H.  Hancock,  Dorothy 
Strevens;  at  ,8  p.m.,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St  •  Rev    H  \V 
Sore».sen;  at  T^'V.m:,'  Kilhufn,  The  Grangewav;  E  Alcock 
Ku.sM;  Jvy  Sheldon,  Hasil  Tritton. 

C.  PAUL  GIJDDON,  17  Red  l.ion  Square,  W.C.I. 

OUft  EXCHANGE. 

,f     '  Thj>  "Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  R.C.4,  makes  the 
rollowmg  twters: — 

Motor  Cycle  wanted/ lightweight  2-8troke  preferred-  full 
particulars  and  price. 

Gas  Cooker,  comhined  with  gas  fire  in  door;  copper  water 
tank  at  side  with  tap;  £5,  or  exchange  anything  useful. 

Set  Iron  Bedsteads— Couch  upholstere<l  in  leather — 4  small 
chairs— ^1  ea.«!y  chair— suit  working  man's  home:  what 
ofi'ars  ? 

Singer  Sewing  MaoMne,  treadle,  wants  littte  attention;  what 
otters  ,n  excliange? 

House  Painter  and  Paperhanger  wiU  give  any  advice  and  in- 
structions hy  post,  gratis,  or  practical  help  for  out  of 
podvet  e^ptinses,.  at  convenient  times. 

Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  .vou  want  help  or  sugges- 
tions? Write  me. 


FtLL^WiSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensingtoa 
To'^n  Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearaier,  "Five  Quarters"; 
6.30,  Miss  Maode  Hoyden.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 


LEYTONSTONE,  Burghley  Hall,  High  Road.— The  service 
at  '6.30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  25th,  will  be  conducted  hv 
The  Rev.  Constance  Coltraan,  B.D. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

The  No-Conscription  Fellowstiip  Souvenir  Puhlishcd  at  5 

York  Buildings,  Adelnhi,  W.C.2.  le. 
The    Remndnt — By    Rufus    M.    Jones,    .M.A.,  D.Litt 

(Christian  Revolution  Series),    The  Swarthfiiore  Press. 

5s.  net.  ■■  ■  --  • 

The  Wicked  Foremen — By  Maurice  Colhourne.      C  W, 
Daniel,  Ltd.    7s,  6d,  net, 


Articles  dc  Luxe.  - 

\Valking  thiouol)  Biirlino-ton  Arcade  on  a  recent 
afternoou,  my  mind  beinf'-  chiefly  oonceined  witl 
1h(»  liusinesM  lo  wliitli  my  .steps  were  directed,  I  was 
.jiisi  sufficiently  aware  of  llie  expensive  1^'ifles,'wliich 
were  disjdayed  on  either  side  of  me,  to  wonder  for  a 
moment  where  all  tlie  people  are  who  have  money 
enoup-li  to  buy  the.se  thiuR-s  and   (preater  marvel 
still !)  what  on  earth  they  want  them  for.  Perhaps 
it  i.s  at  such  moments  of  comparative  inattention  that 
one's  Pharisaic  tendencies  are  unconsciously  or  sub- 
consciously developed.  Hut  I  was  suddenly  airested. 
In  one  window  was  a  crucifix— an  elaborately  ornate 
piece  of  work  amongst  other   o-ilded   images— but 
still  a  crucifix  ;  and  as  the  other  thinjfs  in  the  window 
were  quite  uninterestino-  to  me,  I  did  not  at  tirst 
notice  them.    1  asked  myself  what  a  crucifix  was 
doino-  here,  and  looked  round  for  the  explauatiou. 
The  {^►•eneral  display  provided  the  answer.  The 
world's  markets  were  first  vulo-arisin<<  the  imaj^e  of 
the  crucified  Christ  and  then  offerin<?  it  for  sale 
Jiaye  not  the  Churches  (whether  styled  "Catholic" 
or  "Protestant")  too  often  done  the  same  in  their 
emphasis  on  .safe  respectability?*      And  I  might 
have  proceeded  on  my  way,  a  little  more  still  o7  a 
I  harisee,  without  knowing  it.    But  I  looked  up  in 
see  wliat  wares  the  shop  professed  to  sell.  And 
there,  in  all  its  blatant  unashamedness,  was  written 
the  description  "Articles  de  Luxe." 

Do  not  even  we  revolutionaries,  eager  though  we 
are  that  the  idea  of  the  crucified  Christ  shall  be°mofe 
vinle,  more  challenging,  more  reverent  than  that  of 
the  world  or  the  organised  Churches,  make  of  It  for 
ourselves  an  article  de  luxe?  Has  the  revolution 
yet  been  much  more  than  dimly  projected  in  our  own 
pei-soual  life,  in  our  wills  and'  affections,  and  in  the 
words  and  deeds  by  which  our  ow;i  personality  is 
expressed?  Do  men  take  knowledge  of "  us 
that  we  have  been  with  Jesus?  Until  they  do, 
can  we  claim  that  He  is  to  us  what  in  our  hearts 
we  would  like  Him  to  be— our  first  necessity? 
AVhilst  we  get  from  Him  what  comfort  we  can  in  a 
topsy-turvy  world  and  do  not  draw  on  ourselves  the 
complaint  made  of  His  early  followers  that  these 
men  seek  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  (that  is, 
what  Jesus  conceives  as  the  nght  way  up),  are  we 
not  to  some,  extent  using  our  Lord  (or  abusing  Him) 
as  an  article  de  luxe? 

So  I  found  I  had  been  in  danger  of  thanking  Ciod 
that  some  of  us  are  not  as  other  men  are ;  but  before 
I  wa.s  out  of  the  Arcade  I  was  praying  Him  to  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner. 

So,is  Christ  crucified  anew.  So  can  God  turn  even 
the  -wickedness  of  men  to  ])raise  Him,  for  a  man*.<» 
praise  cannot  reach  towards  completeness  if  peni- 
tence has  been  left  out. 

F.  A.  CAPLTON  .SMITH. 

*Note.'— "In  the  long  souahhle  as  to  whether  she"  (the 
Church  of  Kngland)  "is  intended  to .  he  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, it  has  usually  heen  overlooketl  that  she  was  proh- 
ahly  intended,  hy  those  who  captured  her,  to  he  neither. 
She  was  intended  to  bo  quiet,"— The  Rev.  W.  Q.  Peck. 


T^aay/Ttily  2nV(l.''l920.  -"*"^'¥HE  "ORUSADER. 

♦^x  n  s  CK^is^tikii^  Gommoii wcaltK  Fellowship. 


I'artieulari  aboxit  the  C.C.F.  may  be.  had  on 
upplication  to  the  Vellowshi-p  Oiyanisir, 
Ckrittian  Commoiiieealth  feliowa/Ap,  23,  ifiride 
L-ine,.  Ltandpn,  fl.CA..  enclotiny  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minivium  annual 
subiefiptioni  for  new  members  is  1».   bd.  It 

 ,         t#  fellowship  \^i6t  all  ■  .who  can)    to  send,  more 

than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  peed*  more.  Badges, 
'fenddnts,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each, 
f'ostfi/je'^.  '  ' 

the  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
care  of  Fellowship  Organiser,.  Ch^stian  Commonwealth 
Fellovshipr  Zl,  Jiride  Lane,  London,  EC.A.  Put  your  nvmbrr 
and  initials  an  left-hand  top  carrier  of  envelope: 

Fellowship  Etiquette. 

Dill  3-011  ever  pouder,  as  u  child,  ou  tiie  appearance 
of  God'— His  colour  and  sJiape,  His  face,  His  bands  r" 
You  do  not  do  this  now.  but  God's  ways  of  workinj>' 
sometimes  puzzle  you  still.  Have  you  ever  come 
across  this  description  of  "The  Hands  of  God"?— 

'  By  your  warm  liandshake; 
Hy  your  fheory  laugh, 
Hv  your  visit  and  chat  and  news. 
By  your  talk  ot  old  times, 
Hy  your  letter  of  .sympathy, 
Hy  "your  interest  in  the  deeper  things  of  life, 
Hy  your  card  of  invitation, 
By  the  prompt  reply  you  write, 
By  the  book  or  paper  you  can  lend. 
^     By  your  tactful  help — 

.•'God  may  be  able  lo  draw  neardo  tho.se  whom  He 
could  not  reacli  without  you.  It  is  a  terrible  and 
yet  a  verj'  glorious  thought  that  God  has  to  do  His 
work  by  means  of  human  hands  and  lil)s.'" 

,     "He  rjeeds  me  every  hour 
The  Ktcrnai  God: 
•    [  fain  would  •)ear  for"  Him 
His  staff  and  rod.'" 

"We  must  try  and  extend  tlie  bond  of  Fellowsliip 
and  hIiow  it.s  .spirit  in  our  lives.  The  great  difficulty 
in  social  life  ju.st  now  seems  to  be  tlie  distinction 
made  between  those  who  serve  and  those  who  do 
not.  "  'They  speak  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  sei- 
vaut'  is  often  said  by  those  wlio  do  domestic  work 
'in  another's  house  for  the  first  time."  So  writes 
3G01  (Clevedon).  And  ,she  reminds  us  of  the  moment 
in  that  feast  of  old  time,  when  the  water-jug  and 
the  ba.sin  and  towel,  whicli  had  stood  untoiu-hed  by 
the  door  because  neither  of  the  invited  guests  would 
do  the  .servant's  part,  -were  brought  into  use  by  the 
Host.  "T  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth,"  He. 
.said. 

Little  Things.* 

•■•  Was  tltat  a  little  thing?'    If  it  was,  it  lias  become 
•fraR-ifigured  for  counties^  souls.    And  .so  rtiay  other"  ^ 
"little  things."    A  very  little  thing  may  serve  to' 
.proye  wlio  and  what  yo.u  leally  (ue.    What  w-e  know  ' 
pf  etiqiiette.is.made  up  of  little  things,  .some,  of  them 
^very  small,  but  it  is  their  accomplishmei*i  that  makes 
all  the  difference  to  the  running  of  the  wheels  of  life. 
Jiji  a, host  of'  little  courtesies,  week  by  week,  the 
inem'bers  of  the  L'.C.J*.  prove  their  loyalty  to  our 
niotto,  -fAmor  Vincit  Omnia. "..  "I  wrote  to  the 
I'Vllow  you  mentioned,"  says  oae,  ""and  received  a 

..-..i.  V.  ,  '.■ 


Idler  back  almost  by  return.  Trul.v  1  am  learning 
the  iiuiei  meaning  of  >\'U<).w.ship  from  this  corres- 
pondent." This  "inner  meaning"  is  made  mani- 
fest in  prompt  replies  to  letters  receiveil ;  for  there 
are  people,  you  know,  who  aj-p  asj^ule.d  with  doubts 
aj^  to  whether  their  l(?tter  was  welcome,- unless  they 
receive  a  reply  soon.  And  it  is  Fellowship  to  write 
clearly,  that  everv  letfci-  may  ex;pr^«3  the  beauty 
tiial  is  in,  you.  Also  to  put  yoiir  own  C.G.F.  num- 
l)er  in  the  top  (left-hand)  corner  of  the  envelope, 
that  the  passage  of  the  letter  may  l)e  recorded  at 
Headquarters,  when  it  is  redireided  there.  (There 
Ss  no  need  to  enclose  letters  for  forwarding  in  an- 
other envelope  addressed  to  the  Orgaiii.ser.  Simply 
]»ut  the  member's  number,  in  lieu  of  nariie,  and 
address  c/o  the  office.)  An  interesting  point  is 
rai.sed  bj'  5045  (Dumfries);  Does  Fellowship 
etiquette  demand  that  a  member  wlio  wishes  to 
cease  corresi)ondence  with  another,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  should  frankly  say  so?  Surely,  yes;  it 
is  not  Fellowship  to  leave  that  membQr  in  the  dark, 
and  simply  to  cease  writing.  . 

Fellowship  Wanieid. 

1119  (Rdinhurgh)  is  anxious  to  link  up  with  local  Fellows 
interested  in  literature  and  the.  open  air;  he  has  recently 
lieen  deniohilisod,  and  will  welcome  friendship. 

Will  a  Fellow  post  on  tliu  "Crusader"  vherl  finished  with 
to  ;i519  (Croydon),  who  writes; — "I  longed  to  be  able  to  , 
subscribe  to  the  paper,  but  it  is  impossible.  1  have  been 
out  of  em])loyuient  for  some  months  and  am  so  broken  down 
in  health  that  there  is  little  chance  of  my.  finding  work  even 
in  the  future.  I  feel  the  loss  of  the  Fellowsliip  news  keenly, 
but  my  interest  is  as  deep  as  ever."  .   ,         , ,. 

'227.J  (Forest  Gate)  needs  a  friefid  arid  preferably  one  in- 
terested in  Girl  Guides;  will  44^3  ("Stoke  Newington)  write 
liei-.  '  <  ' 

2273  (^lanchestcr),  who  has  married  and  moved  to  this 
(•ity,  will  welcome  l<!cal  Fellowi^hip. ,  She. has  vivid  HKimories 
ol  early  days  in  C'.C.F.  and  Liberal  Christian  League  circles. 

o407  (Battersea  Park),  who  has  jusl  lost  her  mother 
after  a  long  and  tei-rible  illness,  writes:  "I  have  formed 
wonderful  pictures  of  what  people  the  C.C.F;  tCotild  contain, 
and  have  been  waiting  (very  arixiously)  for  some  warm- 
hearted member  to  write  t<?>.  me.  .  .  .One  of  the  band*"  You 
will  not  fail  this  lonely  one.  Fellow??   ,  .  ... 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

F.O.L.  (Heathfield)  :  There  is  a  C.C.F.  Club  irl'tondon 
already.  If  you  care  to  write  to  its  organiser,  3353  (West 
Kensington),  you  can  get  furthei- informatioiu.  . 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  N^wJiA|9mbers, 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
scriptions C.E.W.  and  A.M.W.;:  (Chalten^am,  Is.  8d. 
each);  A.G.  (Manchester,  2s.  6d.) ;  E.-L.- (Southwick,  Is.); 
F.R.  (Woodboro',  2s.);  E.H.  (E.  Ham,  2s.);  G.W.  (Thamea 
Dittoii,  ■  4s;)  ;  G.W.W.  (Covehtrv,"  2s.)V.T.P.  "(Bradford, 
,,ls.,  6d.);  A.C.  (Bradford,  Is-.  6d.) ;  CkWrPi  (Canterbury, 
,.2s.),;  T.HX.  (French  Guinea,  Is.  8<1.)  j  A.M  (Rochdale, 
3s.);  H.W.  (Clapham,  2s.);  P.C.  (Fulham,  2s.  6d.) ;  A.E.S. 
(Dumfries,  2s.  (xl.) ;  H.L.M.  (Renfrew,  Is.  (Td.);  A.H.G. 
(Wallirigton  2s."  6d.)  ;  F.W.'H.  (Cleve%s', "lOs.): 

We  ,ivelconie  the  following  new  member.s: — H.E.S.  (Birch 
Island,*  B.C.,  5413,  OS.  '7d.y;  C.H.B.  (Cambridge,  5417, 
7k.  6d.);  R.W;a.Bv  (Golders  Green,  5+15,  -59.);  1<:.J.S. 
(Uristol.  .•')41!),  l9.  6d.). 

Our  Tieasurcr  reminds  us  that  it  is  Feliowsltip  tQ.l>ay  all 
subscriptions  promptly  to  date,  and  to  send  more  than  the 
minimum  Hs.  (!d.)  if  possible.  ..  .. 

"  f.-     -i^   \.t^>*iti*i  SflT 
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THE  CRUSADER. 

SIDELIGHTS. 


Friday,  July  23rd,  1920. 


"The  Eclipse  of  Nonconformity." 

A  "continiuKl  docliue"  in  the  membership  of  the  Unitecl 
Methodist  (Munch  is  reported,  the  total  reduction  hemK 
y  760  in  the  ten  years  since  the  union  was  made  A  similai 
decline  lias  been  noticed  throughout  the  J'ree  Churches. 

Rev  Thomas  Nightingale,  general  secretary  of  the 
.National  Free  Church  Council,  has  been  discussing  the, 
reasons  in^  an  interview  witli  a  representative  ot  tin, 
"Observer." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  membership  of  ..ur  churches,  and  a  ^-'^J^^^ll^l'^- 
ing  decline  in  the  attendance  at  pubhc  worship  ^ 
tliere  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  "/t*;;- t^*;""^*^^^^ 
has  surtVreil  in  the  last  live  or  six  years  t^'' 
to  be  those  signs  of  a  moral  awakening  to  the  real  th.nijs 
of  life  which  one  would  naturally  have  expected. 

"Of  course  it  should  be  noted  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  who  perished  in  the  war  went  rrom  our  churches  ihis 

as  meant  an  inevitable  und  a  serious  decline  '7'"';'^  ,  " 
and  attendance.  But  there  are  other  reasons  or  the  tall  ng 
ort.  In  the  first  place  many  of  the  men  who  have  con 
hack  have  not  vet  been  able  to  adapt  tlu'mselves  to  the 
normal  conditions  of  life.  Gradually  these  inen  '>;^ 
to  our  churches,  but  it  s.>ems  as  though  «e  shall  h,^^o  to 
give  them  ti.iu.  in  order  to  secure  tnat  balance  wtuch  s 
Necessary  to  fit  in  with  the  old  c.c,ndi turns  ""V  tb  t  was  , 
were  so  swiftiv  taken  and  introduced  to  a  lile  that  «as  so 
far  removed  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

"In  the  second  place,  never  were  there  so  many  facilities 
for  indulgence;,  lu  pleasure  as  ^be  present  moment.^^  B^^^^ 
l,v  bit  we  are  losing  the  sanctity  ot  the  Sabbath  Ihest 
facilities  not  only  obtain  on  Vt>ek-days  but  also  on  hunc^ays, 
and  the  attractions  lure  many  of  our  young  l)eople  Irom 
public  worship. 

"There  is  still  another  reason.    Increase  of  wages,  which, 
of  course,  nobody  deplores,  otiers  our  P^"^'^"!'^*"'.,*"';''*'^ 
of  tasting  wliat  are  called  the  pleasures  of  lUe,  n  duv  o 
which  are  inc-ompatible  with  spiritual  aspiratum.    -Many  ot 
these  young  people  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  spend  their 
money  wisely. 

"In  addition  to  all  these  leasons  for  the  decline,  tlipre  are 
also  two  other  factors  of  importance.  First  thera  is  the 
(general  unsettlement  in  the  industrial  and  econpniic  world, 
and  then  one  cannot  help  feeling  tliat  the  people  of  this 
country  seem  to  have  got  in  the  grip  of  materialism  which 
obscures  spiritual  vision  and  tends  to  unc^er-value  the  neces- 
sity and  permanence  of  moral  values.  1  lielieve,  however, 
that  before  long  England  « ill  swing  back  to  the  things  which 
our  common  Cliristianitv  stands  tor,  and  without  which  no 
nation  can  either  succeed  or  long  endure. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  given  by  Mr.  Nightingale  do 
not  inspire  one  with  any  great  confidence  m  the  ability  of  tiie 
Free.Church  Council  to  get  to  the  root  ot  the  trouble. 

The  Bolshevik  Napoleon. 

An  unfortunate  parallel  between  the  development  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Russian  is  suggested  by  the 
title  bestowed  upon  a  young  Russian  soldier.  Says  the 
"Observer"  : — 

"A  young  general  has  arisen  in  Russia  to  great  fame. 
Only  three  years  older  than  Napoleon  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  was  first  made  a  general  of  brigade  for  his 
early  services  against  the  foes  of  France,  Tomchechevski, 
who  defeated  Koltchak  and  Denikin,  has  now  broken  the 
army  of  the  Poles.  Officers  of  the  former  Tsarist  regime 
have  united  with  those  of  the  Soviet  administration  in  prais- 
ing his  brilliant  strategy." 

Tomchechevski  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  Bolshevik 
Napoleon. 


"The  British  Labour  Delegation  saw  him  at  Smolensk,  tlie 
headquarters  of  the  western  front,  and  ereryono  theue  knew 
a  niontli  or  more  ago  that  tht>  Polish  army  was  doomed  to 
swift  destruction." 

"We  were  all  of  us  immensely  impressed  with  the  pawer 
and  strength  of  tliis  young  man,"  Miss  Margarwt  Bwndfield 
said.  "A  man  of  fair  height  and  medium  build,  his  features 
are  strong  and  clear  cut,  his  expression  grave,  and  his 
manner  courteous.  Looking  at  him,  one  gathered  the  im- 
pressicm  of  tremendous  self-control  and  elarity  of  mind." 

Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Napoleon  will  not  emulate 
the  <aree|-  of  his  prototype. 

Miss  Bondfield  on  Russia. 

]\Iiss  Margai(>t  Bondfield  in  talking  t»  a  representatiyc 
of  the  "Crusader"  expressed  lierself  as  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  I..eniB.  His  inability  to  see  any  other  jwint  of 
view  than  his  own,  his  light-hearted  dismissal  of  anything 
that  contradicted  his  own  theories,  his  ligid  dogmatism  were 
not  impressive. 

Miss  Bondfield  was  struck  with  the  mentality  of  the 
Russian  people.  Their  eagerness  in  discussing  the  ultimate 
problems  of  life  would  .sometimes  lead  tliem  to  Ignore  meals. 
Amongst  us,  she  remarked,  the  most  sericxis  conferences  are 
bioken  off  for  lunch  or  tea.  We  seem  unable  t«  conceive 
of  spiritual  or  intellectual  matters  piepondi'iating  ovei  the 
set  order  of  domestic  life.  With  them  it  is  not  so.  The 
cliuiches.  Miss  Bondfield  felt,  did  not  reflect  the  best  element 
oi'  the  liussian  character.  They  conveyed  no  sense  of  lest- 
fulness.  The  buildings  themselves  were  ugly  and  the  decora- 
tions gaudy  and  often  cheap.  She  had  some  amusing  t^tories 
to  tell  of  the  freak  artists  who  have  employed  ^hair  art  in 
adoining  public  places.  In  (me  case  the  grass  in  a  ctertain 
park  was  sprayed  with  red  and  tree.s  with  blue  until  the 
populace  revolted  and  vetoed  the  activities  of  the  eccentrics. 

Poor  League  of  Nations. 

A  curious  incident  occui  ichI  at  a  Goveinment  luncheon 
given  on  July  lOtli  to  thtv^Jouncil  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
All  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  different 
countries  were  present;  the  British  representatives  in- 
cluded Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  presided.  There  were  to  be  three  toasts.  The 
first  was,  of  course,  "The  King."  This  was  duly  h»noui-cHl. 
Then  c-ame  "The  Sovereigns  of  the  Kingdoms  and  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  Represented."  This  was  also  duly  honoured. 
Third  and  last,  to  be  shown  its  proper  place  after  such 
exalted  company  of  Kings  and  Presidents,  cane  "The 
League  of  Nations."  But,  even  so,  tliis  toast  proved  too 
much  for  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  declared,  according  to  the  "Times"  report:  "As  to  the 
third  toast  on  the  list,  'The  League  of  Nations,'  I  propose 
to  omit  it  altogether."  "This  announcement,"  the  repwrtei 
continues,  "was  received  with  momentary  astonishment,  fol- 
lowed by  laughter."  Momentary  astonishment,  followed  by 
laughter.  On  the  whole,  a  very  good  description  of  tin; 
official  reception  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Sir  Basil  Thompson  and  the  Cinema. 

The  "Kinematograph  Weekly"  says  that  Sir  Uasil 
Thompson,  the  head  of  the  Government  Spy  System,  him- 
self wrote  tke  plot  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  film — 
"The  Land  of  Mystery." 

Foch^  the  Diplomat. 

The  soldier  is  now  in  Europe  the  only  effeetive 
diplomatist. — "Obsen^er." 


We  should  be  glad  if  Miss  Dora  M.  Penwood,  tke  writtr  ol 
the  letter  on  "The  Domestic  Revolution"  would  forward  lu  i 
address  which  has  been  misplacjed. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


rllE  Pieiniei  "s  pioimsals  for  the  solution  of  the 
Irish  difficulty,  so  far  as  tliey  have  heeu  re- 
ported, do  not  offer  nuu  li  hope.  Dominion 
dt-{>-()verTinieni  misses  the  point  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
lids.    The  offer  comes  too  late  and  affords  an 
ilont    example   of   offering  as   a  compromise 
hat  earlier  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mag- 
iniinous  concession.    If  is  a  pity  that  Labour  has 
I  fled  itself  with  this  half-measure.    But  as  its 
iid  for  the  witlidrawal  of  troops  is  a  practical 
-ement  of  the  full  Sinu  Fein  policy,  that  weak- 
matters  the  less.    But  wliy  cannot  we  be  as 
111  our  '{•rantinfi:  of  Freedom  as  we  have  been 
litinf?  for  it  ourselves  I''    These  <:>rudffiiig  con- 
inns,  under  the  pre.s.sure  of  armed  rebellion,  en- 
rely  fail  to  accompli.sh  the  results  which  would  be 
•hieved  by  a  daring-  act  of  g-enerosity.  "The 
ord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 


V 


HE  Soviet  Govei  nment  has  certainly  scored  in 
its  exchange  of  Notes  with  the  Allies.  Its 
refusal  to  negotiate  through  the  League  of 
otions,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  willing- 
to  approach  Poland  directly,  was  a,final  kick 
vijiitcmpt  for  that  moribund  body.    The  boundary 


suggested  by  Russia  is  more  in  favour  of  Poland 
than  that  suggested  by  our  diplomats.  The  Bol- 
sheviks are  creating-  a  new  and  higher  standard  in 
diplomacy.  As  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  so  also  in 
that  of  Russia — liow  these  eleventh  hour  conces- 
sions, under  the  pressure  of  Russian  victories,  lose 
in  moral  dignity  !  They  might  have  been  granted 
as  a  cordial  and  voluntary  recognition  of  the  right 
of  self-determination.  As  it  is,  they  ai'e  the  out- 
come of  faar. 

**-•}: 

ONE  of  the  most  sinister  things  in  connection 
with  the  Spa  Conference  is  the  assertion 
that  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  great  Westphalian 
coalmaster,  expressed  himself  indifferent  whether 
the  Entente  occupied  the  Ruhr  or  not,  because  the 
Allied  troops  would  enforce  an  increase  in  the 
miners'  working-  hours.  If  this  report  is  con-ect 
it  means  that  German  and  French  Capitalism  are 
in  federation.  If  British  Labour  fails  to  see  that 
the  conscripting  of  Gennan  labour  by  Allied  Capi- 
talist forces  is  the  prelude  to  the  coercion  of  its  own 
workers,  it  is  duller  than  we  have  believed. 


COLONEL  LAWRENCE'S  exposure   of  the 
Allies'  broken  promises  to  the    Arabs  is 
timely.    We  promised  the  Argbs  indepen- 
dence and  have  simply  given  them   a    change  of 
niasters.      We  promised  them  unity  and  we  have 
given  them  partition. 

M        m  m 

THE  gift  of  the  Lincoln  Statue  is  one  of  those 
pleasing  acts  of  international  courtesy  which 
indicate  the  survival  of  at  least  the  forms  of 
civilisation.  We  wonder  whether  this  reminder  of 
the  Great  Emancipation  will  have  as  little  effect  as 
the  French  Goveniment's  gift  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  now  dominating  New  York 
Harbour. 

*         *  * 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  London  Building 
Trades   Guild   are    going   ahead.  Twelve 
thousand  operatives  have  agreed  to  take  up 
shares,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  have 
reached  20,000  by  the  time  the  Building  Trades 
Parliament  meets  in  August, 
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The  Will 
to  Love. 


Extremos  incel. 
Nu  people  lins 
eiupliasiHed  a;<  (lid 
the  Jews  the  tiann- 
oendont  greatness 
ot  God  as  com- 
pared witli  Man, 
yet  it  is  from  One 
of  that  race  we 
derive  our  finest 
humanitarian  impulses  and  ethical  teaching.  It 
seems  as  (hough  tlio  humanitarians  theniselveH  were 
unahle  to  sustain  tlieir  own  faith  apart  from  the  in- 
spiration constantly  received  from  tlio.sc  who  pro- 
claim the  littleness  of  Man.  Just  as  the  city  needn 
the  influx  of  country  hlood  to  maintain  its  stand.ird 
of  health  and  virility,  so  do  the  various  bodies  de- 
voted to  social  hetterment  derive  their  chief  impulHcs 
from  the  reli^^ iously-minded. 

Nietzsche,  in  one;  of  his  moments  of  insight,  .saw 
this.  His  words  are  worth  ((noting  for  the  reason 
that  he  cannot  he  suspected  of  pietism  oi  of  desirinr^- 
to  bolster  up  some  kind  of  orthodoxy.  Here  they 
are .:  — 

"To  love  mankind  for  God's  sake — this  has 
so  far  been  the  noblest  and  remotest  sentiment  to 
which  mankind  has  attained.  That  love  to  man- 
kind, witliout  any  redeeming  intention  in  the 
background,  is  only  an  additional  folly  and 
brutishness,  that  the  inclination  to  this  love  has 
first  to  get  its  proportion,  its  delicacy,  its  grain 
of  salt  and  sprinkling  of  ambeigris  from  a  higher 
inclination: — AVhoever  first  perceived  and  'ex- 
I)erionced'  this,  however  his  tongue  may  have 
stammered  as  it  attempted  to  express  such  a  deli- 
cate matter,  let  him  for  all  time  l)e  holy  and 
respected,  as  the  man  wlio  has  so  far  flown  highest 
anJ  gone  astray  in  the  finest  fasliion." 

^  The  mistake  that  h\iinanifarians  make  is  that  they 
assume  that  tli?  love  of  our  fellow-men  is  n  natural 
impulse  needing  no  higher  "authority"  than  the 
instincts  of  human  nature,  whereas  love  is  a  law 
claiming  obedience  in  spite  of  our  natural  instincts. 
To  say  that  love  canftot  be  f rainecT  is  to  deny  our 
commonest  experiences.  Any  love  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name  is  the  result  of  painful  cultivation.  To 
extend  our  affection  and  confidence  to  those  of  alien 
temperament,  race  or  social  upbringing  requires,  as 
we  know,  .a  struggle  which  is  often  acute.  Pre- 
judices must  be  scrapped,  national  or  social  eotiven- 
tions  be  broken,  aind  the  will  trained  in  «  new- 
direction. 

The  wretched  sentimentalism  into  which  we  hav^ 
fallen  would  challenge  the  command,  "Tliou  shalt 
love,"  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  command.  In  its 
curious  logic  it  assumes  that  because  love  cannot 
be  forced  that  thereforo  it  cannot  be  trained.  Th.e 
outcome  of  that  kind  of  talk  if?  to  make  us  the  rictiltis 


of  our  moods.    Such  reu.-joniug  throws  open,  to  a  \ 
generation  all  too  willing  to  enter,  all  the  gates  of  j 
license.    It  affords  a  welcome  excuse  to  those  who  I 
allow  antipathies  to  remain  which   they  are  too 
morally  lazy  to  overcome. 

But  lie  who  gave  the  crowning  sanction  to  the 
command,  "Thou  shalt  love,"  did  more  tiian  state 
it  as  a  legal  re()uirement.  It  was  lie  ilimself  who, 
by  the  charactei'  of  ilis  i)ersonality,  commanded  lovo 
us  the  .sunset  commands  tiie  admiration  of  the  artist. 

"Who  that  one  moment  has  the  least  descried 
Him, 

Dimly  and  faintly,  hidden  and  afar, 
Doth  not  despise  all  excellence  beside  Ilim, 
Pleasures  and  })Owers  that  are  not  and  tliat 
are." 

And  it  in  just  becau.se  Christian  Faith  i»re.ieuts  us 
with  this  perfect  vision  ot  the  Son  of  Man  that  it 
can  demand  of  us  love  for  all  men.  It  enables 
to  see  them  in  the  light  of  His  Humanity,  and  to  do 
tliat  is  to  find  them  loveable.  If,  without  any  re 
velation  of  Him  in  Who.se  image  men  have  been 
made,  we  had  been  commanded  to  feel  affection  for 
all  men,  then,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  laid 
upon  us  the  impossible  demand  of  which  S^ntimen- 
talism  complains.  For,  apait  from  some  visi(ms  of 
what  Humanity  re.ally  is,  our  actual  Humanity  would 
soon  exhaust  our  patience  and  produce  loathing. 
And  yet  it  is  this  very  authentication  of  the  divine 
( haracter  of  Man  which  the  Humanitarian  would 
dispense  with.  Apart  from  the  glor\'  and  dignfty 
that  has  been  shed  on  manhood  and  womanhood  by 
the  ideal  Man,  sustained  devotion  to  and  patient 
scn'ice  of  the  unworthy  and  ungrateful  are  impos- 
sible. Love  cannot  exist  without  faith.  "We  all 
try  eacli  other's  confidence  in  human  nature,  Had' 
we  not  a  belief  in  one  another  that  went  beyond 
appearances,  forgiveness  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   AVe  can  only  forgive  "for  His  sake." 

Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  generation 
which  has  exalted  Man  at  the  expense  of  God  should 
have  displayed  the  most  implacable  hate  and  turned 
the  world  into  a  vast  battlefield.  The  irreligion  of 
our  times  makes  it  impossible  to  charge  religion 
with  the  crimes  of  the  last  .six  years. 

It  may  be  a  foolish  and  an  un-Christian  thing  to 
build  great  cathedrals  to  the  glory  of  God  while  men 
and  women  near  by  inhabit  hovels.  But  is  it  worse 
than  building  hovels  for  men  and  women  and  at  the 
same  time  blowing  down,  by  bombjt  and  shells,  the 
cathedials  built  to  the  glory  of  God 

The  "Age  of  Faith"  erred  in  the  first  way.  Th« 
Age  of  Enlightenment  and  Humanitaiiatiism  hia» 
chosen  the  second. 

THE  TROIP. 


There  is  no  endowment  in  man  or  woman  that  is  < 
not  tallied  in  you;  there  is  no  virtue,  no  beauty  iu 
man  or  woman  but  as  good  is  in  you;  no  pluck,  no 
endurance  iu  others  but  as  good  is  in  you;  no  plea- 
sure <vaiting  for  others  but  au  squai  pl^asura  waita  i 
fbr  vou.—Waxt  WhitkaS. 


ImU-  30th.  Ifl28. 


The  Madness  of  Capitalism. 


I  

vard  last  week,  "that  we  shall  oveituru  the 
->ocial  onler  (|uicker  by  showin*?  how  'nilly' 
i.aa  by  (lepressiiigly  criticising-  it."  There 
l^ieed,  Jiotliing'  more  powerful  than  the  "weaix>n 
i?hter"  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  rotten 
le  organisations  and  systems  which  have 
iit  ir  day  and  should  cease  to  be.    And  there 
I  abundance  of  laughter-provoking:  mateiial  in 
• -cnt  topsy-turvy  social    "order" — but,  uii- 
fly,  the  laugliter  is  apf  to  be  somewhat 
Surely  it  it  were  possible  tor  individuals  to 
I  their  piivate  domestic  life  as  the  community 
ill   its   collective   capacity,   they   would  be 
iitlv  clapped  into  an  asylum  or  a  prison.  If. 

uce,  the  father  of  a  family  deliberately  laid 
nu  as  the  rule  of  the  household  that  the  more 
and  clothing-  there  was  in  the  house  the  less 
would  be  for  tl)e  membei's  of  his  family,  public 
on  would  be  unanimous  in  voting  him  either 
ly  insane  or  an  unnatural  monster.  And 
so  vei-j-  difficult  to  convince  a  majority  of 
ellows  that  our  present  system  is  both  as  mad 
mnatural  as  would  be  the  action  of  that  father. 

p  my  sins,  I  am  coJidemned  to  read  somewhere 
a  hundred  daily  and  weekly  papers  every  week, 
var^-  from  the  "leftest"  of  the  lied  literature 
J  "rightest"  of  the  gutter  rags.  Having  spent 
qf  my  life  in  the  newspaper  world,  I  have  the 
"  (?)  of  gleaning  the  useful  matter  from  most 
•m  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  But  the  thing 
always  impressed  with  is  the  fact  that  the  more 
"  the  paper  professes  to  be  the  more  unread- 
it  is.  "I  name  no  name,"  of  course;  but  for 
ye  dullne.ss  and  unatti-active,  indigestible 
''V  matter  some  of  the  anti-capitalist  periodicals 
phlets  of  the  "extreme  left"  order  would 
id  to  beat.    It  may  be  that  I  am  not  "educated 

0  this  newer  style  of  anti-capitalist  propaganda, 
chatever  the  reason  may  be  for  my  lack  of 
y  to  appreciate  its  appeal,  I  know  that  it  will 

reach  the  average  man  and  woman  in  the 
.    It  is  lacking  in  just  that  sense  of  hximouv 

1  ower  of  laughing  its  opponents  into  headlong- 
Id  which  is  such  a  great  asset  to  our  capitalist 
I  9  of  thei  "over  a  million  sale"  breed.    A  paper 

'  tter  kind  can  use  its  headlines  and  its  car- 
-o  effectively  as  to  bring  down  a  Government 
I  ;p  a  people  at  war  with  a  comic-opera  "Fritz"  ; 
I  keep  capitalism  alive  long  after  it  would  have 
>f  its  own  rottenness  by  the  simple  process  of 
)oning  QDti-capitalists  and  all  their  suggestions 
I  better  social  order. 

)  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  anti-capitalists 
i  adopt  the  policy  of  deliberate  misrepresejita- 
which  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  defenders 
e  present  system,  but  I  do  suggest  that  we 
<i  concentrate  more  on  exposing  the  sheer 
of  that  aystem — nay,  its  absolute  insanity 
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— rather  than  on  the  conversion  ot  our  fellows  to 
the  hundred  and  one  economic  theories  which  may 
rouse  their  scientific  exponents  to  white-hot  zeal  in 
their  defence,  but  which  leave  the  normal  individual 
cold  and  indif¥er»nt. 

Take  the  "More  production"  cry,'  for  instance. 
Suppose  the  unthinkable  had  happened,  and  North- 
cliSe  had  been  converted  to  Socialism!  What 
wouldn't  his  young  men  do  with  that  cry  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  !  Just  imagine  a  really  smart 
writer  being  turned  on  to  the  present  position  in  a 
number  of  trades  which  are  actually  suffering  from 
over-production.  The  fishing  industry  would  make 
splendid  "copy"  for  a  start.  Here  we  have  the 
people  of  the  country  suffering  from  the  high  price 
of  all  foodstuffs ;  there  are  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  underpaid  workei's  who  would  be  glad  of  cheap 
fish.  And  during  tlie  past  few  weeks  hundreds  of 
tons  of  fish  have  been  destroyed  because  there  was 
"no  market"  for  it,  and  fishermen  are  being  subsi- 
dised by  Government  grants  !  Madness?  Of  course 
it  is.  Under  a  sane  system,  the  more  fish  pi-oduced 
by  fishermen  fhe  more  there  would  be  for  those  who 
needed  fish. 

Then  there  is  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  "Pro- 
duce more  !    Earn  more  !    Get   more  ! ' '  say  the 
posters  on  the  hoardings.    The  boot.and  shoe  opera- 
tives have  produced  more ;  they  have  produced  so 
much  that  the  warehouses  are  full  up  with  boot? 
and  shoes.    And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  and  grown-ups  are  urgently 
in  need  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  operatives  in  this 
particular  industrj^  are  either  unemi)loyed   or  on 
short  time  because  there  is  "no  market"  for  the 
goods  they  have  produced !    A  recent  issue  of  the 
"Shoe  and  Leather  Record"  contained  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Tanners'  Federation,  the  employers' 
trade  union,  has  decided  to  restnct  the  input  of  hides 
into  the  pits  to  50,000  per  week  instead  of  the  full 
capacity  of  150,000  per  week.    Tannery  employees 
are  being  discharged  or  placed  on  half-time  because 
they   have   "produced  more"  leather  than  ."the 
market"  can  stand.    Other  industries  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  "glut"  period,  when  the  workers  will 
have  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed- because 
they  have  produced  more  goods  than  it  "pays"  their 
exploiters  to  p\it  on  the  market.    And  the  silliest 
thing  about  it  all  is  that  we  really  do  need  "more 
production"  in  every  industiy ;  people  are  wanting 
foodstuff's,  boots  and  clothing,  houses,  and  practic- 
ally everything  else  in  the  shape  ot  necessaries  of 
life.    But  so  long  as  production  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  profit  for  the  few  instead  of  the  common 
good  of  all,  we  shall  continue  to  justify  the  action 
of  the  gentleman  who — 

".    .   .   .   gave  the  little  wealth  he  liad 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  madj 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
Np  nation  wanted  it  so  much!" 
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The  "Mayflower"  Celebrations. 

Tlie  lof-ent  celebrations,  at  Southampton,  of  the 
sailing  of  the  "Mayflower"  mark  au"'epoch.  The 
public  recognition  ilius  given  to  the  Puritan  ad- 
venturers is  a  sure  index  that  the  State  has  iiotliing- 
more  to  fear  from  the  movement  initiated  by  them 
and  represented  to-day  by  that  Nonconformity  on 
whose  eclipse  correspondents  of  the  "Nation"  have 
been  commenting.  "Beware  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you,"  is  a  saying  specially  opplicable  to 
those  who  once  were  the  terror  of  kind's  and  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  State  Church. 

Puritanism — Past  and  Present. 

Puritanism  was  a  middle-class  and  politic'al 
movement.  It  was  the  religious  expression  of  the 
rising  bourgeois  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
force  that  made  it  effective  has  spent  itself.  The 
issues  before  us  at  present  are  not  political,  b\it 
social  and  economic.  Puritanism  is  no  longer 
feared.  Its  modern  representatives  are  content 
with  such  minor  issues  as  the  opening  of  parks  and 
playing  fields  on  the  Sunday.  Tliey  give  little 
assistance  to  the  class  that  is  fighting  in  the  20th 
century  the  battle  for  freedom  they  fought  in  the 
17th.  The  pioneers  of  one  age  have  become  the 
reactionaries  of  the  next.  The  Free  Churches  have 
bec^ome,  no  less  than  that ^ which  is  Established  as 
tlie  State  Religion,  the  tools  of  the  Plutocrats.  To 
see  those  who  recently  joined  in  the  persecution  of 
the  conscientious  objector  celebrating  the  heroism 
of  the  heroes  of  conscience  of  the  17th  centurj-,  is 
not  an  edifying  spectacle.  It  is  far  too  reminiscent 
of  the  phrase,  uttered  by  a  certain  high  authority, 
concerning  building  the  tombs  of  dead  prophets. 

A  Warning. 

This  is  at  once  siiggestive  of  hope  and  of  warning 
to  those  whose  religion  takes  the  form  of  protest 
against  Capitalist  exploitation.  Of  hope,  because 
it  foresliadows  a  day  when  those  who  are  now  as 
unpopular  as  once  were  the  Puritans  will  have  won 
the.  appreciation  of  conventional  Societj' ;  of  warn- 
ing, because  all  such  success  constitutes  the  gravest 
moral  peril. 

If  the  modem  pioneer  is  to  escape  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  his  predecessors,  he  must  see  to  it 
that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  current  issue. 
He  must  identify  himself  with  the  larger  matters 
and  the  wider  faith  whose  relevancy  is  not  exhausted 
by  a  single  age.  In  a  word,  he  must  be  not  only 
inodern  but  Catholic. 


Man's  Oppression  of  Mai 

Case  87943,  Brown.— "Take  a  seat,  will  y 
You  left  your  work  voluntarily  and  are  claim 
unemidoymeiii  donation.    Wliy  did  you  leave?,; 

Because  of  the  abuse  of  the  foreman,  sir.  I  d 
fair  day's  work,  and  I  won't  stand  being  swoiti 
by  any  man.  Here's  the  signature  of  four  \ 
nesses,  sir    .    .  ." 

"Sworn  at,  man!      You've  been  in  tlie  arr 
liaven't  you!''    Did  they  never  swear  at  you  in 
army?    You  don't  look  over-sensitive    .    .  .' 

.  Claim  is  disallowed,  and  the  sacred  ri 
of  those  in  power  to  abuse  their  tools  is  preservi 

55400,  AVii.LiAMs. — "Take  a  seat,  will  you? 
were  a  still-room  maid  at  the  Hotel  Magnific* 
and  left  your  work  voluntarily        .    .  Wha 
tlie  work  of  a  still-room  maid?" 

"Washing  up,  sir — chiefly  washing  up  " 
"And  why  did  you  leave?" 
"I  wanted  a  holiday.  I'd  been  there  18  mon 
and  l|^ecause  I  had  three  weeks  off  when  I.  . 
pleurisy  they  wouldn't  give  me  a  holiday.  I  thou 
I  should  be  ill  again  if  I  stayed.  If  I  had  a  rei 
could  go  on." 

.  What  is  the  employer's  endorseme 
"Left  for  no  reason.  Ought  to  be  made  to  go  b 
to  work  at  once."  , 

.  .  .  Claim  disallowed  (Labour  representa 
dissenting.) 

For  just  a  short  period  the  country  recognisec 
responsibility  by  paying  civilian  out  of  work  d( 
tion.  But  even  then  one  was  forced  to  realise  ' 
the  usefulness  of  the  Act  depended  largely  upon 
administration.  No  Act  can  alter  the  fact  ths 
is  man's  oppre.ssion  of  his  fellow-man  which  ca' 
much  of  the  present  day  suffering.  An  unfair 
dorscment  by  an  employer,  unsympathetic  hand 
by  the  Court  of  Referees,  and  the  Act  migli' 
as  well  be  non-existent. 

Tlien  I  wonder  if  Crusaders  ever  think  wha 
must  mean  to  spend  one's  days  and  weeks  and  in" 
just  washing  up.     There  are  dozens  of  oth<  i 
destroying  ways  in  which  people  make  a  living. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  make  oneself  miserable! 
dwelling  upon  man's  oppres.sion  of  man?  I  m 
dered  this  as  I  sat  in  the  Court  of  Referees  the  n- 
day,  and  into  my  mind  flashed  a  line  from — T 
it  was  a  "Tramp"  article. — "The  intolerablene.- 
these  things  is  the  dynamic  which  makes  for  | 
gress."  .Surely  it  is  i)art  of  our  Crusade  to  nl 
others  feel  the  intoleiableness  of  the  results, 
man's  oppression  of  man.  When  individuals  li 
direct  action  and  cease  to  be  oppressors,  the  Gf 
Tyranny  will  fade  away  and  the  Kingdom  of  ]| 
will  be  established. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  £1  Is.  donaii 
from  Mr.  B.  Davies,  Enfield.  We  welcome  a  Id 
from  Dr.  Eby  Erickson,  Canada,  in  which  he  S8|i 
"The  'Crusader'  is  just  the  paper  I've  been  l(j 
ing  for  for  a  long  time."  ' 
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1011.  '  The  date  suggested  is  October  3rd. 
It  is  to  say,  the  first  Suuday  in  October  lias  been 
oiiited  as  a  day  of  new  beginnings.  Everywhere 
jugliout  the  country  congregations  in  Free 
iirhes  will  be  asked  to  stand  in  silencf  and  re- 
icate  themselves  to  the  service  ot  God.  Much 
ioped  from  the  plan  of  thus  setting  apart  a  time 
the  taking  of  new  religious  vows  by  such  ai  large 
y  of  people.  But  I  have  noticed  that  fears  are 
ag  expressed  as  well  as  hojies.  And  it  is  pointed 
that  the  great  Anglican  Mission  held  some  time 
I  with  similar  objects  was  largely  a  failure.  It  is 
dly  easy  to  organise  people  to  the  point  of  taking. 
IP  <uch  step  in  a  sentimental  and  well-ineaniug 

ut  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  the  real  spiritual 
ui>  which  the  promoters  of  such  movements 
»e  to  see.  Spiritual  revival  is  a  costly  business. 
'  i  story  of  every  vital  movement   within  the 

I  since  its  foundation  by  the  first  followers 
Jesus,  has  taught  that  stern  lesson.  Let  the 
iple  of  our  Free  Churches  pay  tlie  price,  and  re- 
al will  follow ;  let  them  fail  to  do  so,  and  things 
1  remain  as  thev  are. 


Che  "Wesleyati  Methodist  Conference  at  Hull 
«ed  "a  strong  resolution"  calling  upon  the 
me  Minister  to  fulfil  his  pledge  to  bring  in  a 
1  embodying  the  Nine  Points  of  the  Temperance 
xaril  of  the  Churches.  I  append  the  caustic 
vUeuge  of  the  "Methodist  Times."  "We  would 
iture  to  tell  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the  Free 
urches  still  feel  deeply  on  the  Temperance  ques- 
n,  and  that  thej  look  to  him  to  fulfil  the  pledge 
ich  he  solemnly  gave."  The  same  paper,  evi- 
itly  grown  tired  of  the  long  continued  subser- 
ncy  of  Nonconfonnists,  no  matter  what  the 
ime  Minister  does,  bursts  out  with  this: — "The 
?e  Churches  are,  somehow  or  otliei',  ceasing  to  be 
ital  force  in  ])ul)lic  life.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
dazzled  by  the  spectac  le  of  a  Free  ('huic  li  Prime 
nister  tliat  they  aic  willing  to  b(<  led  blindfold." 
this  a  straw  showing  a  new  direction  of  the  wind? 
ill  it  be  necessary  soon  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
lunt  a  Nonconformist  pulpit  again?  For  answer 
turn  to  the  "British  Weekly,"  and  my  readers 
ill  judge.  "As  we  go  to  Press  on  Wednesday 
ernooii,  the  House  of  Commons  aw^aits  the  Prime 
iii^fcr's  report  on  the  Conference  at  Spa.  He 
to  a  world-audience,  and  there  never  was  a 
u  when  his  liglite^f  word  carried  more 
thoritv." 


"There  never  was  a  time  wlien  his  lightest  word 
"d  more  authority."    So  writes  a  leading  Non- 
mist  journal.    It  reminds  me  of  what  a  cor- 
ident,  with  penetrating   judgment,  recently 
to  that  excellent  paper,  the  "Nation."  "The 


next  great  delusion  was  Mr.  Lloyd,  George,  tlie 
great  Nonconformist  hero,  who  must  be  heaven- 
sent. ,  Consequently  the.  Free  Church  machinery 
must  be  put  at  his  disposal  and  its  Press  used  iu 
his  service.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  case 
against  the  "knock-out-blow"  policy  to  be  heard, 
for  personal  ucciuaintances  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
largely  dominated  the  Free  Church  Council  and 
owned  the  Nonconformist  Press.  The  'result  was 
a  Church-and-State  association,  for  which  the 
Churches  are  now  paying  the  penalty  along  with 
the  decline  of  State  prestige."  i 

*         *  *. 

And  the  comical  irony  of  the  position  is  fully  seen 
when  one  knows  that  the  Free  Churches  are  often 
called  "Free"  because  they  are  believed  to  be  clear 
of  association  with  the  secular  power.  They  are 
inclined  to  thank.  God  that  they  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  even  as  these  Anglicans.  And  to  com- 
plete the  humour  of  the  picture,  one  recalls  a  recent 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whereiri  he 
solemnly  exhorted  his  brethren  of  the  Free  Chrirches 
to  see  to  it  that  they  remained  free.  It  was  in  his 
"Calvary"  speech.  I  wonder  if  my  readers  saw  the 
letter  which  the  "Nation"  printed  about  that 
speech.  I  really  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote  from  it.  It  was  signed  "Old  Cougrega- 
tionalist,"  and  hit  off  the  situation  in  a  highly 
satirical  vein. 


Said  the  writer:  "Our  Premier,  surely  a  prophet, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  has  once  more  administered 
the  knock-out-blow  to  wavering  unbelief.  He 
speaks  straight  to  our  hearts  with  a  message  from 
the  secret  place  where  such  men  commune  with 
their  Deity.  Are  things  wrong?  Then  let  us  meet 
evil  'in  tlie  spirit  of  Calvary,'  as  he  finely  exhorted 
the  Welsh  Nonconformists.  If  to  extend  the 
blessing*;  of  peace  to  Ireland  it  is  our  painful  duty 
to  send  tanks  to  Dublin,  then  let  them  be  driven 
down  the  streets— if  I  may  say  so  wit^  reverence- 
on  the  Mount  Carmel  gauge.  If  Russian  fathers 
in  their  wickedness  force  us  to  starve  their  off- 
spring, we  can  at  least  do  it  on  the  note  of  Getli- 
semane.  In  these  days  the  trials  of  the  Christian 
statesman  are  many.  The  hosts  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  here,  in  Ireland,  in  Russia,  in  Germany, 
in  Turkey,  everywhere,  jealous  of  our  Imperial 
trust,  will  be  overcome  if  we  meet  them  in  the 
spirit  of  Calvary."  There  must  have  been  many 
a  laugh  over  that  letter,  and  the  laugh  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  Free  Churches.  'No  wonder  many  of  the  rank 
and  file  are  getting  worried.  No  wonder  the  Free 
Churches  find  themselves  unable  to  wield  power  in 
public  life,  or  even  command  respect.  We  wel- 
come, and  many  others  will  welcome,  the  flag  of 
rebellion  now  raised  by  the  "Methodist  Times." 


THE  CRUSADER.  Wuhy,  -lulv 

Pacifist  Policy. 

V.-PAKLIAMENTAKISM  Oil  DIKECT  ACTION.     IJv  WILFRED  WELLOCK 


It  is  merely  lo  utter  a  platitude  to  suy  that  the 
(supreme  need  ot  the  age  is  a  luonil  awakening. 
Nevertheless,  until  our  modern  "democracieH" 
recognise  that  economic  injustice  has  its  origin  in 
spiritual  injustice,  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
such  injustice,  they  will  tail  to  strike  the  track 
"which  leads  to  the  liberty  they  seek.  We  need  to 
view  our  social  problems  from  a  new  angle,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  spiritiuil.  That  would  do  two 
things.  It  would  cause  people  to  see  in  a  n^ost 
wondeiful  way  the  slavery  in  which  they  are  held, 
and  the  beautiful  way  they  might  live  if  only  there 
was  a  little  more  common  sense  in  the  world  ;  while 
such  a  vision  would  so  stir  uj)  moral  i)assion  as  to 
produce  that  common  sense.  In  otiier  words,  it 
would  lead  to  an  exalted  form  of  direct  action. 

How  men  and  women  can  hold  on  to  the  belief 
in  Parliamentarism  in  a  capitalist  society,  after  what 
took  place  in  Britain  in  Decenibei-,  19i8,  and  after 
the  events  of  the  last  1^  years,  is  jjerfectly  appalling  ; 
but  how  they  can  bolster  up  such  belief  to  the  point 
of  permitting  the  piesent  Government  to  continue 
tlieir  inhuman  work  for  a  further  3^  years,  passes 
comprehension.  Not  only  is  the  unwholesome  be- 
lief in  Parliamentarism  causing  liberty  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  every  corner  of  the  earth — and  in  the  name 
of  liberty — it  is  proving  to  be  an  eflfe<-tive  means  of 
destroying  what  little  moral  sense  the  community 
still  possesses.  The  transference  of  moral  responsi- 
bility is  morally  indefensible.  Whereas|to  act  from 
moral  (-(mviction  is  to  act  in  the  directest  niannei- 
possible;  from  which  it  follows  that  direct  action 
is  the  only  kind  of  action  that  is  compatible  with 
democracy. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  "direct  action"  is 
a  threat,  which  must,  in  certain  circumstances,  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  ])hysi(al  force;  from  which  it  i.s 
deduced  that  Parliamentarism,  being  in  some 
measure  an  ap])eal  to  reason,  is  a  higher"  form  of 
action  than  "direct  action."  and  more  in  accordance 
with  ])a.cifist  principles., 

With  this  deduction,  as  also  with  the  assumption 
from  Avhicli  it  is  made,  1  entirely  disagree.  At  the 
same  time  I  ^uily  admit  that  "direct  action"  may 
involve,  may,  indeed,  be,  an  appeal  to  force;  but  it 
need  not  have  the  faintest  suggestion  of  force. 

A  strike  may  spriug  fioin  a  militarist  intention 
and  be  conducted  in  a  militarist  spirit,  or  it  may 
spriug  fr()m  a  pacifist  intention  and.be  conducted 
HI  a  pacifist  spirit.  The  militarist  intention  is  to 
compel  another  man  to  accept  one's  idea.  The 
pacifist  intention  is  to  tell  that  man  vou  will  no 
longer  be  bound  down  by  his.  And  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  positio  is. 
The  militarist  striker  say.^s,  in  effect:  There  are  two 
demands,  yours  and  mine  :  here  goes ;  the  stronger 
vrins!  The  pacifist  striker  says,  in  fact:  Here"  is 
a  moral  wrong  which  I  am  unable  longer  to  sup- 
port ;  if  you  wish  to  continue  that  wrong  you  must 
do  so  without  my  aid. 


Strikes,  as  they  occur  to-day,  are  .i  vaiiei 
ture  of  Iwth  these  mental  attitudes;  but  coil 
on  pacifist  lines  they  would  constitute  a  direct 
appeal  whicli  would  so  define  the  position  as  t 
pel  an  emjdoyer,  or  a  ruler,  to  choose  betweei 
a  brute,  a  .sTii)porter  of  organised  tyranny,  or} 
I)ossessing  at  least  the  remnant  of  .v  heart  ai 
shadow  of  a  soul. 

To  my  mind  the  only  way  to  attack  an  evi! 
show  its  spiiitual  destructivity.    If,  when  yo 
doiK!  this,  the  jiersons  responsible  for  its  pe; 
tion  do  not  modify  their  conduct,  the  probab 
that  youi-  moral  sense  will  become  so  stin 
you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  refuse  longer  t 
the  icsponsil)ility  of  such  deeds.    The  great  1 
the  i)resent  age  is  moial  thinking,  the  ability 
th(^  human  side  of  things,  the  deeper  si)i)it.u 
]ilications  of  the  issues  that  confront  it,  issuei 
we  have  got  into  the  habit  ot  calling  "econo; 
Whereas   the  great  oppressions  of  oui'  timi 
spiritual,  and  until  we  see  far  more  clearly  tli 
do  that  economic  injustice  is  only  the  sign  and 
of  (  rushed  and  dwarfed  spiritual  life,  and  thtf 
chief  object  of  a  changed  economic  systeni  is  to 
a  leal  soul-lite  jjossiblc  to  all  men,  we  shall 
but  poor  progress  towards  freedoiy. 

The  only  load  to  fiecdom  is  the  direct  road,  vi 
the  road  which  lies  through  liie  ((uickening  of  i 
moral  sense.    As  soon  as  you  kindle  the  moral  sen 
you  will  have  "dire(;l  action";  and  the  more 
have  of  such  action  the  better. 

Compared  with  such  a  method,  Pailianieiilari; 
is  the  es.seuce  of  clumsiness,  disorder  and  incouip 
•euce.    But  a  worse  indictment  of  ParliamcntarL 
is  that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  people's  coiiscienc 
So  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be    gulled  1 
twaddle  about  the  divine  right    of  party-poli' 
made  majorities,  and,  in  consequence,  permit  m 
matters,  say,  as  the  Irish  iiuestion  to  be  regard 
as  "political"  f|Uestions,  which  must  be  settled 
"politicians,"  so  long  shall  we  be  the  dupes  of  t 
people  who  control  such  majorities,  viz.,  the  peoj 
who  control  the  Press,  that  is,  the  caj)italists  a: 
the  imperialists;  and  so  long  shall  we  remain 
servitude.    If  we  could,  by  a  mighty  act  of 
free  our  minds  of  cant  and  i)iejudice,  and  look 
this  question  in  its  simple  huuiah  relatipuslii| 
lealise,  for  example,  that  the  Irishman  is  jusi 
human     being     with     a    soul,     and     that  il 
law   of    the   soul    is   self-expression,    we  shou 
just    simply    say:     "Ireland    must    be  tre<'! 
and  she  would  be  free.    And  if,  by  an  even  great' 
effort  of  will,  we  could  take  the  same  view  of  tl 
English  question,  we  should  say  that  England,  to 
must  be  free;  and  free  she  would  be.    '\^liat  is  rr 
tain  is  that  we  never  shall  be  free  until  we  thi; 
think  and  act;  and  what  is  no  less  (>ertain  is  th; 
we  never  shall  thus  think  and  act  so  long  as  we  pi 
our  trust  in  capitaHst-controlled  Parliaments. 


t'^^aav.  Julv  aoth,  1930. 


THE  CRUSADEE. 

Wcdmorc. 


a  bill  wkich  rises  iroin  tUo  surrouuding  moor- 
land, with  its  intersecting  rine.s  or  dykes,  nestles 
among  its  oreliards  the  Somersetshire  village  of 
Wcdmore.  Little  would  one  imagine,  looking  at 
it  to-day.  tlxat  its  atmosphere  of  repose  and  isolation 
had  eveV  been  broken  by  great  events.  The  coming 
and  going  of  cattle  to  and  from  the  pasture  lands, 
the  clatter  of  farmers'  carts  laden  with  milk  cans 
are  to-day  the  only  things  that  disturb  iis  .'•erenity. 
Yet  this  part  of  old  England  is  rich  i»i  memories 
of  a  crowded  past.  Eiglit  miles  away  stands  the 
massive  front  of  Wells  Cathedral;  on  the 
horizon  tl\e  tower  of  Glastonbury  murks  the  site  of 
one  of  the  centres  of  religious  life  in  that  old  world  ; 
and  here  in  Wedmore  itself  an  event  took  place 
which  changed  the  whole  history  of  this  laud. 

Alfred,  rightly  called  the  C4reat,  had  been  carrv- 
ing  on  a  seemingly  hopeless  conflict  with  the  pagan 
invaders  from  Denmark.  G.  K.  Chesterton  lias  en- 
shrined in  ringing  verse  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Wessex  King  fought  his  losing  fight. 

"I  will  even  answer  the  mighty  earl 

That  asked  of  Wessex  men 

AVhv  tliev  l>o  m(H>k  and  monkish  tolk, 

Ami  hu\v  to  tiio  White  Lord's  broken  yoke; 

What  sign  have  uo  but  blood  and  smoke? 

Itero  is  njy  answer  then. 

"Tiiat  on  you  is  fallen  the  shadow, 

An<l  not  upon  the  Name ; 

Tliat  though  we  scatter  and  though  we  flvj 

-Vnd  you  iiang  over  us  Hke  the  sky. 

You  are  more  tired  ni  victory, 

Than  wo  aic  tired  of  shame. 

u 

""That  thotigh  you  hunt  the  Christiuu  man 
I;ike  a  hare  on  the  lull-side. 
The  haro  has  still  more  heart  to  run 
Than  you  have  heart  to  ride. 

"That  though  all  lances  split  on  you, 
.Ml  swords  be  licavetl  in  vain, 
We  have  more  lust  again  to  Idsp 
Than  you  to  win  again.'" 

But  Alfred  was  not  permaneutly  to  lose.  At 
Edington,  in  Wiltshire*,  he  won  a  victory  which 
enabled  him  to  dictate  terms  to  his  pagan  foe,  and 
at  Wedmore,  iji  (S78,  a  Peace  Treaty  was  signed 
ceding  the  country  north  of  AVailiug  Street  to  the 
Danes,  and  stipulating  that  tliey  sliouhl  be  baptised 
into  the  Christ iau  Faith. 

We  who  have  fought  tlie  bloodiest  war  of  history 
I  "bring  G^:!nuaijy  to  her  knees,"  and  starved  liei- 
womenfolk  and  children  in  order  to  make  h(>r  repent 
(if  her  sins,  have  uo  right  to  laiigb  at  tills  ninth 
I  '-iitury  warrior  a)id  statesman  for  imagining  that 
baptism  forced  on  a  1)eaten  enemy  would  really 
change  his  character.  The  paganism  that  survived 
in  both  conqueror  and  conquered  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  mistake — and  ours. 

Alfred  was  at  least  sincere  and  disinterested,  as 
ills  whole  life  shows,  in  his  desire  to  make  converts 
'if  h\<  conquered  foe,  and  it  if  not  n  little  significant 


that  he  should  liavo  attached  such  a  condition  to  the 
Treaty.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  (he 
shifting  of  emphasis,  in  ovir  terms  witli  Turkey, 
from  the  cession  of  oilfields  to  the  Christianising 
df  the  Moslem. 

The  reac<;  of  Wedmore  was  long  ago,  but  when 
1  look  sometimes  at  this  little  Somersetshire  village 
I  wonder  whether  there  will  arise  among  us  another 
Alfred  who  will  overcome  the  paganism  of  our  land, 
and,  in  truer  and  more  Christian  fashion,  subject 
it  to  the  autliority  of  "the  White  Lord's  broken 
yoke."  Wedmore  is  the  .symbol  of  that  peace  for 
which  the  worhl  is  waiting. '  The  hosts  of  Paganism 
ride  to-day  all  but  unchallenged  through  the  world. 
Thev  have  loosened  the  lusts  of  Hell  for  tlie  undoing 
of  the  peoples.  Tiieir  mirthless  laughter  at  the 
sufferings  they  inflict  is  heard  on  every  page  of  the 
Press  they  have  captured.  Their  fierce  factory 
wheels  have  made  wealth  that  brings  neither  peace 
nor  joy,  for  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
labour^  Their  vulgarity  shocks  all  sanctities.  They 
have  no  faith  in  God  or  in  one  another.  So  tame 
has  the  Church  of  Christ  become  that  it  has  allowed 
them  to  hang  their  batiie-flags  in,  its  cathedrals,  and 
its  Councils  have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  the 
men  of  unholy  greed  and  (U-uel  violence. 

It  were  a  good  thing  to  spend  one's  days  fighting 
these  desecrators  of  lioly  slii'iues,  and  it  were  surely- 
worth  living  for  if  one  might  ho])e  to  see  another 
Wedmore  and  behold  the  baptism  of  those  wild  pagan 
forces  wliich  so  lon^i'  have  mocked  the  Cross.  For 
this  a  man  might  well  save  his  strength  and  mature 
his  thought. 

While  the  pagan  host  rode  loughshod  over  Eng- 
land, Alfred  lay  liid,  yet  not  inactive,  in  the  fens, 
it  was  from  tlie  meditative  silence  of  Athelney  that 
came  the  lightning  blow  which  struck  down  Guth- 
rum.  When  all  seemed  lost,  the  Leader  arose,  re- 
fresherl  by  defeat,  strengthened  by  secret  thought. 
Somewhere,  surely,  amongst  us  are  Atlielneys, 
where  men  and  women,  in  mystic  communion  with 
the  great  "Wliitc  TiOrd,"  are  ]unsing  the  power  that 
Hhall  drive  back  the  forces  of  irresponsible  Greed. 
If  not.  if  defeat  has  jnade  us  too  despondent  to  think 
or  pray,  if  we  cannot  sing,  witli  Alfred — 

"You  are  more  tirod  of  victory 
Tlian  wo  are  tired  of  shame," 

then  woe  unto  us!  We  have  misused  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  defeat. 


In  the  modern  world  we  arc  primarily  confronted 
with  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  people  turning 
to  new  ideals  because  they  have  not  tried  the  old. 
Men  have  not  got  tired  of  Christianity;  they  have 
never  fouiul  enough  Christianity  to  get  tired  of. — 
G.  K.  CnE.sTEn.Tox. 
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Tliere  seem  to  liave  beou  two  periods  in  llie 
mini.stry  of  Jesus.  We  see  Him  at  first  apparently 
liopeful  tluvt  He  might  win  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  save  His  nation  from  the  paralysis  tliat  had 
fallen  upon  it.  Preachers  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions and  returned  with  glowinjj'  stories  of  what 
had  been  accomplished.  In  an  ecstasy  of  hope,  the 
Master  declared  that  He  saw  Satan  as  lightning-  fall 
from  Heaven.  But,  in  spite , of  the  careless  chrono- 
log-y  of  our  records,  it  seems  possible  to  detect  a 
change  in  the  outlook.  Forebodings  as  to  His  own 
fate  occur  and  recur.  The  warnings  of  a  coming- 
judguient  incaease  in  severity.  As  one  draws  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  story  the  atmospliere  becomes 
close  and  oppressive  with  the  sense  of  im])cuding- 
dooni.  There  are  muttering's  of  thunder  in  tlie 
Preacher's  speech.  With  unconscious  artistry  Ihe 
writers  of  the  gfospols  prepare  us  for  some  over-  * 
whelming-  tlagedy. 

Divine  Strategy. 

As  the  possibility  of  immediate  success  fades,  the 
necessity  of  ]n-ei)aring'  for  a  longer  period  of  trial 
becomes  obvious.  The  few  who  form  the  nucleus 
of  ^he  new. Society  must  be  trained,  tested,  buffeted 
with  C[uestions,  diawn  closer  to  the  Leader.  They 
arie  taken  away  into  desert  regions  on  a  long  tour 
that  seems  to  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  of  more  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse with  Him.  Dunng  this  journey  occurs 
the  first  mention  of  the  Church.  It  would  seem  that 
His  mind  was  dwelling  mui  li  on  the  thought  of  the 
Body  that  would  carry  on  His  work  through  that 
long  future  which  He  foresaw.  Like  another  Noah, 
He  builds  the  ark  that  shall  ride  the  coming  storm. 
Like  another  Isaiah,  His  thoughts  turn  from  the 
fickle  multitude  to  the  faithful  "remnant." 

The  last  scene  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  pur- 
pose is  overwhelmingly  solemn.  There  is  now  no 
lingering  hope  of  success.  That  very  niglit  He  will 
be  betrayed.  Amid  the  shadows  the  little  company 
dmws  closer  togetlier.  In  a  fonn  chosen  for  its 
simplicity  to  weather  the  centuries,  the  bond  is  rati- 
fied between  the  Leader  and  His  disciples.  The 
event  has  the  appearance  of  a  funeral  service ;  it  is 
in  reality  a  marriage — the  marriage  of  the  Church 
and  its  Lord.  The  New  Society  has  been  fonned 
in  the  bosom  of  the  old  and  under  conditions  imposed 
by  the  attempt  of  the  existing  order  to  crush  the 
incipient  movement.  The  extensive  effort  had 
ended  in  an  intensive  achievement.  The  attempt  to 
win  the  crowd  had  resulted  in  the  building  of  a 


THE  SECOND  PHAS 

Church.    The  long  vista  of  conflict  which  had  been 
oi)ened  up  made  necessary  the  fonnation  of  the  only 
kind  of  Society  which  could  possibly  stand  the  strain. 
Has  this  no  meaning  for  us  to-day? 

«The  Skin  Came." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  T^e  expectation  of  a  wide,  sweeping-  move- 
ment that  shall  carry  the  crowd  into  tlu>  Kingdom 
of  God  has  ]io  solid  facts  to  support  it.  We  who 
imagined  that  the  war  was  the  nadir  of  civilisation 
are  leai  ning  that  it  may  proVe  to  have  been  only 
the  beginning  of  worse  horrors.  We  can  no  longer 
play  with  the  idea  that  those  who  possess  the  privi- 
leges of  wealth  are  likely  to  surrender  them.  Their 
tenacity  and  audacity  have  increased  rather  than 
lessened.  They  are  prepared  for  vast  international 
combinations.  They  are  developing  a  marvellous 
skill  ij^i  the  art  of  manufacturing  public  opinion. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  spend  great  sums  in  pro- 
viding "bread  and  circuses."  Drugged  by  a  sub- 
servient Press,  and  their  attention  distracted  by 
"sport,"  the  people  become  a  ready  prey.  The  signs 
of  more  sober  thinking  must  not  be  mistaken.  The 
liberal  sentiments  so  fully  expressed  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  utitred  before  the  war.  The 
intellectuals  and  the  Churches  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  take  the  stand  which  they  failed  to  take  in  1914. 

Looking  in  the  other  direction — at  the  class- 
conscious  proletariat — the  signs  of  determination 
and  the  evidences  of  power  are  no  less  than  among 
the  defenders  of  the  Present  Order.  We  must  be 
realists.  The  bourgeois  mentality  mistakes  hopes 
and  ideals  for  facts.  It  can  cozen  itself  into  believ- 
ing- what  it  will.  If  a  Labour  leader  warns  his  class 
against  unconstitutional  action  oi^  urges  the  workers 
to  "produce  more,"  they  imagine  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  declared  "off."  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  A 
class  w-ar  already  exists.  It  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  Capitalist  system.  On  either  side  is 
a  strong,  determined  body.  There  can  be  no  coBi- 
proniise  in  this  conflict.  They  will  continue  to 
struggle  until  one  or  the  other  side  wins.  No 
Whitley  Councils,  no  barren  parliamentary  victories 
will  satisfy  either  combatant.  At  any  moment  a 
spark  may  ignite  the  combustible  material,  and 
when  once  open  conflict  begins,  standards  of  decency 
will  be  trampled  on ;  it  will  be  "the  Skin  Game," 

The  Lengthening  Vista. 

And  so,  as  we  gaze  and  take  stock  of  the  signs, 
the  vista  lengthens.  We  have  enlisted  in  a  war  from 
which  there  is  no  discharge.     We  must  get  our 
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secoud  vriiid  aud  settle  down  to  hard  and  prolonged 
lal)Our.  Those  who  anticipate  that  the  whole 
matter  can  be  settled  by  a  few  sharp  blows  may  be 
-.itisfied  with  the  niinimimi  amount  of  preparation, 
ljut  for  those  to  whom  such  methods  only  mean  a 
prolongation  of  the  strife,  the  case  is  otherwise. 

Are  we  prepared  for  this  extended  campaign  ^ 
Have  we  the  means  of  mainteining  our  patience 
Have  we  the  organism  that  will  stand  the  strain  of 
the  years? 

Levity. 

Our  lack  of  realism  is  a  sign  of  levity.  Our  vague 
phrases,  the  absence  of  constructive  organic 
thought,  indicate  that  even  now  we  have  not  taken 
the  situation  seriously.  The  grim  eamestness  of 
the  proletarian  movement  puts  us  to  shame.  Where 
are  the  men  and  women  thinking  out  the  Christian 
Scheme  of  things,  as  the  student^s  of  Marx,  in  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  left  by  manual  toil,  are  thinking- 
out  the  application  of  Marxian  principles?  Save 
in  a  few  instances,  there  is  no  such  propaganda  as 
the  "materialists",  carry  on.  We  have  money,  but 
the  Altar  of  Mammon  is  heaped  higher  with  tribute 
than  the  Altar  of  the  Nazarene  Outlaw. 

Nothing  but  the  Church  will  do. 

The  deluge  is  approaching,  but  we  are  not  build- 
ing our  ark.  And  it  is  an  ark  that  we  need — a 
Society  capable  of  weathering  the  StoiTu,  a  Body 
to  which  may  be  entrusted  the  incalculably  precious 
treasures  committed  to  our  care.  We  are  not  pro- 
visioned for  the  long  voyage  that  lies  before  us. 
Our  scanty  stock  of  truth  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
It  is  good  tliat  our  message  should  be  relevant  to 
the  hour,  but  it  must  also  be  relevant  to  the  cen- 

I  ies  ahead  of  us.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  Society 
which  will  meet  tlie  need  facing  us  to-day.  It  is 
the  Society  wliich  was  foimed,  under  similar  con- 
ilitions,  in  that  Upper  Room.  The  long  histoly, 
marred  though  it  be  with  lerrible  mistakes,  of  that 
Body  bears  witness  to  the  workmanship  of  God. 
Notliing  but  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  will  do. 
Nothing  short  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  of  all 
ages  will  empower  us  to  stand  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  the  world's  devilry  can  let  loose.  No- 
thing but  that  Rock  from  which  the  very  gates  of 
Hell  can  be  assailed  will  suffice. 

kjut  it  is  not  only  for  ourselves  we  need  the  Church, 
ere  must  be  presented  to  the  world's  gaze  the 
aciual  divine  Society  if  men  are  ever  to  bo  taught 
tte  meaning  of  Christianity.    We  stand  for  social 


ideals.  Our  task  is  the  recreation  of  Society.  But 
for  this  teaching  is  inadequate.  Lectures,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  open-air  meetings  cannot  accom- 
])lish  the  task.  The  Divine  Teacher  Himself 
supplemented  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  by  the 
formation  of  a  Body  of  disciples  in  which  its  truths 
might  be  incarnated.  The  world  must  see  the  thing 
actually  at  work. 

Unite — Re-form. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  of  the 
Truth  itself,  or  of  our  own  security,  or  of  the  world's 
salvation,  the  first  duty  is  the  unifying  and  re-forma- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  Stage  of  the  Galilean 
mission  is  passed.  The  scattering  of  the  seed  upon 
the  highways  and  the  byeways  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
We  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  ark  must 
be  rebuilt. 

And  that  must  be  done  while  yet  the  Old  Order 
of  things  survives.  The  New  Society  must  issue 
from  the  womb  of  the  Old.  God  cannot  work  upon 
the  world  except  through  a  Body.  Let  the  Body 
be  formed  and  it  shall  be  endued  with  power  from 
on  high  to  accomplish  its  world-wide  mission  and 
its  age-long  destiny. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


We  should  probably  come  considerably  nearer  to 
the  true  conception  of  things  if  we  treated  all  grown- 
up persons,  of  all  titles  and  types,  with  precisely 
that  dark  affection  and  dazed  respect  with  which 
we  treat  the  infantile  limitations.  A  child  has  a 
difficulty  in  achieving  the  miracle  of  speech,  'con- 
sequently we  find  his  blunders  almost  as  marvellous 
as  his  aci;uracy.  If  we  only  adopted  the  same  atti- 
tude towards  Premiers  and  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  we  genially  encouraged  their  stammering 
and  delightful  attempts  at  human  speech,  we  should 
be  in  a  far  more  wise  and  tolerant  temper.  A  child 
has  a  knack  of  making  experiments  in  life,  generally 
healthy  in  motive,  but  often  intolerable  in  a  domes- 
tic commonwealth.  If  we  only  treated  all  com- 
mercial buccaneeis  and  bumptious  tyrants  on  the 
same  terms,  if  we  gently  chided  their  brutalities 
as  rather  quaint  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  life,  if 
we  simply  told  them  that  they  would  "understand 
when  they  were  older,"  we  should  probably  be 
adopting  the  best  and  most  crushing  attitude  to- 
wards the  weaknesses  of  humanity. — G.  K. 
Chesterton,  in  "A  Defence  of  Baby- Worship." 
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At  the  Cross  Roads. 


The  drift  away  froui  oigauised  Christianity  which, 
wa.s  evident  among  ceriain  ehisnes  of  workers  oven 
before  the  war,  lia.s  gathered  force  from  the  events 
of  the  past  six  years,  and  now  bids  fair  to  leave  the 
Churches  stranded,  beyond  the  sweep  of  the  cur- 
lenls  tliat  move  the  workers  of  to-day. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  abroad  and  a  growing 
materialism  wliicli,  taken  together  with  the  steadily 
strengtheJiing  idea  lhat  only  the  exercise  of  force 
can  end  the  present  unjust  and  effete  social  system, 
piomises  trouble  in  the  near  future. 

In  tlie  mining  valleys  of  South  Wales  the  effect 
of  these  revolutionary  tendencies  is  being  modified 
somewhat  by  the  increasing  love  of  gambling  and 
the  u)ore  brutal  forms  of  "Kporl,"  which,  with  the 
"pictuics,"  provide  outlets  for  the  surplus  energy 
tliut  would  otherwise  be  dangerous.  A  collieiy 
manager  i-ecently  icmarked  that  if  ii  wcie  not  for 
football  and  the  ])icluies  thoe  woiild  be  a  revolu- 
tion soon,  llealising  the  value  of  spoil  as  a  safety 
valve,  one  of  the  coalowners  lias  ai)i)ointed  a  Hi)orts' 
organiser  at  a  .salaiy  of  about  £500  i)er  annum  ;  and 
no  doubt  tlie  story  of  old  Jiome  will  be  rei)eaf<>d,  and 
the  impending  collapse  deliiyed  while  tlic  iiiodein 
gladiators  make  a  Khoiidda  holiday. 

Your  i)iaclically-miuded  capitalist ,  even  though  a 
Chuich  member  himself,  is  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  forces  that  count  among  the  miners  to-day,  and 
Tio  longer  puts  his  money  into  chapels  aa  of  yore. 

Even  here  in  these  Aallcys,  through  which  tlic 
tide  of  the  W«'lsh  Revival  swept  with  s^icli  marvel- 
lous power,  there  has  come  a  marked  (diang(>  in  the 
religious  ontlook. 

The  district  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
how  the  elements  of  place  and  work  influence  chai- 
acter.  Narrow  valley.s  lacking  in  sunshine,  but 
plentifully  supplied  with  rain;  small  hous(>s  ciowded 
together  to  form  mean  streets,  where  the  housewife 
struggles  valiantly  to  combat  the  defiling  inflnence 
of  th«'  ever  present  coal  dust;  great  heaps  of  small 
coal  and  rubbish  ri.sing  skyward  and  threatening  to 
rival  the  kills  themselves;  all  this  and  much  more 
of  the  kind  suggests  a  narrow,  drab  existence. 

Then  there  is  the  work  itself,  hard,  physically 
exhausting  and  dangerous,  carried  out  in  a  subter- 
ranean region  where  the  sunlight  never  penetrates. 
The  result,  as  a  nde,  is  a  temperament  that  is 
narrow,  fatalistic  and  reserved,  but  subject  to  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  emotion.  Tlie  great  refining 
influence  in  the  past  has  been  vocal  music.  The 
chapels,  by  catering  for  the  inborn  love  of  singing, 
gathered  to  themselves  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Every  respectable  person  in  the  Aalleys.  and  many 
that  were  not,  had  his  or  her  name  on  the  loll  of 
some  jeligious  body.  In  many  cases  this  did  not 
mean  much  from  the  standpoint  of  true  religion  or 
even  of  morality.  It  conferred,  however,  tiie  in- 
estimable boon  to  a  Welshman  of  a  "good  funeral," 
a  post  mortem  glory  that  was  a  privilege  . of  the 
.saints. 

The  chapels  are  still  full,  chiefly  because  of  the 
strength  of  family  associations  and  the  force  of  cus- 


tom and  habit.  There  are  many  among  the  younfl 
people,  however,  wlie  are  thinking  about  the  deej 
questions  of  life  and  are  getting  dissatisfied  wit! 
what  is  oftered  from  the  pulpits,  and  are  even  query 
iug  whether  there  is  any  reality  at  all  ati  the  back  o 
religion. 

A  number  of  fa(;tors  have  co-operated  to  produc 
the  present  unsettlement  of  opinion.  The  principa 
one  seems  to  be  the  hypocrisy  of  professing  Christ 
ians — ministers  and  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  an| 
file.  On  tlie  death  of  a  pillar  of  a  local  chapel-H 
man  exercising  great  influence  as  the  agent  of  i 
(JoUiery  Company — a  deacon  remarked  to  the  writei 
"AN'ell,  1  suppose  he  was  responsible  for  more  mei 
giving  up  chapel-going  than  any  other  agency  i) 
this  place."  Amid  the  frequent  disputes  that  occu 
between.  Capital  and  Labour,  the  question  as  to  th 
Christian  attitude  to  the  matter  is  never  raised 
Heligion  is  a  Sunday  ailtair  with  no  connections  ii 
tiie  workaday  world. 

Probably  the.  changing  nature  of  the  work  of  th 
average  miner  is  also  having  its  effect  on  the  younge 
men.  In  the  old  days  the  miner  was  a  skilled  man 
able  to  limber  his  heading  and  splice  the  wire  haul 
age  ropes,  as  well  as  hew  the  coal.  The  tendeuc; 
to-day  is  to  greater  specialisation,  hnd  the  avemg 
miner  is  simply  a  hewer  of  coal.  His  work  is  largel; 
destructive,  and  with  (ioniparatively  little  prepara 
lion  he  is  able  to  achieve  great  material  results 
This  is  reacting  on  his  mentality  and  developing  ai 
impatien(H'  with  slow  methods,  and  a  tenden<;y  t 
favour  direct  action  in  industrial  and  politica 
affairs. 

Concurrently  with  this  changing  attitude  of  th 
work  and  the  giowing  sense  of  the  unreality  of  re 
ligion,  there  has  been  the  effect  of  an  activ 
Socialistic  propaganda.  Little  more  than  a  decad 
ag*o,  the  I.L.P.  did  a  lot  of  spade  work  in  tin 
valleys,  and  by  i)uttiug  emphasis  on  the  socia 
teachings  of  Jesus  they  attracted  many  of  the  fine 
spirits  in  the  Churches.  The  movement  was  mo 
by  an  opposition  at  once  bitter  and  ill-informed 
Wild  statements  were  made  from  the  pulpits  abou 
free  love  and  atheism  being  the  necessaty  accom 
paniments  of  Socialism,  with  the  result  that  man: 
left  the  chapels  disgusted  with  the  vulgar  abug< 
that  was  hurled  at  them.  A  growing  interest  i] 
revolutionary  Socialism  followed,  and  Labour  club 
weie  formed,  sometimes  with  a  stiong  Marxia) 
flavour.  Whether  their  influence  has  been  as  poten 
as  some  imagine  is  questionable.  It  is  certain  tha 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  witty  remark  that  th« 
only  difference  between  tlie  Conservative  and  th< 
Marxian  was  that  one  drank  beer  on  one  side  of  th< 
street  whilst  the  other  consumed  it  across  the  way 
Of  late  years  the  South  AValcs  Miners'  Federatioi 
has  carried  on  active  educational  work,  and  bj 
means  of  lectures  and  tutorial  classes  has  familiar- 
ised hundreds  of  young  miners  with  the  principa 
facts  of  industrial  history  and  given  some  knowledg* 
of  elementaiy  economics.  The  meihbers  of  th< 
classes  are  active  in  spreading  the  message  by  con- 
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versations  among  their  "butties"  lu  the  mme  and 
supported  by  returning  student?  from  the  Central 
Labour  College,  are  gradually  permeating  the  coal- 
field with  the  ^spirit  of  revolutionary  Socialism.  A 
carefully  planned  movement  has  been  set  going  with 
the  object  of  gaining  control  of  the  committees  of 
Miners'  Lodges,  Co-operative  Societies  and  Trade 
Councils,  with  the  idea  of  capturing  the  machine. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  persistent  efforts  to 
spread  revolutionary  Socialism  has  been  an  cyer- 
widening  gulf  between  Labour  and  lleligion. 
Christianity,  we  are  told/ is  played  out.  It  has  had 
two  thousand  years  to  do  the  job  of  emancipating 
the  workers,  and  to-day  it  is  the  great  biilwaik  of 
the  capitalist  regime. 

An  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  workers 
and  organised  religion  was  made  at  one  centre,  and 
a  series  of  lectures  given  under  the  general  title  of 
"Labour  and  IJeligiou."    The  meetings  were  well- 
attended  and  the  lectures  followed  with  keen  in- 
terest.   A  portion  of  the  audience  proved  to  be  very 
critical,  and  question  time  revealed  the  fact  tliat 
tlie  new  effort  was  regarded  as  another  attempt  to 
side-track  the  revolutionary  movement  by  first  of 
all    admin  istex'ing    the   religious    "dopo"   to  the 
workers.      Capitalism  as  a  system  of  organising 
society  was,  we  were  told,  only  fit  for  the  scrap- 
lieap.    The  new  era  is  coming — whether  peaceably 
or  not  depends  on  the  capitalists.    The  teaching  of 
history,  it  is  said,  shows  that  in  the  end  the  woikers 
have  had  to   fight  in   order  to  overthrow  effete 
systems,  and  anything  that  tends  to  bolstei-  up  tlie 
present  regime  will  only  make  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  longer  and  more  bitter.    The  "good" 
capitalist  with  his  profit-sharing  schcnnes  and  wel- 
fare work  must  be  ruthlessly  oi)posed,  as  his  efforts 
are  as  futile  as  offering  a  ])ill  to  cure  an  eartluiuake. 
AVhat  of  the  future!''    Can  the  Christian  message 
be  restated  in  such  a.' way  as  to  show  (hat  it  contains 
the  death  sentence  of  wage  slavery  as  of  chattel 
slavery ?    Can  tlie  Churches  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  becomt^the  messengers  of  the  social  gospel  that 
was  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago?    Belief  in  God  ha:^  not  dis- 
appeared.     But  the  spiritual  nature  may  atiophy 
from  neglect  if  a  determined  effort  is  not  made  to 
supply  nouri'-liment  for  the  soul.    }Ialf  measures 
are  useless.    Conventional  ])hrascs  will  have  to  be 
thrown  aside.    Labour  in  the  South  Wales  Mining- 
Areas  is  nearing  the  Cross  Roads.    Will  it  meet 
Christ  there  and  take   His  wav  to  a   New  Social 
Order? 

"PENRHYS." 


FELLOWSHIP  SERV>eE8._e7er7  Sunday,  Kensington 
Torarn  Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters"; 
^.V),  Miss  Maude  Roydea.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr. 
Martin  Shaw. 


COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.— Lovely  sreneiy 
:4nci  walks.  Sea  air.  Donkey  Cait.  Cottasje  on  Mendips.  Terms 
from  3;/-.  .^pply  "The  Crusader,"  2 J  liri'dc  "f.anc,  Fleet  St.,  F,  C. 


P —  Street. 

X)          street  is  one  of  those  places  that  arc  an 

abomination  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

1>  .  Street  is  composed  of  two  long  rows  of 

tenement  houses  facing  each  other.    Every  house 

in  l>  Street  (with  the  exception  of  two)  is  the 

exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour,  for  dirt,  empty 
window-panes,  and  the  number  of  fanulics  wtio 
swarm  in  its  interior. 

The  difference  between  the  two  exceptions  and  tho 
rest  of  P  Street  is  that  the  two  exceptionti  con- 
tain one  family  less,  and  devote  the  extra  space  to 
the  l)usiness  of.  a  "Wardrobe  dealer." 

The  juvenile  members  of  the  families  who  occupy 
these  two  exceptions  are  more  fortunate  than  the 

other  juveniles  of  V  Street;  they  change  their 

clothes  oftener. 

One  room  one  family  is  the  rule  of  P   Street, 

and  in  one  room  the  families  of  P         Street  h&vc 

their  births  and  deaths,  their  beds,  their  meals, 
and  the  family  clothes-washing. 

There  are  no  back  entrances   to   P  Street. 

There  are  no  dustbins  in  P  Street.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  P          Street  are  the  last  de- 

greV  of  loathsomeness.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the 
amount  of  aslies  and  refuse  that  has  accumulated 
,-since  last  Tuesday  and  Friday  is  scraped  together 
and- deposited  on  "the  side  walk.    On  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays  the  younger  generation    of    P  Street 

takes  a  savage  delight  in  spreading   the  deposits 

over  as  much  of  P  Street  as  is  possible,  before 

the  appearance  of  the  long-suffering  dustman. 

p__  Street,  therefore,  has  achieved  a  record 
number  of  (1)  Tubercular  "cases" ;  (2)  skin  dis- 
eases; (3)  drunk  and  disorderlies,  and  (4)  children. 

There  is  no  room  in  P  Street  for  invalids, 

and  an  epidemic  of  mumps  or  measles  is  regarded 
by  the  others  as  a  gift  of  Providence.  The  victim."? 
are  turned  out  of  doors  iw  all  weathers,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  some- 
thing more  serious,  and  thereby  qualify  for  a  bed 
in  the  hospital.  Moreover,  the  victims  themselves, 
being  generously  disposed  as  regards  mumps  and 
measles,  do  their  level  best  to  spread  the  infection 
among  as  many  of  their  acquaintances  as  possilde. 

y          Street,  besides  being  an  object  of  special 

interest  to  the  police,  is  the  kind  of  street  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  notice  of  district  visitors,  mis- 
sion sisters,  settlement  workers,  and  a  conscientious 
clergyman  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  eli'orts  of  these  well- 
meaning  folks.  P  Street  still  goes  on  in  iis  own 

foul  way. 

p  Street  i5  rank  with  filth  and  bad  sanitation. 

and  rotten  with  disease. 

There  arc  only  two  ways  of  curing  P  Street: 

First,  that  the  owner  of  the  tenement  houses  of 

P  Street  (and  all  other  P         Streets)  shall  be 

compelled  by  law  to  affix  their  names  and  addresses 
to  tlieir  property;  and,  secondly,  a  complete  and 
total  annihilation  of  P   Street. 

E.M. 
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Lenin,  the  Dogmatist. 


Concerning  one  i)oint  at  least,  all  those  who  have 
reported  their  iuii)ressious  of  the  Eussiau  leader  are 
agreed.  Leniu  is  a  dogmatist.  Certain  things  he 
believes  empliatically.  For  liim  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  (questioning.  The  materialistic 
(•oucei)tioii  of  Jiistory,  Marxian  e(;ouomi(;s,  the  neces- 
sity of  arming  the  proletariat,  are  not  so  much 
opinions;  they  are  dogmas. 

Lenin,  in  this,  stands  as  a  type  of  the  revolution- 
ary Socialist.  Tlie  belief  which  men  of  this  type 
exhibit  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Karl  Mai-x  may 
provoke  the  scorn  of  the  unbeliever,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  their  uncompromising 
adhesion  to  certain  priuciides,  and  their  willingness 
to  work  them  out  to  their  utteimost  conclusions, 
that  is  due  the  influence  they  wield.  They  know. 
Their  minds  break  through  the  mesh  of  sophistries 
and  (  ompromiscs  which  turn  aside  less  rigorous 
thinkers.  Ridiculous  as,  from  one  point  of  view, 
may  be  their  acrimonious  discussion  of  doctrinaire 
points,  and  forcibly  as  they  may  remind  us  of  theo- 
logians of  an  earlier  age,  the  Russian  Revolution 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  ability  and  a  proof 
of  their  success.  This  revival  of  dogmatism  is  very 
interesting.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have 
settled  down  to  the  idea  that  dominating  conviction 
on  any  important  matter  is  not  only  now  impossible 
but  even  absurd.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  conclusions  are  a  sign  of  narrowness  and 
obscurantism.  Our  poets  declare  that  they  "faintly 
trust  the  lai'ger  hope."  And  now  come  these  iron- 
bound  Marxians  crashing  into  our  wobbling  and 
uncertain  world  and,  by  aeasou  of  their  unbending 
dogmatism,  they  cany  all  before  them. 

It  is  surely  something  to  ponder  about 

And  it  is  significant  that  the  age  which  had  given 
up  serious  belief  nished  into  the  Great  War.  Mili- 
tarism involves  unquestioning  obedience — "Theirs 
not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  or  die."  Men 
who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  traditions  of  centuries 
meekly  toed  the  line  at  the  command  of  an  obscene 
drill-sergeant.  Though  we  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  creeds,  we  became  suddenly  punctilious 
concerning  the  military  manual.  Though  avc  were 
uncertain  of  the  character  of  God,  we  were  veiy 
certain  of  the  character  of  the  IIuu.  Though  we 
were  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  worship  Jesus, 
we  were  quite  dogmatic  in  affirming  that  we  ought 
io  hang  the  Kaiser. 

Thus  did  the  house,  swept  clean  of  theological 
dogmas,  open  its  doors  to  nationalist  dogmas.  The 
craving  of  human  nature  for  a  certainty  that  would 
warrant  fierce  and  unhesitating  actions  finds  satis- 
faction in  the  creed  of  the  "Daily  Mail"  and  "John 
Bull." 

Indeed,  to  be  more  accurate,  it  is  not  so  much 
dogma  to  which  our  age  objects  as  dogma  concern- 
ing the  things  that  matter.  Ours  is  an  inverted 
certainty.  As  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  said  :  "We  are 
more  and  more  to  discuss  details  in  art,  politias, 


literature.  A  man's  opinion  on  tramcars  matters ; 
his  opinion  on  Botticelli  matters-;  his  opinion  on  all 
tilings  does  not  matter.  He  may  turn  over  and  ex- 
plore a  million  matters,  but  he  nuist  not  find  that 
strange  object,  the  universe;  for  if  he  does  he  will 
have  a  religion,  and  be  lost.  Everything  matters 
— except  everything."  And  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Marxian  is  of  this  inverted  kind.  It  exhibits  an 
amazing  certainty  about  surplus  values,  but  is 
utterly  lost  when  you  begin  to  talk  of  your  faitli 
in  the  Resurrection.  Whether  we  shall  live  to  see 
the  Commune  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  But 
whether  we  shall  live  to  see  the  light  of  the  Eternal 
Day  creej)  u])  the  horizon  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
(juestion  only  for  obscurantists. 

It  is  a  strange  commentaiy  on  this  state  of  things 
that  the  men  who  once  turned  the  world  u])side  down 
were  \incertain  about  the  things  on  which  we  are 
certain,  and  certain  cont-erning  tliat  on  which  we 
are  agnostic.  They  knew  not  tiie  day  nor  the  hour 
of  the  World's  Judgment,  but  they  knew  the  name 
of  the  Judge.  They  could  not  have  told  you  where 
they  were  being  led,  but  they  knew  who  was  their 
Leader. 

No  religious  movement  will  ever  achieve  anything 
without  pretty  definite  convi(!tions,  not  merely  con- 
cerning economics  and  ethics,  but  on  those  ultimate 
sanctions  on  which  economics  and  ethics  rest. 


WANTED:  QUESTIONERS. 

Underneath  the  crust  of  our  civilisation,  hidden 
far  from  our  tender  gaze,  all  sorts  of  enormities  go 
on.  We  travel  over  this  beautiful  land  of  ours, 
from  some  fashionable  residential  quarter,  or  from 
some  handsome  suburb,  and  we  have  to  shut  our 
eyes  while  we  get  out  of  Londtjn,  and  then  we  plunge 
into  some  horror  like  Sheffield,  or  Newcastle,  or 
Bradford,  or  Birmingham  ;  and  we  lament  to  Heaven 
that  these  things  should  be.  But  if  we  mention  it 
to  some  person  in  the  train  he  will  probably  tell  us 
that  "where  there's  nuick  there's  money";  \vliich, 
in  other  words,  means  tliat  it  is  in  these  sordid  places 
that  the  suburb  and  the  fine  houses  are  really  made. 
We  find  that  away  in  distant  tropics  the  beautiful 
birds  are  becoming  rare,  and  some  of  the  most 
glorious  species  have  now  ceased  to  exist.  Rubber 
is  being  gathered  in  a  way  that  means  the  destruc-' 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  the  awful  bondage  and  misery 
of  native  life.  We  rejoice  that  we  can  put  our 
criminals,  the  insane  and  the  suffering  out  of  sight; 
and  then  we  are  disturbed  to  find  what  goes  on  be-, 
hind  these  vast  silent  walls.  One  dare  not  disturb 
this  crust  of  civilisation,  for  underneath  there  lies 
cruelty,  brutality,  putridity.  How  shall  we  train 
a  new  race  of  men  who  will  ask  questions,  who  will 
keep  eternal  vigilance,  who  will  see  the  wrong  ten- 
dency before  it  develops  into  a  chain  that  one  can- 
not break  without  breaking  everything  else  at  the 
same  time. — Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D, 


Friday,  July  80th,  1920. 
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Bookland.  Evangelicalism  and  Money. 


"The  end  of  the  war  finds  us  more  engrossed  than 
ever  in  financial  considerations,"  says  W.  1*'. 
Lofthouse,  the  editor  of  a  book  on  "The  Christian 
I'se  of  Money"  (The  Epworth  Press,  3/-  net).  The 
hook  in  question  contains  conti  ihutions  from  11. 
Mahlwvu  llufrlies,  13. D.,  Frank  Richards.  M.A., 
Samuel  E.  Keehle,  and  others.  The  Teacliinf?  of  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testaments  on  Money,  the  Attitude  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Christianity  towards  Money, 
the  Case  for  Ownership.  Stewardship,  and  the  Rule 
of  Service,  are  amou^'  the  subjects  di.scussed. 

The  book  represents  the  awakening  of  Evangelical 
Christians  to  the  necessity  of  api)lyiug  Christianity 
to  the  economic  questions  wliich,  as  these  writers 
see,  constitute  the  chief  i)roblem  for  this  age.  As 
the  Editor  in  the  initial  essay  says,  speaking  of  the  ■ 
evil  wrought  by  the  influence  of  rick  patrons  within 
the  Church, — 

"Perhaps  the  most  tragic  example  of  the  disastrous 
paradox  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  lives  of  the  wealthy 
Evanpelirals  of  a  century  ago,  who  established  the 
organised  missionary  activities  of  this  country  and 
aroused  the  first  movements  of  that  rooted  hostility  to 
the  Church  which  to-day  animates  so  large  a  part  of 
the  modeiii  world  of  labour.  But  this  mis-service  to  the 
cause  of  religion  is  not  simplv  a  matter  of  history.  There 
is  not  a  denomination  to-day  which  does  not  contaij* 
conspicuous  examples  of  men  who  repel  by  thei;-  xise  or 
money  far  more  effectively  than  they  attract  by  their 
liberality  and  devotion.  There  is  many  a  local  com- 
munity which  has  to  lament  that  by  the  influence  of 
some  prominent  adherent,  perhaps  exercised  quite  un- 
consciously, her  own  witness  is  neutralised  or  destroyed." 

That  marks  a  distinct  advance.  It  is  practically 
an  avowal  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  Evangelical 
Christianity. 

Usury. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  constructive  side  of 
the  book  there  is  a  decided  weakening  in  the  tone. 

The  old  distinction  between  usury  and  interest  is 
made — the  former  being  declared  wrong  and  tlie 
latter  at  least  permissible.  How  frail  is  the  support 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  for  this  position 
may  be  gauged  from  the  argument  adduced. 

"How  are  we  to  interpret  the  words,  'Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  not  thou  away'  (Matt.  v.  42)?  The  saying  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  teaching 
of  .Jesus.  It  does  not  justify  indiscriminate  giving  and 
lending,  but  only  such  as  proceeds  from  a  conscientious 
and  merciful  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  stewardship. 
'If  yo  lend  to  them  of  whom  yo  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners  to  receive 
as  much  again'  (Luke  vi.  34):  does  this  saying  constitute 
a  condemnation  of  transactions  which  involve  tho'  taking 
of  interest?  That  exorbitant  interest  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospels  it  is  easy  to  believe;  Hut  that  the 
taking  of  interest  is  in  itself  immoral  cannot  be  estab- 
lished, in  face  of  the  rebuke  of  the  unworthy  servant  in 
the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  Pounds,  'Thou  oughte.st 
to  have  i>ut  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at  my  coming 
1  should  have  received  back  ?ny  own  with  interest.'  " 

This  method  of  interpreting  i)a rabies  would  have 
^ome  curious  results  if  generally  followed.  It  re- 
minds us  all  too  forcibly  of  the  kind  of  exegesis  by 
which  preachers,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  revised 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  order  to  use  it  as  an 


endorsement  of  the  horrors  of  modem  battlefields. 
It  is  just  this  kind  of  ing<*niousness  which  disgusts 
the  i)laiu  man.  If  you  need  to  defend  interest  l)y  all 
means  defend  it,  but  not  by  exploiting  tbe  words  of 
the  Sou  of  Man. 

There  is  a  lack  of  clear  thinking  in  these  essays 
whicli  amounts  at  times  to  an  appearance  of  down- 
right dishonesty.  The  following  passage  from  tlie 
chai)ter  on  "The  Case  for  Ownership"  is  not  only 
confused  in  argument,  but  is  even  bla.sphemous  : 

"It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  private  ownership 

forms  a  very  tangible  incentive  to  progress.  Even  in 
the  ipitiful  communism  of  pi  ison  life,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  add  to  tlie  power  of  compuLsion  the  stimulus 
of  money  paid  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment. Amongst  free  men,  it  must  naturally  be 
even  more  necessary  to  encourage  enterprise  by  personal 
gain,  without  which  there  will  be  an  inevitable  slackening 
of  interest.  Had  our  instincts  been  those  of  the  bees,  wo 
might  have  found  it  possible  to  work  for  the  community 
alone.  But  our  Creator  chose  to  make  us  otherwise,  and 
hence  our  character,  many  of  our  best  ethical  qualities, 
and  our  incentive  to  progress,  require  the  private  posses- 
sion of  that  we  can  call  our  own.  So  strong  is  this 
necessity,  that  it  is  noticeable  that  the  most  disintei-ested 
lives  witness  to  it  in  the  tendency  to  identify  theBiselves 
with  the  community.  They  adopt  the  race  as  their 
child,  woiking  for  it  as  the  father  works  for  his  son.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  belittle  their  w  ork,  but  merely  to  note 
the  curious  fact  that  the  most  devoted  altruism  exhibits 
itself  as  a  pure  and  consecrated  egoi.sm.'' 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  unless  it  means  that, 
because  a  man  sacrifices  his  individual  interests  to 
the  Community  he  cannot  therefore  be  a  Communist, 
but  the  suggestion  that  the  incentive  of  personal 
gain  is  necessary  in  order  that  men  should  be  in- 
duced to  put  forth  effort,  is  a  distinct  libel  on  Him 
wlio  made  Human  Nature,  and  in  violent  contradic- 
tion to  the  lives  of  all  tho.se  "saints,  apostles,  pro- 
phets, martyrs,"  whom  the  Church  professes  to 
honour. 

"The  task  of  thes  social  reformer,"  says  the  writer 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  "is  to  cure  hs  abu.ses 
rather  than  to  imagine  alternatives  to  it."  The 
failure  to  "imagine  alternatives"  to  the  present 
pagan  civilisation  largely  vi'tiates  the  value  of  this 
book.  Surely  the  writers  must  realise  that  the  day 
has  gone  by  for  talking  about  the  stewardship  of 
wealth.  What  we  are  asking  to  day  is  why  Lord 
This  or  the  Honourable  Sir  That  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  direct  the  spending  of  millions  while  others, 
no  less  worthy,  must  be  content  to  remain  the 
humble  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

The  quotation  of  Macaulay's  verse  which  closes 
the  chapter  on  ownership,  does  not  remove  the  sus- 
picion that  the  writer  is  still  living  in  the  days  of 
Macaulay — 

"Then  none  was  for  a  party; 

Then  all  were  for  the  State ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great. 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 
The  Romans  were  like  ^jrothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old," 
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Fviaay.  July  m\\,  1»20. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

Wo  art'  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  two  ol'  our  niomhi'is 
bavo  hwn  helping  in  tlio  oiX'n-iiir  work  at  Bristol  chirinR 
tho  last  f»'w  days,  vvhili^  ono  of  tliciii  lias  I)Con  askod  l\v 
Iho  South  Dorset  I.L.I',  to  niK-ak  t'roiii  tlu!ir  platiornis  in 
order  to  lay  hofore  tlio  pooplti  tlic  social  and  international 
claims  of  CliriKtianity.  This  means  that  wo  sliall  want  in 
London  all  the  help  tliat  can  he  given,  so  that  we  nmy 
ho  able  to  spare  speakors  for  this  outside  woik. 

OI'EN-AIU  MISSION.— The  following  meotint<s  are 
arranged,  the  list  heing  reduced  this  «oek  owing  to  the 
holid.iy  .season  :— FRIDAY,  .)uly  .SO:—  At  (i.'.iO  p.m., 
.Mar))]e  Arch:  \V.  H.  Hancock,  Dorothie  Strevens ;  at  8  i).m.. 
Kilhnrn,  The  (<range^va^•:  10.  Ak-ock  Euah,  Ivv  Sheldon, 
Hasil  Trittou;  Walthamstow,  Hc)(>  St.:  Alfred  CoVdell,  Hev. 
K.  W.  Sorenseii.  SUNDAY,  August  1: — At  noon,  Leyton- 
stone.  The  Green  Man:  Alfred  C'ordell ;  at  'd.'AO,  llanipstead 
Heath,  .Jack  Straw's  Caslie:  .Marjorie  Monar,  Dorothie 
Strevens.  Tl'KSDAY.  Aug.  3:— At  ti.liO  p.m..  IVLirhle 
Arch:  K.  Alcoek  HusJi,  Basil  Tritton ;  at  8  p.m.,  Forest 
(Jate,  otit.si<le  G.K.Il.  Station:  Kev.  Fiank  Fincham,  "\V.  H. 
Hancock;  at  8  p.m.,  Clapton,  corner  of  I'ppcr  Clapton  Rd. 
imd  Kenninghall  IM.:  Alfred  Cordell,  K  Oakes. 
WKDNKSDAY.  Aug.  4 :— At  8  p.m.,  Catford,  near  Town 
Hall:  Hen'.  Frank  Finciiam,  Horace  Fullei-.  THURSDAY, 
.Aug.  5:—  At  ()..'{(),  Marhlc  Arch:  Kev.  Frank  Fincham,  W. 
11.  Hancock;  iit  G.'M,  K(>ntish  Town,  corner  of  Kentish 
Town  -Rd.  and  Leighton  Hd. :  .J.  R.  Lief,  K,  Oakos,  K 
AlcfK'k  lJush.  FRIDAY,  Aug.  (j.— At  (i;!0  p.m.,  Marl.lc 
Arch:  Alfred  Corck-ll,  Basil  Tiitton ;  at  CSO  p.m.,  Kilhurn. 
Th(>  Orangeway:  Dorothie  Slievens,  Ivy  Sheldon;  at  (j.'M) 
p.m.,  Walthamstow,  Hoc  St.:  Rc\-.  1{.  W.  Sorenson. 

C,  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 

MORE  PRODUCTION. 

Owing'  to  bad  trade,  nuDiljcrs  of  Kettering  .shoe 
operative.s  will  have  three  weeks'  summer  holiday 
ihstead  of  ten  days.  Some  factories  are  only  work- 
ing" the  equivalent  of  two  days  weekly. 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 


,1.  R  ,  The  "Crusader,"  2.3  Bride  LaH#,  E.C.4,  n>»kets  tb« 
following  offers: — 

Motor  Cycle  wanted,  lightweight  2-strok»  pref«iTe<J;  full 

particulars  and  pricc 
Gas  Cooker,  combined  with  gas  fire  in  door;  copp<»r  water 

tank  at  side  with  tap;  £5,  or  exchange  anything  ns«<f\il. 
Set  Iron  Bedsteads — Couch  upholstc^rwl  in  leather— 4  Bmall 

chairs — 1  easy  chair — suit  working  man's  home;  what 

offers  y 

Singer  Sewing  Machine,  treadle,  wants  littla  attention;  what 
offer.s  ',n  exchange:' 

House  painter  and  Paperhanger  will  give  any  adrice  and  In- 
structions hy  poat,  grati.s,  or  practicjal  help  for  otit  of 
pocket  expenses,  at  convenient  times. 

Are  you  Building  a  Bungalow?  Do  .vou  went  holp  or  gugge-<- 
•tionsP   AN'hte  me. 


ORDER  FORM. 

Tlif  Secn  tari/, 

The  Cru.mder,  2S  Bride  LaTte,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.G. 

Ple<(^e  .-end  "  THE  CRUSADER  "  weeldy  to:~ 
Xiime  


fi)^whicli  I  enclose  £ 

yearly  subscription  (payable  in  advance)  10 '10  po»t 
free;  half  yearly  oj') ;  (jvarte^dy  :J/9 ;  or  from  yov^r 
News  Agent  :?d.  per  week. 


The  '^OXFORD"  Portable  Cinematograph  Projector. 

For  SCHOOLS.      For  LECTURES.      For  ENTERTAINMENTS.      For  THE  HOME. 


Takes  any  Standard  Film, 


"The  fUm  world  at  voiir 
feet." 

"The  greatest  coDtribu- 
tion  to  the  possibilities 
of  public  information 
and  entertainment  since 
the  introduction  of  Cax- 
ton's  Printing  Press.  ' 


Weifitl^s  only  24  lbs. 


As  Simtile  as  it  is  Safe. 


LIGHT  AND  POWEE 
FROM  AN  ORDINARY 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AT- 
TACHMENT. 

Beautifully  clear  pic- 
tures from  postcard  alae 
to  10  ft.  bv  H  ft.  6  in. 


Price  £52  10s. 


OXFORD  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  SUPPLIES  CO.,  Ltd.,  316  Regent  Street,  W.l. 


PHONE:   MAYFAIR  9S1. 


Tulv  aOth.  1020. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


ParticulaT$  ahout  <A«  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
applieatum  to  the  Fellowihip  Organiser, 
dhrittian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  25,  Bride 
L/ine,  London,  t'.CA.,  encloain'j  $tamped 
ad-dressed  envtl-ope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscriptions  for  new  members  is  Is.   bd.  It 

  is  Fellowship  {jor  all   who  can)    to  send  more 

the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  liadgts, 
.  .  .mis,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each. 
I'uttage  2d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
:an  of  Fellowshtp  Ort/aniser,  Christian  Commo^weedth 
fellowship-,  25,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.i,.  Pat  your  vumker 
ink  initials  on  left-harid  top  corner  of  envelope. 

The  Fellowship  Spirit. 

The  lilth?  Scotch  girl  liad  the   true  Fellowship 
jpiiit.    She  was  cai lying-  a  boy  nearly  as  big-  as 
heT."<plf,  and  whoii  uskt-cl  if  he  were  act  too  heavy, 
replied,  with  gieat  siirpri.se,  "He's  uo  heaxy  ; 
~  mil  britiierl"    Members  ot  the  C.C.F.  do  much 
V  than  talk  of  brotherhood  and  the  "service  of 
auijianity."    They  see  the  family  likeness  and  act. 
ijceording-ly.    A  short  time  ag-o,  4905  (Lagos)  wrote 
to  us  at  Headquarters  asking-  for  special  help  that 
oTily  a  white  mau  could  g-ive  him,  in  his  corner  ot 
world.     (4905  is  a  native  of   Nigeria).  AVe 
.  Kcd  him  with     1323  (French  Guinea),  with  the 
happiest  results.    4900  is  now  happily  established 
v'lcre  he  longed  to  b^,  and  writes  us  in  gflowiug- 
IIS  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  Fellow  he  has  never 
II.    "Eveiy  Fellow  should  be  in  a  very  special 
regarded  as  a  brother  or  si.ster,"  writes  2515 
iichley).    "One  should  .surely  hold  oneself  ready, 
■  ny  moment,  at  any  cost  of  trouble  or  .sacrifice 
iieself,  to  as.sist  such  an  one  in  any  way  po.ssible, 
he  best  of  one's  ability.     'Faithful  to  Fellovv'- 
;i'  .should  be  one's  life  motto.    Fellow.-:hip  should 
iK/t,  only  be  a  link,  but  a  .solemn  bond — ^a  promise 
'pletlg^ed  by  each  to  all  that  no  a])peal  for  hel])  or 
Mipathy  by  anyone  should  evev  be  disregarded, 
ose  are  my  views,  and  1  know  many  others  will 
say  'Heal  !  Hear  I'  '' 

A  Task  for  Heroes. 

To  live  the  life  of  Fellowship  in  its  true  aspects. 
Fellowship  with  God  and  Fellowship  with  man,  in 
au  age  of  moterialism,  an  age  tiiai  in  its  laws,  its 
customs,  its  commerce,  puts  the  interests  of  the  few 
before  the  many,  does  not  treat  all  men  as  brothers, 
i»  a  task  for  all  that  a  mau  can  command  of  heioism. 
But  the  great  teachers  of  our  age  an;  calling-  us  to 
this.  And  the  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
arc  with  us.  And  is  it  not  worth,  while?  Some  day 
the  weary,  harrassed  look  will  pass  from  all  the 
fjw^es  wo  meet,  because  the  work  and  the  burdens 
will  be  shared  all  round.  And  it  is  ours  to  hastou 
this  day.  "0,  Fellows  all  over  the  world,"  writes 
T7  (London,  S.W.),  "do  you  hear  the  callP  Do  you 
dream  dreams  of  what  the  world  mighfi  be  and  ought 
to  he,  of  what  your  life  might  Ije  and  ought  to  be? 
Have  you  found  the-  joy  that  belongs  to  you!'*  If 
not.  corae  with  us,  for  this  is  the  road  to  it.  In  the 
daily  task  that  is  assigned  to  you,  in  the  grind  for 
bread,  pour  out  your  lives  of  glad  and  willing-  sacri- 
fice for  the  world's  need,  hold  nothing-  back,  give 


all  for  Fellowship,  for  your  brothers.  Then 
silence  listen  for  tlie  joy  tiiat  waits  for  yon." 

What  our  Badge  says  to  us. 

iJo  you  .seem  to  liave  little  to  give?  Or  is  there 
a  bariier  to  be  bt  oken  down  befcjie  yo»i  can  begin  ? 
Look  at  our  C.C.F.  Badge,  and  its  meaning:  as  given 
nn  our  member.ship  card. 

("At  the  miti-o  of  our  taitli  is  the  red  rose  of  Lovo.  .  .  .  ' 
«e  strftch  our  limbs  sladiy  on  the  Cros.s  of  Life,  dying  to 
livo.  .  .  .  and  we  send  forth  our  tlioughts  to  circle  ttie, 
world  like  the  hluo  skj— trianfilr -^linkinf;  our  liv«8  with 
the  Jivp.s  of  all  humanity — white  eiroU>— that  Lo\o  may 
find  its  own");  then  at  this  little,  jjarahle,  sent  us  hy  239 
( heaeonstield) : — "Long  ago  ti)en>  livwl  in  India  a  man  wlia 
in  a  vision  saw  tlie  symhol  of  the  rose.  And  this  man, 
liinging  to  tho  vision,  .sought  the  stillness  of  tlio.  hills, 
and  during  nights  fit  by  the  Teacher  and  the  Itevoalor  he, 
lalled  to  tii(>  Understanding.  He  knew  that  the  ^'ision 
had  been  given,  that  exi>erienee.  strength  an<l  power  to  be 
were  his.  But  the  full  truth  of  tlie  vision  w  ould  not  come. 
Niglit  after  night  he  waited  for  it,  <lay  after  day  in  in- 
creasing scorn  he  turned  from  the  low,  and  untaught  and 
erring.  One  night  as  he  .sat  alone  in  the  radiant  and  pure 
outgoing  from  his  enliglitcnetl  head,  his  eyes  were  taken 
away  for  a  moment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  moon 
and  they  came  to  rest  upon  a  worm  on  the  ground  whom 
his  foot  had  accidentally  oru.shed.  And  a  link  seemed  to 
lier-omo  established  between  them.  An  inexpressible  feeling 
of  sympathy,  affinity,  .seemed  to  grow  within  liim.  and  lift 
became  aware  that  out  of  his  heart  grew  something  that 
was  new.  And  when  lie  lifted  his  eyes  to  contemplate, 
behold,  the  Vision  of  the  l?ose  was  there,  but  now  he  saw 
the  centre  of  the  rose,  the  soul  of  tho  circle,  the  repro- 
ducing, warmth-giving,  colour-creating  meaning — the  llos« 
of  Love.  And  from  that  moment  a  Saviour-spirit  began  to 
manifest.  And  with  the  thorny  ro.se  in  tho  centre  of  the 
rlioscn  Cross  he  wander(>d  forth  t(>  bring  the  message  to 
the  s-iiffering  and  eniug  world." 

Introductions. 

There  ar«  some  who  feel  it  necessary  to  "re-join"  tho 
O.V.V.  They  have  travelled  far  since  they  first  discovered 
Fellowship ;  they  are  in  many  respects  new  people.  Among 
these  is  2271  (London,  W.).  Once  a  Pioncei-  sistefj  now  a 
Montessori  teacher,  siie  comes  back  to  us  with  her  applica- 
tion form  filhkl  in  again — and  differently.  We  know  she  will 
receive  a  warm  handshake. 

•■)419  (Bristol)  wishes  to  link  with  fiieiidly  spirits  at  Trow- 
bridge, where  he  expects  to  work,  and  with  others  interested 
in  gardening,  .songs,  painting,  religious  stories.  He  is  young 
;md  needing  friends. 

5421  (London^  W.),  a  language  teacher,  and  lecturer  on 
the  new  international  language  "Ro,"  will  bo  glad  to  link 
with  Fellows  anywhere,  particularly  in  Holland,  Nigeria 
and  P'fanco. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual 
subscriptions  :—E.M.  (Stony  Stratford,  os.)-  C.H.M. 
(Streathara,  2s.  (-kl.) ;  E.L.  (Geneva,  28.);  S.N.  (Larne, 
2s.  6d.);  C.S.E.  (Frickson,  B.C.,  Is.  6d.);  G-.S.S.  (Edin- 
burgh, 08.);  M.J.  (Norwich,  28.).  And  tho  following  doaa» 
tions  to  our  Stamp  and  Literature  Fund: — E.K.B.  (Wiu^ 
combe,  Ta,  0d.) ;  A. P.  (London,  W.,  Is.). 

Neighbour  Fellowship. 

There  is  quito  a  circle  of  Follows  at  Wallington  now.  Will 
they  not  link  up  together:'  4379  and  4380  are  newcomers; 
1037,  50.^5,  -jOB/,  .5389  and  657  are  older  residents. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

•j87  I.London,  W.)  is  staying  in  Bedfoixlshire  from 
August  16-30,  an<l  would  likg  'to  meet  local  F©JI»»r»k 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Disraeli  on  Parliament. 

With  the  publiciition  of  Biukle's  "liifo,"'  Disraoli  is  very 
much  in  ovi<lonce  just  now.  As  is  well  known,  he  onihothod 
much  of  his  political  i)hilosoi)hy  in  his  novels.  The  follow- 
ing extract  fioni  "('onin}?shy"  may  interest  ihosp  liahour 
leaders  who  look  upon  Parliamentarism  as  ahsolutely  the 
last  word  in  democracy;  and  Parliament  as  an  institution 
destined  to  last  for  all  time  :— 

"You  will  ohsei-ve  one  curiotis  trait  in  the  history  of  this 
country:  the  depository  of  power  is  always  unpopular;  all 
combine  against  it;  it  always  falls.  Power  was  <leposited  in 
the  great  Barons;  the  C'hnicli,  using  the  King  for  its  in- 
strument, crushjxl  the  giH'at  Barons.  Power  was  deposited 
in  the  Clhurcli;  the  King,  bribing  the  Parliament,  plundered 
the  Church.  Power  was  <lei)osite<l  in  the  King;  the  Par- 
liament, using  the  People,  behea<le<i  the  King,  i-xpelled  the 
King,  changed  the  King,  and,  finally,  for  a  King  substituted 
an  administrative  officer.  For  one  hundred  and  tifty  yeais 
Power  has  been  deposited  in  the  I'arliament,  and  for  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  it  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  unpopular.  In  WM  it  was  endeavoured,  hy  a  recon- 
struction, to  regain  the  popular  affection;  but,  in  truth,  as 
the  Parliament  then  only  made  itself  more  powerful,  it  has 
only  become  more  odious.  As  we  see  that  the  Barons,  the 
Church,  the  King,  have  in  turn  devoured  each  other,  and 
that  the  Parliament,  the  last  devourer,  lemains,  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  impression  that  this  body  also  is 
doomed  to  be  destroyed;  and  he  is  a  sagacious  statasnian 
who  may  detecrt  in  w  hat  toi  in  and  in  what  quarter  the  great 
consumer  will  arise." — "Coningsby,"  Book  IV.,  chap.  13 
(Sidonia  speaking  to  Coningsl)y). 

Corky  Describes  Tolstoy. 

Gorky,  the  Bussian  novelist,  has  written  his  reminiso.ence.s 
of  Tolstoy.  One  day  Tolstoy  suddenly  turn^l  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  religion,  speaking  of  belief  in  Go«l. 
"He  had  haidly  ever  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,"  says 
Gorky,  "and  its  seriousness  and  the  suddenness  of  it  rather 
overwhelmed  me.  I  was  silent.  ...  He  was  sitting  ()n 
the  couch  with  his  legs  drawn  up  under  him,  and  breaking 
into  a  triumphant  little  smile,  and  shaking  his  finger  at 
me,  he  said:  'You  won't  get  out  of  this  by  silence,  no.' 
And  I,  who  do  not  believe  in  God,  lookitl  at  him  for  some 
reason  very  cautiously  and  a  little  tiniidly;  I  looked  ami 
thought,  'The  man  is  godlike.'  " 

A  Prophecy. 

"And  you,  Russia  of  mine — are  you  not  also  speeding  like 
a  troika  which  nought  can  overtake?  Is  not  the  road 
smoking  beneath  your  wheels  and  the  bridges  thundering 
as  you  cross  them,  and  everything  being  left  in  the  rear, 
and"  the  spectators,  struck  with  the  portent,  halting  to 
wonder  whether  you  be  not  a  thunderbolt  launched  from 
Heaven  ? 

"What  does  that  awe-inspiring  progress  of  yours  fore- 
tell? .  .  . 

"Whither  then  are  you  speeding,  0  Russia  of  mine? 
AVhither?    Answer  me! 

"But  no  answer  comes.  .  .  .  but  rent  into  a  thousand 
shreds,  the  air  roars  past  you,  for  you  are  overtaking  the 
whole  world,  and  shall  one  clay  force  all  nations,  all  empires, 
to  stand  aside,  to  give  you  way!" — From  '(Dead  Souls," 
Nikolai  Vasilevich  Gogol. 

The  Kew  Crusaders. 

Under  the  above  heading  "The  Call"  has  this  para- 
graph :— 

"A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Counter- 
Bolshevik  Crusade  was  held  the  other  evening  at  Caxton 
Hall.  The  list  of  speakers  included  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham, the  Rev.  Coutrier-Forster,  Sir  Beniard  Pares,  and< 
Mr.  F.  Victor  Fisher." 


No  Deportations. 

The  Australian  Seamen's  Fniooi  has  decided  hy  resolu- 
tion not  to  allow  anyone  to  be  <It^ported  without  trial.  In 
accordance  with  this  tlecision,  seamen  on  tlie.  s.s.  "Nestor'' 
refusinl  to  allow  the  vessfl  to  leave  with  Father  Jergei-,  a 
Boiium  (!atholic  (ierman  priest,  whose  deportation  has  beeu 
()r<lered  l)y  the  Fedeial  .Attorney  (Jeneral. 

The  Worst  Typhus  Scourge  in  History. 

According  to  a  recent  memorandum  ilrawn  up  by  Col. 
H.  Ik  Gilciirist  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Coips, 
Polan<l  is  threatene<l  with  the  v\orst  typhus  ftn-er  epidemic 
in  the  histor.v  f)f  the  worUl.  Acute  as  is  the  suffering  ()f 
the  unfoitunati-  inhabitants  of  the  fever-strickin  areas,  a 
wider  disaster  is  threatened  by  the  conditions  which  now 
obtain  in  Poland.  Hunger  an<l  disease  know  no  bounds  of 
rac(»  or  creed  or  j)olitical  opinion,  and  if  the  epidemic  is  not 
clunked  there  is  the  probability  of  its  threatening  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

£56,000,000  Spent  in  Fighting  Russian  Republic. 

A  statement  of  expendittue  on  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions in  Russia  from  the  date  of  the  Armistice  to  March  31, 
1920,  was  issued  last  week,  in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary 
White  Paper.  It  shows  that  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
period  from  November  11,  191K,  to  October  31,  1919,  was 
£49,631 ,()()(),  and  fiom  Novend>er  1,  1919,  to  March  31, 
1920,  .£6,342,000. 

An  explanatory  note  states  that«sinee  the  statement  to 
October  31,  1919,  was  piesented  to  Pai'liament  in  November 
last,  further  information  has  become  available  regarding 
events  befoj-e  the  <late  which  calls  for  material  modification 
of  the  figures  then  given. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  the  period  since 
the  Armi.stice  until  iMaicIi  31,  1920,  is  i;r).'',,973.000. 

Topsy-Turvydom. 

Helene — What  conditions,  for  example,  do  von  call  "topsy- 
turvy"? 

Loth — For  example,  it  is  topsy-turvy  when  the  man  who 
works  b.v  the  sweat  of  his  brow  goes  hungry,  and  the  idler 
is  permitted  to  live  in  superfluity.  It  is  topsy-turvy  to 
punish  murder  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  i-eward  murder  in 
time  of  war.  It  is  topsv-turvy  to  de.spise  the  hangman,  and 
oneself  to  swagger  around,  as  the  .soldiers  do,  with  an  in- 
strument for  slaying  men  slung  proudly  at  the  side.  Con- 
ceivably, the  hangman  who  does  it  with  an  axe  might  be 
stoned.  Then  it  is  topsy-turvy  to  have  as  the  State  religion 
the  religion  of  Christ,  this  religion  of  endurance,  forgiveness 
and  love,  and  at  the  same  time  to  'train  whole  nations  to 
complete  mutual  extermination.  These  are  a  few  instances 
among  millions,  which  you  must  consider.  It  would  mean 
too  much  trouble  to  take  you  through  them  all.  Y'ou  are 
sure  to  see  them  soon. — ^From  Gerhardt  Hauptmann's  social 
drama  "Der  Sonnenaufgang." 


INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  CONFERENCE. 

The  First  Intejnational  "Ro  Language"  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  August  10.  Ro  is  tlu^ 
work  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Foster,  M.A.  Ro  is  a  language  con- 
structed entirely  on  the  "Classification  of-  Ideas  System" 
as  advocated  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Ro  Diction- 
ary, 50c.,  from  Ro  Pub.  Co.,  Marietta. 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  applying  for  Wilfred  Wellock's  services  friends  art- 
asked  to  write  Miss  Brown  at  the  "firusader"  Office  and 
not  Mr.  Wellock  himself  as  announced  last  week. 
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The  Outlook. 


THE  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  authorise  their 
(lelef?ate.s  to  conclude  peace  with  Russia  has 
a  suspicious  look,  and  su«,rg-ests  Allied 
influence.  If  these  suspicions  are  correct  it  is 
another  stage  in  the  lono;  process  of  procrastination 
bv  which  the  Allied  militarists  are  befoolin<?  Lnbour 
Mr  Lloyd  George  is  credited  with  being  the  tool 
of  the  Churchillians.  .Matters  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  his  honour  can  be  saved  only  by 
resolute  opposition  even  at  the  nsk  of  his  political 
career. 


T 


HE  "Nation,"  in   a  powerful  article  on  the 
"Irish  Republic,"  says:  — 

'The  central  fact  of  the  present  situation  in  Ireland  is 
that  an  Irish  Republic  exists.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
it'--  That  is  the  proJ)lom  which  confronts  His  Majesty  s 
Ministers.  There  never  has  l>een  a  situation  like  it  in 
Ireland  before.  Ireland  now  posse?ses  a  democratically 
Heotfid  Parliament,  Dail  Eireann,  with  a  Cabinet  respon- 
sible to  it  It  boasts,  in  the  Irish  Volunteers,  both  of  an 
armv  and  a  police  force.  It  has  set  up  courts  with  benches 
of  ra'agistrates,  before  which  the  Kieat  majority  of  litigants 
now  bring  their  disputes.  In  other  words,  Ireland  is  this 
year  not  only  a  nation  but  a  State.    Her  constitutional 


machine  mav  be  still  only  in  the  making,  but  it  is  already 
sutficientlv  "complete  to  insure  almost  perfect  order  in 
every  part  of  the  south  and  west  whidi  has  not  been  re- 
duced to  chaos  by  the  military  and  the  police. 
It  is  against  this  organisation  of  the  national  life 
of  Ireland  that  additional  troops  are  being  sent, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  which  powers  are  being 
largerly  granted  the  impotent  Castle  authorities! 

The^e  are  the  means  sought  to  prevent  Ireland 
becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  this  country  ! 
Could  madness  go  further? 


TEERE  will  be  trouble  with  the  miners  at  the 
end  of  August  \inless  their  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  14s.  2d.  a  ton  on  domestic  coal 
and  an  increase  of  2s.  a  day  in  wages  is  met. 
Smillie  told  the  Minister  of  Labour,  "If  you  will 
give  me  all  the  miners  to  manage  I  will  get  you  a 
far  greater  outpat."  But  then  it  is  iiot  "a  far 
greater  output"  that  matters  to  t-he  Government, 
so  mucli  as  the  control  of  the  mines  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  profits  from  their  working. 


THE  miners  of  the  Rbur  district  appear  to  be 
determined  to  have  their  own  say  as  to'  the 
Allies'  demand  for  an  increased  output. 
The  Miners'  International  will  meet  at  Geneva  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  tackle 
resolutely  this  attempt  of  French  and  British  and 
German  Capitalists  to  conscript  labour. 


AN  interesting  chapter  in  political  Itistory  might 
be  written  on  the  way  in  wkicb  each  fresh 
opponent  of  the  Government  is  represented 
as  worse  than  the  last.  During  the  war  the 
resource/^  of  the  vocabulary  were  exhausted  in 
anathematising  "the  Hun."  To-day  it(  looks  as 
though  we  were  not  unwilling  to  utilise  German 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Greater  Evil 
— Russia — in  her  place.  To-morrow  we  shall  be 
told  that  bad  as  are  the  Bolsheviks  they  are  nothing 
to  the  terrible  Sinn  Feiners.  And  the  British  Public 
follows  these  transmutations  of  the  Devil  with  its 
usual  gullibility. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Fridiiy.  Auausi  Oilt  f 


^  Sacred  and 
Secular. 


The  controversy 
aow  proceeding  iks 
to  whether  games 
should  be  allowed 
In  public  parks  on 
Sundays  is  only 
one  instance  ot 
the  breaking  down 
of  the  partitions, 
so  rigorously  pre- 
served by  our  ioretutliev;*.  between  the  sacred  and 
ih*  (UM.  u.lav. 

The  uHWiult  OH  tlie^ie  barriers  has  come,  of  course, 
luuinly  fi-om  the  secular  world.  Although  the  en- 
croaciimeuts  on  religious  habits  have  been  urged 
frequently  m  the  name  of  a  religious  humanitanan- 
L*m,  it  cannot  be  seriously  said  that  tlie  crowd  of 
pleasure  Heekiors  who  fill  our  trains  and  trams  on  a 
Sunday  have  revolted  against  the  customs  of  their 
fathers  under  a  strong  religious  impulse.  Suburbia 
doea  not  play  tennis  on  the  first  day  ot  the  week  be- 
cause it  believes  there  is  some  mystic  value  in 
racquets.  John  Smith  does  not  sit  in  his  back-yard 
reading  divorce  cases  in  the  Sunday  paper  because 
the  strong  religious  bent  of  his  mind  makes  him 
.iivertie  to  spending  time  on  the  Bible.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  disbelief  in  the  sacred  character 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  due  to  our  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  the  sacredness  of  Town  Halls,  Elemen- 
taxy  Schools,  and  Railway  Stations. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  the 
movement  referred  to  indicates  the  conquest  of  tiic 
sacred  hy  the  secular. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  has  no  value.  On 
the  contrary  it  has  performed  a  very  great  service. 
It  has,  once  for  all,  abolished  the  imaginary  line 
between  sacred  and  secular.  It  has  broken  down 
the  barrier  between  tha  two.  It  has  cleared  the 
way  for  the  conquest  of  the  secular  by  the  sacred. 

The  critic  who  complains  of  the  artificial  dualism 
by  which  life  has  been  divided  can  scarcely  com- 
plain if  the  tables  are  now  tunied  on  him,  and  if 
the  flood  of  a  new  religious  movement  avails  itself 
of  the  broken  baniei^  to  invade  the  se<-ular  sphere. 
If,  having  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  thea- 
trical performances  on  Sunday,  he  sees  the  Church 
exploiting  the  draonatic  instinct  for  her  own  pur- 
pose^j,  he  cannot  grumble.  If,  having  supported 
the  Sunday  newspaper  with  its  putrid  selection  of 
the  week's  crime-s,  he  finds  a  religious  note  creeping 
into  the  columns  of  his  favourite  yellow  journal" 
he  mu.st  accept  the  consequences  of  his  iconoclasm! 
It,  having  set  up  statues  of  secular-minded  generals 
and  politicians  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  finds 
crucifixes  adorning  the  street  corners',  he  cannot 
raise  objection.  If,  having,  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  subjected  the  Christian  Conscience  to  secular 
Inbunals,  he  now  finds  the  Christian  Conscience 
cnticising  the  claims  of  the  State,  it  i.8  his  own  fault 


The  Church  has  accepted  (his  invasion,  on 
whole,  veiT  tamely.    It  has  been  content,  for 
most  part,  with  a  defensive  attitude.    It  ha 
sought  to  extend  the  range  of  its  authority 
has  been  content  with  attempting  to  preserve 
it  regarded  as  its  own  special  reserve.  But 
world  lias  driven  it  into  a  coraer.    It  has  fil 
one  bit  after  another  of  its  territory.    The  S 
has  all  but  cajiluieti  it  completely.      But  ev 
worm  will  turn.    Even  the  Church  may  cea 
act  merely  on  tlie  defensive.      Even  ecclesias' 
may  some  day  stop  apologising   for  Christian; 
Irrellgion  has  become  so  conventional  that  it 
lost  all  its  advcnturousness.      Already  it  soun 
little  heroic  to  hear  someone  confess  that  he  go 
Church.     Organised   Christianity   has  becom, 
generally  uni»oi)ular  that  I  find  myself,  from  s„ 
love  of  foilorn  h()j)es  and  losing  causes,  defend!^ 
it.    Agnosticism  and  the  other  isms  have  becoin 
so  conventional  that  they  are  almost  unbearable. 
^  That    means    that    the   tide    must   soon  tun 
Christian  men  and  women  will  no  longer  be  confer 
to  defend  public  parks  on  Sundays  from  brass  bands 
they  will  be  wanting  to  turn  private   parks  int 
public  property  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  for  the  res 
of  the  week.    Tliey  may  not  only  desire  to  separat 
Church  and  State;  they  may  want  the  Church  t 
capture  the  State.    Instead  of  merely  resisting  th 
encroachments  of  s«»cular  educationalists,  they"ma' 
claim  the  whole,  educational  system  for  the  triuninj 
of  the  child  in  Christian  piinciples.      There  is  ni 
saying  wluit  they  may  not  do.    They  are  curioa 
people.    They  are  never  moie  alive  than  when  the' 
seem  dead.    Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  laugj 
quietly  to  themselves  in  a  peculiar  way  as  thougl 
t  hey  had  become  i)ossessed  of  some  secret  of  victor}' 
The  world  must  look  to  its  laurels.    It  has  brokei 
down  all  (he  defences  of  tlie  Church.    I  am  inclinec 
to  think  that  before  long  the  Church  may  find  thf 
f)reaches  that  have  been  made  in  its  walls  very  con- 
venient for  issuing,  in  challenging   and  m'ilitanl 
niood,  on  a  woild  grown  weak  with  the  fumes  of 
Its  own  vzcton-.  ^HE  TRAMP. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

OPEN-UR   MI8SI0N._We    aro    in    very   gieat  uei 
ot    adtlitjunal    sp<»ak<>i-.s,    especiaUv    during    August,  as 
soycial  ot  our  re<ru!ar  bclpeis  are  eithei"  resting  or  holding 
missions  in  differ^it  parts  of  the  countiT.    The  following 
meetings  have  been  arranged  :— FRIDAY,  Angust  Cth  At 
6.30  pan..  Maible  Arch:  Alfred  Cordell.  Dorothic  Strevenn, 
Jiasil  Tntton;  at  8   p.m.,    Walthamstow,  Hoe   8t  •  Rw 
Reginald  Horens™.  .  SATURDAY,  7th  :-At  8  p.m.,'  Ealing 
otf'  "'i""''''  ''^  ^^xford  Road:  Alfred  CordeU.  SUN. 
I^Al,  8th:— At  no<)D,  T<vton stone.  Tlie  Green  Man:  AIfro<l 
Cordell     MONDAY    9t!.  :_At  8   p.m.,  Leytonstone,  Thr 
Green  Man :  Rov.  1{.  W.  Horensen.    TUESDAY,  10th :— At 
b.30  p.m.    Marl>le  Arch:  Alfred  Cordell,  Dorotliie  Strevcns- 
at  S  p.m.,  1-orest  Gate,  G.E.R.  Station:  H.  W.  Hancock  E 
Uakesuat  8  p.nu.  Clapton,  corner  of  Kenninghall  Rd  and 
I  ppor  Clapton  Rd. :  Rev.  Fiank  Fiucham    H    W  Gre«n 
WEDNESDAY,  llth:-At  8  p.m.,  Catford,  outside  the  tS 
Hail:  Rev.  Frank  tincliam,  Horace  Fuller;  THURSDAY 
12th  .-—At  C.30  p.m.,  Marble  Aroh:  Rev.  Frank  Finoham! 
Dorothie  Strcvens;  at  8  p.m..  Kentish  Town,   corner  of 
Leigh  ton  Rd.  and  Kentish  Tow  n  Rd. :  Alfred  Cordell  J  B 
Vu'-^'-  ^Rtl^AY.  13th:  -Marble  Arch  :  Alfred  Cor 

(icll,  Dorothie  Strevcns;  Walthamstow,  Hoc  St.  -  Rev  R  W 
Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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Holiday  Grumbles. 

By  W.  .J.  CHAMBER LAIX. 


I  am  scribbling'  this  page  off  wliile  beiug  rushed 
away  from  the  smoke  and  grime  of  the  city  for  a 
brief  spell  amid  the  healthier  atmosphere  of  the 
X.E.  coast.  Luckily  1  have  just  managed  to  beat 
Superman  Geddes  by  taking  return  tickets  at  the  old 
rate — that  means  much  to  one  who  works  tor  'causes' 
these  days  !  But  I  liave  an  additional  reason  for 
being  pleased  \\ith  myself  at  getting  away  before 
tlie  Bank  Holiday  crowds  gather  at  the  stations  and 
tram  and  bus  termini  and  spill  over  into  motor  lor- 
ries and  donkey-carts  and  every  other  imaginable 
conveyance.  I  liave  missed  one  of  the  most  depress- 
ing sights  of  modern  indirstrialism — the  da^-tvi}) 
proletarian  scramble. 


""Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down?" 

I  don't  know.  But  Lamb's  soulful  query  comes 
to  my  mind  eveiy  time  I  stand  and  watch  the  seetli- 
ing-  masses  of  perspiring  working-class  humanity 
returning  from  a  day's  "pleasure"  at  lioliday  time. 
The  Frenchman  who,  some  time  in  the  17th  century, 
recorded  the  fact  that  "the  English  take  their 
pleasures  sadly,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,"  would  merely  need  to  i)ut  a  fairly  strong- 
adjective  before  tlie  word  "sadly"  in  order  to  make 
his  description  up-to-date  .so  far  as  the  average 
working-class  "holiday"  is  concerned. 


Surely  there  is  nothing  on  earth  quite  so  depress- 
ing as  the  English  Bank  Holiday  crowd.  Oh,  yes  ! 
I  know  there  are  exceptions;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  nice  exceptions.  (Ugh  !  Those 
smelly,  bad-beer-and-worse-"baccy"  crowds!)  The 
unseemly  scramble  for  the  cars  and  trains,  the  utter 
wretchedness  of  Bank  lioliday  day-trip  travelling; 
tlie  packed  eating  houses,  with  their  weak  tea  and 
strong  charges;  the  general  air  of  "For-IIeaven 's- 
sake-let-us-get-home-again  !"  about  everybody;  all 
these  things  and  a  thousand  other  "holiday"  abomi- 
nations conspire  to  make  the  workers'  "day-off"  a 
body-and-soul-wearying  ordeal — especially  for  the 
womenfolk — rather  than  a  pleasure. 


1  feel  this  holiday  business  rather  keenly,  not  for 
pcisonal  reasons,  but  because  it  seems  to  show  \ip 
the  inequality  of  our  social  order  more  glaringly 
than  most  things  that  are  looked  upon  as  "inevit- 
able," or  as  "acts  of  God,"  or  whatever  the  anti- 
Socialists  happen  to  think  of  at  the  moment.  While 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  have  to  be  content 
with  these  wretched  "day-off"  holidays,  or  at  the 
most  one  week  out  of  the  52  (which  usually  does 
them  no  earthly  good,  because  by  the  time  they 
have  begun  to  recover  from  the  evil  effects  of  get- 
ting to  the  dear  and  nasty  boarding-house  at  a  dear 


aiul  nasty  sea-side-  resort,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
return  journey),  the  pi'ivileged  few  find  it  essential 
io  their  existence  to  take  at  least  a  couple  of  months' 
holiday  f)ut  of  every  twelve,  and  to  slip  oft'  for  "long- 
wcek-(Muts"  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 


The  very  sight  of  a  first-class  carriage  at  holiday 
times  makes  me  feel  that  I  want  io  go  in  and  com- 
l)el  tlie  occupants  to  prove  their  title  to  travel  in 
luxury  w  hile  the  people  of  common  clay  are  herded 
foui  feen  in  a  compartment  in  the  next  coach.  (Con- 
found it  !  Even  as  I  wn'ite  our  carriag'e  is  invaded 
by  a  crcnvd  of  people  who  seem  to  inxA^e  strucdc  our 
brilliant  idea,  of  "getting  away  from  the  crowd!" 
And  here  we  are,  packed  like  sardines  before  we 
have  been  an  hour  on  our  journey.) 


I"ve  got  a  distinct  grudge  against  Providence, 
too,  in  this  matter.  I  can't  quite  grasp  the  pro- 
])Osition  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  satisfactory 
working  of  this  planet  in  the  solar  system  a  few 
mortals  have  been  picked  out  from  the  general 
crush  of  launanity  so  that  they  may  provide  the 
picture  i)apers  with  more  or  less  "charming" 
j)hotos  of  Lady  Footlight  de  Bung  sunning  herself  in 
the  South  of  France,  or  Lord  Knowsoo  climbing 
the  Alps.  But  there,  I  am  a  pei^verse  creature; 
and,  after  all,  if  them  asses — I  beg  their  pardon! 
the  musses,  I  mean — prefer  to  have  it  so,  why 
should  I  concern  mvself  in  the  matter? 


These  wicked  agitators  .  .  .  .  ! 


The  man  in  the  corner  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  about  the  increased  fares.  I  replied  that 
I  would  prefer  not  to  think  about  them.  He.  had 
been  reading  the  "Chronicle,"  which  was  bought 
for  a  falmlous  sum  by  a  few  sui)porters  of  tlie 
Coalition  Oovernment  in  order  to  secure  at  least  one 
big  "dope"  machine  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  wdien 
that  gentleman  upset  Northcliffe  by  calling  him 
a  grasshopper.  I  told  the  man  in  the  corner  that 
T  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  fares  are  going  up. 
He  glared  at  me  over  his  spectacles.  "I  suppose 
\  ou're  one  of  the  idle  rich  !"  he  snorted  indignantlv. 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  daringly,  "I've  got  quite  £o  left, 
and  I  think  work  is  horribly  degrading!" 

He  gl;ri-(  d  some  more."  I  don'ti  understand  you," 
he  complained.  "What  d'yer  mean  by  being  glad 
the  fares  are  going  xip?" 

"How  did  you  vote  last  election?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  voted  for  the  Coalition  .  .  .  ."  he 
began. 

"That's  why  I'm  glad!"  I  broke  in,  wickedly. 
And  then  I  was  left  to  finish  this  page  in  peace, " 
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Editorial  Oommwiitationt 

To  the  Editor, 
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London,  E.C.4. 

Hate  of  Subscription  : 
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The  Illusion  of  the  Plateau. 

There  is  a  seuso  in  wliicli,  at  tbe  present  time, 
tlie  political  and  industrial  situation  is  quiet.  That 
is  to  say  the  customaiy  disturbances  continue. 
The  abnormal  has  become  the  normal.  Political 
trickery,  the  betrayal  of  racial  lights,  such 
as  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  initiation  of  new 
wars  in  some  part  of  the  globe,  have  become  so 
much  a  normal  part  of  our  existence  that  their 
continuance  raises  no  comment.  The  universality 
of  the  evils  now  at  work  shields  them  from  observa- 
tion. Travellers  on  a  plateau  scarcely  notice  their 
elevation  because  the  whole  landscape  is  at  the  same 
level.  It  is  the  illusion  of  the  plateau  that  afflicts 
us  to-day. 

The  Mystic  Vision. 

We  must  fight   against  the   familiarity  that 
breeds  indifference.      Again  and  again  we  must 
revisit  the  mystic  haunts  of  the  Ideal,  refreshing 
our  jaded  minds  with  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  ' 

From  that  experience  we  shall  emerge  with  the 
eyes  of  the  child  in  tlie  fairy  story,  who  beheld  the 
nakedness  of  the  King  while  all  others  pretended 
that  he  was  royally  arrayed.  Except  for  those 
who  keep  constantly  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  sight  of 
what  actually  is  will  come  to  be  accepted  as  normal 
and  right. 

Idealism  and  Realism. 

But  the  price  of  keeping  alive  in  our  minds  the 
contrast  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Man  is  a  heavy  one.  The  idealist  who 
is  also  a  realist  c-an  maintain  both  his  idealism  and 
realism,  only  at  the  cost  of  agony  of  soul.  Yet  to 
suiTender  either  to  the  other  and  thus  lose  the  force 
of  the  contrast,  is  to  reduce  oneself  to  spiritual 
impotence.  It  is  in  the  clash  of  that  contrast  that 
those  sparks  of  the  soul  are  struck,  by  which  the 
evil  in  the  world  is  burned  up. 


WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

Applications  for  Wilfred  Wellock's  services 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Brown,  "The 
Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  London,  E,C. 


"Truth's  True. " 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  our  poc 
attempts  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  think  it  waf 
Browning  who  said  "Truth's  true,  the  fault  is  ii 
the  prover." 

One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  Morel's  new  book 
"Thoughts  on  Prison,  Peace  and  the  AV'ar,"  is  th( 
one  entitled  "The  men  who  inclined  their  hearts. 'i 

In  Morel's  writing  and,  in  fact,  in  the  writing  o 
many  of  the  men  who  have  suffered  because  thej 
"inclined  their  hearts,"  there  is  a  wonderful 
absence  of  bitterness. 

But  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  the  action  oi 
many  of  those  who  hoped  to  mow  down  the  Gennam 
was  a  matter  of  conviction  also. 

I  heard  a  parson,  who  is  a  B.A.— and  therefor* 
presumably  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  replj 
in  answer  to  the  question  "as  to  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  leave  God  out  of  the  war, 
since  the  Germans  were  praying  for  victory  and  th( 
Allies  also  praying  for  victory":  — 

"But  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Germans  wew 
praying  for  victory  for  Germans.  They  may  hav( 
been  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  our  caus^ 
and  been  praying  for  victory  for  us." 

The  furious  fighting  and  the  air  raids,  then,  wen 
only  camouflage ! 

When  educated  men  talk  like  this,  what  is  th< 
man  in  the  street  to  do  ? 

I  listened  at  an  open-air  meeting  recently  to  a 
Unionist  Association  speaker.  Answering  a  ques- 
tion about  the  League  of  Nations,  he  said,  "While 
men  are  men  there  will  always  be  war.  A  strong 
powerful  Navy  is  better  than  any  League  of 
Nations."  Ilis  flashing  eyes  and  the  force  wit 
which  he  delivered  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  tc 
him  this  was  really  a  matter  of  conviction.  And 
the  crowd  cheered  and  obviou.sly  agreed  witli  him 
I  heard  one  man  mutter,  ''Very  sensible!  veiy 
sensible"  ! 

It  is  only  a  rumour  then,  that  the  Nation  is  tired 
of  war,  and  that  the  people  would  refuse  again  to 
fight! 

"Truth's  true,  the  fault  is  in  the  prover." 

It  is  surely  necessary  for  Crusaders  to  double  theii 
efforts  to  spread  their  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Goodwill 
amongst  all  Nations. 

Our  2/G  fund  for  sending  specimen  copies  to 
friends  is  still  open.    Can  you  help? 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


He  who  desires,  but  acts  not,  breeds  pestilence.—^ 

Bl*AKE, 


k 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


The  Press  ba,s  been  <4:ettiug'  called  over  tlie  coals, 
notice.  Une  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Juited  Methodist  Conference  was  not  in  the  vein  of 
iraise ;  indeed,  it  sufjgested  that  there  no  less 
hau  a  Press  boycott  to  be  overcome  by  religious 
•odies  holding  meetings.  The  mover  of  the  resolu- 
iou  afKrmed  that  as  tar  as  the  London  Press  is  cou- 
erued  there  is  a  settled  policy  of  ignoring  the  pro- 
eedings  of  religious  organisations,  and  even  in 
ases  where  reports  appear,  these  are  likely  to  be 
uite  inadequate,  or  misleading.  The  "Methodist 
.'imes,"  holding  that  this  charge  against  the  Press 
3  largely  justified,  goes  on  to  make  some  spirited 
omments,  and,  after  saying  that  great  newspaper 
malgamations  to-day  threaten'  the  freedom  and 
ttorality  of  journalism,  it  carries  the  question  on  a 
tatre  further,  and  asks  whether  boycott  is  practised 
'me  religious  journals.  It  remurkf;,  for  example, 
..  L  the  hard-hitting  address  given  the  other  day  by 
Jean  Inge  on  Christian  unity  was  entirely  ignored 
'V  Anglican  weekly  newspapers. 

iu  us,  all  this  is  very  interesting  reading.  We 
ire  happy  to  see  the  United  Methodist  Conference, 
ind  the  "Methodist  Times,"  so  stiiTed  up  about  the 
rays  of  the  Press.       We  have  experienced  those 
s  ourselves,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  "boycott" 
must  confess  that  we  see  nothing  to  choose  be- 
■n  the  secular  and  the  religious  journal.  And 
I  wish  to  take  this  excellent  opportunity  to  point 
)ut  that  the  "boycott"  includes  many  subjects.  It 
8  not  only  a  question  of  religious  meetings,  which, 
jy  the  way,  are  often  not  worth  reporting — it  is  a 
{uestion  of  a  much  wider  failure  to  report  fairly, 
md  to  give  room  to  facts  and  arguments  considered 
luvenient.    Take,  as  one  instance,  the  case  of 
U'reat  railway  strike  last  year.   What  chance  did 
Press,  even  the  religious  Press,  give  the  reader 
earnestly  desired  to  know  the  facts?   The  aver- 
paper  gave  him  no  chance  whatcA^er.    It  was  not 
ii  luirmony  with  its  general  policy  that  its  readers 
■ihould  be  informed  of  the  truth.    The  readers  know 
the  truth  now  ;  l)ut  at  the  moment  of  trouble,  when 
it  was  imimrlant  lhat  they  should  know,  they  were 
allowed  to.    The  same  policy  of  boycott  and 
(■presentation  was  carried  on  for  many  months 
it  Russia  ;  and  it  is  not  over  yet.    In  fact  it  may 
;iid  that  the  methods  of  the  Press,  with  the  es- 
•if)n  of  a  paper  here  and  there,  are  deliberately 
ulated  to  deceive  the  man  in  the  street,  and  to 
f  him  without  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
nation  of  a  sound  judgment  about  anything  that 
ly  matters.    It  is  a  most  serious  question,  this 
he  controlled  and  manipulated  Press.    And  it 
licH  to  religious   journalism  as  well  as  to  the 
■I-  kind  of  paper.    I  only  wish  that  the  public, 
also  the  i)eople  within  the  churches,  could  be 
ie  to  realise  just  what  is  being  done  to  them  day 
lay,  and  week  by  week.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
I  the  prevailing  policy  among  newspapers  is  a 
ve  social  menace.    It  is  rapidly  reducing  the 


whole  country  to  a  thoroughly  dangerous  condition 
of  ignorance  and  mis-information.  A  people  fed  on 
lies  and  half-truths,  while  they  tread  the  perilous 
paths  which  emerge  from  a  great  war,  are  in  a 
pretty  hopele.ss  case. 

After  what  I  have  just  written,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
remark  on  the  open  and  fair-minded  comments  re- 
cently made  by  the  "Church  Times"  regarding  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  One-sided  views  and  the 
wilful  suppression  of  facts,  are  what  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to,  but  the  "Church  Times"  prints  the 
following  j)aragraph: — "Our  observations  last  week 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland  have  called  forth  strong 
expressions  of  approval  and  disapproval.  The  latter 
predominate.  Indeed,  some  of  our  correspondents 
do  not  scruple  to  accuse  us  of  condoning  the  recent 
murders  in  Ireland.  And  all  this  because  we  dared 
to  state,  what  should  be  common  knowledge,  that 
law  ajid  order  prevail  where  Sinn  Fein  rules.  We 
would  further  point  out  that  the  Sinn  Fein  Courts  of 
Justice  are  resorted  to  not  only  by  Republicans  but 
by  Unionists  and  Protestants,  for  the  easily  under- 
stood reason  that  in  them  justice  is  administered 
promptly  and  damages  are  recovered  expeditiously. 
That  all  this  is  very  distasteful  to  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive has  been  shown  by  many  topsy-turvj''  proceed- 
ings, as,  for  example,  when  recently  at  a  race  meet- 
ing at  which  the  Volunteer  Police  wei*e  keeping 
order  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  came  on  the 
scene,  arrested  the  'police,'  and  set  free  their  bag 
of  drunkards,  swindlers,  and  pickpockets.  All  this 
is  not  to  say  that  Sinn  Fein  is  in  itself  admirable. 
Our  point  now,  as  before,  is  to  suggest  with  all 
proper  humility,  that  Irishmen  are  capable  of  self- 
government  and  have  shown  themselves  good 
organisers  and  administrators "  in  most  ditficult  cir- 
cumstancejs !"  I  feel  moved  to  add  the  tag: — "Other 
papers  please  copy."  How  much  easier  it  would  be 
for  us  to  go  forward,  if  a  few  plain  truths  were  thus 
stated  in  all  the  newspapers  we  read. 

I  cull  an  interesting  note  from  the  "Challenge." 
It  tells  how  in  Leeds  a  movement  has  been  begun, 
called  the  United  (Jhristian  Campaign.  For  some 
months  a  joint  committee  of  Anglican  and  Free 
Church  ministers  has  been  meeting  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  combining  to  present  Christianity 
afresh  to  the  whole  people.  They  want  first  of  all 
to  make  people  talk  and  think  about  Christianity. 
They  have  issued  a  leaflet,  headed  "Chi'ist  or 
Chaos,"  and  they  are  about  to  approach  the  various 
groups  which  make  up  the  city's  life.  They  are 
seeking  to  meet  the  university  and  other  educational 
bodies,  including  l)oth  teachers  and  students;  the 
various  social,  professional,  and  business  circles  of 
the  city  ;  the  factories  and  workshops  ;  the  employers 
and  the  employed;  making  use  of  the  existing- 
organisations  wherever  they  can  secure  an  invitation 
for  a  speaker.  The  president  of  this  new  movement 
is  the  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
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Towards  a  Christian  Intertvational. 


Away  in  the  pine  woods  at  Biltlioveu,  Holland, 
.some  sixty  people  met  last  week  in  confeienee  as 
to  common  action  on  belialf  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

As  one  who  was  there,  1  should'  like  to  give 
friends  some  broad  impressions  of  what  happened. 

Let  us  imagine  our  friends  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Boeke, 
in  (.ompauy  with  their  "iirotherhood  in  (Mirist," 
spending  themselves  in  ])repaiation  for  our  arrival 
and  putting  into  final  order  tlieir  wondei  ful  Brother- 
hood House,  built  specially  to  house  suidi  a 
Conference  as  oms. 

Certainly  notliing  failed  us.  AA'e  had  men  s  and 
women's  dormitories,  a  writing  room,  a  Conference 
JlaH,  a  huge  tent  for  meaLs,  a  library  of  active 
service  literature,  and  a  cow  bell  to  ring  us  all  to 
order. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  make  people  from  seventeen 
different  nations  feel  at  home.  But  pitched 
together  as  we  were — from  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Holland,  I'rance,  Finland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  India,  .Japan, 
U.S.A.,  Norway,  Scotland,  Italy — we  ceased  to  l)e 
stranger,s  almost  immediately. 

Let  me  say  as  regards  the  Conference  itself,  that 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  we  did  not  really  get 
to  grips.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  hearing  reports  (with  translations)  from  the 
different  countries,  and  partly  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  Conference  was  over  arranged. 
A  distinct  want  of  freedom  was  felt,  and  there  weie 
anxious  hoiirs  when  it  almost  seemed  as  though  wo 
should  never  (juite  get  into  a  working  unit}'. 

But  it  was  so  evident  that  men  and  women  had 
come  together  to  reach  one  another  at  all  costs,  that 
we  did  find,  in  a  Statement  made  by  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  Representatives,  a  most  wonderful 
sense  of  unity.  This  vStatement  will  be  published 
in  due  course. 

The  points  at  issue  were,  firstly,  as  to  whether 
the  programme  of  the  Conference  should  be  settled 
by  the  Committee  and  the  speeches  limited  to  some 
set  time,  or  whether  the  Conference  should  be  open 
quite  freely  under  what  some  felt  to  be  a ,  more 
direct  sense  of  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  secondly,  whether  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national was  to  be  i)rimarily  in  the  nature  of 
"reconstruction" — "Hilfsarbeit"  as  the  Germans 
expressed  it,  or  an  eiiort  to  stand  in  with  the 
struggling  peoples  in  their  endeavour  to  win  a  full 
and  free  life — to  .spiritualise  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  seek  by  every  possible  effort  to  stand  for 
truth  and  justice  without  the  use  of  violence. 

It  was  clear  that  some  representatives  from 
various  countries  felt  keenly  on  the  point  that  the 
Message  of  the  Christian  International  must  include 
a  very  practical  stand  against  the  present  Social 
order  of  private  Capitalism. 


This  was  made  quite  clear  in  the  Statement,  and 
after  that,  tini«  was  given  to  sj'inpathetic  considera- 
tion of  the  ghastly  conditions  in  the  suffering 
countries,  to  educational  problems  and  wide 
discussions . 

One  of  the  most  moving  moments  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  when  Fran  Keinath,  u  Labour  leader  from 
Dortmund,  who  is  alone  amongst  her  Socialist 
Comrades  in  refusing  the  methods  of  violence,! 
challenged  us  all  to  face  the  position  in  Europe  with 
our  ('hrislian  Message.  She  swept  down  upon  its 
like  some  avalanche  of  reality,  and  after  Kees  Boeke 
had  given  the  English  translation,  ^lonsieur 
Revoyre,  a  French  ('x-Priest,  asked  permissiou  to 
<ran.siate,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  held  up  iu.s 
hand  to  Frau  Keina*th  in  token  of  unity.  The 
spiritual  atmo.sphere  could  be  felt,  and  after  silence,, 
wo  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  German  together. 

"Crusader''  leaders  will  be  much  interested  im 
knowing  that  in  private  conversation  I  found  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  and  true  work  which  Wilfred 
Welloc  k  has  been  doing  in  Gei  many  and  Austria. 
He  has  made  a  deep  spiritual  impression,  and  the 
"Crusader"  is  eagerly  looked  for,  not  only  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  in  other  countries.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  thatthrougli  the  "Crusader'^ 
we  have  work  of  real  International  importance  to  do,^ 

'J'here  was  no  time  at  the  Conference  for  any 
definite  discussion  of  the  CO.  Movement,  but  I 
got  all  I  wanted  in  private  and  group  chat  with 
Heir  G.  AV.  Meyer. 

He  is  an  ex-officer  in  the  German  army,  who 
sent  his  resignation  after  the  signing  of  the  Brest- 
Ldtovsk  Treaty.  He  escaped  and'  was  finall.v 
captured  by  the  English,  and  interned  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

He  is  now  leading  a  CO.  Movement  in  Germany, 
and   has  secured  over  2,000  signatures.     He  is 
anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  organisations  in 
other  countries,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
unite  on  a  common  basis. 

The  ])aper  he  sends  out  for  signature  includes  a 
personal  iiroiuise  to  refuse  to  take  up  aims  in 
International  and  civil  warfare,  to  refuse  to  make 
munitions,  and  to  refuse  to  put  money  into  Wai 
Bonds. 

Hen-  Meyer  was  intensely  interested,  as  were 
other  Germans,  in  hearing  of  the  Christian  Peact 
Crusade,  and  tlie  Women's  Peace  Crusade,  of  whidi 
they  were  in  entire  ignorance. 

"We  were  told  in  Germany,"  said  a  Gonnan 
school-mistress,  that  all  the  women  in  England  criec 
out:  "My  country,  right  or  wrong!" 

Ilerr  Meyer  is  anxious  that  I  should  go  ta| 
Germany  to  speak  for  our  common  cause. 

T.  W.  W, 
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VI.— DRIFT.   OR   milECT  ACTION. 

During'  the  last  tew  years,  and  pai  tiLularly  since 
e  close  ot  the  war,  the  workers  of  "^^>sten^  Europe, 
it  more  especially  of  Britaiu,  Lave  had  a  great 
■al  to  say  about  the  right  of  self-determination, 
iey  have  demanded  that  right  for  all  peoples,  and 
iTP  even  protested  against  measures  whicli  were 
<  denial.    One  would  think  that  such  right  meant 
very  great  deal  to  them",  yet,  apart  from  almost 
leless  votes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  consists  of. 
Perhaps  my  idea  of  what  a  man's  life  should  be 
an  absurd  one.    But  I  must  confess  that  it  always 
enied  to  me  that  self-detenniuation  implied  the 
srlit  of  disposing  of  the  twenty  four  hours  in  each 
'  -iven  day,  of  saying,  for  instance,  how  many, 
,  .vhicli  of  those  hours  shall  be  spent  in  work, 
)W  many  in  education,  in  play,  etc.,  etc. 
But  I  find  I  am  wrong  in  all  this.  Having 
arched  the  subject  to  its  roots,  I  discover  that  self- 
uiination  means  the  right  of  sending  a  man  to 
minster  to  talk  about  things  and  to  accept  the 
'cisions  of  stronger  and  subtler  men.    At  any  rate 
has  meant  little  more  to  the  workers  of  Britain 
T  a  verj-  long  time,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
•e  extremely  discontented.      And  the  reason  they 
■e  discontented  is  tliat  they   do  things  eveiy  day 
•  don't  want  to  do,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do 
-  they  badly  want  to  do.      Many  of  them, 
ik't'd,  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  room  in 
hich  to  dispose  of  tlieir  tired  limbs  when  their 
vy's  work  is  completed. 

The  otlier  evening  I  got  amongst  a  group  of 
ithusiastic  young  people  in  a  Lancashire  cotton- 
ing town.    They  wanted  to  discuss  the  social 
ition.    I  believe  all  of  them  were  weavers,  and 
ill,  srirls  as  well  as  fellows,  detested  theu-  jobs, 
that  weaving  is  not  a.  rational  occupation," 
le  of  tliem  said,  "but  tbe  trouble  is  tliat  we  must 
eave  wlietber  we  want  to  or  not,  and  for  nine  hours 
•  so  everv'  daj'."    In  fact,  after  carefully  listening 
I  their  conver.sation ,  I  found  that  their  complaint 
as  that  they  possessed  no  power  of  self-detennina- 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  These 
^  people  disliked  living  in  narrow,  hemmed-in 
reefs,  but  tlie  greed  ot  landlords,  supported  by  the 
w,  prevented  them  from  living  anywhere  else. 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  real  cause  of 
odern  social  unrest  is  just  the  fact  that  men  and 
omen  do  not  possess  the  power  of  self-determina- 
But  nobody  seems  to  l)e  aware  of  this,  in 
'■(juence  of  whi.-li  the  entire  Labour  movement 
succumbing  to  a  i)olicv  of  drift.    And  tlie  real 
''fining  of  drift  is  red  revolution. 

1  we  but  realise  that  the  root  cause  of  modern 
'  uni'est  is  spiritual  repression,  an  unsatisfied 
•  for  self-expression,  for  opportunity  to  live  as 
'•els  one  ought  to  live,  and  endeavour  to  make 
need  the  basis  of  a  revolutionary  movement, 
believe  it  would  be  jiossible  to  transform  our 
'Hie  social  system  without  resort  to  force.  But 
use  we  will  not  face  those  deeper  spiritual 
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issues,  we  participate  in  a  struggle  for  power  which 
but  stirs  up  feelings  of  bitt<»rness  and  indignation, 
and  increases  antagonism  without  generating  light 
and  breaking  down  opposition.  To  fall  back  on 
Parliamentai'ism  is  simply  to  postpone  the  crisis. 
This  latter  method,  like  all  the  methods  of  tlie 
"economic"  Socialists,  merely  shan^ens  the  conflict 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  working  as  it  does, 
through  majorities,  or  contests  of  sheer  force.  The 
object  of  what  I  call  the  economic,  as  distinct  from 
the  Christian  or  spiritual  revolutionan,',  is  conscious- 
ly to  hasten  the  conflict  (which  he  believes  must  bo 
decided  by  the  sword)  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
and  to  do  this  by  assisting  the  process  of  decay 
under  Capitalism  ,  th«  descent  to  social  ruin,  and  by 
seeking  to  strengthen  his  hands  at  every  stage  in 
the  decline.  The  upholders  of  Parliamentarism 
make  for  the  same  end,  but  unconsciously. 

vSuch  has  been  tlie  method  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment  in  Europe  from  its  commencement.  And  in 
Germany,  to-day,  the  constitutionalists,  who  pose 
us  pacifists,  really  think  in  terms  of  power,  and 
seek  power,  which,  considering  the  spirit  of  antag- 
onism in  which  they  work,  must  eventually  be 
military-  power.  At  last,  in  Germany,  hunger  and 
approaching  bankruptcy  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Left  Wing  .  in  consequence  of  which  a  crisis 
has  come  well  within  sight.  Several  months  ago  I 
wrot#  in  these  pages  that  only  a  miracle  could 
prevent  a  social  revolution  in  Germany.  I  am  still 
of  that  opinion.  If  France  and  the  Churchill  group 
get  their  way  over  the  question  of  the  Eusso-Polish 
war,  the  class  struggle  might  begin  in  Germany 
within  ten  days.  But  in  any  cose  it  cannot  long 
be  delayed. 

The  point  for  us  to  observe,  however  is  that  the 
English  Socialist  movement  is  travelling^  the  same 
road  as  the  GerToan.  One  section  is  openly 
advocating  led  revolution  :  another  is  unconsciously 
working  toward  the  same  end  by  its  advocacy  of 
Parliamentarism  ;  a  third  is  tr^nng  to  avoul  a  bloody 
revolution  bv  the  adoption  of  "direct  action."  The 
first  two  methpds  leave  the  people  cold,  seeming  to 
refer  to  something  unreal  and  remote.  But  the 
third  method  make  an  irresistible  appeal :  it  refers 
to  the  present,  the  actual,  and  were  the  ca.se  for 
it  founded  on  a  spiritual,  instead  of  a  merely 
economic  appeal,  I  believe  it  would  be  effective, 
would  open  the  way  to  real,  complete  and  even 
f^udden  revolution  without  one  drop  of  blood  being 
shed. 

Instead  of  developing  this  method,  the  Com- 
munists si)urn  it  as  not  being  sufficiently  revolution- 
ary, while  the  Parliamentarians  condemn  it  a.^'i  being 
too'  revolutionary.  The  result  is  tJiat  "direct 
action"  is  discredited:  in  consequence  of  which  we 
are  condemned  to  a  policy  of  waiting,  which  means, 
in  fact,  waiting  till  hunger  and  bankruptcy  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  and  bring  the  very 
situation  that  the  moderates  and  the  constitutional- 
ists desire  to  avoid. 
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"It.  is  uot  too  much  to  say  about  some  of  us,  if 
we  are  going  to  speak  the  tiue,  testifying'  word, 
that  we  have  rediscoAered  Christianity.  We  were 
boru  at  the  end  of  a  ^^eneration  iu  which,  the 
majority  of  Christendom  liad  come  to  the  con- 
fdusion  tliat  religion  was  useless  and  Christianity 
played  out.  And  you  will  still  find  people,  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  talk  like  that.  We  have 
been  through  eveiy  stage  of  neg-ation  and  denial. 
We  have  adopted  all  forms  of  semi-Christianity 
and  demi-semi-Christianity.  And  then,  at  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  everything  became  true.  It  be- 
came not  only  true,  but  the  only  truth.  It  is  not 
a  sentimental  attachment  to  some  archaic  survival, 
like  being  fond  of  Gothic  architecture  or  pea.sant 
crafts.  It  has  come  upon  us  as  an  experience,  as 
a  great  living  Thing,  which  has  taken  hold  of  our 
lives,  reshaped  all  our  thinking,  and  made  iis  for 
ever  different.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  lemedy  for 
the  heartache  of  eveiy  man,  the  sole  and  sufficient 
remedy  for  a  lost  and  ruined  world." 

A  Thing  That  Has  To  Be  Told. 

Thus  Dr.  Orchard  to  his  King\s  Weigh  House 
congregation  on  a  recent  Sunday  evening.  The 
subject  of  the  sermon  was  the  duty — our  duty  of 
witnessing.    He  i)ointed  out  how  (;asual  were  the 
arrangements   which   Jesus  Christ  made  for,  the 
continuance  of  His  witness  in  the  world.    All  we 
know  about  Jesus  we  owed  to  the  testimony  of  His 
first  Church,  for  the  Chun  h  was  alive  before  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  and  the  structure  of 
the  Gospels,  their  strange  omissions  and  inferences, 
was  to  be  exj)laiued  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
written  f«r  a  Church  to  -whom  certain  things  were 
so   familiar  as   to  need  no  epistolary  argument. 
The  reason  why  Jesus  appeared  to  take  no  pains 
about  the  continued  witness  to  His  truth  was,  in 
the  first  place,  that  He  well  knew  that  nothing- 
could  ever  hide,  or  corrupt,  or  obscure  the  truth 
He  came  to  reveal  to  this  world.    He  did  not  give 
explicit  instructions  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  preached 
or  carried  abroad,  because  there  was  no  need  to. 
He  knew  that  men  would  be  sure  to  tell  this 
thing.    It  was  too  good  not  to  be  told.    Not  all 
the  carelessness  of  men  nor  all  the  wiles  of  the 
devil  would  ever  get  rid  of  it.    He  did  not  beseech 
His  followers  to  fla^^li  their  light  into  the  dark 
places.    He  told  them  to  let  it  shine,  that  is  all. 
It  would  shine  if  they  did  not  take  measures  to 
stop  it.    It  was  as  natural  for  it  to  shine  as  for  the 
sun  itself.      That  Vas  one  principle  which  deter- 
mined Him,  and  the  other  was  that  He  believed 
absolutely  in  the  miuistery  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
that  divine  Power  and  Personality  everything  could 
be  safely  committed.    He — the  Holy  Ghost — would 
bring  to  remembrance  all  that  He  had  ever  said. 
He  would  lead  His  Church  into  all  truth.  He 
would  operate  as  a  great  effective  Force  which 
should  never  be  disputed. 


The  Re-discQi 


-DR.   ORCHARD  ON  OUII 

Through  Freedom  to  Loyalty. 

If  they  had  made  this  great  rediscovery,  Dr. 
Orchard  continued,  he  wanted  to  call  their  atlm 
lion  to  their  bounden  duty  to  hand  on  the  ue\ 
They  had  not  come  upon  this  new  thing  as  a  refii 
from  the  world's  woes.    On  the  contrary,  they  li.i 
found  iu  it  a  banner  for  display.    Nor  had  thcv 
come  to  it  as  a  bulwark  agaiuHt  free  thought.  Th;i( 
was  where  they  differed  from  the  first  revival  mo^ 
ment  in  our  generation — the  movement  with  wli; 
Newman  was  associated.      So  far  from  seeking 
refuge  from  free  thought,  it  was  because  they  W(  ii 
freethinkers  that  they  had  ever  discovered  it  at 
all.    It  was  by  a  process  of  free  thought  that  tht'\ 
had  come  to  find  iu  Christianity  the  absolute  trutl 
about  everything  in  heaven  or  on  eartli.  Am! 
anotlier  interesting  thing  about  it  was  that  thev 
discovered    the   whole    of   it,    all   at   once  andj 
altogether.    All  their  generation  had  been  follow 
iug  after  little  bits  of  Christianity  which  it  coult 
pick  up  here  aiid  tliere  while  rejectiug  the  rc-t 
They,  it  was  tiue,  started  with  the  parts,  but  tlu"-! 
led  them  inevitably  to  the  whol,e.      And  this  w;i 
no  theological  synthesis,  something   which  thej 
thought  ought  to  be.    It  was  something  whicll 
already  existed  inside  their  own  hearts.      IMosi  > 
those  to  whom  this  revelation  had  come  were  i 
bound  by  any  Church  or  creed  or  set  of  dogni. 
but  it  had  brought  them  by  way  of  a  perfect  f n  t 
dom  to  a  perfect  loyalty.    They  had  been  perfectljj 
free  to  follow  the  light  wherever  they  saw  it,  am 
this  was  where  they  did  see  it.    They  found  equtill 
intelligible  and  comfortable  and  natural  the  mos 
inward  mystical  experience  and  the  most  gorgeou 
ritual  expression.    For  them,  whatever  it  was  fo 
a  previous  generation,  these  went  together.  The 
were  (juite  at  home  with  th(^  Inner  Light,  and  quit 
at  home  also  with  the  Real  Presence.  They  believe 
iu  the  Catholic  faith,  and  equally  strongly  in  CoE 
gregational  autonomy.    "Some  of  you    have  bee 
greatly  reassured  about  me,  that  I  am  not  likely  t 
join  the  Cluirt;h  of  Rome.    I  am  not  so  sure.  Hi 
why  are  you  not  afraid  lest  I  should  join  tin 
Salvation  Armyi^     Because  I  may.      What  1  ball 
are  those  middle  ways."  ' 

Revolution  in  the  Creeds. 

Some  would  say  that  they  could  uot  understiiii 
all  this.  "Ah  !  that  shows  how,  old  jou  are  getting 
You  are  not  of  the  new  centuiy.  Let  me  make  i 
plaiu  that  we  do  not  want  to  (change  an  article  or 
rite  of  religion,  because  we  have  discovered  th; 
these  have  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  whsi 
we  bad  supi)osed.  The  creeds  themselves  are  tl; 
out(;ome  of  free  thought.  You  can  think  any  oth( 
way  you  like,  but  you  will  tie  yourself  in  a  kno 
if  you  do.  They  are  uot  finished  thinking.  The 
are  the  open  ways  to  all  freedom  of  thought.  The 
are  ways  out  into  liberty.  Therefore  we  are  ver 
conservative  about  them.     We  muat  not  alter 
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Christianity. 

ESSES  FOR  THE  FAITH. 

line.  To  do  so  would  be  to  destroy  their  definite- 
ness.  For  they  meau  revolution,  and  you  cannot 
have  revolution  unless  you  have  a  definite  point 
around  which  to  revolve."  The.se  doctrines  of 
the  Church  set  them  on  a  crusade  against  all  the 
slaveries  man  had  ever  invented,  and  all  that  he 
was  inventing  at  the  present. moment.  If  they  were 
loyal  to  the  Church,  they  could  be  anarcliic  to 
eveiythiug  else.  The  day  was  coming  when  the 
State  would  vanish  altogether  because  the  Church 
would  he  the  sole  and  only  government  that  man 
needed  or  that  really  could  govern  him.  Here  in 
its  vessel  the  Churcli  had  some  wonderful  thing. 
She  said  it  was  soothing  syrup;  to  them  it  tasted 
more  like  blood  and  fire  mixed.  She  advertised  it 
as  if  it  were  a  food  for  infants  and  invalids ;  it  was 
the  food  of  the  gods.  One  would  have  thought  from 
the  way  she  spoke  of  it  that  it  was  a  harmless  seda- 
tive, but  on  analysis  it  was  dynamite  that  would 
blow  hell  out  of  existence.  Thus  had  the  Church 
continually  depreciated  the  gift  that  was  hers. 

A  Deeper  Responsibility. 

But  we  had  a  still  deeper  responsibility.  Jesus 
.  Christ  had  been  rediscovered  for  us  as  the  J esus  of 
the  Gospels,  as  ( dearly  identified  as  a  man  could 
identify  his  own  mother  or  wife,  and  yet  obviously 
-  one  with  the  Father  and  Maker  and  Judge  of  all, 
and  one  with  the  indwelling  Spirit  that  inhabited 
eveiy  breast.    He  ended  the  loneliness  of  person - 
'  itlity.     He   consoled   and   strengthened,   and  by 
•curing  our  complete  dedication  He  at  once  set 
us  .free  from  every  bondage  and  fear  that  earth 
could  hold.    And  we  could  not  keep  all  this  to  our- 
selves.   If  we  did,  it  would  diminish  in  power.  If 
the  salt  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  should  it  be 
waited?    How  had  it  come  to  pass  that  those  great 
ntes  of  the  Oiurch  which  ought  to  stir  our  hearts 
and  lift  them  up  to  lieaven  had  become  empty  forms 
for  so  many?    What  had  short-circuited  the  old 
i  vangeli<  al  faitli?    How  was  it  that  mystical  ex- 
])erience  had  become  to-day  an  unintelligible  jumble 
of  dreams  and  nightmares?'    Think  what  was  going 
to  happen  if  those  of  them  who  had  seen  the  new 
light  went  the  same  way!      Sup])ose  this  newly 
discovered  love  of  Jesus   evaporated   into  sickly 
hymns    and    sentimental    prayers — all    right  for 
private  use,  but  having  no  moie  right  to  be  publish- 
ed than  lovers'  letters  had!    What  a  catastrophe! 
And  it  would  happen  if  they  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  stoj)  witnessing,  to  retire  to  some  little 
hidden  place  and  offer  the  sacrifice  and  say  their 
))raycrs.    Why,  after  all,  should  one  expose  oneself 
to  all  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  i)eople  wlio  did  not 
want  to  understand?    But  if  they  did  fail  in  their 
witness  this  thing  wovdd  gradually  die — for  them. 
Woe  to  us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel. 

Three  Lines  of  Testimony. 

How  to  testify!   The  testimony  must  be  made, 


first  of  all,  in  our  chaiacter.     There  must  be  the 
savour  of  salt  al)Out  us.    There  ought  to  be  courage 
and  calm  and  peace  and  power  and  unselfishness. 
We  ought  to  be  different  from  other  people,  not 
just  nice  in  spots.    And  this  character  ought  to  be 
quite  spontaneous  with  us.    We  had  got  to  make 
for  the  root  virtue,  and,  thank  God,  there  was  one. 
It  was  charity,  it  was  love.    And  there  must  be  not 
only  the  character  but  the  testimony  of  the  word. 
This  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed.    We  must  have  a 
religion  that  could  be  talked  about,  a  Gospel  about 
which  definite  statements  could  be  made.  We  ought 
to  have  great  preaching  come  back  again.  "Are 
you  sure  God  didn't  mean  you  to  earn  your  living 
as  a  poor  preacher  of  His  Gospel>  to  spend  what 
powers  you  have  iu;  making  these  things  clear  to  the 
rising  generation?"    Then  we  want  thousands  of 
personal  evangelists  who  can  state  Christianity  as 
applied  to  individual  troubles  and  difficulties.  It 
need  not  be  the  old,  prying,  buttonholing,  UTever- 
ent  evangelism.    The  great  object  in  all  proclaim- 
ing of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  save  men's  souls ;  it  is 
the  gloi-y  of  God.    And  the  last  task  of  all,  and 
the  most  difficult,  was  the  creation  of  a  new  social 
order.      Christianity  must 'create  about  itself  an 
order  of  lite  which  was  the  expression  of  its  own 
spirit     The   reason  why  both   personal  holiness 
of  character  and  the  passionate  evangelism  of  the 
Gospel  had  gone  out  of  fashion  was  because  neittier 
of  them  had  been  related  to  the  social  problems  of 
our  times,  and  they  ought  to  be.    The  present  social 
order  was  not  only  unchristian,  it  was  anti-Christian. 
It  was  founded  on  precisely  opposite  principles  to 
the  Gospel.    The  Church  meant  brotherhood,  and 
not  just  on  Sundays,  nor  merely  being  nice  to  the 
people  who  happened  to  worship  with  you.  ihe 
Church  was  not  an  organisation  for  paying  the 
parson  for  keeping  up  the  forms  of  worship,  it 
was  the  new  family.    The  sacrament  of  its  common 
table,  where  we  all  shared  alike  and  were  one,  was 
not  only  meaningless  to  people,  it  was  almost  a 
mockerv,  if  the  rest  of  life  was  in  denial  of  the  one- 
ness there  proclaimed.    You  have  got  to  get  nd  of 
one   or   the    other— modern   civilisation    or  the 
sacraments.      What   sort  of   economic   order  da 
Christian  principles  commit  you  to?    What  would 
Christian  principles  worked  out  in  society  involve, 
it  might  bo  that  tlie  new  order  would  come  quite 
suddenly  and  be  discovered  in  quite  a  simple  way, 
bome  individual  social  experiment  might  suddenly 
open  up  the  meaning  of  everything.      if  you  are 
willing  to  follow  liim  you  will  find  that  many  ex- 
periments will  be  made.     Not  all  of  them  will  be 
successful,  but  they  will  lead  on  to  success.  And 
if  we  do  not  witness,  the  thing  will  die  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  and  God  will  become  unreal,  and 
Christ  a  myth,  and  the  Church  useless,  and  all  the 
*  glorious  sacraments  an  empty  form,  and  your  owu 
heart  will  wither  aud  die.    God  make  us  faithful! 


ie 
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The  Country  Parso 

That  all  effective  reform  ot  llip  Church  must 
come  from  witliiu  is  a  recognised  principU*.  The 
criticisms  of  tliose  wlio  aie  outside  can,  in  the 
nature  of  thin«>s,  have  only  an  indirect  influence. 
It  is,  therefore,  encouraoin<>'  to  note  the  many  eif^us 
that  those  within  the  of  or<^anised  Christianity 
are  a.wakeninj>'  io  llie  si(uatit)n  and  takiuf>'  steps  in 
.'ici^ordance  tlierewith. 

Amonn'  these  sif-ns  slauds  Ihe  iccent  puhli(;aliuu 
of  tlie  findinjrs  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cauterbuiy,  "to  consi(U'r  and  report 
upon  the  ways  in  which  the  Chnr(di  may  best  com- 
mend the  Teachinji'  of  Chrisf  to  those  wlio  are  seek- 
ing' to  solve  the  pioblems  of  industrial  life  in  lural 
areas." 

Tlie  Uepoil  covers  a  lull  survey  of  Hie  general 
conditions  of  rural  life.  Il  deals  with  "The  Land 
and  the  People,"  "Leisure  in  the  Village,"  (in 
which  section  occurs  a  frank  staten)eiit  as  to  the 
place  of  the  Public  House  in  the  rural  community), 
"Education  in  the  Village."  and  "The  Village 
Parson." 

It  is  this  last  section  whick  will,  probably,  give 
rise  to  most  discussion. 

Squire  and  Parson. 

The  Kej)ort  does  not  mince  mattervS  as  regards 
'  tlie    class    bias    of    the    Counlrv    Parson.  The 
>ignatoiies  say  :  — 

la  uiir  judgment  the  C'InircJi  has  attaohtvl  too  iniich 
iniportauec  to  tlie  ideal  of  "a  resident  gontioinan  in  every 
pari.sh,"  and  has  thereby  actually  produced  in  her  incum- 
bents tiic  timidity,  compromise  and  class-sellishness  or  class- 
tavouritism  of  which  we  complain.  One  result  has  been 
the  muci)-talkod-ot'  alliance  betwwn  the  squire  (or  the 
occupant  ot  the  Big  House  and  his  family)  and  the  parson. 
No  doubt  oi'  late  years  this  alliance  lias' greatly  wcakentxl, 
and  where  the  old  aristcxraey  ot'  the  noighbourhocd  has 
been  replaced  by  wealthy  persons  without  estate  and 
taniily  traditions,  exists  scarcely  or  not  at  alJ.  In  anv  case, 
the  suspicion  ot  collal)oration '  in  parish  matters  with  the 
chief  local  representative  of  wealth  and  social  influence 
gejierally  attaches  to  the  clergy  in  the  minds  of  the  labom-ing 
lolk,  and  has  done  their  influence  great  harm.  Nor  is  it 
M  ithout  foundation,  for  even  now  there  are  still  to  be  found 
L<)o  many  instances  of  a  blind,  undiscriminating  solidarity 
<it  view  and  policy  between  the  representatives  of  property 
and  religion.  Such  solidarity  is  mischievous  and  operates 
against  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  and  well-lieing  of  a  parish. 

Sharing  the  Labourer's  Life. 

Attention  is  given  to  tiie  (juesiion  ot  the  Irainijig 
of  the  lural  clergy,  and  some  startling  suggestions 
are  made. 

Tile  training,  therefore,  for  the  clergy  before  taking  work 
in  country  parishes  should  include,  in  the  first  place,  h  short 
course  of  study  of  the  social  seieiices  which  touch  con<litions 
in  the  country.  In  this  would  lie  included  explanation  of 
existing  conditions,  examination  of  njetliods,  coiiiparison 
with  luovemonts  in  other  countri«es,  and  the  part  taken  by 
ilie  churches  there.  The  subjeefs  should  include  thejnodori) 
lii.story  of  agriculture  and  rural  life-,  rural  economics,  jiolitieal 
institutions  and  \<)luntary  associations  in  rural  districts 
and  prantieal  aid.  .  .  .  Again,  is  it  too  mneli  to  hope  that 
men  will  be  found  in  the  coming  days  who  will  test  their 
vocations  to  minister  to  country  folk  l>y  living  for  a  yenr. 
prior    to  their   ordination,    as    labourers    in  a  labourer's 


and  the  Labourer. 

cottage,  working  the  four  seasons  through  on  a  farmr 
More  than  a  geiKM-ation  ago,  T'niversity  laymen  starte<l  to 
live  in  Kast  London  in  order  that  they  might  become 
familiar  with  the  life  and  outlook  of  the  town-dwellers, 
among  whom — in  many  cases — their  future  ministry  was  to 
be,  sp<»nt.  W(\  ha\e  I'lo  doubt  that  the  countryman  is  at 
least  as  hard  to  understand  as  the  East  Londoner." 

Fellowship, 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  reached  in  a 
paragraph  which  declares:  — 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  that  the  old  ideal  of 
lo'.o  as  the  essential  relation  betw(M>u  priest  and  people  has 
Munewhat  died  out,  not  from  changing  theory,  but  from 
))erson»l  dolccl.  I>o  the  clergy  love  their  pcoplo  in  those 
days,  and  not  only  love,  but  make  their  love  apparent,  as 
tlieir  fathci-s  and  ioieratlicrs  in  the  ministry  did-'  If  thero 
were  more  priests  with  the  heart  of  a  Gerard  in  Charles 
lleade's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  there  would  be  vastly 
different  results.  The  Church  has  neglected  to  inculcate  the 
ideal  <?f  love  as  the  supreme  ideal  in  its  ministers,  with  sad 
results. 

Further  subsidiary  jnopo.sals  are  made  including 
the  suggestion  that  "Encouragement  should  be 
given  to  women  mes.sengers  and  a  wide  extension 
to  the  jninistiy  of  women,  both  as  deaconesses  and 
as  lay-readers,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  compatible 
with  Church  order." 

Reunion. 

It  is  curious  to  find  liovr  frequently  entiuiry  into 
the  evils  existing  in  tlie  (.'liurch  lead  to  a  consideia- 
tion  of  tiie  (jUestion  of  Ifeunion.  The  present 
Report  is  no  exception  as  the  following  passage  will 
testify  :  — 

The  reunion  of  Christt-ndoni— or  failing  that  at  least  the 
establishment  of  a  better  mutual  understanding — would,  in 
our  (ipinion,  do  more  for  collectiAO  Christianity  in  a  village 
tha?i  any  other  one  thing,  and  would  instantly  alter  th»> 
whole  aspi>ct  of  life  throughout  the  countryside.  We  suggest 
that  the  country  clergy  can  materially  advance  the  cause 
of  reunion  by  organising  conferences,  large  or  small,  on 
religious  questions — in  which  points  of  difference  shouki  be 
di,'!;cussed  equally  with  subjects  on  which  thero  would  be 
general  agre<Miient — between  the  clergy  and  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  the  more  prominent  of  the  laitv'  on  both 
^ides.  Strong  appeals  lia\(!  Ih'imi  from  time  to  time  put 
roiuai<l  by  leaders  of  the  Cliurch  and  of  nonconforming 
bodies,  urging  that  no  measure  of  agreement  which  might 
lie  reached  betwct-n  the  leaders  on  both  sides  could  be  of 
much  avail  towards  th<>  establishment  of  practical  reunion, 
unless  efforts  were  made  to  arrive  at  similar  understandings 
among  smaller  groups  and  in  many  different  quarters.  Such 
conferences  would  at  least  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the 

scandal  of  our  uniiapp.v  divisions,  and  those  who  took  pait 
in  them  would,  by  united  prayer  and  study,  he  brought  to 
a  stronger  desire  for  unity,  which  as.  yet  is  hardly  felt  in 
many  countiy  districts. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  issue  a  report  of  thi,s 
clKua(  tcr  but  another  thing  to  get  its  proposal,*^ 
carried  out.  The  problem  of  rural  life  is  bound  u]) 
inextricably  with  the  whole  (juestion  of  the  social 
and  economic  order. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  this  statement  is  an 
honest  attem])t,  iti  the  name  of  English  Churchman 
ship  to  face  the  situation.  If  if  doe.s  nothing  else 
it  will  i)roV()ke  discussion,  and  afford  evidence,  to 
those  who  need  it,  that  there  are  some  in  the 
Church,  at  lea-f,  who  realise  hei-  failure,  during  the 
past,  in  the  ( ountiy.side. 
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An  open  Letter  to  the  Trade  Unions- 

By  A  SCOT. 


ilucli  talk  has  there  been  the  last  tow  days  of  a. 
possible  conference  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
•'accredited"  representaiives  of  the  Irish  Republic; 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  still  as  keen  as  ever  on 
buildinp:  bis  bridge,  has  been  offering  an  officially 
unauthorised  bribe  of  a  Dominion  status  with,  intent 
to  lure  the  Irish  into  a  compromise.  Although  not 
au  accredited  representative  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
the  pre.s«'nt  writer  is  perhaps  more  intimately  in 
touch  with  Ii  ish  septiment  and  opinion  than  either 
the  Cabinet  ministers  or  Mr.  Thomas  api)ear  to  be, 
and  he  can  tell  them  on  the  best  authority  that  no 
compromise  in  the  direction  of  Dominion  Home 
Rule  will  be  entertained  for  one  moment,  even  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  consent  to  it ;  so  the 
"bridge  builders"  can  put  that  suggestion  into  their 
pipes  and  consume  it  in  smoke. 

'  If  this  proposal  had  been  made  in  1914:  it  might 
perhaps,  have  been  accepted,  but  many  things  have 
happened  since  then,  and  tlie  Irish  have  had  six 
more  years  of  disillusionment  with  England's  bad 
faith  and  persecution ;  and  at  this  momeut  Mr. 
Smillic's  proposal  of  complete  self-determination  is 
the  only  possible  solution.  Mr.  Smillie  has  more 
breadth  of  vision  and  state.smanlike  (jualities  than 
any  other  Labour  leadei',  and  the  T.  U.  Congress 
will  do  well  to  listen  to  his  advice  on  this  subject. 

XeA-ertheless  there  are  two  suggestions  which 
might  be  offered  to  Mr.  Smillie  for  his  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  enough  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  troo])s  from  Ireland,  nor  to  run 
the  risks  which  a  general  strike  woxild  incur  for 
this  point  alone.  One  must  strike  at  the  root-cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  take  a  view  of  the  situation 
which  will  not  be  confined  merely  to  Ireland  and 
Poland.  What  is  it  which  enables  the  Cabinet  to 
ignore  i)ublic  opinion  and  prosecute  wars  and 
Amritsars  with  impunity?  Is  it  the  fact  that  they 
control  the  army?  Not  altogether,  for  what  use 
would  au  aiiuy  be  without  munitions,  as  was 
discovered  in  191-3  ?  The  root-cause  of  all  the 
militarist  activities,  pogroms  in  India  and  Ireland, 
and  wildgoose  chase  after  oil  wells  is  thb  coNTiNrAL 

OUTPUT  OF  MUNITIONS. 

Let  the  T.L.  leaders  take  counsel  together  with- 
out delay,  and  formulate  a  practical  scheme  foi- 
turning  the  output  of  the  aisenals  into  productive 
goods  for  use  iustead  of  unproductive  material  for 
de.structive  purposes.  Let  them  tuni  out  steel 
girders  for  building  houses  for  the  people  instead 
of  shells,  and  engineering  machiiieiy  instead  of  guns 
and  cartridges.  Let  tlie  leaders  also  consider  what 
use  can  best  be  made  of  the  cordite  factories.  If 
engineering  shops  could  on  au  emergency  be  turned 
into  munition  works,  c((ually  can  arsenals  be  tunied 
into  engineering  factories.  This  is  a  change  which 
is  bound  to  come  in  time,  but  by  a  little  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workers  it  may  be  greatly 
accelerated. 

Also  let  them  send  au  agent  to  France  to  investi- 


gate whether  the  muuitiou  dumps,  which  were  .sold 
to  a  firm  of  contractors,  are  being  entirely  broken 
up,  or  whether  a  portion  of  them  is  not  being 
diverted  el.sewhere. 

Having  considered  these  points  and  arrived  at  a 
decision,  let  the  T.U.  Congress  include  in  ii:'  ulti- 
matum to  the  Cabinet  the  request  for  imniediate. 
conversion  of  the  arsenals  and  the  cessation  of 
manufacture  of  any  war  material  whatever. 

That  is  the  first  suggestion  for  Labour  to  con- 
sider. The  second  is  the  advisability  of  sending  a 
missionary  expedition  into  Ulster,  in  order  to 
educate  the  Orang(>  working  men  along  the  lines  of 
pTactical  brotherhood.  Tliis  is  a  })rocess  which  will 
undoubtedly  take  time  to  accomplish,  but  as  tlie 
Congress  has  called  for  a  truce  it  is  surely  up  to  it 
to  adoi)t  even-  metliod  which  can  expedite  that 
truce.  TJie  side  wliich  is  to  blame  for  the  picsent 
situation  in  the  Belfast  district  is  the  Carsonite 
section,  not  the  republicans.  As  the  special 
corres})ondent  of  the  "Daily  News"  pointed  out 
recently,  Sinn  Fein  "is  sternly  opposed  to  anything 
that  it  regards  as  lawless  violence  ....  Irish 
Republicanism  has  made  a  dead  set  against  i-owdy- 
ism."  The  comparatively  few  murders  whicli  have 
been  attributed  to  Sinn  Fein  arc  mo.stly  unauthorised 
acts  of  irresponsible  individuals.  No  governmeut 
can  prevent  these.    They  even  happen  in  England. 

The  actual  facts  which  are  leporled  daily  in  that 
section  of  the  ])ress  which  does  not  boycott  the 
truth,  show  that  the  only  law  and  order  which  is 
being  kept  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  kept 
by  the  Iiish  VolunteerV,— not  to  be  confu.sed  v.ith 
the  Orange  tire-i>ateis  who  call  themselves  the 
Ulster  Volunteers.  The  R.I.C.  and  the  English 
Army  of  occupation,  appear  to  be  usually  confined  to 
their  banacks,  except  when  they  break  out  in  (he 
middle  of  the  night  in  order  to  buni  a  house  or  raid 
a  town.  One  never  hears  what  steps,  if  any,  arc 
taken  to  punish  these  acts  of  mutiny.  Men  have 
been  shot  in  France  for  less.  .ludging  from  (he 
Rei)ort  of  the  American  Mission  to  Irtdand  in  con- 
nection with  (ho  Peace  Conference  (which  wa.s 
issued  to  (he  newspapers  in  -Tune.  1919,  but  was 
l)oycotted  by  the  majority  because  it  was  such  a 
crushing  expose  of  English  cruelty),  one  may  be 
excused  for  asking  whether  these  breaches  of 
discii)Hne  are  instigated  by  higher  aiitliorities.  The 
Report  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
witnesses  had  seen  an  English  colonel  leading  a 
group  of  soldiers  on  to  assault  a  resi)ectablp  civiliau 
for  no  reasoji  except  thai  he  was  a  Sinn  Feiuer. 

Let  the  Labour  missionaries  drill  into  the  stubborn 
minds  of  (he  slow-thinking  Ulster  workrr5.  the  fact 
that  (hey  are  being  used  as  pawns  and  oatspnw.s 
by  the  Carsonite  leaders,  (he  Anglo-Irish  landlords, 
and  the  capitalists:  that  religious  diffejences  are  as 
obsolete  as  sedan  chairs  or  liukboys;  and  that  tor 
members  of  (he  same  trade  union  to  fight  each  other 
in  civil  warfare  is  fratricide. 
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Bookland.  Karl  Marx  and  Others. 


"  The  Sociali.sm  lliat  ius])iit's  hoi)es  and  f'eaiis 
to-day  is  of  the  school  of  Marx.  No  one  is  sei  iously 
apprehensive  of  anj'  other  so-called  Socialistic  move- 
ment, and  no  one  is  seriously  concerned  to  criticise 
or  refute  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  any  other  s(;hool 
of  Socialists." 

With  these  words  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul  introduce 
their  translation  of  Loria's  life  of  Karl  Marx 
(Georfre  Allen  and  Unwin,  2/6  net.)  No  one  will 
seriously  contend  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
truth.  There  is,  therefore,  urj^cut  need  that  every- 
one who  is  tryinj;'  to  understand  the  movements  of 
his  tlmei  will  endeavour  to  j>et  the  l)earin<>-s  of 
Marxian  Socialism  to  the  extent  at  least  of  beiup: 
independent  of  the  misrei)resentations  of  the  daily 
press.  For  that  purpose  the  hook  under  review 
should  prove  useful.  Achille  Loria  speaks  with 
authority,  lie  is  a  professor  of  ])olitical  authority  at 
Turin,  and  one  of  tlir  most  learned  econoniisis  of 
the  day.  Some  of  his  woi'ks  are  well  known  in 
England.  "The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society," 
for  instance,  has  run  through  five  editions  in  Swan 
Sounenschein's  (now  Allen  and  Unwin 's)  "Social 
Science  Series." 

AVhat  will  recommend  this  life  of  the  <>-reat  Social- 
ist leade)-  is  the  fact  that  althouf^h  the  writer's  symr 
pathies  are  in  no  doubt,  the  book  is  written  from  an 
independent  stiindpoint,  and  its  criticism  of  Mai-xian 
economics  is  both  acute  and  drastic. 

Eden  and  Cedar  Paul  have  rendered  a  timely 
service  to  English  thought  by  translating  Professor 
Loria's  work. 

SPIRITUAL  MINORITIES. 

llufus  M.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  has  made  him- 
self an  authority'  on  the  history  of  the  more  obscure 
sects  and  movements  of  Christendom.  His  "Studies 
in  Mystical  lleligion,"  and  "Spiritual  Reformers 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  were 
valuable  contributions  to  this  theme.  In  "The 
Remnant,"  which  constitutes  volume  VIII.  of 
"The  Christian  Revolution  Series"  (Swarthmore 
Press,  5/-  net.)  he  deals  with  the  same  material. 

Professor  Rufus  Jones  thus  defines  his  subject:  — 

By  the  "remnant,"  used  in  the  histoi-ical  sense,  we 
mean  the  small,  outstanding  group  of  persons  who  have 
vision  of  the  true  line  of  march  for  their  age  and  people, 
clear  insight  into  the  underlj-ing  principle  of  Jife  and 
action,  and  a  faith  that  ventures  everything  to  achieve 
what  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  small  circle  of  those  who  give 
their  mind  to  the  things  that  are  true  and  elevated  and 
just  and  pure  and  Jovely  and  of  good  report.  A  few — a 
rare  and  wioseu  few — travel  on  ahead  of  the  rest.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  in  agony  and  suffering,  Avhicli 
is  always  involved  in  spiritual  advances.  They  are 
hyper-acute  and  sensitive  to  currents  and  forces  which 
the  others  around  them  fail  to  ol)Serve,  and  they  arc 
holder  than  their  neighbours  in  risking  the  seen  for  the 
unseen.  They  reverse  the  proverb  about  the  birds  in  the 
bush,  insisting  that  the  two  that  are  uncaught  are 
better  than  the  one  poor  thing  fluttering  in  the  hand ! 

Reading  the  accounts  one  wonders  why  so  many 
of    the   movementa    here    described,  achieved, 


apparently,  so  little.  The  answer,  surely,  is  that 
the  temptation  to  emphasise  some  special  truth  ati 
the  expense  of  other  truths,  and  to  isolate  it  from' 
its  context  in  the  body  of  Christian  faith,  has  in 
the  majority  of  cases  been  too  strong.  Sectarian 
zeal  has  Hourished  at  the  expense  of  Catholic 
solidaiity.  Happily,  to-day,  we  seem  to  have 
reached  the  limits  of  sect-making.  The  remnant, 
at  the  ])rosent  time,  consists  of  those  with  the 
spiritual  insight  and  wide  charity  to  see  the  necessity 
of  a  great  amalgamation  of  Christian  forces. 

«THE    BRASS  CHECK." 

lJ]»ton  Sin(  lair  has  launched  at  Pasendena,  Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A.,  the  gravest  challenge  to  the  Press 
of  Ameiira.  that  has  ever  appeared.  He  has  wntten 
a  book  called  "Th(>  Brass  Check,"  and  i)ublished  it 
himself,  presunial)ly  because  no  one  else  had 
courage  enough  to  touch  it.  In  this  book  he 
arraigns,  not  merely  in  general  terms  but  in 
narratives  of  minute  personal  accusation,  the  great 
newsj)apers  of  the  Union,  their  i)roprietors  and 
editors.  He  shows  uj)  in  stoiy  after  story  their 
falsity,  their  greed  and  their  underlying  instincts 
and  methods. 

The  courage  of  this  book  is  extraordinary;  the 
names  that  he  brings  to  the  bar  are  the  most  highly 
placed,  or  at  least  endowed,  that  America  possesses, 
and  the  fearlessness  of  his  statements  makesi  us 
tremble  when  one  remembers  what  money  stands  for 
in  America — and  everj-where  else. 

What  do  the  great  newspaper  kings  and  corpora- 
tions do  about  this  tremendous  attack  upon  their 
most  valuable  asset,  their  truth  and  reliability? 
The  answer  to  this  is  another  question.  Have  you, 
as  a  reader  of  newspapers,  seen  or  heard  anything 
about  "The  Brass  Check?"  I  trow  not !  Journalism 
realises  that  there  are  but  two  courses  open  to  it. 
One  is  to  prosecute  this  flagrant  libeller  and  have 
him  cast  into  prison  for  the  terra  of  his  natural 
life.  The  other  is,  to  preserve  so  complete  a  silence 
that  of  the  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
U.S.A.  who  are  readers  of  the  journals  whose 
honour  is  so  imptigued,  few  will  i)e  permitted  to 
hear  anything  about  it.  Now  the  stories  that  Upton 
Siucdair  tells  are  tJiose  that  he  can  prove,  and  those 
who  are  discredited  by  them  are  afraid  of  the  boom- 
erang of  the  law  courts,  so  silence'  is  the  best 
policy ! 

The  machinery  which  sets  a  people  thinking,  and 
as  a  conse(iuence  acting,  is  reajly  the  most  import- 
ant matter  in  connection  with.^uit  nation,  and  that 
machinery  must  be  above  suspicion. 

Everyone  should  read  this  book,  which  incident- 
ally, is  extremely  interesting;  they  should  also^ 
make  their  friends  read  it.  They  will  be  made  tO' 
think — amongst  other  things — that  it  is  a  curiou«( 
coincidence  that  the  English  Press  is  also  silent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PACIFIST  COMMUNIST  PARTY. 


Dear  Sir, — It  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  we  need  to  form 
a  new  Pait.v,  political  in  the  hest  sense,  but  not  a  Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

The  problem  of  to-day  is  how  to  get  out  of  the  Capitalist 

-  '»>  into  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  and  yet  keep 

freedom  and  the  best  that  is  in  Capitalism  and  the 
Slate. 

(1)  Some  propose  to  got  men  into  Parliament  who  are 
(lists.     The  friends  in  the  I.L.P.  urge  this  method. 

1    •  I.,abour  Party  exists  to  follow  this  method,  and  has 
millions  of  Trade  Unionists  who  vaguely  believe  in  it.  They 
do  not  see,  however,  that  Parliament    is   an  institution 
which  belongs  to  the  old  feudal  order  and  then  the  capitalist 
order.    It  is  based  on  the  army.    Its  laws  are  enforccKl. 
D  obey  its  laws,  and  you  soon  find  yourself  up  against 
I'S,  soldiers,  police,  gaolers,  hangmen!    If  the  Labour 
ly  came  into  "power,"  they  would  find  they  still  de- 
led on  force,  and  they  would  uphold  the  army.  The 

-  le  is  a  force-machine,  a  trick.  It  is  a  trick  because  it 
tri<  ks  men,  by  drill  and  pay,  to  give  up  their  own  reason, 
and  kill  anyone,   they  are  told  to  kill.     '-Theirs  not  to 

on  why,"  said  Tennyson  truly,  not  knowing  the  shame 
lie  position  of  a  man  who  reasons  no  more.  In  Parlia- 
i.H  utary  Law  you  get  the  majority  forcing  taxes  from  the 
minority.  This  has  always  been  its  method,  and  is  theft. 
It  does  not  simply  record  the  need  for  money,  and  leave  the 
assessments  to  be  voluntarily  paid  or  not,  as  a  church 
mijiht  do.    It  forces  taxes  from  all. 

»  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  Parliament. 

(2)  Others  rely  on  the  general  strike,  plus  an  army 
against  the  State's  army,  or  else  a  strike  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  State,  as  in  Russia  1  March,  1917).  The 
Third  International  advocates  this  method,  and  thinks  civil 
war  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  (wage-earners, 
propertyless)  is  inevitable  for  a  time,  as  the  means  to  set  up 
Sof  ialism  and  peace.  Here  is  a  naked  avowal  to  use 
violence  if  the  State  uses  it,  as  it  probably  would,  or  if 
the  Capitalists  organise  violence,  as  in  Russia.  Such,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  i.9  the  attitude  of  the  British  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Communist  Party. 

(3)  Can  we  not  seek  a  real  Brotheihood  of  Co-operation 
without  force  of  either  of  the  above  kinds? 

Pacifism  must  now  he  applied  to  peace,  and  become  con- 
structive, as  well  as  critical,  or  it  will  die  away.  Here  is 
a  brief  and  rough  programme  for  the  pacifist  communist: — 

1.  Put  an  end  to  careless  parentage,  and  study  and 
apply  eugenics.  Why  should  we  act  as  blind  animals  r* 
This  is  fundamental. 

2.  Pi-epare  a  Great  Refusal  to  continue  the  system  of 
loehold  in  land:  land  is  like  the  air,  for  use,  not  owner- 

^liip.  Pension  the  freeholders  from  the  socialised  rents 
of  land.  Allow  the  present  farmers  the  first  refusal  to 
1)0  users,  for  seven  years  at  a  time — a  renewable  term. 
Too  long  have  great  landlords  domineered  and  exploited 
the  people. 

3.  Change  companies,  one  by  one— and  farms  also— 
into  free  Guilds  of  sharing  communist  workers,  including 
managers  and  engineers;  prices  to  be  fixed  by  boards  of 
workers  and  consumers,  and  so  avoid  sweating,  competi- 

I  tion,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  i>eople.  The  unskilled 
i      workers  must  train  themselves,  in  matters  technical  and 

'ommercial  to  bo  worthy  of  sharing  control  and  income. 

Non-working  shareholders  to  be  pensioned  from  the  land 

1  cnt».  . 

I  4.  A  new  criminal  law,  without  prisons,  being  a 
kindly  use  of  force  to  help  men  who  are  violent,  or 
(li.seased.  No  revenge,  no  capital  punishment,  no  im- 
prisoning debtors,  no  forcing  payments  of  taxes  or  rates 
or  commercial    debts;   no  contracts    (e.g.,  enforceable 


agreements),  but  only  agreements  Trade  for  cash  down 
would  avoid  many  debts. 

0.  Disarmament  at  home  and  abroad;  no  forcing 
peoples  to  accept  our  rule;  a  world  of  free,  co-operating 
Republics,  rationing  raw  materials  and  food,  if  scamty 
occurs. 

6.  A  new  system  of  money  and  no  inflating  of  the 
currency. 

7.  Adequate  Pensions  for  all  at  an  early  age. 

8.  Local  and  national  councils,  with  goverament  as  in 
a  church,  i.e.,  without  any  forcing  of  minorities  to  pay. 
Those  eight  points  can  all  be  roalisetl  without  iorce,  by 

teaching  them.  Here  and  there  strikes  may  be  needed, 
not  "lightning"  strikes,  nor  ca'canny  ones,  but  quiet  and 
kindly  even,  with  full  notice  and  preparation;  taking  t^e 
land  question  first,  and  ending  serfdom  which  still  exists 
(freehold — old  free  socage  of  the  Noiman  barons). 

Let  us  ignore  Parliamentary  methods,  and  show  the 
futility  of  force.  The  Great  War  has  demonstrated  that, 
and  the  so-called  "peace"  that  has  followed  it. 

Let  us  form  a  new  party  of  redeemed  soiils  who  will  go 
out  and  preach  the  gospel  of  pacifist  communism,  as  the 
happier  and  saner  Commonwealth,  which  we  all  in  our 
hearts  desire!  Many  capitalists  would  surely  agree  to 
this  plan!    Is  not  the  time  ripe  that  all  who  are  both 

(a)  Pacifists  and 

(b)  t'ommunists, 

who  seek  a  Commonwealth  of  brothers  by  a  non-violent, 
non-Parliamentary  method,  should  unite,  both  to  gain 
converts  to  their  reasonable  and.  spii-itual  policy,  and  to 
permeate  all  other  parties.*  Let  us  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions^  and  face  the  crisis  that  is  soon  coming, 
with  the  might  of  magnanimity  Divine  I 

To  act  effectively  we  must  become  united. — Yours 
faithfully, 

G.  T.  SADLER. 

"The  Crusader"  could  bo  the  organ  for  the  new  Party, 
and  open  a  discussion  on  the  programme  that  is  needed. 


THE  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Crusader," 

Dear  Editor, 

May  I  offer  a  remark  on  Peter  the  Hermit's  interesting 
and  instructive  article,  "The  Coming  vStorm"?  He  does 
not  explain  what  he  means  by  "the  Church,"  or,  to  my  mind, 
justify  his  use  of  that  misleading  term.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Jesus  used  it.  The  Greek  word  "ecclesia"  is  about 
equivalent  to  our  "folk-moot" — that  is,  a  gathering  of  the 
village  people  to  consider  their  common  affairs.  Such  a 
gathering,  if  it  comes  together  in  "My"  name  or  spirit, 
will  have  "Me  "  in  its  midst.  If  it  comes  together  in  a 
spirit  of  goo<lwill  and  truthfulness  it  will  find  the  good  and 
truth  it  needs.  It  is  true  that,  after  Jesus  had  passed  on, 
the  early  Christians  used  the  word  "ecclesia"  in  a  wider  and 
mystic  sense.  This  they  were  no  doubt  entitled  to  do,  for 
jjeople  who  have  faith  in  truth  and  goodwill  are  drawn  into 
communion  by  that  faith.  And  it  is  that  communion,  or 
community,  whicli  is  the  gerin  of  the  Kingdom — the  advance 
guard  of  the  revolution. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  drop  the  word  Church 
for  our  purpose,  because  it  is  misleading  and  confusing, 
through  being  very  generally  applied  to  the  caricature  of 
the  real  thing.  Church  is  to  ecclesia,  or  folk-moot,  as  empire 
to  commonweal,  as  superstition  to  true  religion,  as  falsehood 
to  truth.    At  least,  so  it  seems  to  yours  fraternally, 

ARTHUR  ST.  JOHN. 
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"THE   LETCHWORTH   CITIZEN"   ADVERTISES  <'THE  CRUSADER." 


Our  friruds  in  Lotckwortii  have  dono  n.s  a  notable 
service.  By  welling  "Crusaders"  outside  a  meetinft- 
held  ou  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  have 
provoked  a  correttpoudence  in  a  local  paper,  "Tlie 
Citizon,"  in  the  course  of  which  tliey  have  been 
onahled  to  expound  the  principles  tor  whicii  oiii- 
paper  stands. 

This  was  the  initial  letter:  — 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEANy 
To  tlio  Editor  ol  "Tlie  Citizpu." 
Sir,— When  I  left  the  Koward  Hall  llio  otiior  Wednos- 
tlay,  1  waK  presumed  with  a  topy  of  "Tlic  Crusader,"  a 
maga/inp  ijublishod  iti  the  iut<Mests  of  K<>\ ohitionarv 
(^hrii^tiauity,  acc-oidiiig  to  a  directory  1  h.ave  soon.  I  have 
read  a  good  bit  of  it,  and  with  most  1  afirec,  hut  1  can't 
understand  why  tliis  literature  shoiild  he  distrihutod  so 
entbuNiastically'oii  the  steps  of  Howard  Hall,  after  a  lucct- 
iiig  ht*ld  to  further  the  inteiest  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Is  this  paper  part  of  the  Union's  propaganda ^  Or  does 
the  difttributiun  repr-esent  a  breach  of  etiquette  on  the 
paH  of  tt  society  anxious  to  further  its  owik  interests  by 
uiaking  uw?  of  another  society's  gatheriuHS.— Yours,  etc., 

VISITOH. 

I'oUowing  this  came  a  letter  from  the  friend  who 
had  been  mainly  responsible  for  distributino-  the 
"CVusader"  :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  CUtizen." 
Sir, —  Heplying  to  the  letter  .siffnod  ''Visitor"  in  a  lorent 
issue,  "The  'Cru'sader"  is,  aw  sutyiested,  a  inaKazitie  pub- 
lished in  the  jntxM-ests  of  JU'volutionary  Christianity, 
Needless  to  say,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  League  of 
Nations  Union.  The  paper  was  distributed,  on  the  occa- 
sion referrtnl  to  l)v  your  correspondent,  by  members  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the  enthusiasm  the 
distributors  displayed  was  aCH.'ounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  Avere  belie^-ers  in  Revolutionary  Christianity  and 
anxious  not  to  lo.s<»  an  opportunity  to  spread  its  influenct^. 
'Tlu'v  aro  not  aware  that  any  breach  of  etiquette  has  l)ecn 
com'niitted  by  their  S'ving  away  their  literature  outside 
the  Leag\xe  of  Nations  Fiiion  meeting. — Yours,  etc., 

H.  L.  WILTSHIRE. 

"Another  visitor"  then  jumped  into  the  arena  and 
gave  the  readers  of  the  "Citizen"  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  into  the  genesis  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship  and  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  with  neither  of  which 
bodies,  of  course,  have  we  any  organic  connection, 
beyond  the  fact  that  our  pages  are  thrown  open  to 
them  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  their 
members.  To  the  letters  qt  "Another  Visitor^'*  Mr. 
Wiltshire  has  replied  as  follows:  

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN:-' 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Citizen." 

Sir, — Now  that  "Another  Visitor"  has  laid  down  his 
pen,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  him  for  the  splendid 
adverti-semcnt  he  has  given  to  "The  Crusader"  and  to  the 
c,au.se  of  Revolutionary  Christianity  by  the  publication  of 
his  researches  in  the  columns  of  "The  Citizen,"  thereby 
reaching  a  bigger  circUi  of  people  than  we  could  have  ob- 
tained by  the  mere  distribution  of  cur  literature.  The 
distributors  are  therefore  intensely  gratified  at  the  results 
of  their  propaganda.  They  regret  if  offence  has  been 
given  by  their  action,  but  I  would  explain  to  "Another 
Visitor"  (who  miiy  not  be  acquainted  with  the  little 
idiosyncraoies  of  Letchworth)  that  the  practice  of  distri- 
buting   propaganda    literature   outside    meetings  and 


cliur(hes  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one  here,  and  mai 
<liverse   bodies  havo  adopted  the  method.    So  there 
nothing  novel  in  the  present  instance. 

Tliere  is  no  mystery  whatever  about  the  Revolutionar 
C'hristian  movement,  in  all  its  various  phases,  as  "Anothe 
\'isitor"  t)y  his  enquiries  lias  found  out,  and  anyon 
reading  the  pages  of  "The  Crusader"  could  be  under  n 
possible  misappr<>hettsion  as  to  the  principles  and  ides 
for  which  it  stood. ' 

We  believe  in  the  simple  primitive  teaching  of  Chris' 
and  iire  ipso  facto  internationalists  and  pacifists.  W 
hate  militarism  and  will  not  on  any  account  take  part  i 
war.  noi-  in  anything  else  that  di\ides  humanity,  but  all 
ourselves  with  evei-y  influence  and  movement  that  seek  1 
break  down  artificial  barriers  betwe(!n  groups  of  men.  \V 
are  against  capitalism  and  exploitation  of  man  by  mai 
and  beliexe  in  fiee  associi^tion  for  common  ends. 

The  Sphinx's  riddle  is  now  answered,  and  "it  means 
that  we  aro  out  for  the  realisation  of  that  message  whic 
heralded  the  birth  of  Jesus,  "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwi 
towards  men."  Till  that  condition  is  established  o\ 
cfTorts  will  not  be  i-elaxed. 

The  one  thing  I  wish  is  that  your  <orrcspondenl 
"Visitor"  and  "Another  Visitor"  had  signed  their  name 
to  their  letters,  so  that  we  <'Ould  have  got  into  person; 
touch. — Yours,  etc. 

H    L.  WILTSHIRE. 

Letchworth.    27th  July,  1920. 

We  are  indebted  both  to  our  friends  in  Letcl 
worth  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Citizen"  for  thu 
making  us  known  in  their  neighbourhood. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

463  (Wokingham): — Could  you  not  send  your  back  nur 
hers  of  the  "Crusader"  to  a  loical  club,  or  church,  or  librar; 
for  free  distribution?   The  home  field  is  often  the  best. 


Can  you  help  lady  re^ider  find  work  for  typewriter  at  hom 
Careful  work,  moderate  charges. — Apply  by  po 
DOM.,  c/o  "Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Stree 
K.CA. 


Christian — Anarchism,  the  non-political  and  .spiritual  bas 
of  Social  Reconstruction.  Fivo  booklets  by  Tolstov  ai 
others.  Post  free  Is.  6d.  from  nie  Free  Age  Pres 
Tuekton  Hou.se,  Bournemouth. 


The  Rev.  Stanley  B.  43mes  will  conduct  the  service'  i 
Burghlcv  Hall,  High  Road,  Leytonstone,  on  SCNDAl 
August  8th,  at  6.30. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Eensiogk 
Town  Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearnier,  "Five  Quarters' 
6.30^  Miss  Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  M 
Martin  Shaw. 


COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.— Lovely  scenei 
:ind  walks.  Sei  air.  Donkey  Cai  t.  Cotiaee  on  Mendips  Ten 
from  35/-.  Apply  "The  Cnisatler,"  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  E  ( 


DISARMAMENT  LEAFLET,  by  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  lie 
post  fiee  from  the  "Onisader"  Office, 


i(l;»y,  Aufvust  Otii,  I9t?0. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


than  the 


Particulan  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
^ppiicatioa  to  the  Fellowship  OvQanitfr, 
Cnristian  Comvionrcealih  Fellowship,  23,  Bride 
Lime,  London,  t'.C'A.,  enclasiiif  ttamped 
addressed  envdope.  The  mtnimum  annual 
tubseri'ptions  for  new  members  is  Is.  bd.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jar  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needa   more.  Uadges, 

1*.  t<ifh. 


.lendanta,  studs,  or  brooches,  larye,  9d.  each;  small 
roslaye  'id. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
core  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commohwealth 
FelloKship,  2-3,  Uride  Lane,  London,  E.C.A.  Put  your  number 
and  initial*  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

The  Infinite  Wells. 

.Most  ot  us  are  fjettiny  lo  the  sla^^e  whon  we  feel 
a  liltle  "woiked  out"';  we  cannot  turn  on  the  taps 
iis  leadily  as  we  could,  or  if  we  do  turn  them  on 
the  energy  will  not  flow;  they  .seem  to  have  gone 
(Xry.  And  we  are  calculating  the  chances,  between 
fares  and  high  prices,  ahd  the  seaside  crush,  of 
finding  a  resting-place  and  breathing  space  for  our 
bodies  and  souls.  Some  of  us  have  drawn  a  blank. 
The  thing  simply  cannot  be  done.  Other.H  have 
been  or  will  be  more  .successful.  But  we  must  all 
get  somehow  into  clo.ser  touch  with  the  Life«of  the 
I'uiveise  that  renews  us  all.  For  our  work  will 
not  admit  of  worn-out  nerves,  over-taxed  brains  and 
frayed  spirits.  It  i.s  in  this  condition  that  things 
go  wrong  and  our  vision  becomes  blurred.  As  2697 
(Stony  Stratford  )  wrote  (quoting  from  a  book  .she 
had  been  reading) : —"The  root  of  all  our  difficulty, 
of  our  every  pain,  is  that  we  are  alone.  We  are  so 
weak,  .so  small,  so  finite,  that  the  world  oppies.ses 
Us.  We  stand  alone,  and  al)()ut  us  is  an  over- 
whelming i)ower.  It  passes  over  us  and  crushes  us 
without  remorse.  We  cannot  help  our.selves,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  to  help.  And  we  are  pent  within 
ourselves,  in  such  a  narrow  bound;  we  stretch  our 
iiands  to  find  a  fellowship,  but  meet  nothing.  We 
feel  1liat  as  the  world  rolls  on  it  may  destrov  us,  not 
in  malice,  but  in  .sheer  indifference!  .  .  .  We  know 
so  little  ....  We  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  AVe 
are  alone.  .  . 

Does  this  voice  the  feeling  of  some  of  vou  who  are 
weaiy  and  troubled,  and  "at  the  end  of  your 
teihor,"  as  you  imagine:-'  Then  listen  to  this 
other  message  from  one  in  circumstances  as  hard  as 
your.s  ;  —"I  am  only  an  ignorant,  uneducated  person  ; 
but  one  day  when  I  was  alone  in  the  countiy,  I  sat 
just  quietly  thinking  about  'God  is  Love';  when 
all  at  once  something  opened  in  myself.  .  .  .  The 
my  trees  and  grass  about  me  were  tingling  with 
love  and  relationship  to  me,  to  God,  to  all.  I  saw 
xnd,  understood  all  life  fiom  its  beo'iunino's  ^nd 
Dur  union  with  God  foi  and  thiough  all  lime.  I  saw 
the  future,  when  this  inwaid  illumination  should  he 
the  experience  of  us  all.  I  mav  just  mention  that 
I  rabbit  ran  across  the  path,  and  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
•|oy  in  his  very  life.  I  could  not  think  of  separation 
u  these  moments  of  tremendous  jov  and  rest  How 

long  for  all  to  get  just  this  glimpse  of  the  Central 
i.ove-Lite  ....  One  is  quite  content  to  sweep 
"  rossing,  if  that  is  the  allotted  task.  I  prav  daily 
tnit  all  of  me— the  other  part  of  me  which '.seems 


still  groping  in  darkness — may  leave  the  illusion  of 
separation  ...  1  would  like  to  say  that  this 
was  in  no  sense  a  aikxtal  experience,  but  welled  uj) 
from  the  Heart  of  Life  in  my  heai-t  and  in  all  spac^. 
I  would  do  much  to  give  (his  same  joy  to  every 
living  thing,  and  yet  even  as  I  wiite  tiiese  words 
something  sings  in  me  'They  have  It.'  My  life  has 
been  what  the  world  would  call  difficult.  Yet  I 
know  that  really  Iheie  is  oj)portuni(y  for  abundant 
Love  and  Joy  and  foi-  dejjths  of  cxc^uisittt  expeiiences 
in  the  very  commonest  and  most  ordinary  days.  Tiie 
very  elemenis  — lain,  wind  and  storms — speak  lo 
me,~a)>d  the  iloweis  are  full  of  God."  ("Brother- 
hood."") Would  not  such  an  experience  give  us  a 
physical  and  spiritual  i(Miewing!'  You  who  are  on 
holiday,  among  Ihc  beauties  of  nature,  may  have  it; 
so  aJso  jijay  yoii,  who  got  only  a.  little  space,  a  little 
time,  ill  the  l)usy  day  that  you  can  call  your  own. 

The  thought  that  we  .vhare  together  daily  (printed 
on  our  membership  card)  keeps  open  the  channel 
between  our  conscious  life  and  the  Infinite  wells  of 
strength  : 

"One  real  life  pervades  the  whole  humau  race  and  is 
pressing  loitli  to  fuller  recognitiou  and  maaife.station. 
\\e  are  not  really  separate  independent  units,  but  raemlier.s 
Olio  of  aiiotluM-.  We  can  and  do  work  with  the  one  Love- 
l.ile,  tor  its  peacetul,  harmonious  and  perfect  realisation 
cvei  v  w  here. " 

Opportunities  for  Fellowship. 

This  Love-Life,  Opportunities  for  Fellowship,  also 
links  us  with  one  another. 

The  following  members  need  you  :  — 
5371    (NonN  ioh),    an    ex-soldior,    interested   in  history 
particularlv  industrial  history,  and  in  international  affairs' 
anyone  who  is  fond  ot  ))irds  and  the  ..tudy  of  their  liabit.s 
will  find  ium  a  good  correspondent. 

o3«)  fWallington).  uho  has  few  friends,  has  re,id  of  the 
K  (.  .  J'  and  hopes  to  imd  a  congenial  .spirit  amongst  us  ■ 
slie  i,s  chiefly  interested  in  walking  and  gardening.  '  ' 

Will  bm  (York)  link  with  'A\o  (Golders  Green),  wko  is 
great.y  int»-ie.sted  in  the  drama,  and  in  tlie  fonndinc'  of  a 
less  coinmei-fial  theatre.  " 

Will  (Alherni,  K  C.)  link  with  5.30)9  (]\[adras),  a  girl 

interested  in  sc-.enee,  who  wishes  to  link  u  ith  a  Canatlbn 
lellow  who  can  wnto  about  ranching.  v-«>iaui<in 

Will  5175  (Active  Seryic-e)  write  to  .5381  (Folke.stone) 
u;.o      In-.ng  at  home  aud  who  needs  to  haye  her  interest^ 
•.Mdoiied.--    She  will  welcome  a  sailor  correspondent 

Introductions. 

5385  (\Vokingham)  a  houie-uiaker,  needs  a  friend  who 
.1  help  her  to  see  beauty  eyerywhere  and  to  ineorpo  uto 
|t  u, to  the  commonplace  things  of  life.  All  mothers  need 
i.n.spirat4ou  ol  this  kind,  and  our  Fellowship  has  mauv^ 
It  whose  gdt  ,s  to  help  i„  this  way  those  IhZ  iTyo/a  e 
\piy  tnll  ot  domestic  detail. 

Annual  Subscriptions. 

We  aeknow ledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  nnninl 
subscriptions :—T.M.  (Gla.sgow    20  •   M  A  A  7^ 

1^  a.\^"o"fM*„^sri.,.% 


p..Hv,.vaii,.,.  from  futility,  from  barrennpss,  from 
■>  lif..  w.tliout  sigmficanoe,  this  is  the  delivimnoe 
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Bertrand  Russell's  Revelations. 

The  lollowing  are  extracts  from  Hertrand  Russcill's  third 
article  on  his  experiences  in  Soviet  lJussia,  which  ai)peared 
in  the  "Nation"  on  .lul.y  '24: — 

Before  1  went  to  Russia,  I  imagined  that  I  was  Koin^.to 
see  an  interestiu!?  exptM  iment  in  a  new  form  ol  representative 
government.  .  ^  .  \Vt*  were  told  tliat,  l).v  the  recall,  the 
occupational  constituencies,  and  so  on,  a  new  and  iar  more 
perfect  machinery  had  been  deviswl  for  ascertaininti  and 
registerinti  the  popular  will.  One  of  the  things  wo  hoped  to 
study  was  the  question  whether  the  Soviet  system  is  really 
superior  to  Parliamentarism  in  this  respect. 

We  were  not  ahle  to  make  any  such  study,  becaiTse  the 
Soviet  system  is  moriliund.  No  conceivable  system  of  free 
election  would  give  majorities  to  the  ( 'omniunists,  either  in 
town  or  country.  Various  methods  are  therelore  adopted 
for  giving  the  victory  to  Government  candulatcs,.  In  the 
first  place,  tiie  voting  is  by  show  of  hands,  so  that  all  w^ho 
Nvote  against  the  (Jovernment  are  marked  men.  In  the 
second  place,  no  candidate  who  is  not  a  Communist  can  have 
any  printing  done,  the  printing  works  being  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  In  th.!  third  place,  he  cannot  address  any 
meetings  because  the  halls  all  belong  to  the  State.  llie 
whole  of  the  press  is,  of  course,  official  ;  no  independent 
daily  is  permitted.  In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the 
Meiisheviks  have  succeeded  in  winning  about  40  seats  out 
of  1  500  on  the  Moscow  Soviet,  by  being  known  in  certain 
large  factories  where  the  electoral  campaign  could  be  con- 
ducted by  word  of  mouth. 

An  Austrian  Tragedy. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,"  Philadelphia,  dated  1st  May,  19L>0,  from  the 
article  entitled  "Husks,"  by  Kenneth  L.  J{oberts : — 


"Director 


is  an  official  in  the  Vienna  Court 


of  Justice.  He  is  paid  4,800  crowns  a  year.  For  13  years 
he  was  in  the  Navy,  so  he  also  receives  a  pension  of  4,800 
crowns,  making  a  total  of  9,600  crowns— he  had  a  wife  and 
a  son  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters,  who  was 
11  years  old,  was  dying  of  starvation.  She  was  dying  in  the 
next  room.  You  have  probably  never  heard  of  a  child  dying 
of  starvation— or  seen  one.  1  hope  you  never  will.  I  saw 
her  and  heard  her.  Her  face  was  like  a  bird's  skull,  and 
every  little  while  she  would  gasp  a  few  times.  I  think  I 
shouted  at  the  Director  to  know  why  someone  w  asn't  doing 
something.  I  think  I  may  have  sworn  quite  a  good  deal. 
I  asked  him  why  the  Americans  did  not  feed  the  child?  He 
said  that  they  "had.  For  some  time  she  had  gone  to  the 
feeding  stations,  but  she  had  been  too  under  nourished. 
Soon  she  had  had  to  go  to  bed.  The  Americans  broke  then- 
rules  and  allowed  food  to  be  taken  to  her,  and  the  doctor 
from  the  Americans  came  every  day,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Now  she  couldn't  eat— to-night  she  would  be  dead— he  had 
asked  for  an  advance  of  pay  to  bury  her.  ...  I  asked  him 
if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  the  child?  He  shook, 
his  head.  She  wanted  nothing  but  rest  until  she  died.  The 
Director  went  with  me  to  the  door.  The  girl's  mother  and 
sister  came  to  say  good-bye,  and  when  they  spoke  they  wept. 
The  Director  merely  said  that  it  was  a  very  unhappy  world. 
Ho  had  thought  that  when  he  was  an  old  man  his  children 
would  sustain  him,  whereas  he  saw  them  dying,  and  could 
do  nothing  to  help.    Every  .apartment  house  has  its  tragedy 

 frequently  its  scores  of  tragedies.   I  found  them  wherever 

I  turned.   .   .  ." 

Doubled  Secret  Service  Estimates. 

In  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Civil  Services 
an  additional  sum  of  £200,000  is  demanded  for  the  Secret 
Service,  making  a  total  for  Sir  Basil  Thompson's  department 
of  £400,000  for  the  year. 


The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  Ireland. 

The  F.O.H.  has  issued  the  following  leaflet:— 
SAVE  IRELAND. 
THE  WAY  OF  RECONCILIATION.  ' 
The  People  fif  Britain  are  <lrifting  into  War  with  the  People 
of  Ireland.    The  only  means  of  averting  the  catastrophe  18 
to  discover  and  follow 

A  NEW  WAY 

prompted  bv  a  spirit  of  reconciliation,  mutual  forbearance 
and  trust.  '  Only  by  complete  trust  and  goodwill  can  we 
evoke  trust  and  goodwill. 
For  ENGLAND  this  means— 

1.    That  a  Representative  Irish  Assembly  should  be  called 

with  perfect  freedom  of  decision. 
'J.    That  a  pledge  shouhl  be  given  in  advance  to  recogniw! 

the  agreed  decision  of  such  an  Assembly. 
:\.    The  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  Ireland  withe 
delay,  thus  giving  the  As.sembly  a  fair  chance. 
For  IRELAND  this  means  that  the  leaders  and  people 
l)oth  North  and  South  should  repudiate  all  violence  ai 
make  the  supreme  effort  to  forgive  and  to  trust. 

Can  we  not  ti-y  this  way? 
Reconciliation  between  England    and    Ireland    ia   a  mos 
urgent  need  to-day -that  we  may  together  work  for 
THE   RK(M)NCILIATK)N  OF   EUROPE   AND  OF  THj 
WORLD. 

Tf  you  agree,  can  you 

(a)  Arrange  for  speakers  and  public  meetings  locally? 

(b)  Distribute    literature    or    otherwise   work    for  re 

conciliation? 

(c)  Contribute  to  the  cost  of  making  this  appeal  widel; 

known? 

Then  write  at  once  to  the  FELLOWSHIP  OP  RECON 
CILIATION.  17  Red  Li(m  Square,  London,  W.C.I,  whic 
is   making   this   urgent  appeal  throughout   England  an 

1  leland. 

All  other  ways  to  Peace  in  Ireland  have  failed.   The  way  ( 
Jesus  Christ  remains  to  be  tried. 

Divorce  Figures. 

The  latest  record  of  the  work  of  the  Divorce  Court  cot 
tains  some  remarkable  figures.  During  the  year  1918  tf 
number  of  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  entered  w£ 

2  323— more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  years  before  tf 
war.  We  have  to  add  to  these  many  other  suits  for  sepan 
tion,  nullity,  and  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  making  tf 
total  number  of  cases  in  which  the  law  was  invoked  to  en 
an  intolerable  or  disagreeable  matrimonial  situation  i.faW 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  upon  record.  It  should  he  notf 
that  although  we  have  no  complete  statement  for  the  lat< 
terms,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  business  i 
the  Divorce  Court  is  still  increasing. 

Cheap  Edition  of  the  "Village  Labourer." 

The  Labour  Research  Department  recently  rendered 
o-reat  service  to  our  movement  by  the  publication  of  a  ches 
Edition  of  Mr.  Keynes's  "Economic  Consequences  of  tl 
Peace  "  It  has  followed  this  up  by  issuing  a  cheap  editu 
of  the  first  of  Iklr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond's  wonderful  scne 
"The  Village  liabourer."  The  edition  will  bo  limited 
members  of  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative  organisation 
Socialist,  and  other  Labour  bodies,  l)ut  since  it  is  limited  • 
.-S.OOO  copies  I  advise  our  readers  to  make  e^Hy  applicatia 
The  price  is  3s.,  with  postage  is  3s.  6d.  The  L.R.D.  has  i 
office  at  34  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.I. 
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TAvopence. 


The  Outlook. 


THE  defeat  of  the  Government  by  organised 
Labour  i.s  one  of  the  turning  points  of  his- 
toiy.  Statesmen  and  sohliers  calmly  planned 
vhat  would  have  proved  to  be  a  world-wide  war. 
["heir  deliberations  were  reported  in  the  Press  with- 
)Ut  a  reference  to  the  will  of  those  for  whom  they 
ffere  supposed  to  be  acting.  And  then,  with  a 
Iramatic  touch,  all  the  more  effective  because  it 
yas  unconscious.  Labour  appears  on  the  scene,  and, 
;rithout  fuss  or  flurry,  simply  puts  its  foot  down 
m  the  whole  thing.  At  once  the  plans  of  the 
itrategists  are  torn  up — the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
nent  reversed — and  the  arch-plotters  put  in  their 
dace. 

*         *  * 

BUT  we  must  realise  that  decisive  as  the  vic- 
tory of  Labour  appears  to  be,  there  is  need 
of  the  closest  attention  to  the  future  action 
>f  tlie  Government.    The  House  has  adjourned,  and 
-e  awkward  interrogations  at  question-time  must 
•'.    No  assurances  can  restore  the  lost  confi- 
ne in  Ministers'  veracity.    Labour  must  make 
lUre  that  its  will  is  carried  out. 


AIICHBISHOPS  are  not  in  the  habit  of  creating: 
popular  excitement,  nor  do  they  often  find 
their  names  figuring  on  newspaper  posters. 
Archbishop  Mannix,  however,  has  managed  to  wake 
in  the  breast  of  the  British  Government  a  dread  of 
the  effect  of  his  presence  in  Ireland,  and,  incident^- 
ally,  to  excite  the  British  public,  who  look  on  the 
attempt  of  the  Navy  to  keep  him  out  of  his  native 
land  as  great  sport.  Of  course,  the  Press  has  much 
to  say  concerning  his  "degradation  of  his  sacred 
office."  When  Cardinal  Mercier  used  his  influence 
on  behalf  of  Belgium  this  same  Press  ransacked  the 
dictionary  for  appreciative  epithets.  Yet  Arch- 
bishop Mannix  has  only  *iampioned  Ireland  against 
an  Imperialist  bully,  as  Cardinal  Mercier  championed 
Belgium. 

*         *  * 

GENERAL  LUCAS'  captivity  was  spent,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  in  a  profitable  manner.  A 
writer  in  "Forward"  declares  that  the  Sinn 
Feiners  told  him  he  would  have  to  undertake  work 
of  national  importance,  and  he  asked  what  it  might 
be.  "We  told  hisa,"  said  the  Sinn  Fein  infoi-mant, 
"he  had  been  sent  to  rule  Ireland  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  his  first  task 
would  be  to  read  the  history  of  our  country  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  He  would'  be 
examined  periodically  as  t«  his  progress,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  studies  he  would  be  fitter  for  his  duties. 
The  next  work  was  the  study  of  Sinn  Fein  literature. 
We  explained  to  him  that  so  far  he  only  understood 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  in  order  to  be  a  good 
Irish  ruler  he  must  know  the  other  side  too.  We 
then  assured  him  that  \t-hen  he  had  completed  his 
education  we  would  release  him,  as  we  ditl  not  want 
to  be  burdened  by  his  maintenance  for  one  day  snore 
than  was  necessary." 

THE  increase  of  unemployment  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  have  been  declaring 
that  the  worker  must  produce  more.  Such 
is  the  irony  of  the  system  under  which  we  are  living 
that  we  are  actually  suffering  at  the  present  time 
— when  millions  are  in  need  of  tha  necessaries  of  life 
—from  "over  production."  Most  of  the  Black 
Country  factories,  says  a  contemporary,  are  closing 
down  for  lack  of  orders.  In  many  boot-making 
centres  they  havQ  been  on  short  time  for  months, 
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Say  what  you 
will  there  is  sume- 
thiug  in  (iood 
Iheetling'.  You 
tannot  luanufac- 
iure  ihe  type 
known  as  the  Geu- 
ileman.  Nor  caft 
lii.s  qualities  be 
acquiied  by  ;in  in- 
dividual in  (he  course  ot  a  single  lite  time.  Those 
qualities  may  not  be  of  the  greate^^t  importan(;e  but, 
such  as  they  are,  they  take  iiuiny  generations  for 
their  production.  GentlemanlinesH  is  not  merely 
courtesy  and  good  manners  and  chivalry  and  so 
forth,  it  is  these  things  grown  mellow  witli  age,  and 
worn  with  the  ease  and  oomtort  of  an  old  coat. 
Good  breeding  alone  will  produce  it. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  said  about  the 
religious  life.  It  must  come  of  good  stock.  It  must 
inherit  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  centuries.  It 
should  be  of  royal  descent. 

Let  me  make  clear  wliat  I  mean  by  royal  descent. 
There  is  no  such  tiling,  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
as  spontaneous  generation.  We  are  all  descendent 
from  some  spiritual  ancestor  or  the  othei'.  And  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  what  ''family" 
we  belong  and  from  what  ancestral  line  w«  derive 
our  religion?  life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  roj'al 
descent. 

This  is  manifest  enough  in  the  story  of  man's 
physical  evolution.  There  is  only  one  main  line  of 
evolution.  The  apes  of  to-day  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  deyeloi)ing  into  men.  The  transition  from 
the  animal  to  the  liuman  has  been  effected  once  ;  it 
does  not  appear  likely  to  be  made  again.  Nature 
takes  care  to  have  only  one  royal  family.  The 
monkey  nin\  the  tiger,  the  eagle  and  the  ant,  liaA'e 
gone  off  on  side  lines.  They  can  neA'er  produce  a 
lord  of  creation. 

We  of  the  Chii?tian  Faith  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  main  road  of  religious  development.  We  trace 
our  descent  back  through  the  ages  to  our  progenitors 
in  early  Hebrew  times,  and  note  how  those  perished 
who  cut  themselves  oft'  from  the  ancestral  home. 
The  disapp^-arance  of  the  ten  tribes  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  of  history.  By  severing  them- 
selve^s  from  the  House  of  Judah  they  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  secret  of  longevity,  and  while  the  main 
branch  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  all  adversities,  per- 
sists to  the  present,  all  trace  of  the  secessionists  bos 
been  lost. 

This  tact  is  the  move  significant  Avhen  you  remem- 
ber that  in  the  quarrel  which  divided  them  Judah 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong.  The  cry. 
"To  your  tents,  0  Israel,"  was  as  justifi- 
able as  any  revolt  in  histoiy.  But  the  tyranuj-  of 
a  single  king  could  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Judah.  Israel  imagined  that  it  was  fight- 
ing Relioboam  and  his  young  courtiers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  fighting  the  whole  histoid  of  Juclah. 
The  .justice  of  its  temporary  cause  was  outweighed 


by  the  fact  that  its  opponent  lepjesented  the  main 
l)ranch  of  the  Family. 

Tills  has  to  be  rem  mbeied  when  inipatieucM^  forcej 
us  into  revolt  against  the  Churcli  of  to-day.  Tliat 
we  have  a  good  case  I  need  not  stop  to 
prove.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
single  generation  of  (churchmen  are  not  tlie 
Church.  Theii'  wrong-doing  or  ineffective  do- 
ing does  not  ne<essarily  invalidate  their  claim 
to  represent  tlie  Family.  ^Vhile  He  vecogni.sed  to 
the  full  the  shortcomings  of  Scribe  and  Phari.see, 
Jesus  enjoined  His  disciples  to  obey  them  sinc(^  tliey 
sat  "in  Closes'  seat."  They  were  in  tlie  main  line 
of  descent.  At  tiie  tiine  at  wlilcli  He  spoke  they 
weie  the  lieirs,  however  criminally  Ihey  may  have 
dealt  with  their  heiitage. 

Good  breeding  is  not  a  myth  but  a  fact.  Its 
effects  may  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  be  confined 
to  the  subconscious  region.  An  old  institution  car- 
ries with  it  a  great  deal  more  power  than 
is  always  apparent  in  the  individuals  who  at  any 
given  time  rci)resent  it.  You  can  never  tell  whether 
you  have  really  killed  it  or  only  cut  it  down  to  the 
groupd.  The  root  may  still  b»;  there  and  may 
flourish  again.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
monarchy  seemed  dead  in  England,  but-  even  a 
Charles  IT.  was  able  to  bring  it  to  life  again.  At 
the  time  of  Luther's  Heformation  the  Roman  Church 
appeared  to  have  spent  its  force  entirely,  yet  the 
counter-reformation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  iho 
heroic  Jesuit  missions  revealed  how  much  life  there 
had  been  beneath  the  surface.  The  Anglican 
Church  in  the  last  centuiy  seenjed  to  be  beyond  hope, 
yet  the  Oxford  Movement  showed  what  a  fund  of 
spirituality  it  still  jjossessed. 

Fortunately  it  is  jwssible  to  many  into  the  royal 
family  and  be  grafted  into  the  ancient  stock  of  re- 
ligious leadership.  That  the  New  Testament  is 
bound  up  M-ith  the  Old  is  the  visible  sign  and  symbol 
that  that  is  what  took  place  when  the  Gentiles  be- 
came the  heirs  of  Hebrew  Faith.  The  Christian 
Church  accepted  the  mellow  traditions  of  Hebraism. 
The  good  breeding  of  a  long  line  of  spiritual  aristo-. 
crats  enriched  its  soul.  The  blood  of  Abraham  and 
Mo.ses  and  the  prophets  ran  in  its  veins  and  gave  it 
the  pie-emineufe  of  age  over  the  mushroom  growth 
of  the  Romjui  Empire. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  anxious  the  leadei-s  of  • 
the  proletariat  are  to  prove  the  historical  claims  of 
theii'  class.  The  mateiialistic  interpretation  of  his- 
toiy is  designed  to  show  that  their  movement  is  the 
out<  ome  of  all  the  past,  that  the  economic  struggles 
of  to-day  are  the  final  result  of  a  conflict,  the  be- 
ginnings of  which  are  lost  in  the  dawn  oi  histoi-y. 
That  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  fact  that  rever- 
ence for  the  past  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  further 
and  .say  that  until  yoii  can  ti  ace  your  descent  through 
the  centur:ies  l>ehind  you.  there  is  little  chance  of 
dominating  the  centuries  ahead  of  you. 

The  Christian  revolution,  if  it  is  wise,  will  estab- 
lish its  claim  to  be  in  the  royal  descent.  It  will  re- 
discover the  links  which  unite  it,  not  merely  in 
spirit,  but  in  visible  and  historical  unity,  with  the 
Revolutionist  of  Galilee.  THE  TRAMP. 
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Two  Significant  Documents. 


^ast  week,  in  conueelioii  with  llie  ( 'liiistian  Iii- 
aniatioual  C'ouucil  at  Biltlioven,  mention  waa  luadc 
f  a  movement  (hat  is  aiisiaig  in  (Tennariy  on  behalf 
f  a  real  anti-mililavism,  led  by  G.  W.  Clever,  ot 
Irouieu,  an  ex-officei-  in  the  German  army. 

Crusaders  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  wordinf>- 
f  tlie  inauiteslo,  which  has  already.  1  understand, 
een  si<>iie<l  by  some  2,000  persons.  It  is  elear  thai, 
i  is  up  to  us  in  this  countrv  to  co-operate  and  help 
i  the  re»fulu(ion  of  a  real  Xnternational  Union. 

To  friends  of  peace  in  every  land,  for  transmission 
through  the  Press. 

The  uudersi-^ned  Pacifists  present  Inotherly 
greetintf  to  all  lovers  of  peace  in  every  land. 
Those  wh<j,  in  .spite  of  suffering  and  threateniugs, 
have  dared  to  refuse  to  support  war,  we  thank  for 
the  (freat  service  they  have  rendered  through  the 
dissemination  of  the  ideal  of  the  unity  of  races 
and  the  reconoiliatiou  of  the  peoples. 

•  We  are  convinced  that  a  lasting'  peace  can  only 
]>f  secured  if  the  mistrust  between  man  and  man 
and  people  and  people  can  be  set  aside.  We  must 
recognise  that  we  are  members  of  one  unity  with 
no  desire  to  injure  one  another.  The  guiding  star 
of  all  future  pdlitics  must  be  the  inviolability  of 


life.  We  herein  declare  with  deepest  conviction 
that  the  killing  of  man  is  clearly  ii  contradiction 
to  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilisation.  In 
recognition  of  our  inalienable  rights  over  our  own 
personality,  we  bind  ourselves  never  to  aid  or  abet 
the  organisation  of  slaughter,  either  in  war  time 
or  ])eacc  lime,  against  i)eople.s  of  other  lands  or 
against  our  own  fellow  countrymen,  either 
tiiiough  military  service,  the  furnishing  of  war 
material,  or  the  voluntary  supply  of  money. 

We  promise  to  stand  by  those  of  our  comrades 
who  suffer  through  the  carrv'ing  out  of  their  obli- 
gation, and  to  help  them  by  act  and  council  to  the 
best  of  our  power. 

We  invite  those  who  agree  with  us  in  all  lands 
to  join  with  us  in  this  declaVation  and  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  same  obligation  as  we  are  taking, 
and  to  join  hands  with  us  in  a  peoples'  covenant 
for  peace  and  freedom,  to  the  blessing  of  the 
coming  generations. 

The  second  document,  is  an  expression  of  the 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bilthoven  Coiincil 
Meeting  to  unite  in  a  real  message  to  the  world. 
It  was  written  by  Natanael  Beskow,  of  Sweden,  and 
was  cordially  and  thankfully  accepted  by  the  Council. 
Friends  are  asked  to  get  it  copied  into  local  and 
other  papers. 


A  Message 
from  the  Second  International  Conference 

at  Bilthoven,  July  20-28th,  1920. 


God  is  our  Father,  therefore  we  are  all  brothers.  For 
Us  there  is  one  kingdom  on  earth — tlie  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  its  law  is  love.  AVithin  this  kingdom  every  nation 
finds  its  highest  glory  in  bringing  of  its  choicest  and  liesi 
to  tile  other  nations  in  joyful  service.  Let  us  open  our 
eyes  no  that  we  may  see  this  truth.  Let  all  of  us  wlio 
liave  seen  it  clasp  hands  in  a  solemn  vow  never  more 
to  tak<'  up  arms  against  our  brothers  or  to  make 
preparati/jn  for  war. 

The  earth  that  our  Father  has  given  us  to  Vive  in  is 
rich  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  if  we  will  but 
truly  serve  one  another.  Yet  the  nations  are  starving, 
and  the  need  grows  every  day.  WhyP  Because  of  our 
selfishness.  We  have  striven  to  gather  treasures  for 
ourselves.  But  so  to  live  is  to  take  from  our  brother 
wiiHt  Oo<l  lias  intended  for  him.  We  believe  it  is  our 
Father's  will  that  the  present  social  order — or  rather 
disorder — should  cease,  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  older 
wherein  the  means  of  production  will  be  used  to  supjily 
the  simple  human  needs  of  all  mankind.  Under  a  system 
of  private  capitalism  this  seems  to  u.4  impossible.  We 
believe  the  socialising  of  the  chief  means  of  production 
to  lie  necessary.  The  ^oal  of  this  economic  renewal 
must  lie  an  oider  of  society  in  which  there  will  be  no 
differences  of  class,  but  only  men  an<l  women  who  work 
for  the  common  good.  During  the  process  of  change 
i  very  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  dislocation  of 
industry    with    the   consequent    chaos    and  distress. 


Brotliers,  let  us  help  one  another  to  bring  about  this 
revolution  of  love  and  rigliteousness'with  the  weapons 
of  love  and  righteousness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  world's  need  a  new  generation  is 
growing  up.  From  the  seed  that  the  fathers  have  sown 
what  harvest  will  the  children  reap?  The  Kingdom  of 
God  belongs  to  the  children.  Woe  to  us  if  we  take  from 
them  what  is  theiis!  Woe  to  us  if  we  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  cliildien  the  old  temper  of  enmity,  lying, 
arrogance  and  vanity!  Let  us  help  one  another  to 
tiain  the  children  simply  to  be  men  and  women,  glad 
and  free,  .honourable  and  courageous. 

The  revolution  is  here.  The  old  world  is  crumbling. 
What  uill  come;  a  new  world,  or  world  chaos?  It  ail 
<lepcnds  on  the  spirit  that  gives  direction  to  the  mighty 
current.  There  is  only  one  spii-it  that  is  strong  enough 
and  pure  enough  to  control  these  seething  forces  and 
transforui  disorder  into  creative  life;  the  spirit  of  the 
love  of  the  Eternal  Father  Avhichj  in  the  Son  of  Man 
has  been  levealed  to  us  as  sacrifice  and  forgiveness. 
This  world  revolution  must  become  an  uprising  of  the 
sjiirit  of  Christ  against  the  spirit  of  Mammon.  Therein 
only  lies  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Out  of  the  despair  of  mankind,  out  of  the  anxious 
hearts  of  men  a  prayer  arises  full  of  trembling  hope; 
let  us  unite  in  this  praj'er,  not  only  with  words  but  in 
deed,    L»'t  Thy  Kingdom  come  now,  our  Father. 
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Editorial  Communieatiom 

To  the  Editor, 

Buiiness  Communieatiom 
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23,  Bbide  Lane,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Bate  of  Subscription : 

10/20  per  year, 

2/10  per  quarter. 


THE  FLOOD  TIDE. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  The  Flood 
Tide  is  with  us.  it  is  for  us  to  launch  the 
"Crusader"  upon  it  with  a  mighty  impetifs. 

Labour  is  awake  all  over  the  country.  Hundreds 
of  meetings  of  protest  against  the  Russian  war  have 
been  held.    Hundreds  more  are  being  arranged  for. 

At  all  of  these  meetings  "Crusaders"  should  be 
on  sale. 

Send  to  us  for  extra  copies! 

Organise  sales! 

OUR  NEW  LEAFLET. 

We  are  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
crisis  to  print  a  special  leaflet  for  free  dfistribution. 
Particulars  will  be  given  next  week.  Send  for 
copies ! 

TO  READERS  ABROAD. 

Headers  of  the  "Crusader     on  the  Continent 
would  be  doing  us  a  service  if  they  would  introduce 
"US  to  first-class  works  of  fiction,  published  in  their 
country,  suitable  for.  translation  into  English,  for 
reproduction  in  our  pages. 


SOLIDARITY. 

The  workers  in  this  country  have  manifested  in 
a  striking  manner  their  solidarity  with  those  in 
Russia.  The  Moslems  of  India  are  similarly 
organising  on  behalf  of  their  co-religionists  in 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  "Daily  Herald"  shows:  — 

Rapid  progress  of  the  "boycott  of  Britain" 
movement  in  India  is  reported  in  a  cable  from 
Bombay  received  by  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali,  head  of 
the  Indian  Khilafat  Delegation. 

The  programme  is  first  to  renounce  Govern- 
ment titles  and  honours,  then  successively  resign 
civil  appointments,  give  up  military  and  police, 
and  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  at  each  stage  giving  the 
Government  an  opportunity^  to  retrace  its  steps 
in  regard  to  the  Turkish  peace  terms. 
When  will  Christendom,  but  recently  torn  asunder 
by  a  war  in  which  Christian  fought  Christian,  mani- 
fest the  same  sense  of  solidarity  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  workers  and  the  Mosletns?      ,  '  • 


"THAT  THING.  " 

"What  a  pity  to  stick  that  thing  there!" 

That  thing  was  a  gun  which  had  been  so  placed 
on  the  callage  green  that  its  mouth  was  pointed 
directly  at  the  beautiful  village  church  exactly 
opposite. 

As  we  passed  through  fields  of  almost  ripe  oats, 
stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze ;  through  fields  of  almosi 
"•olden  wbetut,  bespattered  liberally  with  poppies, 
thistles,  and  edged  with  scarlet  pimpernels,  the  vil- 
lage church  in  the  distance  seemed  to  preside  ovei 
the  peaceful  scene  with  dignity. 

But  "that  thing"  on  the  village  green  tore  awaj 
the  dignity  of  that  stately  old  church.  Was  i\ 
pointing  in  challenge  or  in  contempt?  The  morn 
ing  service  was  over,  and  v^e  wondered  if  the  coiv 
gregatlon  had  bowed  to  the  power  of  "that  thing,' 
or  had  resolved  to  be  bound  no  longer.  Terhaps 
however,  they  just  wanted  to  swim  with  the  stream 
What  an  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  hay( 
taken  a  definite  stand  and  to  have  appealed  to  theii 
members  to  take'  direct  action. 

The  oft-despised  Labour  Party  has  done  this 
Every  local  Labour  Party  and  every  society  afiiliatec 
received  a  telegram,  with  the  result  that  demonstra 
tions  have  been  held  all  over  the  country,  and  man) 
Trade  Unions  are  prepared  to  call  their  member: 
out  on  strike  if  it  becomes  necessary, 

I  have  been  studying  a  list  of  questions  drawn  u] 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  a 
Canterburj^  which  people  of  all  shades  of  opmioi 
are  being  asked  to  answer.  One  question  asks-i 
in  conclusion— "Ave  there  any  ways  whereby  th< 
ordinai-y  round  of  parochial  life  and  church  ser 
vices  could  be  brought  into  relation  with  soci:^ 
problems,  and  whereby  the  actual  needs  of  to-dai 

could  be  viewed  simply  in  the  light  of  duty  to  Go<i 

and  duty  to  neighbour?"  '' 

Are  there  anv  ways?    Will  the  churches  take  ti 

obvious  way  in  this  period  of  international  crisis? 
Members  of  Parliament  and  the  local  papers  ar 

receiving  petitions  and  copies  of  resolutions  askmj 

them  to  act.    I  wonder  if  Cru.saders  who  are  mem 

bers  ^f  churches  are  bombarding    their  minister 

with  petitions  and  resolutions? 

Friends  writing  from  Christchurch  and  Herefori 

regard  our  paper  as  "refreshing  and  enlightening' 

and  "original  and  stimulating.'-    We  are  glad  t. 

receive  their  good  wislies  and  shall  be  glad  to  hea 

from  other  Crusaders  who  can  suggest  ways  of  in 

creasing  our  circulalioii. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


"Those  who  have  been  inspired  to  action  by  tl_ 
doctrine  of  class  war  will  have  acquired  the  liabi 
of  hatred,  and  will  instinctively  seek  new  enemie 
when  the  old  ones  have  been  vanquished.  '-- 
Bertrand  RussBiL  in  "Ro^ds  to  Freedom, 


riday,  August  i3tU,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


So  it  i-aiuecl!  What  a  cniel  misfortune  it  was 
liat  it  should  rain  in  the  holidays.  When  we  sai- 
led forth,  bag  and  baggage,  Nature  did  not  smile 
ipon  our  plans  with  skies  of  blue,  but  wept  copious 
ears  instead.  The  railway  stations  were  sad,  the 
oads  were  sad,  the  fields  were  sad,  and  so  was  the 
hore  fringing  the  grey,  rainy  sea.  And  it  was  for 
his  we  paid  out  our  money ;  and  at  such  an  extra  va- 
ra ut  rate!  Oh,  those  prices!  And  the  heartless 
'kies  looked  down,  unpitying.  But  wa's  there  not  a 
•eason  for  it  all  ?  The  next  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
moted to  the  reason  ;  or,  at  least,  the  reason  that  was 
)ftered  to  us  by  one. writer  to  the  Press.  He  was 
•videutly  so  moved  by  a  sense  of  special  inspiration 
■hat  he  felt  it  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  religious  duty 
;o  make  public  his  discovery. 

♦  *  * 

And  here  is  his  discovery.  The  rain  which  fell 
luring  the  holidays  was  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the 
A-lmighty  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
inviting  delegates  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Lam- 
beth Conference. 

♦  »  * 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  now 
abated,  for  I  find  myself  sitting  outside  in  the  blaz- 
ing sun  once  more."^  As  I  loll  here  in  the  green 
fields,  blue  sky  smiles  above,  and  all  the  world  is 
suiiinier.  Lazy  sheep  are  resting  uuder  the  trees, 
and  tlie  horses  are  switching  the  flies  away.  In 
these  pleasant  surroundings  I  inm  to  the  pages  of 
tlie  "Cliurch  Times"  and  read:  "Why  should  our 
Prime  Minister  deny  to  the  Irish  that  which,  with 
■A  flourish  of  beaming  congratulations,  he  accords 
to  tlie  Czechs?  We  are  convinced  that  nothing  will 
do  more  to  heal  the  breaches  between  England  and 
Ireland  than  a  generous  act  of  trust."  Well  done, 
the  "Church  Times"  :  and  so  say  all  of  us. 

♦  »  * 
In  another  column  of  the  same  paper  I  see  a  plea 

(editorially  put  forward)  that  in  country  parishes 
the  parson's  wife  should  be  paid  as  well  as  the  par- 
.son.  And,  not  without  a  little  chuckle,  I  notice  that 
the  pay  is  to  be  given  her,  not  only  because  her 
services  are  so  valuable,  but  also  that  her  activities 
may  be  brought  under  some  sort  of  control !  As  our 
paragraphist  very  nicely  puts  it:  "A  further  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  in  that  the  position  of  the  par- 
son's wife  in  the  parish  would  be  regularised  and 
her  activities  presumably  brought  to'  some  exteat 
under  the  surveillance  "^of  the  Parochial  Church 
Council."  ■  I  fancy  a  good  many  volumes  of  experi- 
ence, grave  and  gay,  are  packed  into  tliat  politely 
chcsen  word,  "regularised"! 

*        *  * 

Turning  to  larger  matters,  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
following  admission  in  the  same  paper.  Editorial 
agaiu,  by  the  way.  "It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  any  certainty  the  political  causes  of  the  recent 
war."    So  it  was  not  merely  a  cruel  and  clumsy 


German  plot!  We  are  getting  on  a  bit  now,  evi- 
dently. Perhaps  some  day  the  Religious  Press, 
even  the  Religious  Press,  will  be  telling  us  the  truth. 
But  not  yet.  Most  of  it  would  still  have  its  readers 
liug  the  delusion  that  the  war  was  just  a  German 
crime  at  the  expense^ of  the  rest  of  us. 

#         »  « 

Says  the  "Christian  World"  :   "We  are  glad  to 
see  that  a  better  spirit  is  coming  over  the  negotia- 
tions with  Germany."    When  I  read  that  I  said  to 
myself,  "Thank  God,  a  better  spirit  is  coming  over 
the  'Christian  World  '  "    I  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
the  amazing  articles  of  their  "Former  Berlin  Cor- 
respondent."   But,  alas!  when  I  read  on,  I  found 
the  bloom  soon  gone.    Here  is  what  follows:  "We 
are  now  at  last  beginning  to  see  that  the  Germans 
cannot  work  and  get  coal  for  France  unless  they  are 
fed,  and  we  have  at  last  come  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
a  formula,  believed  to  have  been  invented  by  our 
own  Prime  Minister,  'More  food,  more  coal.'  What 
applies  to  food  applies  to  other  things  too.  Ger- 
many, for  example,  cannot  get-to  work  unless  she 
can  get  raw  materials.    Until  Germany  gets  to  work 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  indemnity,  and  until  she 
getvs  to  work  world  prices  will  be  very  high.  We 
are  hurting  ourselves  all  the  time^  we  prevent  the 
Germans  from  rebuilding  their  shattered  industries 
The  world  will  never  forgive  Germany  for  causing 
the  war,  and  for  the  way  in  which  she  flouted  the 
laws  of  war.    But  the  war  is  over;  Germany  has 
had  lier  lesson,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
world  that'  we  plead  for  the  rebuilding  of  German 
industries.    Here  is  a  population  of  70,000,000  of 
capable  and  industrious  people  who  are  not  y0 
pulling  their  weight  in  the  world.     Until  they  do 
we  shall  all  suffer." 

*  *  * 

And  the  "Christian  World"  thinks  this  calculat- 
ing selfishness  "a  better  spirit"!  It  is  a  less  mad 
spirit,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  Our 
temper  has  cooled,  but  our  hearts  are  turned  to 
stone.  •  Christ  must  weep  over  us.  We  are  to  feed 
the  German  man  not  because  he  is  hungry,  but  be- 
cause he  will  not  have  strength  to  dig  coal  for  us 
unless  we  give  him  food.  We  are  to  let  him  have 
a  share  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  God  has 
lavishly  stocked  the  world,  because  unless  we  do 
he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  us  the  indemnity  we  have 
demanded.  And  along  with  it  all,  we  are  never 
going  to  forgive  him  for  causing  the  war  which  we 
helped  to  bring  on.  nor  are  we  ever  going  to  for- 
give him  for  flouting  the  laws  of  war  which  we 
flouted  too.    Wby  !  it  is  undiluted  Paganism  ! 

♦  «  * 

Regarding  the  new  war  with  Russia,  the  same 
paper  says  :  "We  do  not  want  to  be  dragged  into 
war."  The  "Crusader"  heartily  welcomes  that 
statement,  but  regrets  it  is  based  on  the  feeble,  un- 
christian, and  selfish  ground  that  we  shall  be  hurt, 
and  not  on  the  Christian  ground  that  war  is  wkong. 


THE  CRU6ADER. 


l-'ikhiy,  Au-ust  1.311,,  W^, 


Pacifist  Policy. 

VII.— ANSWERS  T(3  ClllTlClSMS.       By  WILFRED  WKLLOCK. 


1  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  those  readers  of  the 
"Crusader"  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  vrite 
mc  re  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. At  the  least,  it  is  oucouragiug-  to  know  that 
one  has  stimulated  thought,  and  thai  our  readers 
are  willing  to  consider  a  new  jxjiut  of  view,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  neither  popular  nor  orthodox.  An 
interesting  fact,  too,  is  that  many  of  my  letters  have 
come  from  foreign  lands,  iniduding  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Aiistria,  every  one  of  which,  I  might 
add,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  "Crusadei-. " 

Two  letters  only  contain  criticism,  and  one  of 
tliese  i.s  several  wa^eks  old  and  will,  1  think,  have 
been  sufficiently  au.swered  in  later  articles. 

My  second  critic  remarks  that  he  "got  something 
of  a  .shock  on  reading  that  'direct  action'  is  a  higher 
order  of  conduct  than  Parliamentary  action."  Con- 
tinuing, he  says  :  "It  is  the  commonly  accepted  view 
that  direct  action  is  an  nnqualiiicd  appeal  to  force, 
and-  that  Parliamentai-y  action  is  rational  and  paci- 
fic. You  say  the  exact  opposite.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  Parliamentarism  i.-  a  method  of  force, 
is  founded  on  force,  and  would,  in  case  serious 
Socialist  legislation  was  undertaken,  lead  to  'direct 
action'  from  the  IHght.  But  would  not  'direct 
action,'  even  in  the  way  you  suggest,  incite  the 
Rig-ht  to  militai-y  action?"  # 

My  answer  is  that  it  is  (iuitc  possible  "direct 
action"  might  have  such  an  issue,  but  even  if  it  had, 
military  action  would  be  futile,  as  it  would  defeat 
its  own  ends  by  calling  forth  a  General  Strike.  And 
what  I  witnessed  in  Berlin  during  the  Kapp 
"Putsch"  sho^ved  beyond  any  doubt  whatever  the 
afetjolute  impotency  of  the  military  when  opposed 
by  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  such  a  strike. 

But  what  I  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  "direct 
action"  I  advocate  is  the  outcome  and  expressio+t 
of  a  moral  awakening.  I  do  not  believe  in  preach- 
ing "direct  action"  as  such,  but  rather  in  api)ealing 
to  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  community  by 
exposing  the  sjjiritual  iniquity  of  our  social  evils 
and  political  injustices,  and  making  out  a  sj)iritual 
case  for  a  new  social  order.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve our  chief  business  should  be  to  produce  con- 
science :  "direct  action"  will  follow  as  naturally 
and  inevitably  as  night  follows  day.  And  nothing 
terrorises  and  dissipates  goAernments  like  con- 
science; they  will  do  eveiything  witli  it  but  face  if. 
For  which  reason  they  must  eventually  succumb  to 
it.  Conscience  is  the  X'aiamount  need  of  the  age, 
and  until  the  people  begin  to  realise  their  moral 
responsibility  with  respect  to  all  matters  of  public 
importance,  our  country,  and  certainly  our  lives,  are 
not  safe.  vSo  long  as  men  and  women  think  it 
natural  to  make  a  little  cross  ouce  in  five  years  or 
so,  and  theicby  to  sunender  their  right  to  decide 
any  conceivable  issue  that  may  arise  between  one 
election  and  anotlier,  so  long  shall  we  have  such 
shameless,  war-breeding  conduct  as  that  of  which 
our  present  Government  is  guilty. 


My  correspondent  then  proceeds  to  a  discussf 
of  the  jHjssibilities  of  "direct  action"  as  a  coJistrutvl 
five  policy,  remarking  that  I  have  only  precursorily 
dealt  with  this  aspect  of  the  question.  The  last  v0-\ 
mai  k  is  perfectly  true,  as  it  has  not  been  my  object  | 
in  these  articles  to  define  in  detail  the  lines  u])on 
whicli  i)ii(  ifist  i)oli(  y,  or  what  I  describe  as  con- 1 
science-detcrmiued  "direct  action,"  should  ])roceed,| 
so  much  as  to  show  the  need  for  such  a  jlolicv,  for 
conduct  witlr  personality  and  con.science  behind  it. 
The  possibilitie.'*  of  conduct  of  such  an  order  are 
limitless.  Th*»ie  is  nothing  in  the  programme  of 
the  Guild  Socialists,  e.g.,  that  could  not' be  achieved 
by  "direct"  action.  AVhat  the  numerous  "Builders' 
Guilds"  are  doing  up  and  down  tlie  country  is 
"direct"  action.  And  we  cannot  have  too  mach  of 
such  action.  A  fortnight  ago  I  dealt  witli  "direct 
action"  as  a  means  of  breaking  with,  the  past,  of 
overthrowing  destiiictive  social  practices.  Such 
action  would  necessarily  have  to  be  followed  by 
similar  action  for  the  development  of  (|uite  new 
social  relationships.  And  this  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  once  the  conscience  of  the  community 
had  been  stirred.  Supposing,  e.g.,, the  workers 
objected  on  spiritual  grounds  to  the  operation  of  a 
blockade,  or  any  i)olicy  of  capitalist  revenge  or 
greed;  they  might  appoint  an  international  commit- 
tee of  workers  and  draw  up  a  scheme  for  tiie  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  raw  materials  according  to 
supply  and  need,  with  a  view  to  the  fullest  possible 
development  of  all  peoples.  A  moral  agitation  for 
such  a  programme  would  realh'  be  worth  while,  and 
once  the  world's  conscience  was  stirred  upon  it,  " 
Capitalism  would  soon  appear  as  the  monster  it  is, 
and  be  without  a  defender. 

Then  I  am  asked  if  I  am  in  favour  of  the  total 
abolition  of  Parliamentary  Government.  To  wliidi 
T  reply  :  I  have  no  objection.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  abolish  Parliamentary  Government 
by  an  arbitrary  vote ;  we  can  only  do  it  by  carrying 
out  its  functions  in  a  better,,  more  personal  and 
direct  way.  The  more  we  do  iii  a  "direct"  way 
the  less  will  there  be  for  Parliament  to  do.  And 
one  of  the  first  things  we  .shall  discover  when  we 
begin  to  rule  ourselves  will  be  tbat  we  have  no  more 
riglit  to  rule  Indians,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Irishmen,  etc.,  than  the  capitalists  have  to  rule  us. 
Thus,  if  we  get  our  "dependents"  and  colonies  off 
our  hands,  and  substitute  the  bonds  of  goodwill  for 
the  chains  of  compulsion,  not  only  shall  we  be  a 
greater  people  and  a  mightier  nation,  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  far  towards  lidding  ourselves  of  the, 
greatest  instruments  of  war,  deception,  and\ 
tyranny  known  to  historv.  And  If,  after  that,  we 
should  decide  that  local  men  and  women  were  the 
best  judges  of  local  needs,  even  the  best  judges  in 
local  disputes,  and  that  the  workers  were  the  right 
people  to  deal  with  economic  affairs,  there  is  really 
no  saying  what  might  not  happen.  But  let  us  be 
cheerful !  When  the  Idol  of  the  Profiteers  ii^ 
burie«l  w(?  shall  need  shed  no  tears! 


I'riUijy,  A«gu$t  l:3tL,  1930. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Lansbury's  Challenge  to  the  Church. 


On  Saturday  last  tlieie  appeared  iu  the  "Daily 
ilerald"  an  article  l\v  George  Laiisbiuy  wliieh  com- 
meuced  thus  :  — 

As  usual  in  times  ut  naiional  and  intciTiational  crises, 
organised  religion  in  Britain  is  silent.  So  Jar  as  I  am 
a  hie  to  discover,  no  arclihishop.  l)islioi),  priest^  or  parson 
has  as  yet  tittered  one  word  ol'  protest  against  tJic  in- 
t'aino\is  poliey  pursued  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  led 
by  Winston  Cliurcliill,  against  the  jx-'oplc  of  llussia. 

Forgive  the  Church  I 

-  Many  who  read  those  words  will  merely  shrug- 
tlieir  shoulders  and  remark,  "WTiat  can  you  ex- 
jtect?"  To  them  the  action  or  inaction  ot  organised 
relig-ion  is  a  matter  of  no  impoi-tauce,. 

But  is  this  rip-ht?  It  only  because  the 
(.'luistiau  Faitli  itself  is  judg-ed,  by  the  mass  of 
people,  according-  to  its  official  expression,  it  is  of 
overwhelming  importance  that  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Faith  should,  iu  tlie  present  crisis, 
speak  the  mind  of  their  Master. 

Nor,  cowardly  as  has  been  the  inaction  of  the 
bodies  lefened  to,  dare  we  despair  of  them,  and 
abandon  them  to  the  enemy.  In  season  and  out  of 
season  we  have  proclaimed  the  truth  that  we  must 
despaiv  of  no  man.  "We  have  protested  in  turn 
against  the  disposition  to  place  the  Geniian,  the 
J{ussian,  or  the  Sinn  Feiner  outside  the  pale  of 
Jiumanity  and  beyond  ihe  reach  of  hope.  We  have 
pleaded  for  faith  iu  all  and  forgiveness  for  all.  It 
would  be  a  serious  inconsistency  on  our  part  if  we 
were  to  fail  in  confidence  towards  those  who,  at 
least,  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  institution  ordained  to  carry  on  His  work. 
It  was  liard  for  many  of  our  countr\auen  during  the 
war  to  believe  any  gpod  of  Genuany.  Crimes  such 
as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  shooting  of 
Nurse  Cavell  were  held  to  be  unforgiveable.  At 
that  time  we  expressed  the  view  that,  hard  as  it 
might  be,  it  was  dearly  a  Christian  duty  lo  forgive 
and  to  hope.  Exactly  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
ai)j>lies  to  our  attitude  towards  tlie  Church  and  its 
sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

The  Church's  Silence. 

liut  that  does  not  cancel  tJic  truth  of  Lansbury's 
I  iiaiges.  Indeed,  the  case  is  eveji  wojsc  than  his 
M  ords  indicate. 

Not  only  is  it  true  lliat  "oigaiiised  religion  in 
liiitain  is  silent"  so  far  as  the  campaign  of  lies  and 
ticjicheiy  aimed  at  tlie  Russian  Republic  is  .  con- 
<  i-nied.  It  is  even  a  fact  thai  in  sonn;  cases  the 
forces  of  the  Church  have  been  rallied  in  support  of 
that  campaign.  ^Ve  read,  for  instance,  that  "the 
liishop  of  Hiiininghani  has  acc^'pted  the  jnesidency 

the  Christian  Counter-Bolshevik  Crusade"! 

Fiut  whether  or  no  there  is  any  large  support  for 
I  lie  Government's  action  in  the  churches,  it  is  cer- 
Uiinly  true  that  the  herculean  effort  of  the  Russian 
|i<-ople  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of  centuries  has  re- 
I  cived  no  official  welcome  from  organised  religion 
ill  this  country.    The  straight-forward  diplomacy  of 


the  Bolsheviks,  their  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice, 
ou  a  large  scale,  the  communism  of  the  gospels,  their 
care  for  the  children — these  and  their  many  other 
admirable  traits  have  received  no  adequate 
appreciation. 

Can  we  briefly  summarise  the  reasons!' 

Plutocratic  Control, 

1.  -;-Thc  campaign  against  Russia  is  based  on 
economic  grounds.  It  is  engineered  by  capitalist 
interests,  and  these  inteiests  command  the  Church. 
If  that  assertion  is  wrong  let  the  evidence  be  forth- 
coming in  a  disinterested  appeal  to  the  Government 
to  change  its  policy,  and  let  word  go  forth  that  the 
refusal  of  the  workers  to  handle  munitions  in  such 
cases  as  this  has  the  support  of  Christian  leaders. 
^Yhen  that  is  done  we  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the 
independence  from  influences  of  plutocracy  of  the 
Body  that  speaks  in  the  name  ot  Christ.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  the  Church  is  not  concerned  in  such 
matters.  It  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  war  against 
Gei-many,  nor  did  the  clergy  themselves  refrain  from 
assisting-  in  the  manufacture  of  niunitions.  If  it  is 
right  to  aid  in  the  making  of  weapons  of  slaughter, 
it  is  surely  right  ta  intei'vene  to  prevent  their  manu* 
facture.  The  Church  has  invaded  the  sphere  of  in- 
ternational politics  in  the  interests  of  financiers  and 
war  lords ;  let  it  now  invade  the  same  sphere  in  the 
inte]  e»ts  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ! 

Our  Broken  Front. 

2.  — A  second  reason  why  Christendom  is  silent  and 
impotent  in  this  crisis  is  that  it  is  uot»  united.  It 
cannot  present  an  unbroken  front.  In  this  connec 
tion  we  commend  to  our  readers  the  words  of  Rev. 
Leslie  J.  Walker,  S.-I.,  M.A.,  who.  in  his  book, 
"The  Problem  ot  Reunion,"  says:  — 

The  reason  why  C'liristianity  has  failed  to  cope  witll 
liio  problem  of  labour,  as  sli(^  lias  failed  to  cope  with  that, 
of  the  war,  is  one  and  the  same.  She  is  divided.  Faitli 
and  justice  and  brotherly  love  and  peace  have  not  been 
preached  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  because,  instead  of 
there  being  one  Church,  there  ar(»  many,  each  jealous 
of  th(>  other,  (>ach  wrapped  tip  in  its  own  particular  in^ 
terests,  each  fearful  of  losing  numbers  by  giving  offencei 
It  is. courage,  not  (-(mviction,  that  has  mainly  been  want- 
ing. Were  there  l)ut  one  Christian  Church,  acknowledged 
alike  by  rich  and  poor,  l^ritish  boi-n  ami  foreigner.  Ally 
and  Central  l'o\v<>r,  not  only  wou'd  Christian  )>reaehers  be 
iriore  outsjioken  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice  and  truth, 
but  the  moral  influence  <jf  such  a  Chui-ch  would  be  so 
great  that  economic  wars  or  war  between  Christian 
|)eoptes  at  this  stage  of  our  history  and  civilisation  would 
i)e  practically  imiM)ssible.  Jnst<'ac!,  because  Christianity 
is  not  one.  but  is  herself  torn  asuiKler  with  strife,  she  is 
constrained  to  stand  passively  by,  while  evil  governments, 
/  some  of  which  do  not  even  profess  to  lie  Christian,  are 
det<'rtiiining  the  fate  of  Europe,  possibly  ou  Cliristiau 
lines,  but  in  the  name  merely  of  common  humanity. 

Let  organised  Christianity  free  itself  from  the  in- 
fluen(!e  of  phitocracy  and  present  to  tlie  world  the 
.spectacle  of  an  undivided  Church  in  which  is 
"neither  bond  nor  free,  Greek  nor  Jew,"  from  which 
the  .sectaiianism  that  has  reitdered  ixs  impotent  has 
vanished,  and  the  world  will  believe  iu  its  authority. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  August  i3th,  1920. 


The  Apocalypse  of  Evil. 

LABOUR'S  GREAT  PROTEST. 


At  the  time  of  writing-  there  me  vsigiis  that 
Labour's  protept  agaiust  the  Polish  war  has  not 
been  without  effect.  The  Goverimieiit  shows  signs 
of  backing  down.  ]kit  even  though  it  pass  away 
without  further  developments  the  crisis  through 
which  we  have  been  jmssing  is  not  without  its 
lessons. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Evil. 

It  has  afforded,  for  one  thing,  valuable  evidence 
of  the  length  to  which  our  militariijts  are  prepared 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  their  aims.  A  war  with  llussia, 
with  our  present  commitments  in  India,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egj'pt,  Ireland,  and  those  other  quarters  of 
the  globe  in  Avhich  we  are  protecting  the  natives 
from  themselves,  would  necessitate  oonscription. 
This  would  mean  the  withdrawal  from  industry  at 
a  time  when,  we  are  told,  the  future  of  civilisation 
depends  on  increased  production,  of  a  large  amount 
of  man-power.  Our  military  and  naval  expenditure 
would  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Taxation  would 
increase.  The  price  of  foodstuffs  would  be  etill  fur- 
then  augmented.  'The  solution  of  the  housing' prob- 
lem would  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  old  night- 
mare horror  of  daily  casualty  lists  would  be  repeated. 
The  hospitals  would  refill  wi+h  wounded  men.  The 
smell  of  blood  would  be  in  the  air  once  more.  All 
this  the  reckless  drivenp  of  the  Imperial  chariot  are 
more  than  willing  to  face. 

For  what  ? 

In  order  to  claim  their  right  to  settle  the  quarrels 
ot  a  people,  whom  they  have  deliberately  excluded 
from  their  "international"  councils.  In  order,  let 
it  be  frankly  said,  to  cripple  and  perhaps  destroy  a 
great  Socialistic  experiment  in  government.  In 
order,  perhaps,  to  re-enthrone  Czardom  with  all  its 
inhuman  brutalities. 

This  flash  of  lightning  out  of  the  brooding  clouds 
■of  European  life  has  lit  up  the  face  of  the  Devil  in 
our  midst.  Let  us  not  forget  the  face  we  have  seen. 
It  will  be  there  even  though  the  crisis  passes  for  the 
present.  This  week  we  have  beheld  an  Apocalypse 
of  Evil — a  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 

Cut  out  the  Cancer ! 

The  defeat  Avhich  the  magnificent  protest  of 
Labour  seems  likely  to  inflict  upon  these  designs  is 
only  temporairy  and  partial.  Compromises  will  be 
suggested.  The  old  tricks  will  be  resorted  to,  the 
old  lies  repeated.  Political  intrigue  will  spin  its 
web  of  deceit.  The  Press  will  release  its  poison 
gas.  The  coercion  of  Ireland,  of  the  Arabs,  of 
India,  will  go  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
This  thing  has  got  to  be  plucked  up,  root  and  branch. 
The  principle  that  life  must  be  sacrificed  for  profits 
must  be  cut  out  of  our  civilisation  like' a  cancer,  and 
that  day  must  be  inaugurated  when,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  prophet,  d  man  shall  be  more  than  fine 
gold. 


Labour  has  struck  a  decisive  blow.  It  has  mani- 
fested a  fine  unity.  Ijet  it  go  on  with  the  work  it 
has  commenced  and,  once  for  all,  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  exploitation . 

The  Co-operative  World. 

We  must  advance  further  than  the  principle  ot 
.Self -Determination.  The  Hands-oft-Eussia  cry  does 
but  express  a  half-truth.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  old 
laissez-faire  idea.  We  have  something  more  to  do 
than  cease  interfering  with  other  people  in  their 
task  of  working  out  their  own  salvation.  Our  hands 
must  clasp  Jthe  hand  of  liussia  and  of  every  other 
nation  in  a  real  League  of  Peoples.  This  idea,  that 
we  are  merely  to  leave  cme-another  alone,  will  not 
work.  It  might  have  done  some  centuries  ago.  It 
will  not  do  now.  The  nK)dern  world  cannot  proceed 
except  on  lines  of  Fellowship  and  co-operation.  To 
defeat  the  regime  of  international  rivalry  and 
jealousy  we  must  have  a  positive  idea.  That  of 
Liberty  is  negative.  We  must  proclaim  the  day  of 
brotherhood.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
this  token  of  (he  solidarity  of  the  workers.  But  we 
must  go  on  and  build  up  until  the  world  has  become 
a  co-operative  whole,  and  such  crises  as  ilvM,  of  the 
last  week  shall  seem  as  the  nightmare  of  a  past  that 
shall  never  return. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Practical  Step  Towards  International 
Brotherhood. 

To  tin-  Editor  of  "The  Crusader." 
Sir,— A.  G.  Gardiner's  terrililf  little  hook,  "What  1  saw  in 
Germany,"  suggests  an  act  of  practical  brotherliness  within 
the  reach  of  some  who  long  to  help  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
world,  but  who  are  prevented  by  various  circumstances  from 
going  to  Central  Europe  or  from  subscribing  to  relief  funds. 
A.G.G.  was  repeatedly  told  by  indignant  British  oflBcials, 
both  civil  and  military,  that'  "it  is  still  impossble  for  German 
business  men  to  get  a  night's  lodging  in  Loudon.  One  of 
these  men,  the  German  representative  of  an  English  firm, 
found  every  hotel  door  he  went  to  closed  tO'  him.''  A  British 
Consul  .said  to  A.G.G.  :  "1  am  told  to  foster  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  when  I  carry  out  my  in-, 
structions  I  find  that  German  traders  whom  I  have  helped 
to  go  to  England  are  treated  like  lepers  when  they  get 
there." 

Acute  though  housing  difficulties  are,  I  think  there  must 
be  many  i-eaders  of  the  "Crusader"  who  have  a  spare  room 
which  they  would  gladly  place  at  the  disposal  of  German 
visitors  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge  and  in  a  spirit  of 
comradeship  that  to  a  man  "treated  like  a  leper"  would  b« 
beyond  price.  May  I  suggest  that  some  London  member  of 
the  F.O.R.  should  act  as  secretary  to  whom  intending  hosts 
or  hostesses  could  send  their  names  and  addresses,  and  state 
at  what  date,  and  for  how  long  and  at  what  charge  thdir 
room  or  rooms  would  bo  available.  These  particulars  could 
be  .sent  to  the  British  Consuls  of  German  cities  from  time  to 
time. 

As  I  live  too  far  out  of  London  to  help  in  this  way  myself, 
oven  if  I  were  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a.  spare  room,  I 
would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  postal  expenses  of  anyone  who 
undertook  the  work  of  secrctan'. — Yours  faithfully, 

EDITH  W.  TRITTON. 

140  Wilbury  Road,  Lotchworth, 


August  iath,  i»20. 


Bookland.    Creative  Revolution. 


I 

■lldeu  aud  Cellar  Paul's  book  ou  the  "Creative 
{evolution"  (George  Allen  and  Unwm,  Ltd.,  8/6 
let).  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  find  as  many  readers  as 
t  deserves.  It  strikes  me  as  being  a  distinct  con- 
ribution  to  revolutionary  thought,  but  to  appreciate 
he  value  of  its  interpretation  of  the  revolutionary 
trocess  demands  an  understanding  of  the  more 
ocfMit  developments  in  philosophy  and  psychology 
h  is  not  too  common, 
i  Ue  reviews  of  the  book  which  I  have  seen  in 
>ocialist  papers  seems  to  miss  the  main  import  of 
he  work.  They  speak  of  it  as  though  its  chief 
'alue  lay  in  its  treatment  of  the  class  war,  the 
)ictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  and  other  such 
lackneyed  themes.  A  good  deal  of  the  writing  on 
bese  matters  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that 
(>  he  found  in  the  numerous  Left-wing  pamphlets. 

explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Soviets  is  or 
uuuld  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  unnecessary  for  an 
ntelligent  public,  though,  as.  the  authors  skow, 
)eople  who  should  know  better,  make  amazing 
aistakes  in  speaking  of  that  form  of  organisation. 

rhe  Life  Force. 

It  is  in  the  opposition  which  the  writers  offer  to 
,lie  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  moral 
;oucepts  that  they  strike  a  somewhat  novel  note, 
liriugh  even  here  they  are  not  without  forerunners 

nig  the  syndicalists.  Marxism  was  bora  in  the 
.lUanalistic  age,  aud  the  bielief  in  intellectualism 
itill  clings  to  it.  The  middle-class  Socialists  still 
"ivc  "tx-ust  to  intellectual  persuasion,  and  hope  to 

viuce  eren  the  beneficiaries  of  capitalism  that 
111'  claims  of  the  workers  are  essentially  just." 
hw  authors,  on  the  contrary,  "look  for  salvation 
(>  the  urge  of  the  revolutionaiy  will,  and  base 
]ii'ir  hope  of  victory  upon  power  rather  than  upon 
ii-tice."  A  quotation  from  Bergson's  "Creative 
volution,"  with  which  the  book  concludes,  throws 
some  light  on  the  writers'  standpoint:  — 

Life  as  a  whole,  from  the  initial  impulsion  that  thrust 
It  into  the  Horld,  appears  as  a  wave  which  rises,  and 
which  is  opposed  by  the  descending  movement  of  matter. 
On  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  at  different  heights, 
the  current  is  converted  by  matter  into  a  vortex.  At 
one  point  it  passes  freely,  dragging  with  it  the  obstacle 
which  weighs  on  its  progress  but  does  not  arrest  it.  At 
that  point  is  humanity;  it  is  our  privileged  situation. 

Bertrand  Russell  has  said  that  Bergson's  work  is 
poetry  rather  than  philosophy,  and  that  passage 
bears  out  the  criticism,  but  as  a  picturesque  account 
of  the  revolutionary  process  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  ♦ 

Right  and  Might. 

The  prominence  given  to  Bergson's  "Elan  Yital" 
and  to  the  sub-conscious  mind  is,  I  believe,  a  neces- 
sary correfJtive  to  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of 
much  Socialistic  thought,  but  are  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul  justified  in  drawing  the  moral  that,  because 
the  revolutionary  urge  rather  than  any  process  of 
reasoning  or  any  appeal  to  moral  ideals  is  that  on 
which  we  must  depend,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  armed  conflict?. 


THE  CHUSADEk 


Eor  the  present  writer  there  is  a  very  real  mean- 
ing in  the  declaration  that  might  is  right. 
Righteousness  manifests  itself  by  its  overwhelming 
power  over  the  whole  personality.  It  commands 
us  by  reason  of  its  authority,  and  authority,  m  its 
deepest  sense,  is  another  name  for  power.  An  ideal 
which  lacks  this  authority,  which  does  not,  by  its 
very  nature,  command  me,  however  it  may  agree 
with  conventional  standards  of  character  and  con- 
duct, cannot  have  authority  over  me.  In  the 
supreme  crisis  of  life  our  decisions  are  ever  regis- 
tered in  some  such,  words  as  Luther's — "Here  stand 
I;  I  can  do  no  other." 

Love  and  Power. 

That  is  precisely  the  language  of  love.  It  is  not 
because  he  thinks  killing  wrong  according  to  some 
moral  code  that  the  Christian  pacifist  will_  not  take 
up  arms,  but  because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
destroy  the  life  of  a  fellow  man.  It  is  not  because 
he  has  reasoned  the  matter  out  or  because  he  wants 
to  be  "good,"  but  simply  that  the  instinct  of  love 
whick  binds  him  to  God  and  Man  is  able  to  over- 
come the  momentary  impulses  of  hate. 

This,  I  ani  aware,  is  a  very  inadequate  treatment 
of  a  theme  which  deserves  far  more  consideration 
than  I  can  give  it  here.  I  would  only  wara  the 
writers  of  this  book,  in  conclusion,  that  in' invoking 
Bergsou  and  Freud  to  support  their  demand  for 
violent  action  they  are  using  two-edged  weapons. 
For  the  time  being  they  may  score  an  easy  victory, 
for- the  reason  that  their  opponents  are  ignorant 
of  the  value  to  themselves  (jf  the  i)liilosophy  now 
used  against  them.  It  may  bo  that  this  volume,  by 
the  novelty  of  its  challenge,  may  compel  us  to  re- 
state our  faith  in  closer  consistency  with  the  find- 
o-s  of  the  most  recent  philosophy  and  psychology. 


in 


The  ideas  of  aristocracy  aud  democracy,  truly 
appreliended,  are  not  opposed  but  complementaiy 
to  eacii  other.  The  shell  of  aristocracy,  apart  from 
the  kernel,  is  nothing  but  sluggish  parasitism. 
The  kernel  is  the  appreciation  of  fine  values.  And 
what,  pray,  are  the  fine  values?  Just  those  which 
grow  by  being  shared  as  opposed  to  those  which 
accumulate  by  monoptdy.  Beauty,  gaiety,  self-ex- 
pression, freedom,  love,  the  things  of  which  one 
more  for  me  means  one  more  for  you  too.  And 
the  others,  where  one  more  for  me  means  one  less 
for  you,  what  of  thenir'  The  primaiy  pursuit  of 
them  is  death  to  democracy  as  it  is  death  to  arisf- 
tocracy.  It  means  that  travesty  of  democracy 
which"  seeks  to  galvanise  the  letter  into  life  in  the 
absence  of  the  spirit,  to  wit,  the  interference  of 
everybody  with  eveiybody  else  in  a  system  where 
A's  gain  is  B's  loss,  and  each  man  is  a  vigilance 
committee  of  one  to  protect  himself  from  depreda- 
tion. The  only  democracy  possible  is  a  democracy 
of  aristocrats.  Was  He  not  a  master-sociologist 
who  said,  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. — J.  11^ 
White. 


id  ■  tfSE  CRUSADER.  Fiidi^.  August  latk,  U 

Macbeth  and  the  Capitalist. 


In  Macbelli,  SUakesin'ine  lias  {.^ivou  us  tlio  trap'ody 
ol  (ho  jmm  who,  to  uUaiu  hi.s  anibilion,  is  rlrivoii 
(o  commit  one  crime  aflor  anotliei .  Umlor  Ihi*  in- 
fluence of  Lady'  Macbeth,  ami  toitified  by  tlio 
witches'  piojjhecy  of  future  royal  rank,  he  niurdeis 
Juno-  Duucau.  It  was  with  difficulty  that,  his  less 
iniaf^iuative  nml  more  callous  wife  was  able  to  nerve 
him  for  the  deed.  But  he  believes  that  Duncan  is 
the  only  obstacle  that  stands  between  him  and  the 
tlirone.  Once  thai  obstacle  is  removed  and  the 
murder  hushed  uj)  all  will  be  plain  sailing-.  But 
haviufi'  killed  the  kinp'  it  becomes  necessary  to  avert 
suspicion  by  smearin.y'  those  <4uar(]in<i-  the  royal  i>cr- 
son  with  his  victim's  blood,  and  then,  lest  their 
plea  of  innocence  should  be  believed,  lie  takes  the 
further  ste])  of  (4layin<>>  (hem. 

But  Bau(|uo  shaies  with  him  the  witches"  secret, 
and  is  jealous  of  the  honours  ])i'omised  ilacbeth. 
Conse(jue)itly,  no  .sooner  is  Duiuan  out  of  (he  Avuy 
than  his  fears  fasten  ui)on  Banquo. 

"There  is  none  but  he,"  savs  the  murderer, — 

"Wlioso  l)oin<;  I  do  fear:  and,  under  hijn, 

My  Genius  is  lehuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ctrsar's.    H<'  <liid  the  sistors, 

WJion  first  tlier  put  the  nanu-  of  Kin^  uj)<)n  nio. 

And  liade  tiu'in  .speak  to  liini ;  th(Mi  proph*»t  like, 

Tliey  liailed  liini  t«tlicr  to  a  lino  ot  Kings: 

Upon  my  licad  tlicy  placed  a  irnitless  crown, 

And  pnt  a  liarren  sceptre  in  my  <irii)s, 

Thence  to  he  wrcnch'd  \\ith  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding." 

The  resolution  to  remove  this  rival  Js  ((uickly 
taken.  Ban(|uo  is  assassinated,  but  his  .son. 
Fleance,  escapes,  and  the  fact  that  the  bov  is  still 
at  laro-e  breeds  fresh  terrors  in  Macbeth 's  liiiud— 

Murderer:  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  escaped. 
.Machctli : 

Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  lia<l  else  heen  perlcct ; 

AVholc  as  the  inaililc;  I'oundcd  as  tlie  i-ock, 

As  hroad  and  general  as  the  casing  air: 

ihil  now  I'm  cahin'd,  crihl)ed,  confin'<l,  hound  in 

To  saucy  (hnihts  an<l  tears. 

Macduff,  who  has  fled  to  Englaud  leaviu"'  his 
wife  and  children  behind  him,  occasions  fresh  .s\is- 
I)iciojis  in  tlie  usurper's  mind.  Mocbeth  has  now 
become  the  victim  of  a  panic  that  paints  the  whole 
world  as  plottiuf4'  against  him.  The  imaoination 
which  he  siippres.sed  in  order  to  nerve  himself  for 
the  murder  of  the  kino'  has  become  his  master.  In 
his  terror,  Lady  Macduff  and  her  children  beccmio 
his  next  victims.  But  here  the  series  of  his  crimes 
ends,  for  Duncan's  sou.  Malcolm,  returns  with  an 
anny  fiom  England,  and  Macbeth  falls  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Such  a  study  in  the  psychology  of  crime  and  fear 
is  worth  following,  the  more  that  it  illustrates,  as 
no  treatise  could  do,  the  sie^s  by  which  Capitalism 
bus  reached  its  present  criminal  stage. 

At  first  it  was  nothing  but  a  comparatively  harm- 
les.s  ambition  to  avail  itself  of  the  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  making  wealth  that  the  industrial- re- 
volution offered.     It  is  true  that  it  became  neces- 


sary to  sacrifice  the  health  and  happiness  ot  ih 
woikers  and  their  wiveis  and  childien,  but,  after  al 
did  not  the  Capitalist  provide  them  with  such  mean 
of  life  as  they  possessed,  and  were  they  not.  iitfte 
all,  born  to  toil?  In  any  case,  once  they  wen 
brought  into  subjection  and  chained  to  the  nev 
machines,  th(>  road  to  wealth  would  be  oihmi.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  Capitalist,  the  workers  wei 
beginning  to  organise,  and  Peterloo  becaun^  uece 
saiy.  Moreover,  the  home  market  was  being  uar 
]"owed  by  the  destitution  of  the  masses,  and  the  ex 
ploitation  of  native  races  was  found  necessary. 

AVars  against  these  refractory  natives  became  th 
order  of  the  day,  and  a  great  Colonial  Kmpire  wa 
built  up  out  of  the  stolen  property  thus  acquired. 

Then  came  a  fresh  stage.  Most  of  the  earth 
su)  face  was  now  in  the  hands  of  "civilised"  nations 
Further  }n ogress  could  be  achieved  only  by  contest 
ing  the  claims  of  rivals  among  the  great  poweV 
themselves.  This  meant  war  on  a  large  scale.  Bti 
Capitalism  by  now  had  become  hardened,  or  rathe 
was  increasingly  the  victint  of  the  madness  know 
as  jealou.sy.  Armaments  wer^  piled  up,  navi 
augmented,  and  the  diplonuitic  liars  set  to  work  t 
effect  useful  alliances  against  the  day  when  a  tria 
of  sti'ength  with  the  most  foiinidable  competito 
would  be  necessary.  That  dav  came.  The  war  (ha 
ensued  was  "a  war  to  end  war."  Once  (iennan 
was  removed  from  the  path  of  our  ambition,  w 
.might  return  to  the  days  of  peace  and  innocence?  aii 
wash  our  hands  of  murderous  stains. 

Gernmny,  however,  was  no  sooner  conquered  tha 
Fear  fcmnd  a  fresh  cause  of  torment.  A  peopU 
young  in  hope,  inspired  by  "the  greatest  idealist! 
movement  since  the  time  of  Christ,"  threatened  t 
inflame  the  workers  with  the  idea  of  capturing  fu 
themselves  the  means  of  life.  These  people  desire 
to  live  in  })eace  with  their  neighbours,  l)ut  Cai)ltalisi 
had  "seen  red,"  and.  tenified,  realised  that  it  nui!- 
])lunge  afre.sh  into  the  sea  of  murder  if  all  its  prt 
vious  gains  were  not  (o  be  .sacrificed.  Although,  i 
remove  (his  last  opponent,  would  mean  embroiliu 
the  whole  world.  Fast  and  West,  in  slaughtei 
although  it  would  meun  univcj'sal  famine.  Capita 
ism.  liai'dened  now,  and  maddened  by  fear,  and  set 
ing  that  all  its  foimei'  crimes  would  prove  useles 
if  this  last  were  not  committed,  luejiared  itself  fd 
the  as.sassination  of  the  People's  Republic. 


The  Crusader  Group  has  sent  the  followln 
(elegram  to  the  Premier:  — 

"Ik'lieving  that  God's  Kingdom  can  never  coin 
on  (>a)(h  so  long  as  men  tiust  iu  anni<'s  and  navi^ 
and  blockades,  we  a.sk  you,  in  the  name  of  Cliri.st 
to  lay  aside  the  sword  and  its  menace  and  stand  ou 
for  world  co-operation  and  peace.  Signed  ou  bell 
of  the  Crusade  for  Ifevolutiouaiy  Cliristiaui 
Theodora  Wilson  Wilson." 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Jamboree. 


1  Wfut  off  to  Olympiu  the  other  atteiuoou  tryiup 
to  take  ^^•ith  lue  au  open  mind  oil  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  and  the  Girl  Guide 
Movement  i^  or  is  not  in  essence  military. 

No  one  could  get  into  company  with  that  crowd 
)if  hoys  withovit  being  impressed  with  the  vast 
imount  of  patient  and  enthusiastic  energy  that 
uust  have  been  expended  by  the  grown-up  people 
•oucerued.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  niv  mind  certain 
mpressions  I  had  gathered  from  th«  Wolf  Cub  and 
jirl  Guide  Books,  and  to  realise  that  even  the  "Daily 
aerald"  had  given  its  blessing  to  the  movement, 
ind  it  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  the  vast  varie- 
ies  of  occupations  in  which  boys  were  interested, 
frankly.  I  thought  scmie  of  them  looked  tired,  for 
t  was  not  by  any  means  all  play,  and  in  the  mining 
echon  there  was  hard,  Ijeavy'  work  to  be  d(me, 
vhich  one  did  not  like  to  think  any  bovs  should  do 
or  the  hours  that  boys  do  work  in  the  mines.  These 
rnmy,  perspiring  boys  in  the  danger  zone  of  dark- 
less and  the  boys  in  our  ])ublic  schools  stood  side  by 
ide  suddenly  in  my  mind. 

This  organisation  of  bovhood  is  at  present  lar<>elv 
mdeitakeni  by  the  "classes"  for  the  "workers, "''out 
>f  genuine  interest  and  goodwill,  and  we  liave  to 
■onfess  that  the  i)arents  of  what  is  called  the  "work- 
ng-dass"  have  shown  an  extraordinary  careloss- 
less  and  irresponsibility  as  to  what  happens  to  their 
>oy.s  and  girls  in  off  hours. 

But,  apart  from  most  of  the  officers,  men  and 
v-onien,  being  in  some  sort  of  khaki,  and  a  good 
leal  of  flag  waving,  I  cannot  say  that  militarism 
ras  the  keynote  of  the  Jamboree.  '  I  lioped,  in  spite 
'1  tlie  absence,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  of  Germans  and 
iMstnans.  that  it  might  be  possible  that  tliis  was 
be  beginning  of  a  true  Intel-national  between  child- 
en— turning  the  rising  generation  of  even-  land  into 
■rave,  enterprising  co-operators  and  war-iefusers. 

Aud  then  I  am  pulled  up  by  reading  in  "The 

)bs(.rver,"  "Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell's  Intej-- 
lational  Amiy  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  lias 
-ecome  the  biggest  military  organisation  in  the 
iovid,  and  its  Aaluo  grows  daily,  for  each  inembei- 
^  chmbing  ui)  the  Hill  of  Capacity —whereas,  alas! 
.0  many  of  us  are  descending  it." 

And  yet— why  not  demilitarise  it?  Whv  not  win 
he  Scouts  for  tlie  Xew  World— not  to  "Be  Pre- 
■ared"  ag.UxVst,  but  to  "Be  Prepared"  for? 
^So,  in  "Foreign  Affaii-s,"  John  Hargiave  (Whiti> 
'ox)  gives- us  ])lain  thoughts,  as  an  expert  from  the 
nside.    He  writes  :  — 

Aftor  twolve  years'  unbroken  scM  viw  iii  the  Scout  tuovc- 
nient,  and  liaving  passed  tluoush  all  tho  grades  and  ranks 
troin  "trndprloot"  to  "Headquaitor.s  Staff  C'ommissionei- 
for  Woodnaft  and  Camping,"  I  fcrl  qualified  to  speak 
nith  sotnc  authority. 

,  tho  Hoy  Scout  movement  3  inilitaiy  njoveniont:-'  Does 
it  train  l>()ys  for  military  service?  Is  it  a.  "feeder"  for 
the  Ai  ■tny I''    Does  It  teach  hoyii  .'i  love  of  war? 

Th«  truthful  answer  to  all  tliese  questions  isj— Yes— 
and—No. 

,  It  is  to  .some  extent  a  militarv  movement — hut  not 
I  openly.    It  docs  train  hoys  for  mititai-y  service— hut  not 


hlatantiy.  It  is  a  "feeder"  for  the  Army— but  only  in- 
directly. It  dyes  not  teach  hoys  a  lo\e-  of  war—hut  it  dix-s 
teach  iioys  that  thoy  nuist  be  "loyal  to  the  King,"  ami  if 
tho  "King"  (i.e.,  the  Government)  goes  to  war,  or  makes 
war,  they  must  play  up  to  the  i\ar,  and  "play  the  game" 
■ — of  war. 

Sir  Kohert  Baden-J'owcll  has  over  and  over  again  urged 
tho  Boy  Scouts  to  "bo  prepartxl"  for  what  ho  oix-nly  calls 
"tho  war  after  tho  \va/."  This  war  after  the  war  is  tho 
"business  war,"  the  trade  war,  the  war  of  cut-throat 
competition.  The  Scouts  liavo  been  urged  to  learn 
Spanish,  to  go  to  South  America  to  grab  and  loot  and 
l)luuder  trade — especially  Gorman  tiadc — in  every  possible 
way,  before  the  enemy  Cor  "Jate"  encniiy)  has  n  chance 
to  recover.  In  fact,  the  boy  taught  that  it  is  quite 
right  and  pr()i)er  aiul  very  brave  and  Ni>lciulid  to  stranglo 
the  eiK-my,  and  then,  having  got  him  "down  and  out," 
go  off  and  grab  everything  you  can  lay  hands  on  in  tho 
way  of  raw  materials  throughout  the  world  licf(jre  the 
other  fellow  "comes  to."' 

This  is  the  way  to  sow  the  seeds  of  The  Next  Circat  War 
and  the  Hoy  Scout  movement  bel])s  it  along,  as  I  believe, 
almost  without  knowing  it.  The  fScout  movement  does  not 
<lo  this  knowingly  or  intentionally.  They  want  Peace — 
aud  they  really  do  bolievi>  that  you  can  get  peace  by  prc- 
])aring  for  wai'.  How  can  they  help  thinking  so?  9f')  per 
cent,  of  Scout  Commissioners  (i.e.,  official  ins)K'ct(us)  ai-e 
old  Regular  Army  men — Lt. -Colonels,  Lt.-Geuerals,  Majoi- 
Generals.  These  men  can't  suddenly  become  in.spired  w  ith 
the  idea  that  war  is  unnecessary,  that  war  is  tomfoolery 
and  on  a  par  with  "Tai-?,an  of  the  Apes."  They  are  men 
of  war,  brought  up  aud  trained  for  war,  they  have  always 
thought  war,  aud  now  and  then  tal«-n  part  in  war.  Tlu-y 
have  earned  their  bread  by  war,  got  promotion  and  higher 
pay  from  war — and  they  ajc  war. 

In  the  Scout  Movement  a  good  half  of  the  1:00, (K)()  mem- 
bers are  anti-war,  the  others  either  don't  think  about  it 
at  all  o«-  they  don't  care,  t\u\  rest  work  quito  definitely 
u]>ou  military  lines. 

Are  these  100,000  Scouts  and  Scoutmastois  who  arc  anti- 
war and  who  are  following  what  seems  to  them  a  gleani 
of  pi'actical  Christianity  (or  practical  S<K-ialism)  to  be 
left — left  to  the  direction  of  the  90  per  cent,  military 
officials  ? 

What  can  l)c  done?  .Alncli  can  be  done;  niui  a  good 
deal  has  been  done.  ^\'ithin  the  Scout  .Movenu>nt  there 
exists  another  l)ody — an  anti-war  section  within  th(>  nu)ve- 
ment.  This  inner  circle  is  calli>d  "The  Wootlciaft  Kindred 
— or  Kibbo  Kift."  The  Woodcraft  Kiiulred  are  out 'for 
gradual,  syncli'roni.scd.  international  disarmament.  They 
want  tiie  whole  country  electrified  from  tho  Scottish 
waterfalls — thus  doing  away  to  some  huge  extent  with 
the  smoke-cities  and  the  sooty  centres  ot  industrialism 
which  breed  discontent  and  ill-health.  They  want  out<loor 
wootlcraft  schools;  apprentice  reservations  for  natiire- 
stiuly  and  the  outdoor  life. 

Jn  the  .Scmit  .\Jo\cnient  there,  are  at  least  100,000  men 
and  boys  who  wish  to  follow  the  Kibbo  Kift  ti-ail.  What 
then  is  wanted  to  "demilitarise"  the  Scout  .Movement? 
Propaganda.  Printed  propaganda — aud  (far  more  im- 
portant) help  and  support  locally  to  carry  on  their  Scouting 
on  woodcraft  lines. 

The  nulitarism  in  tho  Scout  Movement  is  getting 
stronger  and  is  asserting  itself  and  pushing  to  the  fort! 
now  nioie  than  ever.  Why?  Because  militarism  every- 
where is  dying.    This  is  a  sort  of  "last  stand." 

Those  who  arc  all  out  for  Churciiillism  and  iho  "scarlet 
l'ollie.4''  of  war  have  always  been  int-elligeut  enough  to 
see  ho,w  vastly  imix)rtant  it  is  to  get  the  lioys  w  hile  thev 
are  young — at  tho  "impressionable  age" — and  "moulJl 
them." 

When  will  Labour  and  the  social  reformers  wake  up 
to  the  enormous  possibilities  of  a  Dcmilitari.sed  Boy  Scout 
Movement?  T.tN'.W. 
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The  Pathos  of  Holiday-Making. 


In  spite  of  unseasonable  weather,  liigli  prices  and 
the  ditticulty  of  finding  accommodation  the  usual 
lioliday  crowds  are  thronging  the  railway  stations. 
The  ])latforms  are  littered  with  mail  carts,  deck 
chair,H,  familj'-  trunks  and  all  the  other  impedimenta 
associated  with  the  annual  exodus.  Children  are 
everywhere,  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  unceremoni- 
ous way  in  which  they  have  been  bustled  about  by 
harassed  pare»ts,  but  with  eyes  still  aglow  with 
visions  of  the  sea  and  sand-castles. 

The  Exiles. 

Tliis  return  of  the  civilised  io  his  native  haunts  is 
a  istrange  and  pathetic  sight.  He  comes  as  a  visitor 
where  once  he  was  among  familiar  scenes.  The 
dweller  in  modern  cities  greets  the  moorlands  and 
the  sea-shore  as  a  stranger.  He  has  forgotten  the 
names  of  the  wayside  flowers,  and  asks  amazing 
questions  of  those  that  "go  down  to  the  ?ea  in 
vships."  He  is  an  exile  returning  home,  but  he  has 
been  so  long  absent  that  even  when  he  gets  there  he 
does  not  know  his  way  about.  A  thick  layer  of 
artificial  civilisation  has  separated  hiui  from  Nature. 
He  has  walked  so  long  on  pavements  that  he  is  an 
alien  to  the  springy  turf.  He  is  more  accustomed  to 
the  rattle  of  trams  than  to  the  roar  of  breakers. 
"The  return  to  Natiire,"  so  loudly  trumpeted, 
proves  a  delusion  and  a  suaie,  for  man  has  been  so 
long  divorced  from  the  wildness  of  natural  things 
that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  when  he  finds  him- 
self among  them. 

The  Fear  of  Solitude. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  his  long  exile  is  the  fear, 
which  the  majority  of  lioliday  makers  display,  of 
being  left  alone.  They  have  never  learned  to  com- 
mune with  themselves.  Accustomed  to  the  crowded 
streets  they  cannot  enjoy  the  sea  except  from  a 
crowded  beach.  This  is  not  altogether  due  to  the 
expense  of  finding  quiet  resorts.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  magnificent  scenery  5  ou  will  often  discover 
"the  esplanade"  packed  with  trippers  who  have  no 
thought  of  seeking  the  beauty  and  silence  that  are 
so  near  them.  I  remember  how,  one  day,  after 
being  dinned  with  the  metallic  music  of  round- 
about shows  and  the  cries  of  vendors  of  sweetmeats, 
magazines,  and  photographs,  at  a  popular  seaside 
resort,  I  found  myself,  after  an  hour's  walk,  tread- 
ing the  firm  sand  of  an  unpeopled  bay  magnificently 
flanked  by  a  panorama  of  hills.  To  those  hills  the 
crowd  appeared  to  be  utterly  indiiferent. 

We  have  increased  the  facilities  for  travel,  but  in 
so  doing  have  lessened  the  object  for  travel.  For  we 
have  brought  our  own  world  with  us.  The 
promenades  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  railway 
'companies  do  not  differ  greatly  fiom  the  nsti-eets  we 
have  left  behind,  and  the  houses  into  which  we  are 
crushed  offer  no  change  from  the  over-peopled  town 
dwellings  from  Avhich  we  have  escaped.  The  bulk 
of  holiday  makers  are  like  those  theatrical  com- 
panies that  set  up  the  same  scenery  in  town  after 
town,  and  enact  the  same  play  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  kingdom.    We  go  back  a  little  browned  by 


the  sea  aii-,  bat  we  have  never  really  escaped  h 
the  environment  that  is  destroying  our  nerves  and 
impoverishing  our  souls. 

The  Lost  Art  of  Holiday  Making, 

All  this  is  ai)parpnt  in  the  joylessness  of  the  faces 
one  sees  at  sucl\  places.  The  jibe  that  Englishmen 
take  their  pleasures  seriously  is  only  partially  true. 
"Merrie  England"  was  once  no  idle  compliment. 
The  village  festiv^ds,  and  fairs  of  Avhich  tradition 
beai  s  record  may  have  been  coarser  in  some  respects 
than  our  fun-making  to-day,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  crowds  that  gathered  to  them  were 
jollier  and  happier  than  our  trippers.  Something 
has  gone  out  of  the  soul  of  England  (and,  for  that 
matter,  from  the  soul  of  the  modern  world),  since 
those  days.  The  plain,  blunt  fact  is  that,  even  in 
our  holiday  making,  we  are  not  happy.  We  are 
pleasure-seekers  rather  than  i)leasure-makers.  We 
depend  on  external  incitement  rather  than  endeav- 
our to  express  our  own  overflowing  spirits.  At  best 
ottr  self-expres}5ion  is  of  that  boisterous  kind  which 
bears  witness  to  the  monotony  of  our  ordinary  life 
and  our  failure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  employing 
our  leisure. 

How  Shall  We  Escape? 

The  pathetic  crowds  that  promenade  up  and  down 
our  sea  fronts  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this 
slate  of  aflairs.  For  eleven  months  in  the  year  they 
have  been,  not  living,  but  earning  a'  livelihood. 
They  have  earned  a  livelihood  at.  a  cost  Avhic  h  pre- 
vents them,  even  when  they  have  the  opportunity^ 
of  living.  Having  no  joy  in  their  work  they  can' 
have  none  in  tlieir  play.  Having  little  chance  of 
exercising  creative  effort  in  their  daily  labour  they 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  re-creation. 
As  they  toil  mechanically  so  their  holiday  pleasures 
are  mechanically  supplied.  The  character  of  our 
holiday-making  reflects  on  the  character  of  our 
whole  civilisation.    It  is  a  kill- joy  civilisation. 

Certain  localities  are  passing  bye-laws  to  restrain 
the  trippers  who  invade  their  domaing.  The  ribald 
songs,  the  tooting  of  horns,  and  the  dancing,  are  to 
be  suppressed.  But  these-  respectable  residents 
should  rather  direct  their  efforts  against  the  indus: 
'  trial  conditions  responsible  for  hooliganism.  They 
are  probably  themselves  deriving  profits  from  the 
causes  of  that  boisterousness  they  would  penalise. 

The  week  or  fortnight's  respite  is  supposed  to 
afl'ord  a  means  of  escape  from  our  ordinary  life.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  it  fails  to  do  this,  that  both 
work  and  play  are  dominated  by  the  sinister  influ- 
ences at  present  at  work  in  our  world.    Escape  it 
impossible  while  those  influences  remain.    We  can 
only  escape  from  the  world  .we  live  in  by  changirr 
it.    It  is  impossible  to  screen  off  some  portion  of  011 
time  or  some  selected  localities  and  say  "Here  w( 
will  enjoy  ourselves  in  down-right  good  fashion.' 
Life  cannot  be   bifurcated  in  that  style.  Life 
whether  as  sspent  in  work  or  in  play,  is  one,  and  onl  \ 
as  the  whole  is  changed  can  the  parts  become  wh;i 
they  ought. 
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The  March  of  the  Children. 


In  Serbia's  darkest  hour,  when  she  had  been  \ 
ittacked  simultaneously  by  the  German-Austrian 
ixmj  and  the  Bulgarians — when  all  help,  expected, 
ind  promised,  had  tailed — the  "Great  Eetreaf  be- 
'an.  An  eye-witness  writes :— "The  road  was  a 
aioving  mass  of  transport  of  all  kinds — motor 
wagons,  bullock  wagons,  horse  wagons,  men,  and 
juns,  besides  the  civilian  population,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  intent  on  escape.— The  procession 
looked  like  a  great  dragon  wandering  over  the 
countryside.  It  passed  continuously  for  days, 
stretching  from  one  end  of  Serbia  to  the  other,  and 
one  realised  that  this  was  something  more  tlian  an 
army  in  retreat ;  it  was  the  passing  of  a  whole  nation 
into  exile,  a  people  leaving  a  lost  country.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  all  history  there  is  no  parallel  to 
this  exodus,  unless  it  may  be  the  flight  of  tlie 
Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  in  their  case 
the  exodus  led  to  freedom — in  this,  it  was  a  nation 
going  into  exile. 

"It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  Great  Eetreat 
without  calling  to  the  memory  the  23,000  Serbinn 
boys  who  met  their  fate  on  that  cruel  march.  To 
save  them  from  being  captured  by  the  enemy  30,000 
of  the  bo3's  of  Serbia  were  ordered  out  of  the 
country.  They  made  part  of  the  great  exodus  of 
their  nation.  They  were  young  boys  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  yearSj  and  they  were  unable  to  stand  the 
cold,  the  hunger,  and  the  physical  misery  of  that 
march.    Fifteen  thousand  died  in  the  mountains, 


'and  those  who  saw  the  ships  and  the  sea  had 
nothing  human  left  of  them  but  their  eyes.'  The 
Italians  at  Avallona  liad  no  hospital  accommodation 
for  15,000  .  .  .  They  had  the  boys  encamped  in 
tlie  open  country  close  to  a  river,  and  gave  them  all 
the  food  they  could  spare — army  biscuits  and  l)ully 
beef  ...  By  the  time  that  the  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Corfu  arrived,  the  15,000  had  been  reduced 
to  i),000.  About  2,000  more  boys  died  during  the 
twenty-four  houVs'  journey  between  Avallona  and 
Vido,  and  thus  only  7,000  reached  the  encampment 
ill  the  grove  of  orange  and  olive  trees  by  the  sea  on 
tlie  island  of  Vido."* 

One  of  these  boys  who  fo\ind  his  way  eventually  to 
Corsica  with  a  party  of  Kefugees — told  his  pathetic 
little  tale  to  the  Sisters  in  the  S.W.H.  there.  He 
was  the  only  boy  at  liome,  and  his  mother  had  set 
him  off  on  the  dangerous  march  to  freedom  in  exile 
with  all  that  she  could  give  him.  She  had  no  money, 
but  only  three  little  sheep,  which  he  was  to  drive 
before  him  on  the  road.  As  his  stock  of  food  became 
exhausted  he  bartered  one  of  his  sheep  for  bread,  re- 
ceiving one  loaf  for  one  sheep.  Soon  there  came  a 
time  when,  as  he  said  in  his  broken  hhiglish,  "there 
was  no  sheep,  no  bread." 

Fortunately  at  that  time  he  fell  in  with  a  section 
of  the  retreating  army,  and  he  was  befriended  by  the 
soldiers  and  so  managed  to  win  through. 

*  From  "A  History  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals," 
cliapt^r:  "The  Gi<>at' lU'tieat." 


The  Assassins  of  the  People. 


1^  Under  the  above  title  there  appears  in  the  August 
number  of  "Foreign  Affairs"  an  article  which  may 
truthfully  be  described  as  sensational.  The  article, 
wliich  deals  with  the  remarkable  immunity  enjoyed 
by  the  Briey  iron  mines,  situated  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Franco-German  frontier,  during  the  war,  is 
the  first  of  a  series  by  ^fr.  C.  K.  Street,  an  American 
journalist.  J" ' 

Mr.  Street  sets  himself  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
'  'lietness  enjoyed  by  this  section  of  the  line,  a  (juiet- 

ss  so  great  that  when  the  Americans  took  over 
I  lie  sector  they  were  told  by  the  French  troops  whom 
they  relieved  that  since  the  war  began  not  a  man 
had  been  killed  in  that  part  of  the  front. 

The  solution  is  found  in   the  interlocking  of 

anco-German  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  other  interests 
that  j)oint.    Says  the  writer:  — 

Before  attempting  to  take  up  in  detail  the  question  of 
» hy  the  fiOrraine  front  was  so  quiet  during  the  war,  it 
is  nof  o.snarv  for  a  good  understanding  of  the,  prohlem  to 
outline  more  fully  the  iron  industry  in  German  and 
French  Lorraine.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  be- 
loro  the  war  most  of  the  iron  mines  and  smelters  of  these 
two  powers  were  in  th(>  Lorraine  basin,  on  both  sides  of 


the  frontier.  Now,  some  of  the  French  iron  masters 
owned  mining  concessions  and  smelters  in  German  Lor- 
raine as  well  as  in  France,  and  the  Germans  had  Ijeavy 
interests  in  French  Briey  as  well  as  in  Lorraine  proper. 

These  statements  Mr.  Street  supports  with  a  mass  of 
details  that  create  conviction. 

If  his  allegations  are  correct  they  make  it  clear 
that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fiercest  war 
in  histoiy  cai)italistic  interests  proved  themselves 
stronger  than  national  passion.  Terrible  as  is  war 
it  would  almost  seem  that  there  are  some  kinds  cf 
"peace"  which  are  more  terrible  still — when  their 
meaning  and  motive  are  understood. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Street  quotes 
Senator  Gaudin  de  Villaine,  a  Coaservative,  as 
sayin;^- :  — 

"I  formally  accuse  the  big  cosmopolitan  banks,  at  least 
the  owners  of  mining  rights,  to  have  conceived,  prepared^ 
and  let  loose  tiiis  horrible  tragedy  with  the  monstrous 
tlioiigiit  of  world  stock -jobliing.  T  accuse  these  same 
money  jjowors  to»have,  before  and  since  the  war,  betrayed 
the  interests  of  France." 

The  further  articles  ,  in  the  series  will  be  awaited 
with  painful  interest. 
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The  Crusade.  correspondence. 


KENTISH  TOWN  OPEN  AIR. 

Somisen  has  thu  knack  ot  "globe-trotting,"  with  moraU 
starting  at  honio  ^^■itll  iiicroascd  railway  t'arps  before  hv. 
arrives  at  Aiuritsar.  Then  comes  a  stiff  F.O.U.  applioation, 
and,  of  course,  tlie  "voice."  A  snpiK)rter  ot  Dyerisni 
(tM'itlently  a  successful  business  man  just  reterned  from 
India)  ((uestioned  Sorensen's  rig;lit  to  speak  of  a  country 
Hi  which  h«'  admitUni  he  had  never  beeii.  Wbeu  Sorensen 
tuin<>tl  the  tahk^s,  the  "\()ice''  admitted  havinj^  expressed 
bis  opinion  about  Russia,  which  he  liad  u(>\er  visited.  It 
was  tlien  of  cwurse  that  the  tram  the  "voice"  must  eatch 
apix-aml,  and  so  we  continued  till  lO.'.H)  p.m.  witli  a  voUune 
of  more  intelligent  questions  from  a  crowd  of  several 
hundrefls.  Kverv-  copy  of  "Gwl  and  Biead"  wa.s  sold.  An 
unkho^AH  clertfyman.  evidently  of  some  standing,  was  a  full- 
time  listener. 

The  inteivsting  item  of  the  -hd  (July)  meeting  was,  that 
after  Oake.i  liad  spoken  for  nearly  an  hour,  on  our  very 
noisy  pitch,  to  a  few  distant  strayglers,  an  awkward  ques- 
tion pi'oui[)ted  a  hearer  to  ask  permission  to  speak  from  the, 
j)latforni,  «hich  was  granted  by  the  chairman.  With  a 
splendid  deJiveiy  ho  gathered  a  large  crowd  and  delivered 
our  message  from  a  non-Chnstian  (  P)  point  of  view.  Our 
friend  disappeared  before  we  thanked  hiiu.  The  chairman's 
compariscju  of  "Churchianity"  to  Christianity  provoked 
<Useussion. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  taken  by  Oakes  and  Lief.  The 
principal  subject  wat;  Ireland,  at  wliich  the  ?\0.U.  leaHet 
wa.'*  read  and  comuu^nted  upon.  Oakes  as  an  ex-service 
man  preaching  I'acifism  sileuctid  at  h^ast  two  critics  whose 
ui)permoHt  thouglits  weie  "dear  old  JCngfaud." 

All  "Crusaders"  were  sold. 

SPECTATOK. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Union). 

CLEIUCAL  WORKERS.— All  who  can  help  in  addressing 
envelopes  are  asked  to  come  to  the  oftice  any  time  during  the 
day  01-  evening  of  Friday,  August  20th,  wlu'U  an  imjjortant 
circular  is  to  be  sent  out  to  all  Brotherhoods,  Debating 
Societies,  etc.,  asking  them  to  arrange  for  the  oonsideration 
of  our  social  and  international  message.  Wovild  any  who 
cannot  come  then  but  would  be  willing  to  do  so  at  other 
times  kindly  .s^nd  a  card  to  that  effect. 

GARDEN  PARTY  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  FAMINE 
AREAS. — This  will  take  place  eai-ly  in  September,  particu- 
lars w  ill  be  announced  later.  Gifts  in  money  or  kind  w  ill  be 
welcomed  by  Miss  Quarmby,  at  17  Red  Lion  Squai-e,  W.C.I. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— FRIDAY,  13th:— At  6.30,  Marblo 
Arch  :  .Alfred  Cordell,  Dorothio  Strevens  ;  at  8,  Walthanistow  , 
Hoc  St.:  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY,  15th :— At 
noon,  Leytonstone,  Tlie  Green  Man:  Paul  Gliddon ;  at 
3.30,  Hamp.stoad,  .Tack  Straw's  Castle:  Alfred  Cordell, 
Dorothie  Strevens.  MONDAY,  16th:— At  8,  Levtonstone, 
The  Green  Man:  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  TUESDAY,  ITth :— At 
6.30,  Marhle  Arch:  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  Basil  Tritton  ;  at 
8  Forest  Gate,  outside  G.E.R.  Station:  H.  W.  Green,  H.  W. 
Hanc(K-k ;  at  8,  Clapton,  corner  of  Kenninwhall  Rd  and 
Upper  Clapton  Rd. :  Alfred  Cordell.  AVEDNESDAY,  18th:— 
At  8,  Catford,  near  Town  Hall:  Rev.  F  Finchani,  Horace 
Fuller.  THURSDAY,  19th  :— At  fi..30.  Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  P. 
Fincham,  Basil  Tritton;  at  8,  Kentisli  Town,  corner  of 
l-eighton  Rd.  and  Kentish  Town  Rd. :  H.  W.  Green,  .7  B 
Lief,  Rev.  R.  AV.  Sorensen.  FRIDAY,  20th :— At  6.30, 
Marble  Arch:  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  at  8,  AValthamstow,  Hoe  St.  : 
Rev.  R.  AV.  Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Re<l  Lion  Square,  AA'.C.l. 


Nature  {?ave  all  tliiiiffs  in  commou  for  the  use 
of  all,  usurpation  created  private  right. — St. 
Ambrose 


THE  PACIFIST  COMMUNITY  PARTY. 

T»  tlie  Editor  of  "Tiie  Crusader." 

Dear  Editor, 

Though  yon  kindly  published  a  letter  fn»m  me  in  your 
current  issue  I  am  risking  another  to  welcome  Mr.  Sadler's 
letter  calling  for  a  new  party,  IxKiause  I  have  long  pondered 
ovei-  a  i>arty  to  end  parties,  a  last  party,  or,  as  I  have 
thought  ol  it  under  inspiration  of  the  editor  of  the  late 
lamentiHl  "Ploughshare,"  a  party  of  the  common  mind.  As 
I  conceive  it  such  a  i>flrty  or  movement  must  base  itself 
not  on  advocacy  or  rejection  of  any  particular  forms  or 
measures,  but  on  a  simple  aspiration.  A  passion  for  fellow- 
ship— a  fellowship  from  which  no  human  being  can  be  ex- 
clude<l — no  criminal,  no  capitalist,  no  anti-socialist.  'I'hey 
must  all  be  claiuH'd — not  as  criminals,  etc.,  but  as  humans. 
Wo  must  have  faith  to  conx  ince  them  all  ot  fellowship. 

The  method  of  progress  in  fellowship  will,  1  imagine,  l>e 
the  method  of  trying  to  find  the  common  rnind  on  each 
subject  as  it  comes  up,  very  like  that  of  the  early  Christians 
scH'king  the  guidance  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  the  "Unseen  Head." 
{!i-oups  of  neighbours  or  workshop  mates  living  and  con- 
feriing  in  this  way  would  be  very  competent  to  take  in  hand 
their  own  affaizs ;  and  our  polic^y  would  be  to  advocate  and, 
wheie  convenient,  help  to  organise  such  groups,  and  co- 
operation of  groups. 

Our  thought  and  di.scussion.  then,  would  be  directed  to- 
wards increasing  fellowship,  file  test  of  a  measure  would 
be:  Is  it  based  on,  oi-  motived  by  fellowship,  and  does  it 
make  for  nioie  fellowship!-'  We  slioidd  reject  nothing  that 
we  thought  woidd  tend  to  further  ft^lloHship.  AVe  should 
reject  c\  crything  that  seejned  to  diminish  fellowship. 

Thus  our  colleagues  might  ha\'o  many  general  opinions, 
but  would  always  try  to  increa.s*»  and  intensify  fellowship, 
and  in  particulai-  measures,  would  proceed  on  the  principle 
of  seeking  and  acting  under  the  direction  of,  the  commou 
mind.  AVe  shoidd  have  to  surrender  our  private  opinions, 
or  lather  merge  them  in  the  common  product.  Mr.  Sadler's 
eight  points  might  well  como  up  for  discussion,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  feijer  points  we  adopt  for  a  basis  the  better; 
for  wo  must  have  faith  in  fellowship  and  the  common  n)ind. 

I  .suspect  tliat  this  would  not  only  be  the  surest  way  of 
finally  achieving  the  real  revolution  that  we  .seek,  but  even 
the  quickest  way  of  seeuring  sudi  immediately  urgent  needs 
as,  for  instance,,  the  abolition  of  poverty, 

ARTHUR  ST.  JOHN. 


AFRICA  FOR  THE  AFRICANS. 

The  "Daily  New.s"  published  a  few  day.s  ago  a 
di.sjHttch  from  it.s  eorrespondent  in  the  States, 
P.W.W.,  which  »]iould  have  .serious  attention.  It 
lead.s  a.s  foUowei :  — 

At  a  great  demonstration  last  night  the  first  serious 
international  conference  of  negroes  began  its  thirty  days 
of  session.  The  movement  has  been  long  brewing,  and 
it  involves  Africa  as  well  as  the  British  AVcst  Indies. 
Startling  language  was  used. 

Mr.  Maicnis  HaiTey,  president  of  the  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association,  retelling  to  Africa,  said:  "We  shall  not 
ask  England  or  France  or  Belgium  or  Italy  '  AVhy  are  you 
here?  '    AVe  shall  only  command  them  to  get  out  of  here. 

"What  is  good  for  the  white  man,"  he  went  on,  "is 
good  for  th^  negro,  namely,  freedom,  liberty  and  de- 
mocj-acy.  We  have  no  apology,  no  compromise  to  offer. 
If  the  English  claim  England,  the  French  France,  and  tlie 
Italians  Italy  as  their  native  habitat,  then  the  negroes 
claim  Africa  and  will  shed  blootl  for  their  claim.  AVe  shall 
draw  up  a  bill  of  rights  for  all  negro  races  with  a  con- 
stitution to  govei-n  their  destinies. 

"The  bloodiest  of  all  w  ars  i.s'  yet  to  come,  when  Europe 
will  match  its  strength  against  A.sia,  and  that  will  f>e  the 
negroes'  opportunity  to  draw  the  sword  for  Africa's 
rcd(>niption." 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 
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Pariiculart  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  FcUowihip  Organiser. 
Chrittian  Commonwealth  FellotusKtp,  25,  BruU 
Lane,  London,  E.CA.,  enclottng  ttamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
subscription*  for  new  members  is  1».  6a.  It 
is  Fellowship  \Jor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
an  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F  needs  more.  Dodges, 
ndants,  studs,  or  brooehet,  large,  Bd.  each;  tmaU  1».  each, 
utaf/f-  2d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  tht  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
Tt  of  F'Uowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commor.weaUh 
■Uowship,  23,  Bride  I^ne,  London,  E.CA.  Put  your  number 
d  initialt  on  left-hand  to^  corner  of  envelope. 

"llumau  hearts  ore  harps  ilivinoly  .strung 
And  traiued  diversely,  waiting  tor  the  powov 

01  kindred  soul;  and  in  each  chord  is  hung 
A  wondrous  dower 

Ol  song  and  glorv  which,  if  touched  ariglit. 

WonUl  till  the  world  with  light." 

— T.owell. 

Helping  Hands. 

Fellows  arc  .still  busy  extendi ug'  fiieudly  luiuds 
)  each  other  and  so  he'lpiug-  to  sound  forth  on  the 
urps  of  many  lives  the  "Wonder-Music  of  Fellowship 
hich,  "by  its  power  and  sweetness,  can  lead  us 
»  the  heart  of  thiug.s,"  so  that  "we  grow  near  to 
lysteries  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  spoken 
ord,  cannot  be  seen  or  touched."  For  instiince, 
^19  (Croydon)  writes  (whose  request  for  our  paper 
reriously  appeared  in  this  page): — "The  Fellow^; 
avB  responded  nobly  ...  I  have  had  most 
vinpathetic  letters  from  .several ;  these  T  am  answer- 
ip  one  by  one.  I  have  struggled  on  for  so  long 
lat  one  values  kindly  words  ajid  deeds  immensely, 
ad  these  it  may  be  my  joy  to  pass  on  to  other 
eaiy  ones.  In  these  dark  days  it  is  more  lhau  ever 
eedful  for  us  to  raditite  love  and  peace  to  those 
round.  1  am  happy  to  know  what  Fellows  are 
tying  and  doing  once  moie."  While  the  follow- 
1^  comes  from  997  (E.  Bolden)  : — "I  can  never 
n-get  the  letters  I  received  when  I  was  so  anxious, 
do  try  to  pass  them  on.  It  seems  to  be  the  one 
•ay  to  save  disaster.  I  only  long  to  (lo  more,  so 
■  at  any  time  you  can  use  me  l)y  letter  writing, 
lease  do."  And  5271  (Frome),  once  an  ediica- 
ional  missionary  in  China,  .says  : — "I  should  like  to 
xpress  my  deep  appreciation  of  llio  Fellowship;  1 
m  oidy  soiTv  I  did  not  join  it  sooner.  The  forming 
f  congenial  friendships  is  a  tremendous  help  and 
ispiration." 

A  letter  from  3737  (Aberdeen),  one  of  our  most 
ctive  Fellows,  helps  1o  bring  out  something  of  the 
mer  meaning  of  these  and  similar  testinxonies.  He 
ays:— "My  sympathies  and  thoughts  are  ofte^n 
«'ith  you  in  your  work  of  linking  Ihc  hearts  of  men 
nd  Women  together.  When  the  hands  are  wanned 
t  the  Fire  of  Fellowship,  our  little  diffeiences  aie 
ast  to  view  before  the  splejidid  vision  of  the  City  of 
'rieuds.  A  vision  which  the  C.C.F.  makes  a  fact." 
737  is  right.  In  the  revealing  light  of  love  and 
he  vision  love  brings,  all  differences  and  divisions 
isappear,  and  we  see  the  liIHden  splendour  which 
ink.s  us  all  together  and  makes  us  one. 
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"The  heart  that  feols  this  holy  light  within. 
Finds  Ood  and  man  ami  beast  and  bird  its  kin. 
All  class  distinctions  fade  and  disappeai-, 
Death  i<j  but  Life,  and  Heaven,  he  feols,  is  near.' 


The  Greater  Fellowship. 

Love,  then,  links  us  not  only  with  individunl 
hearts,  but  with  all  the  life  in  the  universe,  and 
with  that  Greater  Fellowship  which  is  all  about  us, 
interpenetrating  ours — so  one  with  ours  that  tlie 
helping  hands  of  those  who  have  entered  its  joyous 
life  can  still  touch  ours  ill  loving  co-operation,  as 
they  work  with  us  in  the  buihiiug  of  the  i)\ty  of 
Friends:  and  .something  of  the  wonderful  music  of 
the  unseen  Heaven  of  llieii'  lives  can  thrill  tlirougli 
ours.  424;5  (lloclulale),  realising- this,  writes:— "I 
must  say  how  thankfvil  1  am  to  lune  found  in  our 
Fellowsiiip  a  nice  Christian  friend  from  whom  I  shall 
never  pai  t,  not  even  in  passing  fr«m  this  earth.  Au 
everlasting  Fellowship  chum." 

AVe  have  l)een  thinking  particularly  of  those  in  the 
Greater  Fellowship  'during  these  anniver.sarv  days 
of  the  beginning  of  that  conflict  in  which  so  many 
who  were  dear  to  us  passed  on.  And  now  we  have 
news  of  four  more  Fellows  who  bave  joined  them  : 
••3098  (Bracknell),  who  wrote  of  our  C.C.F.  that  he 
"feels  it  such  a  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  be  one 
of  a  band  of  men  and  women  with  such  ideals." 
277  (Blackburn),  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
fjcague  of  Prayer,  .saying: — "We  as  C.C.F. 's  will 
devote  our  time  in  prayer  unitedly."  4593  (Geneva), 
mother  of  our  Swiss  secretary,  who.se  ideal  was  "the 
realisation  of  Brotherhood  in  practical  daily  life." 
And  4027  (AVashington),  of  whom  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents wrote  : — "He  was  such  a  ripping  Chum. 
He  had  such  a  fund  of  sympathy  :  grown-ups  usually 
di.scourage  any  but  orthodox  ideas,  but  he  didn't. 
And  it  helped  enormously.  'And  now  he  has  gone 
to  do  wonderful  work  in  another  world.'  " 

Fellowship  Wanted  and  Offered. 

o4()9  (Gloucester),  who  thinks  "the  C.C.F.  has  sonietlung 
truly  great  in  it,"  is  anxious  to  know  local  members.  She 
expects  big  things  of  us,  Fellows,  and  she  needs  us,  as  you 
will  find  when  you  write.  She  has  "no  religion  now  but 
right  for  right's  sake."  AVill  5211  (Gloucester)  and  others 
link  unP 

Will"  4797,  5187,  5029  and  5061  (Manchester)  link  up  with 
5405,  a  new  A[ai)chester  member.  She  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  live,  leligion,  in  Fellowship,  in  e<hication, 
languages  and  missions. 

240  (Osted),  a  very  carl.v  member,  and  a  busy  worker, 
has  been  under  a  ve-ry  serious  operation  and  is  slowly  re- 
cu|>erating.  She  has  to  lie  still  a  great  deal,  and  will  wel- 
come letters  oi-  visits. 

226(»  ( Hydeial)ad,  India),  a  professor  and  secretary  of  the 
local  Boy  Scouts'  Association,  wishes  to  link  with  brother 
Scouts  in  England.  Will  3575  (Bexleyheath)  and  other 
S<;o>its  writo  him  and  toll  him  about  their  troops  and 
oxpcrienices. 

5341  (Kensington)  asks  if  a  Fellow  would  help  her  by 
taking  in  cheaply  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  a  little  gii'l  whose 
lather  is  a  (leniobilise<l  soldier  out  of  work. 

.'15(x}  (Stratford-ou-A\t)n)  lias  gained  valuable  experience 
as  a  spiritual  healer  among  the  poor;  she  Avould  bo  glad  to 
help  anyojie,  or  to  speak  on  this  subjoct. 

A  Message  from  our  Treasurer. 

I  have  been  connected  with  our  C.C.F.  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1911,  and  have  never  seen  it  doing  more  valuable 
woik  than  it  is  doing  now.  But — Fellows — however  much 
wo  value  the  Fellowship,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  unless 
more  uioney  is  foithcoining  its  work  cannot  go  on  in  these 
days  of  high  prices.  If  subscriptions  were  all  paid  to  date, 
and  were  all  a  little  above  the  minimum  (Is.  (id.)  we  might 
prophesy  mo*e  cheerful  things.        fpgjj  TREASURER. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


General  Booth  and  Labour. 

RotnrninK  f'loiii  a  toni-  round  the  world  (icncral  Booth 
was  intervicwefl  hy  a  repre;-K'ntntive  ot  tlio  "Daily  Chronicle.'' 
Speaking  of  tho  1. a  hour  question  General  Booth  is  leported 
to  have  said  : — 

"T  am  anxious  about  tho  Jjabour  movement  all  over  the 
world.  1  find  in  nearly  every  country  enierninji 
what  for  want  of  a  better  word  T  call  a  kind  of  antipathy  lo 
work.  That  is  qtiite  a  different  thing  from  an  ambition  to 
be  well  paid  for  the  work  you  <lo. 

"It  is  a  very  .serious  danger,  esjH'ciall.v  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, if  we  are  going  to  eultivato  the  idea  tliat  there  is  some- 
thing inimical  to  human  life  and  hapj)iness  in  work.  They 
oame  to  me  in  Au.'itralia  and  askinl  me  to  use  my  influence 
about  the  five  days'  agitation  which,  when  T  eamo  to  examine 
it,  I  foun<l  meant  four  and  a  half  days.  That  is,  a  J'to-hoiii' 
vveolc. 

"There  is  an  old  Book  «  hich  says,  'Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour.'  1  feel  the  question  of  hours  is  a  mei'e  incident. 
The  thing  1  am  talking  ab(nit  is  this  growing  feeling 
approaching  aninnis  towards  woi-k.  That  is  the  danger.  It 
is  a  frightful  thing  that  a  man  should  have  a  constitutional 
objection  to  labour.  That  is  ono  of  the  dangers  in  Australia, 
antl  1  find  it  in  every  country.  I  found  it  last  year  in 
Scandinavia." 

If  Genor-al  Booth  w-oiild  speak  as  plainly  to  those  who  so 
order  the  conditions  of  industry  as  to  rob  the  worker  of  all 
honourable  incentive  to  labour  lie  would  do  something  to 
redeem  tho  religious  world  from  the  charge  of  bolstering  uj) 
the  present  systematic  exploitation  of  the  workers. 

Increased  Drunkenness. 

The  licensing  statistics  for  1919  have  to  reverse  the  story 
consistently  told  in  previous  volumes  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  to  record  a  substantial  increase  in  the  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  in  England  and  Wales.  The  total 
is  still  far  below  pre-war  standards — 57,948,  as  compared 
with  183,828  in  1914,  and  188,877  in  1913— but  it  has  almost 
doubled  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  and  it  shows  a 
striking  accentuation  of  increase  from  month  to  month. 
From  March  onwards  this  reaction  from  sobriety  gave  grow- 
ing manifestations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  apparently 
had  very  far  from  exhausted  itself,  "in  September,  1919, 
the  convictions  were  nearly  three  times,  in  November  more 
than  three  times,  and  in  December  moi-e  than  four  time* 
as  many  as  in  the  same  iri(mtlis  in  the  year  1918." 

A  Challenge  to  Missionaries. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  Indian 
gentleman  to  a  religious  newspaper  in  England: — 

They  (missionaries)  are  ahvays  preaching  to  us  to  be 
courageous  and  to  stand  up  against  the  injustice  of  caste 
and  other  social  disorders  of  Indian  Society  .  .  .  but  they 
lack  the  courage  of  opposing  their  own  people  who  have  been 
guilty  of  conduct,  which  can  well  be  comparetl  to  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  "Boc'he"  in  Belgium. 

A  retired  missionary's  comment  on  the  above  runs  thus : — 
Tlie  challenge  seems  to  me  entirely  fair.    We  have  no 
right  to  ask  Indians  to  make  protests  in  their  sphere  while 
prudence  or  any  other  reason  closes  our  mouths  about  the 
wrongs  done  by  our  own  people. 

Lincoln. 

The  statue  of  Lincoln  recently  unveiled  in  Parliament 
Square  might  well  have  had  inscribed  upon  it  these  words 
uttered  by  the  great  American  Piesident:— 

"Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labour, 
it  follows  that  all  such  things  of  i-ight  l)elong  to  those  whose 
labour  has  produced  them.    But  it  has  so  Iwppened  in  all 
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ages  of  the  world,  that  some  have  laboured  and  other  ha' 
without  labour  enjoyed  a  largo  proportion  of  the  fiiiits.  Th 
is  wrong,  and  should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  eat 
labourer  the  whole  product  of  his  labour,  or  as  nearly 
possible  is  a  worthy  subject  of  any  good  Government." 

Another  International. 

The  latest  project  to  add  to  the  list  of  would-be  Int« 
nationals  is  the  startlingly  original  proposal  put  forward 
the   Italian    Popular  (or  (Vtliolii)  Party   for  a  Christ 
International.     To  those  who   might   suppose  thjat  Chi 
tianity  was  alrea<ly  international,  it  should  be  explained  th, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ChristTanity  in  the  ordina: 
sense,  but  is  a  political  clerical  project.    The  political  orga 
isation  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  developing  rapid 
in  the  various  European  countries,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in   Italy,  where  the  newly-foundetl  Popidar  Party 
the  seconil  liugest  after  the  Socialists.    This  Party  is  nc 
negotiating  for  the  foruuition  of  an  "International  (Jhristii 
People's  I  nion,"  and  reports  acceptances   from  Belgiur 
Holland,  l,uxend)ourg,  C/.echo-Slovakia,  Austria,  llungar 
an<l  (iermany. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

His  (Sir  Baden  Powell's)  International  Army  of  Bf 
Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  has  become  the  biggest  milita 
organisation  in  the  world.— "Observer,"  August  1,  1920. 


Christian— Anarchism,  tho  non-political  and  .spiritual  bae 
of  Social  Reconstruction.  Five  booklets  by  Tolstoy  ai 
others.  Post  free  Is.  (id.  from  The  Free  Age  Pres 
Tuckton  House,  Bournemouth. 


Leytonstone,  Burghley  Hall,  High  Road. — ^Service  on  Su 
day,  August  15,  at  6.30,  conducted  by  C.  Paul  Gliddo 
Subject  of  address:  "What  is  our  first  duty?" 


DISARIVIAiVlENT  LEAFLET,  by  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  IJ 
l>ost  free  from  the  "Crusader"  Office. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

Creative  Revolution,  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.   George  All* 

and  Unwin,  Ltd.    8/6  net. 
What's  Wrong  with  the  Middle  Glasses,  by  R.  Dirasda 

Stocker.    Cecil  Palmer  and  Hayward.    6d.  net. 
A  History  of  Trades  Coun6ils,  1860-1875,  by  Cicely  Richard 

with  an  inti-oduction  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Published  \ 

the  Labour  Research  Department,  34  Eccleston  Squar 

S.W.I.  1/-. 


Needed  More  Than  Ever  ! 

THE  LAST  WEAPON. 

THE  WEAPON  UNSHEATHED. 

LEARN  ESPERANTO  by  reading 
LA   FINA   BATALILO.    (Last  weapon) 
ENJOY  A  NOVEL: 

THE  WRESTLERS. 

Each  book  2/3  post  fi-ee.  The  four  together  7/6  post 
free.  A  few  soiled  copies  1/6  each  post  free  (not  '*  La 
Fina  Batalilo).  From  the  Author,  T.  Wilson  Wiuson, 
10  Meoklenburgh  Square,  W.C.  1. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


rllAT  Britain  and  France  are  patching  up  tkeir 
((Uarrel  aufjurs  no  good  for  tlie  friends  of 
liussian  freedom.    Mr.  Tli«nia.s  at  tlie  Tial)- 
ur  Conference  said  that  we  must  not  interfere  in 

fe internal  affairs  of  France.     It  all  depends  what 
mean  l»y  "we."    It  by  that  pronoun  you  mean 
world  of  Lalfour,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
^ !  iut-ernational  movement  can  be  prevented  from 
^ing  its  own  interests  in  whatever  country  those 
rtterests  are  threatened.    Labour  knows  no  national 
louiidaries.    If  one  member  of  the  i)roletai  ian  body 
lifter  then  all  the  members  of  that  body  must  suffer 
i'itli  it.    The  mancBUvies  of  Entente  iliidoniatists 
'jidy  be  met  in  one  way.    AVe  must  have,  an 
national  Council  of  Action,   so  tha.t  at  >'hort 
'.the  organised  lalmur  of  all  countries  can^  he 
(1  nut.  ■  •• 

rllK  ii 1 1  ion  lhat  the  i iHh'pciKh'nce  of  Poland 
is  threatened  J)y  Soviet  Russia  is  prohfthly 
sincere  iji  vltite  of  llie  fact  that  the  Hidslievik 
innient's  rej)ealed  assurances  on  this  jjoinldiaye 
11  the  marks  of  sincerity.    The  .Vllies  aic  judging 
'ther.s   l,y    them.sblves.    Their   promises   of  self- 
leteiinjnation  haye  been,  so  repeatedly  broken  in. the 


interests  of  iraperialistic  ambition  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  the  disinterestedness  oif 
Russia.  The  failure  to  realise  that  Democracy  has 
other  standards  than  those  of  Plutocratic  Grovern- 
ments  is  at  the  root  of  our  blundering  diplomacy  in 
Ireland  and  elsewlvere. 


SIR.  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  kas  some  terrible  things 
to  say  in  an  article  in  Siiuday's  "Observer" 
on  our  rule  in  East  Africa.  "The  culminttt- 
ing  incident,"  he  says,  "is  this.  Some  two  months 
ago  there  occurred  at  Nduru,  in  British  East  Africa, 
cases  of  flogging  and  torture  so  severe  that  accord- 
ing to  a  medical  officer's  report,  'fat  had  been 
crushed  out  of  the  muscles'  of  the  wretched  victims ; 
in  othbr  cases,  'the  flogged  natives  died  from  the 
torture  and  flogging.'  These  crimes  seemingly  were 
committed  on  a  European  plantation  .  .  .  the 
Europeans  in  what  is  now  termed  a  'colony,'  appar- 
ently take  the  law  into  their  own. hands  ?ind  ad- 
minister punishment  as  they  please."  There  is 
much  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  article.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Germany  was  deprived  of  her 
colonies  uiainly  for  the  reason  of  alleged  German 
barbarities  inflicted  on  the  negroes  of  South-West 
Africa  and  the  Cameroous.  Can  we  wonder  that, 
as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  says,  the  foreign  Press  de- 
clares we  are  of  all  nations  the  most  Tiypocritical? 


THE  "Appeal  to  all  Christians"  issned  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  is  referred  to  on  another 
])age.  But  wide-flung  as  is  the  programme 
of  I'eunion  therein  stated,  it  is  not  wide  enough. 
There  are  many  thousands  outside  all  churches 
honestly  striving  to  serve  the  Cause  represented  by 
the  various  eccl(?siastical  bodies.  Unless  tl'iey  also 
arc  inc  luded  in  schemes  of  Reunion  those  schemes 
must  fail  of  nchieving  the  complete  unification  of 
i  he  Christian  xrorld.  To  unite  the  different  churches, 
consideration  for  the  conscience  of  sucli  bodies  on 
tiuestroiis  of  government  and  oidination  is  coun- 
selled. To  reconcile  the  people  referred  to,  the 
Church  as  a  wlnde  must  pay  more  respect  to  the 
social  conscience,  the  vi(dation  of  which,  in  so  many 
ct^ses,  ha,"!  luifide  rebels  of  those  who  might  have  been 
loyal  ii\\<^  devoted  servants. 
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The  Art  of 
Begging. 

A  certain  fellow 
tramp,  of  no  small 
reputation  a.fi  a 
poet,  once  dilated 
to  me  on  tlie  art  of 
be<>ging.  He  bad 
studied  the  p.sjfli- 
olo<>  v  of  charitj-  in 
the  school  of  ex- 
perience, and 
would  lell  you,  m  ith  the  fine  discT'iniination  of  the 
exi)ert,  how  to  touch  most  skilfully  the  chords  of 
})ity.  Hy  liis  knowled<;e  of  this  ait  he  had  won  his 
way,  to  and  fjo,  a  score  of  lin4<'s  acioss  the  conlin<Mit 
of  America.  His  wit  in  the  matter  had  heeii  (piick- 
ened  by  the  dire  necessity  of  living'. 

At  first,  as  one  who  must  confess  to  liaving'  re- 
entered the  ranks  of  respectability,  my  first  instinct 
was  to  scorn  him  for  the  shamelessness  of  his  con- 
fessions. Jiut  later  thoujiht  i)ersnaded  me  that  the 
art  whose  principles  he  expounded  was  indeed  the 
supreme  accomi)lisliment  without  which  uu  man 
may  live  truly.  For  in  very  deed  all  thinjis  come 
by  charity,  and  never  yet  did  any  man  earn,  by  his 
own  labour  solely,  the  «>ood  thinf>s  of  life. 

rhiefest  of  these  I  place  love,  which  none  may 
obtain  by  toiling'  for  it.  ■  As  the  wind  l)loweth  where 
it  listeth,  so  is  love.  To  force  it  is  to  spoil  it.  Uy 
sheer  power  of  will  it  is  impossible  to  win  the  <>:ift 
of  lovinf^'.  Men  have  toiled  like  galley  slaves  to 
make  themselves  rig-hteous  yet  failed,  because  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  is  love,  and  love  is  a  gift.  Herein 
do  you  perceive  the  futility  of  all  schemes  whereby 
man  is  bidden  to  earn  salvation.  The  poets  have 
])i(;tured  love  as  a  winged  Cupid  shooting  his  darts 
from  a  fjafe  diidance,  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
picture.  AVinged  he  is  and  cautious  of  a])proaching 
too  near,  and  never  yet  has  he  been  cauglit  and  im- 
prisoned so  that  he  might  do  the  bidding  of  his 
captors. 

So  is  it  with  faith.  When  I  was  a  boy  there  was 
a  hymn  we  used  sometimes  to  sing,  the  refrain  of 
«-hich  was—         "i  will  beHovo ! 

I  will  believe !" 

I  suppose  many  have  worked  themselves  into  a 
sweat  in  tryiiig  to  carry  out  that  pledge,  but  I  am 
very  certain  that  they  failed.  When  at  last  .belief 
came  (if  it  did  come)  it  Avas  as  a  vision  of  truth 
which  no  human  will-power  could  have  compelled. 
There  is  much  which  I  would  like  to  believe,  and 
which,  somehow,  I  know  that  some  day  1  shall  be- 
lieve, which  so  far  my  inner  self  has  not  vividly 
realised  and  grasped.  T  am  sometimes  temjjfed  to 
hasten  the  process,  but  1  am  learning  that  Truth 
must  come  to  me  not  I  to  it. 

Surely  it  is  but  common  experience  that  it  is  not 
by  the  labour  of  the  mind  that  flashes  of  wit  and 
gems  of  wisdom,  and  creative  thought  are  pro- 
(luced.  These  things  happen  and  cannot  be  manu- 
factured.   Who  but  the  fifth  rate  writer  or  speaker 


says  to  himself  "now  I  will  be  pathetic,  "  oi 
night  f  will  overflow  with  humour  'f 

But  if  this  be  so  are  v,e  not  in  a  i)arlous  stat 
Does  it  not  condemn  us  to  a  passive  waiting  upoj 
Chance)'  Are  we  not  back  again  at  i)redestinatioii 
Must  we  not  go  our  ways  content  to  know  that,  a 
to-nunrow  it  may  be  line  or  wet,  so  love  may  carr 
our  hearts  by  storm,  faith  open  the  gates  of  Heavei 
to  us,  or  genius  flash  its  rays  from  our  mind!'' 

That  would  be  so  were  it  not  for  the  Art  o 
Tlegging. 

That  there  is  an  art  in  the  matter  I  need  go  n< 
furthei'  than  the  New  Testament  to  prove.  ()u 
liord  loved  a  good  beggai'.  Some  peojde  could  wi^ 
his  largesse  sooner  than  others.  The  IMioMiiciai 
woman  who  answered  wit  with  wit,  likening  heisel 
to  a  dog  tiiat  licked  uj)  the  crund)s  beneath  it 
master's  table,  was  a  i)ast-master  of  the  art.  Th 
importunate  wi(h)w  illustrates  the  theme,  as  do  als 
the  words,  wiiich  might  almost  be  called  the  l)eggar> 
motto:  "Ask  and -it  shall  be  given  you,  kikock  aii' 
it  shall  be  oj)ened  to  you."  The  centurioij  who  de 
clared  that  he  was  not  Avorthy  of  th<'  honour  of  re 
ceiving  the  Mastei'  into  his  house  had  somewher 
a<'(|uired  the  very  genius  of  sm-cessfijl  beggirtg. 

It  is  difliciilt  to  Tearn  this  yrt  one  hn.sf  o 
imagines  that  one  has,  money  fta  one's  i)rtcket  where 
with  to  ])urchase,  for  cash  (h)wn,  the  necessaries  o 
life.  Most  of  us  need  to  be  "stony-broke"  before  w 
can  bring  ourselves  to  ask  alms.  Pride  clinj^s  to  tli 
last  penny.  The  shamelessness  of  utter  povert; 
Avould  ap])eai  to  be  the  first  ])iinciple  in  this  curiou 
art. 

lint  though  begging  be  learned  in  the  school  o 
])overty  it  must  take  care  not  to  strike  the  whiiiinj 
note.  Some  prayers  impress  one  as  lacking  th' 
dignity  that  a  true  sense  of  poverty  confers.  The; 
are  an  insiilt  to  the  (xod  to  whtmi  they  are  addressed 
In  these  cases  poverty  has  demoralised  withou 
humiliating,  for  the  whine  is  not  the  cry  of  a  l)rokej 
heart:  it  is  the  language  of  the  beaten  slave.  Th 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  beggar. 

From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that  a  certaii 
spiritual  tact  is  reqxiired  in  approaching  thi 
(juardian  of  life's  treasuries.  Once  acquire  it  am 
the  universe  is  open  to  you.  The  stjus  are  to  be  ha( 
for  the  asking.  Pitch  the  right  note  and  all  th4 
birds  of  the  heavens  will  flock  around  you.  Kartl 
and  sky  are  bursting  to  give.  It  is  only  becausi 
man  is  so  poor  a  mendicant  that  he  goes  in  jags  am 
suffers  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  present  orde 
,of  things.  Let  him  learn  the  art  of  J^egging  and  al 
will  be  well. 

I  am  told  that  the  futuic  belongs  to  the  worker 
as  the  past  has  belonged  to  the  idlers.    For  my  ])at 
I  b(^licve  it  will  belong  to  neither.    The  first,  havi 
lived  by  stealing.    The  second  i)urpose  to  live  b;  * 
the  strength  of  their  own  right  arm.    But  I  Avnn 
neither  the  callousness  of  the  thief,  nor  the  .scl 
righteousness  of  the  self-made  man.    The  futuK 
believe  me,  belongs  to  those  who  shall  learn  the  ai 
of  tapping  the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  and  are  hunibli 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  live  upon  the  charit' 
of  God.  THE  TRAMP, 
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Labour's  New  Era. 

By  W.  T.  chamberlain. 


^Without  any  doubt,  the  Briti.sii  Labour 
tovemext  has  to-day  entered  on  a  new  era. 
'One  may  like  it  or  dislike  it;  the,  fact  is 

THERE." 

Tliu.s  wrote  the  .special  correspondent  of  the 
'Manchester  Guardian"  a^ter  the  great  Labour  con- 
ereuce  in  Loudon  last  Friday.  And  in  that  sen- 
ence  is  summed  up  the  result  ot  the  events  of  the 
ast  fortuiglit,  which  reached  their  climax  in  what 
<  probably  the  most  significant  conference  ever 
eld  by  British  Labour.  Few  of  us  who  were  com- 
elled  to  clroo.se  prison  to  the  trenches  because  of 
nr  belief  that  war  and  Internationali.sm  were  in- 
ompatible  terms,  dared  to  hoi)e  that  within  a  few 
loiiths  of  the  release  of  the  British  anti-militarists 
mm  i)rison  the  whole  Labour  movement  would  have 
urned  CO.  !  For  nothing  less  than  that  has 
appened. 

By  its  decision  to  "resist  any  and  every  form  of 
fiilitary  and  naval  intervention  against  the  Soviet 
rovernment  of  Russia,"  and  to  give  full  power  to 
he  "'Council  of  Action"  to  "call  for  any  and  every 
orm  of  withdrawal  of  labour  which  circum.stances 
aay  require"  to  give  effect  to  this  policy,  the  British 
iabour  movement  has  taken  the  first  stej)  towards 
he  League  of  Free  Peoples  wliich  alone  can  prevent 
uture  war.  The  workeis  of  France  and  Italy  and 
luiiiy  other  countries  have  already  made  a  very  cleai- 
e.s])onse  to  the  juagnificeut  call  of  Briti.sh  T>abour, 
nd  in  spite  of  tlie  difference  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
ioii  of  the  Second  v.  the  Third  or  Fourth  InteiV 
lational,  a  spontaneous  movement  has  been  made 
)y  the  workers  of  all  land.s  which  has  united  them 
n  one  common  pledge  to  use  every  means  to  bring 
)eace  to  a  war-weary  world. 

The  resolution  passed  at  Friday's  conference 
■omes  like  a  "rushing  mighty  wind"  in  the.se  days 
»f  intrigue  and  "hankering""  after  war  on  the  part 
)f  the  grey-headed  "patriots"  o'  Europe. 

"The  Conference  .  .  .  calls  upon  every 
I  l  ade  Union  official,  executive  committee,  local 
Council  of  Action,  and  the  membership  in  general, 
to  act  swiftly,  loyally,  and  courageously,  in  order 
to  sweep  away  secret  bargaining  and  diplomacy, 
and  to  assure  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  in  accord  with  the  well-known  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  an  end  to  war  and  the  inter- 
minable threats  of  war." 

TJie  Labour  New.s  Service  declare.s  that  "the 
iction  of  the  workers  during  the  present  crisis  will 
orm  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  his- 
oiy  of  Labour,"  and  that  verdict  will  be  endorsed 
)y  everyone  who  is  anxious  for  the  future  i)eace  of 
he  world.  As  I  write  the  news  comes  to  hand  that 
■epresentative.s  of  the  British  "Council  of  Action" 
I  I'  "  left  for  Palis  in  order  to  con.sult  with  repre- 
itives  of  the  French  Federation  of  Labour  and 
tie  French  Socialist  Party  with  regard  to  the  Polish- 


Russian  crisis.  This  is  the  logical  step  to  take,  and 
the  next  stej)  should  be  that  suggesttxl  by  the 
"Nation" — 

"The  next  step  should  be  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational .side  of  the  peace  movement,  and  to 
enlist  French,  (Tcrman,  Italian,  Austrian,  Dutch, 
Polish,  and  Scandinavian  worker.s  in  a  kind  of 
Peace  International  ad  hoc." 
Such  a  I'eace  International  would  be  all-powerful, 
especially  if,  coupled  with  iff.  declaration  against 
war,  there  would  be  a  definite  pledge  taken  by  all 
individual  members  of  its  affiliated  bodies  never  to 
participate  in  the  murder  of  their  fellows  in  any 
circumstances.    In    the   pi'esent   state    of  public 
opinion  in  all  countries  it  should  be  possible  to  secure 
an  enormous  number  ot  signatures  to  a  pledge  on 
similar  lines  to  that  taken  by  members  of  the  No- 
Conscription  Fellowship. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  thing  that  Labour's  first 
really  revolutionary  step  should  be  taken,  not  on  a 
question  of  hours  and  wages,  but  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  world  peace;  and,  as  the  "Labour  Leader" 
rightly  reminds  us,  the  fact  of  this  step  being  taken 
is  the' greatest  possible  tribute  to  the  work  of  Keir 
llardie  and  Bruce  Glasier  and  other  Socialists  who 
have  held  aloft  the  banner  of  real  human  brothei- 
hood  in  the  early  days  ot  the  Socialist  movement. 
It  was  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress  held 
at  Copenhagen  in  1910,  that  Keir  Hardie  urged  upon 
the  International  Socialist  movement  the  neces.sity 
of  facing  up  to  the  question  of  militari.sm.  He  then 
advocated  exactly  the  course  adopted  at  Friday's 
conference — and  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  The 
vast  majority  of  British  Socialists  who  resisted  mili- 
tari.sm during  the  greatest  war  in  history  did  so 
because  of  theii'  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Socialism 
of  those  early  pioneers.  I  can  remember  now  the 
thrill  that  passed  through  me  when  I  read  Keir 
Hardie 's  in.spired  message  to  that  Congress  of  ten 
years  ago,  which  concluded  with  the  prophetic 
declaration  :  — 

"The  nation  that  has  the  faith  and  courage  to 
first  resign  its  arms  will  win  a  big  place  for  itself, 
in  history  and  will  be  safest  from  attack." 

I  have  been  looking  tlyough  the  Press  comments 
on  Friday's  Conference,  and,  as  I  expected,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  there  is  a  practically  unanimows 
condemnation  of  Labour's  "revolutionaiy"  step. 
Those  papers  which,  up  to  last  week,  were  going- 
out  of  their  way  to  laud  .such  "sane"  Labour  leaders 
as  Thomas,  Clynes,  Henderson  and  Co.,  are  now 
endeavouring  to  prove  them  Bolsheviks  of  the  deep- 
est dye. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  Labour  leaders  will 
continue  to  merit  the  condemnation  of  such  papers, 
for  only  thus  can  they  merit  the  trust  of  those  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  march  foi'ward  in  the 
New  Era  of  Human  Brotherhood, 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Crisis^ 

MESSAGES  CRUSADER  READERS. 


Peace  Sunday 

AUGUST  22nd. 


The  Council  of  Action  has  issued  :< 
recommendation  that  Sunday,  Au<iust 
22nd,  be  observed  as  "Peace  Avith 
llussia"  Sunday. 

"All  local  Councils  of  Action,  where 
they  may  exist,"  it  says,  "and  local 
Trades  Councils  or  local  Labour  Parties 
are  recommended  to  organise  mass 
demonstrations  next  Sunday  to  oppose 
war  by  this  country  on  behalf  of  Poland 
or  General  Wrangel,  and  to  insist  on 
an  immediate  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia." 

In  consequence  all  over  the  country 
meetings  will  be  held  and  large 
audiences  collected.  These  people  need 
the  "Crusader."  Will  you  vsee  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  it? 
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Trafalgar  Square  Demonstration 

Oft  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON, 

Apply  up  to  2  o'clock  Sat.  at  Crusader  Office, 
23  Bride  Lane,  near  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.4. 


Wo  have  received,  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  few 
words  for  our  readers  at  the  present  critical  time,  the 
followin}^  messages: — 

Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  writes:  — 

"In  this  crisis  the  churches  have  one  more  oppoi  tunity 
given  them  to  come  out  definitely  and  strongly  on  the 
side  of  J'eace.  It  is  not  the  open  and  det^ared  actions 
of  our  Government  whicli  are  the  source  of  tlie  greatest 
danger:  It  is  the  secret  intiigue  -the  comniituients  of  the 
national  honour  made  hy  individuals  on  whom  the  people 
as  a  wliole  liave  no  effective  check — that  is  the  real 
danger.  Theie  can  l)e  no  guarantee  of  pe&vi)  short  of 
the  withilrawal  of  the  Navy  from  the  Haltie  and  the 
Black  Sea,  the  recogniti(m  of  tiie  Koviet  Republic,  and 
the  opening  up  of  trading  relations  with  her. — Yours 
very  sincer.>ly,  MAKGAHIOT  K.  HONDFIKLD. 

From  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  come.s  tlie  following: 

"Tiu>  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  shown  tlint  war 
or  peace  lies  no  longer  on  the  lap  of  tliose  little  tin  gtxls, 
the  i>oliticians,  the  Parliaments  and  the  newspapers,  but 
in  tile  hands  of  the  people.  In  future  the  responsibility 
will  be  at  the  door  of  the  working  classes.  In  every  coun- 
try a  permanent  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  constituted 
from  the  l(>aders  of  Labour,  should  be  established  to  control 
the  foi-eign  policy  of  every  governnu-nt.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  mischievous  militarism  of  the  ruling  classes  be  kept 
in  subjection." 

Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  D.D.,  Leader  of  the  Free 
Religious  MoA-ement,  writes:  — 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Crusader." 

August  15th,  1920. 
Sir,— The  immediate  call  is  to  defeat  the  design  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Government  in  Russia  by  a  new  war  in 
which  Mr.  Churchill  summons  the  whole  of  Europe  to 
embroil  itself,  and  the  swirl  of  which  would  inevitably  suck 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Russia  is  still  the  acid  test. 
Equallv  for  all  Britishers  the  acid  test  is  Ireland— tlie  right 
of  Ireland  as  of  Russia  to  determine  its  own  forin  ol, 
government,  for  Ireland  is  also  the  potential  vortex  of  a 
world-wide  war.  How  to  defeat  the  junto  of  imperialistir 
bounders  and  irresponsible  autocrats  who  hold  office  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  tiestructioii  of  Parliamentary  and  con- 
stitutional government;-'  First,  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  government  no  longer 
exists  in  tlie  British  Islands — let  alone  the  British  Empire. 
Second,  to  recognise  the  light  of  Trade  I'nionisni  to  with- 
hold labour  in  the  defence  of  justice  and  the  world's  ix-ace, 
so  giving  check  to  the  arbitrary  dictators  who  are  drivin« 
Britain,  Ireland,  Russia,  and  "  the  world  to  destruction. 
Third,  to  recognise  the  right  of  citiKcnsliip  to  withhold 
taxes  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the  same  ends  of  righteous.- 
ness,  brotherhood,  and  the  peac^e  of  the  world.  Fourth,  but 
permeating  all  the  rest,  to  cultivate  a  chivalrous  and 
fraternal  and  international  mind  whidi  would  make  thf 
golden  rule  prevalent  in  world-politics. — Yours  faithfully, 

WALTER  WALSH. 


The  following  inevSiUic  was  sent  to  all  its  societies  liy  thf 
London  Federation  of  Brotherhoods  :— 

Dear  BrotluM-  or  Sister,— May  I  suggest  to  you  the  advis- 
ability of  passing  a  resolution  at  your  next  meeting  <lepre- 
cating  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  regaixl 
to  Russia  which  might  lead  to  another  warP  The  position 
is  serious  and  as  a  Brotherlioixl  Movement  we  should  let 
oui-  voice  be  lieard  on  the  side  of  peace. 

If  you  pass  the  resolution  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  your  local  member  so  as  to  reach  them  bj 
the  first  post  on  Monday  moniing. — I  am,  yours  fraternally, 
JOHN  McINTOSH,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Su  that  uaughty  thing,  Direc  t  Action,  has  saved 
IS  I  It  is  really  rathei-  amusing- — after  what  has 
ieen  said  and  written  against  it — that  we  have  all 
3een  compelled  to  accept  its  timely  help,  and  that 
.he  peace  ot  this  country,  and  the  peace  of  Europe, 
it  a  teri-ible  moment  ot  crisis,  have  been  magically 
secured  by  its  means.  I  have  turned  curiously  to 
the  pages  of  tliP  Religious  Press  this  week  to  see 
if  they  are  crowded  with  grateful  expressions  for  the 
blessings  that  have  come  so  unexpectedly  from 
Direct  Action.  But  I  find  a  pooh-poohing  of  the 
:jrisis,  or  a  discreet  and  puzzled  silence,  or  a  shak- 
ing of  wise  heads  lesl  our  venerable  Constitution  has 
been  damaged.  I  suppose  it  would  be  too  much,  to 
ask  that  these  religious  papers  should  franklji-  and 
generously  acknowledge  what  has  been  done  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  A  great  secular  jounial  like 
the  "]Sration"  can  plainly  say  tliat  "the  'down  tools' 
movement  was  less  of  a  ])olitical  than  a  moral  act." 
And  I  longed  to  see  .some  such  acknowledgment  in 
the  Keligious  Press.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  come.  1 
confess  it  makes  me  a  little  proiid  of  the  "Crusader" 
when  I  remember  tliat  it  has  steadily  preached  the 
necessity  for,  and  tbe  need  of,  just  suck  moral  acts 
of  refusal  to  co-operate  with  evil  jjolicies — even  if 
they  be  ever  so  Constitutional. 
I|r  if  *  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  political  force 
has  arisen  with  the  arrival,  at  last,  of  this,  the 
people's  "]So."  And  how  small  the  rulers  look! 
Bid  a  great  man  ever  cut  so  pitiable  a  figure  as  our 
Prime  ^Minister  did  when  facing  tliat  dejjutation  of 
Trade  Unicmists?  He  bad  been  careful  to  tell  them 
how  valuable  his  time  was,  and  tliey  had  politely 
pronii.sed  him  not  to  be  long.  But  that  thirty 
minutes  was  quite  enough.  At  a  single  stroke  it 
took  the  government  of  affairs,  national  and  intei'- 
uational,  out  of  liis  hands  (and  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Churchill  and  M.  ]klilleran(J  with  their  terrible 
Marshals  Foch  and  AV'ilson)  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  people  of  Britain, 
*         »  » 

I  am  one  of  those,  and  tliey  aie  many,  who  believe 
that  the  action  of  liJibour  during  the  past  thiee 
weeks  has  begun  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  politics 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world.  There 
()w,  on  the  l)art  of  the  Press  generally,  and  of 
:y  public  men,  an  attempt  being  made  to  cover 
up  the  facts.  But  thoughtful  men  know  better. 
The  facts  remain  and  cannot  be  altered  :  they  will 
not  yet  disclose  themselves  in  all  their  fulness,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  newly  asserted  ])ower  of  the  people 
will  be  checked  for  a  time.  But  we  can  be  quite 
'  tain  that  the  old  diidomacy  which  has  for  so 
ly  centuries  held  the  people  in  chains  has  re- 
ceived its  "knock-out  blow."  Even  if  the  people 
do  not  as  yet  realise  this,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Crovernments  do.  And  it  is  veiy  significant 
to  note  that  this  thing  did  not  come  by  violence. 


but  quite  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  came  simply  by.  the 
refusal  to  be  violent. 

Is  the  religious  world  going  to  be  awake  to  the 
new  situation?  Are  the  churches  now  going  to 
come  in  with  all  their  power,  and  their  international 
organisation,  on  the  side  of  the  peoples  who  are  now 
suddenly  and  dramatically  challenging  the  rulers? 
The  rulers  have  drenched  the  world  in  blood  and 
are  bent  on  a  continuance  of  their  schemes  of  cease- 
less cruelty,  conquest' and  greed?  The  working- 
classes  are  now  beginning  to  refuse  to  do  the  work 
and  the  fighting  which  these  schemes  demand  of 
them.  Are  our  churches  going  to  say  that  the 
workers  are  wrong  and  that  they  must  continue  to 
work  and  to  fight  because  to  "strike"  is  uncon- 
stitutional? Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  so 
absurd.  Let  us  find  courage  now  at  length  to 
recognise  the  essential  morality  and  spirituality  of 
this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  when  they 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  co-operate  in  evil 
courses.  Let  us  join  them  when  they  make  a  stand 
against  their  rulers  and  betrayers.  Let  us,  as 
Christians,  be  with  them  when  they  utter  their  gi'eat 
"No"  to  the  profiteers  in  human  blood.  Let  us 
recognise  in  these  late  events  the  moving  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

«         »  » 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fear  of  Bolshevism 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  churches..  A  friend 
has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  letter  in  the 
"Times,"  signed  "X,"  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Church,  by  the  oncoming  rush  of  Bol- 
shevism, is  faced  with  the  greatest  menace  to  its 
existence  which  it  has  ever  experienced.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  whole  future  of  Chi-i stianity  is  at 
stake  .  .  .  Bolshevism  is  nothing  less  than  the 
reincarnation  of  the  devil,  and  it  must  be  fought,  if 
Christian  ideals  are  to  be  worth  anything."  .The 
writer  of  the  letter  is  convinced  that  if  Poland  yields, 
then  "the  waves  of  Bolshevism  will  inundate  the 
globe."  He  further  says  that,  "For  two  and  a  half 
years  Bolshevism  has  been  a  canker  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  now  the  imminent  danger  exists  of  its 
being  no  longer  localised,  and  of  its  erupting  and 
affecting  the  health  of  all  countries."  And  then 
"X"  calls  upon  the  Bishops  of  the  "Church  militant 
here  on  earth"  to  cause  the  Bolshevists  to  be  de- 
nounced from  every  pulpit  in  the  land  as  "the 
enemies  of  Christianity."  "\Ve  may  laugh  at  this 
hectic  nonsense,  but  we  shall  be  vevy  silly  if  we  do 
not  see  that  "X"  is  the  representative  of  many 
similarly-minded  people,  men  and  women  holding 
positions  of  influence  in  our  modern  organised 
Chri.stiauity.  Such  is  the  pass  to  which  we  have 
come.  It  is  well  to  recognise  this.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  unduly  discouraged  by  it,  however.  The 
Spirit  of  God  now  moves  again  on  the  face  of  the 
waters ! 
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Tlie  gallery  has  certain  advantages  over  other  lucne 
highly-priced  parts  of  the  theatre.  The  gallery 
audience  lets  you  know  what  it  thinks.  Elsewhere 
you  may  he  only  dimly  aware  of  your  fellow 
auditors.  Among  the  "gods"  such  isolation  is  im- 
possil)le.  You  find  yourself  surroun(k>d  by  jncii  and 
women  who  are  thinking  and  feeling  audihly. 
Their  gusts  of  passion  smite  you  like  a  rusli  of  lio( 
air.  Their  contemptuous  criticism  is  like 
draught  from  an  open  door.  liesides.  what 
gallery  thinks  and  feels  matters.    It  represents 
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millions.     It  stands  for  ihat  section  of  Ih 
munity  who  rule  bee  a  use  thev  work. 

War  Creates  Scepticism. 

At  tht^Aldwych  Theatre,  the  otlio'  niglil,  1 
as  luuch  "iiterested  in  what  the  gallery  Ihougln 
said  as  I  was  in  the  play  itself.  Tlie  plav  in  (luc- 
is  called  "The  Unknown." 

The  theme  is  startling.  It  is  nothing  le  ss  than  i  Ijc 
eft'ect  of  win-  in  robbing  a  man  of  his  faith.  Major 
Wharton  has  returned  home  on  leave  and  shocks  liis 
highly  respectable  family  and  their  fi  icnd,  the  \icar, 
by  his  refusal  to  partake,  as  had  been  his  Avont.  of 
the  Holy  Communion.     Explanations,  arguments, 
entreaties  follow.    The  vicar,  in  particular,  waxes 
eloquent  in  the  defence  of  his  Anglican  god.    It  is 
highly  interesting  to  hear  him  repeat  all  tlie  plirascs 
With  which  the  pulpit  and  the  religious  press  lia\c 
familiarised  us  concerning  the  purifying  etfects  of 
Avar.    ''Our  brave  boys,"  we  learn,  have  not  died  in 
vain.    The  soul  of  England  has  been  reborn.  Muf 
Major  Wharton  is  a  realist.    He  breaks  through  ihis 
sentimental  make-l)elieve  with  the  declaration  that 
Avar  IS  a  filthy,  stinking,  damnable  lliiiig.  Tlial 
such  things  should  be  argues,  for  him,  that  there  is 
no  such  God  as  Christianity  proclaims. 

The  same  etfect  has  been"  i)roduced  bv  the  tragedy 
of  war  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Littlewood.'  The  loss  of 
her  two  sons  has  dried  up  the  springs  of  faitli  and 
affection  in  her  soul.  When  j)eople  talk  to  her  about 
forgivenes.s  she  declares  that  the  one  Avho  most 
needs  forgiveness  is  God  Himself. 

Pietism  versus  Realism. 

^  Plainly  the  intention  of  Ihe  author  Mr. 

Somerset  Maugham— is  to  ridicule  and  expose 
kind  of  thing  which    has'  "  ' 

religion.  You  see,  before 
Christianity  believed  in 
shrivel   up   in   the  fierce 

^^}'}-  That  this  household  of  well-meaning 
middle-class  people  has  been  living  in  an  unreal 
world  IS  one  of  the  chief  impressions  Avhich  the  play 
leaves.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  sermons 
preached  and  articles  written  during  the  Avar  by 
])eople  hkc  the  Vicar  of  Stour  does  not  stand  the 
acid  test  of  experience  is  another  impression.  It  is 
'I  I'l^v  that  the  author,  having  shoA\n  the  blasting 
effect  of  militarism  on  coiiveutioual  faith,  is  not  able 
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to  ])rovidc  us  with  any  adequate  substitute 
doctor  who,  in  the  last  act,  attempts  some  kind  of 
positive  creed  gets  no  further  than  Mr.  H.  G.  Well's 
"Invisible  King,"  Avith  his  pathetic  attempt  to 
enlist  mankind  on  his  side  in  the  strugole  with 
iguorance  and  selfishness. 

As  io  sin— that,  is  a  myth.  Men  can  be  no  bettei 
than  Ihcy  are  made.  All  moral  lapses  are  to  Ix 
atti'il)uted  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature, 

What  the  Gallery  Thought. 

And  what  (lid  the  gallery  think  of  it  all-^tliat 
gallery  which  doubtle.s.s,  a  short  while  ago,  wouh 
have  applauded  these  jtious  unrealities?  The 
gallery,  to  sjjeak  the  astounding  truth,  laughed  at 
the  pietism  and  was  mercilessly  scornful  of  the  vicar 
Its  sympathetic  indignation  rose  to  fever  heat  when 
the  hero,  m  bursts  of  hot  anger,  brushed  aside  tlit 
scntimentahsm  of  his  complacent  relativcvs.  And 
when  he  called  war  damnable  it  would  have  clapj)ed 
and  cheered  had  it  not  been  afraid  to  interrupt  him. 

I5ut  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  shoAved  itself 
perilously  rccejitive  of  the  sc(>pticism  with  regard  to 
laith  and  morality  Avith  Avhich  the  plav  teemed. 

Never  tell  me  again  that  people  are  not  interested 
m  theology  This  gallery  craned  its  neck  to  catcli 
cAcry  syllable  of  the  argument  between  the  cler-y- 
man  and  the  soldier-sceptic.  Thev  might  have  been 
tollowing  a  pr  ize  fight-.  Theology,  when  it  touches 
ive  issues,  can  prove  a  theme  of  absorbing  inteir^t 
to  a  theatre  audience. 

"The  Field  is  White  unto  Harvest." 

Hut  what  a  call  this  ])lay  makes  to  us!  Every 
day  of  my  life  I  pass  thousands  of  such  people  as 
were  packed  that  evening  in  the  Aldwvch  gallery 
ami  as  I  j)as;^  them  I  find  myself  constantlv  asking  : 
"What  do  all  these  men  and  Avomen  think  of  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  death:-'  Where  has  the 
war  left  themh  Thp  answer  to  these  questions  Avas 
there  that  evening  m  the  theatre. 

The  war  has  disillusioned  them,  stripped  them 
bare.  Church,  clergy,  sacraments,  ideals,  God  Him- 
self have  been  destroyed.  They  are  left  with  the 
untrammelled  instinct?  of  human  nature. 

It  is  useless  for  conveutional  religion  to  tiv  to 
re(!OA-er  its  place.  Kev.  Nonuan  Poole  has  suffered 
iirevocable  defeat— he  and  his  little  world  of  re- 
tired colonels  and  ])ansh  ladies  are  jiolhing  now  but 
a  laughing  stock  for  those  whose  minds  have  been 
seared  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Great  War 
1  i}  .J""'}^    compatible    Avith  intellectual 

hones  y,  a  faith  that  shows  God's  real  relation  to  the 
tragedy  which  statesmen  invoked  iu  19U  can  be 
giA-en  them  civihsation  is  at  an  end. 

"The  Unknown"  makes  clear  as  daylight  the  need 
of  proclaiming  a  conception  of  Christian  it  v  Avliich 
shall  as  positively  condemn  the  crimes  of  militarism 
as  it^authenticates  and  defines  the  ideals  of  peace  and 
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The  Great  Struggle  Begins. 

By  WILFKED  WELl.OCK. 


'■Tke  crisis  is  over':  llic  Goverumonl  lias  .  limbca 
owu  !"'  Such  wore  thi>  words  by  winch  a  (onsioued 
■ublic  expressed  its  relief  in  the  early  days  ot  last 
reek  We  were  not  surprised  at  theui;  they  are 
mt  a  further  proof  of  the  dangers  of  British  insui- 
rif\ .  of  the  total  failure  of  the  people  of  this  couii- 
ry  to  realise  the  trend  of  events,  what  the  actual 
.tate  ot  the  world  is,  and  what  portends. 

The  fe'ist  of  the  eveuts  ot  last  week  is  that  our 
•ulers  altempt^-d  to  convert  a  secret  and  iiuconfessed 
var,  which  thev  have  been  carrying  on  for  nearly 
Avo  vears.  into  an  open  and  full-fledged  war,  and 
•he  workers,  suddenly  realising  what   this  might 
ueau,  roused  themselves  into  thinking;  whereupon 
ikey  expressed  their  minds  in  a  way  which  made 
lUeir  rulers  think  also.    Indeed,  the  real  value  of 
Ihe  '^crisis"  is  that  it  has  made  a  huge  number  of 
people  think.    It  lias  made  the  workers  think;  it 
has  made  the  capitalists  think,  and  it  has  made  the 
politicians  think.    The  magnificeut  campaign  of 
the  "Daily  Herald."  followed  up  by  "lightning 
action  on  the  part  of  Labour  leaders,  of  all  sections, 
and  the  thousands  of  public  meetings   tor  which 
these  were  responsible,  lias  had  a  tremendous  moral 
effect  upon  the  community,  and  almost  awakened 
the  war-weaiy,  war-spent  British  public. 

Thai  1  regai'd  as  a  great  triumi)h  for  direct  action. 
It  is  something  to  have  defeated  the  Government, 
bui  it  is  infiiiitelv  more  to  have  defeated  the  apatliy 
and  indifference  that  were  spreading  throughout 
Britain  like  a  tropical  sickness,  and .  to    have  set 
people  pondering  plain  facts.      Also  it  was  done 
without  the  excitement  and  even  the  trouble  ot  an 
election,    lie  my  recent  advocacy  of  duect  action, 
a  friend  wrote  me  the  other  day  to  ask  if  1  did  not 
,r;illv  think  that  education  was  the  only  hope  ot 
social  salvation . "    Of  course  I  do  :  and  for  that  very 
reason  1  believe  in  direct  action.    Indeed,  1.  know 
of  no  better  method  of  stimulating  and  focussing 
thought  than  that  of  a  personal  appeal  such  as  one 
has  in  an  issue  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  one's  tools.    To  bi-  called  upon  to  decide  the 
issue  of  a  strike  is  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  moral 
roots  ot  the  question  which  is  the  cause    of  the 
trouble.    And  that  is  what  has  happened  <lunng  the 
Jas-t  tew  davs.    I  am  under  no  delusion  as  to  what 
the  situation  really  was.  for  I  had  much  personal 
experience  of  it.    The  thing  that  caused  working 
men  to  think  was  the  possibility  of  having  to  return 
to  the  trenches.    But  it  Din  make  them  think.  It 
eaused  them  io  make  inquiries,  to  attend  meetings, 
to  discuss;  whence  ihey  gathered  facts  which  ap- 
pealed to  theii-  moral  .sense  and  caused  them  to  ex- 
pre.ss  their  willingness  to  go  even  furthei-  than  they 
had  been  asked  to  go.    Thus  ihe  campaign  which 
Htarfed  with  the  object  of  preventing  an  open  war 
with  Russia,  led  lo  a  powerful  demand  for  the  end- 
ing of  a  secret  war  with  Russia. 

As  a  result  of  this  conflict  we   aic   a  morally 
li.  altkier  nation,  the  feeling  it  cvcrywhoie  engen- 


dered being  disti.K^tly  moral  and  pacihc.  And  it  is 
well  to  discu.ss  and  understand  what  actually  took 
place  for  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
I,f  this  country.  The  prin.'iple  that  a.  fortnight  ago 
was  regarded  as  dangiMous  and  unconstitutional  has, 
bv  a  simple  declaration  of  the  people  s  will,  been 
tmnsfonned  into  a  practical  and  <„nst.tutional  prin- 
ciple. For,  seeing  Britain  has  no  written  Constitu- 
tion, that  is  constitutional  winch  her  people  wills; 
and  last  week  the  British  people  took  a  finn  hold 
of  affairs,  and  i4truck  a  blow  at  Parliamentarism 
which  may  prove  fatal.  In  any  ca.se  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliaments  and  Cabinets  in  Britain  has 
been  destroyed,  (^uite  suddenly  the  real  power  in 
the  State  has  been  transferred  frem  a  minority  of 
autocrats  and  plutocrats  to  the  workers.  In  othei 
words  a  constitution  revolution  has  taken  place,  - 
whicli  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  social  revolution. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  great  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour  has  commenced.  The  first  step 
was  taken  by  the  Right,  but  it  has  been  met  by  an 
even  bolder  move  from  the  Left.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  situation  will  remain  as  it  is.  »  utt, 
threats  lies,  and  insinuations  will  be  used  to  induce 
people  to  believe  that  the  action  of  Labour  was 
foolish,  and.  in  any  case.  unUecessaiy.  And  it 
these  methods  fail  more  desperate  ones  will  be  tried. 

Vlso  we  must  remember  that  this  new  action  on 
the  part  of  British  Labour  has  been  a  source  of 
..reat  inspiration  to  the  Socialist  movement  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  America  also.  In  Central 
Europe,  e.g.,  where  the  cau.se  of  Socialism  is  inn 
potent  bv  leason  of  the  power  of  the  Enten  e,  it 
must  have  been  like  the  coming  of  a  gr^at  hope. 
Bv  a  single  stroke,  Britain  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  European  Socialism  a  unity  ami  a  strength  never 
before  known.  For  let  there  be  no  mistaking  the 
significance'  of  Labour's  n^w  determination 
Neither  logically  nor  in  fact  can  it  mean  that  British 
Labour  is  only '  concerned  about  the  protection  ot 
Socialism  abroad.  It  means  that  Labour  is  going 
to  be  equally  vigilant  about  the  cause  of  Socialism 

at  home.  ,      ,  .  ^-1 

In  the  near  future  great  national  and  international 
problems  are  going  to  test  the  new  principle  estab- 
lished bv  Labour.  If,  after'the  Rus.sian  allny  lia.s 
taken  Warsaw,  the  Poles  set  up  a  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, there,  what  will  the  reactionaries  do-and 
what  will  British  Labour  doY  ^^  ill  the  1at  er  still 
hold  firm  amid  the  complications  that  would  there- 
upon arise  ?  And  what  will  Labour  do  if  the  miners 
carry  out  their  threat  to  strike  in  order  to  reduce 
the  price  of  coal  and  to  secure  higher  wages It 
in  both  ca.ses  Labour  stands  finn.  then  it  is  possible 
that  the  first  steps  in  a  real  world-wide  revolution 
will  be  taken.  , 

And  what  is  ocR  duty  in  tliese  great  changes  ^ 
Surely  to  help  create  the  right  spirit  and  to  keep  the 
spiritual  issues  clear— to  the  minds  of  the  capitalists 
as  well  as  of  the  workers. 
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I.— An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Imagination. 

Soveiiil  years  a{>o  1  was  led  oi)eiily  lo  (lecluie  my 
desire  to  become  "an  apostle  of  material  tliiugs.'' 
An  apostle  in  "one  sent,"  and  needless  to  nay  my 
desire  was,  and  still  is,  to  be  sent  by  the  Spirit. 

More  recently,  two  or  three  of  us  came  to  frame 
the  basis  ,of  a  ])ossible  "Christian  Communist 
Order,"  part  of  tlie  declaration  of  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

"Wo  i-erogni.sr  that  all  <rood  things  in  tlu-  cailli,  tin- 
vwn,  tlio  coal,  tlio  oil,  flowois  ami  fruits,  forests  and  pre- 
cious stones,  iron  and  springs  of  water,  are  a  gift  to  all 
men  and  vrinion  and  cliild  ren,  and  are  thus  eoniition 
possession.  A  way  iriust  tlier(>forp  he  found  hy  which  they 
fan  he  enjoyed  hy  all.  As  the  human  family  is  one  anil 
tile  treasmes  of  Nature  are  iri-egularly"  olistrihut«-d 
throughout  the  earth,  we  helieve  that  the  "true  dawn  of 
Cliristian  Communism  tan  only  eo»ic  through  an  inter- 
Jiational  moveuK'nt." 

Sucli,  then,  is  the  genesis  of  »iy  i)resent  concern, 
and  under  the  pressure  and  bewildennent  of  the 
present  time,  tlie  conviction  increa.ses,  both  in 
clearness  and  in  power,  tliat  tlie  time  has  come  for 
the  Chi-istian  imag'ination  io  be»r  upon  its  shoulders 
the  whole  weight  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world. 
It  luust  come  to  see  them  as  t4iey  lie  in  tlie  verv 
fabiic  of  creation— ^jis  they  i)ass  through  ihe  great 
looms  of  industiy  and  art— and,  finally,  in  what 
should  be  their  wo«iderful  service  of  all  mankind. 
Wliai  we  shall  need  ilien  is  light  train  heaven,  great 
cleariiess  of  atmosjihere  in  mind,  and  a  lealisation 
of  the  concrete  farts  of  nature.  Sucli  ujidoubtedlv 
was  the  tlireefold  (experience  of  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  when  he  wrote  that  marvellous 
passage :  — 

"Surely  there  is  a  mine  for  the  silver  and  a  place  for 
gold  which  they  refine.  Iron  is  taken  out  of,  the  earth, 
and  hrass  is  molten  out  of  the  .stone.  Man  sotteth  an  end 
to  daikm>ss  and  -soarehetli  out  to  the  farthest  hound. 
As  for  the  earth  out  of  it  cometh  hrea<l  and  underneatli 
It  IS  turnetl  iii>  as  it  we«-e  lire.  The.  .stones  of  it  are  the 
placo  of  .sapphires  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold,  lie  putteth 
forth  his  hand  upon  the  Hinty  rock,  he  oveiturneth  the 
mouut.:iins  hy  the  roots  and  his  eve  soeth  everv  itrecious 
thing. 

If  the  Christian  imagination  had  l)een  lefreshed 
in  it.s  labours  by  a  similar  sense  of  the  magnitude 
and  wonder  of  the  Creation,  should  avc  not  have  seen 
m  the  stoiT  of  the  bringing  of  o,,!,!  and  mvnh  to 
the  Infant  Son  of  Man  a  pai'al)l(«  filled  with  piophecy 
of  the  day  when  to  every  child  should  b»  yielded 
its  right  share  in  the  true  wealth  of  the  world?  But 
instead,  whilst  installing  ourselves  more  or  less 
deeply  in  material  prosperity,  we  have  pieferred  to 
despise,  disregard.  <«•  to  lelegat-e  to  a  secondary  in- 
ferior place  the  consideration  of  material  things. 
For  the  sati,s4action  of  the  few  to  the  distress  "of 
multitudes  we  have  allowed  the  evolution  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  syst(un  of  false  merchandise  "of  g'old 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine 
linen,  and  of  ba-ass  and  iron,  and  marlile;  and  cin- 
namon and  oiutmelits,  and  odours,  and  wine  and  oil, 
and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts  and  sheep  and 


horses  and  c|iariots,  and  .slaves  and  souls  of  mei 
.  By  this  very  attitude  we  have  shown  ourselv^ 
stjangers  to  the  widest  sacramental  vision  of  life 
and  have  obscured  the  truth,  with  which  the  uni 
verse  in  radiant,  that  God  is  the  divine  materialist 
Yet  a  great  joy  is,  awaiting  all  those  who  are  will 
mg  afresh  to  enter  into  the  inystery  of  "the  Won 
made  fiesli,"  and  who  are  able  to  realise  in  howeve 
.small  a  measure  the  truth  of  the  immanence  of  (Un 
in  the  mateiial  universe.  Then  and  then  only  wil 
our  hearts  be  enlightened  .sufficientlv  to  sing  witi 
St.  Francis  "the  Canticle  of  Created  Things"  : — 

"Praised  he  my  lyord  for  our  .sister  water,  who  is  ve: ' 
serviceahle  unto  u.s,  and  precious  and  hunihlp  and  clean. 

"Praised  he  my  l.oid  foi-  our  hrother  fire,  throiigl 
whom  Thou  givest  us  light  in  the  darkness;  and  he  ii 
hright  ami  pleasant,  and  very  mighty  and  .strong. 

"Praised  he  my  lyord  for  Our  mother  tlie  earth,  slu 
which  doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  hringeth  fortl 
divers  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  colours  and  grass." 

II.— "Bread,  Sapphires  and  Dust  of  Cold." 

"As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread," — 1 
have  in  rcmembiance  a  wide  stubble  field  in  liei  k- 
shire,  covered  with  corn  marigolds  and  oi)en  to  tin 
sky,  with  heie  and  there  a  band  of  four  or  five  fur- 
rows of  newly-tinned  eai-th.  Along  one  of  these 
seams  of  brown  in  the  dull  gold,  a  nmn  was  plough- 
ing. He  had  a  splendid  refinement  in  his  face,  and 
the  soil  wa.s  ,so  light  his  share  parted  it  without 
efi'ort  and  without  sound,  x^nd  yet  I  bave  seen  the 
bread  he  was  thus  i)reparing  td  biing  out  of  the 
earth  sought  for  in  the  dustbins  of  our  streets. 

The  sight  of  scavenging,  like  that  of  ploughing, 
numbers  amongst  my  early  recollections.  As  a 
student  of  art,  in  the  days  when  J  delighted  my 
mind  in  the  works  of  such  masters  as  FriuH-ois 
Millet,  AVilliam  Blake,  and  Michael  Angelo  (who 
"in  the  flinty  rock"  on  the  mountain  side  heard 
"the  voice  of  beauty  crying  to  be  released"),  I  used 
constantly  to  pass  a  bent  old  Irish  woman  with  sky- 
blue  eyes,  pathetically  unconscious  of  the  indignity 
of  her  pursuit.  More  recently  I  have  seen  a  little 
old  man  and  a  little  old  woman  at  the  saiin?  task, 
each  at  a  separate  dustbin.  At  one  moment  the" 
woman  chanced  uiior  the  clear-cut  crown  of  a  cot- 
tage loaf,  and  with  an  appearance  of  almo.st  awe 
went  to  the  other  to  show  her  find.  Being  too 
deeply  engrossed,  however,  he  hardly  observed  it 
as  she  thrust  it  mutely  before  him,'  and  without 
comment  she  returned  to  her  own  bin. 

On  another  occasion,  visiting  at  a  house  in  a  court 
leading  from  a  mean  and  narrow  street,  the  abject 
character  of  the  scene  was  singularly  impres.sive. 
Qn  a  heap  of  rubbish  by  the  curb  a  small  black  cat> 
lay  dead,  upon  which  I 'tried  to  look  with  conipa}^- 
sion,  but  the  .sense  of  sordidness  was  ha  id  to  dispel, 
pehverance  came,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
large  open  barrow  of  shining  -lewish  bread,  a  clean 
and  wholesome  heap  of  loaves,  traiislatable  by 
imagination  into  the  "Bread  of  Heaven."    But  the 
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IMUNISM. 

realisation  followed  switily  that  to  nlaiiy  it  was  .just 
a  bare  necessity  they  could  ill-alfoid  to  buy. 

Yet  in  the  same  ti^^es  in  which  such  sights  aie 
to  be  iound,  sapphires  and  precious  ^toues  are  to 
be  seen  in  almost  vulgar  display  on  velvet  throats 
iu  jewellers'  windows  behind  iron  bars.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  these  bars,  wherever  we  encounter 
them,  should  be  an  occasion  of  iuAvard  grief  to  us 
all.  since  they  signify  the  spirit  of  theft  that  is  in 
the  world  and  the  spirit  that  tempts  to  theft,  which 
is  worse.  And  in  so  far  as  we  are  all  one  with  all 
human  life  (in  a  mystical  unity  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  wonderfully  aware),  are  not  those  bars 
set  up  against  us? 

Again,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro  one  day  on  a  pave- 
ment, awaiting  a  friend,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  two  roug-h  lads  swinging  along  with  a  ner- 
vous energy  which  seems  peculiar  to  OA^ergrown  and 
underfed  boys.  As  they  went,  one  of  them  coughed 
and  spat  out,  and  seemed  already  in  consumption. 
Their  old,  dilapidated  boots,  however,  were  covered 
with  dust  of  gold.  This  appeared  to  me  a  sort  of 
Hans  Andersoii  sight,  but  glancing  up  I  saw  tattooed 
ujton  the  brown  window  scieeus  of  some  offices 
"Gold  Lace  Manufacturers"  and  in  explanation  the 
trumperies  of  Lord  Mayors'  shows  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  Courts  came  swiftly  to  my  mind.  Of 
a  truth  they  were  not  "gold  dusty  with  tumbling 
amid  the  stars."  And  the  (juestion  arises— What 
have  we  done — what  have  we  done  with  "the  chief 
things  of  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  precious 
things  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  and,  above  all, 
what  have  we  done  with  human  lives? 

III.— The  Way  to  Peace. 

The  most  urgent  task  that  is  pressing  upon  us 
at  the  moment  is  the  discovery  of  a  way  to  peace. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  can  never  be  found  so  long 
as  we  continue  theoretically  to  dcsftise,  tlisregard, 
or  relegate  to  a  secondary  and  inferior  place  the 
"iiisideratiou  of  material  things. 

Modern  war,"  writes  a  leading  thinker  of  the 
da.\ ,  "rests  on  industry,  and  its  evolution  has  all 
but  abolished- the  'non-combatant,'  emptied  the  idea 
of  'iniiocent'  trade  of  meaning,  and  made  even  oi 
neutrality  a  barely  tenal)le  status." 

And  this  is  so.    Modern  war  is  not  a  cancer  de- 
stroying the  health  of  any  part)  or  pai  ts  of  the  body  ; 
it  is  a  fever  which  circulates  (whether   men  are 
actually  fighting  or  not)  in  the  ver\»  blood  of  our 
ilisation.    But  we  shall  need  to  distinguish  be- 
en a  fever  caused  by  a  poison  germ  fi'om  some 
lu(  al  quagmire,  and  one  resulting  from  false  mental 
activities.    It  is  to  the  latter  that  war  is  analagous, 
St.  James  saw  with  great  penetration  in  his  time 

"What  causes  wars  and  contentions  among  you?" 
he  asks.  "Is  it  not  the  craA'ings  which  are  ever  at 
War  within  you  for  vaiious  pleasures?  You  covet 
things,  yet  cannot  get  them;  you  have  passionate 


desires,  and  vet  cannot  gain  youi  end;  you  begin  to 
tight  and  make  war."  If  we  substiti;te  the  word 
"calculating"  for  "i)assionate"  we  could  hardly  find 
a  more  exact  exposition. 

If,  then,  iu  the  desire  to  accumulale  more  and 
more  of  these  things— an'd  to  this  end  the  detennina- 
*  tion  to  control  the  hands  and  feet  that  mine  and 
scatter  seed,  and  weave  and  build — lies  the  chief 
source  of  strife,  may  it  not  be  in  the  disposition 
TO  SHAKE  THE  GIFTS  OF  CKEATION  lies  the  great 
divinely  appointed  alternative? 

"Haw  materials,  including  the  staple  foods,  have 
become  the  pivot  of  world  politics,"  continues  the 
wiiter  (quoted  above.  "If  Horace  could  rewrite  his 
ode  he  would  speak  not  of  auri  sacri  fames,  but  of 
the  hunger  for  iron  ore.  Either  we  shall  distribute 
the  cotton,  the  metals,  the  rubbei  ,  the  wool,  the  oil, 
and  the  grain,  to  each  according  to  his  Heed,  or  we 
must  face  a  generation  of  turmoil  and  intrigue  and 
war  to  determine  their  allocation.  There  is  a  'right 
to  work'  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  and  the  new 
mercantilism  which  woidd  monopolise  the  raw 
materials  of  industry  for  one  power  or  one  group  of 
powers  would  make  a  caiise  for  future  war." 

Yes,  there  is  a  "right  to  work"  tor  all  and  also 
for  all  peoples  "a  right  to  rest,"  which  are  but  two 
parts  oi  the  universal  "divine  light  to  live."  May 
it  not  be  that  "raw  materials,  including  the  staple 
foods."  must  become  not  alone  the  pivot  of  world 
politics,  hut  also  the  pivot  of  world  religion?  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  may  it  not  be  that  politics 
must  increasingly  become  the  manifestation  side  of 
the  spirit  of  pure  love  in  human  affairs?  Is  there 
not  re(|uired  of  us  a  wide  advocacy  for  an  effective 
international  administration  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  Communist  ideal? 

But  we  shall  7ieed  to  qualify  to  take  our  i)art  in 
this  advocacy,  the  greatest  mark  of  (jualification  be- 
ing perhaps  that  we  should  show  forth  increasingly 
in  our  personal  relations  that  disposition  to  share 
which  we  believe  is  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

R.W.H. 


Rev.   W.  L.  Robertsoh,  M.A.,  general  secretary  of  the 
Prcshyterian  Church  of  tOnglancl,  in  reply  to  a  query  from 
the  "('rusader"  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  that  body  had 
taken  in  tlie  present  crisis,  wrote  as  follows: — 
Kev.  Stanley  B.  James. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  name  the  person, 
or  persons,  «lioni  you  apparently  know  to  be  engaged  in 
"the  attempt  to  embroil  the  country  in  war  with  Russia," 
1  may  be  able  to  answer  your  ri^uestion. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  know  whether  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  has,  as  a  Church,  intervened  in  the  pre- 
sent very  difficult  international  situation,  the  answer  is: 
No. — Yours  faithfully,  * 

W.  LEWIS  ROBERTSON. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

The  Bible,  its  Nature  and  inspiration. — By  Edward  Grubb, 
M.A.  The  Swarthniore  Rress,  Ltd.  Paper  edition  2/6 
net ;  cloth  5/-, 
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Mobilise  for  Peace! 


GREAT  GATHERING  AT  CENTRAL 

lu  the  t^ouLse  ot  uiy  liletimo  I  do  iiol  rt'iiioiiihiM- 
ever  to  liave  atteiidod  a  uioie  iiioineiitous  f>atlieriii 
tlian  the  sjjec  ial  Lahoui-  ( 'oiifeiciice  at  tlie  ("ential 
Hall,  Westmiusler,  on  Friday  hist.      Consider  llie 
occasion !  , 

An  International  Event. 

Tiadc  Unions  liave  l)eeu  told  iie((nently  (lial  tlu' 
late  ot  the  llussian  JlevohUiou  was  none  of  tlieir 
business.  They  were  warned  not  to  interfere  in 
international  i)olities,  but  to  coneentiato  on  the  ( on- 
ditions  of  industry  in  tliis  country.  Jl  almost 
seemed  as  tliou<>li  tliey  liad  listened  to  this  advice. 
But  the  unscrupulous  behaviour  of  tlie  Government, 
its  floutiufi'  of  ilie  conscience  of  llie  community,  liave 
at.  last  ])rov(>(l  too  inucli  for  tlu<  most  ])atient,  and 
Labour  has  rej^istered  a  pledf^e  to  use  (<very  means 
in  its  i)ower  to  see  that  Kussia  is  allowed  fieedom 
to  develop  in  her  own  way. 

It  is  a  great  issue,  ami  it  leaves  far  behind  tiie 
questions  of  wages  and  houis  with  wliicli  the  move- 
ment hitherto  lias  been  mainly  oc(aii)ied.  To-day 
we  are  moving  in  a  bigger  world  with  wider  horizons. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  asserted  tiiat  ilie 
future  of  tlie  re\olutionary  movement  lay  with  the 
British  workers.  That  has  been  said  in  Russia.  It 
is  said  in  (lermauy.  Widl,  we  have  accepted  our 
international  icsponsibility.  Friday's  nieeting  at 
the  Central  Hall  was  an  International  even!  and  will 
be  recognised  as  sucli  throughout  the  world. 

As  One  Man. 

The  unity  prevailing  in  the  lauks  ot  Labour  is 
.sufHcieJitly  evidenced  by  the  unanimous  votes  on 
these  resolutions,  but  its  full  signihoance  is  not 
seen  until  there  is  taken  into  account  the  varied 
sections  who  are  represented  in  this  revolutionarv 
act.  That  Smillie  and  Hob  Williams  and  others  of 
the  Left  Wing  sliould  ai)i)r()ve  of  .such  a  policy, 
•might  be  exijccted.  But  on  Fiiday  molning  the 
most  fiery  si)eeclies,  the  most  levolutiouaiy  .state- 
ments came  from  men  like  J.  II.  l^homas  and  J.  1*. 
Clynes.  "We  have  to  thank  our  comradei  Winston 
Churchill,  tor  uniting  the  British  woikel-.s,"  .said 
Smillie,  "we  have  often  liied  to  do  it  but  have 
failed.    He  has  succeeded." 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  self-elt'ace- 
nient  which  eiuibled  men  who  had  differed  and  do 
differ  on  imjmitant  ])oints  to  sink  their  differences 
in  the  gieat  movement  now  initiated.  Organised 
Labour  speaks  to-day  as  one  man. 

Direct  Action. 

This  unity  has  been  achieved  by  the* rapid  manner 
in  which  the  more  moderate  leadeis  have  come  into 
line  with  the  advocates  of  Direct  Action.  The 
change  was  openly  confessed  by  .1.  II.  Thomas.  And 
when  Williams  affirmed  that  lie  would  rather  be 
statesmanlike  in  the  conduct  of  an  unconstitutional 


HALL  APPROVES   DIRECT  ACTION. 

policy  lliaij  "go  to  hell  according  to  the  British  con- 
stitution," it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  whole 
audience  with  him.  Thomas'  assertion  that  "a 
de.sperate  and  dangeious  situation  calls  for  desperate 
and  dangeious  remedies,"  probably  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting.  The  insufficiency  of  Parlia- 
nientai'y  methods  foi-  dealing  with  a  situation  such 
as  the  iiresent  was  the  assumption  underlying  eveiy 
speech. 

It  must  be  realised  that  the  conference  was  not 
I lieorisiiig.  What  gave  it  such  tremendous  import- 
ance  was  the  fact  that  it  was  setting  up  a  Council 
of  Action  with  power,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  call 
out  the  whole  body  of  workers  of  the  country.  As 
was  broadly  hinted,  it  might  ])r()ve  that  they  were 
even  then  setting  u|)  the  jirovisional  govenimeiit 
which  in  days  not  far  oft'  would  be  called  upon  to  sit 
in  permanent  session  and  direct  the  cour.se  ot  the 
re\olut  ion. 

Labour's  Responsibility. 

If  anyone   imagines   that   tlie  delegates  artei 
hastily  and  without  realising  the  responsibility  they 
had  assumed,  let  him  rest  assured  that,  to  one  at 
h>ast  who  was  ])rcsent,  next  to  the  joyful  sen.se  o 
victory,  the  dominant  note  Mas  one  of  solemnity 
This  Avas  no  Albert  Hall  demonstration,  nor  was  it 
an  assembly  of  people  gathered  to  hear  their  fav- 
ourite speakers.    The  thousand  odd  delegates  who 
I)assed  those  resolutions  knew  what  they  involved 
and  when  they  passed  them  they  meant  business. 

The  silence  which  followed  the  earning  of  tin 
second  resolution  was  like  a  jirayer  of  Consecratioi 
to  the  Cause  to  which  tliose  }iresent  have  jdedget 
themselves. 

I  believe  that  in  that  .solemn  moment  the  British 
Revolution  wa-;  born. 


The  White-Hot  War. 

Pciicc:'  tuivf  we  i)ra_vi'(l  tor  peaci'y 

()\('r  ns  1)11  ins  a  star  • 
I{|if;lit,  hoaiititii!,  rod  for  stiifrl 
Yours  arc  only  the  (Iruiii  aiul  tiio 
•  Ami  till-  goldon  braid  and  the  suitace  ol  liti". 
Ovirs  is  the  «hito-liot  war. 

Poac(v-'  AVIicn  liavo        i)iayod  for  peace:-' 
Ours  ail'  tile  \\eai)ons  of  inon. 
TinK".  cliaiiKcs  the  faco  of  the  world. 
Your  swords  are  rust!  Y'our  Hag.s  art-  furled 
Atid  ours  arc  tlio  un.so<'ii  Ic^rions  Iniried  ' 
rp  to  tho  licif^hts  again. 

IVact-y  A\'licu  ha\o  wo  prayod  for  peace y 

Is  there  no  wrong  to  right!-' 

\\'roiig  ci-ying  to  God  on  iiigh 

Here  where  the  weak  and  the  helples.s  die, 

And  th»>  homeless  hordes  of  the  city  go  by, 

Tiie  i-anks  are  rallied  to-night. 

Peace  l-*  When  have  we  prayed  for  peace* 

Are  ye  so  dazed  with  words y 

ICarth,  heaven  shall  pass  away 

lOre  for  your  passionless  peace  we  pray  ; 

Are  ye  deaf  to  the  trumpets  that  call  us  to-day, 

lilind  to  the  blazing  swords  P 

V  ALFRED  NOYES, 
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Peace  Efforts. 


A\'e  are  happy  to  report  the  eftorts  made  duriuy 
last  week  by  various  orgauisatious  to  wituess 
against  the  crime  of  war. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  came  out  with 

a  letter  to  the  Press  as  follows  :  — 

A  CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONAL. 

Sir, — Amid  tlio  many  loinl  (notcsts  tliat  toiiU'  from 
tlio  workl  of  Labour  a<5aliist  tlie  clianco  of  war's  rono^cd 
lioiror  we  listen  to  catch  the  voice  of  the  C'lmrch  <it 
Christ. 

For  the  sake  of  tiie  women  who  are  not  yet  widow.'^. 
\i)v  tlie  sake  of  the  hoys  who  have  not  yet  seen  tlie  re<l 
lioiior,  for  the  sake  of  our  civilisation  that  totters  even 
now  on  the  hiink  of  the  cliasm,  sliall  not  C'lirist  speak 
thiongh  J-) is  Chuirh  the  word  tiiat  restrains  and  saves!-' 

Kij^lit  thcmsand  of  us,  memhers  of  the  Fellowsliip  ot 
Reconciliation,   call  to   our  fellow-Christians   of   all  the 
Churches  to  make  their  ^oice  lieard,  their  influence  felt, 
-  in  this  ciitical  hour  for  reconciliation  and  peace. 

Last  month  seventeen  nations  met  in  Holland  in  a 
Christian  International,  pledged  nev(M-more  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  biothri-n  or  make  |)reparation  for  war. 
For  true  service  of  humanity,  for  deeds  of  reconciliation, 
llicir  countries  shall  summon  them  not  in  vain,  hut  no 
design  of  ruler,  no  passion  of  pcopI(\s  can  break  tiieir 
Christian  unity. 

In  the  name  of  the  Fellowship  ol  Reconciliation, 

OLIVKIJ  D1?YKR  (Gen.  Secretary). 

The  National  Peace  Council  iir<re(l  some  thirtv 
orgauisation^  to  lake  action  ou  tlie  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowiug-  protest :  — 

The  National  J'eace  Council,  rei)resent ing  a  large  num- 
lior  of  pacifist  organisations  in  this  country,  protests  witii 
all  its  power  against  entering  into  any  new  war. 

Jt  calls  upon  the  Government  to  refuse,  without  delay, 
lo  be  a  party  to  military  action  against  lUissia,  and 
demands  the  immediate  and  complete  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Russian  Soviet  Goveinment. 

The  Peace  Society  lias  issued  au  appeal  to  the 
Uhurches  urging  Ihciii  to  utilise  every  opportunity 
af  co-operating-  with  the  forces  that  aie  opposed  to 
1  war  with  Russia. 

The  Church  Sociklist  League  ha>  sent  the  follow- 
in','  appeal : — 

Kindly  permit  me  to  urge  all  Church  Socialists  to  write 
their  M.l'.'s.,  Churchill  and  the  Prime  .Minister  at  once 
lo  the  effett  that  the  sj)illing  of  British  blood  or  treasure 
in  su|)port  of  the  J'olish  1  iniKrialists  or  Frencli  rentiers 
"ill  not  he  tolerated. 

1  would  also  urge  all  League  branches  to  do  ail  in  their 
l<i>wer  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  cam))aigii  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  our  Goveinment  of  bloo<ly-iiiinded  militarists 
and  profiteers  to  commence  a  new  Kui  opean  w  ar  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  capitalism. 

The  Resist-the-War  Committee  issued  an  appeal 
in  the  form  of  a  manifesto  and  i)ledg-e  against  taking- 
part  in  a  war  against  Russia— they  have  printed 
100,000  copies,  and  have  pledge  cards  for  individuals 
and  local  groups— and  they  are  sending  pledge 
forms  to  all  Trade  Union  Branc.hes  iu  the  country. 
A.ddress  :  G.  G.  Hunter,  o,  Yorka  Buildings,  W.C.2. 


National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churchy 

issued  the  following  cautious  a])peal  ("Daily  News," 
14/8/20):  — 

Sir,— At  this  eventful  crisis,  wlien  decisions  are  being 
formulated  and  stejis  taken  that  will  affect  the  history 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  for  all  after  time,  it  is 
imix^iative  that  the  Clnirch  shouki  help  to  create  au 
atmosphere  in  which  th<'sei  momentous  issues  shall  ho 
discussed  tiMiijierately  and  with  goodwill. 

ft  is  not  within  her  pro\ince  to  invade  the  arena  of 
politics,  hut  hers  is  the  naramount  duty  of  lifting  the 
consideration  of  tliesc  fateful*  i)roblems  to  the  high  levels 
of  spiritual  discernment  and  temper." 

The  internal  of  Sunday  affordij  a  unique  opportunity 
for  this  |)nrpose,  and  we  ventur(>  to  suggest,  through 
your  courtesy,  that  either  in  ))nblic  jiraver  or  by  direct 
cxlioitation,  all  our  puli)its.  throughout  the  Fi-ee 
Churches,  should  urge  the  people  to  a\(»id  lia^ty  and 
inteiiiperate  judgment,  and  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  foster  a  s])irit  ol'  right  jiidgment  aiul  good 
understanding. 

F.  H.  .MKYEK,  I'i  csidcnt . 

.1.  SCOTT  MD(;KTT,  Hon.  Sccret^uy. 

THOS.    .NlGHTlNCiALK,    General  SecrcLary. 

National  Council  of  the  JOvangelical 
Free  Churches. 

The  Catholic  Crusade  solemnly  welcomes  Mr. 
Lansbury's  recent  pronounr-i'ment  on  tiie  official 
Church,  and  says  boldly:  — 

The  Catholic  C)-usade  says  it  welcomes  .Mr.  Lansbury's 
recent  article,  and  feels  the  justice  of  his  criticism  of  the 
official  Churcli  in  its  attitude  to  the  people's  IJepnblic 
in  Russia,  but  there  are  some  at  any  rate,  aniong  the 
l>i-iests  who  have  publicly  raised  their  voices  against 
the  anti-Christian  attitude  ol  cair  imperialist  rulers. 

We  would  like  it  to  be  known  that  the  Crusade  feels 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  follow  our  Lord's 
example  an<l  support  and  strengthen  any  rising  c)f  the 
peopl(>  against  a  system  that  enslaves  theln.  We  see 
in  Russia  and  in  Ireland  an  attempt,  cunsc^ious  or 
unconscious,  to  apply  Christian  j)rin(iij|es  to  politics 
and  eccmomics;  we  see  in  the  rulers  of  Britain,  France, 
and  America  a  cynical  disregard  of  justice  and  freedom 
and  a  hetrayal  of  the  peojile ;  w  e  see  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  lying  to  blind  the  w(n-kers  as  to  the  ical 
issues  at  stake. 

PRACTICE.  NOT  PRECEPT. 

Jt  is  not  the  |)i-olessiou  ol  Christianity  liut  its  piacti(-e 
that  matters.  Our  ruling  classes  arc  rich  and  prosperous 
through  the  l)lo()cl  and  sweat  of  the  workers,  arid  they 
maintain  the  official  churches.  The  wotkers,  oppressed 
by  wage-slavery  and  the  growing  hurden  of  taxation, 
iuc  rising  against  the  rulers,  and  are  shaking  themselves 
free  fi-om  a  religion  that  says  and  does  not. 

We  believe  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  though  it,  in  words,  denies  the  God  of  the 
churches;  ami  we  I)elie^•e  that  God  is  against  the 
official  chui-ches  wliicli  in  their  deeds  deny  God  as 
He  showed  lliniself  in  the  person  ol  .Jesus,  Who. 
"stirred  up  the  people"  to  demand  freedom  and  justice 
for  thenisclves  and  for  their  fellows.  A^■e  see  that  a 
struggle  to  fill  the  hungry  and  to  send  the  rich  empty 
away  is  of  God,  for  the  Mother  of  God  exulted 
in  it,  and  the  Son  of  God  died  for  it.  Wo 
believe  that  should  we  help  in  fighting  Soviet  Russia 
we  should  be  betraying  the  people's  cause  which  the 
Red  armies  are  fighting  to  maintain,  and  we  expect 
that  if  the  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  <ould  know  our 
Lord  as  He  really  is.  and  not  the  ,)esus  of  the  churches 
whom  they  know,  and  despise,  thi-y  would  accej)t  Him 
as  their  Leader,  and  from  Him  wouhl  get  au  incentive 
and  power  to  build,  on  the  ruins  of  Canitalism,  the 
International  of  God. 
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Which  International? 


The  giovvlJi  ot  tlie  iuk'ruatioual  spirit  is  as  eer- 
laiu  as  the  form  whicJi  it  shall  take  is  uneertaiii. 
The  term  interuational  is  likely  to  become  -is 
"blessed"  as  the  word  Mesopotamia.  Even  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  reeognition  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  day  of  insulai'  self-sufficiency  is  i)ast.  Cai)ifal 
itself  is  international,  as  the  revelations  of  Mr. 
Street  in  "Foreign  Affairs,"  referred  to  in  our  last 
issue,  amply  testify. 

The  Second  and  Third  International. 

Socialists  have  been  in  keen  controversy  as  to  the 
j'ival  claims  of  Moscow  and  Geneva,  or,  rather,  of 
Moscow  and  some  unnamed  body.  For  the  Second 
International  has  few  defenders,  and  those  who  with- 
hold their  allegiance  from  the  organisation  meeting 
in  tbe  Russian  capital,  pin  their  hopes  on  some 
fourth  attempt  to  bring  the  Socialists  of  all  nations 
into  line. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  aiticle  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  these  conijietitors.  Th*»ir  existence 
is  sufKcient  evidence  of  tlie  desire  of  Socialists  of 
all  parties  to  forget  the  racial  feuds  that  have  been 
the  plague  of  mankind.  Tlie  failure  on  the  part  of 
so  many  Socialists  to  withstand  the  war  fever  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  This  was  but  the  effect 
of  the  regime  they  are  destined  to  oyerthrow. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  bodies  is  an  indication  that 
internationalism  itself  may  become  a  cause  of  divi- 
sion and  strife. 

The  Christian  International. 

AVe  have  referred  on  seveial  occasions  in  tiiese 
pages  to  the  meetings  iield  in  JiilthoveJi,  Holland, 
in  connection  with  the  movement  toward  a  Christian 
International.  The  striking  message  recently  is- 
sued by  those  connected  with  this  movement  has 
been  iiublished  in  the  "Crusader,"  and  indicates  the 
fine  spirit  of  idealism  animating  those  responsible 
for  its  iiublication.  That  they  were  diawn  from 
seventeen  different  countries  is  a  good  augury  for 
the  power  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  future  to 
create  a  brotherhood  as  wide  as  humanity  itself. 

The  Oldest  International. 

But  it  must  Jiot  be  forgotten'  that  there  already 
exists,  and  has  existed  for  nineteen  centuries,  a. 
body  professing  to  be  a  Christian  International 
The  Christian  Church,  from  its  inception,  claimed 
universality.  Jesus  declared  that  men  should 
"come  from  the  East  and  the  "West  and  the  North 
and  the  South  and  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God." 

It  was  for  this  internationalism  that  He  suffered. 
"The  gravamen  of  Christ's  charge  was,  that  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations 
had  been  turned  into  a  den  of  robbers."  It  was  a 
vision  of  the  international  charac'er  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  seen  by  Peter  which,  from  the  start,  gave 
the  Christian  movement  its  all-comprehensive 
character. 


The  Church  has  never  foregone  its  claim  to  be 
inteiiuitional,  and,  though  for  long  years  it  has 
lacked  the  moral  power  to  give  effect  to  that  claim, 
i(  still  stands  for  the  ultimate  union,  within  its 
fold,  of  all  the  races  of  men. 

Roman   Catholics,   those    who  call  themselves 
Anglo-Catholics,   and  Nonconformists  are  loud  in 
their  assertions  that  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
a  divinely  created  Society  intended  to  include  all 
men,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  State. 

Fictitious  Ignorance. 

We  cannot  ignore''this  fact  and  pretend  that  tin' 
ground  for  a  Christian  International  is  unoccupied. 
To  draw  up  schemes  for  societies  uniting  all  men 
on  a  leligious  and  moral  basis,  while  making  no 
mention  of  this  historic  attempt,  is  to  display  what 
has  been  called  a  fictitious  ignorance.  We  must 
face  the  fact  and  deal  with  it.  Either  the  Christian 
Church  has  completely  sinned  away  its  heritage 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  regaided  seriously,  or  we 
must  lefuse  to  join  any  other  body  which  pretends 
to  be  THE  Christian  International.  Either  we  must 
build,  de  novo,  as  though  the  Church  did  not  exist, 
or  we  must  build  on  its  foundations. 

Now  that  creates  a  ])rol)lem  difficult  of  solution, 
and  yet  a  solution  is  not  impossible.  Rev.  Leslie 
AValicer,  S.J.,  Af.A.,  in  his  recent  book  on  "The 
Problem  of  Reunion,"  si)eaking  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view  and  upholding  the  claim  ot 
his  Church  to  be  the  true  foundation,  is,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  opinion  that  all  movements  among  othei 
Churches  towards  unity  between  themselves  are  in 
the  right  direction,  inasmuch  as  they  nmke  it  pos- 
sible that  theie  will  arise  a  uiiited  Protestani 
Church  with  which  Rome  can  negotiate.  AVith  the 
many  sects  now  in  existence  it  is,  he  says,  impos- 
sible for  her  to  treat.  This  gives  new  force  to  a 
l)lea.  on  behalf  of  all  movements  towards  reunion, 
and  shows  the  jilace  occupied  by  sucdi  bodies  as  that 
which  met  at  Bilthoven. 


THE   CAPITALISTS'  INTERNATIONAL. 

According  to  the  New  York  "Nation"  (April  8,  1920),  a 
Norwegian  .sliip,  carrying  nickel  from  France  to  Hanitmrg, 
for  Krui)ps,  was  stopped  in  September,  1914,  })y  a  French 
warsliip,  and  taken  back  to  Brest.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Freiith  Government,  and  allowed  to 
carry  its  cargo  to  Geiinany.  Herr  Bernstein,  a  week  before 
the  Kapp  rising,  told  the  German  Socialist  Congress  that 
Dr.  Muelhon  had  declared  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
of  steel  was  exported  from  Kiupps  to  England  during  1915! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  Fiiends, — For  a  friend,  a  lad  whose  moral  nature 
may  be  deeply  impaij-ed  by  present  conditions,  I  am  in  need 
of  a  little  bed,  with,  if  possible,  some  bedding  in  the  way  of 
a  sheet  or  so  and  a  blanket  or  two.  I  fear  that  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  in  this  lad's  heart  is  alrea<ly  being  over- 
shadowed by  experience  such  as  a  chiPd  ought  never  even 
to  touch  in,  imagination.  Kindly  reply  to  a  "Would-be 
Disciple,"  c/o  "Crusader"  Office,  23  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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The  Reunion  of  Christendom. 

THE  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE'S  APPEAL. 


For  five  weeks  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  ( "oniniunion 
hrmighotit  the  world  have  heen  meeting  in  the  sixth  of 
vhat  are  known  as  Lambeth  Conferences. 

Among  the  many  matters  on  wliich  they  have  deliberated 
lone  is  of  greater  interest  or  iin(>ortanee  than,  that  of 
?e-iinion.  Coiieerning  this  there  has  been  issued  by  tlie 
"Conference,  in  advance  of  the  full  rejwrt,  "An  Aijpeal  to  all 
'liil-tian  People."  It  is  almost  sure  to  attract  wide  atten- 
iiiii.  for  it  is  a  pronouncement  of  the  utmost  importance. 
<'oilow  ing  upon  the  opening  paragraph  the  l)ishops  say: — 

\\'e  acknowledge  all  tho.se  who  believe  in  our  f-ord  Jesus 
"Christ,  and  have  been  baplizcd  into  the  name  of  tlie  Holy 
Prinity,  as  sharing  with  us  luendiershii)  in  the  universal 
Jliiirch  of  Christ  whicli  is  His  Bo<ly.  We  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  called  us  in  a  very  solemn  and  special 
Banner  to  associate  ourselves  in  jienitence  and  prayer  with 
ill  those  who  deplore  the  division  of  Christian  people,  and 
ire  inspired  by  the  vision  and  "liope  of  a  visilile  unity  of  the 
irhole  Chureh. 

I.  We  believe  that  God  wills  fellowship.  By  God's  own 
ict  this  fellowship  was  made  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ, 
jnd  its  life  is  in  His  Spirit.  We  beli(-ve  that  it  is  God's 
purpose  to  manifest  this  fellowship,  .so  far  as  this  world 
IS  concerned,  in  an  outward,  visible  and  united  society, 
liolding  one^ith,  having  its  own  lecognised  officers,  using 
Qod-given  m^'flns  of  grace,  and  inspiring  all  its  members  to 
the  woild-wide  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  Go<l.  This  is 
nhat  we  mean  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

IT.  This  united  fellowship  is  not  visible  in  the  world  to- 
day.   On  the  one  hand  there  are  other  ancient  episcopal 
communions  in  East  and  West,  to  whom  ours  is  bound  by 
many  ties  of  commffli  faith  and  tradition.    On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  great  non-episcopal  communions,  stand- 
ing for  rich  elements  of  truth,  liberty  and  life  which  might 
''    rwise  have  been  obscured  or  neglected.    With  them  we 
loseh-  linked  by  many  affinities,  racial,  historical  and 
tiial.       AVe  cherish  the  earnest   hope  that   all  these 
iiunions,  and  our  own,  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit  into 
inity  of  the  Faith  and  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
But  in  act  we  are  all  organised  in  diffeient  groups, 
one  keeping  to  itself  gifts  that  l  ightly  belong  to  the 
wJiole  fellowship,  and  tending  to  live  its  own  life  apart  from 
the  rest. 

III.  The  causes  of  division  lie  deep  in  the  past  and  are 
bv  no  means  simple  or  wholly  blame-wfu'thy.    Yet  none  can 
t  that  self-will,  ambition,  and  lack  of  charity  among 
>tians  have  been  principal  factors  in  the  mingled  pro- 
and  that  these,  tcgethei'  with  blindness  to  the  sin  of 
nion,  are  still  mainly  responsible  for  the  breaches  of 
>tendom.      We  acknowledge  this  condition   of  broken 
\\ship  to  he   contrary  to  Gwl's    will,  and    we  desire 
kly  to  confess  our  shaie  in  the  guilt  of  thus  crippling 
iIh   Body  of  Christ  and  hindering  the  activity  of  His  Spirit. 

I\'.  The  times  call  us  to  a  new  outlook  and  now  measui'es. 
The  Faith  cannot  be  adequately  apnrehended  and  the  battle 
'it  tlie  Kingdom  cannot  be  worthily  fought  while  the  IxKly 

:vide<l,  and  is  thus  unable  to  grow  up  into  the  fullness 
.  he  life  of  Chri.st.  The  time  has  come,  we  believe,  for 
all  ttie  separated  groups  of  Christians  to  agree  in  forgetting 
the  things  which  are  l)ehind  and  reaching  out  towaids  the 

I  of  a  reunited  Catholic  Chuich.  The  removal  of  the 
Id  s  which  have  arisen  I)etween  them  w  ill  only  he  brought 

it   by  a   new   comradeship  of   those    whos(>   faces  are 

Mitely  set  this  way. 

'I'iip  vision  which  rises  befoi-e  us  is  that  of  a  Churcli, 
genuinely  (!athf)lic,  loyal  to  all  Truth,  and  gathering  into 
'    Icllowship  all  "who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christ- 
"  within  whojp  visible  unity  all  the  treasures  of  faith 
ordei',  be()ueatlie<l  as  a  heiitage  hy  tlie  past  to  the 
'•nt,  shall  be  possessfxl  in  coirniion,  and  ma<l('  sei'viceable 
■  ilift  whole  Body  of  Christ.    Within  this  unity  (Christian 
Qommunions  now  separated  from  one  another  would  retain 


much  that  has  long  heen  distinctive  in  their  methods  of 
worship  and  service.  It  is  through  a  rich  diversity  of  life 
and  devotion  that  the  unity  of  the  whoh;  fellowship  will  be 
fulfilled. 

\'.  This  means  an  .-idventure  of  gCKnlwill  and  still  more 
of  faith,  for  nothing  less  is  rcciuired  than  a  hew  discovery 
of  the  creative  resoui'ces  of  (Jod.  To  this  adventurf^  wo 
aie  convinced  that  (jod  is  now  calling  all  tho  member's  of 
His  Church. 

The  basis  of  union  |>r()posed  is  set  forth  in  the  sixth 
paragraph : — 

VT.  We  believe  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  will 
be  found  to  involve  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of: — 

Tiie  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  lecord  of  God's  revelation'  of 
Himself  to  man,  and  as  being  the  ride  and  idtimate  standard 
of  faith,  and  the  Creed  comnionly  called  Nicene,  as  the 
sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  either  it  or 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  Baptismal  confession  of  belief: 

The  divinely  instituted  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Communion,  as  expressing  for  all  the  coi-porate  life 
of  the  whole  fellowship  in  and  with  Christ: 

A  ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  th(>  Church 
as  possessing  not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit,  hut  al.so 
the  commission  of  Christ  and  the  autliority  of  the  whole 
body. 

The  paragrai>h  which  perhaps  will  arouse  the  greatest 
amount  of  discussion  is  that  in  which  it  is  suggested  that 
Anglican  c  lergy  should  sul)mit  to  reordination  : — 

We  believe  that  for  all,  the  truly  equitable  approach 
to  union  is  by  the  way  of  mutual  deference  to  one  another's 
consciences.  To  this  end,  we  who  send  forth  this  appeal 
would  say  that,  if  the  authorities  of  other  communions 
should  so  desire,  we  are  persuaded  that,  terms  of  union 
having  heen  otherwise  satisfactorily  adjustetl,  bishops  and 
cleigy  of  oui-  communion  would  willingly  accept  from  these 
autliorities  a  form  of  commission  or  recognition  which 
would  commend  our  ministry  to  their  congregations,  as 
having  its  place  in  the  one  family  lif^. 

Closely  linked  with  this  is  the  further  suggestion  to 
Nonconformist  ministers  "who  have  not  received  it,  to 
accei>t  a  commission  through  episcopal  ordination  as  obtair^- 
ing  for  them  a  ministry,  throughout  the  whole  fellowship." 

Whether  on  the  lines  here  proposed  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  great  fusion  of 
Christian  forces  will  take  place.  There  has  been  already 
a  large  amount  of  discussion.  Perhaps  the  next  step  is 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  of  Action  I 


MINISTRY  OF  WOMEN. 

Many  people  will  remember  the  controversy  which 
agitat<>d  the  newspapers  some  time  ago:  Should  women 
speak  in  Church?  The  Bishops  liave  answered  that  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  affirmative.  Laywomen  may  speak  and 
pray  in  ('hurch,  and  ordained  women,  that  is  to  say, 
deaconesses,  may  read  tlu>  Sunday  services  and  preach  the 
sermon,  with  the  ccmsent  of  the  Bishop.  In  the.so  days 
when  the  clergy  are  wholly  insufficient  to  man  the  Church's 
posts  in  all  jjarts  of  the  world,  and  when  many  women  are 
keen  and  capable,  n\any  will  rejoice  that  they  shoidd  have 
this  new  libeity  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 
of  the  ChiU'ch  the  gifts  which  they  possess.  Such  are  the 
conclusions  which  the  Bishoi)s  at  Lambeth  have  reached.  It 
remains  with  the  Church  AsseudJies  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  act. — The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Secretary  of  the  I/ambeth  Conference,  in  the 
"Observer," 
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If  only  Someone  had 
Told  Me ! 


I  had  occasion  to  go  out  very  early  this  moruing ; 
it  was  the  sort  of  niotning  iliat  people  in  the  country 
call  a  mushroom  morning' — misty  and  moist.  Pass- 
ing a.  series  of  box-liedged  front  gardens,  I  noticed 
a  number  of  beautifully  spun  cobwebs.  1  saw  quite 
fifty.  Each  web  was  .smotliered  with  dew  and 
caught  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  which  was  try- 
ing to  break  through  the  mist.  It  was  an  nn- 
expecied  and  beautiful  sight  to  behold.  I  had  an 
ii-resist ibl(>  desire  to  louch  one — to  hold  it.  I  en- 
deavoured lo  do  so,  l)ut  as  I  giasped  it,  it  was  no 
more. 

There  is  one  })hrase  which  I  ;nu  h';nning  to  dis- 
iiust,  one  kind  of  person  who  belongs  to  the  cob- 
wel)  (dass.  How  often  one  lu'ars,  aftkk  an  occasion 
for  some  piece  of  work  has  passed,  "If  only  some- 
one had  tc)ld  me  I  would  have  ludped,"  or  "Jf  only 
I  hud  known  before  1  could  ([uile  easily  have  done 
ju.st  what  was  waiited."  One  notes  a  remark  of 
this  kind  for  future  use,  but  when  one  attempts  io 
grasp  it  one  is  often  forced  to  realise  that  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

One  instance  1  liave  in  mind  is  the  ([Uestion  of 
National  Jvit.chens.  Some  of  us  talked  and  wrote 
and  urged  ])eople  to  su])])ort  tliem.  Ami  then  when 
a  lesohition  deciding  to  close  them  had  been  passed, 
when  it  was.  quite  impossible  lo  alter  that  decision, 
the  inevitable  cobwebby  person  came  along  ami 
said:  "If  only  someone  had  told  me  I  couUI  ha\" 
persuaded  hea])s  of  i)eople  lo  i)urch<ise  food  there 
regularly.  Can't  we  maich  to  tlie  Town  irall  and 
protest  y'' 

Why  do  people  wait  to  be  told  or  to  be  asked  r 
We  want  people  wlio  are  i)rei)ared  to  lake  resjjonsi- 
bilily  and  to  use  initiative.  We  wanl.  for  instance, 
thousands  of  i)eople  who  wouhl  be  willing  to  sell 
"Crusaders"  at  special  meetings  in  tlieir  locality. 
It  isn't  fair  to  leave  it  to  Secretr.ries  always.  They 
invariably  have  101  things  to  attend  to.  We  want 
a  "Crusader"  Agent  in  every  towji  and  A'illage.  Can 
you  help,  either  by  selling  yoiirself,  or  by  getting 
someone  else  to  do  so.  If  by  any  chance  tlie  Editor 
stated  next  week— which,  by  the  way,  he  will  not 
do — lhat  as  Cru.-^aders  were  not  keen  enough  to  suffi- 
ciently inciease  the  circulation  of  the  "Crusader." 
publication  would  cease,  what  would  happen?'  T 
am  pretty  certain  that  dozens  of  people  would  say  : 
"If  only  I  liad  known,"  or  "it  only  someone  had 
told  me,  I  could  liave  made  the  paper  known  ^o 
several  of  my  friends."  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  "Crusader"  Message  was  needed  more. 
If  you  feel  this,  can  yon  help  to  pass  it  on? 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  10s.  donation  from 
a  friend  at  Greenock,  and  a  contribution  from  a 
novelist  friend — Mrs,  Violet  Tweedale,  of  Turriff, 
N.B. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


FELLOWSHIP   OF   RECONCILIATION   (London  Unio 

AUSTRIAN  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN  PARTY.— We 

;u  raii;j;iii<i  a  garden  party  for  the  seventy  children  who  h:i 
tn'cn  Inoufrht  to  London  from  \'ionna  under  the  Children 
Hospitality  Scheme,  as  we  are  nio.st  anxious  that  our  mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  children 
and  their  host(>sses,  and  that  the  ehiUlren  tiiemselves  should 
lune  a  reunion.  We  liav<>  veiy  kindly  heen  lent  the  garden 
ot  \Vestti<'ld  College,  West  Mampstead,  lor  .Saturday, 
Sept.  4tli,  from  ;}  to  G.^iO  p.m.  We  are  inviting  all  tlie 
chiklren  and  their  hostesses  as  our  guests  and,  as  this  will 
involve  rather  heavy  expenses,  we  woukl  appeal  for 
promises  of  help  in  tiie  refreshments  and  for  gifts  of  money. 
It  H  ill  greatly  assist  the  work  of  organisation  if  all  who  catt 
aid  us  in  eithei-  direction  will  write  immediately.  There  will 
be  a  short  address  by  Beatrice  Hoystead  on  conditi(ms  in 
\'ienna,  while  a  children's  entertainment  is  also  being 
arranged.  Tickets  for  adults  2s.,  for  children  under  14 
Is.  (3d.  All  (lonununications  on  this  s(d)ject  should  be 
adtlres.scd  to  Miss  E.  (Juarjnbv  at  this  office. 

OI'EN-AJR  MISSION.-  We"  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reiwrt 
that  some  ver.v  successful  meetings  have  been  helfl  during 
tlu-  week,  "Tlie  Ciusader"  sales  being  i>articularly  satis- 
factory. In  Septembi-r  «c  aw.  expecting  to  hold  a  .series  of 
missions  for  a  whole  week  in  diflerent  ])arts  of  liOndon,  as  a 
result  of  which  we  hope  to  biing  i)i'ople  into  closer  touch 
with  our  work  <luring  the  winter.  The  following  meetings 
are  arranged  :—ERIDAY,  20th  :— At  (i.ao,  Marble  Arch:  ('. 
Paul  (iliddon,  Muriel  licster;  at  8,  Walthamstow,  HooSt.: 
Alfre<l  Cordell.  1{<'V.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY,  22nd:— 
At.  noon,  Leytonstone,  The  Gieen  Man:  C.  J'aul  Oliddon ; 
at  3.30,  Mampstead  Heath,  .Jack  Straw's  Castle:  Dorothio 
Strevens,  Masil  Tritton ;  at  H.lo,  Tottenham,  outside  the 
Friends'  Meeting  llous<>:  Alfred  Cordell.  MONDAY,  23rd:— 
At  H,  Levton.stone,  The  Green  Man:  H.  W.  Green,  Rev. 
K.  W.  Soiensen.  TUESDAY,  24th :— At  6.30,  Marble  Arch: 
Dorothie  Strevens,  Basil  Tritton;  at  S  i>.in..  Forest  Gate, 
G.E.R.  Station:  H.  W.  Hancock,  Winifred  Wood;  at  H, 
Clapton,  corner  of  Kenniughall  H<1.  and  Upi>er  Clapton  Rd. : 
\Uy.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  WEDNESDAY.  2.jth:-  AtH,  Cat- 
ford,  near  the  Town  Hall:  Horace  Fuller,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen.  THURSDAY,  2(Uh :— At  G.30,  Marble  Arch: 
Uev.  R.  W.  .Soiensen,  Basil  Tritton;  at  8  p.m.,  Kentish 
Town,  corner  of  Leighton  Hd.  and  Kentish  Town  Rd. :  .1.  B. 
Lief,  Rev.  Lewis  Maclachlan,  Dorothie  Strevens.  FRIDAY, 
27th;— At  ().30,  Marble  Ar(^h:  Alfred  Cordell,  H.  W.  Green, 
It.  W.  Hancock;  at  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.:  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.i, 


THE  EXPLORER. 

WE  NEF.D 

ONE  HUNDRED  HALF-CROWNS 

AND 

ONE  HUNDRED  ADDRESSES 

Of  boys  and  girls  to  whom  to  send  the  paper  for  one  year. 


Address:  SECRETARY,  EXPLORER,  23  BRIDE  LANE,  EX. 4. 


Needed  More  Than  Ever  / 

THE  LAST  WEAPON. 

THE  WEAPON  UNSHEATHED. 

LEARN  ESPERANTO  by  reading 

LA  FINA  BATALILO. 

(Last  Weapon) 

EN.JOY  A  NOVEL: 

THE  WRESTLERS. 

Eacli  book  2/3  post  fiee.  The  four  together  7,6  post 
free.  A  few  soiled  copies  1/6  each  post  free  (not  "  La 
Fina  Batalilo).  Fi  oni  the  Author,  T.  Wilson  Wltsoj*. 
10  Mecklenbiirgh  Square,  W.C.  1. 


Tiny,  An-u.i         lf»-.^().  THE  CRUSADER. 
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Partievlart  about  the  C.C.F.  may  be  had  on 
aryplieation  to  the  fellowship  Organxier, 
Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship,  23,  lirule 
Lane,  London,  E.CA.,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  annual 
tubseriptioni  for  new  members  is  Is.  td.  It 
is  Fellowship  Jor  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
than  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  liadg-.s 
pendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  It.  each. 

"lU^ddress  of  aU  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
tare  of  Fellowship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.wealth 
Fellowship,  23,  Uride  Lane,  London,  E.C.i.  Put  your  number 
and  initialt  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 


Our  Fellowship  Rel^ionsibjlities. 

or  many  amou»-  ouv  iuemljeis  Fellowsliip 


has 


become  tlie'open  sesame  to  tlie  "Magic  Land"  wluyli 
lies  all  about  us  ami  within  us.    They  have  dis- 
covored  "Divinity  in  common  1  h in -ifs,  angelhood  ni 
tommou   people,    heaven    on    earth" — the  whole 
world  aflame  with  God.    "The  sparkling  hedgerows 
and  the  clamorous  towns  have  become  miraculous"  ; 
and  in  the  light  of  the  new  joy  and  sideudour  witb 
which  Fellowship  ha.s  filled  their  own  lives,  they 
have  caught  wonderful  glimp.ses  of  the  revolution 
the  Fellowship  spirit  could  work  in  the  world-life 
if  only  it  were  brought  into  the  social,  industrial, 
national,  and  international  relationships  of, that  life, 
as  Fellows  are  bringing  it  into  individual  lives. 
Holidays  es])ecially,  for  some  among  us,  are  times 
of  such  discoveries  and  re-discoveries.    This  is  what 
28.")1  (Glasgow),  who  has  been  spending  hers  witli 
one  of  her  links,  a  Bradford  Fellow,  writes:— "We 
had  never  met  befoie,  but  we  gave  each  other  many 
joys.     But   1  think  tlie  greatest  joy  was  just  the 
ideal  comradeship  all  the  time."    Then,  in  sending 
her  subscrij)ti(m,  she  adds: — "Five  years  ago  when 
I  first  joined  I  did  not  know  the    happiness  that 
awaited  me.    And  ]  think  we  have  to  learn  that 
happiness,  like  love,  is  elusive — we  cannot  grasp  it 
to  ourselves,  or  the  vision  fades.    We  must  create 
it  and  give  it  to  others,  just  as  we  must  radiate  love 
on  others.    Moms  says  'Fellowship    is  Heaven.' 
and,  indeed,  it  is."    Yes,  and  to  live  the  life  of  this 
heaven  here  and  now,  putting  its  spirit  into  all  the 
relationships  of  our  own  lives,  is  to  help  build  it  into 
the  social  structure  of  the  world.    The  wonderful 
things  Fellowship  brings  us,  which  can  so  transfonu 
our  own  lives,  are  the  "bric  ks"  of  which  the  woild- 
wide  City  of  Friends  is  built.    Another  of  our  mem- 
ber^, 2775  (Bany),  realising  this,  says,  when  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude  to  tlie  (\C.F.  for  the  links 
it  has  given  her: — "The  kind  heai-ts   and  loving- 
thoughts  of  the  Fellows  are  wonderful.    It  is  no 
.small  thing  to  have  the  real  loving  sympathy  of 
one  whom  we  cannot  see,  and  it  is  so  beautiful  to  . 
find  a  heart  that  understands.    These  surely  are  1h<* 
Hiijigs  thai  help  to  build  the  City  Beautifid  which 
llie  worhl  so  sorely  needs  at  jnesent." 

H  eart-understandlng. 

Fellows,  should  not  letters  such  as  these,  together 
with  our  own  experiences  of  Fellowshij),  give  us 

riously  to  think?  "A  he.uit  tii.vt  vnder- 
I  vNDS,"  Surely  here  we  have  the  veiy  foundation 
of  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  of  which  we  dream  ; 


for  is  it  not  largely  due  (o  the  lack  of  real  heart- 
understanding  of  the  lives  and  feelings  and  needs 
(if  others  in  dift'er(>nt  spheres  of  life  to  our  own,  that 
there  continue  around  us  to-day  the  countless  forms 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellows,  l)oth  human 
and  sub-human?  And  it  is  only  through  Fellow-- 
shij, — which  means  "Friend.ship  and  Identificatiou" 
—with  these  other  brethren  of  ours,  "the  living  of 
their  lives  as  intensely  as  our  own,"  that  we  can 
cor.ie  to  that  loving  heart-undeistanding  of  what 
their  lives  are,  and  can  feel  in  their  cry  all  that 
(inderlies  it.  Tiisten  to  these  words  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  try  and  bk  for  the  time  those  whose  cry 
he  voices  :  — 

"The  bittei'  ciy  of  Uie  victims  of  competition; 
of  the  outcasts  of  civilisation,  and  of  the  children 
who  are  born  to  sin  and  wietchedness,  when  they 
are  not  born  to  death — the  cry  of  multitudes  with 
hardly  any  chance  of  decent  happiness,  and  no  out- 
look ui)on  the  beauty  of  this  world — this  cry  must 
be  ringing  in  the  ears  of  God.  The  spirit  of  greed 
is  abroad,  its  net  has  gathered  human  beings  to'- 
gether  u\  heaps,  has  removed  them  from  the  fields 
and  hedgerows,  and  has  forced  them  into  crowded 
dens." 

The  Call  of  Joy. 

Our  very  joy  in  oui-  own  Fellowship  brings  with 
it  a  tremendous  re.s])onsibili(y  for  the  continuance 
of  the  state  of  things  so  vividly  described.  As  our 
l)adge  reminds  lis,  our  lives  are  linked  with  all 
humanity,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  escape  respon.im- 
bility  for  the  life  of  humanity,  cannot  adopt  the 
"laissez-faire"  policy  as  our  own.  And  "there  is 
a  big  fight  ahead  for  those  who  do  Jiot  believe  in 
the  doctiine  of  laissez-faire,"  as  an  overseas  reader, 
239'i  (Concord),  writes: — "We  need  to  ])ush  on  the 
Fellowship,  for  it  has  a  tremendous  part  to  play 
in  the  remodelling  of  the  world."  Fellows,  let  our 
own  joy  in  the  blessings  of  Fellowshi])  be  as  a  fire 
in  (flir  veins,  urging  us  on  to  ever  more  strenuous 
efforts  of  work  and  prayer  for  the  building  of  the 
new  woild.  "One  loving  spirit  sets  another  on 
fire." 

introductions. 

')4-2;\  ( Wiiitliamstow),  a  postal  <>mpl()ye  interested  in 
S|)ii  itiiali.sni,  Swiali.siii,  Dickens  and  Tolstoi,  wishes  to  oorre- 
spond  « itii  inoinbei  s  of  kindred  interests.  He  oaii  read  and 
write  French.  i 

5420  (Chelsea),  on  the  "Friends'  War  Yictim.s  Keliel" 
staff,  once  a  member  ol  tlie  Proijres.sive  Ijeagiie,  now  wishes 
to  be<^()nie  one  of  us  in  Fellowship;  she  is  interested  in 
-Mysticism,  Hif<her  Tliou^ht,  the  Simple  I>it'e,  Home  Industry 
and  all  sc^cial  questions. 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

(Kin<;sthorpe),  living  a  very  sad  and  lonely  lite  with 
two  aged  relati\es,  would  welcome  Fellowship  witli  other 
tnenilje)*s. 

14()7  (Forest  Hill)  wi.shes  to  get  into  touch  with  some 
ladie.s  of  humanitarian  interests  who  would  share  a  home 
with  her;  she  is  over  60.  fond  of  music  and  longing  to  join 
with  others  in  propaganda  work. 

Will  2S7G  (Mighgate)  link  with  32,)7  (Mill  Hill),  who  is 
anxious  to  get  into  touch  witli  a  Fellowship  Circled 

508;}  (Willington)  is  an  invalid  who  would  welcome  neigh- 
hour  P'ellowship;  will  829  and  1623  (Newcastle)  try  to  see 
her? 
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THE  CRUSADER.  Friday,  August  20th,  192^ 

A  CALL  TO  CHRISTIANS. 


It  is  clear  tliiit  to-day  tlio  people.s  of  all  nations 
are  stnif^f^liug  to  1  roe  tlieui.sclves  from  llie  yoke 
of  war  antl  irom  all  tliose  uational  and  t  onuuercial 
ambitions  whi«li  cause  war,  and  tiiat  tlie  i)iesent 
crisis  is  the  direct  outcome  of  «  euturieH  of  false 
ideal  ayd  value.  If  yet  another  war  is  declared, '  it 
will  but  sow  more  dra{j;ons'  teeth  as  a  mei^ace 
futuie  {>'enerati(rtis. 

A  very  solemn  responsibilify  is,  llierefore,  laid 
upon  all  of  us  who  i)rofess  and  call  ourselves  Christ- 
ians to  nuike  every  effort  lo  break  this  evil  entail, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  the  i)rocesses  of  war  and 
blockade  are  a  denial  of  our  Christ ianity  aiul  a  <  om- 
j)lete  hairier  to  tlie  cstablisliuu'iit  of  the  Kiii^doiu 
of  God  on  earth. 

War  without  the  active  supi)ort  of  Christians  in 
every  land  would  be  impossible.  That  is  a  fact  we 
are  bound  to  re(!0}»nise. 

We,  therefore,  urge  all  who  read  this  appeal  to 
join  us  in  doing  everything-  possible  to  create  public. 


oi)iiiion  against  the  declaration  of  war  and  against 
siijjitorting  any  war,"  even  if  declared,  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

(Signed) : 

Anna  Barlow  (the  Hon.  liadv) ;  C.  J. 
Ca(h)ux,  D.I.it.  ;  ,  John  Clifford,  D.l).  ; 
(Maude  Coltnuju,  M.A.  (l{ev.);  (lonstance 
Coltmau,  Ji.D.  (Kev.) ;  F.  Coop,  Lulielina 
Crosfield;  Henry  T.  Gillett,  M.D.  ;  C.  H. 
(Irinling,  KatliariiU'  Bruce  (rlasier;  Henry 
Harris  ;  .folui  Moigan  -Jones  (Kev.)  ;  Stanley 
B.  .lames  (llev.) ;  Emily  Kinnaiid  (the 
Hon.);  V.  W.  Pethick  I.awrence;  W.  K. 
Oj'cliard,  ]^.]).  ;  Helen  Peile ;  Frances 
I'eile;  Marian  E.  Parmoor  (the  liadv); 
Mary  F^.  Phillips;  Edith  Picton-Turbervill, 
O.B.E.  ;  Maurice  Jtowntree  ;  Ada  Salter; 
Alfred  Salter  (Dr.)  ;  Louise  B.  Swann  ;  E. 
C'laude  Taylor  (Dr.) ;  ]{eginald  Sorensen 
(Uev.);  Alexander  C.  Wilson;  Theodoia 
Wilson  Wilson. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  Ireland. 

An  ournest  apix>iil  is  hcing  iiiatlo  liy  the  F.C).1>.  for  re- 
conciliation in  Irolaml.  This  is  primarily  directttl  to  those 
persons  who  are  in  especially  respotisihie  places — e.g.,  the 
heads  of  the  Chuiehes  and  members  of  the  Government. 
Meetings  on  tlie  Jrish  question  are  being  arranged  by  the 
Fellowship,  but  a  wider  appeal  is  now  being  made  to  those 
outside  its  membership,  to  enable  the  campaign  to  go  for- 
ward. Any  offers  of  help  will  be  gladly  accepted  at  t7  Ked 
Lion  vSquare.  Si>eakers,  meetings  and  funds  are  all  urgently 
and  immediately  needed. 

Conscripting  Horses. 

Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  following  extract  from  the  "Daily  News" 
of  August  7,  by  the  Census  of  Horses  Order  the  regij|Jra-. 
tion  of  fanners'  horses  for  military  purposes  is  still  i-equired: 
Maurice  Knaggs,  a  fruit  grower,  put  in  a  novel  defence 
when  charged  at  Koss,  Herefordshire,  yesterday  with  fail- 
ing to  furnish  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  return  specifying 
tlie  number  of  horses  belonging  to  him  in  accordance  « itii 
the  Census  of  Hoi  ses  Order,  1920. 

The  defendant  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  unable  to  supply  the  details  asked 
for  "on  the  return  because  he  held  religious  views  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  take  part  in  war  or  in  any  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

"As  ambulance  and  Red  Cross  workers,"  he  added, 
"we  are  only  too  willing  to  lend  our  two  farm  horses  and 
one  farm  mare  to  be  used  in  civil  extremity  or  for  ambu- 
lance purposes." 

The  ('lerk  to  the  Court  explained  that  the  defendant 
had  written  giving  particulars  of  three  horses,  but  not  on 
the  specified  form. 

The  (Chairman  (to  defendant):  You  refuse  to  put  the 
particHilars  on  these  forms;-' 

Defendant:  1  do.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  service.9 
of  reconciliation  to  «hicli  we  have  deilicate<l  our  lives. 

The  Chairman:  As  you  distinctly  lefuse  to  put  the  in- 
formation on  the  specified  form  you  will  be  lined  i'l.  The 
particulars  in  vour  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


The  War  and  the  Revolution. 

Wi  iting  in  a  ic'cent  (uimber  of  "La  ^'oix  de  I'Humanite," 
M.  Augustin  Hamon,  professor  in  so(;iaI  science  at  the  Fiee 
College,  Paris,  says,  in  support  of  liis  eontenti(m  that  tlu* 
\\ai  »lias  rendered  a  world  revolution  inevitable,  "Such  a 
lesult  was  seen  very  early  by  the  sociologists,  and  indecnl  by 
everybody  who  had  sufficient  calm  to  observe,  compare, 
lea.son  and  detluce.  In  July,  19L5,  1  declared  it  to  my 
audience  in  King's  College,  Lcmdon.  I  wrote  it  in  1916.  At 
that  time  it  wa^s  plain  to  see  that  the  -world  approachecl  a 
general  revolution.  That  is  why  socialists  and  communists, 
etc.,  everywhere,  wished  to  carry  the  struggle  to  the  end, 
finst  to  break  the  might  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  to  let 
that  be  the  sign  of  the  fall  of  capitalism  throughout  the 
«()rld.  When  the  reactionaries  and  conservatives  observed 
this  they  hastened  with  all  speed  to  end  the  war  an<l  make 
lK>ace.  .  .  .  Naturally  'the  capitalist  world  is  too  solidly 
luiilt  to  be  pulled  down  so  rapidly.  .  .  .  but  it  knows  w  ith- 
out doubt  that  all  resistance  is  vain.  .  .  ." 


Chinese  Labour  Again. 

The  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  hy  votes 
to  11,  have  endorsed  the  Government's  policy  in  legard  to 
Chinese  indentured  labour  being  u.sed  on  the  Samoan  plan- 
tations. Five  hundred  Chinese  are  now  en  route  for  Samoa. 
Labour  members  in  the  House  strongly  opposed  the  imi>oi  ta- 
tion  of  Chinese  workers,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
Govei-nment  from  carrying  their  propo.sal. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


THE  promise  of  withdrawal  from  Egypt  looks 
hopeful.  But  it  must  not  he  takeu  as  a  sign 
of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  fact  is  that  the  milltaiy  resouices  of  the  Empire 
are  being  taxed  to  the  utmost  hv  the  mad  ])oli(  y 
of  imperialistic  amhition  to  which  we  seem  com- 
mitted. It  Egypt  is  evacuated  it  can  only  be  in 
order  that  trooj)s  stationed  there  may  be  utilised 
elsewhere. 

*         »  * 

W^E  are  prepared  to  withdraw  this  assertion  if 
the  policy  of  evacuation  is  followed  up  in 
I)lace.s  wliere  the  need  is  just  as  great. 
Mesopotamia  is  seething  with  lebellion,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have,  according  to  the  War  Office, 
over  fjr),000  troops  there,  this  is  evidently  not 
enough  to  ])revent  out  whole  position  in  that  part 
of  the  world  being  jeopardised.  It  is  evident  that 
the  point  has-been  reached  at  which  further  mili- 
tary enter})rises  would  necessitate  conscription,  and 
conscription,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  workei-s, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

«         •  * 

SAYS  the  I/abour  News  Service: — The  Prime 
Minister  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
reply  to  a  question  last   Monday   that  "the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Poland  and 


llussia^  would  appear  to  differ  in  no  way  from  that 
enunciated  at  the  Labour  Conference."  If  the 
Piime  Minister^ really  means  that  he  and  his  Gov- 
ernment are  in  complete  accord  with  Labour  on  the 
llussian  question,  why  is  it  that  the  negotiations 
which  they  opened  witli  Krassiu,  and  to  continue 
which  Kameneff  and  Krassin  are  now  in  London, 
are  not  being  carried  forward?  It  is  well  known 
that  these  negotiations  are  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
and  that  the  llussian  delegates  are  at  the  best  just 
marking  time  until  the  Government  show  a  dis- 
position to  get  on  with  the  business.  Is  it  merely 
a  case  of  the  Government  entertaining  a  pious  hope 
that  at  some  future  date,  vague  and  unspecified, 
I)eaceful  relations  with  I'ussia  may  be  established? 
If  the  a.spiration  is  sincere,  they  seem  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  bring-  it  to  fruition. 

*  »  * 

THE  TVade  Union  and  Labour! fight  against  war 
has  found  ready  response  in  other  countries, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  together  with  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  several  other  countries,  have 
demonstrated  the  solidarity  of  Labour  by  uniting? 
their  voices  with  that  of  our  own  movement  against 
war  with  Pussia.  The  attempt  to  prevent  Messrs. 
Adamsou  and  Gosling-  conferring  with  the  French 
workers  had  the  happy  result  of  uniting  two  sections 
of  the  French  movement  which  up  to  then  had  acted 
separately.  A  clear  understanding  was  arrived  at 
between  them  and  the  English  leaders,  and  collabo- 
ration promised. 

•  •  • 

JUST  as  in  Britain  all  sections  from  the  great 
trade  unions  to  the  new  Communist  Party 
rallied  behind  the  Council  of  Action,  so  in 
Germany  the  Majority  Socialists,  Independents,  and 
Communists  joined  for  the  first  time  in  a  common 
demonstration  for  neutrality,  and  the  German 
workers  have  been  actively  doing-  their  part  in  stop- 
])ing  munitions  being  sent  through  to  Poland.  Bel- 
gian and  German  workers  have  been  at  one  in  this 
task ;  and  the  Belgian  trade  unions  have  been  so 
resolute  in  refusing  to  handle  loads  of  munitions  for 
shii)ment  to  Poland  that  the  Belgian  Government 
has  found  it  wisest  to  forbid  altogether  the  passing- 
through  of  munitions.  The  French  Confederation 
of  Labour  has  issued  an  order  against  any  work  on 
war  supplies  or  the  handling  of  war  material.  The 
Italian  Confederation  of  Labour  has  wired  to  the 
British  Council  of  Action  pledging^  its  solidarity. 
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The  Inner 
Circle. 


IroKeuSiiwi) 


It  is  the  ciis- 
toni,  1  iuii  told,  oT 
cert  ii  in  hapi)y 
lovers — -fiOil  bless 
tlu'iii  I — to  Kpt'iul 
their  eveiiiiif^s 
tni veiling'  on  (lie 
Inner  Circle  of  the 
London  Metro- 
politiin  .]{;iihviiy. 
For  a  lew  iieni c  they  arc  thus  assuicd  ol'  an  eveiiin<>' 
tof^ether  in  coiuiort.  l{esistiiif>'  all  temptations  to 
alijiht  they  ]»ass  and  i('i)ass,  in  a  daze  oi  hliss,  the 
various  i)oints  ot  their  sul)terranean  ])aradise.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  scenery  is  monotonous, 
but  is  it  not  possible  thai,  while  the  body  ooes  lound 
in  a  eircle,  the  mind  may  i^o  round  in  a  s])iral,  re- 
A'isiting'  each  point  in  the  circumtei'ence  on  a  hip-ber 
l)lane  than  bet'oi'e  y  The  li<ihts  ot  ("hariny  Cross, 
under  (hose  circumstances,  would  j>ro\v  brif^hter 
and  the  hoardin<>s  at  (he  Mansion  House  moic 
s(  reamiufily  funny  at  Cacli  visit.  Tlie  lust  round 
A\ould  be,  piobably,  a  di/zing  experience,  leading 
the  lovers  to  imajiine,  iiot  that  (hey  are  S'oiiiff  round 
London,  but  (what  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact  much 
nearer  the  truth),  that  London  is  jioing'  round  them. 

()l)viously  only  lovers  could  do  that  sort  of  thinf>-. 
Other  ]»eo{)le  Wimld  be  bored  to  death.  To  travel  in- 
cessantly Mithout  wantiiif^-  to  <>o  anywhei'e  in  par- 
ticular is,  to  the  imxlern  mind,  incomprehensible. 
It  is  a  violation  of  our  most  sacred  faith  that  the 
object  ot  life  is  to  "  (Jit  thai" — whethei-  "thar"  be 
Westminster  or  Mark  Lane.  The  i)assen<>er  to 
Charing'  Cross,  frantic  with  anxiety  (o  reach  the 
theatre  where  he  liopes  (o  see  some  love-drama 
played,  eyes  with  amazed  contemj)t  the  couple  in  the 
corner  inditferent  to  passing-  stations.  But  the 
lovei-s  are  -wiser  than  he,  for  they  have  their  love- 
drama  already.  The  idea  oF  travelling  through  life 
in  order  to  gel  somewhoc  is  utterly  false.  The 
jonrney's  the  thing.  'It  you  have  got  into  the 
vortex  of  love  you  have  reached  your  destination. 
There  is  then  nothing  nioie  to  do  than  to  continue 
going  round  it  with  increasing  velocity  and  with 
deepening  appreciation  of  the  recurring  and  familiar 
scenes  along  your  (>ircular  route. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  love  can  even  travel 
round  the  circle  of  Faith  w  ithout  any  need  oi'  desire 
to  break  off  at  a  tangent. 

The  most  concise  statement  of  the  Christian,  Faith 
is  that  lie  Who  came  from  God  returned  to  God. 
In  the  i)rocession  of  the  God-;\Lnn  from  Heaven  to 
Earth  and  Earth  to  Heaven  you  have  the  supreme 
example  of  '  this  rhythmic  movement.  In  that 
circular  journey,  ever  repeated,  (he  chief  poin(s  of 


whicii  ^ue  1  ncarjialion ,  ('i  uciHxit)n,  ]{esui  reel  uVft 
and  Ascension,  you  lune  the  life  of  (rod  Himself. 

The  great  creeds  oi  Cluisiendom  are  coni])lete 
They  aigue  in  a  circle.  The  ])remis.ses  de])end  oi 
the  conclusion.  The  whole  const itiUes  a  sys(cn 
interlocked  and  finished — an  order  (o.which  you  ma; 
add  novhing,  from  which  you  may  subtraci  nothing 
Jiecause  I  hey  argue  in  a  circde  they  are  endless  ii 
(he  joy  (hey  afford.  The  creeds  say  all  1  want  said 
and  wha(  (hey  sax  is  so  wondeifid  lhat  1  want  no 
thing  ]nore  than  (ha(  (hey  shall  say  i(  over  and  ove: 
again.  It  gets  more  wonderful  each  time.  Liki 
children,  Lovt*  wants  (he  story  repeated  and  i^ 
ott'ended  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  recital. 

As  we  develop  spiritually  the  speed  with  which  wi 
encircb'  the  truth  iiicicase-;  so  (hat  we  are  able  It 
take  in  (he  coin])h'(e  .system  iu  one  glance.  It  is  lu 
longer  in  parts,  but  presents  the  spectacle  of  aw  un- 
changing circle  of  intei^- related  trudi.  The  illusior 
of  tinn'  has  vanished;  eternity  lias  commenced. 

■'I  saw  L(eini(\  (he  o(her  night 
Like  a  giea(  Iiing  of  jHue  and  <')ulless  light." 

AVhy  should  we  (hink  of  (his  circular  (lavclliii 
as  mono(onoiis U'e  talk  of  the  conunoii  round  a> 
though  the  rei)e(i(ion  of  familiar  things  was  nec,'>- 
sarily  wearisome.  The  domestic  circle  should  bt 
no  more  monotonous  to  lovers  than  the  Inner  Circle, 
nor  is  it.  When  wp  wanted  excitement  in  our  (diild- 
hood  we  clamoured  for  the  roundabouts.  We  liked 
them  because  they  made  us  giddy.  AVe  never  got 
giddy  going  along  the  sober  highway.  \\'hen  w( 
want' to  give  a  name  to  the  most  exciting  kind  of 
social  and  political  ciisis  we  call  il  a  revolution. 
That,  too.  makes  us  giddy.  If  you  imagine 
I  am  i)laying  with  words,  jus(  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  people  who  .spell  jjiogress  with  a  big 
I*,  "as  (hough  it  were  a  new  god,"  and  contrast  them 
with  those  to  whom  has  been  given  the  intoxicating 
joy  of  tiavelling  in  the  Inner  Circh;  of  Truth,  and 
see  which  of  then'  ajjpears  the  more  light-hearted 
and  care-free. 

There  is  .some  mystic  significance  in  going  roand 
and  round.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  deuvishes- 
spin  themselves  like  tops.  They  do  it,  probably, 
for  the  same  reason  that  God  spins  the  world  like 
a  top.  Rhythm — the  recunence  of  the  same  note 
at  stated  periods — is  the  secret  of  poetic  intoxica- 
tion. IHiythm  is  the  veiy  soul  of  beauty.  Serious 
astronomy  commenced  with  the  discovery  that  the 
Earth  was  not  a  ilat  surface  but  a  globular  body  cir- 
culating through  space.  Modern  i)hysiology  begins 
witli  Harvey's  announcement  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Our  understanding  of  life  is  in  propor- 
tion to  our  participation  in  the  rhythm  of  life. 

Microscopic  science  gives  us  the  dance  of  the 
molecules.  The  circulation  of  Love  on  the  Inner 
Circle  is  one  of  the  foiTUs  of  celebrating  the  rhvthm 
of  life. 
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British  Labour  and  Sovietism. 

By  Vr.  .T.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


most  iutere.stiiifr  orlirU'  l)y  Mr.  Ivobevt  Dell  in 
work's  "Nation,"  in  wliicli  ho  pives  his  inipies- 
<?  nf  the  '•■leat  liabouv  confei eiice  at  the  Central 
ifrtrests  that  iu  fonniii"^-  the  Council  of  Action 
iin<f  up  similar  Couiu  ils  all  over  the  country, 
iBritish  l.alntur  Party  has  cjuite  detinitely  broken 
I  I'arliamenlai  ism  and  has  set  up  what  is  equiva- 

lo  the  Russian  Soviet  .system  in  this  country, 
liout  i^oiufi'  into  tlif  question  of  Parliamentarism 
Us  SoAnetism,  I  think  it  is  (piite  .sate  to  ass^'rt 

in  s]iite  ot  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
ish  I^jbour  is  by  no  means  as  "ted  up"  with 
•iamentary  metliods  as  Mr.  Dell  would  have  us 
»ve. 

eaders  ot  the  "Crusader"  will  be  familiar  enough 
I  my  own  attitude  towards  our  system  of  so- 
»d  "democratic"  Government,  and  1  hojje  no- 
P"  I  am  about  to  wiite  will  be  construed  into  an 
Of^y  for  or  advocacy  ot  Parliamentarism  in  its 
ent  form.  All  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  point 
that  whatever  re.semblanee  there  may  be  between 
Council  of  Action  and  the  Soviet,  tlie  over- 
lniin<>-  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  who  have 
ted  these  Councils  have  not  at  the  moment  the 
litest  desire  to  relejyate  to  the  Council  of  Action 
thin<r  like  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  Russian 
iels.  This  may  be  a  <food  or  a  bad  thiu<i',  accord- 
to  one's  views  on  Sovietism;  but  I  believe  it  io 

perfectly  true  statement  of  the  position, 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  per.sons  elected  to  serve 
he  Birminjifham  "Soviet,"  and  I  know  that  the 
uin^'-ham  Labour  and  Trade  Union  movement  is 
esentative  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The 
thiix  at  which  the  local  Council  of  Action  was 
led  was  the  largest,  most  representative,  and 
t  impressive  meeting  ever  held  in  (he  liistory  of 
movement.  More  tlian  100.000  members  of 
le  Unions,  Labour  Parties,  Socialist  and  Com- 
list  parties,  and  Co-operative  Societies  were  re- 
ented  (the.se,  with  their  families,  comprise  over 
■er  cent,  of  the  population  of  Binniugham),  and 
very  respect  it  was  a  re^dica  of  (he  liondon  con- 
nee — the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  grim 
rmination  to  liave  no  more  war,  whatever  the 
equences  may  be  for  the  "unconstitutional" 
m  taken  to  pievent  it.  At  that  meeting  there 
i  two  or  three  speakers  who  talked  about  the 
viel,"  but  they  were  practically  ignored;  and 
e  would  have  been  nothing  like  the  unanimous 

piveu  for  the  principal  resolution  if  i(  had  con- 
mI  the  sugge.s(ion  ot  the  formation  of  a  ])er- 
eut  Soviet'  instead  of  a  temporary  Council  called 
Iher  to  i>t'rform  a  certain  definite  piece  of  work. 

proof  of  this  came  when  an  amendment  Avas 
ed  with  the  object  of  moulding  the  constitution 
he  Council  of  Action  on  more  definitely  Soviet 
*:  the  amendment  was  defeated  bv  an  over- 
Im  mg  majority. 

eannot  imagine  the  British  Labour  movement 
g  weaned  from  Parliamentarism  by  the  Council 


ot  Action.  It  is  unthinkable  (hat  Labour  leaders 
of  (he  type  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Clyues,  Tiiomas, 
Adamso'n,  and  their  followers  all  over  the  country, 
a\1k)  ai-e  a(  ])r(>sen(  leading  (he  Council  of  Action 
niov(>mcn(,  will  keej)  suc-h  an  organisation  in  exist- 
ence a  da,v>.Jongei-  than  the  present  Russian-Polish 
crisis  warrants.  1  can  imagine,  however,  that 
wlien  in  (he  opinion  of  these  leaders  the  time  has 
come  to  disband  tli(>  Councils  of  Action,  there  will 
he  a  veiy  stiff  fight  put  up  by  the  Communist  and 
left-wing  elements  inside  the  local  Councils  in  an 
endeavour  to  retain  the  organisation  for  purposes 
olher  (ban  (ha(  for  which  it  sprang  into  being.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  what  the  result  of  that  struggle 
will  be,  but  in  the  event  of  the  Council  of  Action 
becoming  a  permanent  institution  in  this  country, 
it  would  only  be  by  a  complete  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel ot  the  movement. 

Terrible  as  may  appear  the  prospect  to  most  ot 
us  ot  the  Left,  I  believe  that  the  British  Labour 
movement  will  have  to  go  through  many  stages  of 
development  before  it  will  agree  to  any  alternative 
to  the  i)resent  Parliamentary  system — and  one  of 
those  stages  will  certainly  be  a  period  of  Labour 
Government  by  men  of  the  Henderson-Clynes- 
Thonias  tyi)e.  Local  Labour  parties  from  Land's 
End  to  John  0 'Groats  are  concentrating  all  their 
energies  on  seeming  the  return  of  Labour  men  and 
women  to  the  next  Parliament  with  the  object  of 
"capturing  the  Parliamentary  machine."  And 
until  (his  method  has  been  given  a  trial  and  proved 
ineffective,  (hose  trembling  folk  who  cannot  sleep 
o'  nigli(s  toi  fear  of  being  murdered  in  their  beds 
by  members  of  the  local  "Soviet,"  may  calm  them- 
selves and  wait  i)atiently  for  the  return  ot  the  first 
J.(abour  Goveininent,  sec^ure  iu  the  assurance  that, 
])rovided  they  keep  their  Churchills  in  hand,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  very  drastic  change  in  the 
British  "Constitution"  in  the  meantime. 

■  But  all  this  in  no  way  affects  the  fact  that  on 
the  one  great  question  of  world  peace  International 
Labour  lias  entered  on  a  new  era.  It  has  given  a 
clear  warning  to  the  warmongers  that  if  the  choice 
is  to  be  between  world  war  and  world  revolution, 
then  the  workers  will — as  a  well-known  man  in  the 
Labour  movement  remarked  last  week — "brealv 
every  Cons(i(u(ion  in  the  world  it  by  so  doing  it 
can  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world."  And  every 
attemi)t  made  to  divide  International  Labour,  or  to 
ham])ei'  i(  on  (his. issue,  inevitably  has  the  reveise 
effect.  The  absurd  action  of  (he  French  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  in  expelling  Messrs.  Adamson 
and  Gosling  from  France  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  uniting  the  two  sections  ot  the  French  Trade 
Union  and  Socialist  movement  which  have  been  di.s- 
iiiiKed  since  (he  disastrous  railway  strike. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  Bodkin's  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. War  has  become  impossible  because  "all 
men  believe  that  war  is  wrong"! 


■I 
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Whose  Fault? 

lu  the  book,  reviewed  in  this  issue,  «*on  "The 
BoLslievik  Theory,"  we  are  ag-aiu  told  lliat  the  decay 
of  Parliamentary  Government  is  due  larf>ely  to  the 
fact  that  Capitalism  owns  and  contiols  the  Press, 
and  so  is  in  a  position  to  mould  ])u})lic  ojjinion. 
Quite  apart  from  the  rival  claims  of  Parliamentarism 
and  Sovietism,  is  there  any  reason  why  Cai)itali.sm 
should  have  it  all  its  own  way  in  the  mattei'  of 
periodicals?  It  those  who  can  see  throus-h  the  lies 
of  the  hirelinf>'  Press  were  determined,  they  could 
have  a  Press  of  their  own.  Wliose  fault  is  it  that 
Northclift'o  and  Co.  Imvo  the  monopoly  of  public 
l)rints? 

The  Only  Christian  Socialist  Weekly. 

The  "Crusader"  is  the  only  weekly  paper  stand- 
ing for  Christian  Socialism.  It  is  the  only  weekly 
organ  in  the  field  which  links  up  religion  and  revolu- 
tion. If  all  those  who  believe  in  tlie  things  which 
it  says  were  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  inci'ease  its 
circulation,  we  should  be  able  to  do  something 
adequate  in  the  work  of  influencing-  public  opinion. 
What  is  the  use  of  complaining  that  Cajutalism  runs 
the  Press  if  we  don't  do  what  is  possible  to  run  it 
ourselves  ? 

A  Lost  Opportunity. 

During  the  recent  crisis  we  printed  extra  copies, 
and  some  of  our  readers  gave  valuable  help  in  assist- 
ing us  to  dispose  of  them.  But  there  were  large 
areas  of  the  country  (including  London)  wherei  great 
gatherings  were  being  held  from  which  no  specially 
large  demand  for  "Crusaders"  came. 

It  was  a  lost  opportunity. 

In  order  that  such  a  thing  may  not  occur  again, 
we  suggest  that  you  enrol  your  name  as  agent  for 
your  district,  and  on  the  occasion  of  any  special 
meeting  send  to  us  for  extra  copies. 

We  want  a  Council  of  Action  in  every  large  centre 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  crisis  we  may  know, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  with  whom  to  communicate. 


Thou  shalt  bave  all  things  common  with  thy 
neighbour  and  not  call  them  thy  private  property, 
for  if  ye  hold  the  imperishable  things  in  common, 
how  much  more  the  perishable? — The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas. 

It  is  absurd  for  people  to  say  that  they  do  no 
harm  when  they  claim  Grod's  common  gift  of  food 
as  their  private  property  .  ,  .  Really,  when 
we  administer  necessities  to  the  poor,  we  give  them 
their  own ;  we  do  not  bestow  our  goods  upon,  them, 
— Gregory  the  Great, 


MANSLAUGHTER. 


Tlie  wives  looked  on  sadly  and  wondered  if 
men-folk  would  ever  be  civilised  enough  not 
desire  to  fight  out  any  small  difference.  AVas 
that  the  men  had  both  had  just  a  glass  too  nun 
f)r  had  they  both  become  so  accustoni(>d  lo  kill 
in  a  wholesale  way  that,  they  regarded  a  liaiul- 
hand  fighl  as  mere  child's  play? 

The  small  crowd  cheeicd  and  encouraged  ui 
the  ])assion  and  energy  of  the  two  thick-set  men  ] 
exi)ended  itself.  They  called  a  halt.  The  two  i: 
looked  sheepish  for  a  ])it  and  fijuiUy  rallied  and  slii 
hands  and  prepared  io  forget  the  incident.  Tin? ' 
wives  resigned  themselves  and  tried  not  to  feel 
that  their  men  so  i)ersislently  disiegarded  \\ 
feelings. 

That  incident,  however,  destroyed  the  hapj)iii 
of  two  families.      During  the  evening  one  ot 
men  became  seriously  ill  as  a  lesult  ot  the  tig 
and  during  the  night  he  died. 

The  next  day  his  opponent  was  arrested  on 
charge  of  manslaughter. 


They  fought.  They  shook  hands, 
one  was  arrested. 


One  died 


Our  rulers  fight  and  blockade,  and  when  the  i 
of  the  people  is  roused,  join  in  screaming  at  the  f( 
of  forcing  "an  open  door."  • 

THE  PLOUGHMAN 


THE  THREE  CROSSES. 


When  tlie  dark  Cross,  like  a  fierce  and  mighty  lo^ 
Opeiis  its  arms,  and  woos  thee  for  its  own  ; 

When  the  first  sharpne.ss  of  its  kiss  is  over. 
Look  up,  look  up,  thou  dost  not  hang  alone. 

Never  a  single  cross  yet  crowned  a  Calvary, 
But  crosses  three. 

For  the  great  world  hangs  bleeding  at  thy  side, 
With   outstretched,  empty,  pierced,  beseech 
hands ; 

And  lifting  high  a  Whiteness  Crucified, 

The  great,   veiled,   awful,  lovely  Third  Or 
stands. 

For  Calv'ry's  crewn  must  ever  jewelled  be 
With  crosses  three. 

See  thro'  the  veil  the  crimson  wound  prints  gl( 
Read  thro'  the  veil,  with  sorrow-sharpened  ej 
Man's  sum  of  grief  writ  red  upon  His  Brow, 

And  tread  with  Him  pain's  mystic  paradise. 
And  evermore  thy  heart  shall  branded  be 
With  crosses  three 

— Doris  CanhaM 


...  August  27th,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADEJl. 


I 


The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV 


tboui's  Couiu-il  of  Action  is  uutler  the  X-rays 
ly  papers.  The  various  writers  have  uow  had 
.  for  secoucl  thoughts,  but  I  do  not  find  their 
nd  thouglits  are  essentially  dilierent  from  their 
thought-s.  There  is  still  an  inc  lination  to  pooh- 
i  the  crisis,  or  to  maintain  a  discreet  and 
led  silence,  or  to  shake  the  head  in  nervous 
•eheusiou  at  what  is  called  unconstitutional 
m  on  the  part  of  a  mere  section  of  the  com- 
ity, and  a  pai'ty-political  section  at  that.  I 
search  in  vain  for  any  hearty  and  generous 
•eciation  of  the  really  moral  and  idealist  quality 
abour's  brave  stand  against  the  threatened  war. 
lie  "Methodist  Times"  comes  near  to  such  an 
■eciation.  It  says  in  its  Editorial  Notes: — "In 
ar  as  this  unique  demonstration  relates  to  im- 
able  opposition  to  war,  we  endorse  it  heartily 
emphatically.  We  do  not  regret  in  principle 
I  a  dramatic  and  deliberate  declaration  of  the 
kers'  insistence  on  Peace."  However,  in  the 
t  paragraph  the  writer  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
umstances  demanded  "such  an  unqualified  and 
aping  support  of  the  policy  of  Direct  Action," 
he  concludes  witli  these  words: — "The  appeai'- 
}  indicates  that  Labour  has  exploited  the  unani- 
18  desire  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
jct  Action — a  policy  which  we  believe  the  good 
»e  of  the  British  people  will  not  tolerate.  The 
'e  is  an  astute  one,  but  it  savours  of  party 
hods  which  we  hoped  the  professedly  high  ideals 
^bour  would  have  repwliated." 
he  "Challenge"  writes  editorially: — "We  do 
doubt  that  for  the  i)urpose  of  preventing  war, 
■ct  action  is  a  defensible  measure,  though  it  must 
HO  further  than  prevention.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
cal  conclusion  of  the  right  of  conscientious 
•etion    .    .        ^loreover,    while    we  strongly 

I  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time  when 
ce  at  any  and  every  jnice  is  a  practicable  doc- 
e,  we  believe  that  the  issues  of  ])eace  and  war 
imdoubtedly  transcend  methods  of  constitutional 
?edure." 

fUt  the  "Challenge"  is  not  content  to  leave  the 
mcil  of  Action  without  severe  criticism.    It  holds 
t  the  Council  was  formed  when  there  was  very 
le,  if  any,  serious  danger.    It  points  out  that 
ireot  Action,  or  even  the  threat  of  it,  is  a  vei-y 
ous  thing";  it  argues  that  "sane   and  secure 
iiient  has  gone  if  it  is  going  to  be  possible 
;^roup  in  the  community,  however  important, 
ivene  and  suspend  the  accepted  method  of 

II  latic  expression  when  any  measure  or  action 
contemplated  of  which  it  disapproves,  or  even 
ich  it  sincerely  believes  to  be  wrong."  It  con- 
des:  "We  hope  the  Labour  Party  will  cease  to 
y  with  the  Direct  Action  weapon." 
'he  "Church  Times"  says:— "By  far  the  most 

Hng  political  development  of  the    last  few 
IS  been  the  first  appearance  of  the  self-styled 
luncil  of  Action.'    Members  of  this  body,  in  their 


SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 

interview  with  the  Piime  Minister  respecting  the 
Government's  attitude. towards  Poland,  hinted  that 
they  regarded  their  Council  as  the  'provisional  gov- 
ernment' of  the  nation.  Certainly  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  think  of  themselvea(  more  liighly  than 
they  ought  to  think.  Quite  openly  they  are  chal- 
lenging the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  it  can  only 
be  taken  as  an  indict^tion  of  the  parlous  state  into 
which  we  are  come  that  this  self-constituted  body 
of  men  and  women  is  bargained  with  by  the  head 
of  the  Government." 

Then  the  paragraph  proceeds  to  lecture  Mr. 
George  as  follows  :— "By  his  own  cynical  disregard 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  niore 
than  anyone  to  bring  about  the  present  discredit  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  suited  statesmen  to 
use  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  recording-machine 
duly  registering  the  faits  cLccomplis  with  which  it  is 
from  time  to  time  presented.  Foreign  policy'  in 
particular  is  almost  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  Parliament.  The  Supreme  Council 
makes  decisions,  Parliament  accords  a  helpless 
acquiescence.  The  moment  is-  thus  opportune  for 
such  a  testing  of  power  as  our  first  Soviet  has 
begun."    (Italics  mine  in  this  last  case). 

The  lesson  is  then  rubbed  in  a  bit:  "The  attempt 
of  the  manual  workers  to  control  the  administration 
in  the  interests  of  themselves  and  their  class  w^ill 
only  be  rebutted  by  the  restoration  of  Parliament 
to  its  rightful  cliaracter.  Another  manoeuvred 
general  election,  any  further  display  of  electioneer- 
ing hypocrisy,  and  the  dignity  and  authority  of  our 
Parliamentary  institutions  will  have  received  a  blow 
from  wdiich  they  will  not  recover." 

lyet  us  gather  together  the  various  points  made 
in  the  foregoing  extracts  to  see  what  they  amount 
to.  They  seem  to  me  to  come  to  something  like 
this  : — In  showing  itself  to  be  the  opponent  of  war, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Labour  has  done  a  good 
tiling,  but  there  was  no  need  to  do  it,  for  there  was 
going  to  be  no  war.  And,  besides,  this  good  action' 
of  Labour,  when  rightly  understood,  is  no  more 
than  a  treacherous,  cunning,  party-political  trick 
to  exploit  cleverly  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
country  for  peace.  It  is  sometimes  (only  some- 
times) right  to  prevent  war;J;iut  if  the  Government 
by  any  means  manages  to  start  war,  then  it  is  wrong 
for  those  who  will  have  to  do  the  main  part  of  the 
paying,  the  dying,  and  the  killing,  to  unite  to  stop 
the  horrible  thing  by  simply  refusing  to  cany  it  on. 
The  ideas  of  war  and  peace  certainly  transcend 
questions  of  Constitutional  procedure  ;  but  those  who 
have  proceeded  unconstitutionally  in  the  question  of 
war  and  peace  must  be  severely  criticised,  and  they 
had  better  beware  if  they  dare  to  try  it  on  again. 
Conscientious  objection  is  quite  valid ;  but  if  any 
body  of  persons  act  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
sciences it  will  be  all  up  with  sane  and  secure  go\*- 
ernment.  The  Prime  Minister  is  guilty  of  utterly 
queering  Parliament ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  withstood 
OUTSIDE  Parliament. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  AurusI  27tli, 


A  Labour  Liturgy. 


Tlio  Labour  Confercuce  wliick  <^avi'  aullioriiy  (o 
the  Council  of  Action  wufs  unique  in  more  .seu^ies 
than  one.    1  was  struck  especially  hy  tlie  siMHitane- 

,  ous  singing  of  the  "Red  i^lag"  and  the  "Inter- 
natiojial,"  and  still  more  by  the  impressive  silence 
which  followed  the  passing'  of  the  main  resolution. 
That  last  episode  came  as  near  an  act  of  prayer  as 
anything-  I.  have  witnessed  at  a  Labour  meeting. 

It  struck  me  then, 'and  has  occurred  to  me  with 
greater  force  since,  that  it  might  be  possible  at  a 
time  like  the  i)resent  to  introduce  into  liabour  and 
iSocialist  gatherings,  as  a  regular  feature,  the  ele- 
ments that  contributed  so  jjowerfully  to  the  imi)rcs- 
siveness  of  the  assembly  al  the  Central  Jiall.  Our 
meetings,  as  a  rule,  are  sadly   defjcient    in  tliose 

,  cllaractel■isti(^s  which  give  to  the  humblest  le- 
ligious  service' an  air  of  solemnity  and  a  touch  of 
beauty.  We  depend  for  inspiration  almost  wholly 
(m  oratoi'v  Avhich  is  an  individualistic  i)erformaucc. 
AVe  need  something  in  which  the  whole  body  ol 
lliose  i)reseiit  can  take  i)art. 

The  matter  is  a  difficult  one  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  views  re})resent<;d  in  our  meetings.  lUil 
no  assembly  could  be  more  diversified  than  th(> 
Conference  referred  to.  "Where  it  has  led  the  way 
Ave  shall,  1  think,  be  wise  to  follow.  Il  should  iu>l 
be  impossible  to  contrive  forms  that  woiUd  hurt  I  lie 
susceptibilities  of  none  present. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  are 
living  afford  a  fitting  opportunity  and.  indeed,  con- 
stitute a  demand  for  the  introduction  of  some  such 
form  as  is  appended  below  AVe  are  on  the  eve  of 
events  that  will  try  the  spiritual  and  moral  fibre  of 
all.  It  is  Avell  thai  we  should  meet  this  crisis  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  occasion.  The  suggestions  1 
make  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  requiring  rigid  and 
mechanical  adoption,  but  aic  rather  to  be  considered 
as  hints  towards  something  not  yet  ideally  defined. 

The  Ncte  of  Reverence. 

Th(>  Leader  of  the  Meeting,  liaviug  secnrcd 
silence,  shall  yiinounco  some  su(di  Labour  hymn  as 
Ebenezer  Elliott's  "AVhen  wilt  Thou  save  the 
people 

Eollowing  this,  a  brief  leading,  of  an  insjnia- 
tional  ( haracter,  might  be  given  by  some  member 
able  to  render  it  effecti-gely.  The  woiks  of  Edward 
Carpente)-,  Tolstoy,  and  others  whose  names  will 
occur,  afford  ample  material.  Portions  of  the  Bible 
would  sometimes  be  found  suitable. 

These  intioductory  items  will  sujtply  the  neces- 
sary note  of  reveience. 

A  Confession  of  Faith. 

After  the  leading  the  audience  might  be  asked 
to  stand  while  the  Leader  led  in  a  coijfession  of 
taith  (>.\pressing  the  ideals  and  convictions  of  the 
Labour  movement,  such,  for  instance,  as:  — 

"We  stand  here  united  in  the  solemn  belief  that 

the  Earth  and  its  fiuits,  the  means  by  which  man 


labouis  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  alll 
ministers  to  the  developijient  of  human  naf 
should  be  vested  in  the  community.  \Ve  decltil 
that  there  is  laid  upon  each  the  obligation  of  rel 
del  ing  service  according  to  liis  abilities,  and  til 
upon  tlie  Community  as  a  whole  rests  the  lespoj 
sibility  for  the  care  of  ea(di  individual  within 
W'v  i)ro(  laim  that  the  unity  of  the  workers 
the  world  overrides  in  im])ortance  all  natiou 
claims.  We  believe  that  the  Present  System 
doomed  and  that  mankind  may,  if  it  will,  s«*e| 
i(>placed  by  one  in  wliiidi  the  spiiit  of  fellow.shi 
siiall  find  expression  in  the  ordering  of  our  sociij 
economic,  and  industrial  life."' 
There  should  follow  a  brief  silence. 

Remember  the  Pioneers! 

The  Leader  might  then  call  for  an  act  of  icmeil 
Ijiance  of  all  tlu)se  who  have  laboured  and  sufforJ 
in  the  Cause  of  the  P(>ople  but  who  i»assed  awj| 
without  seeing  the  fuTfilment  of  their  hopes, 
gratitude,"  he  might  conclude,  "we  recall  tiiel 
sacrifices,  remembering  that  we  are  entered  into  til 
lieritag(>  of  theii-  laliours  and  reap  the  fruits  of  tlie| 
toil." 

Again,  a  brief  i)eriod  of  siliMice  should  l| 
observed. 

An  Act  of  Dedication. 

Finally,  the  whole  company,  still  standing,  nugl| 
!)(•  asked  to  unite  in  an  act  of  dedication:  — 

"Con.scious  of  the  perils  besetting  the  movil 
meut  in  Avhi(  h  we  are  enlisted,  and  foiseeing  tlul 
only  as  we  are  loyal  and  united  in  its  .service  cal 
it  triumjdi,  we  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  sell 
seeking,  jealousy,  and  divisiveness,  and  to  dedl 
cate  ourselves  and  our  powers  to  the  Cause  of  tlij 
Peoi»le  and  the  Revolution  by  Avhicli  they  sha' 
at  last  enter  into  their  heritage." 

After  further  silence  the  gifts  of  those  iireseiii  i 
the  (Jaiise  might  be  taken.  Then  might  come  lli 
licader's  introductory  rcmaiks,  the  speaker's  ni 
dress,  and  an  ojiportun'ity  for  ((uestions  and  dis(  ii- 
sion  on  the  part  of  tlie  audience. 

The  meeting  would  then  close  with  the  sin!;i'i 
of  another  hvmn. 


Christian — Anarchism,  tlu;  non  pulilitiil  and  spiritual  l)a'~i.«i  > 
Sinial  U('< oiLstiiiction.  Vi\c  booi\let.s  t)v  Tol^<t()y  ami  utiles 
Pof-i  I'lee  If.  b(l.  fiuiii  the  Fi-,ce  .A'^e  Press,  Tuckton  Hmisi 
BuLinieniuiil  11. 

Mrs.  Winitred  Wood  will  cuuduct  tlic  seixitc!  at  Binglilev  Hali 
tji-li  Ruad,  Levtuiislone,  on  SUNDAY.  29tli,  at  6.30  i>.ni. 
and  Avill  give  an  aildix'ss. 

TWEEDS. — Any  leiij;t!i  t  ut.  Siiitin[;.s,  ('ostumcs.  0\  ^'l•^•uatirl^^ 
Patterns  sent  on  ai)p]i('atioii. — R.  A.  Ander.>ii)n,  21  St.  Andre' 
SIrcel,  (iaiasliielf. 

CO.  GARDENER,  wrxild  ijo.  pleased  tu  do  garden  work  fci  -th 
Nortli    Ijondon    readers    bv    liour    or  day.— A.S.H. . 
"Crnsader."  23  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4. 


THE  CRUSADER 


The  Romance  of  Communism. 


J}Y  WILFKED  WELJ.OCK. 


TUi'  lomautc  ot  lUDiioy  is  in  being  without  il. 

0  life  is  so  prosaic  as  that  of  the  rich  man;  imagi- 
atioii  ami  effort  are  stifled  at  every  Unii.    There ^ 

no  lomiiuce,  for  iuslmice,  iu  desiring-  to  go  lo 
.meriea.  and  foi-thwith  digging  one's  Iiand  iu  one's 
oeket  for  iloO  with  wliich  to  pay  the  tare.  The 
)mance  comes  in  wanting  to  go  to  America  and 
aviug  no  money  to  go  with. 

1  used  to  believe  that  only  rich  people  travelled. 
,ater  1  discovered  that  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
•avellers  were  poor  men.  Missionaries  are  nearly 
iways  poorrand  explorers  usually  get  their  expedi- 
ons'^  financed  for  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
!iat  the  common  people  of  Europe  travelled  more 

I  the  Middle  Ages  than  they  have  ever  done  since. 
Vlien  the  Church  provided  a  common  talkie  and 
efused  a  meal  to  none  who  asked,  it  avus  possible 
jr  any  man  who  desired  to  see  the  worhl,  to  gather 
uowledge  and  convey  it.  "When,  later,  (ominer- 
ial  principles  converted  the  poor  man's  leisure  into 

crime,  and  politicians  brought  the  Church  under- 
lie control  ot  the  State,  the  romance  of  Church 
!ommuuism,  i.e.,  of  the  common  table,  was 
bolislied.  And,  s»>eing  man's  life  on  this  earth  is 
iitimately  bound  up  with  the  earth,  there  is  little 
cope  for  romance  when  material  considerations  are 
ut  out. 

To  find  out  what  ( 'oniniuui.sni  really  is,  one  must 
,ol  read  sucli  documents  as  the  Manifesto  of  the 
'bird  International.  Such  statements  d<>al  solely 
fiWi  tlie  means  of  establishing  the  condition.s  in 
rhich  Communism  can  flourish.  But  T  was  in- 
erested  to  observe  tliat  ut  a  recoit  Communist 
'onference  held  at  Stockholm,  the  (luestioii  of  Com- 
luijjism  itself  was  discussed.  To  the  charge  that 
Joniuiuuism  was  only  possible  in  Russia  because 
Ik-  peoj)le  were  simple  and  uneducated,  it  was 
ei)lied  that  tlie  Western  nations  had  become  so 
rtificial,  so  "spoiled,"  that  they  would  have  much 
0  unlearn  before  they  would  be  fit  for  the  natural 
ife  of  a  (Communist  society. 

The  i)oint  is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  tlio 
iionth  of  May  1  met  a  medical  doctor  in  M  unich  who 
onfessed  to  having  become  a  changed  nuui  through 
eitain  experiences  he  had  had  as  a  i)risouer  of  wai' 

II  Siberia.  He  was  by  hirtii  an  Esthonian  and  a 
tobleman.  and  had  lost  all  his  ])roperty  as  a  result 

1  Socialist  revolulion.     JUil  h<'  was  ])erfectly  a1 
about  it.  especially  after  whal  he  had  witnessed 
Siberia.    "We  simj)ly  do  not  know  what  life  is 
in-  the  commercial  West,"  he  said,  "and  I 
•  learnt  more  of  the  art  and  romance  of  life 
;i  simi)le  folk  in  Siberia  thaJi  1  have  done  from 
Illy  yeais'  study  of  Western  liteiature. ' "  It 
l  ars  he  had  come  across  a  peo])le  who  had  ])rac- 
il  Communism  for  generations.    They  did  not 
tiiiow  what  it  was  to  possess  land,  and  when  they 
'vere  (old  that  in  the  \Y'est  men  bought  and  held  u]) 
land,  tliey  immediately  asked  if  tliey  bought 


and  held  up  the  air,  too.  That  men  should  possess 
land  surpassed  their  compjchension.  My  .friend  had 
been  so  impressed  that  h(>  had  decided  to  give  up  all 
in  order  to  experience  the  romance  of  life  under 
Communism.  Indeed,  as  a  result  of  his  preaching, 
he  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  Germau 
students  to  go  out  to  Sibeiia  to  found  a  Communist 
Colony  on  the  lines  of  those  iu  existence  there. 

On  a  very  hot  day  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  in  the 
t>outh  of  Germany.    I  had  been  seeking  that  house 
for  hours;  it  was'the  head<iuarters  of  a  ("ommunist 
Settlement.    The  man  who  opened  the  door  1  knew  ; 
I  had  met  him  in  Berlin  during  the  Kapp  Putsch. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  persons  iu  the  Settlement. 
Three  or  four  of  them  were  squatted  on  a  huge 
hoard  at  the  end  of  the  room  I  entered,  amongst  a 
jmuble  of  lags.    I  laughed  at  them,  and  they  ex- 
plained that  they  were  mending  and  making  gar- 
ments for  four  01-  five  of  their  number  who  intended 
setting  out  next  day  on  a  five  or  six  weeks'  journey. 
"Where  are  they  going!-'"  I  asked.    "Oh,  we  don't 
quite  know,  but  probably  to   Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  then  through  Austiia  and  Saxony  to  Berlin." 
It  was  vei-;^-  interesting.    They  showed  me  their 
travelling  outfits.      Afterwards  they  took  me  over 
their  land,  showed  me  their  animals  and  explained 
their  crops.    1  visited  their  storehouse  and  saw  the 
remains  of  last  year's  crop  of  apples,  potatoes  and 
grain,  etc.    They  had  no  private  property,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  they  had  practically   no  money. 
"No  money?    Then  what  about  this  expedition?" 
"Oh,  we  go  without  money.    We  may  have  a  few 
marks  for  an  emergency,  but  usually  we  don't  re- 
<(uire  it."      "But  how  do  you  live?"      "We  just 
gather  herbs  and  cook  them,  or  we  beg  turnips  or 
potatoes — the  farmers  always  give  us  some.  Be- 
sides, we  are  handy  people  and  are  not  above  lifting 
our  hands  to  a  job."    "But  you  will  want  money 
for  your  passports?"    "Passports ?    We  don't  use 
])asspor(s;  we  are  inteuiationalists. "      "But  what 
do  vou  do  with  the  gendarmes  at  the  frontiers?" 
"We  never  meet  any  on  our  routes."    "Then  how 
about  taxes?"    "And  why  should  we  pay  taxes? 
AVe  mend  our  own  roads,  live  ijeaceably  with  our 
neighbours,  and  have  no  private  property.  Hap- 
])ily,  in  Germany,  farmers  are    lated    and  taxed 
according  to  their  profits,  and  as  we  have  neither 
l)rofits,  money,  nor  hanking  accounts,  they  cannot 
tax  us.     We  are  a  ])roblem  to  the  Authorities,  and 
the  police  are  always  looking  us  u]);  but  we  treat 
them  well,  and  they  really  like  coming.      One  or 
two  ot  them  senou.sly  talk  ot^  joining  us."  "Then 
you  do  engag'e  in  propaganda  ?"     "Yes.  always,  and 
especially  on  our  expeditions.    Besides,  whenever 
some  of  us  go  away,  friends  conu'  down  froin  other 
Settlements  for  a  change,  and  from  such  cities  as 
Berlin,  to  see  if  they  like  being  free;   and  they 
usually  do."    Then  iny  mind  flew  ofE  at  a  tangent 
— if  ail  the  world  turned  Communist    .    .    .  ? 
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The  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381— 

ITS  MESSAGE  FOR  TO-DAY. 


Some  luon  when  tlioy  feci  tired  aud  in  Jiet-d  ot 
tellowsliip  and  stimulus  find  tlieir  way  to  cluiridi ; 
more  gravitate  to  the  public-liouse  ;  others  tiud  what 
they  waut  iu  Book-shoi)s.  Some  (hiy  we  hope  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  tlie  Book-shops  will 
supplant  or,  at  least,  counteract  the  worst  features 
ot  the  present  public -house  and  help  to  make  it 
what  it  was  originally  intendpd  io  be — a  place  of 
simple,  innocent  recreation. 

In  Glasgow  we  are  not  blessed  with  a  superfluity 
of  good  book-shops.  But  workers  are  fortunate  iu 
The  lleformers'  Book-stall,  224  Buchanan  Street. 
It  is  a  shop  which  no  ])erson  of  progressive  views 
can  afford  to  neglect.  On  counter  and  tables  every 
type  of  advancecl  literature  is  displayed — inc  luding 
"The  Crusader" — and  the  shelves  are  burdened 
with  the  (  hoicest  selection  of  books  on  every  sub- 
ject that  has  a  social  bearing,  all  accessible  tor 
examination  by  purchasers. 

llummaging  there  the  other  day,  I  came  across 
a  charming  booklet  issued  recently  by  The  Blooms- 
bury  Press,  London.  Bound  in  stout  cream-i)aper 
cover,  it  bears  on  its  breast,  in  plain  but  impressive 
black  lettering,  the  title  "AVat  Tyler" — a  play  in 
three  acts  by  Halcott  Glover  (price  2/0  net).*  Print, 
paper  and  general  "get  -up"  are  all  that  the  most 
sesthetic  book-lover  could  desire.  Artistic  printing 
is  coming  into  its  own  again  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Pelican  and  Bloonisbury  Presses. 

The  book  deserves  the  attention  of  all  Crusaders. 
It  is  an  ancient  stors-  with  a  modern  meaning.  It 
transports  us  at  once  to  the  England  of  Chau(;er  and 
Langland,  and  unfolds  for  our  delectation  and  edi- 
fication an  incident  iu  the  age-long  drama  of  man's 
struggle  for  freedom.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Peasants' 
Revolt  in  1381,  inspired  chiefly  by  John  Ball,  "the 
mad  priest  of  Kent,"  who  for  twenty  years  found 
audience  for  his  sermons  among  the  ojjpressed  agri- 
cultural labourers.  In  his  preaching,  writes  John 
llichard  Green,  "England  tirst  listened  to  a  decdara- 
tion  of  natural  equity  and  the  rights  of  man." 

"Good  people,"  cried  the  pieacliei',  "Tliiiif^s  will  never  go 
well  ill  England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so 
long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are 
they  whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  than  we?  On  what 
grounds  have  they  deserved  it?  Why  do  they  hold  lis  in 
serfage?  If  we  all  come  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are 
better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us  gain  for  them 
by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride?.  .  .  .  They  have 
leisure  and  fine  houses;  we  have  pain  and  labour,  the  rain 
and  the  wind  in  the  fields,  and  y/et  it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil 
that  these  men  hold  their  state.''  "It  vvas  the  tyranny  of 
projierty,"  comments  CJieen  discerningly,  "that  then  as  ever 
roused  the  defiance  of  socialism.  A  spirit  fatal  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  the  popular  rhymo 
which  condensed  the  levelling  doctrine  of  John  Ball  :  'When 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?'" 

*Reviewed  in  "The  Ciusader,"  June  11th. 


To  defray  tlic  heavy  expenses  of  continental  wi 
a  iioU-tax  was  imposed  by  Pailiament  iu  1380  o' 
every  peisoji  in  the  i-ealm,  with  the  result  that  ii 
goaded  into  action  precisely  the  (  lass  which  wa.^ 
already  .seething  witii  discontent,  and  its  exactiou 
set  England  ablaze  from  sea  to  sea.  But,  as  Gibbous 
remarks  :  "Tiie  poll-tax  itself  was  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  revolt.  The  rising  had  long  been  foreseen 
and  arrangements  had  duly  been  made  among  the 
])easants'  unions  by  the  i)oor  priests,  their  agents 
and  messengers,  who  formed  the  connecting  links 
between  all  the  Labour  organisations  of  the  land." 
But  tlu-  i)oll-tax  was  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  under 
Wat  Tyler. 

Mr.  Glovei-,  in  the  play,  gives  a  sympathetic  pic- 
tuie  of  ihe  times  and  of  tlie  men  wlio  led  the  revolt. 
Wa(  Tyler,  Jack  Shaw,  John  Ball,  are  all  depicted 
with  imaginative  insight.  The  ciuestiou  of  violence 
as  a  means  of  redress  is  discussed  incidentally. 
And  perhaps  the  nu)st  moving  passage  in  the  play 
is  Jiall's  solilc)C(uy  on  Jjondon  Bridge,  the  night  after 
Ihe  cai)ture  of  the  city,  expressing  his  penitence 
and  sorrow  for  the  excesses  which  liad  resulted  ;  and, 
later,  his  rebuke  to  Tyler:  "I  commaiul  you  to  put 
down  your  anus  and  take  your  people  out  of  thus 
city."  Meu  create  circumstanc-es,  but  arc  mot  able 
always  to  control  them  as  they  would.  And  vio- 
lence, tlie  i)lay  shows,  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trifle 
with.  There  is  anotiier  wav&to  which,  as  Crusaders, 
we  are  pledged — the  only  way  that  has  never  been 
fully  tested. 

There  is  no  duu])t  that  Bail  was  a  true  Christian, 
A  Revolutionary  Christian,  as  was  AVilliam  Lang- 
land.  Ihe  author  of  "Piers  Plowman,"  whose  mes- 
sage Ball  expounded,  exhorting  men  fco  be  patient, 
reasonable,  kindly;  calling  them  to  defend  Con- 
science who  is  closely  besieged  by  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins ;  and  praying  them  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Do- 
well,  Do-better,  and  Do-best,  the  types  of  holiness, 
uprighiness,  aud  well-doing. 

As  Crusaders  it  gives  us  new  heart  to  look  back 
across  the  centuries  to  those  brave  preacliers  of  old, 
who  found  their  warrant  for  Justice  in  the  concejv 
tion  of  God,  aud  their  inspiration  for  love  to  men 
in  their  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  author  of  "Wat  Tyler"  for  sending  me  back  to 
a  signific  ant  epoch  iu  Engli.sh  history.  As  I  read 
I  was  amazed  at  the  lessons  it  holds  for  us  to-day, 
and  surprised  to  find  Labour's  recent  intervention 
against  War  cdosely  paralleled  in  1395.  when  the 
Ijollards  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  demand- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  War  might  be  de- 
clared unchristian,  and  that  trades  such  as  that  of 
the  armourer  might  be  banished  from  the  realm. 
The  next  step  for  I^abour  in  every  country-  is  to  re- 
fuse to  nuiuufacture  munitions  for  their  own 
destruction  at  the  bidding  of  Capitalism. 

G.Q. 
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The  Plumb  Plan. 


Eugli.sh  and  Ameiicaus  and  a  few  from  other 
countries  were  able  to  compare  notes  as  to  condi- 
tions regardinfjf  Labour,  Education  and  Ec-ouoniiis 
in  their  respective  countries  at  Oxford  last  week. 

Some  of  us  who  had  heaid  vaguely  of  the  "Pluml/ 
Plan"  were  glad  to  listen  to  Albert  Linton's  lecture 
ou  how  the  *'plan"  arose  and  at  what  stage  it  had 
arrived,  though  tlie  lecturer  went  at  such  a  tremen- 
dous pace  that  a  mere  Englishwoman  found  it  diflB- 
cult  to  keep  up  with  the  gallop. 

The  Expansion  of  Trade  in  Americ  a  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  consequent 
railway  development  from  about  1890  inaugurated 
a  system  of  private  profit  and  speculation,  versus 
the  public  service,  which  was  realised  to  be  in- 
creasingly dangerous. 

The  public  lilarm  voiced  itself  in  a  demand  for 
more  public  control,  and  large  powers  were  given 
to  a  bod  J'  entitled  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission," to  regulate  rates,  railroads  and  dividends. 

As  the  railway  companies  developed  they  recjuired 
more  capital  to  provide  the  necessary  income.  They 
might  get  it  by  the  issue  of  bonds  upon  which  in- 
terest would  have  to  be  paid,  or  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  raising  the  rates.  This  latter  plan 
appealed  most,  and  public  hostility  was  aroused. 
When  the  war  broke  out  the  companies  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  the  mobilisation,  and  in  1917 
tlu"  (joverument  took  control  under  a  Central 
Bureau. 

The  result  of  the  consolidation  was  an  increase  in 
the  traffic  of  about  40  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous saving  in  duplication  and  tlie  waste  of  "lost 
motion  ;  tor  rolling  stock,  instead  of  being  privately 
owned  by  companies  and  returned  'empty,'  found 
itself  at  home  wherever  it  was." 

Tlie  control  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturei  , 
a  great  success,  even  though  shortly  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  rise  iu  prices  and  wages,  the  rates  had 
to  be  raised. 

In  the  Spring  of  1919  it  became  clear  that  owing 
to  the  incicase  of  prices  the  industry  could  not  be 
conducted  satisfai-torily  without  some  sort  of  re- 
arrangement, and  organised  Labour  was  asked  to 
produce  a  programme.  In  three  days  the  Itailway 
Unions  presented  the  "Plumb  Plan,"  named  after 
Mr.  Plumb  who  fathered  it.  Immediately  an  out- 
burst against  the  Kussianising  of  railways  broke 
out. 

The  Plumb  Plan,  (a)  That  the  Government  should 
take  oyer  the  title  to  the  railways  by  compensation 
according  to  a  valuation  ou  a  fair  basis,  giving 
Government  bonds  iu  exchange. 

The  valuation  is  a  difficult  proposition,  as  money 
Value  has  altered  so  enormously.    Eor  iuatance,  au 


engine  bought  before  the  war  could  to-day  only  be 
l)urchase(l  at  a  greatly  increased  price.  Which 
price  is  to  rulei'  Naturally  there  exists  a  difterence 
of  millions  of  dollars  between  the  Railway  Unions' 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  railways  and  that  of  the 
companies.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Railway  Unions  desire  compensation  to  be  paid  fok 

"EVERY  HONEST  UOLLAR"  IN  THE  CONCERN. 

(b)  Control.  It  is  suggested  that  the  control 
should  be  threefold  :  One-third  in  the  hands  of  the 
"classified"  employees,  i.e.,  managers,  experts, 
higher  officials;  one-third  in  tbe  hands  of  the  "un- 
classified" employees,  i.e.,  the  working  railwaymen  ; 
and  one-third  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Government. 

In  effect  the  Plumb  Plan  is  an  effort  to  "eutei-  into 
partnership  with  the  community."  A  strong  sug- 
gestion is  being  advanced  that  there  may  be  a 
danger  of  the  "classified"  and  "unclassified" 
groups  going  to  overthrow  the  "community"  or 
Government  section,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pro- 
portionate control  should  be  one-fourth,  one-fourth, 
and  half  lespectively. 

The  idea  of  a  "community  of  conference"  as  be- 
tween the  "served"  and  the  "servants"  is  part  of 
the  essential  foundation  of  the  "plan." 

Capital  is  not  represented.  It  is  ( ousidered  that 
capital  is  a  "passive  servant  and  not  a  dominating 
factor  iu  control." 

Fears.  In  America  the  fear  of  a  bureaucracy 
prevails,  together  with  a  tear  of  "State  Socialism," 
which  always  leajjs  to  the  mind  when  any  reorganis- 
ing plan  is  attempted. 

Devolution  is  vital,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  all 
surphis  should  be  divided  between  the  trade  and  the 
community. 

The  lecturer  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  power  of  the  industry  as  against  the  com- 
munity might  turn  out  to  be  the  "fly  in  the  oint- 
ment," but  the  Plumb  Plan  has  touched  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  workers,  who  will  no  longer  work 
under  piivate  conditions.  The  return  on  capital  is 
to  be  strictly  limited,  and  tlie  capitalist  is  no  longer 
to  be  the  residuary  legatee  of  industry. 

The  Plumb  Plan  is  an  attempt  at  the  recognition 
of  human  personality. 

The  opposition  to  such  a  plan  was  organised  iu 
the  usual  way  by  Press  campaign.  The  Plumb 
Plan  still  awaits  the  public  approval.  Instead. 
America  has  handed  back  the  railways  to  private 
ownershii)  under  the  Esch-Conimins  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides a  Government  guarantee  for  stock,  watered 
and  uuwatered. 
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Bookland.  Are  the  Bolsheviks  Right  ? 


Noihiug  «o  much  ttilked  about  as  a  iiew  social 
theory,  especially  a  revolutionary  theory  that  some- 
one has  had  the  audacity  to  try  and  api)ly ;  yet  aboui 
nothiug  is  it  so  difficult  to  learo  the  truth.  Eutliu- 
siasts  laud  it  as  a  lover,  enemies  curse  it  as  a  fiend  ; 
nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  it.  We,  there- 
tore,  thank  Mr.  Postdate  fo)'  his  book  on  the  }3ol- 
shevik  theory  (The  Bolshevik  Theory,  by  11.  \V. 
Postgate;  Grant  llichauls,  7/0  net),  by  which  lie 
helps  to  liit  perhaps  the  most  vital  «ubject  of  cur- 
rent thought  from  the  fetid  atniosi)here  of  vicious 
controversy  into  the  cool  air  and  clear  light  of 
reason. 

The  author  is  very  auxiou>  to  explain — in  fact, 
we  are  told  before  we  open  the  book — that  his  book 
*'is  neither  ])io-Bolshcvik  nor  anti- Bolshevik.  It 
is  mere  exposition."  Al  Ihe  same  time  he  justly 
points  out  that  "a  certain  amount  of  intelligent 
sympathy  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a 
l)oint  of  view.  The  marks  of  some  such  sympathy 
may  be  traced  in  this  book." 

I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Postgate  is  not  justified  in 
his  claim  of  independence,  but  when  I  laid  down  his 
book  1  felt  that  he  had  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
Bolshevism,  and  that  the  spread  of  the  belief  in  the 
Bolshevist  faith — for  it  is  a  faith — would  be  the  out- 
coine  of  its  circulation.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  a 
si)irit  of  fairness,  and  the  absence  of  passion  charac- 
terise the  book  from  beginning  to  end. 

Bolshevism,  as  Mr.  Postgate  points  out,  is 
"Socialism  now";  it  thus  implies  revolution. 
Oi)posed  to  it  is  llevisionism  or  lleformism.  or  what 
we  might  call  Socialism  by  instalments.  The  book 
before  us  is  a  study  and  statement  of  the  case  for 
"Socialism  now,"  and  involves  comparisons  not 
only  with  Peformisni,  but  with  other  revolutionary 
forms,  such  as  Syndicalism  and  dift'ereut  types  of 
what  the  author  calls  industrial  pacifism. 

The  Bolshevik  case  against  Parliamentarism  is  an 
impregnable  one.  By  reason  of  their  i)ower  to  con- 
trol elections,  which  is  thens  through  their  posses- 
sion of  the  Piess,  the  Capitalists  are  safe  so  long  as 
they  can  keep  alive  belief  in  Parliai^entarism.  The 
discovery  by  the  workers  that  bourgeois  democracy 
is  not  real  democracy  will  be  fatal  to  the  capitalists. 
Mr.  Postgate  has  two  important  statements  on  the 
power  and  significance  of  the  Capitalist  Press.  The 
first  refers  to  the  achievement  of  that  Press  at  the 
last  election,  when  it  vsecured  one  of  the  greatest 
and  extrenies(  majorities  ever  heaid  of,  by  the  basest 
and  most  foolish  cries.  About  this  achievement  he 
says: 

"Tbc  iist'irjishing  tiling;,  and  the  thing  to  obseivc;  i.s  not 
tbo  fact  that  thh  was  done,  but  t]iat  it  was  done  pei  fedly 
eaj^ily  and  natiiially.  as  an  accepted  (liinj;  and  with  a.  mini 
muni  of  protest.    When  the  trade  unions  threatened  to  iiilei 
\ene  on  the  (piestion  of  tlio  Rus.><ian  war  they  weio  told 
appai  ently  l>elievied  that  they  were  in  some  way  attacking  I  lie 
democratic  will." 

T1\e  .second  passage  runs  : 

"The  Prcs.s  is  simply  a  form  of  capitali.st  enterprise,  and  ;i> 
»ueli  niu.st  inevitably  defend  capitalism  and  speak  in  term.s 


of  it.  For  Sui  iali.sts  to  comp  ete  successfully  with  a  Capitalist 
Press  is  not  mer.ely  difficult;  it  is  entirely  outside  the  ran^c 
of  possibility.  Tiie  individual  who  arrives  at  a  Socialist  uni 
look  must  do  so  in  face  of  all  the  facts,  as  stated  unanimously 
by  all  his  sources  of  information.  And  all  this  is  true,  and 
wc  ha\e  not  yet  considered  the  more  direct  means  of  pressure 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  dependent  class!"  , 

What,  then,  has  tiie  ordinary  man  to  do':'  ile 
must  eitht'r  revolt  or  .make  the  best  of  the  situation 
that  capitalism  assigns  to  him.  And  that  position 
will  probably  grow  wor.se  rather  than  better,  for  he 
is  becoming  increasingly  clas.s-conscious,  Avhich 
means  that  he  will  not  be  content  with  remaining 
where  he  is.  If  he  revolts  he  may  succeed  and  enter 
into  a  new  liberty.  Jf  he  submits  to  Parliamentar- 
ism the  cai)itailist  is  sure  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
Upon  this  latter  alternative  our  author  makes  the 
following  comments : 

"Rapidly,  and  in  s)iitc  of  trlil)  assum[5lions  that  '  the 
workers  must  win ' — idiotic  fallacy— tl'e  Capitalist  world 
under  cover  of  Pailiamentary  <lemocracy  is  drifting  into  a 
well-organised  feudalism.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
society  should  not  settle  down  into  a  capitalist  caste  system, 
V  in  which  the  autocrats  of  industry  and  swarming  gentlemen 
idlers  would  \m  support,?d  by  the  many  onslave<I.  It  is  ouly 
necessary  for  them  to  give  the  workers  in  certain  favoured 
and  essential  industries  a  ])rivilegod  position,  to  get  the  Aii- 
Force  and  othei-  unansweiable  means  of  coercion  in  their 
hands,  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  slavery  which  dyna 
mite  will  not  move. 

".So  long  as  Sociiilists  work  within  t)ie  cadres  of  bourgeois 
society,  notliing  is  prjssible  but  unessential  reforms  and  a 
measure  of  State  capitalism.  Their  succcsse.'?  will  be  limited 
by  the  ^eto  of  declining  and  effete  middle  class.  Never  can 
the  proletariat  free  itself." 

Having  thus  stated  the  case  for  a  revolution,  the 
author  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the  Bolshevik 
theory  and  method,  shows  its  historical  development, 
and  finally  compares  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  with 
other  revolutionary  theories.  All  of  which  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  well  done, 

Mr.  Postgate  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a  master  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals,  whilst  his  iiu'thod 
of  ptesentation  is  siuii>le  and  illuminating.  llis 
book  will  be  found  helpful  in  these  days  of  excite- 
ment and  confused  thinking,  and  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, have  the  eftecl  of  creating  or  stimulating 
belief  in  the  inevitability  of  a  social  revolution  in 
the  near  future.  And  certainly  it  were  better  to 
face  the  facts,  notwithstanding  that  they  point  to 
unpleasant  contdusions ;  for  in  doing  so  we  may  be 
led  to  do  some  superhuman  thing  which  will 
change  both  the  facts  and  the  conclusions. 

w.w. 


"RECONSTRUCTION." 

Readers  ol  "The  Crusatlcr"  who  «oul<l  like  t<i  bo  lietter 
informed  on  conditicms  in  Austria  and  tlu»  surroiindinji 
States,  should  write  for  a  sample  copy  of  "•Reconstruction," 
to  the  lOditor.  l*eter  .fordan  Str  27.  Vienna  XIX,  Austria. 
Tile  Editors  are  jwuilists  and  caruo.it  workers  in  the  cntlsc 
of  international  brotherhood.    It  is  printed  in  English. 
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Peace  Efforts. 


The  Student  Christian  Movement  and  the  Crisis. 

lu  response  to  our  enquiry  as  to  whether  the 
above  or<>-anisation  was  taking  any  steps  on  behalf 
of  International  Peace,  the  Secretary  wrote  as 
follows:—  ' 

17lli  August,  1920. 

Deal-  yh.  Jaiiie.i, 

In  r,eply  to  your  letter  regarding  the  present  Rus.sian  rn'sis, 
I  have  W  say  : — 

1.  Tliat  as  the  .Student  Movement  is  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  during  tlie  vacation  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  take  any 
concertied  action,  especially  during  the  month  of  August,  and 

2.  That  in  any  case  the  Student  .Movement  being  a  Ixtdy 
whose  members  are  mostly  in  statu  pupillari  it  is  not  proper 
for  it  to  make  pronouncements  on  public  questions. 

I  would  add  that  the  Student  C'liristian  Movement  i.s  a  con- 
i^tituetit  part  of  the  World's  Student  Chri.stian  Federation, 
wliiih  has  just  hold  a  meeting  in  Switzerland,  at  wliich  37 
nations,  including  all  the  belliger.ent  iiations,  were  represented. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  l)ody  of  pers-on.s  comprising  not  only 
pacifists  but  those  who  took  part  in  the  war  on  both  sides, 
lias  yet  gone  so  far  along  tlte  path  of  International  inidei-stand- 
ing  as  the  Student  .Mo\ement. — Yours  very  truly, 

W.  PATON. 


A  similar  enf^uiry  addressed  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Baptist  Union  elicited  this  reply :  — 

August  17lh,  1920. 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Janus. 

D«ar  Sir, — The  R-ev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  D.D.,  is  away  on  his 
holiday  now,  and  will  not  be  back  until  the  middle  of  Sp|i- 
tember.  As  he  is  far  from  well,  we  are  not  troubling  him 
with  busines.s  matters,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  submit  your 
letter  to  him  till  he  returns. — Believe  me,  youi-s  faithfully, 

A.  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 


Another  Message. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  T.  TMiondda 
Williams,  B.A.,  was  received  too  late  for  publication 
in  our  last  issue  :  — 

I  rejoice  greatly  in  the  .solidarity  of  the  Labour  movement 
agaiji.st  war  on  Soviet  Russia.  Our  policy  in  Russia,  has  been 
wrong  from  the  day  we  refu.<ed  tlie  Stockholm  Conference 
proposal.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  e.\ample  of  British  Ljibour 
will  be  followed  in  all  countries.  The  workeis  of  the  woild 
have  got  the  peace  or  war  issue  in  their  own  hands  if  only 
they  will  combine.  Hitherto  they  have  been  amazingly  willing 
to  be  pawns  iu  the  gani/>  of  tiie  war  niaker.s.  Tlie  meeting 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Au-ust  13th,  was  to  me  the  most  deeply 
religious  that  I  have  attended  for  many  a  day.  though  not  a 
word  was  said  about  religion.  The  .singing  of  tlic  "Intel  ■ 
iiationale"  instead  of  the  National  .\iitliem  is  prophetic  of  tlie 
time  when  we  shall  emerge  from  narrow  nationalism  into  the 
wider  consciou.snest;  of  iiunianity. 


Mrs.  Oespard. 

Mrs.  Dcspard  scuds  the  following  messugo  to 
"Crusader"  readers:  — 

THE  WAR  CLOUD. 

Tlieif!  is  nothing  new  in  the  present  crisi.s.  Ovov  and  over 
again  in  our  late  liistory  tlio  fame,  sort  of  thing  has  hapjiened. 
Incidents  have    come  to   pass,  imminently    threatening  the 


peace  of  tli.c  woilcl.  Sunirlinies  the  nKii:tcn  has  pa.ssed;  on 
iilhei-  occ;Lsiuiis  llicrc  Iih.s  followed  a  siiiall  wnf,  which  has  left 
behind  it  bitter  meniorie.s  that  in  their  accumulated  ma:-:.s, 
make  for  hatred,  fear  and  gen,cral  suspicion.  And  this,  with 
ii  certain  degree  accounts  foi'  tlie  piteous  helplessness  of  the 
peoples  in  1914  when  thic  war  cloud.s  burst  in  devastating 
iury . 

That  which  distinguishes  liio  piepciil  iiieiiace— the  Entente's 
attitude  towards  Russia— is  th;it  the  workers  of  this  country 
for  the  first  time  in  our  political  history,  have  tak<;ii  the 
business  into  their  own  bands.  War  shall  not  be.  Xo  help 
whatever,  either  in  money,  nninitiaiis,  or  ecjuipment  shall  Im 
given  to  the  aggressors'.  Tiiey,  the  people-- producers, 
mechanics,  org^iisers,  fightfTs — refu.se  to  enter  again  into  the 
l>a^!0  trade  of  war.  And  sinvp,  without  them  tlic  war  trade 
cannot  be  carried  (jii  at  aJl ;  sincf  moreover  tlie  workers  of 
other  nations  are  taking  up  a  similar  course  of  action,  we  may 
\eiiturc  to  hope  that  the  present  crisis  is  o\ei'. 

We  must  not  be  loo  sure.  T'liLil  our  Cojverunieiit  ttikes  a  de- 
finite stfliid,  until  )ie;ue  is  made  with  Russia,  until  adven- 
turers like  V,  raiigel  and  his  jjredecessor.s  are  compelled  to 
understand  that  no  help  or  even  countenance  will  be  given  to 
them  by  (licat  Britain,  we  cannot  be  siiid  to  be  standing  on 
sure  ground. 

We  rejoice,  noiie  (he  less,  llial  so  line  a  depart  lire  has  been 
made.  The  formation  of  the  Couiuils  of  Action,  may.  aiirl  1 
believe,  will  mean  much  for  the  woild.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  his  adherents  say  \ehemently  that  the  course  pursiie<l  by 
Labour  is  uiicoustitutiuiial.  On  that  theory  a  man  .should 
allow  an  incendiary  to  .set  fire  to  his  Imuse  while  he  was  hunt- 
ing high  and  low  for  a  policeman. 

Our  house  of  life/ — the  future — we  are  trying  tu  make  fair 
and  happy  for  our  i^iildren,  is  too  dear  io  our  hearts  foi-  u.s 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deafened  by  sophistries  so  blinded  by 
illusions.  Through  the  mists  with  which  our  psendo  statesmen 
would  surround  us,  the  light  of  reality  is  shining.  We  go 
out,  in  full  assurance,  to  meet  it. 

C.  DESPARD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOO  OLD  AT  31  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Dear  Friend, 

1  iini  in  full  Kyni)iHtliy  with  the  aims  aiifl  objects  of  the 
Fellowshi}!  and  until  quite  recently  I  was  a  member,  blit  re- 
signed from  meiiiheiship  seeing  that  I  was  rpiite  unable  to  attend 
ireetiiigs,  etc..  in  furtherance  of  tlie  principles. 

■riirough  the  cuim'  of  war  I  lost  a  fairly  conifoi-tablc  situation 
as  clerk. 

For  the  ]3ast  two  years  I  have  had  a  few  elerical  position,-  of 
a  tem|iorary  nature,  sometimes  with  very  unfeeling  ana  un- 
principled employers  or  superiors,  with  the  ro^siilt  that  to-da\ 
my  health  of  body  and  brain  is  impaired. 

A^aiii  having  to  leave  a  situation  I  applied  at  a  railway 
station  for  a  post  this  week,  clerical  or  manual,  'i'he  oflicial 
informed  me  that  it  would  only  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a 
position  as  a  jmrter.  1  was  accepting  such  a  position  thinking 
1  (■^lild 'just  manage  to  carry  on  till  things  became  brighter  and 
that  my  overworked  brain  would  fin<l  a  liltlc  repose,  when  in- 
forming him  of  my  age  being  34  he  said  that  I  was  too  i>ld  as 
persons  over  30  years  fif  ago  were  not  engaged  and  show^ed  mo 
printed  matter  to  that  effccl. 

My  objc<t  in  wiiting  these,  few  lines  is  to  acquainl  meDiliers 
and  friends  of  the  Fellowship,  who  are  railway  shareholders, 
with  the  fact  that  railway  companies  in  general  refu.sc  to  cmplox' 
a  man  after  30  years  of  age— even  in  unskilled  work — which  is 
a  denial  of  the  right  to  live,  and  1  trust  they  will  u.se  whatev<'r 
iiiflueiice  they  have  to  try  in  rectify  this  unjust  law. — Yours 
\ei  v  sincerelv, 

(Signed)   WALTER  H.    BRO  VDUENT. 

19  Cluny  Street  .  Cheetham,'  Manchester. 
August  7.  1920. 
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A  Moulder  of  Men. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT. 


Ben's  curliest  inemoiy  was  tliat  of  being  laughed 
at  for  lii.s  craving  to  see  the  sea.  lie  was  one  of  a 
large  family,  and  his  fatlier,  a  jjotter,  had  more  tlian 
lie  could  nmnage  to  secure  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life.  A  visit  to  the  coast  was  an  unheard-of 
luxury  in  those  days.  Yet  the  boy  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  for  a  while  than  the  sailing  of  ships, 
and  waves  breaking  on  the  shore.  He  dreamed  of 
them  at  night. 

The  phase  })assed.  , 
One  day  in  his  early  teens  he  discovered  Miltou. 
His  absorption  in  "Paiadise  Lost,"  like  his  dreams 
of  the  ocean,  was  the  occasion  of  muclT  ridicule. 

Such  tastes  in  a  child  no  one  in  had  ever 

known.  But  laughtci  did  not  trouble  Ben.  He 
had  discovered  a  new  world.  He  was  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avaiice  in  tlie  wealth  that  imagina- 
tion wins.    What  jnatlej  ed  a  few  jests  P 

But  the  pressure  of  liis  daily  labour  on  his  grow- 
ing mind  was  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  The 
long  liours  (almost  forbidding  ilie  luxury  of  read- 
ing), ihe  coarseness  of  his  companions,  the  petty 
, tyranny  of  foremen  dulled  the  edge  of  his  sensitive 
nature.  His  dieams  became  less  fre(|uent.  It  was 
like  the  sh)w  extinciion  of  a  liglif.  He  performed 
his  tasks  nie(  hanically  like  a  draught  horse. 

Then,  once  more,  came  escape.  His  talents  as  a 
designer  were  discovered.  He  was  now  able,  in 
some  small  measure,  to  exercise  his  gifts  and  to 
translate  his  dreams  of  beauty  inio  clay  that  couhl 
be  handled  and  sliaped.  Life  became  a  new  thing 
to  him.  He  had  discovered  another  world — the 
world  of  cieative  art.  How  he  gloried  in  ilie 
capacity  to  make  things  !  It  seemed  to  him  that  lie 
had  touched  the  zenith  of  human  bliss.  {Surely 
there  could  be  nothing  greater  than  this  power  that 
had  come  to  him  of  making  beautiful  things. 

But  all  this  while  Ben's  sold  was  hungry,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.  He  stood  strangely  alone 
among  the  other  "hands,"  as  he  had  been  alone 
among  his  brothers  and  sisters.  And  a  day  (ame 
when  he  realised  that  even  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  creations  lacked  something.  It  could  not  be 
conscious  of  the  beauty  that  had  been  given  it ;  it 
could  not  love  its  creator  in  return  for  his  workman- 
ship. To  love  things  could  never  satisfy  a  het^rt 
that  was  meant  to  love  i)ersons. 

But  all  that  was  changed  when  Sadie  came.  A 
little  blue-eyed  wisp  of  a  girl — she  seemed  different 
to  the  others.  There  was  that  about  her  which  asked 
for  protection.  She  was  so  frail,  it  struck  him  as 
shameful  that  she  sliould  be  exposed  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  place  where  they  worked.  She  was  like 
one  of  his  delicate  vases.  She  needed  care,  affec- 
tion, the  strength  of  a  man's  arm. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  going 
out  of  his  way  to  see  her  home  at  nights.  It  was 
winter  and  the  streets  were  dark,  and  it  w-as  not 
safe,  he  told  himself,  for  her  to  go  alone.  Then 
came  the  s})nng  days  and,  sometimes,  on  a  Sunday, 
they  passed  together  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 


Five  Towns  and  trod  the  quietness  of  country  roads 
and  saw  fields  yellow  with  l)utter(;ups  and  old 
thatched  cottages — things  that  mad^;  Ben's  heart 
glow  strangely  soft  and  tender.  Sometimes  he 
wanted  to  touch  her  hand  or  caress  her  as  he 
caressed  the  things  he  made.  Then  he  saw  her  in 
imagination  growing  up  into  womanhood,  and 
flushed  with  the  desire  to  mould  her  life  and  be 
moulded  by  her.  That  would  be  artistry  indeed  ! 
Divine  days !  Divine  dreams  !  The  heritage  of 
youth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

*         *         *  * 

The  Pottei'ies  is  not  a  good  place  in  which  to 
realise  the  dieams  of  youtli.  Ben  and  Sadie  found 
that  out.  From  the  first  days  of  their  married  life 
it  seemed  as  if  Fate  plotted' against  tliem.  The  clay 
of  their  design  broke  again  and  again  as  it  whirled 
on  the  wheel  of  time.  First  <  ame  a  spell  of  un- 
eniidoyment  with  all  its  heart-breaking  accompa)ii- 
inents.  Ben  missed  his  work,  not'  only  because  it 
meant  an  cmi)ty  exche(|ucr,  but  because  it  left  his 
mind  inactive.  In  the  middle  of  it  all  was  born 
thcii'  first  child,  and  Sadie  was  left,  when  the  tide 
of  pain  and  weakness  receded,  a  limp  and  {;olourless 
thing.  The  world  was  so  big  and  rough  for  so  frail 
a  creature,  and  Ben  found  that  all  his  strength 
could  not  defend  lier  against  the  crashing  breakers 
of  misfortune. 

Employment  came  at  last.  It  was  not  the  kind 
in  wliich  he  could  renew  his  joy  in  creation.  Hard 
manual  labour  that  turned  him  once  again  into  the 
beast  of  burden  was  his  lot.  But  he  accepted  it. 
AVhat  else  could  he  doJ*  Sadie's  life  was  at  stake. 
He  must  sell  the  dreams  of  his  youth  if  so  be  he 
might,  in  some  measure,  realise  the  dream  of  his 
manhood  and  mould  her  into  the  woman  she  was 
meant  to  be. 

But  he  laboured  in  Aaiu.  The  monstrous  thing 
that  had  aimed  its  blow  at  his  dearest  treasure 
proved  victorious.  Its  brutal  strength  crushed  out 
Sadie's  frail  life,  and,  as  it  were,  with  ironic  ges- 
ture, flung  him   back  her  corpse. 

There  are  some  periods  in  a  man's  life  when  he 
does  not  live  ;  he  simply  goes  on  existing.  Such  a 
period  Ben.  the  dreamer,  now  entered  upon.  He 
was  no  longer  an  artist,  scarcely  a  man,  little  more 
than  a  sleejung  and  eating' animal.  The  child  just 
kept  alive  in  him  a  flicker  of  human  life. 

Tlie  awakening  came  to  him  as  it  has  come — 
thank  God ! — to  many  another.  He  listened  one 
night,  beneath  a  gas  lamp,  to  a  Socialist  speaker. 
And  as  he  listened  he  understood  more  clearly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before  the  nature  of  the  Monster 
that  had  robbed  him  of  life  and  love.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  alone.  That  the  uncouthness  of  lii» 
mates,  the  brutishness  that  had  won  his  scorn,  was 
due  to  the  same  cause.  And  he  began  to  see,  too, 
the  changes  that  might  be  made,  the  new  world  that 
(Continued  on  Page  13). 
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Our  Empty  Churches. 


The  followino-  is  froui  an  amended  version  ot  an 
article,  in  the  form  ot  an  undelivered  a(Uhe.ss,  by 
T.  T.  Faithful,  which  api)eared  recently  in  the 
"Suifolk  and  Essex  Free  Press":  — 

We,  of  the  Church  Coiini-il  of  this  parish,  havfi  decided  lo 
<lisiiiss  to-night  tlie  problem  of  eniply  chinvhe.s.  1  am  a>varH 
that  many  of  you  consider  that  tlie  fault  in  our  own  case  lies 
with  tlie  rector,  that  if  we  had  sonifone  who  could  preach  a 
(Hfferent  sort  of  sermon  the  church  would  fill  as  it  did  in  the 
in'neties  of  the  last  century.  I  believie,  however,  that  you  are 
wrony;.  The  young  men  and  women  of  tlie  town  do  not  go  to 
church,  and  we  must  make  far  more  fundamental  changes  if 
we  are  to  interest  the  new  generation. 

When  you  c^me  to  think  of  it,  th,e  eight  or  ten  ministers  of 
all  denominations  in  the  town  represent  all  t.vpes  of  preai  her, 
and  if  it  were  a  matter  of  being  suited  with  some  particular 
i^tyle  of  sermon,  everyone  would  go  somewhere.  No,  my  f i  ii'iids, 
ilie  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  various,  tind  iriuir  rector  wei'e  an 
apostle,  prophet,  or  evangeli.st,  instead  of  being  a  pastor,  the 
larger  number  of  people  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  get  tired 
of  his  teaching.  I  could  take  you  to  a  church  where  the  priett 
in  chargu  is  an  evang.elist  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  He  would 
stir  you  in  a  wonderful  manner,  yet  his  congregation  would  gi\e 
niucli  they  value  to  have  him  removed.  I  could  take  you  to 
anotli^r  where  the  priest  in  charge  is  a  pr(/pliet  :  his  flock, 
except  a  Select  few,  are  sick  of  his  teaching,  and  his  uninisine.^s- 
like  behaviour  in  ordinary  niatter.s  of  life  jar  the  nerves  of  the' 
commercial  and  business  members.  I  could  take  you  to  other 
churches  whev/.^  llie  ministers,  being  paslors,  perform  as  far  as 
i.s  physically  possible  their  pastoral  duties,  but  where  the  con- 
gregations languish  for  the  i'ooil  wliicli  ran  only  be  supijlied  by 
a  prophet  or  .:\ angelLst. 

In  all  these  churches  you  would  find  the  spiritual  teaching 
erratic  and  one-sided  and  the  w'ork  of  the  parish  tiisjiiiiited 
owing  to  the  want  at  the  head  of  things  of  a  man  with  the 
apostoliw  gift  of  authority. 

Lastly,  I  fould  take  you  to  churches  where  the  priests  are 
thoroughly  trained  professional  men,  trained  from  their  youth 
up  for  this  office,  with  their  own  particular  gift  not  developed 
as  it  should  be,  but  subdued  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  out  what  it  is.  In  fact,  they  are  thoroughly  efficient 
machines,  as  efficient  in  their  way  as  were  the  Jewish  priests 
when  our  Lord  came  to  show  them  the  way. 

I  realise  that  many  of  you  do  not  read  anytliing  more  than  a 
daily  or  weekly  paper;  so  still  look  to  the  weekly  sermons  as 
your  chief  .source  of  instruction.  But  the  younger  generation 
are  reading  more  and  thinking  more,  and  what  has  satisfied  you 
living  at  the  tail  end  of  the  comnieicial  age  is  not  lenuugli  to 
.satisfy  them. 

F(jr  centuries  Christians  throughout  the  world  have  been  satis- 
fied with  "one  man  shows";  or  if  we  have  not  been  .«atis(ied 
with  the  "one  man  shows"  offered  by  the  established  churches, 
we  have  grouped  ourselves  together  and  set  up  "one  man  shows" 
of  a  kind  which  appealed  to  ns. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  must  be  ended.  Not  until  we  have 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  in  place  of  the  Chuich  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Wesley,  the  Church  of  Ebenezer,  and 
the  Italian  ('hurcli,  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  overpower  the 
force.*  rjf  evil. 

Take  now  our  own  town.  Imagine  eight  of  our  places  of  wor- 
ship closed,  and  imagine  iCach  of  the  other  five  well  supplied 
with  ministers.  N(jw,  for  tlie  moment  think  of  one  only  (shall 
we  .say)  of  St.  Rede's.  Let  me  carry  you  forward  some  year,«. 
There"  are  s<'Vfen  priests  there  now.  Let  us  go  in  quietly  at  11 
o'clock  Eucharist.  The  rector,  or  ruling  priest,  has,  of  course, 
been  chosen  because  he  is  a  deep  and  clear  thinker,  a  mail  who 
can  speak  with  antlioritv.  Yes,  it  is  .\fr.  Blown  who  was  the 
mini.ster  at  ihe  old  Presbyterian  Chcrrli  :  he  has  been  ordained 
priest.  -Sitting  next  to  him  is  a  Pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
solicitor,  yes,  he  is  a  prie.st,  too,  not  paid,  of  course.  The 
■pongreiration,  though  they  give  liber  allv,  cannot  pay  more  than 
two  whole-time  men.  Exactly  opposite  sits  Mr.  Harris,  the 
man  who  was  rector  when  the  changes  were  made.  He  is  the 
prophet,  though  he  is  not  rector  now  ;  he  is  adequately  provided 
for  the  happiness  which  has  come  into  that  man's  life  when 
first  the  deacons  took  over  the  whole  of  the  finaifcial  burden 
of  the  parish,  and  then  he  was  freed  from  responsibility  by  the 


appointment  of  Mr.  Brown.  He  only  preaches  about  once  a 
month  now,  but  he  occa.sionally  .speaks  a  few  words  of  prophecy, 
and  he  helps  many  of  the  congregation  by  his  individual  ex- 
planation to  those  vvho  go  to  hint  for  h,elp.  Next  Lo  him  sits 
the  Evangeli.st.  He  was  a  Salvation  Army  'cai^tain.  He  only 
jireaclies  at  St.  Bede's  about  once  a  quarter,  but  he  visits  a  lot 
of  churches  in  the  district  which  have  no  Evangelist  amongst 
their  .staff  of  priests.  The  other  priests  are  pastors  :  some  of 
thfMn  you  must  have  known  as  young  men.  They  are  all  either 
in  employment  or  in  business  in  the  district.  They  have  each 
been  in  the  diocesan  .school,  and  ai©  -still  studying  under  the 
rector  and  by  means  of  correspoiideii'ce  classes.  You  will  under- 
stand that  as  the  work  is  divided  up,  none  of  the  priests  are 
over-worked.  Furthei',  as  they  were  chosen  for  their  gifts, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  intensive  training  which  used  to  be 
given  to  young  men  caught  young  for  the  ministry  and  given  a 
super-training  in  order  to  try  and  make  them  everything  to 
(everybody.  Those  other  seven  on  the  lower  bench.  No,  they 
are  not  part  of  the  choir ;  there  is  not  room  in  the  chancel  for 
the  choir  now.  They  are  the  deacons.  On  the  other  sid^e  of 
the  chancel  sit  the  deaconesses.  They  are  elected  to  the  office 
by  the  Church  Council.  Occasionally  they  become  priests,  but 
you  must  understand  that  the  diaconate  is  not  now  just  a  pro- 
bationary period  for  the  priesthood  as  it  used  to  be;  it  is  a 
separate  office  to  which  men  are  ordained.  They  are  responsible 
for  all  the  finance  of  the  church,  inn  the  church  institute,  and 
assist  those  who  desir,e  it  with  advice  on  worldly  matters.  You 
will  noti<'e  how  full  the  church  is,  almost  as  full  as  it  used  to 
be  at  the  harvest  festival.  If  we  remain  you  will  see  nearly  all, 
except  the  smaller  children,  will  go  up  and  receive  the  bread 
and  wine.  They  realise  that  the  service  has  its  corporate  as  well 
as  its  individual  side,  and  only  a  few  turn  out  for  the  early 
service.  Why  should  they  on  the  day  of  rest  ?  Have  there  been 
any  changes  in  diKtrine?  No.  only  reinterpretations  of  old 
truths.  Of  course  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  19th 
century  made  restatement  essential,  but  the  Godhead  of  the 
Master  remains  as  the  fundamental  truth  unimpaired,  and  it 
is  His  Spirit  which  has  guided  the  formerly  warring  sects  to 
form  His  perfect  body,  and  leads  us  .still. 


(Continued  from  Page  12). 

could  be  crea'ted,  the  finer  manhood  and  woman- 
hood that  might  be  built  up.  The  wind  blew  merci- 
les.sly  round  the  corner  of  the  street.  Ribald  .songs 
came  from  a  "pub"  over  the  way.  The  .speaker'had 
descended  from  his  improvised  platform  and  was 
talking  with  "comrades."  But  Ben  was  not  con- 
scious of  these  things.  The  flame  of  the  artist  was 
burning  up  his  very  soul.  He  had  seen  a  great 
creative  work  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  would  have 
to  do  in  the  days  to  come.  Something  like  the  joy 
and  freedom  of  those  far-off  spring  mornings  came 
back  to  him.  He  would  be  a  moulder  of  men. 
-*         »         *  * 

At  first  the  artist  iri  him  was  repelled  by  the 
sordidness  of  the  material  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Wage-.staudards,  Trade  Union  rules,  econo- 
mic laws,  the  class-struggle,  the  proletarian 
revolution — the  very  phrases  grated  on  his  ears. 
But  the  artistic  temperament  was  fast  becoming-  the 
arti.stic  purpose.  The  discipline  of  thought  wa.-i 
l)eing  added  to  the  sensitiveness  of  feeling.  This 
idea  of  moulding  a  world  and  creating  a  new  type 
of  humanity  was  awakening  depths  of  artistry  he 
had  not  realised  in  himself  before.  He  who  had 
once  rejoiced  in  the  fa.shioning  of  vases  set  himself 
now  to  fa.shion  men.  He  who  had  once  taken  into 
his  hands  the  life  ot  one  woman  took  up  now,  with 
infinite  tenderness,  the  broken  clay  of  our  marred 
and  distorted  humanity. 
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OPEN-AIR  MEETINGS  IN  DORSETSHIRE. 

Tlic  fiilliu.siasm  i.f  sniiw  "I  "ni'  opfii-nir  >|jiyikiT.s  .s('pnit<  to  be 
iiii'xliantitiliU^  '  This  is  sliown  by  (.',  Piiiil  (Uiddou — surely  nv 
iiowtuHt  till  his  cntlmsiusfn  and  };ift  uf  eittliusing  othrrs — who 
(liiriiig  his  ti'tt  (iiiys  in  Swanai;*'  hild  si'veii,  if  imt  more,  open- 
air  meet  ill ^.s. 

On  S;itiirda.v,  xVii;4ii.sl  7tli.  he  spoke  at  the  I'^'iil  l.h.V.  ineet- 
ill;;,  liavin;;  airaii;;ed  to  du  so  previously.  N'hc  iirincijial  siihjci't 
that  iii^i'ht  was  lii-hinil. 

On  Sunday  vveuinii,  AuLj,u>il  Btii,  he  s|)ol<c  ■'olf  liis  own 
for  more  than  au  liour  and  a  iialf  in  the  pomiiiL;  rain.  T)ie 
h.eavy  showei'  prol)ahly  kept  many  peo))le  indoors,  who  otlier- 
wistt"  would  have  been  there.     .Most  of  tliose  who  were  present 
sliowed  their  keenne.ss  by  remaining  to  the  ,end  of  the  meeting;. 

One  fell  at  that  meeting  that  the  majority  of  those  present 
were  ".seekers  of  the  light,"  and  were  eager  to  listen  to  iinyoiie 
who  has  ii  vision  of  what  the  world  might  be,  and  who  is  will- 
ing to  share  tiiat  vision  with  them.  Xo  doubt  there  are  erowds 
of  men  and  wtJinen  to  be  found  everywhere  to  day  eager  to  listen 
to  our  me.ssage,  liciite  the  necessity  of  going  out  into  the  high 
wavs  and  bvwavs.  and  sharing  our  vision  and  revealing  our 
liuht. 

On  the  fojlowiug  Tues<iay,  Thursday  and  Kriday  evenings, 
Paul  CUiddon  again  spoke  ii'oiii  tlie  I.L.P.  platform.  Each  sue- 
eeeding  mecliiig  attracted  larger  erowds.  and  on  Friday  there 
\\ere  belwein  two  and  three  iuindicd  eager  listeners  when  he 
spoke  of  the  staiul  Lalmur  in  ihi.-i  inuulry  was  taking  in  regard 
to  Hus.sia. 

After  speaking  and  answering  questions  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  .lialf  the  speaker  was  asked  "what  he  had  done  during 
the  war."  On  learning  that  he  had  been  a  CO.  the  crowd  be- 
eunie  somewhat  rowdy,  and  one  rough  fellow  showed  .signs  of 
using  physical  force  to  remove  him,  but  the  indif'ferem-e  and 
courage  of  J'aul  (.Jliddon,  as  he  calmly  showed  them  that  tlie 
w-ay  of  abolishing  war.  was  not  by  might,  but  by  enthroning  the 
Prince  of  I'eace,  liad  a  great  effect  upon  that  noisy  crowd,  and 
that  pugnacious  fellow  put  on  liis  coal  again  ' 

—     '  GLADYS  OWEN. 


AT  MARBLE  ARCH. 

6.30  on  an  August  evening  !  The  Park  is  thronged  with  people 
enjoying  the  gentle  breeze  and  the  mellow  sunshine.  All  the 
seat.s  are  taken  and  (piantitie.s  of  leisurely  folk  crowd  round  the 
various  speakers.  Here  is  a  fresh  meeting  abmit  t-o  begin.  A 
stand  is  put  up  with  a  copy  of  "The  Crusader"  fastened  in  from 
of  it.  Several  ])eoi)le  who  liave  been  hanging  round  waitiug  for 
this  brighten  up,  and  they  are  joined  by  a  few  stragglers. 

The  meeting  begins.  The  people  come  nearer  and  tlieir  num- 
bera  swell.  One  recogni.ses  a  good  many  faces  from  previous 
evenings.  Everyone  seems  inleiesled.  On  some  faces,  to  begin 
with,  there  "is  a  slightly  annised  expressiim  which  seems  to  mean 
—"I  may  as  well  hear  what  they'\e  got  to  say  anyhow!"— 
"Dreamers,  dreamers!"  mutters  a  woman  with  a  white  dis- 
illusioned face. — The  "dreamers"  keep  on,  delivering  their  mes- 
sage afid  the  crowd  swells,  pressing  closer  and  closer.  The 
space  in  frotit  of  liie  stand  is  now  hardly  bigger  than  the  living- 
roimi  in  an  Ea.st  End  home,  and  the  people  are  packed  maybe 
20  deep.  The  slightly  amused  e.^pi-ession-has  fad.ed.  AH  the 
faces  express  deepest  ab.sorption.  Occasionally  someone  ui*ttej|s  / 
"Hear,  hear."  but  mostly  there  is  silence. 

The'  meeting  has  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
there  is  no  space  at  all  now  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  the  crowd 
is  bi"g«r  than  ever.  It  is  getting  chilly,  but  Ibey  ^eem  in  no 
hunylo  depart.  On  either  side  of  ua  thwe  is  enthiusiastic  f-inging 
of  hymns  in  shrill  voices.  It  is  hard  to  speak  against  it, — bui 
still  the  questions  are  coming  in.  Some  of  the  crowd,  in  e^trer 
little  knots,  are  arguing  out  vaiious  pninUs  on  their  own.  The 
expressions  of  approval  are  growing  in  volume.  They  are  quite 
sure  o£  One  thing— that  they  want  no  more  w.ir ' 

"You've  read  the  Bible,  mi.ss,  1  presume?"  demands  a  sour- 
faced  man  .in  the  crowd.  "So  you  know  that  nothing,  even  in 
tliis  war.  was  more  bloodtliir.sly  and  savage  than  what  Bible 
people  did  in  the  time  of  Jo.shua."  What  a  splendid  opening 
for  a  Bible  lecture,  on  fliglier  Criticism  to  »  crowd  of  600  eager 
iiateners!     "You  talk  a  lot  about  bivtherhnod  '    What  about 


si.sterliood  ? '  remarks  a  woman.  "Get  along  with  you.  He's 
all  right  I"  answers  tlie  crowd.  "Yon  sliut  up,  I  didn't  ask  yon  !" 
replies  the  woman,  "Tliis  ytmng  man  understands  me."  "Then 
I'm  the  only  one  who  does,"  the  speaker  remarks  sotto  voce, 
annoyed.  "Ain't  thai  enough  for  you?"  "He  went  to  prison  for 
women's  suffrage.  She  still  interiiipts,  and  the  crowd  is 
annoyed.  "Ain't  that  enough  for  you."  "He  went  to  prison  for 
you  !"  they  shout.  "\o  man  went  to  prison  for  me,"  answer.-* 
the  woman,  "I  went  for  myself!"  But  the  crowd  is  too  in- 
terested in  the  rest  to  heed  her.  "1  <lid  that  too,"  mutters  the 
speaker,  and  turns  to  answer  more  questions. 

Nine  o'clock  I  It  is  almost  dark  I  "This  must  be  the  last 
(pieslioii,"  says  the  .speaker. 

The  starul  is  ijut  away,  but  the  crowd  does  not  go.  They  are 
still  arguing  and  discussing  their  own,  and  several  come  up 
to  jnit  yet  fuitlier  questions.  'l"he  arguments  seem  interminable, 
but  the  cit^wd  dwindles  gradually,  and  at  last  it  is  possilile  fo 
get  away. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

AISTUIA  (HILDRENS  (.AUDEN  I'ARTV.— We  are 
arranging  a  garden  party  for  the  seventy  chiUlren  who  have  been 
brought  to  London  from  Vienna  under  tlie  Cliildren's  Hospitality 
Si'lieme.  as  we  are  mo.st  anxious  that  our  members  ghould  have 
an  opportunity  <if  meeting  the  children  and  their  hostesses,  and 
that  the  children  themselves  should  have  a  re  union.  We  have 
\ery  kindly  been  lent  the  garden  of  Westfield  College,  Kidder- 
pore  .\\eniie,  Ham[)stead,  for  Saturday,  Sept.  4th,  from  3  to 
6.30  p.m.  We  aie  in\iting  all  the  children  and  their  hoste.ssea 
as  our  guests  ajid.  as  this  will  involve  rathei'  heavy  expenses, 
we  would  appeal  for  promises  of  help  in  the  refreshments  and 
for  gifts  of  nicjuey.  It  will  greatly  a.ssist  the  work  of  organisa- 
tion if  all  who  can  aid  us  in  either  direction  will  write  imme- 
diately. There  will  be  a  short  address  by  Beatrice  Hoystead  on 
londitions  in  Vienna,  while  a  children's  entertainment  is  also 
lieing  ai  ranged.  Tickets  for  £duits  2s.,  for  children  under  14 
Is.  6d.  AU  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed 
to  .Miss  E.  Quarmby  at  this  office. 

EIGHT  DAY  MISSIONS  are  to  be  held  in  different  parts  of 
London  during  September  in  connection  with  th«  open-air  work. 
We  are  ti-ying  to  arrange  these  more  especially  in  places  where 
in-<loor  work  is  to  be  carried  on  during  the  w  inter.  If  any  friends 
would  care  to  have  one  arranged  in  their  own  locality  and  could 
assist  in  organisation  w©  should  be  glad  to  see  whether  this  could 
I  e  done. 

OPEN  AIR  .MISSION.— FRIDAY,  Aug.  27  :— At  6.30  p.m., 
.Marble  Arch:  Alfred  Cordell,  H.  W.  Green,  \V.  H.  Hancwk ; 
at  8  p.m.,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SIJN- 
I).\Y,  29  : — .\t  noon,  Leytonstone,  'ITie  Green  Man  :  Muriel 
Lester,  Dorothie  Str.evens;  at  3.30,  Hampstead,  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  :  Dorothie  Strevens,  Basil  Tritton.  MONDAY,  30  :— 'At 
8,  Levtonstone,  'Ihe  Green  ^lan  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen.  TUESDAY,  31  :—  At  6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  Alfred 
Coi-dell,  Dorothie  Strevens ;  at  8,  Clapton,  corner  of  Kenninghall 
Road  and  Upper  Clapton  Road  :  H.  W.  Green,  Basil  Tritton ; 
at  8  p.m.,  ForeJ<t  (iate.  outside  G.E.R.  station  :  W.  H.  Hancock, 
E.  Oakes!  WEDNESDAY.  Sept.  1  :— Af  8  p.m.,  Catford,  near 
■l  own  Hall  :  Horace  Fuller,  W.  H.  Hancock.  THURSDAY,  2  :— 
At  6.30.  Marble  Arch  :  E.  Aicock  Rush,  Dorothie  Strevens;  at 
8,  Kentish  Town  :  J.  B.  Lief,  Rev.  Lewis  Maclachlan,  Basil 
Tritton.  FRIDAY.  3  :— At  6.30.  .Marble  Arch  :  Alfred  Cordell, 
Winifred  Wood ;  at  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Rev.  R.  VV. 
Sorensen. 

C.  PAI'L  GUDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship. 


Particulart  about  the  C.C.F.  may  bt  had  on 
jipplieation  to  the  Vellowthip  Organitsr, 
C/irittian  Commonwealth  Felioicthip,  23,  llride 
Dine,  London,  A'.CA.,  enclosin'j  ttamped 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimvm  annual 
subscriptions  for  new  members  is  Is.  td.  it 
is  fellowship  Jor  all  who  eanj  to  send  more 
lAan  the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  liadges, 
fendants,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is,  each. 
Pontage  2d. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
core  of  FelloTCship  Organiser,  Christian  Commoi.wealth 
fellowship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.H.  Put  your  number 
and  initialt  on  left-hand  top  corner  of  envelope. 

*  The  Spectacles  We  Use. 

!i  may  bo  llio  weather,  or  it  may  be  our  stale  of 
iltli.    In  England  botli  factors  probably  have  to 
taken  into  account.    But  we  all  know  what  il 
to  wake  up  one  morning-  to  find  the  world  quite 
Jelightfully  clieerful  place  to  live  in,  and  every 
person  we  meet  made  in  a  friendly  mould.  The 
next  day  it  rains,  or  we  have  a  headache — and  all 
is  changed.    There  are  a  few  people  with  whom  this 
expectation  of  kindliness  from  the  world  is  a  more 
or  less  permanent  attitude  of  mind.    And  they  get 
something  out  of  life  that  we  others  only  dream  of. 
jldsten  to  this  story  of  one  wlio  has  travelled  lialf 
across  (he  world:  — 

The  International. 

"1  met  him  on  the  cars  between  Niagara  and 
Jersey  City.  I  had  been  badly  smashed  and  was 
convalescent — a  lad  returning  home  to  England  and 
mother,  to  get  fixed  up.  We  were  passing  over 
'he  bridge  of  the  Portage  Falls.      He  was  a  big 

iscular  fellow,  to  all  appeavaiice  a  'commercial," 
us  face  so  masked  in  furrows  and  grisly  hair  that 
|I  had  not  noticed  he  had  watched  me.    Anyhow,  he 

me  (o  me  and  said:  'Ivaddie,  have  you  .seen  the 

iiiibowr''  Together  we  stood  and  watched  that 
Kiorious  lialo  above  the  falling  water.  But  what 
I  remember  most  was  the  change  in  the  face  of  this 
'International' — the  sun  came  out  with  the  mao-ie 

ird  'Laddie.' 
met  him  again  after  midnight.    Kaining  and 
d  it  was,  in  New  York  City,    lie  stood  beside 
me,  a  lad  of  my  own  age,  quick,  cute,  shabby  to  a 
Jegree.    In  less  time  tiian  it  takes  to  tell,  he  had 
taken  my  bearings;  he  told  me  the  boat  was  laid 
up  for  a  time.    It  made  no  dii¥erence  to  him  when 
he  knew,  that  I  had  made  no  provi.sion  for  the  boat 
ng  'laid  up. '    He  insisted  on  my  going  home  with 
an,  and  that  night  I  made  my 'first  acquaintance 
ivith  a  wiudowless  loom  in  a  New  York  slum.  To- 
•ther  we  visited  the  shipping  office  to  secure  the 
llar-a-day  allowance,  together  we  tjamped  New 
ik,  and  together  we  went  to  that  crowded  home. 
Ills,  with  that  wondrous  assortment  of  men;  the 
is;hcst  were  kind,  hut  the  boy  wa.s  a  perfect  imp 
kindness. 

'The  old  boat  had  bewi  patched  up  ;  and  she  was 
ling  heavily  on  liei-  fourteen  davs'  struggle  to 
'ch  Glasgow.  In  Ics.s  than  four  cLavs  the  fact 
Kcd  out  that  I  had  shipped  with  a  whole  crew  of 
itemationals,'  headed  by  the  doctor  and  two 
"Ts.  -It  seems  to  me  at  this  di.gtanco  that  there 


must  liave  been  a  coiisijiiacy  ...  I  .sat  with  a 
ginu])  of  Scotsmen.  AVc  were  steaming  up  the 
Clyde.  1  tiied  to  catch  a  familiar  woj-d ;  tiiey  were 
all  new  friends  of  mine— we  had  had  long  talks— 
but  the  nearer  we  came  to  Glasgow  the  less  intel- 
ligible was  their  language  to  me.  But  as  now  and 
(hen  one  or  the  oiher  looked  at  mc  there  was  .some- 
Hiing  in  their  eyes  that  ivminded  me  of  mother 
wj)en  I  had  hurt  myself. 

"He  was  a  porter  somcwheie  ill  (he  North.  Look- 
ing m  the  carriage  he  said  :  'Laddie,  I  should  put 
your  leg  on  the  seat  if  1  were  you.'  The  train  was 
moving  before  I  could  find  out  how  he  knew  £  had 
no  crutch  or  splint  to  betray  me.  Ueaching  London 
the  Internationals  appeared  everywhere.  A  por'^er 
^'tm,^:"^^^"'"""*'  shouled:  'l.eave  your  bag  for 
nu.,  I  11  etch  ,(.'  The  last  iiain  was  gone  at  Lon- 
•  ion  iirulge,  but  a  policeman,  with  gentle  rou'-h- 
iiess,  found  me  a  c  orner  on  a  doorstep  where  I  slept 
And  that  night  I  probed  the  depths  of  a  man's  he-irt 
—it  was  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Maker's  mind.  And 
so  this  ong^four  thousand  miles  of  kindnes.ses 
continiied.  To  mention  .so  few  among  so  many  is 
saddening,  because,  as  I  think  of  one,  others  crowd 
in.  J  have  seen  the  milk  of  human  kindness  !flow 
I'  el  owship  our  Divine  heritage,  is  the  true  and  only 
sirike-breaker— the  coming  International." 

Holiday-time,  when  we  go  on  our  travels  oives 
new  opportunities  for  meeting  the  "Liternationals"'- 
will  you  write  and  tell  us  of  youk  experience  V  We 
wsint  to  hear  froin  everyone  by  Fellowship  Day 
(October  4th). 

Fellowship  Wanted. 

H.^iVv'^'''  l^H'*"*^  kindly  write  to  0.375  (Forest 

Hall  Newcastle),  who  ha.s  beou  a  district  .uu-.se  hut  who  is 
"•^o  ,--"'/^. «n<l'ns  lite  rather  dull. 

32o/  (iAliU  Hill)-Pte.  W.  G.  Smitii-gratetullv  thanks  all 
tellows  who  helped  hun  durn,^;  the  uTu-  hv  their  letters 
He  has  lost  all  war  oone.spondonco  and  therefore  cannot 
reply  personally  to  hi.s  friends.    Ho  is  Interested  in  New 
i^nterfsted"  *°  "'""^^  similarly 

1  onf'^       tl'o  staff  of  the  "C.C.,"  will 

ho  glad  to  Jmk  with  Fellows  "who  have  not  stopped  grow- 
ing. He  IS  nittieste<l  m  courageous  thinking,  social  his- 
tory, the  drama,  and  various  other  things. 

2491  (Tessein,  Switzerland)  asks  if  London  and  Man- 
chester mendjers  mil  take  her  as  a  paying  guest  during  part 
ot  Augirst  or  September;  she  offers  a  rotum  visit  to  her 
home  in  Italian  Switzerland. 

League  of  Prayer. 

.\ll-merab€is  of.  and  sympathisers  with,  tlie  League  of  Prav^r 
are  aske<l  to  lememi^er  daily  a  Fellow  who  i..  in  t-reat  distress 
(.t  mmd  and  wh,,  has  to  make  decision.s  during  the  next  few 
<  ays  whul,  may  make  or  mar  his  oun  future  and  that  of  another 
.\tter  o.nstaut  struggles  with  temptation  and  nervous  strain' 
In*  lias  no  strength  of  liL«  own. 

Fellows  are  also  a.<:ked  to  think  of  the  whole  TCF  These 
d.-iys  are  full  of  portent  for  its  future. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

\\e  acknowledge,    with  (hanks,   tlie   followin"   annual  .sub- 
.-mptions  :— K.H.  (WilHngton.  2s.):   B.C.    (Oxted.  H.L 
(\\allh.in-Lstow,  2s.);  W.O.S.  (MUl  Hill,  5s.):  H.E.H.  (Keswick, 
•Is  );  M.I.  (Chelsea.  2s.);  G..M.  (Fore.st  Hill.  2s.  6d.);  C.J  J 
(Kirwani.  2s.  6d.);  L.W.  (.Moseley,  2s.). 

Wo  welcome  the  following  n«w  members  :— E.M  (5427  St 
•lolm-s  Wood,  Is.  6d.);  G.R.  (5429,  Winchester,  2g.j.        '  ' 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


The  Horrors  on  the  Rhine. 

TIk*  (ift;iils  ^incn  in  Mi.  E.  1).  Morel's  recently  publislied 
I)am[)lil,et  "Tlio  Hcirrors  on  tlu>  Rhine"  (IJ.D.C.  Offices,  3d.)  nre 
altuost  too  terrible  for  publication.  Yet  it  is  surely  necessary 
that  tliiC  publii'  at  home  should  know  what  (he  Allied  (tcctijiut ion 
aitually  means.    E.xposure  alone  can  cure  tliis  kind  of  evil. 

Here  are  two  passaj^es  from  the  pamphlet  itt  (piestion  (ifi 
quoted  in  "Forward"  : — 

"One  of  the  inevitable  factors  in  th«  permanent  establishment 
of  an  army  of  occupation  in  a  foreign  country  is  the  brothel. 
I'nder  the  French  occupation  the  brothel  ranks  as  a  military 
institution.  The  French  Conmiand  is  much  concerned  about  this 
institution,  and  has  impreswd  u|)on  the  C'i\ic  Authorities  of 
the  occupied  areas  outside  the  absolute  essentiality  of  settiw^c 
aside  houses  in  the  towns  for  the  purj)ose,  especially  in  tli,e  cai-e 
of  African  troops.  .Many  a  small  German  town  which  never 
boasted  a  brothel  has  been  compelled  to  set  one  up.  In  tbe  ^reat 
majority  of  cases  the  Tivic  .Authorities  of  the  town  must  pay  for 
their  upkee]) — it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  army  of  oci  upation, 
which  is  a  first  charj^e  upon  German  revenues,  and  which 
amounts  to  a  fabulous  figure.  In  some  instances  houses  are 
selected  out  of  which  the  inhabitants  nntat  needs  be  bundled 
neck  and  crop.  In  Ludwigshafen  the  inhabitants  of  th«  .selected 
hou.ses  were  turned  out  to  live  in  iiibides  in  the  school 
gymnasium.  «  «  « 

Maximilian  Harden,  the  famous  F.ditor  of  the  "Zukunff,"  has 
recently  published  a  French  .Army  Ordier  setting  out  the  regula- 
tions for  the  brothel  at  .Munchen  liladbacli  ((iasthau.sslra.sse  7). 
It  has  been  repi'oduced  in  other  German  papers,  and  in  "Le 
Popnlaire"  of  Paris.  Here  is  an  extract  from  this  document, 
which  begins  by  explaining  that  '  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
Municipal  funds'  no  more  than  two  women  are  available  to  'do 
the  work,'  and  that  they  complain  of  being  overwoiketl.  So 
the  Biigadier  General  who  sigi),ed  the  order,  moved  by  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  disorderly  scenes  which  he  alleges  to  be  taking 
place,  .elaborated  a  time-table  :  — 

Working  Days  in  the  Brothiel. — .-Ml  week-days;  on  Sundays 
the  house  is  closed. 

Maximum  Limit. — Each  woman  receives  daily  ten  men.  .  .  . 
Visiting  hours  from  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  < 

Scales  of  Charges. — For  a  quarter-of  an  hour's  visit  (includ 
ing  entering  and  leaving),  5  marks.  .  .  . 

Distribution. — The  six  week  days  are  apportioned  as  under  : 
— Monday.  1st  Battalion  of  Regiment  164;  Tue-sday.  1st  Batta 
lion  of  Regiment  169;  Wednesday,  2nd  Battalion  of  Regiment 
164;  Thursday,  2nd  Battalion  of  Regiment  169;  Friday.  3rd 
Battalion  of  Regiment  164;  Saturday,  3rd  Battalion  of  Ri  gi- 
ment  169.  .  .  .  In  each  battalion  there  will  be  delivered  on 
the  respective  days  twenty  tickets  by  the  Sergeant- .Major, 
five  for  each  company.  Men  desirous  of  visiting  the  brothel 
must  apply  for  the  ticket  which  will  give  them  priority  on 
that  day." 

Munitions  for  Poland  Still? 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  the  impression  that 
munitions  and  supplies  are  no  longer  being  sent  to  Poland  to 
u.se  against  Russia.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  workers  in  one 
country  after  another  is  revealing  case  after  case  that  givies 
the  lie  to  this  suggestion.  Only  the  other  day  came  the  news 
of  the  shiploads  of  munitions  for  Poland  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
Belgian  Government  itself  has  said  that  they  were  intended  for 
Poland.  On  ISIonday,  the  16tli  of  August,  the  day  on  which 
the  British  Prime  Minister  was  declaring  his  pacific  policy. 
Renter  reported  the  holding  up  at  Schneldiemuehl  in  Germany  of 
an  Entente  "provision"  train  en  route  for  Poland  manned  by  a 
mixed  crew  of  British  and  French  soldier*,  and  ctmtaining 
among  other  things  four  machine-guns.  On  Wednesday  the 
"Matin"  reported  the  holding  up  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  German 
railwayman  of  two  hundred  and  forty  wagon-loads  of  French 
munitions  destined  for  Poland,  and  containing  uniforms,  rifles, 
ammunition,  armoured  cars,  portions  of  tanks  and  provision.s. 
How  much  longer  can  the  pretence  of  a  pacific  policy  be  main- 
tained?— Labour  News  Service. 


The  Churches  and  the  Crisis. 

Philip  Snovvden  wiitfs  in  the  "Ijabour  Leader  "  : — In  lit 
critical  times  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing,  whe^ 
the  issue  of  peace  and  war  trembled  in  the  Iwlance,  the  Cln  istiai 
Churches,  as  usual,  have  been  too  cowardly  to  make  thei 
\oiies  heard  on  behalf  of  peace.  Their  silence  has  been  brokei 
only  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  i)fficials  of  the  Fre 
(  lunch  Council,  which  for  pusillanimity  is  w<jrthy  of  the  recor* 
of  this  organisation  as  the  expression  of  the  Nonionfmmist  con 
science.  It  will  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  those  wh 
reniemlHjr  how  nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  land  was  used  duriu; 
the  war  as  a  recruiting  platform,  and  for  tlve  purpose  of  exyitiu] 
brutal  hate  and  pa.ssion,  to  be  told  by  the  lea^lers  <jf  the  Kr* 
ChiMvlies  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Church  to  ii 
\ade  the  arena  of  politics.  In  this  letter  there  is  not  a  singf 
w(jrd  of  appeal  for  peace.  The  Free  Church  Ministers  were  aske^ 
to  devote  last  Sunday  to  prayer  atul  exliortation  to  foster 
spirit  of  right  judgment  and  understanding.  The  writers  of  tli 
letter  were  quite  clearly  waiting  to  see  what  policy  the  tJovcri 
meiit  would  eventually  a<lopt.  before  they  instructed  tli 
Churches  to  invad.e  the  arena  of  politics  in  support  of  whaleve 
policy  might  be  found  to  be  p<ii)ular.  By  its  action  dui-ing  lli 
last  six  years  the  Chur'ch  has  lost  all  i^laim  to  the  spirituf 
guidance  of  the  nation. 

The  Silence  of  the  Church. 

(.^Moling  u  passage  from  the  "  Crusader  "  a  writer  in  lli 
"t 'roydon  Times"  says: —  .  , 

"The  silence  of  the  churches  is  causing  considicrable  di.scuf 
sion.  There  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  parsons  in  Croyttoi 
and  not  one  of  them  had  the  pluck,  or  the  desire,  to  support  ou 
(l^-niand  for  jieace.  One  would  have' thought  tha,t  those  wlioH 
mission  it  is  to  prea<'h  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Goodwill  wouli 
ha\e  led  the  Nv«y  in  any  war  protest.  I  consider,  that  Ih 
Labour  Party  has  given  the  churches  and  the  parsons  a  lesso, 
in  jiractical  Christianity.  For  what  in  the  world  is  the  use  d 
(ueaching  the  go.spel  of  love  and  then  declining  opportunities  t 
stay  a  campaign  of  hatred  and  greed? 

The  Hidden  Hand. 

Ill  a  pami)hlet  published  by  the  Protestant  Truth  Society  d« 
signed  to  show  that  th,e  Roman  t.'atholic  Church  is  at  tli 
bottom  of  the  Labour  unrest  occurs  this  passage  :— 

"The  worl^ers  are  better  educated  than  ever  before  :  bii 
education  has  not  sobered  them  for  they  are  more  discontente 
when  there  is  less  cause  for  discontent,  and  they  are  more  trucu 
lent  when  there  is  less  xau.se  for  tiuculency.  Thoughtfu 
students  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  realise  that  there  is  a 
unknown  posver  behind  the  scenes  which  has  been  successful  i 
representing  Satan  as  an  angel  of  light  for  thirteen  hundre 
years  in  religious  matters,  and  therefore  can  turn  this  experi 
ence  to  account  in  industrial  affairs  with  the  same  object  i 
view,  namely  to  fetter  the  mind,  control  the  federation,  paralys 
the  Senate,  and  dominate  the  State." 

Now  we  know  ! 

The  Church  Socialist  League's  Telegram.  ' 

The  Church  Socialist  League  has  forwanled  the  foUowmi 
telegram  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Action  : — 

"The  Church  Socialist  League  fully  endorses  the  action  o 
Labour  in  mobilising  for  peace  and  will  heartily  support  it."- 
(Signed)  PAUL  BULL,  Chairman:  DENT,  Secretary. 

Langwidge! 

"The  hammered-down,  aawed-off,  knock-kneed,  bow  legged 
wall-eyed,  lantern-jawed  T.W.NV.  or  Sr>cialist  agitator  is  Ux 
rt>tten  for  hell  !" — From  a  sermon  preached  in  Washington 
U.S.A.,  by  Billy  Sunday. 

The  Cinema  Public. 

The  "Observer"  states  that  twenty  miUion.9  visit  the  cinemai 
weekly. 
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The  Outlook. 


rnE  mandate  ot  the  Council  of  Action  does  not 
<io  beyond  matter.s  related  to  liii.s.sia  and 
Poland.  By  concentrating-  on  that  issue  \Ve 
ave  been  able  to  unite  and  organise  the  whole*  force 
f  Labour.  But  other  ([uestions  are  now  looming- 
iTgely  on  the  horizon.  Irisli  feeling-  lias  been 
u-u.ssed  and  intensified  by  the  (Tovernmeut's  callous 
?fusal  to  release  the"  Lord  Mryor  of  Coi'k.  The 
oalniiners  have  indicated  in  unmistakeable  fashion 
leir  ap])roval  of  a  strike  policy.  These  are  both 
latters  demanding  the  attention  of  the  whole  Lab- 
ur  world.  And  the  question  now  arise.s  whether 
le  scope  of  the  Coimcil  of  Action  cannot  be  ex- 
?nded  without  losing  the  unity  which  it  is  so 
ec-essary  to  maintain.  That  such  an  extension 
nist  come  sooner  or  later  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
^  tlie  time  ri7)e  now  for  a  forward  move? 

*         *  * 

rllE  confession  of  the  Government  that  were  it 
to  release  Mr.  Ma(-Swiney  it  would  forfeit 
its  power  of  maintaining  Law  ojid  Order  is 
ot  only  inconsistent  with  its  former  policy,  but  is 
clear  confession  on  what  foundations,  in  its  view, 
aw  and  Order  are  established.  A  country  that 
an  only  be  jfoverned  by  j)er.secuting  its  leaditfg 
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citizens  is  far  better  allowed  its  independence. 
Irehmd  could  not  be  a  greater  danger  to  the  Emjjire 
tliau  it  is  at  present. 

«         «  « 

THE  Government,  we  may  imagine,  is  not 
wholly  sorry  that  the  miners  have  diverted 
attention  from  liussia.  The  Capitalist 
Press,  foiled  in  its  militaiy  designs  by  the  Council 
of  Action,  has  seized  with  avidity  on  the  threatened 
strike  to  reproduce  all  its  old  slanders  regarding 
t  he  greed  and  laziness  of  the  workers  and  thus  prt<- 
judice  the  public  against  Labour's  international 
])olicy. 

*  »  * 

THE  "COMMUNIST"  suggefjts  the  same  reason 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  as  was  put  for- 
ward last  week  in  this  page.    It  writes  : 

''The  evacuation  will  release  a  lar^e  number  of  troops  for  use 
elsewhere,  aiirl  the  parallel  that  leaps  to  the  eyes  is  supplied 
by  that  .steady  v/ithdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  out- 
lyin<4  countries  which  marked  the  befiinninj^is  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  free- 
dom, and  when  Egypt  emancipates  itself,  why  should  not 
Ireland  hope?" 

*  *  » 

'  I  "HE  Russian  withdrawal  of  that  point  in  its 
j  peace  conditions  to  whi(-h  our  Government 
raised  objection  leaves  the  road  clear  for  an 
undei'stauding.  What  new  excuse  will  be  found  for 
delaying  the  conclusion  of  peace?  What  new 
attempt  will  be  made  to  fool  Labour? 

*  *  * 

ON  Monday,  Augu.-,t  23rd,  in  Scotland,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  men 
observed  a  one-day  strike  in  support  of  the 
movement  to  resist  the  40  per  cent,  increase  in  rent 
which  landlords  are  permitted  to  impose  under  the 
new  Rent  Restrictions  Act.  The  Lanarkshire,  Fife, 
and  Lothian  coal  miners,  the  shale  miners,  at  the 
West  Calder  shipyards,  the  tramwaymen  both  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  workers  in  the  great 
engineering-  shops  on  the  Clyde,  dock  labourers, 
brass  finishers,  building-  trade  workers,  vehicle 
builders,  and  locomotive  employees,  all  united  in  a 
common  protest.  In  one  case,  at  Paisley,  even  the 
bakers  joined  the  strike.  And  many  co-operative 
societies  closed  their  shops  in  sympathy. 
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Passion  and 
Power. 


Tbcic  is  llic 
problem  ot  wiial, 
to  do  witli  ono's 
j)assi()us.  Tlif 
cominnn  advicM?  is 
lo  i('])r('ss  tlioiii. 
.MoiuUhIs  warn  us 
thai  aiificr  must  bf 
(  licckcd.  I>iist  is 
to  doucliod  with 
cold  water.  Covctoiisiioss— l»ai c  St.  Paul  !— is  to 
h(>  overcome  by  a  sl«'rii  denial.  ]Now  rejuession  is 
not  only  a  veiy  painful  pnxcss ;  it  is  a  vciy  dan<>cM  - 
ous  one.  Vokanoes  are  not  j^ood  tliin«>s  to  sit  on. 
But  r«'P'<'!^^if^"  more  flanf>erous  w'hen  it  sui- 

ceeds  in  destroying-  i)assion  than  it  is  when  it  fails 
to  tlo  so.  The  de-vitalised  conditions  of  tiie  ordinary 
})erson  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhibitions  set  up 
by  our  conventional  society  have  been  only  too 
successful.  The  tame  peoph's  of  our  suburbs  and 
slum.s  are  a  more  depre.ssing-  sioht  than  the  head- 
hunters  of '  New  (Juinea,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  j-ai^-liorse  is  an  inferior  creature  compared  with 
the  unbroken  steed  of  the  i)rairi(>  or  the  i)ampas. 
The  destruction  of  human  vitality,  whether  it  he 
the  work  of  a  capitalist  factory  or  a  Sunday  School, 
is  a  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  preach  al)an- 
donment  to  the  iintrammelled  imi)ulses  of  our  nature 
do  not,  surely,  know  what  they  are  talkinf>'  about. 
No  one  who  knows  what  forces  are  biewing-  in  the 
crater  ot  the  human  heart  could  talk  +ike  that. 
"Playino-  with  fire"  is  a  mild  term  to  use  concernin<i' 
the  course  they  advocate.  Fiie  can  sweep  over 
I)laius  yellow  with  ripenin<>'  corn  and  leave  only  a 
wilderness  behind,  can  wipe  out  a  whole  townful  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  a  few  hours.  But 
])assion  burns  moie  than  material  things  and  de.s- 
troys  more  than  phy.sical  lite.  The  diplomatists 
who  played  with  fire  in  1914  not  only  killed  millions 
of  men  ;  they  seared  the  world's  soul  and  left  a  scar 
on  hximan  nature  that  will  be  visible  for  centuries 
to  come. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  our  passions? 
AVhat  is  to  become  of  this  volcanic  energy? 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
repression  and  transmutation.  The  latter  process 
destroys  nothing.  Light  can  become  heat,  and  heat 
motion  without  the  loss  of  any  energy. 

Let  us  take  a  familiar  example.  At  the  present 
time,  owing'  to  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
women  over  men,  there  is  a  vast  amount  ot  wifely 
and  motherly  instinct  g'oing-  to  waste.  Thousands 
of  healthy,  normal  women  can  ncvei-  hope  to  many. 
Either  tliis  sexual  and  matenial  in.stinct  is  going  to 
function  in  a  manner  harmful  to  the  individuals 
concerned  and  to  societj'^-at  laige,  or  it  is  going-  to 
he  repressed,  causing  untold  suflfering,  or — it  will  be 


transmuted.  Tiansmutalio!)  in  thi-^casc  will  nieatj 
the  spiritualising  of  sex  aiul  maternity.  Have  you 
never  come  across  an  individual  in  which  the  process 
has  taken  place  and  seen  in  the  mystical  personality 
thus  i)j-oduced  iho  cfVects  of  u  seif-restrainl  that  has 
yet  not  been  destructive?.  Many  of  the  ('hurch'jj 
linest  saints  have  be(>n  transformed  lovers.  All  the 
longing  that  once  functioned  only  on  the  ])hysical 
plane  has  learni  to  diiecl  itself  towards  the  f^ord 
and  (liv(M'  of  l-ile.  and,  through  llini,  to  all  men. 
Religion,  in  these  cases,  has  ac(|uired  the  romance 
and  beauty  of  a  love,  story.  Some  of  our  richest  and 
noblest  arl  is  nothing  but  the  transmuted  metal  ot 
a  passion  thai.  Inul  it  expicssed  itself  in  the  ordinary 
way.  would  have  left  the  world  l)Ut  little  better, 
Wv  owe  Dante's  I'aiadiso  to  such  a  i)assion.  Large 
tracts  of  Shak(>spearc's  dramas  ir.r>|  be  due  (o  a 
similar  cause. 

Perhaps  it  is  along  this  line  W(>  may  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  ])i'oblem  conceiniug  religion  ami  ]>oliiics. 
1  fancy  that  the  si)i)  itual  power  of  the  early  ('hi  isliaii 
movement  can  be  traced  to  the  impossibility,  for  I  In* 
uni)rivileged  i^iiltiiude,  of  entenng  the  spheie  of 
laditics.  Certainly  tlie  spiritual  (juality  of  tin* 
llebiew  nation  in  the  days  of  their  gr»'atest  ]iroi)hels 
may  be  attributed  1(»  the  fact  (hat  the  .Tews  _\i(>i-e  a 
con(|uered  ju-ojile  ami  thus  jjrevented  from  (^xi)en(U 
ing  their  stieiigth  in  im])erialistic  designs. 

That  what  look  ]ilace,  both  in  the  case  of  tin*  Jews 
and  in  that  of  the  ('hrislians,  was  not  lepressionj  but 
transmutation,  is  .seen  in  the  fact  that  (he  ideal  of 
world-ooufiuest  was  not  lost,  but  that  it  acquired  :i; 
s])iritual  significance  and  i)ower  whicdi  has  given  to 
( Ihiisteiuhmi  as  its  heritage  the  grandest  concei)tion 
of  a- world  society  ever  known. 

Here  lies  the  difference  between  a  (rue  and  a  false 
asceticism.  To  kill  out  any  instinct  oi'  impulse,  to 
deny  any  ])art  of  human  nature,  is  to  be  guilty  of 
infidelity,  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  that  wliich  God  Him- 
self created.  As  all  garden  flowers  are  but  (he  de- 
veloped forms  of  species  (hat  once  grew  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  so  all  our  "virtues"  ixvo  but  the  le.sults 
of  transmudng  (he  wild  instincts  of  barbarism.  On 
the  other  hand,  lack  of  self-di.sciplin(!  means  lunning 
lo  seed,  a  dissipation  of  energy,  and,  finally,  ex 
tinction  of  the  vety  thing  to  which  fi'eedom  has  been 
given . 


Forme  the  truth  lies  in  F. 
live  line :  — 


W.  II.  Mvers'  sugges- 


^  "Forge  and  transform  my  passion  into  power." 

THE  TRAMP. 


HIDE   THE  "TROPHIES"! 

Tlio  Matlo(  k  Dif-tiH-t  roimcil  and  llio  Matli-Kk  ex  sci  vioe  iren 
rfp!<ei've  hearty  contjratulations  for  tlfeii'  decision  last  1'uesday 
to  hide  from  iinhi  for  fiv«  yeai-s  all  German  gnn  (rophie'sy  with! 
the  object  ot  allowing  time  for  public  feeling  to  ,.«ofteu.  .  Thoj 
suggestion  was  first  made  by  tho  local  I'nion  of  ex -soldiers.  — 
"Labour  Leader."  ,\iigiist  26,  1920. 


»y.  Spptcmber  -M,  I92(i. 
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The  Labour  Report  on 


By  W.  T.  chamberlain 


lU  uclvauce  copy  of  the  I'epoil  ol  the  Bntisli 
)0m-  delegation  to  Russia  has  come  to  hand  to- 
,  (Satiuday),  and  although  most  of  its  contents 
er  ground  already  covered  by  recent  publications 
lite  in  Russia,  it  is  in  many  ways  an  exceedingl\ 
•resting  document.  Those  who  were  expecting 
ind  most  of  the  Report  taken  up  with  an  attack 
the  Bolshevik  theory  of  government  and  its  pra.( - 
1  application  will  be  disappointed;  for  the  dele- 
ion  very-  wisely  decided  to  confiu<'  its  Report  to 
•tement  of  the  facts  as  they  found  them,  and 
eave  open  for  the  present  tiie  question  as  to 
'ther  the  Bolsheviks  were  or  were  not  justified 
the  various  "undemocratic"  methods  employed 
econstructing  a  new  Russia  on  the  ruins  of  the 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  sum- 
ise  the  chief  features  of  this  Report,  which  runs 
•  thirty  pages,  and  is  signed  by  the  whole  of  the 
gation. 

is  inevitable,  but  scarcely  necessary  in 
«^days,  that  the  delegates  should  assure  us  that 
r  "feel  it  necessaiy  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that 
t  accounts  of  vSoviet  Russia  which  we  have  seen 
he  capitalist  Press  of  our  own  countiy,  proved 
e  perversions  of  the  facts."  Thev  saw  no  viol- 
■  or  disorder  in  the  streets,  no  Chinese  soldiers, 
aterference  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
'"otous  living"  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders^ 
did  they  .see  any  "nationalised"  women  or  child- 

With  regard  to  public  order,  there  was  "little 
hoose  between  one  side  of  the  Russian  frontier 
the  other."    Peasants  were  tilling  the  fields, 
draymen  worked  the  trains,  and,  in  shoit,  the 
ttary  life  of  the  countiy  was  very  much  akin  to 
of  any  other  country.    "In  Russia,  however," 
the  Report,  "there  are  evident  signs  of  illness 
under-feeding  to  be  seen  in  most  crowds  that 
looks  at."    The  following  extract  from  a  later 
on  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the  health  of  the 
nan  people  deserves  quoting  in  full  :  — 
When  to  the  tale  of  typhus  is  added  that  of 
«nish  influenza,  of  cholera,  of  smallpox,  and  of 
her  diseases,  when  it  is  realised  that  there  are 
actica  ]y  no  drugs  at  all  in  Russia  because  of 
e  blockade,  that  all  hospital  supplies  are  reduced 
practically  nothing,  and  that  linen  and  blankets 
e  lacking,  the  indictment  of  the  blockade  he- 
mes blacker  still.    It  should  be  realised  that  on 
9  medical  side  of  Russian  life  we  are  dealiu"' 
th  a  question  outside  ordinaiy  politics.  Vetv 
w  of  the  doctors  are  Communists,  but  j,]l  aio 
wsiau.H;  they  are  as  doctoi-s  professional  humani- 
■lan.s,  they  have  worked  to  the  utmost,  as  their 
ured  fares  aud  hauulcd  eyes  tell  plainly,  but 
stioy  hco  and  disease  genus  \a  ithout  soap  and 
imlectants    they   cannot.    And    thousands  of 
es  have  been  sacnficed  for  want  of  those  elemen- 
7  medical   neoossities.    .    .    .    Ix  the  de- 

IV.^TIOX  OF  THESE  PRIME  XECESSITIES  OF  PUBLIC 

iXTM  THE  Allied  policy  of  the  block \df 

«DS  CONDEMNED  Ai3  THE  CAUSE  OF  THOUSANns' 


Dealing  with  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Revolution,  the  report  declares  that  while  the  iicher 
classes  have  been  disjjossessed  of  their  houses  and 
other  propeity,  "large  masses  of  the  town  popula- 
ti(m  are  now  enjoying  a  share  of  file  national  wcaltli 
(including  house  accommodation)  greater  than  tJiey 
enjoyed  before ;  and  new  possibilities  of  life  and 
cultuiv  are  opening  out  before  them;  and  this  is 
true  in  a  yeiy  special  degree  of  the  child  popula- 
tion." This  does  not  mean  that  social  equalisation 
is  complete.  There  are  still  many  classes  who  are 
privileged  in  vaiious  ways,  e.g.,  soldiers  and  "res- 
ponsible workers"  in  Government  departments;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  are  still  able 
to  make  small  fortunes  out  of  illegal  trading  in 
foodstuffs  and  other  things.  The  general  conclusion 
of  the  delegation  is  that — 

"Broadly  speaking,  a  single  standard  of  living 
has  been  established.  The  glaring  inequalities  of 
fortune  whicli  from  so  great  a  scandal  in  capitalist 
countries  and  which  are  maintained  even  in  dis- 
tressed countries  such  as  Austria  and  Poland  ;  the 
striking  difference  in  economic  position  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  these  things  no  longer  exist 
in  Russia.  This  equalisation  applies  to  education 
and  entertainment  as  well  as  food,  housing,  and 
clothing.  Opportunities  of  education  are  now 
fiP^"  •  •  ■  from  the  elementaiy  stages  up  to 
the  University  .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the 
tickets  in  the  principal  theatres  which  foraierly  the 
poor  never  dreamed  of  entering,  are  now  allotted 
to  the  various  Trade  Unions  for  distribution  to 
their  members  at  low  fixed  prices." 

The  Report  pays  a  tribute  to  the  finer  side  of  the 
Communist  Party  by  quoting  the  extract  from  the 
decree  which  lays  it  down  that  "it  is  the  business 
of  the  Party  to  explain  to  every  one  of  its  members 
that  at  the  present  moment  when  the  Russian  Com- 
munist  Party  is  responsible  for  the  economic  life  of 
the  countiy,  the  most  incojispicuous  and  roughest 
work  in  the  economic  sphere  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  is  to  be  considered  responsible  nartv 
work." 

There  are  interesting  sections  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, women  and  the  family,  transport,  etc.,  but  my 
sjmce  has  gone,  aud  it  may  be  worth  while  dealing 
\vith  these  sections  in  another  issue.  The  conclud""- 
uig  paiiigruph  of  ihc  Report  sums  up  the  view  of 
the  whole  Labour  movement  on  the  question  of 
Russia :  — 

"The  Rn^^iau  Revolution  ha,s  not  had  a  fair 
chujic-e  .  .  .  The  conditions  have  been  such 
as  would  ha\-e  reudoied  the  task  of  social  trann- 
formation  extraordinarily  difficult,  whoever  had 
ittleuipted  it  and  what<>ver  had  been  the  means 
adopted.  A\>  cannot,  forget  that  the  responsi- 
bility fo)-  these  conditions  resulting  from  foreign 
interference  rests  not  upon  the  revolutionaries  of 
Russia,  but  upon  the  capitalist  governments  of 
other  countries,  including  our  own." 


THE  CRUSADER. 
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Editorial  Communieatiom 

To  the  Editor, 

Duiiness  Communieationt 

To  the  Secretary, 

23,  Bbide  Lane,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Hate  of  Subscription ; 

10/20  'per  year, 

2/10  yer  quarter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Croups  for  Action,  ' 

Below  we  print  the  names  aud  loealities  ot  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  agents  in  their  respective 
districts  for  serving-  the  interests  of  the  ''Crusader." 

Friends  who  perceive  opportunities  in  tliose  dis- 
tricts for  increasing-  our  circuhdion  sliould  notify 
our  representatives. 

In  this  way  tliere  may  come  into  existence  all 
over  the  country  groups  of  live  men  and  women 
pledged  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  "Crusader"  and 
the  Crusade. 

The  Crusade. 

Such  persons  or  groups  should  be  able  to  render 
invaluable  service  to  any  speakers  connected  with 
the  Crusade  visiting  their  neighbourhood.  For 
such  speakers  to  know,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  they  may  be,  to  whom  to  turn  for  local  in- 
formation, would  be  a  great  help. 

'  Those  who  have  the  leisure  may  even  feel  called 
to  go  further  and  to  assist  in  organising  meetings 
for  speakers,  or  securing  a  hearing  for  them  from 
local  platforms. 

A  Democratic  Basis. 

We  are  sure  that  the  creative  and  inventive  spirit 
present  in  the  movement  will  discover  ways  and 
means  of  furthering  the  cause.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. We  have  no  desire  to  dictate  methods  or  to 
supply  the  initiative  and  to  build  up  a  centralised 
organisation.  The  impetus  for  service  and  ideas 
for  work  .  must  come  from  those  acting-  in  the 
capacity  named.  We  want  to  see  a  democratic 
movement — not  a  bureaucratic  oligarchy. 

Now  for  the  "Crusader"  and  the  Crusade  ! 


London.— Mr.    G.    Bickers,    133,    Geere  Road, 
Stratford,  E.15. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38,  Glengall  Road, 
S.E.15. 

Miss    E.     Martin,     18,     Avon  Road, 
Walthamstow,  E.17. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43,  Eastbourne  Road, 
Tooting,  S.W.17. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Sorenseu,  31,  Palmerston 
Road,  Walthamstow,  E.17. 

Newport.— Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40,  Oakfield 
Rx)ad,  Newport,  Mon. 


CONCERNING  PHARISAISM. 

Pharisaism  may  be  defined  as  the  spirit  of  one  who  "tf 
God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are."    It  is  a  very  coma 
and  very  often  unconscious  attribute  of  those  whose  lives 
devoted  to  causes  and  the  pursuit  of  ideals.     Very  ofter 
is  no  more  than  a  desire  to  appear  to  have  superior  ideas, 
short,  to  be  "uncommon,"  and  to  be  numbered  with  the  ' 
tellectuais."    It  is  rather  tiresome  and  monotonous  that  ur 
the  parlour  window  of  every  house  in  our  street  there  sho 
be  a  little  table  contaming  a  plant  pot.    We  also  have  a  li 
table,  likewise  a  plant  pot ;  but  we  don't  put  them  under 
window,  although  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  obvious  pi 
for  them.    We  have  no  reason  for  not  doing  so,  except  a  va 
desire  to  be  different.    That  is  incipient  Pharisaism.    It  is 
spirit  which,  if  not  efficiently  checked,  leads  on  to  the  despU 
and  eventually  to  the  patronising  of  .so-called  comnionp! 
people.    Perhaps  a  word  in  season  on  this  subject,  uttered  i 
sympathetic  spirit,  to  pacifists,  conscientious  objectors,  and  ol 
pathetic  spirit,  to  pacifists,  conscientious  objectors,  and  ol 
idealists,  may  be  timely.    It  is  a  far  too  common  feature 
F.O.R.  open-airs,  for  instance,  to  hear  the  speaker  in  the  coi 
of  an  otherwise  excellent  address,  with  the  substance  of  wl 
most  of  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  agree,  to  hear  him,  I  s 
spoil  everything  by  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  sufferings 
martyrdom  of  conscientious  objectors,  probably  richly  meri 
It  usually  turns  out  that  the  speaker  has  himself  been  a  c 
scientious  objector,  and  there  is  too  often  a  tone  about  it  1 
suggests  a  consciousness  of  superior  enlightenment,  and  a  i 
tempt  for  the  outer  darkness  in  which  the  crowd,  which  alio 
itself  to  be  duped  by  an  unscrupulous  Government  and 
more  unscrupulous  Press,  has  lived  and  does  live.    Is  there 
room  for  more  modesty  in  these  matters?   Or  might  not 
speaker  make  a  more  generous  and  deliberate  recognition 
the  fidelity  to  a  principle,  mistaken  it  may  be,  which  actu; 
numbers  of  intelligent  people  who  went  to  the  war  well  knov 
what  it  would  cost?    Many  of  them  know  now  by  bitter  exf 
ence  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  their  minds  lie  fallow 
the  pacifist  seed.    Are  we  likely  to  get  the  seed  in  by  insin 
I'ng  that  if  they  had  only  been  as  wise  as  the  conscienf 
objectors  were  in  1914,  they  would  not  have  had  to  call  tl 
selves  fools  now?   Does  fiot  this  "We-told-you-so-we-sa 
from-the-bcginning"  spirit  rather  savour  of  Pharisaism? 
least,  I  think  it  is  the  impression  which  the  returned  sole 
of  the  thinking  sort,  too  often  gathers.    It  was  the  pre 
writer's  lot,  after  his  discharge;  from  the  Army,  to  live  and  < 
with  a  number  of  conscientious  objectors,  and  they  were  a 
them  excellent  fellows.    But  they  had  a  habit  of  talking  di 
from  a  superior  mental  and  spiritual  attitude,  to  the  few 
Service  men  in  a  way  which  was  very  difficult  to  bear, 
which  I  happen  to  know  did  their  cause  incalculable  harm, 
of  them  especially  talked  a  lot  about  his  artistic  temperan 
which  it  is  fair  to  say  he  possessed,  but  apparently  it  had  > 
at  least  as  big  a  barrier  as  his  conscience  to  military  ser 
Somehow  he  always  managed  to  insinuate  that  inferior  pe 
not  possessed  of  an  artistic  temperament,  might  manage  to 
along  in  the  Army.    Of  course,  if  one  were  sensible  and  su'^ 
and  a  Pharisee,  one  could  estimate  all  that  at  its  proper 
and  dub  it  pure  snobbishness  or  Pharisaism ;  but  in  consider 
of  one's  knowledge  of  some  genuine  artists,  met  in  France, 
put  their  "temperaments"  in  their  Dockets,  it  hurt  not  a  ' ' 
Altogether  superior  people  can  be  very  difficult  to  live  witli 
one  is  often  tempted  to  exclaim  in  words  oft  quoted  by  a 
"Tommy"  of  happy  memory  ;  "It  that's  your  Christianity, 
God  I'm  only  a  Jew,"  which,  when  one  comes  to  think  > 
may  also  be  Pharisaism. 

Anyhow,  the  movement  for  which  the  "Crusader"  stands  i 
danger  of  being  limited  by  this  spirit  and  practice,  and  as* 
Pharisee  to  his  fellows,  ma.  1  say  "Let's  be  more  mode  ' 
And  if  we  can't  feel  the  publican  is  just  as  good  as  ourse 
don't  let's  tell  him  so.  ^ 

C.  UTTLEY  HALSWOm 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Nonconformist  who  attended  a  Cliurch  of 
gland  service  during  the  holidays  has  been  writ- 
about  it  in  the  "Christian  World,"  and  I  am 
A  to  see  that  he  very  pointedly  protests  against 
!  fact  that  the  choir  and  congregation,  following 
!  order  of  sei-vice  prescribed  for  them  by  law, 
re  called  upon  to  chant  the  utterly  unChristian 
rds  of  Psalm  109.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ny  people  in  the  Church  of  Eu gland,  as  well  as 
Jiy  j>fonconfonnists,  will  welcome  such  a  protest 
enever  it  is  made.  In  this  psalm  an  enemj^  is 
terly  cursed,  and  the  cursing  is  not  merely  a 
Iden  Tiprising  of  volcanic  aflger,  but  a  studied  and 
■etuUy  elaborated  scheme  of  revenge  incited  by 
.pirit  of  hatred  and  murder. 

«         »  * 

These  are  some  of  the  words  the  people  were  re- 
ired  to  sing  in  that  Chuich  consecrated  to  the 
igion    of    the    Jesus    who    said    "Love  your 
efuies"  ; — "Set  thou  a^i  ungodly  man  to  be  ruler 
eV  him  :  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand, 
len  sentence  is  given  upon  him,  let  him  be  con- 
mued ;  and  let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin.  Let 
days  be  few  :  and  let  another  take  his  office, 
■t  his  children  be  fatherless :  and    his    wife  a 
dow.    Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg 
eir  bread :  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  desolate 
ices.    Let  the  extortioner  consume  all  that  he 
th :  and  let  the  stranger  spoil  his  labour.  Let 
ere  be  no  man  to  pity  him  :  nor  to  have  compassion 
'on  his  fatherless  children.    Let  his  posterity  be 
(ved  :  and  in  the  next  generation  let  his  name 
'  .  un  put  out.    Let  the  wickedness  of  his  fathers 
I  had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  : 
1  ^"t  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  done  away.  Let 
alwaj-s  be  before  the  Lord  :  that  lie  may  root 
le  memorial  of  them  from  oft"  the  earth." 
»         «  « 

I  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  murderous 
of  cursing  were  sung  that  eA-euing  by  thou- 
of  congregations  siniilaily  assembled  !  And 
iiave  been  so  sung  for  centuries  !    It  is  really 
vel  how  men  and  women  can  be  brought  to  do 
;t  Christian  Church.    Does  it  mean  that  they 
a  know  what  Chiistianity  is,  or  does  it  mean 
y  that  they  do  tiot  think  what  they  are  .saying.'' 
ps  it  is  a  mixture  of  both.    The  writer  in  the 
istiao  AVorld"  suggests  that  the  use  of  such 
-  cannot  be  without  some  evil  effe(;t,  even  if 
>ub-conscious,  upon  a  people  which  has  used 
for  generations.    "How  far,"  he  asks,  "has 
iigious  temper  of  this  nation  heeu  determined 
'i  Old  Testament,  taken  as  though  it  were  of 
inthority  with  the  J\ew?" 

*         *  * 

I  expei-ience  during  the  war  showed  us  that 
''ss  confusion  regarding  this  matter  of  the  re- 
values of  Old  and  New  Testaments  still  exists 
'  ii  m  the  minds  of  ministers  and  clergy;  and  the 
verage  religious  journal  seemed  never  to  have  even 


heard  of  the  command,  "Love  your  enemies."  It 
delighted  in  cursing  the  foe  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And,  alas !  the  average  Christian  loved  to 
have  it  so. 

«         *  « 

But,  says  the  writer  of  the  article   now  under 

notice,    "Christ   said  that  we   should   not  curse 

enemies  but  bless  them ;  and  Ilis  word  supersedes 

all  others.    It  is  impossible  for  contradictions  to 

live  side  by  side.    We  cannot  mean  at  the  same 

moment  the  109th  Psalm  and  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount."    But,  nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  this  is 

precisely  the  thing  that  many  people  in  our  Churches 

do  try  to  mean.    They  are  so  muddle-headed  that 

they  can  name  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  Jesus 

Christ  in  one  and  the  same  breath  and  never  feel 

the  least  bit  shaky. 

"  *         »  * 

The  case  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  hunger- 
striking  in  Brixton  prison,  is  touched  upon  by 
several  of  the  papers  now  before  me.  The  com- 
ments are  mostly  very  feeble,  with  one  leg"  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  other  in  Psalm  109.  The  "Chal- 
lenge" discusses  the  problem  the  prison  authorities 
have  to  face  when  they  meet  a  hunger-striker.  "The 
bunger-striker  should  not  go  unpunished,"  it  says. 
"He  has  broken  the  law,  and  by  his  conduct  in 
prison  has  defied  the  power  of  the  law  to  punish 
him,  and  committed  a  grave  offence  in  threatening 
his  own  life."  The  "Church  Times"  carries  this 
question  of  suicide  in  prison  on  to  ecclesiastical 
grovmd,  and  writes  warningly  to  those  who  admini- 
stered the  last  sacraments  to  the  dying  Lord  Mayor. 
I  quote  :  "A  grave  moral  issue  is  raised.  A  man 
who  neglects  to  use  the  ordinary  means  for  preserv- 
ing life  is  held,  by  Roman  Catholic  moral  theo- 
logians, to  be  guilty  of  indirect  and  negative  suicide. 
By  some  such  process  of  reasoning  as  that  which  at 
one  time  brought  the  Jesuits  into  disrepute,  th,e 
authorities  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  last  sacraments  may  be  given  to  one  who  is  de- 
termined upon  suicide,  and  is  actually  in  the  last 
stage  of  resolutely  committing  it  .  .  .  The 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  have  it  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  i^uicide  by  hunger-strike  of  those  who 
are  sufficiently  faithful  io  be  unwilling  to  die  with- 
out the  last  .sacraments.  It  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  use  their  power  of  moral  and  spiritual  suasion 
to  frustrate  the  declared  intention  of  the  suicide." 
«         «  « 

A  paragraph  like  that  is  very  provocative.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule.s  it  lays  down,  what  escape  is  there 
from  its  conclusions?  It  all  seems  so  simple  and 
so  logical.  And  yet  one  is  not  satisfied  by  it. 
There  is  an  elemental  and  instinctive  rebellion  of 
one's  spirit  against  the  whole  thing.  It  reminds 
one  more  of  the  Pharisees  than  of  Jesus.  One  feels 
that,  rules  or  no  rules,  logic  or  no  logic,  the  Roman 
priest  was  right  in  administering  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  that  he  would  have  been  frightfully 
wrong  in  refusing  to  do  so. 
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Food  and  Freedom. 


"Make  ine  as  one  ot  thv  biu'd  sn vaiits"  was  a 
cry  wrung  from  a  mau  .suftViing  the  paiigs  of  luiugLi  . 
Not  the  least  suggestive  ])oint  in  the  marvellous 
parable  in  which  it  occurs  is  the  fact  that'  the  Father 
refuses  to  take  aJvautage  of  his  son's  exlreinily. 
No  son  living  in  a  servile  capacity  shall  disgrace  his 
household.  Food  shall  he  his  and  in  abundance^  but 
it  shall  n(jt  be  ])urehased  at  the  ])iice  ol'  Ireedom. 
Food  and  Fretnlom  are  not  incompatible.  A\'e  must 
hold  the  two  ideals  together. 

The  Church's  Monopoly. 

This  is  especially  true  in  religion,  'inhere  aie  cer- 
tain sac-ramental  aids  to  the  living  of  the  ('hrislian 
life  of  which  the  Church  holds  the  monoi)oly.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is  to-day  a  r(>- 
uwakening  to  the  value  of  sacranieutal  acts.  Many 
who  awhile  ago  scorned  such  things  are  cdnscious 
of  u  great  hunger  for  a  ministry  thai  shall  apjx.-al 
to  and  feed  the  soul  through  the  senses.  Abstrac- 
tions and  negat'ions,  the  bareness  and  ulha- 
spirituality  of  Puritanism,  il  is  felt,  deny  the  (ruth 
of  the  luearnatiou.  Some  (ell  us  that  the  need  of 
sacraments  is  a  temperamental  peculiarity,  but 
whether  that  be  so  or  not  it  is  evident  that  ui)on  the 
satisfaction  of  this  need  the  spiritual  health  of  large 
numbers  of  people  depend. 

So  urgent  is  the  need  that  those  tcferi-ed  to  are 
tempted  to  sell  their  moral  and  intellectual  freedom 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fed.  To  th(>  ('hurch  that 
demands,  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  1km-  hospi- 
tality, an  unconditional  suricnder  to  her  authority, 
they  are  inclined  to  say.  "Make  me  as  oiic*  df  thy 
hired  servants  if  thereby  1  may  eat  aiul  diiiik  from 
thy  table.'"  But  senility  can  never  be  a  condition 
of  God's  hospitality,  and  a  faith  is  giowing  uj) 
among  us  which  will  some  day  find  expression  in  a 
Churc  h  which  is  both  Sacramental  and  Vvoi\  wliich, 
while  it  will  minister  to  those  who  ne<Ml  visible 
fomis,  will  refuse  to  enslave  any  mind  or  conscienc'- 
seeking  its  assistance. 

Wage-Slavery. 

The  same  ])rinciple  is  seen  al  work  in  the  develop- 
meut  of  the  Labour  Movement.  There  are  still  cer- 
tain sections  of  that  Movement  which  are  content 
to  demand  higher  wages.  The  majority  of  men  are 
fairly  content  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  cajiilalist 
employer  if  they  can  be  assured  thereby  of  security 
regarding  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  Dreams  of 
a  higher  status  than  that  of  wage-slaves  ap])ear  to 
them  Utopian.  Privation  has  so  far  robbed  them 
of  their  manhood  that  they  are  scarcely  capable  even 
of  conceiving  of  a  world  in  which  the  v.'orkers  would 
have  obtained  the  status  of  masteis.  "Make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants — but  give  mo  work— wages 
— security"  is  their  cry.  To  a.sk  for  moi-c  appeals 
to  them  to  impeiil  the  possibility  even  of  securing 
food. 

But  a  new  spirit  is  growing  in  the  T^abonr  Move- 
ment. A  largei-  faith  is  developing.  AVe  believe 
to-dav  that  Food  and  Freedom  must  go  together. 


( lod  dcjuands  of  no  man,  as  the  price  oi  the  maloS: 
means  of  life,  the  surrender  ot  his  manhood.  1 
the  strength  of  that  Faith  we  aie  resolved  to  ereal 
a  world  wheiein  men  shall  enjoy  the  bounty  of  the 
common  Father  as  sons.  The  willingness  to  forfe 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  btead  is  a  denial  of  the  fait 
enshrined  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

The  Perscnal  Question. 

But  this  is  a  i)ersonal  and  individual  ((Uestioi 
There  are  certain  types  of  em])loyers  to  serve  whoi 
<lemands  a  stifling  of  conscience  or  a  denial  of  on 
intelligence.  There  is  remunerative  employment,  t 
which  men  are  dnven»bv  hunger,  which  can  onl 
be  accepted  by  refusing  to  think  for  oneself. 

Go  to  any  of  the  towns  in  which  distress  is  acwt 
to-day  and  at  the  street  corners  you  will  liml  recruii 
ing  sergeants  waiting  like  vultures  to  pounce  o 
the  weak  and  demoralised  out-of-works.  Meu  wlj 
swore  sincerely  that  they  would  never  again  do 
khaki  are  being  tempted  by  the  lure  of  food.  Tb 
same  thing  is  true  in  other  i)rofessions.  A  simila 
motive  accounts  lor  the  hireling  Press  and  the  bin 
ling  pulpit. 

Can  we,  as  iinlividuals,  in  viitue  of  this  FaitL 
defy  the  world-powers  and  fling  ourselves  upon  tli 
goodness  of  God's  providence?  T  beli(>ve  Jesuf 
teaching  Avith  regard  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  tli 
ravens  is  intended  foi'  just  such  ca.ses.  Let  the  fait 
be  but  real,  and  no  mere  excuse  for  indolence,  U( 
camouflaged  "trusting  to  chance,"  and  I  am  con 
vinced  that  it  will  be  verified  in  experience. 

"Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  .serA'ants'"  i.s 
juayer  God  lefuses  to  answer. 

PETEPt  TILE  IIEILMIT. 


OWNERSHIP. 

Were  there  no  self-will,  there  Mould  be  al.st 
no  ownershij).  In  heaven  there  is  m>  owner 
ship;  hence  there  are  found  content,  tru< 
peace,  and  all  blessedness.  If  anyone  there  tool 
upon  him  to  call  anything  his  own,  he  wouh 
straight.Avay  be  thrust  out  into  hell,  and  would  be 
come  an  evil  .spirit.  But  in  hell  everj-oue  will  havi 
self-will,  therefore  there  is  all  manner  ot  misery  an( 
wretchedness.  So  is  it  also  here  on  earth.  But  i 
there  were  one  in  hell  who  should  get  ([uit  of  hi."- 
self-will  and  call  nothing  his  own,  he  would  coun 
out  of  hell  into  heaven.  Now,  in  this  present  time 
man  is  set  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  may  tun. 
hianself  toward  which  he  will.  For  the  more  b< 
hath  of  ownership,  the  more  he  hath  ot  hell  and 
misery  ;  and  the  leSvS  of  self-will,  the  less  of  hell,  aiK 
the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
lie  who  hath  something  or  seeketh  or  longeth  in 
have  something  of  his  own,  is  him.self  a  slave;  am. 
he  who  hath  nothing  of  hi.s  own,  nor  seeketh  not 
longeth  thereafter,  is  free  and  at  large,  and  ii 
bondage  to  none. — Theologi.\  CtErmanica. 
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Realpolitik. 

WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


Till'  (  011150  ot  ti  ue  lile  is  iK'VL'r,  takiMi  us  a  whole, 
smooth.  It  would  be  bolter  for  us  all  it  we  woultl 
face  the  questiou  boldly  and  admit  that  life  is  hard. 
Lite  is  hard ;  and  we  do  ourselves  and  others  a  great 
injury  by  pretending-  that  it  is  not.  The  old  Divines 
were  right  who  explained  life  as  a  eonfiict,  a  contest  , 
a  rare.  We  may  express  that  eonfliet  in  many  ways, 
but  they  all  amount  to  the  sani{>  thing.  \Ve  may 
say,  for  example,  that  life  is  a  conHiet  between  good 
and  evil,  or  between  contentment  and  desire,  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  past  and  the  future,  the  ideal 
and  the  real.  All  these  expressions  declare  a  simple 
truth,  viz.,  that  progress  is  of  the  essence  of  life; 
and  progress  involves  change,  and  change  involves 
efiort. 

But  what  is  progress?  Progress  is  modification 
of  habit — and  thus  of  species — whicli  results  in  the 
increasing  of  life.  It  is  possible  to  have  modifica- 
tion which  does  not  increase  life,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  rich,  ceases  to 
be  active,  especially  intellectually  and  spiritually, 
and  gives  over  to  a  life  of  physical  enjoyment.  But 
to  live  truly  is  to  grow,  that  is,  to  be  constantly 
modifying  one's  habits  with  a  view  to  widening 
one's  horizon,  multiplying  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nels wherein  one  experiences  life.  The  soul  of 
Clirist,  or  of  a  vSocrates,  a  Plato,  a  Tolstoy,  is  re'^ 
sponsive  to  thousands  of  stimuli,  possesses  thousands 
ot  sympathies  and  intuitions  of  whiidi  the  soul  of 
ordinary  country  yokel,  or  the  average  com- 
iiu  icial  millionaire,  e.g.,  is  sublimely  unconscious. 
Consequently  the  former  experience  more  life  than 
the  latter.  Thus  we  may  say  that  progiess  is  the 
creation  of  power  to  experience  life.  And  progress 
is  natuial  io  man,  being,  as  I  ha\e  said,  of  the 
c-^eucc  of  life. 

^uch  being  the  rase,  one  would  assuim-  that  pro- 
Luss  would  be  the  cliief  object  of  human  desire 
and  endeavour,  socially  as  well  as  individually,  but 
the  strange  fact  is  that  a  very,  large  i)ropor(ion  of 
mankind  are  opposed  to  it,  and  nearly  all  the  more 

'powerful  public  institutions  an*  arrayed  against  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggciatiou  to  say  that 

I  organised  society  is  a  huge  conspiracy  against 
l)rngress. 

\'ow  why  is  this!-'    Can  men  be  l)liiid  to  their 
II  interests!''    They  can,  and  for  the  disturbing 
1  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem.    Tiie  coii- 
loii  of  progress  is  thought,  as  it  is  inn>ossible  to 
out  on  a  new  lite  track,  to  give  uj)  one's  ])i-esent 
,  puisuils,  one's  present  Good,  witliout  first  having 
been  convinced,  cithei- througli  reason  oi  faith.  Iliat 
Iiiglier  (iood  is  possible.      Bui  tlic  tact  is  iiiat 
lyone,  whetlier  lie  think  little  oi  niiu  li,  possesses 
oncept  of  (jood,.  controls  bis  life  by  retcicuce  to 
le  ideal  of  pleasure  oi'  well-being.     In  most  cases 
-  concej)t  is  deteiniin(Ml  by  environment,  by  the 
lives  ot  those  amongst  whom  one  lives,  while  habit 
tf»nds  to  make  it  a])peav  fixed,  uncliangeable,  etern.'d. 
The   battle   of  life   thus    chiefly   consists    in  a 
iigglc  be(\ve(M)  a'«])iration .  or  the  growtli  instinct. 


and  habit  and  convention,  oi  the  stay-as-yoii-arc  in- 
stinct. Every  growing  soul  must  wage  a  perpetual 
war  against  habit  and  contentment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  convention  and  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions on  the  other. 

A  spiritually  healthy  society,  especially  iii  th« 
age  ot  reason  and  art,  would  thus  naturally  do  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  the  idealists,  tho.se  who 
aspired  after  life,  sought  and  revealed  new  tracks 
wherein  a  richer  harvest  of  life  might  be  gathered, 
would  even  decentralise  the  i)ower  of  government  in 
order  to  increase  initiative  and  encourage 
individuality. 

But  what  we  find  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  The 
iState  and,  through  its  influence,  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  (which  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  considered  State  institutions),  such 
as  the  Press,  Parliament,  .the  Churi'h  and  the 
Schools,  do  everything  possible  to  perpetuate  exist- 
ing ideas,  morals,  customs,  and  conditions,  and  t() 
discredit  and  silence  the  idealists,  the  advocates  of 
new  morals,  new  conditions,  new  social  relationshii)s. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  spiritual 
oppression  of  the  State  Avas  never  so  great,  never  so 
completers  it  is  to-day.  The  methods  of  suppres- 
sion adopted  to-day  may  be  more  subtle,  less 
physically  cruel  than  those  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  or 
of  the  Holy  Im^uiyition  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
effective.  ]Men  and  women  have  been  as  vilely 
treated  during  the  last  six  years  in  Europe  and 
America  for  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith,  even 
their  Christian  faith,  as  they  were  in  Rome  during 
the  earlj'  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  If  the  rods 
of  iron  have  been  spared,  the  poisonous  shafts  of 
the  Press  have  been  freely  used,  and  with  nioic 
disastrous  effect. 

And  such  facts  are  ominous  because  they  compel 
us  to  realise  that  modern  States  are  not  only  more 
vicious  but  more  powerful  than  weie  the  ancient 
States.  The  omnipotence  ol'liings  has  been  super- 
seded li}-  the  ()muijK)tenco  of  millionaires.  The  big- 
barons  dethroned  the  king  and  then  shared  powei- 
with  him.  Afterwards  the  smaller  barons  dethroned 
the  big  barons  and  shared  the  ])ower  with  them. 
Jjatoi-  the  rich  burghers  dethroned  the  landowners 
and  shared  the  ])ower  with  their  victims.  The  re- 
sult is  that  to-day  we  are  in  the  hands  gf  a  minority 
of  uns]ieakably  lich  people  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
maintain  their  su])remacy.  The  i)rocess  by  which 
they  do  this  is  called  "Reali)()litik, "  and  Realpolitik 
is  the  mightiest,  force  in  tlie  world  to-day — the 
mightiest  and  deadliest.  Within  its  giip.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  idealism  vanishes  like  the  puff  of  a 
rifle,  and  Lloyd  (-reorge  becomes  ns  potter'.s  clay. 
Its  creed  is:  the  world  shall  not  change;  men  shall 
t)ot  be  free;  those  who  have  shall  hold.  And  LIFE 
re])lies  :  these  things  are  lies,  the  world  shall  change  ; 
men  shall  be  free;  those  who  have  shall  not  retain. 

By  the  faith  of  simple  souls  the  mighty  minorities 
which  virtually  constitute  modern  Capitalist  vStates 
must  be  dethioned. 
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Ireland:  a  New  Way  Out. 


The  mood  of  almost  pessimistic  desi)air  lu  if<>uid. 
to  a  way  out  in  lielaml  is  not  at  all  a  modeiu  oue. 
A  Spanish  commander,  centuries  a<>o,  vowed  that 
when  the  Devil  offered  Christ  upon  the  mount  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  left 
Ireland  out  so  as  to  keep  it  for  liimself ;  and  an  even 
older  observer,  Giraldus,  the  Welshman,  said  tlial 
the  Irish  question  would  he  settled  a  little  while 
before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Yet,  to-day,  in  spite 
of  grave  aggravations,  within  and  without  tlie  cotm- 
try  itself,  there  is  a  deep-down  sense  among  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  that  there  is  a  way  out 
if  only  we  had  the  courage  to  take  it.  Perliaps  the 
first  condition  for  finding  it  is  to  j,ulmit  that  the  way 
too  often  tried  in  the  past  and  now  to  be  tried  again, 
is  NOT  the  way.  As  Lord  ^lorley  says  in  his  "Recol- 
lections," and  surely  he  knows  more  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ])roblem  than  almost  any  man  of  liis 
lime — "Mere  bullying  isn't  governing,  and  it  has 
unmistakeably  failed."  Yet  we  are  now  being 
asked  by  the  nation's  leaders  to  repeat  the  many 
times  discredited  blunder. 

Do  our  politicians  ever  learn  anything  from  his- 
tory, or  were  they  all  biought  up  on  an  elementary 
school-reader,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  aveis!''  Certainly, 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  even  the  last  forty  years 
of  the  British  treatment — not  to  say  gova  iiment — 
of  Ireland,  must  be  almost  amazed  at  the  tragic  at- 
tempts to  (sure  or  even  to  quell  one  kind  of  violence 
by  another  kind.  The  famous  saying  of  Swift  that 
"A  dozen  armed  men  are  always  more  than  equal  to 
one  man  in  his  shirt,"  doesn't  apply  as  it  used  to  do, 
though  even  when  it  did  it  was  a  delusion.  Coei- 
cion,  says  Lord  Morley,  was  tiie  standardised 
medicine,  but  it  always  left  the  malady  wlierc  it 
was,  unless  it  made  it  worse.  Three  successive 
doses  were  administered  duiing  the  years  1880-3, 
yet  John  Bright  frankly  admitted  before  that  Parlia- 
ment came  to  an  end: — "I  think  the  legislation  of 
1881  was  a  great  mistake,  though,  I  was  myself  a 
member  of  the  Government  concerned  in  it."  Yet 
our  short-sighted  as  well  as  short-memoried  poli- 
ticians of  to-day  seem  willing  to  try  it  again. 

What,  then,  is  the  way?  Centuries  of  distrust  of 
tbe  Irish  have  led  to  a  cul-de-sac.  Then  why  not 
turn  back  and  try  something  quite  else?  Is  it  not 
a  case  for  a  venture  of  generosity?  As  Burke  said 
in  regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  :  — 
"Magnanimitv  is  not  seldom  the  wisest  course  in 
politics."  Why  not  try  it  in  Ireland?  The  bulk 
of  the  people  seem  to  desire  some  measure  of  real 
independence  of  Great  Britain — it  is  now  too  late 
for  moderate  measures  like  the  Home  llule  Acts,  i)ast 
or  present — and  they  won't  be  happy  till  they  get 
it,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they'll  be  bappy  even  if 
they  do  get  it.  Anyway,  why  not  give  them  what 
they  ask  for,  not  niggardly  but  generously? 
"What?"  says  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  vicarious 
rlietoric,  "pennit  an  island  so  near  to  our  shores  to 
have  liberty  of  action?  She  would  be  a  dangei"  to 
the  Empire!" 


AVell,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  she  now  l)ut  a 
danger?    Could  she  become  a  greater  danger  tliauj 
she  IS  and  has  been  for  centuries?    As  to  nearness,! 
France  is  much  nearer,  yet,  so  far,  there  is  no  pro-i 
posal  to  ask  her  to  give  us  tlie  control  of  her  Channel 
ports  and  fleet.    \\  ^  feel  pretty  confident  that  we 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  any  attempted  invasion 
or  antagonist  alliance  there,  yet  Calais  is  neaier  to 
Dover  tiian  is  any  part  of  Ireland  to  England.  Be- 
sides, we  trust  other  and  far  more  exposed  parts  of 
the  Emi)ire  to  the  risks  of  attack  <n'  pervei  ted  allegi-I 
ance.    Is  it  sincere   on  the   part   of   the  Prime' 
Minister  and  those  for  whom  he  speaks  to  want  us' 
1o  believe  that  with  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world 
watching  her,  Iieland  would  be  so  silly  as  to  think' 
she  could  gain  anything  by  imitating  us  in  that 
direidion?    The  fact  is,  of  course,  Ireland  half  de!^- 
pises  us  for  ambitious  of  Emi)ire  and  isn't  at  all' 
likely  ft)  imitate  her  big  neighbour  (though  it  m 
be  adyiitted  Italy  is  a  warning  that  the  disease  m 
nationalism  tends  towards  Empire  grabbing).  Bul 
ai)art  frcnn  all  such  considerations  of  i)ossibili(i'^ 
the  crisis  in  Ireland  calls  for  a  venture  of  faith 
an  entirely  new  dirccticm  :  that  of  trust  rather  tli  m 
distrust. 

The  grant  of  as  great  a  freedom  of  self-gov* 
nient  as  is  enjoyed  by  Canada  or  Soutli  Africa  woui(. 
almost  certainly  do  mcne  to  make  Ireland  into  a 
decent  neighbour  than  anything  else  that  can  well: 
be  put  before  her.    If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  be 
])ersuaded  to  trust  his  undoubted  generous  instincts 
instead  of  being  content  to  go  on  repeating  Ihej 
parrot  phrases  of  somebody  else  about  "Danger  tc^ 
the  Empire,"  etc.,  he  Avould  not  only  crown  l:i- 
brilliant  career  with  a  really  great  achievement,  I 
would  give  to  Euro})e  ami  the  world  that  high  im^ 
splendid  lesson  in  political  goveinnient  which 
needed  beyond  almost  all  else  in  woild  affairs.  Oi 
course,  such  freedom  to  jSationalist  Ireland  must  in- 
clude provision  for  those  definable  regions  of  tlit! 
North  East  to  continue  their  direct  economic  audj 
other  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  one  is  glai| 
to  see  that  this  difficulty  \i*  now  not  insisted  upon  all 
an  insuperable  one  by  either  side.  '-^ 

One  thing  seems  now  very  clear.  Even  if  such  ; 
policy  as  is  advocated  above  failed  to  do  what  is  to 
be  reasonably  believed  it  would  do,  it  will  cost  les.'I 
to  undo  it  tiian  it  is  costing  and  will  continiie  Ic 
cost  with  the  present  policy  of  trying  to  keej)  to- 
gether by  force  what  can  only  be  really  kept  to-, 
gether  by  mutual  goodwill.  But  such  a  policj 
would  not  fail ;  and  incidentally  it  would  allow  th« 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  get  on  wuth  its  tocj 
long  delayed  business  of  refomi,  instead  of  bfingl 
eternally  held  up  by  "the  Irish  Problem." 

J.  DAPBYSIITPE. 


"The  Statesman's  Catechism"  has  been  reprintecj 
from  "The  Crusader"  as  a  leaflet,  and  can  now  h»j 
obtained  from  the  Blackfriars  Press,  17,  Albioi 
Street,  Leicester.    Post  free,  16/6  per  1,000.  ' 
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Stones  and  Bread. 


It  is  perhaps  siguificaut  that  the  Gothic  glory  ol' 
cathedral  at  liouen  is  surmounted  by  a  hideous 
ire  of  steel,  built  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
tury,   aud   made   distasteful  to   the   point  of 
nxrdity  by  the  addition  of  a  curious  little  cap 
ich  rentiers  its  inanity  frivolous.    The  structure 
unconsciously    symbolic.      We    had  wandeied 
.rough  Brittany  and  Normandy,  visiting  (juaiut  or 
lautiful   town.s'^  with    Iheir   wonderful  mcdia-val 
lurches;  the  train  carried  us  througli  the  wealth 
the  Normandy  fields,  past  farms  mellowed  and 
floured  by  time  aud  use,  then  suddenly  tlirough  a 
issage  of  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and 
idustrial    France    was    upon    us.    liouen  itself 
lemed  to  epitomise  the  wlu)le  nation  :  a  queer  mix- 
■e.  of  the  splendour  of  the  Middle  Ages  side  by 
.6  with  modern  industry  ;  of  gaiety  in  the  brightly- 
•hted  cafes,  and  poverty  and  vice  in  the  tortuous 
^tle  streets  which  creep  away  to  the  darkness  from 
le  sweep  of  the  boulevards.    At  nightfall,  beyond 
.e  circle  of  light  and  the  few  potted  shrubs  whii  li 
t  off  the  cafe  tables  from  the  streets,  one  would 
a  ring  of  the  outcasts  with  whom   the  city 
lounds,  watcliing  light  aud  life  and  music  which 
le  possession  of  francs  ensured  to  tlie  fortunate. 
Rouen  is  memorable  as  a  city  of  contrasts. 
Great  ships  unloading  at  the  quays  aud  furtive 
'eatures  tearing  over  rubbish  heaps  with  hungry 
Bgers,  hoping  to  find  food  or  tlie  means  of  food 
aniong  the  lefuse;  the  incredible  beauty  of  Gothic 
clnirches  jostled  by  kinema  and  hedged  in  by  slums  ; 
ti     sweeping  circle  of  the  boulevards  and  the  tall 
k  houses  of  the  side  streets.      One  remembeis 
if'cially  an  early  morning  scene  under  the  facade 
1  he  cathedral :  the  brightness  of  sun  and  sky  with 
Daring  lacework  of  stone  which  had  been  an  act 
worship  by  mediaeval  craftsnieu  ;  beneath    it  a 
dwarfed  grouj)  of  workmen  gathered  Wfore  a  jnopa- 
g:nidist  poster  of  the  French  bakers.   "The  Bread 
that  Kills." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  the  ever-present  religion 
-ymbolism  that  one  sees  so  much  in  France  which 
■ears  sym])olic  ;  certainly  that  excited  little  crowd, 
iwu  together  by  their  fellows'  discontent,  in  con- 
st to  the  sunlit  facade  of  the  cathedral,  struck  me 
tull  of  meaning. 

Once  the  really  vital  things  of  the  life  of  the 
:  "ople  had  been  expres.sed  with  towering  stonewoik 

1  carven  saint,  wit  h  curious  or  beautiful  decora - 
iju,  with  miracle  of  stained  glass,  turret,  spire  and 
j'iiinacle;  these  things  had  been  a  manifestation  of 
communal  aspiration.  Now,  a  yellow  poster  of 
jirotest  against  one  phase  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  industiy,  stands  out  from  the  teeming  activities 
of  the  town  as  being  an  anesting,  a  vital  thing.  On 
the  faces  of  tliese  workmen  one  saw  that  cognisance 
(if  profound  forces  which  were  merging  the  indivi- 
dual with  the  wider  communal  expression. 

At  the  services  in  the  great  churches  there  is  little 
such  vitality.  The  congregation,  chiefly  of 
women  and  children,  with  the  mereat  spriukliug  of 


men,  answers  the  responses  almost  listles.sly  ;  their 
voices  echo  among  the  arches;  they  are  lost  m  the 
immensity  of  the  buildings.  Here  and  there  one 
sees  a  face  rapt  m  the  consecration  of  devotion  ber 
fore  some  shnno  or  saint,  and  the  old  religion  .>vith 
its  thousand  and  one  seemingly  outworn  ideas  be- 
comes for  a  moment  a  real  thing,  giving  peace  and 
"that  joy  which  the  world  cannot  give.  But  mucii 
more  often  it  strikes  one  as  a  thing  become  meaniug- 
U.s^_the  sloughed  .skin  of  the  religious  emotion. 
AVorse  even  than  that,  it  can  become  a  cheapened 
thing  of  thinly  disguised  commcicialism ;  as  when 
one  climbs  the  hill  to  Bonsecours,  the  place  of  pil- 
"■rima<'-e  for  the  people  of  Koueii,  to  find  ma.sses  of 
fittle  shops  selling  the  images,  caudles  and  charms, 
souvenirs  and  gimcracks,- their  value  enhanced  by 
;i  strained  link  with  the  religiosity  which  (■entres 
around  the  dressed-up  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Bonse- 
cours. Spite  of  the  many  candle>s  which  burnt  about 
her  shrine,  there  is  no  reality;  one  felt  the  sham. 
This  is  not  the  spirit  which  piled  the  stones  of  the 
great  church  of  St.  Ouen,  or  lighted  the  glory  of 
the  rose  windows  centuries  ago. 

One  thinks  again  of  the  sudden  vitality  which 
animated  the  group  of  early  morning  workmen,  of 
the  pent-up  enthusiasm  and  indignation  which, 
breaking  into  language,  made  these  men  suddenly 
akin  and  united  them  in  a  common  cause. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  Frances.  The  cynical, 
imperialistic  France  of  her  diplomacy ;  the  swagger- 
ing, conquering-hero  France  expressing  itself  m 
flamboyant  war  memorials;  the  dead,  beautiful 
Frauce^  of  niediaivalism,  a  poor  ghost  still  haunting 
the  great  buildings  which  were  once  its  place  of 
habitation;  the  conservative  France  of  the  fields 
aud  country  towns  clinging  yet  to  outmoded  <-os- 
tume  and  ciuaint  ceremony;  the  vulgar,  rich  Framv 
of  the  Courses  ,and  fashionable  resorts.  Subjects 
for  pessimism,  as  most  of  these  are,  one  feels  the 
stirrings  of  l/ope  in  thinking  of  the  ever-groT\ang 
vitality  of  that  other  France— the  people  of  c-ou- 
scious  unity  in  Labour  ideals,  passionate,  indignant, 
casting  out  fear.  Is  it  thej-ein  that  the  religious  in- 
stinct of  the  people  is  to  find  outlet,  or  will  it  be 
diverted  into  paths  of  national  aggrandisement  and 
imperialism?  That  is  the  problem  to  all  peoples ; 
but  to  France,  so  newly  freed  from  the  shibboleths 
of  the  traditional  religion,  one  feels  this  problem  of 
filling  the  void  to  be  immediate.  France  has  so 
often"  led  the  way  in  the  construction  of  political 
pliilosophy.  Her  people  bring  to  it  a  more  intense 
realisation  of  the  oneness  of  the  group  units,  a  more 
passionate  activity,  a  clearer  logical  faculty  applied 
to  the  problems  in  hand.  AVhat  has  she  now  to  offer 
as  the  expression  of  her  soul?  Once  it  w^as  Eouen 
and  Chartres,,  Amiens  and  lUieims.  And  now?  Is 
it  the  army  of  occupation  flaunting  its  banners  in 
Southern  Germany,  the  cynicism  of  her  diplomats, 
or  a  number  of  workers  drawn  into  unity,  wakened 
to  strange  vitality  by  a  poster  proclaiming  the 
wrongs  of  others?  HORACE  SHIPP. 
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The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  A  PEOPLE'S  DICTATORSHIP. 


I  write  of  the  eiiilicst  ixMitnl  ot  (lie  Plyuiuulli 
Colony  l)i'tore  it  was  (legviwlod  l)y  tedoiatiou  witb  tlio 
neig-libouriiig  colonies. 

Keccnily,  in  Southatuptou,  ibr  toiceuteuary  of 
the  Pilgrims  wan  colcdjratod  by  a  pageant.  One 
could  not  help  tlic  tljoiii>hi  that  liios(>  who  wei'e 
specially  ])i iviicged  to  witness  the  spectacde  were 
merely  acting  a.  part  in  the  usual  political  farce  of 
illusioning  the  puldic.  It  was  a  gathering  of  poli- 
ticians— a  ri(di  man's  show,  foi-  the  workers  au(l  the 
town's  children  were  excluded  hv  the  heavy  fees. 
The  Pilgi-im  Fathers  had  nothing  in  common  with 
these  well-to-do  niiddlc-class  folk;  for  in  tlic 
Plymouth  (\)lony  only  workers  were  tolerated. 
There  were  uo  ])arasites  tin  re.  In  fact,  the  c  olony 
was  a  remarkable  experiment  in  comnuiuism. 

The  pilgrims  set  out  to  establish  an  ideal  society, 
really  a  society  of  saints  on  earth.    Hence  for  lliein 

Patriotism  was  not  enough. 

Narrow  ideals  they  had;  bui  they  acted  according  to 
the  divine  truth,  that  prin<nples  are  ever  greater' 
than  patriotism.  Thus,  like  every  trne  revolution- 
ary, they  put  mankind  first  and  fatherland  some- 
where convenieui.  To  them  the  j)rinciples  tb«'y 
Herved  were  valuable,  not  because  they  were  Erig- 
lish,  but  because  they  were  internat ioiuil.  Tbey 
liad  the  daring  to  ser\-e  the  Univer.sal  (lod,  despite 
England's  laws,  her  patent  rights.  a)id  her  king. 

The  Dictatorship  of  Citizens. 

Like  J.cnin.  they  saw  clearly  that  their  infant 
society  could  not  develop  while  it  had  over  it  the 
influence  of  the  (dd  mentality.  A  stronger  force 
than  the  old  institutions  ot  govcrnmeiit  was  there- 
foie  ixHjuired.  A  dictatorship,  swift  to  act,  and  free 
from  ])ublic.  corruption,  was  instituted  on  the  "May- 
flower." All  the  fi-cemeu  of  the  colony  signed  the 
compact;  and,  latei-,  when  the  colony  was  freed  from 
.ioint-stock  <^outrol,  and  the  number  of  the  c  itizens 
had  increased,  General  courts  were  ci'eated.  I^hese 
courts  Averc  really  town  or  Wllage  vSoviets.  They 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  who  centralised 
their  authority  in  a  mandate  h.eld  by  the  Govenioi-. 
I'lymouth  in  1620— 1(:)7()  was  Kussia  in  miniature. 
The  General  courts,  unlike  our  English  Parliament, 
controlled  the  militaiy  as  well  as  the  civic  affair-;. 
The  Governor  could  not  plead,  as  did  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  recentl.v,  that  he  could  not  coutiol  any  one 
of  ills  ministers;  foi'  he  and  his  seven  ministers  were 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  They  were  re- 
presentatives and  servants  ol  the  ])eople,  and  not  of 
the  financiers,  bond-holders,  brewers,  and  epis- 
copacy. In  PIrmouth,  as  in  Russia,  there  did  not 
(rxist  a  distinct,  detached  caste,  free  to  iutngue  and 
make  war  to  the  huii;  of  the  peo^de.  A  dictatorshi]) 
of  the  proletariat  is,  after  all,  tlioroughly  lepresenta- 
tlve  ot  those  who  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  citizens, 
but  not  of  those  whom  the  citizens  vnv]-\-  on  tlieir 


bacdis.  So  valuable  was  (his  dictatorship  in  tlie 
Pilgi-im  State;  that  Governor  Bradford  was  mandated 
to  hold  office  for  86  years,  except  for  a  period  of 
five  years  when  he  lequested  relief.  At  his  deatl)„ 
began  the  decline  of  the  cohmy ;  for  the  dictator- 
ship, meant  only  to  be  tem})orary,  was  unwisely  pro- 
tracted, and  made  too  intoh^iant.  Keactiou  almost 
destroyed  the  good  Bradford  cieated. 

The  "Mayflowei"  compact  which  authorised  the 
dictatorship  also  decreed  that  the  social  life  should 
be  what  to-day  we  call 

Communism. 

There  wi-jc  u<>  ric  h  there — ncj  highly-paid  officials. 
All  wer(!  obliged  to  work.  Idlers  were  not  tolerated. 
J^and  was  not  .sold,  but  granted  or  allotted  to  be 
used  in  the  service  of  the  community.  The  land 
was  God's  and  the  Commune's.  In  fact,  the  owner- 
slii]»  of  the  land  was  vested  in  all  its  freemen — a.'* 
soon  shall  our  factories  and  our  land  be  vesK'd  in 
the  workers.  Cousecjuently  in  Plymouth  there  was 
)io  inecjuality  of  wealth,  ami,  therefoie,  no  exploita- 
tion. }\ot  till  oO  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
colony  did  citizenship  involve  the  possession  of  pjo- 
])erty.  This  cluuige  in  the  status  of  citizenship 
decdded  the  death  of  communism.,  and,  of  ^course, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  colony.  All  offices  were 
cdeidive;  taxes  were  levied  in  ])roi)ortion  to  what 
a.  man  could  pay;  there  was  no  ijidirect  taxation; 
marriage  was  legulated ;  philanthropic  (State) 
schemes  were  organised :  State  pensions  for  all  wer<> 
established ;  and  State  educatifin  was  compulsory, 
In  all  this  Monderful  organisation  we  fiace  the  in- 
ternational spiiit  of  the  Fathei's,  for  they  (>ertainly 
adoi)tcd  what  to  theni  was  good  in  continental 
society.  Thtjjnore  one  i  ()ntem])lates  the  beauty  and 
the  hoj»e  of  this  young  society,  the  more  awful 
appears  the  tjagedy  which  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  and  handed  the  colony  hark  to  the 
cai)italists.    That  is  the  tragedy  of  Plymouth. 

There  is  a!  lesson  for  us  revolutionists  in  this:  As 
Plymouth  found  it  impossible  to  live  a  sepajate 
existence  without  com])romising  with  neighbouiing 
States,  different  and  less  sci  upulous,  so  shall  we  find 
it  impossible  to  establish  the  Social  Pevolution  in 
England  unless  that  Pcvolution  is  j)art  of  an  inter- 
national revolution.  Conimunistic  England  could 
jiot  exist  alone,  surrounded  by  capitalist  State 
Lenin  is  right.  Russia  cannot  be  thoroughly  >- 
volutionised  untikWest  Europe  goes  "red." 

Above  all  things,  life  in  Plymouth  was  a  life  i 
defence.      The  Pilgrims  lived  in  a  state  of  sieg. 
Potential  enenries  were' within  ;  Indians  and  Euro- 
jH'an  intriguers  were  without,    ronsequently,  lli  ■ 
society,    in   principle    ])acifist.    depended    for  h 
«'xistence  on  militarism. 

Pacifists  became  militarists,  even  to  the  exteii 
of  earn  ing  arms  as  far  as  the  meeting-house  on  tlu 
Sabbath.     Every  colonist    had  inipeiative  milit:ii\ 
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duties  to  wUicli  be  was  c-on-sciipl.    Towu.  were  uot        ftisKOPS  WlU  bC  BisKOpS. 

DeiDUtteil    to  be  detective  tor  waul  oi  a  drum.  * 


Spirit,  not  the  System. 

The  I'lymoulli  .settlement  failed.  Keactiou  de- 
stroyed the  ideals  that  had  goue  to  the  eonceptiou 
of  it.  The  persecuted  became  persecutors.  Some 
of  the  later  towns  were  really  "built  ou  blood."  The 
whole  life  of  man  was  ordered  by  law.  Art  and  all 
beautiful  things  were  practically  prohibited.  lle- 
ligious  intolerance  soured  the  hearts  of  the  colonists. 
It  is  true  the  early  pioneers  had  made  their  80cie\y 
as  near  to  their  ideals  as  human  beings  could;  but 
they  failed  lamentably  to  give  to  their  successors 
^fheir  spirit  as  well  as  their  system.  Seventy  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  society  there  was 
a  carcase — the  beautiful  spirit  of  Bradford  had  de- 
parted, and  Plymouth  fell  an  easy  prey  to  capitalist 
adventurers.  Let  all  revolutionists  be  forewarned 
and  forearmed.  We  must  be  careful  that  the  spirit 
which  inaugurates  the  Revolution  is  not  merely  the 
spirit  of  a  man  or  of  a  few  men.    If  it  is  based  on  the 

Eternal  Authority  of  Jesus 

there  will  be  no  fear  that  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
Kevolution  die  the  spirit  will  perish  with  them. 
Ivenin  is  a  pioneer  to-day.  He  represents  a  great 
international  spirit  of  revolt.  If,  however,  the 
spiritual  dynamic  of  the  Kussian  Hevolution  is 
centred  in  the  brain  of  a  few  Russiaui,  thinkers,  then 
Russia,  like  the  Plymouth  Colony,  is  doomed  to 
fail. 

"We  have  in  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  a  spirit,  a  power, 
an  eternal  influence  that  can  preser\-e  the  Revolu- 
tion which  is  organised  and  defended  in  His  Name. 
Without  Jesus  Christ  the  Revolution  will  fail.  The 
highest  wisdom  directs  us  to-day  to  make  His  spirit 
the  force  behind  all  our  propaganda  and  our  schemes 
for  the  future  government  of  England. 

J.  R.  SULLIVAN. 


THE  TASK  OF  RELIGION. 

The  task  of  leligioii  has  not  been  that  merely 
of  illumining  the  mind;  it  has  been  that,  as  well,  of 
hai-monising  the  spirit.  How  has  it  done  this? 
Like  so  many  of  the  things  we  have  forgotten ;  in 
.1.  way  that  appears  at  once  simple  and  incompre- 
Lcnsible.  Religion  heals  because  it  thinks  not  of 
truth  alone,  but  as  well  of  man's  power  to  appre- 
hend it  and  of  his  relation  to  it;  and  because  it 
thinks  of  these  not  separately,  first  discovering  the 
truth  and  then  trying  to  find  man's  right  relation 
lo  it,  but  simply,  completely,  and,  as  it  were,  in  one 
thought.  We  have  in  modern  psychology  a  term 
which  expresses  conveniently  this  completeness;  wc 
>ay  that  religion  speaks  not  to  the  conscious  alone, 
but  to  tbe  unconscious  as  well.  There,  then,  is  the 
secret  of  its  healing  force.  '  Erase  religion  from 
tbe  life  of  men  and  you  bereave  them  of  tho  know- 
ledge which  harmonises  to  give  in  exchange  that 
which  merely  explains,  merely  analyses.  Bui  re- 
ligion has  been  waning;  it  is  now  almost  extinct; 
;ind  the  thinkers  of  our  day  are  not  even  aware  tliat 
lu-aling  truths  are  necessaiy,  that  they  have  ever 
"xisted,  or  that  it  is  advisable  that  they  should 
xist. — New  Age. 


When  I  NViis  a  youf)gstci-  my  sins  woic  .•^u.-iietitnf.s  covered 
witL  the  clKiritiiblij"  remark,  "Bvyn  will  be  boys."  In  tbc  earao 
maniior  I  would  ounimoiit  on  the  rt-port  of  tho  recent  Conferenco 
of  AiiG,lican  BiJiops  l)eld  iit  Lambeth.  You  do  not  chaiifjo  Uio 
character  of  a  li.shop  by  multiplying  him  by  252.  Unfortunately 
you  cannot  ^jri-atly  traiisfurm  him  by  bringiiin  him  to  i\w  ctnti<s 
of  an  Empire  that  i.^  Fhakin^  to  itfl  foundations,  and  setting  liim 
t<>  confer  with  brotlitr  bishops  during  wckn  in  which  the  whole 
economic  system  of  civilisation  is  most  obviously  threatened. 
None  of  these  thin^rs  can  prevent  a  bishop  from,  remaining  a 
bishop. 

One  of  the  traittj  of  Anglican  officials  ij<  the  tendency  'to 
compromise.  Perhaps  the  very  Renesis  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, viz.,  Elizabeth's  attempt  to  ateev  a  middle  course  l)e- 
tween  RonianiHm  and  Puritani.sm— i.s  accountable  for  this 
chararteristic,  bub  however  that  may  be  it  i-s  very  prominent  in 
the  voluminous  records  of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  Wliether  it 
be  with  i-egatd  t-o  Ro-union,  Intornationali.sm,  or  Industrial 
problems  the  Mvno  desire  to  reconcile  ii-necoticiloable  opposites, 
the  same  failure  to  strike  out  :i  real  .fyntheticising  piinciple, 
the  Fame  Ijelief  tlaat  peace  can  bo  brought  about  between  con- 
flicting parties  by  moderate  language  that  evades  the  issue  is 
manifest. 

This  is  the  jirinciple  followed,  as  staled  on  )>age  46  : — 

"The  Chuich  cannot  in  its  coiporate  capacity  be  an  advocate 
or  partisan,  "a  judge  or  a,  divider."  in  political  or  class  dis- 
putes where  moral  is.sues  are.  not  at  stake  :  uevertheless  oven 
in  matters  of  economic  and  political  controv,8rsy  the  Cliui-ch  is 
bound  to  give  it^i  positive  and  active  corporate  witness  to  the 
Christian  principles  of  justice,  brotherhood,  and  the  equal  and 
infinitu  value  of  ev«ry  human  pei'sonality." 
A.-^  though  there  were  any  political  or  class  dispute  which  at 

bottom    was  not  a  moral  issue  ! 
The  kind  of  aml)iguous  statement  to  which  this  principle  gives 

liso  is  exemplifijed  in  tho  following  : — 

"Two  characteristics  of  tho  order  lo  which  the  wage  system 
belongs  are  the  pursuit  of  .self-intwest  and  tlie  prevalence  oF 
unrestricted  competition.  Now  self-int-erest  has  a  legitimate, 
though  always  a  subordinate,  place  in  Christian  ethics;  and 
competition,  not  for  mere  gain  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
in  the  best  possible  way,  is  a  reasonable  incentive  to  efficiency. 
It  is  foolish  to  degpi.se  individual  enterprise  and  unduly  to 
fetter  individual  liberty.  But  the  dominant  principle  in  a 
rightly  ordered  society  will  be  co-opei-ation  for  the  common 
good  rather  than  competition  for  private  advantage." 

Let  it  be  said,  hoxviever,  that  bishops  are  not  the  only  people 
who  err  in  this  w^ay,  as  the  recent  tetter  of  the  Free  Cliurch 
Council  and  the  re.solutions  adopted  by  tbe  Friends'  Conference 
testify.  Perhaps,  indeed,  none  of  us  are  quite  free  to  hurl  the 
stones  of  criticism.    Evon  Lenin  ha.s  been  accused  of  compromise  ! 


FELLOWSHIP  SEBVIOES.  Sunday,  Se]>tember  5,  Kensington 
Town  Hall.  11  a.m.  Miss  .Maude  Royden.  ^Ia.ste^  of  the 
music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costiunea.  Overcoatings. 
Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Anderson,  21  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Galashiels. 


HANDS  OFF  IRELAND 


A  GREAT  DEMONSTRATION 

WILL  B«  HELD  IN 

Southwark  Park,  on  Sunday  Afternoon 

September  12th,  to  demand  the  rieht  of  Self- 
determination  for  the  Irish  People. 

Mrs.  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTOM^'^'^'''Mr.  CATHAL  O'SHAHNON 

(Oi  Dublin )  (Of  the  Irish  Trftde  Union  CongTe«) 

Alderman  Dr.  ALFRED  SALTER,  J.P. 

( i'liliiiuicutary  Labour  Candidal*  for  West  Bern)Ondii.-j  1 

Chair  <o  be  taken  ti  4  p.w.    I'rocctsion  »f  Bands  and  Baiineri  rciV  leare 
F'<yt  Road  Labour  Institule  at  J-30  p.iii. 
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The  Great  Heresy. 

By  ruth  a.  beach. 


Diana  of  the  Cros.sways  expressed  her  seu.se  of  the 
infinite  worth  of  Ivniuau  life  in  these  words:  — 
"Wlieu  1  ('ease  to  cherish  it  in  every  fibre,  the  hres 
within  it  are  waning."  To  tiiose  who  are  intensely 
alive,  Life  is  indeed  a  supremely  great  adventure, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  it  ifi  no  longer  worth 
Jiving.  It  was  probably  a  sense  of  this  which 
caused  a  modern  writer  to  remark  that  if  we  are 
CONSCIOUSLY  trying  to  "do  good"  and  "lielp 
others,"  sonu'tliing  has  gone  wrong  with  us;  we  are 
not  fully  alive.  I'or  if  life  were  .strong  within  us, 
all  our  actions  would  be  spontaneous,  and  all  would 
be  an  expression  of  our  personality.  It  is  of  this 
that  Bergson  is  thinking  when  he  tells  us  that  Joy 
is  Nature's  sign  that  the  individual  is  fulfilling  his 
destiny. 

Jt  is  for  the  lack  of  this  Joy  that  the  world  is 
dying  to-day.  There  are  few  of  us — let  us  hope — 
who  do  not  know  something  of  it,  who  in  the  pres- 
ence of  beauty,  whether  of  art  or  of  Nature,  or  in 
the  joy  of  human  love,  have  not  heard  God  speak. 
What  says  Maeterlinck? — "All  of  us  have  known 
moments  such  as  these  moments,  which  have  left 
but  worthless  ashes  behind."  But  this  is  not 
enough.  "We  must  leani  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
beauty,  of  an  earnestness  which  shall  have  be- 
come PART  OF  OXTRSELVES."  Of  the  sheer  joy  of  life 
itself,  of  work  itself,  how  many  are  ignorant !  Mrs. 
Browning's  lines  must  appear  to  ■man3-  of  us  sheer 
irony :  — 

"Dear  work!  art  thou  the  curse  of  God? 
What  must  His  blessing  be !  " 

It  is  this  deadness  of  the  creative  faculty,  this  pre- 
valence of  sheer  mechanical  drudgery,  this  hope- 
lessness of  outlook,  which  lias  made  credible  such 
a.  heresy  as  that  which  is  brought  forward  seriously 
to-day :  the  belief  that  ii  competition  were  done 
away  with,  that  which  gives  zest  to  life  would  be 
gone.  Nothing  could  prove  more  emphatically  that 
its  zest  is  already  gone,  that  life  is  being  robbed  of 
all  sense  of  adventitre. 

It  may  be  that  some  form  of  competition  was 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  race,  that  it 
has  certain  advantages,  and  that  we  have  a  difficnlt 
I)roblem  before  us  in  our  efforts  to  replace  it  by  co- 
operation. This  is  discussed  fully  in  "Competition  : 
A  Study  in  Human  Motive,"  an  intensely  interest- 
ing work,  written  for  the  "Collegixim."  It  does  not 
seek  to  minimise  difficulties,  but  reminds  us  that, 
as  Christians,  we  daie  not  shelter  ourselves  behind 
the  excuse  that  "human  nature  being  what  it  is," 
certain  evils  must  be,  for  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Cross 
that  it  TRANSFORMS  human  nature. 

We  may  grant  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  be- 
fore us;  it  is,  indeed,  stupendous.  But  to  the 
assertion  that  contest  between  man  and  man  in  all 
its  varied  forms  is  the  best  adventure  that  life  has 
to  offer  lis,  we  answer  that  such  zest  as  it  yields  is, 
at  its  best,  a  spurious  imitation  of  that  life  more 
abundant  which  Christ  came  to  give  us  :  it  ha:?  no- 


thing in  common  with  it.  It  is  too  true  that  as  yet 
we  only  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  what  that  life 
could  be,  a  life  in  which  we  shall  together  continu- 
ally progress  in  love  and  understanding  of  each 
other,  in  power  over  nature,  in  creative  art,  and  in 
the  knowledge — which  in(;ludes  all  this — of  God 
himself.  Brotherhood  may  be  a  very  meaninglesa 
teim,  especially  when  wc  dissociate  it  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  Divine  Fatherhood  ;  what  it  really  means 
we  cannot  know  fully  when  we  are,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  fighting  eveiy  man  for  his  own  hand. 
But  when  we  think  of  what  liuman  love  has  achieved 
and  still  achieves,  when  we  realise  something  of 
what  human  friendship  means,  we  can  faintly  pic- 
iuie  what  a  world  would  be  like  in  which  we  were 
all  fi'ieuds,  all  fighting  with:  each  other  for  an  ever 
deeper  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  do 
not  know  yet  what  this  all-compelling  power  of  love 
is,  and  what  it  may  achieve.  Truly  "Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  that  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

If  we  are  to  achieve  anything  to  bring  the  King- 
dom of  God  nearer,  we  must  shake  ourselves  free 
from  the  heresy  that  we  are  powerless  to  change 
human  nature,  that  evolution  will  gradually  achieve 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  that  the  zest  of  life  lies  in 
competition  with  each  other.  If  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  world  where  it  shall  be  otherwise,  or  if  wc  can^ 
not  see  how  such  a  stupendous  change  can  take 
place,  then  let  us  make  a  "terrific"  act  of  faith  in 
a  God  Who  is  waiting  for  our  co-operation,  and 
AVho,  if  we  yield  ourselves,  not  ])assively,  but 
actively,  into  Ifis  Hands,  will  use  us  for  His  great 
designs.  Without  such  iv  faith  Life  is  hardly  worth 
living.  Does  not  Bergson 's  note  of  freedom  spur 
us  on  in  that  sublime  passage  where,  after  having 
shown  us  the  unity  of  all  the  living,  he  speaks  of 
the  whole  creation  as  one  immense  army  galloping 
onwards,  able,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  it  carries 
with  it,  to  override  all  difficulties,  overcome  all 
obstacles,  "perhaps  even  death  itself." 


FICHTiNC    FOR   OIL  FIELDS. 

We  are  now  committed  t9  a  big  war  in 
Mesopotamia.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  staff 
engaged  in  the  operations  there  asked  for 
tour  more  divisions.  In  response,  the  AVar  Office 
is  sending  three  brigades  from  India.  There  are 
already  100,000  troops  in  the  country,  not  05,000 
as  previously  stated.  That  is  only  the  beginning. 
What  expense  will  he  entailed  and  how  many  lives 
lost  before  the  prize  is  ours-,  who  can  sayP  There 
is  scarcely  a  pretence  that  this  is  other  than  a  capi- 
talist war.  The  Arabs  are  fighting  for  self- 
determination,  and  we  are  fighting  for  oilfields. 
That,  briefly,  is  the  situation. 


Friday,  September  3r(l.  1920, 
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*One  Way  of  Love. 

llifse  were  written  in  police-celL  guaidroum  and  in  prison 
walls ; 

1 1  ict  silence  must  be  preserved,' 
lint  tlie  heart  was  too  fnil  to  be  silent  and  so  it  sun,^, 
It  sain?  as  a  child  of  what  it  saw  and  it  tilt 
Lt  sang  of  Its  love  and  its  vision." 

and  again:   "We  love  and  leveie  lite.    We  shall 
not  kill."    These  are  the  tirst  and  alnu)>it  tlie  last 
sentences    in    S.    Wiiisten's    volume    of  poems, 
"Chains,"  and  because  ot  that  belief  lie  endured 
imprisonment;  and  tlie  poems— strange  mixture  of 
ecstacy  and  .misery— were  born  of  his  experience. 
To  those  of  us  wlio  shared  that  exi)erience  tiiey  are 
poignantly  reminiscent;  the  writer  hits  set  (h)wu 
faithfully  and  simply  facts  and  emotions  of  i)rison 
life.    The  cold,  hunger,  silence  and  broken  human- 
ity are  stated  in  language  singularly  bald  and  un- 
emotional.   That  constitutes  both  their  success  and 
their  failure.    Because  they  are  level,  unemotional, 
uncoloured,  they  convey  the  atmosphere;  they  are 
too  grey  and  tired  even  to  be  bitter,  too  resigned 
even  to  hate  or  scorn.    They  are  despair  and  the 
crumbs  of  happiness  which  hunger  searches  out — 
these, ihings  "lomembered  in  tranquility."    If  the 
whole  book  were  a  conscious  effort  to  create  that 
mood,  Winsten  has  succeeded.    But  there  are  times 
when  they  lapse  into  mere  facility  and  their  reality 
changes  to  sentimentality.    It  takes  a  great  writer 
to  build  poems  from  minor  things,  to  make  details 
universally  significant;  if  Mr.  Wiusten  chose  de- 
liberately this  stark  piaterial,  he  needed  to  convey 
it  with  more  kinetic  language.    Words  and  metre 
come  too  easily  to  him,  and  moralising  fatally  so. 
Yet  he  has  many  .skilful  word  pictures  which  achieve 
success  by  their  simplicity  and  directness,  and  for 
these    and    the    sincerity    wliich    inspired  them. 
"Chains"  is  an  interesting  volume. 


t  Another  Way  of  Love. 

"It  ha.s  been  my  privilege  during  the  war  tn  serve  as  one 
of  the  scavengers  in  certain  of  the  devastated  regions  of 
France — clearing  up  the  wre<kag,e  after  the  iron  whirlwind 
had  passed  over  the  l^nd ;  eroctins:  temporary  dwellings  to 
replace  the  demolished  houses  of  the  patient  peasants;  and 
helping  to  encourage  them  to  begin  life  afresh  amidst  the 
chan-ed  stumps 'and  the  cannon-swept  ruins." 

Thus  William  Bell  in  the  introduction  of  his  volume 
f)f  reminiscences  of  his  woik  with  the  Friends'  War 
Victims  Relief  workers  in  France.  The  book, 
written  in  diary  fonn,  is  otherwise  entirely  form'- 
less;  kaleido.scopic.  From  a  record  of  the  tliousand 
f  hance  events,  the  author  leaves  us  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  vei-y  positive  philosophy  and  his  intel- 
lectual attitudes.  "A  Scavenger  in  France"  is 
kinematoyra])hic  in  method — a  series  of  impres- 
sions projected  by  the  Inner  Lifrht. 

*  "Chain.^"  Po«ms,  by  S.  Winsten.    C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd..  5/-. 

t  "A  Scavenger  in  France,"  bv  William  Bell.  ('.  W . 
Daniel,  Ltd..  10/6. 


The  scope  of  his  ideas  is  all-embi acing.  Not  only 
the  great  problem  o<  war  and  the  equally  onini]jres- 
vu[  one  of  econoi)iii.-  relationships,  but  art,  religion, 
p.sycliology,  monarchy,  ""architetdure,  fear,  the 
Chnrch,  philosophy,  politics— these  things  all  find 
themselves  i)i  due  course  under  the  rays. 

'J'hree  main  lines  of  constructive  philosophy 
emerge:  i)acifism,  guild-socialism,  and  that  doctrine 
of  mind  over  matter  which  we  classify  loosely  by 
the  term  Christ iaii  Science.  To  him  this  last  i)hase 
of  faith  is  the  logical  extension  of  a  belief  in  ])aci- 
tism.  The  evils  of  the  world  rise  from  negative 
forces  and  chiefly  from  the  root  cau.se  of  fear — fear 
of  men,  fear  ot  poverty ,*fear  of  disease. 

"Pacifism  is  not  to  be  confused  with  passivity,  for  pacifism 
i.^  an  active  force  in  the  world;  it  is  dynamic  not  static.  It 
inufjt  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  helplessness,  listlessness, 
inertia,  it  is  rather  a  rfliance  on  the  spiritual  forces  of  Reality 
than  upon  the  material  forces  of  Actuality.'-' 

It  is  the  iusisten(-e  of  this  philosophy  of  positive 
forces  vvhich  renders  this  book  more  than  a  delight- 
ful record  of  places  visited,  an  illuminative  narrative 
of  things  seen. 

Often  the  author's  certaintj-  of  his  rightness  enlists 
our  sympathy  with  the  unfortunates  who.se 
"rationalise<l"  minds  were  for  accepting  a  world 
governed  by  other  principles.  This  eristic  zeal  (I 
suspect  it  to  be  .the  ''moral  substitute  for  war") 
occasionally  plays  havoc  with  his  prose  style;  but 
when  a  book  is  a  record  of  happenings  in  the  war 
area,  a  discourse  upon  the  architectui'e  of  France, 
a  causerie  upon  art  and  religion,  an  examination  of 
human  psychology,  an  attack  upon  institutions,  a 
study  of  a  philosophy  in  practice,  a  record  of  the 
splendid  effort  of  the  Fiiends'  War  Victims  Relief 
work,  and  an  incisive  commentary  upon  men  and 
affairs,  one  is  not  very  concerned  with  the  pu]el3' 
litei-ary  problems  ot  struc.'tuie  and  style. 


Strange  that  one  is  strfficiently  convinced  by  the 
l)iiilosophy  of  this  book  to  realise  that  it  was  ulti- 
mately lived  out  by  Winsten  in  his  cell,  what  time 
the  i)hilosopher  pursued  the  way  of  Martlia — the 
other  wav  of  love. 

HORACE  SHIPP. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 


The  Kingship  of  God,  by  Rev.  G.  P..  Robson  (author  nf  "The 

\\;\y  to  rtrson.ility"),  Chri.stian  Revolution  series.  The 
iSwartlnnore  Pr«s.s,  Ltd.,  5/-  net. 

Tod  Macmammon  sees  his  Soui,  and  other  satire.s  for  the  New 
Democracv,  by  A.  St.  John  Adcoct.  The  Swai'thmOre  Press. 
Ltd.   2/  - "net. 
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THE  CRUSADE. 

HOW  COLCHESTER  WELCOMED  THE  CRUSADE. 

You,  stuck  u])  in  youv  office  in  l.dudou,  will  lo\(' 
to  lu'tu"  llud  wo  down  here  in  Colclit'sh'r  hirvc  li;vd  im 
exporioTHC  toi-  the  tivsl  timo  which  is.  I  supjmsc, 
the  cvoi-y  (hi.y  l)i-c!itli  ol  life  to  some Oi'  you  who 
hog'ilii  ihc  j>vcat.  ;i(lvtnitui('  yc;iis  ii<>-o. 

Always  I  have  fell  luul  known  ihul  we  ough* 
bo  Irajiipinjr  on  the  \\'i\y  of  Christ,  into  un- 
awxiritcinu'd  paths,  and  on  to  village  greens  and  at 
street  corners,  anywhere,  spreading  the  Kingdom, 
discovering  unknown  iriends,  and  iinding  •  thai , 
aft.tvr  lill,  we  were  in  no  strange  laud — but  not  until 
yesterday  did  1  ever  make  the  venture. 

I  had  .spoken  at  a  few  open-air  nuM-tiugs.  but  wa-; 
quite  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  veiy  nuuh  use 
— people  in  the  parks  were  attentive,  cei-lainly,  but 
dilett;uite,  I  imagined,  like  the  old  Athenians, 
always  eager  to  hear  and  tast^e  anything  new. 

But  yesterday  1  came  to  (-'olchesiiM-  with  Dorothie 
Strevens,  determined  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  call  on  people  to  rejient  of  having  been 
more  concerned  to  obey  the  laws  of  men  who  will 
<lie,  and  Governments '  which  lie,  than  the  law  of 
(t(Kl,  which  alone  can  save  the  world.  AVe  wanted 
to  stay  the  night  so  as  to  six'ak  at  the  dinner-hour 
to-day  outside  a  big  factory,  but  we  knew  no  one  in 
("olcliester  who  could  put  u.s  up— and  if  we  had  to 
return  to  Dovercourt  the  message  covdd  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  factory  workers  here. 

At  1-^0  p.m.  we  mounted  an  orange  box.  Oh! 
what  a  noisy  pitch  ! — trams,  buses,  char-a-banc-s — 
but  splendidly  central,  close  to  the  Town  IL'ill,  over 
which  a  cross  stands. 

The  crowd  grew  in  numliers,  interest  and  ([uiet- 
ness.  The  j)aper  boys  who  at  the  start  thought  that 
any  two  women  taking  a  meeting  formed  a  fit  find 
worthy  subject  for  hilarity,  stole  away;  the  motor 
bus  iliat  came  unnecessarily  near  the  speaker  was 
glared  upon  by  the  crowd,  and  the  encroachment 
was  not  repeated;  questions  began  to  flow  in;  and 
immediattdy  something  welded  us  all  into  one  cor- 
porate fellowship. 

Wv  made  our  appeal,  stating  that  we  wanted  to 
.slay  the  nigbt — who  could  give  ^is  a  bed?  The 
crowd  cheered,  and  we  went  on  dealing  with  the 
que^^tions.  "Will  the  speaker  please  re])eat  for  tbe 
benefit  of  late  comers  what  sbe  told  us  earlier  about 
the  Gei-man  workers'  offer  to  France?"  So  1  told 
again  what  we  heard  at  Billhoven,  how  six  million 
of  the  German  pioletariat,  in  sorrow  for  the  devas- 
tated amus  of  France,  and  recognising  the  crime  of 
war,  bud  made,  a  properly  accredited  offer  to  the 
FroDcli  proletai  iat.  They  qffored  to  send  over  work- 
men, wbo  would  work  voluntarily  side  by  side  with 
their  French  brothers,  12  hours  a  day  if  ue<-cssary, 
flying  to  repair  the  damag-o  they  had  worked' dunnj^- 
the  WQj',  undor  the  orders  of  tlieir  officers,  undf^r  the 
illusion  of  Pre^s.s  fomented  hatred.  They  offere<l  to 
l)rovide  the  necessaiy  materials  (German-Amencans 
helping),  and  thus  booed  that  co-oi)eratIon  would 
put  an  end'  to  war.    But  the  paper  that  first  pub- 


lished this  wonderful  piece  of  news  was  withdrawn 
by  the  French  Government,  and  no  further  account 
was  allowed  to  be  published  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. "];el  the  devastated  areas  of  France  be  re- 
built by  contractors,  by  charity,  by  Chinese  labour, 
by  jirisoners,  l)y  loans,  by  any  means,  but  let  not 
tlic  i)eoples  woik  together  and  thus  make  a  lasting 
licace."'  Who  can  be  surprised,  when  Hugo  Sllnnes 
(,cd  Spa  fame)  controls  TO  pa.pers  on  the  continent! 

Before  we  had  cdimbed  off  the  orange  ]>ox,  hosj)!- 
tality  had  been  offeied  by  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Christian  Fellowship,  ami  other  ott'er.s  of 
supper,  of  friendship,  and  of  advertisers  foi'  to- 
morrow's meetings,  almost  overwhelmed  us. 

Over  supper  a  grave  concern  manifested  itself. 
'"Beaj)  your  harvest,"  said  o>ir  host.  "The  i)eople 
■,[iv  jij)e  for  your  message,  (tel.  out  a  pledge,  like 
the  old  teetotal  pledge,  which  you  can  ask  evenbody 
to  sign — a  pledge,  never  again  to  fight  or  make  muni- 
tious.  You  could  build  up  an  immense  army  to 
-.loi)  war.  A  i)ledge  and  a  badge  would  strengthen 
Ihc  individual  just  as  long  ago  the  fact  that  he  was 
linked  up  with  «)thers  strengthened  the  young 
abstainers,  when,  ])eing  invited  to  drink,  instead  of 
making  a  long  explanation,  they  could  point  to  their 
blue  ribbon  and  feel  there  was  a  host  of  unseen  com- 
rades whom  one  could  noi  betray,  who  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  stand  firm." 

We  went  to  the  little  house  God  ha<l  pre])ared  for 
us,  and  before  sleep  would  come,  we  .saw  the  cam- 
])ai^>-n  spreading,  spn-ading.  and  the  spark  kindling 
and  the  power  increasing — - 

"I  thougrht  all  earthly  creatures  knelt 
Foi-  rapture  of  the  joy  I  felt." 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  EECONCILIATIOH  (London  Union). 

OPEN  AIR  MISHION.- FRIDAY,  Sept.  3,  at  6.30:  Marble 
Arcli  :  Winifred  \V<xjd,  Alfred  C'ordeD ;  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  : 
RfV.  R.  W.  .Sort-nsen.  SI^NDAY,  Sspt.  5,  at  ncKin  :  Leyton- 
stone,  The  Oroen  Man  :  Dorothie  Strevens;  Hanipst«ad  Heath, 
ill  3.30;  TottenJiani.  outside  Friends  .Meeting  House,  at  8.15  : 
Don)thie  Strevetis.  MONDAY,  Sept.  6,  at  8  p.m.  :  Leytonsstone, 
The  Green  Man.  TUESDAY,  September  7,  at  6.30  :  Marble 
.\rph  :  C.  Paul  GlUdon;  at  8  p.m.  :  Forest  Gate  station,  G.E.R.  : 
W.  H.  Hancock  and  Rev.  R.  \V.  Sorensen ;  at  8  p.m.  :  Clipton, 
corner  of  Kenninf^hall  Road  and  Upper  Clapton  Road.  ^'ED- 
NESDAY,  Sept*«mber  8,  at  8.30  p.m.  :  Catfoitl  (outlside  Town 
Hall)  :  H.  Fuller.  THURSDAY,  September  9,  at  6.30  p.m.  : 
>iarl)]e  Arch  :  C'.  Paul  Gliddon.  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensoii;  at  8  : 
Kentish  Town,  corner  of  Lei^hton  Rd.  a^id  Kentish  Town  ltd.  : 
('.  Paid  Gliddon.  G.  B.  Lief.  FRIDAY,  Sept.  10,  at  6.Zli  : 
Marble  Arch  :  R«v.  HiimpJirey  Chalmer'S,  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  at  8  : 
Walthamstow  :  A.  Conlell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Soreusen. 

AUSTRIA  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN  PARTY'.— We  are 
arrau^inp  a  garden  party  for  the  s«'venty  childivn  who  have  beer, 
brought  to  London  from  Vienna  under  the  Children's  Hospitality 
Scheme,  as  we  are  most  an.xious  tliat  our  members  shoold  have 
an  oppoitunity  of  mfcetinL'  the  childien  and  their  ho.stesses,  and 
(hat  the  children  themselves  should  have  a  re-union.  We  have 
veiy  kindly  lent  the  gai'den  of  Westfield  College,  Kidder- 
por«  Avenue.  Hampstead,  for  Saturd.^v,  Sept.  4th,  from  3  to 
6.30  p.m.  We  ave  in\-iting  all  tlie  childi'en  ftnfl  their  hi\'=t.e:«ci> 
at>  our  gu*sta  and,  as  this  will  involve  rather  heavy  eNfjenses, 
we  would  app«al  fa;-  promif«s  of  lielp  in  tl)3  vefreshmeiits  and 
for  [rifts  of  money.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  work  of  organisa 
tion  if  all  wlw  can  aid  ns  in  either  d.'reoti')n  will  write  imme 
(liately.  There  will  he  a  fihort  ad<lre.s<;  by  Beat'ice  noysl.o.id  on 
conditions  in  Vienna,  while  a  children's  entertainment  ia  al!=o 
being  arranged.  lennin  co\irt  will  he  available.  Will  friends 
bring  racquets  and  balls.  Tickets  for  adidls,  28.,  for  children 
undier  14,  la.  6d.  All  comimmication.s  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  Misa  E.  Quarmby  at  this  office, 


HflrtV.  September  ^M.  ID'JO. 
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Christian  Commonwealth  Fellowship 
and  League  of  Chums. 


Varticulart  about  tht  C.C.V.    may    be    had  oit 

jpiMeation       to     the      fellowthip  Orgamter, 
iariatian  Commonwealth    FehowsUp,    23,  Brid* 
Lane,     London,     E.CA..      enclosin'j  ttamped 
addressed     envelope.        The     mtnimum  annual 
lubieiiptiont   jar  new  members  is  1».  60!.  It 
J,  Fellowship  yfor  all   who  can)   to  tend  more 
the  minimum  because  the  C.C.F.  needt  more.  Badges, 
ndanis,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  9d.  each;  small  Is.  each, 
ttage  2d. 

'he  address  of  all  members  of  tht  C.C.F.  is  C.C.F.  number, 
§■«     of     Fello'jcahip     Organiser,     Christian  Commonwealth 
Ucwship,  23,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E-C.A.    Pat  your  number 
i  initiaU  on  left-hand  top  corrttr  of  envelope. 

Chums  and  Fellows. 

This  page  beloiifjs  lo  all  or  us  tliis  week,  little 
,d  bifi'.    The  cliikhenV  part  comes  first,  wliii  h  you 
til  afl  iliireo  is  right.    The  Story-Chum  has  sent 
another  of  his  jolly  "yarns." 

THE  GROUSER. 
Tiiere  was  once  upon  a  time  a  ])rincess  named 
fyrimony.  She  was  a  cliarming  child  to  look  at; 
it,  as  her  graudmother,  tlie  dowager-queen,  so  often 
"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep."'  And  there  was 
veiy  worrying  thing  about  x^grimony.  She  was  a 
•ouser.  In  case  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
■ouse,  I  will  explain.  If  Agrimony  went  for  a 
alk  with  the  royal  governesses,  of  whom  there  were 
ght,  .she  didn't  fly  off,  as  you  or  I  would,  without 
lat,  mac,  or  umbreUa  ;  but  in  a  most  unchildish 
ay  she  would  say:  "It  may  be  wet.  I  niu.st  take 
_  mac"  ;  or  "It  may  be  cold.  I'll  take  my  coal." 
nd  the  moment  she  got  out  she'd  .say:  "1  wish  1 
idn't  biought  my  coat,  it's  so  hot,"  or  "Dear  me  : 
miglit  have  known  it  would  rain,  and  this  mac  is 
It  i-eally  Avaterproof . "  If  it  wasn't  the  weather, 
was  somctliing  else.  Agrimony  nevei-  enjoyefl 
lat  very  minute.  She  was  always  dreading  what 
ight  come;  and  cakes  she  liked  were  .spoiled  by 
reams  of  cakes  she  might  have  had.  There  was  no 
3ubt  at  all  that  Agrimony  was  a  grouser.  "Sup- 
sse.  we  meet  a  bull,"  Agrimony  would  say  when 
ey  were  crossing  a  daisy  field.  "Suppose  we  are 
owned."  when  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  ovei' 
e  river.  "Suppose  there  are  horrid  high  stile.s," 
hen  they  went  througli  the  woods.  Agrimony 
imbed  hundred.s  of  .stiles  before  she  ever  came  to 
rem.  And  when  she  grew  up  and  niled  her  king- 
om,  it  was  just  the  same.  She  had  bolts  and  locked 
oors  everywhere,  because  she  feared  prowling 
urglars.  Her  cupboards  were  full  of  medicines  in 
.se  she  should  be  ill  with  eating  things  which  never 
t  hurt  anybody.  And  she  never  praised  anyone 
-day  for  fear  she  shouldn't  have  cause  to  praise 
lem  to-moiTov,-.  She  var<dy  laughed  to-day  for  fear 
e  .should  ciy  to-morrow.  And  altogether  the 
*rinee.ss  Agrimony  had  a  most  .safe,  careful,  dull, 
nd  dreadful  time  of  it.  Only  one  prince  asked  her 
•  many  him.  lie  was  a  very  brave  fellow.  Agrl- 
.ony  wouldn't  let  hejself  love  him  for  fear  he  should 
ill  ill  or  lo.se  his  legs  wliile  fighting  dragons.  So 
le  said  "Xo";.a)id  the  julnce  ga.sped  in  gratitude, 
anv  thanks!"  and  ran  awav. 


Agrimony  livetl  many  years  and  grew  to  a  very 
old  age.  And  one  day  a  messenger  from  auothei- 
kingdom  cu-me  to  her  and  said  his  chariot  was  wait- 
ing to  take  her  away.  Agrimony  knew  she  was 
about  to  die.  "AVliere  shall  1  go?"  she  asked  feebly. 
"To  heaven,"  said  the  messenger.  "Veiy  well," 
said  Agrimony,  "lift  me  gently.  I  daresay  heaven 
is  a  greatly  over-iated  place."  "I  daresay,"  said 
the  messenger  quietly;  and  lie  lifted  lier  into  his 
chariot  of  fire.  When  they  reached  heaven's  gate, 
it  was  opened  and  the  keeper  said:  "Entei*,"  and 
Agrimony  went  in.  Heaven  was  a  .strange  place. 
It  was  full  of  endless  rivers  without  bridges,  and 
stiles  too  high  to  climb.  The  rain  fell  where  you 
thought  there  was  sun.shine,  and  nothing  was  as  nice 
as  it  seeuKKl.  Agrimony  wandered  about  for  a, 
miserable  week,  and  at  last  came  back  to  the  keeper 
of  the  gate.  "There  has  been  a  mistake,"  she  said. 
"The  chariot-driver  .said  he  was  bringing  me  to 
heaven."  "You  are  in  heaven,"  .said  the  keeper  of 
the  gate.  "In  heaven!"  cried  Agiimony.  "Then 
what  is  heaven?"  "It's  exactly  what  you  make  il 
for  yoursfdf,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  gate. 

VIVIAN  T.  POMEROY. 


Chummy  Hearts. 

Here  are  .'some  new  ;^ro\vn-up  Cluira.5  who  are  comin?;  in  u«. 
.siiyiii^i  :  "Plea.se  take  u.s  into  your  ma.:,'io  cirrJe.''  One  of  theiD. 
5229  (Bilthoven,  Holland),  whose  work  is  the  care  of  childiei). 
writes  :— "I  do  not  feel  a  stranger  when  you  take  nie  into  your 
circle;  fori  feel  we  are  all  children  of  one  Father  and  that  make.s 
all  the  difference.  I  believe  tliat  to-day  there  i.s  need  for  child- 
ren to  be  for  u.*  a  great  conceni.  And'l  will  gladly,  yea  thank- 
fully, correspond  with  all  comrades  who  are  i'ntere.sted.  I 
l)L<iieve  aljso  thst  (liere  are  numbers  of  children  allowed  lo  grow 
lip  with  an  entirely  wrong  view  of  life  and  of  God.  Only  a  few 
cliildien  think  of  God  a.s  Father.  Plea.^^o  let  me  help  in  anv 
way  I  can."  .\nother  comes  who  is  a  domestic  servant  and 
who  has  known  .sadnes.s ;  .«he  is  trying  to  help  the  children  in  h.-r 
Sunday  School  by  rc-organi^^ing  it  on  grade<l  lines,  with  many 
difficulties.  AVho  will  welcome  and  help  5431  (Low  Bentham, 
Lanes)  ?  She  also  wislies  to  m,eet  Fellows  and  Chums  in  Leeds! 
when  she  goes  there  at  the  end  of  September  for  a  holiday.  And 
now  here  lomes  5341  (Kensington),  who  wanta  to  link  with 
FHlow.s  in  Kensington,  Hammersmith  or  Chiswick  who  a-e  in- 
terested in  Guides  or  Brownies. 

Thanks. 

3519  (Croydon)  thanks  those  Fellows  who  have  kindly  sent 
her  copies  of  the  "Cru.sader."  She  is  now  rec«ivin"-  the  naoer 
I'egularly  from  2515. 

We  thank  5339  (Leeds)  for  the  volume  of  poems  i-eceived. 

Neighbour  Fellowship. 

4757  (Edinburgh)  would  be  glad  t.j  meet  Fellows  at,  liis  hoirs* 
Hia  address  w  :  Rev.  G.  8.  Stewart,  M.A.,  48  Comiston  Drive. 
Edinburgh.  WiU  1117.  4521,  1125.  3389.  1126,  495.  1119,  112^; 
3290,  2366,  1547  a«d  others  please  link  with  him. 


4959  (Henlftv).  a  se<retafy  to  th»  Ex-Sei  vice  Men's  LeJigue  anil 
Dwmhsr  of  tlie  Y.-M.C.A.  and  Labour  Party,  is  in  need  of  lettw 
explaining  our  aim.-*  luid  metliods ;  he  desires  links  with  young 
men  and  women,  either  here  or  abroad. 

185  (Basingstoke)  would  he  glad  to  link  with  any  Fellows 
who  ,Tra  concerned  with  Sisterhoods,  or  weekly  meetings  for 
women  of  any  kind;  ehe  desires  information  in' regard  to  pro- 
gressive methods,  expenments  that  have  bwn  made,  and  sub- 
jects that  have  been  discussed. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


"The  East  India  Religious  Company." 

A  strikiiiL;  aiiick-  appears  in  "The  tliiitetl  India  and  Indian 
Stales".,  J'ur  J  idy  28,  on  tlie  European  i\lissionar_v  in  India  : — 

The  mii.nifesto  condenininK  the  oiitrajjes  in  I  lie  I'linjah  by  a 
few  Chrifttiarv  Aiitwiunariea,  l\f  whiili  we  udverl  in  a  note  clse- 
where,  attain  diawsf-  public  '.ilteniiou  to 'the  function  which 
Christian  .\lissi.>nari«s  |8iiay  disiharge  even  as  temporary  members 
oi  Indian  society  in  re^^ard  to  niat(er.s  which  are  not  strictly 
cutuifcied  wiLli  llieir  special  work  here.  ... 

The  Eim)i5ean  Christian  .Missionary  in  India  lives  often  in  a 
comfortable  bnngalow,  keeps  a  horse  and  carriaj,'e,  eats  ejit^.s  by 
the  score,  is  a  btef  or  nuitton  eater  and  dresses  well.  In  loni- 
jjarison  with  the  hundreds  of  IndiaTis  whom  Christ  like  he  asks 
to  cast  away  their  nrts  and  follow  him,  he  lives  like  a  lord,  is 
a  member  of  the  rulnig  race,  dines  with  the  Collector  a;id  inci- 
dentally behaves  towards  fellow-Christians  like  any  other 
Englisliman  who  never  m,et  Christ  in  his  life  in  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Indian,  for  all  his  poverty  and  for  all  his  i^morance,  judges 
the  Christian  religion  by  its  best  type  of  Chrisiians  :  esi)ecially 
Indians  of  I  he  higher  clawsses  to  whom  religion  is  more  than  a 
shibboleth.  What  wonder  if  Chri.stianily  lias  not  made  nmch 
moral  appeal  to  the  Indian  mind  !  The  Indian  mind  is,  it  is  said, 
coiiiservative  :  we  do  not  know  about 'thai,  but  its  religious 
temperaniicnt  is  ascetic.  It  will  not  consent  to  pray  under  elec- 
'  trii;  fan.-;  We  do  believe  that  Indians  think  about  tlii'se  things  : 
and  consequently  Christian  Aiis-sionaries  in  India  anmng  whom 
are  tnany  pure  minded  men  get  scant  ju.stice  or  credit  Irom 
people  in  India.  They  are  just  religious  adventurers,  represen 
tatives  of  ih«  Ea.st  India  Religious  Company,  the  religious 
counterpart  of  the  Commercial  East  India  Company.  They  are 
just  men  with  niinor  ambitiona  if  you  consider  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  men,  but  certainly  with  prospects  much  hetter  by 
adopting  this  country  as  their  .scene  of  service.  Now  vvc  realise 
\ery  ivell  indeed  that  this  view  is  harsh  in  the  case  of  tens  of 
men  we  know  whose  ideas  of  service  in  India  are  in  everv  sense 
Christian:  but  the  uiduto.ed  Indian  mind  does  not  discr'minate. 
it  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  separate  the  sheep  from  th..- 
goats.    To  it  all  are  tarred  with  the' same  brush.  ... 

With  the  growth  of  the  new  political  consciousness  among 
onr  people,  a  new  element  of  uiipopularily  was  introduced  into 
the  ifitnation  :  it  is  fot  each  Christian  Missionaiy  to  .searcli  his 
own  heait  and  find  (Jut  how  far  the  unp(;pularity  was  deserved 
in  tlie  jjarticular  case.  We  re£er  to  the  notion  that  in  Indian 
politics,  the  European  Missionary  is  European  first  and  Mission- 
ary afterwards,  that  the  political  alliance  between  religion  and 
trade  winch  began  with  the  John  Company  days  is  still  a  thriving 
and  live  one.  We  regret  to  say  that  particular  Christian  ^lis- 
sionaries  have  displayed  an  amount  of  hostility  to  Indian 
national  aspirations  which  fully  justified  the  popular  notion 
that  Christianity,  as  represented  by  Christian  Missionaries.  \va^ 
an  enertiy  of  fi'eedom  for  the  Indian  people.   .   .  . 

We  want  to  fly  from  the  sickeniiig  cant  of  yesterday,  to  find 
in  to-day  s(>m,ething  of  the  nobility,  the  honesty  of  a  life  lived  for 
principles.  That  is  why,  v.e  take  it,  there  is  in  all  European 
countries  a  body  of  men  who  have  the  tourage  to  own  up  the 
shame  of  the  Peace  treaties.  There  is  also  among  the  men  of 
leligion  of  all  countries  a  strenuous  attempt  to  bring  secular 
affairs  once  more  under  the  domination  of  eternal  principles  : 
an  invasion  of  the  Stats  by  religion,  as  it  were,  not  in  the  old 
sense  of  Popish  domination  over  earthly  sovereigns  :  but  rather 
a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  doctrines  of  religion  must 
regulate  all  man's  life,  including  political.  Vv'e  must  feel  glad 
that  there  are  Christian  Alissionaries  in  India  who  reflect  this 
new  spirit  of  th-?  West  in  religion.  W'e  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  heart  may  well  appeal  to  this  new  type  of 
Missionary  to  help  us  in  onr  national  struggle.  Dees  any  Mis- 
sionary dare  to  say,  when  a  wrong  is  done,  when  a  massacre 
is  committed,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  religion?  Leave  political 
necessity  to  the  man  of  the  world  :  the  man  who  accepts  Christ 
aiS  Master  dare  not  plead  political  expediency  as  a  defence  of, 
say,  the  Punjab  massacre. 


An  Irish  Lourdes. 

■  Remarkable  details,"  says  the  "Evening  Standard,"  ' 
given  to-day  of  the  result  (<f  thje  miriicle  cures  claimed  ttr  li  i 
been  effected  in  the  town  of  Templemore,  'the  Irish  Loiud. 

'"The  sick  and  the  halt  are  said  to  have  been  curetl  by  tow 
ing  certain  sacred  statues  which  are  deacrib;ed  as  having  - 
(Icnly  started  to  bleed." 

A  Templemore  telegram  today  says  : — 

An  incessant  stream  of  pilgrims  from  all  paits  of  Ireland  • 
tinues  to .  cume  into  Templemore,  and  lia.s  created  an  exi 
ordinary  situation  in  the  matter  of  accommodation.  The  to\. 
foot!  stocks  are  now  e.xhausted. 

The  Guild  Spirit  in  Journalism, 

.\Jr.  .).  .A    Spcnilei,  the  well  known  journalist,  would  like  i 
see  his  profLSsion  reforniwl  from  within  by  the  spirit  that  l' 
the  members  of  the  old  guilds  .self-res])ect  and  {iride  in  ili 
craft.    Mr.  Spender  writes  ;■- 

"I  see  it^  like  the  medical  or  legal  profession,  furnished  wiM 
a  cixle  of  ittt  own,  which  would  enable  it  to  deal  drastically  \'. 
any  of  its  members  .found  guilty  of  disj^raceful  conduit  i: 
professional  sense.     And  that  code  could  be  founded  on 
principle  only- -the   pi'incijde  in   the  deepest  sense   of  sen 
to  the  brotherhood.    It  woukl  condemn  all  panderings  to  Hi 
passion  of  the  herd.     It  wduld  uphold    patriotism,"  but  dea 
sternly  with  pat  riot  boring,  if  1  may  <fO  call  it  rthich  turns  tlia 
great  virtue   into  bigotry  and   pi-ejtidice  and   persecution.  1 
Would  <leinand  of  its  members  -a  reasonable  service  to  the  Leagii' 
of  Nations,  and  place  outside  the  pale  all  who  pro.stituted  t) 
pens  in  the  ser\ ice  of  corrupt  statesmen,  armament  firm.'!, 
tcrnational  financiers,  or  any  other  who  tried  to  use  or  buy  tli' 
I'ret^s  to  stir  up  strife  for  their  private  ends.    It  would  equalli 
exert  its  influence  against  Ihe  suppression  or  distortion  of  ne^' 
or  the  use  of  the  Press  to  jteisecute  individuals  or  inilii, 
animosities  in  domestic  affairs,  and  it  would  have  the  coura 
wlteii  need  arose,  to  black-list  newsjiapers  at  home  or  abii 
which  were  guilty  of  these  otTences,  and  to  warn  the  pui 
again.st  being  deceived  by  them." 

Science  and  Diplomacy. 

At  th^  meietiiig  of  the  British  .As.sociation  in  (^ardiff,  Profcs 
Karl  Pearson  delivere<l  the  presidential  address  on  anthropolo^ 

What,  he  asked,  were  anthropologists  doing  during  the  \va 
The  whole  period  of  the  w^ar  produced  the  most  difficult  pi  " 
lenrs  in  folk-psychology. 

There  were  occasions  innumerable  when  thousands  of  liv  s 
and  most  heavy  expenditure  of  money  might  have  been  sn\ 
by  greater  knowledge  of  what  creates  and  what  damps  1" 
movements  in  the  various  races  of  the  world. 

"You  have  only  to  study  the  Peace  of  Vei-sailles  to  see  tli  ' 
it  is  etluKilogically  unsound  and  cannot  be  permanent,"  said  il 
speaker.  "I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  science  •  . 
man  had  been  developed  to  the  extent  of  physical  science  in  all 
European  countries  and  had  then  its  due  authority  recognised, 
there  would  have  been  no  war,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  the 
war  would  have  been  of  different  character,  and  we  should  not 
have  felt  that  the  fate  of  European  society  and  culture  hung  in 
the  balance  as  now." 

The  Free  Church  Council  and  Labour. 

Fenner  Brock  way,  in  the  "Labour  Leader,"  announces  that 
"At  Lancaster  the  Free  Church  Council  has  tv.'ice  cancellcil 
its  Sunday  evening  meetings  to  enable  the  Labour  Party  to  hold 
peace  demonstrations  in  the  Market  Square,  and  the  leading 
Free  Church  ministers  have  spoken  from  the  Labour  platform 
and  ann(Uinced  the  demonstrations  at  their  churches.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  done  in  one  place  may  lead  Ft'' 
Chnirhmen  to  take  their  courage  in  their  hands  elsewhere  also  ' 


•Published  by  the  Proprietor,  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  23,  Bride  Lane  (2nd  floor),  E.G. 4, 
and  printed  by  the  Blackfriars  Press,  Ltd.  (Branch  of  the  National  Labour  Press),  17-23,  Albion  St.,  Leicester. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


PROBABLY  the  outstanding  fact  in  connection 
with,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  was  its 
fundamental  unanimity,  the  almost  instinc- 
tive presentation  of  a  solid  front  to  tiie  crisis  which 
approaches.  Labour  is  conscious  of  an  impending 
struggle,  probably  a  life  and  death  struggle,  with 
Capitalism,  and  the  Congress  had  neither  time  nor 
energy  for  bickering  or  disputes  on  minor  questions. 
Its  attitude  towards  the  Irish  question  was  probably 
its  one  weakness,  and  even  that  may  have  been  the 
outcome  of  a  fear  of  sacrificing  its  own  unity.  But 
we  opine  that  Labour  will  find  it  necessary  seriously 
to  take  up  the  Irish  question  in  the  near  future. 
*         *  * 

AFTER  Russia,  Italy.  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  events  in  Italy  during 
recent  months  will  be  greatly  astonished  at 
what  i8  taking  place  just  now  in  that  country.  And 
it  would  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  in 
this  country  to  "  know  what  Europeans  who  are 
observing  events  here  are  saying  about  Britain  ;  that 
they  are  fixing  the  time  for  our  Revolution  !  ^\  hat 
Italy  compels  ua  to  recognise  is  that  we  are  m  the 


midst  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  A  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  that  movement  is  that  those 
countries  whicli  w^ere  the  last  to  receive  political 
freedom  are  the  first  to  secure  economic  freedom. 
This  would  suggest  that  Britain's  day  of  economic 
liberation  is  some  distance  ahead.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  belief  in  Constitutionalism  is  fast 
breaking  down  in  this  country — a  fact  which  attend- 
ance at  public  meetings  these  days  abundantly 
proves, 

CONSIDERING  the  revolutionary  period  upon 
which  we  are  obviously  entering,  it  may  be 
left  to  the  reader's  imagination  what  hope 
there  is  of  help  towards  social  salvation  from  the 
Free  Churches  when  their  Council  can  issue  such 
an  appeal  as  that  contained  in  their  circular  letter 
to  the  Churches  on  the  coal  crisis,  which  asks  for 
prayers  "for  an  amicable  settlement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  unity  in  the  national  life,"  and  further 
states  that  "in' a  crisis  like  the  present  no  section 
of  the  community  is  justified  in  pressing  its  claims 
to  the  imperilling  of  the  vitality  and  solidarity  of 
the  entire  commonwealth." 

*         »  • 

IF  the  "Daily  Herald"  is  right  in  its  assertions 
that  the  "  employers  are  evolving  or  have 
evolved  a  '  'plan  to  smash  Trade  Unionism  this 
winter"— and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is— then  is  the  revolution  at  hand,  and  the  sooner 
we  prepare  for  it  the  better.  If  the  reactionaries 
are  blind,  the  idealists  ought  not  to  be.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  strikes  are  being  forced  by 
the  capitalists,  and  if  this  is  so  we  need  seriou.sly 
to  contemplate  the  following  remark  of  the 
"Herald's"  correspondent :  "To  win  this  time,  if  the 
employers  do  not  give  way.  Labour  will  have  to  end 
the  capitalist  system  " 


THE  trend  of  thought  in 
dicated  by  the  decision 
Congress,  after  an  all 
Mr.  Gandhi's  programme  of 
by  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
India  Mo.slem  League.  India 
seriously  Britain's  reason  for 


the  East  is  clearly  in- 
of  the  Indian  National 
-day  debate,  to  adopt 
non-co-operation,  and 
resolution  by  the  All- 
appears  to  have  taken 
entering  the  war. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Fritlay,  SeplomlxT  I7tl\.  1( 


IrokeuSiiiirJ 


The  Speckled 
Hen. 


During  the  last 
few  dayH  wo  have 
been  sroatly  coii- 
reniecl  about  the 
specklod  hen.  All 
the  :iuthoriti(?8 
afiit^^  that  she  is 
1  ;i  y  i  11  fi".  The 
trouble  arises  over 
the  fact  that  we 
are  uncertain  where  slie  tlepOBits  the  oggH.  This 
uncertainty  has  necessitated  a  thorough  search  of 
the  outhouses  and  tlie  hedges  in  tlie  vicinity  of  our 
cottage.  We  have  tried  to  watch  her  niovementu, 
but,  the  family  lacking  a  Slicrlock  IIolmcH  of  its 
own,  our  shadowing  of  the  hidy  in  question  has,  so 
far,  produced  no  results.  At  meal  limes  various 
theories  are  propounded  and  discussed  with  anima- 
tion. Indeed,  the  debate  at  times  promises  to  de- 
velop all  the  characteristics  of  a  first-class  theo- 
logical or  sociological  controversy.  One  sect  holds 
that  the  rnts  have  appropriated  the  eggs.  Another 
body  contends  that  the  theft  is  due  to  human  agency 
(the  boy  at  Trickett's  farm  near  by  was  heard  to 
use  a  suspicious  phrase  about  teaching  his  grand- 
mother to  suck  eggs,  and  this  naturally  centres 
attention  on  him).  Others  of  us,  including  myself, 
argue  that  o\ir  search  has  not  yet  been  thorough 
enough  and  that  the  eggs  will  still  be  found  if  we 
continue  to  explore. 

It  is  this  exploring  I  enjoy.  With  a  big  stick  to 
deal  with  brambles,  I  perambulate  the  garden  and 
the  nearest  fields,  interspersing  the  work  of  tracking 
(k)wn  the  hen  by  eating  blackberries  and  picking  up 
firewood. 

Suddenly,  looking  at  the  paper  to-day,  I  realised 
that  there  was  a  world  oiitside  the  Happy  Valley, 
where  things  were  somewhat  unsteady  and  people 
were  talking  about  revolution.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  once  lived  in  that  Morld  myself,  but  the 
speckled  hen  had  caused  me  to  forget  it.  At  first 
I  blamed  myself  for  callousness,  then  I  blamed  the 
hen,  and  last  of  all  I  congratulated  myself  on  this 
distraction. 

For  it  really  is  necessary  usometimes  to  stand  back 
from  the  picture.  That  is  what  holidays  are  for. 
Speckled  hens  are  good  for  over-wrought  nerves, 
and  a  sovereign  cure  for  hysterics.  They  help  one 
to  see  things  in  perspective.  The  fact  dawns  on 
one  that  there  have  been  other  crises  besides  that  of 
1920,  and  the  verdict  of  history  has  rarely  credited 
one  movement  or  party  in  those  by-gone  controver- 
sies with  all  the  truth.  Prophets  and  apostles  would 
be  better  men  if  occasionally  they  went  looking  for 
eggs.  They  might  not  find  the  eggs,  but  it  would 
be  a  strange  thing  if  they  did  not  come  near  finding 
themseltes. 


Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  tiie  jnirsuil  wh< 
l>raises  I  am  wiiling  implies  mejital  indolence, 
value  lies  in  the  tact  that  while  one  is  consciou^ 
engaged  in  small  affairs   or   in   some  occupati 
almost  mechanical  the  large  areas  of  the  sub-con 
scions  mind  have  a  belter  opportunity  of  function- 
ing.   It  woiil^l  ho  a  gross  mistake  to;  imagine  thiit 
tlie  fislu'rmai)  wlio  has  sat  all  day  on  the  river  l)ini' 
and  returned  Inmie  af' night  wetland  tired,  w  itli 
single  perch,  lias  derived   no  adviintage  from  hi>. 
day's  outing  but  one  small  fish.    His  rod  and  lin(' 
iudeed,_hn\l('  .i)('on  btit  distractions  to  draw  off  hi|^ 
attention  an^  enable  his  meditative  self  to  get  to 
work.  While  lu-  is  looking  in  another  direction  the 
sub-conscious  mind  comes  out  to  play.    Your  fisher- 
man may  arrive  home  with  a  fully-fledged  system  of 
philosoi)hy  or  a  resolve  to  start  a  communist  colony, 
or,  perchance,  a  determination  to  j -  in  the  Churcli; 
It  is  also  fair   to  say    that   the  outcome   of  iii.1 
day's  fishing  may  be  tlie  settled  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  I    Some  folk  belies  r 
that  the  sub-conscious  can  best  be  (Micouraged  liv 
absolute  silence  and  outward  idleness,  and,  thoiif.!li 
the  results  of  this  method  are  not  to  be  sneered 
my  own  belief  is  that  some  positive  distraction 
more  likely  to  achieve  the  result  aimed  at.   Ignoi  a  i 
l)eoj)l6  sometimes  complain  that  Church  seiVices  ■ 
a  certain  type  ar(>  mechanical,  as  though  that  is  m 
what  they  were  intended  to  be.    In  many  ])laces  ni 
wojship  I  find  my  conscious  mind  so  fully  engagcil 
that  the  deeper  sources  of  my  mental  and  spiritiml 
being  have  no  (hance.    It  is  only  when  the  forms  d 
service  hnve  become  so  familiar  that  I  can  carry  on 
my  own  devotions  while  they  are  proceeding  thai 
the  intention  of  that  type  of  worship  is  realised. 
One  needs  the  ritual  of  a  public  order  of  service  as 
a  background  for  one's  private  prayers  and  medit;i- 
tions.    Of  course,  the  background  has  its  effects  on 
our  thoughts.    Those  effects  may  be  all  the  more 
j)Owerful  because  thev  are  not  produced  in  the 
region  of  consciousness.     Advertisers  know  this. 
Pepetition  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  art.    Th(  \ 
know  that  if  you  see  for  the  thousandth  time  that 
Blank's  Pills  are  the  only  cure  for  sea-sickness  yon 
are  quite  likely,  on  your  next  voyage,  to  purcha- 
a  box.    The  politicians  also  know  the  value  of  rejM 
titions  and  their  catch  phrases  are  but  another  Wii  \ 
of  exercising  the  same  art  as  that  of  the  advertiser. 
And  just  as  the  public  can  be  got  to  believe  a  lie, 
if  only  it  is  repeated  often  enough  in  the  same  wa\ , 
it  can  be  got  to  believe  the  truth.    The  perceptible 
effect,  over  a  .short  period  of  time,  of  certain  familim 
acts  of  worship  may  be  very  small.    But  the  coloni 
they  give  to  our  thoughts,  the  direc^tiou  they  give  to 
our  will,  may  nevertheless  be  very  considerable. 

But  whether  we  adopt  the  method  of  silence  or 
that  of  familiar  routine  it  seems  certain  that  m 
have,  in  the  sub-conscious,  a  region  which,  beinu 
rightly  treated,  may  yield  truly  incalculable  result.--. 
Tliere  is  more  of  us  beneath  the  surface  than  i-- 
visible  above  it,  and  what  goes  on  in  this  hidden 
region  is  of  overwhelming  importance.  So  mui  !i 
for  the  Speckled  Hen. 

THE  TEAMP. 


ly,  Soptemher  ITtti.  1920. 


The  Trades  Union  Congress. 


I  

rw^Trades  Union  Congress  was  not  so  disappointinf? 
as  it  mifrht  have  been.  True,  it  failed  to  rise  to  any 
frreat  heig-hts  on  really  vital  questions,  and  its  com- 
plete faihue  to  register  an  etfectivo  protest  against 
the  war  against  Ireland  was  a  deplorable  feature  of 
the  proceedings;  but  these  faults  cannot,  I  think,  be 
wholly  charged  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Congress, 
hut  were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  effective 
leadership. 

The  trouble  with  the  Congress  is,  of  course,  its 
unwieldy  size  and  its  very  hazy  conception  of  its 
true  place  in  the  Labour  world.  A  striking-  article 
by  Ct.  I).  H.  Cole  in  last  ^^eek"s  "Ijabour  Leader" 
f;ave  a  lead  to  the  Congress  which  the  delegates 
would,  I  think,  have  followed  had  that  lead  been 
;;iveu  by  the  leaders  of  the  Congress.    As  Mr.  Cole 

"There  can  be  no  place  in  the  world,  no  real  in- 
ternationalism, no  effective  organisation  of  in- 
dustry or  of  society,  no  freedom  for  the  vast 
majority,  no  real  democracj' — nothing  but  a  grow- 
ing distintegration  of  society- — until  the  workers 
make  up  their  mind.s  not  merely  to  protest,  or 
even  make  their  protests  effective  on  occasion  by 
direct  action,  but  actually  to  assume  control  of 
industry  and  of  society — to  drive  out  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple  and  to  re-organise  the 
whole  social  system  from  top  to  bottom." 

That  is  the  real  business  confronting  Labour  to- 
day, and  the  sooner  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Union 
and  Labour  movement  take  off  their  coats  and  get 
down  to  this  work — or  make  way  for  those  who  will 
— the  better  it  will  be  for  Labour  and  the  nearer  we 
shall  be  to  that  lasting  peace  for  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  wanting. 

The  Congress  began  well  by  registering  the 
opinion  of  delegates  representing  six  and  a  half 
raillion  workers  that  "the  housing-  of  the  working- 
classes  at  a  fair  rental  is  not  possible  under  a  system 
of  private  ownership  of  land  and  dwellings."  But 
it  is  fairly  oln  ious  from  recent  election  results  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  educational  work 
to  be  done  before  it  can  truly  be  said  that  this  view 
i.s  held  by  the  six  and  a  half  million  workers  repre- 
sented. 

The  unanimous  backing  given  to  the  miners  was 
a  preat  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank  Hodge's  present- 
ment of  their  case,  and  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  Press  campaign 
being  waged  with  the  sole  object  of  creating  dis- 
unity among  the  workers  on  this  issue.  The  unani- 
mous protest  against  the  threatened  reintroduction 
of  the  double  shift  system  for  women  and  children 
in  the  Lancashire  mills  was  also  a  very  hopeful  sign 
of  enlightenment. 

A  big  step  forward  was  made  in  the  approval  of 
the  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  General  Staff,  which 
'  light  hands,  will  undoubtedly  mean  the  first  real 
mpt  being  made  to  co-ordinate  all  the  forces  of 
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Labour  and  to  prevent  those  sectional  movements 
which  are  so  disastrous  to  Labour's  cause  and  such 
a  helj)  to  the  reactionaries.  As  Robert  Williams 
said  in  sujjporting  the  scheme,  "while  Labour  is 
strong-  and  irresistible  in  its  limbs  and  organs,  it  is 
weak  in  central  and  directive  intelligence."  It  re- 
mans to  be  seen  how  the  "Old  Guard"  in  the  official 
Trade  Union  world  will  rise  to  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities in  this  scheme. 

The  Council  of  Action  was  approved  without  dis- 
cussion, in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ponderous  warn- 
ing of  Mr.  Thomas  as  to  its  "dangerous"  nature.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  even  the  right  wing  element  in 
Ihe  Congress  felt  quite  safe  in  endorsing  this  body 
so  long  as  it  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
other  leaders  of  his  type.  The  resolution  demanding 
that  unemployment  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  in- 
dustry concerned,  and  that  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  raised  by  a  levy  on  the  industry,  was  one 
of  the  few  constructive  proposals  for  re-organisation 
of  industrj'  endorsed  by  the  Congress. 

The  incident  connected  with  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Miss  Mary  MacSwiney  to  secure  permis- 
sion to  address  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  the 
tragedy  now  being  enacted  in  Brixton  Prison  re- 
flects little  credit  on  the  chairman,  and  will  have  a 
bad  effect  in  Ireland.  A  delegate  who  tried  to  raise 
the  matter  was  told  by  Mr.  Thomas  that  unless  the 
Congress  wanted  to  declare  in  favour  of  a  strike  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Government's  Irish  policy, 
there  was  nothing-  more  to  be  said  on  the  matter. 
The  chairman  of  the  Congress  went  out  of  his  way 
to  draw  a  i)ainful  picture  of  the  state  of  Miss  Mac- 
Swiney, and  it  was  lai'gely  out  of  consideration  for 
her  feelings  that  the  delegates  decided  not  to  hear 
her.  Miss  ^lacSwinej'  indignantly  denied  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  she  certainlj'  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  kind  of  woman  who  would  be  likely 
to  flinch  from  tlie  ordeal  of  pleading  for  her 
brother's  life  before  the  organised  workers  of  'the 
country  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  recog- 
nised leaders  of  the  British  Labour  movement,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  shirking  the  question  of 
Ireland.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  "Manchester 
Guardian"  weekly  edition,  there  is  the  following- 
scathing  rebuke  to  Ihitish  Labour: — - 

"The  Labour  Party  is  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
to  prevent  a  war  against  liussia  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  declaring, 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  less  concerned  about  the  war 
against  Ireland  which  they  have  actually  declared 
and  are  busily  prosecuting." 

AVhile  it  is  possible  to  disagree  with  the  view  of 
the  "Guardian"  on  the  question  of  the  intentions 
of  the  ( iovcrnnient  with  legard  to  Russia,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  true,  that  its  charge  against 
Ijabour  on  the  (luestion  of  Ireland  is  jxistified  up  to 
the  hilt, 
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Editoriat  Oovtwmnieatiotu 

To  th*  Editor, 

Buiineti  C'ommunieatiom 

To  the  Seeretary, 

23,  Bbide  LiVNE,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Bate  of  Subtcription : 

13/-  per  year. 

3/3  per  quarter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  NEW  DECLARATION? 

Many  of  us  have  been  seriously  wondering 
if  the  time  has  not  come  \Then  Christian  re- 
volutionaries, in  the  interest  of  a  classless 
communist  society,  of  a  full  and  free  life  for 
all,  should  boldly  declare  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  everything  that  might  be  described 
as  privilege,  and  should  make  a  serious  en- 
deavour to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same. 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  time  we  converted 
our  principles  into  a  definite  statement  of  per- 
sonal duty,  expressed  our  willingness  to  do 
certain  things  when  the  right  moment  should 
come,  and  used  such  statement  as  a  challenge 
to  society,  and  in  particular  to  the  Church  ^ 

THE  NEED  FOR  DEFINITENESS. 

We  shall  never  get  very  far  unless  we 
know  exactly  where  we  want  to  go ;  much 
less  shall  we  be  able  to  take  others  with  us. 
All  great  movements  are  founded  on  sacri- 
fice, on  a  serious  endeavour  to  be  what  one 
preaches.  By  clearly  stating  what  we  stand 
for,  and  our  readiness  to  forfeit  everything 
that  the  welfare  of  society  demands,  we  at 
least  give  reason  a  chance,  and  take  the  one 
road  to  a  peaceful  revolution  which  lies  open 
to  UiS.  If  such  an  attempt  fails  then  we  must 
admit  that  society  has  no  excuse  if  a  bloody 
revolution  overtakes  it. 

We  observe  what  is  taking  place  in  Italy. 
Let  this  serve  as  a  warning  !  Mankind  means 
to  and  must  win  freedom,  and  it  is  useless 
decrying  its  methods  if  we  cannot  achieve 
succesis  by  means  of  better  ones.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  Church  mxist 
be  challenged,  every  Christian  must  be  cal- 
lenged.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  letters 
circulated  by  the  Free  Church  Council,  Non- 
conformity must  be"  put  to  the  test,  an 
attempt  made  to  give  its  conscience  new  con- 
tent, new  life. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  ADVICE. 

Shall  we,  then,  draw  up  a  charter  of  social 
demands  and  a  statement  of  personal  duties, 
and  present  them  to  the  world  as  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  personal  and  social 
well-being  ? 

We  shall  be  glad  of  suggestions  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  our  readers, 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Crusader." 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Darbyshire  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  Septer 
writes  that  "the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  seem  to  desire  so 
MEASURE  of  real  independence  of  Great  Britain."  But  why  su 
qualifications  as  "seem"  and  "some  micasure"  ?  There  is 
doubt  whatever  as  to  what  Ireland  warts.  Two  recent  electiom 
have  proved  that  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  people  want  cum 
plete  and  absolute  independence — nothing  less.  Unionists  m 
ber  about  15  per  cent.  There  are  only  about  5  per  cent, 
favour  of  a  Colonial  settlement.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Darby- 
shire offers  as  "a  new  way  out"  of  the  Iri.sh  trouble.  Does  Mr. 
Darbyshire  think  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  his  comrades 
are  suffering  torture  at  English  hands  that  their  country  may 
become  an  English  Colony? — Yours  faithfully, 

7/9/20.  IRISHMAN. 


A  PRACTICAL  STEP  TOWARDS  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. 


I 


AVith  reference  to  the  statement  in  A.  G. 
Gardiner's  book,  "What  I  Saw  in  Gennany,"  thai 
it  is  still  impossible  for  German  business  men  to 
get  a  night's  lodging  in  any  London  hotel  when  they 
come  to  this  country,  and  to  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tritton'^ 
letter  in  "The  Crusader"  of  Augu.st  13th,  pointing 
out  that  here  lay  an  opportunity  for  Londoners  to 
show  their  practical  goodwill  towards  those  who  are 
"treated  like  lepers"  in  this  country — it  is  felt  that 
the  idea  of  helping  Gennan  visitors  in  London  will 
appeal  to  a  large  number  of  "Crusader"  readers. 
Those  who  have  a  spare  room,  and  would  like  to 
co-operate  in  the  scheme,  are  asked  to  send  to  Mim 
E.  Crohn,  16,  Garlics  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.23 
details  of  (1)  dates  when  the  room  or  rooms  would 
be  availalde  ;  (2)  for  liow  long ;  and  (3)  the  charge 
per  day  for  bed  and  breakfast.  The  particulars  will 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  British  Consuls  of  German 
cities. 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


332  iMoat    Road.,   Warley,  Langk 


BIRMINGHAM— 

'Sills.    J.    H.  Dearne, 
Birmingham. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch.  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgo 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers.  133  Geere  Road.  Stratford,  E.  15. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15. 

Miss  E.  Fall.  69  .Motley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 

Miss  E.  Martin.  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.  17. 

Mr.  C.  H.  OfTley,  43  Eastbourne  Road.  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
NEWCASTLEON-TYNE— 

Rev.  .1.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill.  >iew- 
castleon-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Mon 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
We  want  many  more. 


INQUIRY. 

A  Crusader  writes  to  ask  if  any  reader  know.s  the  author  ot 
the  following  :  "Fiear  not  to  sow,  because  of  the  birds,"  and  if 
he  will  kindly  communicate  it. 
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The  Religious  Press. 


So  Canon  Barnes,  poor  man.  is  m  hot  water  lor 
eiug  educated  and  accepting'  tlie  scholar's  view  of 
be  iJook  ot  Genesis.  He  has  said  in  plain  Englisli 
liat  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  we  cannot 
.e  expected  to  take  the  early  Biblical  naiTative  of 
he  fall  of  man  as  accurately  historical.  I  cannot 
magine  why  anybody  at  this  time  of  day  should 
Irani  to  take  it  as  literal  history,  and  thereby  ruin 
ine  of  the  great  stories  of  ancient  religious  litera- 
ure.  But  it  feems  that  there  are  a  few  people  even 
•et  who  imagine  that  they  cannot  be  Christians 
laless  they  believe  ab.surdities. 

*  *  * 

The  Religious  Press  is  full  of  the  controversy,  and 
•ven  the  ordinaiy  secular  newspaper  is  giviug  space 
o  it.  Some  people  are  writing  to  their  favourite 
)aper  "with  poignant  grief,"  they  tremble  so.  They 
ire  convinced  that  Canon  Barnes  is  inspired  from 
selow,  and  that  unless  he  is  promptly  silenced  the 
*nd  of  faith  is  at  hand.  It  is  amazing,  and  not  a  little 
jmusing.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  am 
[  unable  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  unless 
[  believe  that  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
Serpent  and  the  Apple  is  history?  If  I  can  believe 
it,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  I  can't,  why  on  that  account 
should  I  be  shut  out  of  Christ's  Kingdom? 

*  *  * 

The  "Challenge"  rightly  asks  what  article  of  any 
Christian  Creed  is  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by 
our  verdict  on  the  historical  accuracy  of  Genesis. 
As  Canon  Barnes  says:  "Between  the  religious  re- 
velation of  Jesus  and  modern  science  there  is  no 
opi)osition."  Why  should  we  be  for  ever  confusing 
things  that  move  on  two  distinctly  different  planes? 
Professor  Bennett,  in  his  fine  little  book  on  Genesis, 
published  in  the  Century  Bible  series,  states  the 
matter  clearly,  and  in  view  of  the  controversy  now 
taking  place,  I  want  to  quote  what  he  say.s.  "It 
was  formerly  the  custom,  in  discussing  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis,  to  compare  their  statements 
with  the  results  of  modern  scientific  research.  One 
writer  would  assert  that  the  views  of  'science  falsely 
so-called'  must  be  rejected  because  they  did  not 
square  with  Scripture;  another  would  be  equally 
certain  that  the  Bible  and  science  could-  not  be  re- 
conciled, but  would  maintain  that  the  preference 
must  be  given  to  science ;  while  a  third  would  per- 
form miracles  of  exegesis  in  order  to  show  that  the 
^  linage  of  Genesis  was  consistent  with  modern 
.  lonoray  and  geology.  Now,  however,  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  thought  relieves  tjs  from  the 

XKr-ESSITY  OF  ANY  SUCH  DISCUSSION." 

*  *  * 

"Most  theologians,"  he  continues,  "recognise 
.ihat  Revelation  did  not  intend  to  communicate  in- 
formation as  to  science.  In  such  matters  the  iji- 
ipired  authors  were  allowed  to  write  according  to 
their  education  and  the  knowledge  of  their  times, 
jiKt  as  they  were  in  matters  of  grammar  and  literaiy 
te.  The  Holy  Spirit  no  more  corrected  their 
bi  lence  than  their  spelling.    Hence,  as  the  Bible 


By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


does  not  claim  to  be  inspired  as  to  geology  and 

astronomy,  its  authority  in  no  way  depends  on  the 

accuracy  of  its  statements  on  these  subjects."  I 

had  thought  that  all  this  was  now,  so  generally 

accepted  that  no  further  discussion  of  it  would  ever 

be  necessary,  but  evidently  I  was  very  green.  The 

old  verbal  theory  of  Biblical  Inspiration  dies  hard. 
"  *         •  ♦ 

Talking  of  "inspiration,"  there  is  a  delectable 
story  in  the  "Methodist  Times"  this  week.  "De- 
mocritus"  writes:  "I  have  just  been  reading  a 
magazine  published  in  connection  with  the  English 
Church  at  a  well-known  health  resort  in  Switzer- 
land, and  I  have  come  across  a  delightful  piece  of 
unconscious  humour.  The  good  clergyman  is  writ- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  about  to  be  held  in  London,  and  he  con- 
cludes his  exhortation  thus: — "While  the  pro- 
nouncements can  be  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
Church,  we  shall  gain  much  help  from  them,  as  they 

WILL  BE  GUIDED  BY  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HoLY 

Spirit."     That  is  good,  very  good.    Inspired  by 

the  Holv  Spii-it,  but  not  binding  on  the  Church! 

«        »        *  .■ 

Last  week  I  remarked  on  the  large  amount  of 
space  given  by  the  religious  papers  to  the  coal  crisis. 
This  week  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  notable  con- 
tribution from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Basil  Mathews.  He 
begins  :— "The  threat  of  a  coal  strike  has  been  dis- 
cussed (pro  and  con)  in  all  our  papers,  till  almost 
eveiy  aspect  of  the  issue  is  threadbare.  But  the 
ultimate  issue  of  world-labour  that  is  Igoing  t* 
govern  our  destinies  (and  which  is  thrown  into  sharp 
relief  by  the  threatened  strike)  ought  not  to  be  left 
unconsidered  by  people  who  care  for  the  things  that 
stretch  out  beyond  the  price  of  coal  this  next 
winter."  Mr,  Mathews  then  goes  on  to  point  out, 
as  he  has  so  often  done,  that  the  ultimate  Labour 
issue  is  inter-RAciAL.  He  urges  that  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  Labour  men  to  have  a  national  pro- 
gramme, or  even  an  international  one.  Labour 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
West  alone ;  it  must  pass  over  all  racial  boundaries 
and  include  the  East  in  its  organisation.  For 
example,  the  International  Miners'  Conference  at 
Geneva  lately  passed  a  most  important  war-strike 
resolution.  They  decided  to  recommend  a  world- 
wide strike  of  miners  in  the  event  of  a  new  war 
being  threatened.  But  did  they  realise  that  the 
next  great  war  would  probably  be  one  in  which  huge 
Asiatic  munition  factories  alongside  the  _  greatest 
coal  and  iron  fields  in  the  world  (those  in  China) 
would  be  involved  ?  At  present  there  is  no  Labour 
organisation  in  China  to  make  a  strike  at  all.  And 
there  is  practically  none  in  Japan,  owing  to  the  hos- 
tility, of  Japanese  administration.  Labour  must  not 
lose  sight  of  these  facts.  Yast  Asiatic  peoples  are 
now  coming  into  the  full  stream  of  the  world's  life. 
Those  who  think  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of 
white  men  are  in  for  a  surprise  ;  their  plans  will  mis- 
carry. Peace  cannot  be  successfully  organised  on  a 
purely  Western  basis. 
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An  Appeal  to  Capitalists. 


J}y  WILl'ltEI)  WELLOCK. 


I  trust  110  apoloyy  is  needed  for  uddjes.sing 
ai)peal  to  you,  hxii  1  am  anxiously  wonderiuy  i±°y()u 
are  observing-  the  signs  of  the  times,  h  is  jxyssihic 
that  I  read  those  signs  ^^  rongly,  but  1  read  llioni : 
and  they  are  to  me  so  clear  and  so  ominous  that  1 
cannot  keep  silent. 

You  are  aware  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  in- 
flustnal  world  at  the  present  momient,  but  do  you 
realise  what  it  signifies,  what  are  the  ideals  "an<l 
aspirations  which  are  its  cause  Y  At  the  root  of  that 
unrest  is  a  passion  for  freedom,  ecoucmiic  and 
spiritual,  a  freeclom  which  cannot  be  obtained  so 
long  as  you  retain  your  privileges,  your  large  for- 
tunes, and  the  social  power  which  comes  to  you 
through  them.  The  workers  are  becoming  conscious 
of  this  last-named  fact.  You  have  been  a  class 
ai)art,  and  have  possessed  a  class  consciousness  for 
many  decades;  and  the  discovery  of  that  fact  bv  the 
Avorkers,  and  of  what  it  means  "to  them,  is  making 
them  class  conscious  also.  ^ 
I  do  not  Avish  to  enter  into  an  intricate  discussion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "privilege."  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  privilege  is  that  which  i)revents  equality 
of  spiritual  freedom,  of  opportunity  for  sclf-exjircs- 
sion,  among  all  men. 

Thus  the  question  which  thrusts  itselt  ujk)!!  vf)u 
18  this:  Do  you  desire  to  occupy  a  j)osition  wliidi 
places  your  neighl)Our  at  a  (Hsadvantage.  spiiitually 
and  socially,  condemns  him  to  a  slavery  he  cannot 
escape  so  long  as  you  retain  that  position:'  If  not 
you  must  endeavour  to  leave  it.  Could  you  see  the 
situation  as  it  really  is,  your  privileges,"  economic, 
social  and  spiritual,  degiade  both  you  and  vour 
neighbour;  and  were  you  to  give  them  up  it  w'onUl 
free  you  both,  increase  your  oi)portuiiitics  ot  gain- 
ing lite  and  extend  your  horizon.  For,  rightly'^con- 
ceived,  jnivileges  are  fetters  which  preveiit  one 
from  knowing  what  real  freedom  is.  Instead  of 
yielding  life  they  deprive  one  of  the  finest  modes 
and  sources  of  life,  the  most  thrilling  cxi)ericnces 
of  fellowship,  communion,  co-operation,  contact 
with  the  sjnrits  of  men.  Y'our  privileges  cut  you 
off  from  seven-eighths  of  the  human  race  and  make 
you  strangers  in  your  own  land.  If  vou  onlv  knew 
it,  you  go  about  the  worhl  with  vour  souls  in  chains, 
unable  to  fly  if  they  would;  but  they  have  no  do^M*'^ 
beciiuse  you  have  shut  them  oft'  from  theii-  natural 
habitation.  You  did  this  on  the  day  in  which  voti 
set  your  heart  on  riches,  said  l)y  your  deeds  ili.il 
only  where  there  is  wealth  theie  is  worth. 

Should  you,  however,  not  be  concerned  about 
your  own  spiritual  welfare,  you  must  vet  realise 
that  your  privileges  directly  affect  the  "welfare  of 
others,  on  which  account  your  right  to  them  is  likely 
to  be  seriously  challenged  in  the  near  future.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  that  you  arrest  your  steps  and  your 
minds  and  attend  to  what  is  going  on  around  you; 
that  you  observe  the  oppression  of  which  you  are 
the  cause,  hear  the  cries  which  your  handiwork  calls 
forth.  The  world  groans  under  your  yoke,  it  will 
not  tolerate  your  oppression  much  longer.  The 
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diiys  ot  your  ascendancy  are  nuuibered.    You  ait 
I  he  perpetrators  of  a  social  system  w  liich  ])r('vciitt 
(he  further  ])rogress  of  civilisation.     L'nder  youi 
(h>iuinion  the  souls  of  men  wit-her  and  die,  they  can- 
not live  as  God    intended  that    they  should'  Ywe. 
Many  have  already  discovered  the  s'ource  of  thcii 
suffering  and  opjiression,  and  others  are  fast  dis- 
covering  it ;  by  and  by  your  jjosilion  will  !»(>  ]»rec;iri- 
ous.    Jt  is  ((uite  time  you  realised  how  the  mattei 
stands  with  yon,  and  what  your  ascejidancy  means 
to  the  millions  who  are  compelled  l)y  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  be  your  slaves,  men  M  ho  ouglil  to 
be  your  brothers.    And  first  let  it  be  rei-ogniscd  thut 
your  methods  have   transgressed  all  bounds,  all 
decency*;  you  stop  at  nothing.      In  ord<'r  to  gain 
riehes  you  are  prepared  to  throw  aside  every  prin- 
ciple, every  virtue,  even  your  boasted  patriotism; 
lor  in  its  name  you  have  committed  unspeakable 
crimes  against  your  own  countrymen.    Having  per- 
mitted half  a  continent  to  starve  while  you  prohted 
at  their  expense,   you  would  now   cut  down  the 
workers"  wages,  jiermit  unemi)loyment  to  increase, 
aiitl  yet  retain  your  riches  I    In  your  minds  man 
is  just  a  unit  of  force  to  be  ])ought  and  consumed 
like  so  much  coal  or  oil.    Of  motives  other  than 
material  «elf-interest  you   seem  not  to  have  tlio 
faintest  inkling,  nay,  you  ^nror  and   mock  when 
such  are  mentioned. 

Y'et  the  fad  is  that  there  are  millions  of  men  who, 
could  they  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  poverty,  would 
revel  in  the  opportunity  of  service,  of  free,  self- 
expression.  These  desire  a  sjiiritual  existence ;  they 
love  to  lalwur,  but  they  abhor  toiling  and  will  not 
niucli  longer-toil  for  your  inofit.  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  in  the  pos.sil)iiity  of  a  social 
system  in  which  profit  and  Avage  shn'-ery  will  have 
no  place. 

You  are  the  chief  stumbling  block  in  the  a\  ay  to 
the  realisation  of  such  an  ideal.  Consequently  the 
<|uestion  of  the  moment  is  hoAv  to  remove  yoii,  the 
profit  consuming  class,  from  the  path  of  progress,  of 
spiritual  development.  It  Avere  better  that  you  re-' 
moved  the  obstacle  yourselves  by  bringing-  your 
lives  into  line  Avith  this  ideal.  lUit  is  is  as"^Avell  to 
recognise  that  a  temper  is  arising  among  the 
workers  Avhich  promises  to  effect  your  removal  one 
way  or  another  ere  long,  unless  you  Avisely  make 
such  a  course  unnecessary.  Forces  ure  gmjwing 
Avhich  will  i)ut  an  end  to  your  tyranny:  for  the  pa.s- 
sions  of  men  are  stirred  and  their  patience  is  ex- 
hausted. AVe  trust  that  these  forces  Avill  be  exer- 
cised in  a  pacific  spirit,  for  .society's  sake  as  well  as 
yours;  but  you  must  remember  that  you  have  taught 
your  victims  to  use  the  sAvord. 

The  sole  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  vision  of 
communal  life  and  a  class-less  society.-  Are  yourj 
minds  open  to  see  that  vision  ?    Capitalism  cannot; 
endure  much  longer,  and  one  shudders  to  think  avIiu 
.\ou  Avould  make  of  man  could  you  have  your  way 
Hesides,  it  Avere  better  that  the 'world  .should  peri.sl 
than  that  men  should  live  as  you  Avould  compel  the 
to  liA'e. 
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A  Dialogue  on  Communism. 


■'AVliat,  ycr  dotmt  know  wliat  Commuuisin  is!''"" 

"Xo.  Aw'vc  lieoid  speak  of  it,  like,  but  Aw  caaut 
ay  'at  Aw  know  just  what  it  is.  Aw  believe  it's 
uiumat  about  luakiug-  t'licli  work  for  yo' — tuni- 
t'tables  as  yo"  mifilit  say." 

"Xo,  yer  oft'  it  altogether.  It  means  sliare  an' 
ihare  alike." 

''Au'  how  if  yo"ve  nowt  to  share?" 

"Everybody  has  suminat." 

"Well,  Aw've  nowt!"' 

'"For  isux'e  yo'  hev!  Yo've  got  some  strength, 
levu't  yo',  au'  yo've  got  a  soul?"' 

"Ad  dare  say  Aw've  a  bit  o'  streuglli  left,  but  Aw 
leant  kuoM-  about  a  soul.  That  souud.s  a  bit  reli- 
gious, au'  it's  fust  time  Aw  kuew  'at  Communism 
wd  owt  to  do  wi'  religion." 

i  "Well  it  has,  an'  a  good  lot  too ! — but  treyght 
Hjort  o'  religion,  yo'  understand;  none  o'  yer  silk 
lat  philosophy.  It's  like  this,  Jiill :  When  yo've 
gotten  Couimuuisiii  yo'  begin  to  work  because  yo' 
ike  it.  When  yo've  sacked  yer  masters  an'  th'ex- 
Joiters,  yer  own  value  goes  up  a  bit,  doant  yo'  see, 
ui'  yo'  begin  to  feel  j'o'  are  somebody.  Naturally, 
for  3'o'  begin  to  hev'  a  bit  more  say  ower  yer  work, 
in'  then  yo'  hev'  more  leisure  for  self-development. 
The  result  of  all  that  is  'at  yo'  begin  to  look  at 
things  in  a  dilfereut  soort  of  way,  to  develop  yer 
?oul;  and  when  yo'  become  conscious  o'  yer  soul 
vo'  want  to  try  and  express  it." 

"Xaa  come.  Bob,  stop  yer  high  falutin'  I  Wheer 
on  earth  hev'  yo'  larnt  all  that?'" 

Falutin'  eh?  AVell,  better  falute  a  bit  nor  stick 
in  t'mud  all  yer  life,  that's  what  Aw  say!  Aw've 
bin  thinkin'  a  good  deal  lately  an'  Aw  can  see  'at 
t'world  might  bo  a  jolly  sight  better  nor  it  is,  if 
we"d  only  make  u])  our  minds  about  it.  T'top  an' 
L'bottom  of  it  is,  Bill,  Aw'm  a  downright  revolu- 
Hnnary." 

Yi,  an'  Aw  can  believe  it.  Ycr  what  Aw  calls  a 
uitic  dangerous.  Yo'll  be  i'  trouble  if  yo'  goa  on 
like  that.  But  to  come  down  to  reality.  Yo'  an' 
mc's  both  spinners,  Bob,  an'  spinneis  wes'  always 
be."' 

"Yer  a  born  slave  30'  are,  Bill,  an'  what's  more 
'    doant  deserve  to  be  owt  else  .  Xo  mon'll  ever  be 
'at  doesn't  believe  i'  freedom.      But  Aw'm  a 
lebel,  a  communist,  an'  Aw'm  not  afraid  to  confess 
it.   We  communists  have  faith.'' 

"But  neither  faith  nor  communisni'U  make  yo'  or 
me  into  owt  else  but  spinners,  liob." 

"Yer  in  the  dark  altogether.    Yo'  doant  under- 
sliiud  psychology.    What  hev'  they  done  i'  Kussia, 
an'  what  arc  they  doin'  in  Italy?    Why,  Bill,  even 
"    rea<-tiouary  (lovernment  is  gettin'  scared.  Yo' 
■  mber  the  Avails  0'  Jericho?" 
Oh,  chuck  it,  Bob,  mixing  things  u]i  like  that, 
religion,  communism  and  Jericho!    Aw  doant  know 
what's  come  ower  yo'." 

^But  it's  reyght,  Bill.  Labour  spgke  on  the  Rus- 
Itai  war* — one  blast,  mark  you,  not  stx  !  an'  the  very 
Bkt  day  Ihe  Prime  Minister  said  that  t'door  was 


open  I  That's  psvchologv  I  an'  vo'  ought  to  study 
it.  Bill.'" 

"Do  yo'  nican  to  tell  me  'at  psychology,  or  what 
vo'  calls  it,  is  goin'  io  get  those  fat  fellers  ofV  our 
backs?" 

"Of  course  Aw  do!" 

"Yo'do?    But  HOW?" 

"By  such  fellers  as  yo'  throwin"  yer  belief  in 
slavery  overboard,  and  hoist  in'  up  a  belief  in  free- 
dom. Man  alive,  do  yo'  mean  to  tell  me  'at  the 
fat  fellers'll  get  off  yer  backs  as  long  as  yo'  believe 
'at  yo'  can't  knock  'em  off  I  Give  over  believiu' 
in  'em!  believe  in  yersel',  in  freedom,  in  humanity! 
Do  yo'  know  what  Aw  often  dream  abaat.  Bill?" 

"H'm.  It  strikes  me  'at  ver  a  good  hand  at  that 
job." 

"Xaturally.  One  must  either  dream  or  die  these 
days.  Yo'  prefer  to  die,  Aw  prefers  to  dream. 
Aw've  bin  reading  Morris,  yo'  know,  an'  Aw've  bin 
lookiu'  up  th'  art  books  o'  t'  middle  ages,  an'  my 
brain 's  full  o'  visions  o'  4)eauty.  Why  shmildu't 
we  hev'  more  woodwoik  aliout  our  houses,  more 
carving  and  colour,  both  in  .stone  and  wood  struc- 
tures? That's  what  Aw  say.  When  we  get  Com- 
munism Aw  shall  apply  to  he  put  on  street  decora- 
tion work." 

"Eh?  Str-eet  de-co-ra-tion ?  If  yo'd  said 
scavenging,  man!  Mark  my  words!  When  yo' 
applies,  Jiob,  they'll  say :  back  to  the  spindles,  my 
boy,  that's  the  place  for  you  !" 

"No  they  won't.  Aw  shall  go  to  the  district 
Soviet  an'  tell  'em  mv  vision  - — — " 

"Yi,  an'  they'll  tell  yo'  off!  Str-eet 
de-co-ra-tion !" 

"I  know  they  won't.  Aw  shall  make  a 
sensible  proposition,  which  they'll  accept.  They'll 
recommend  me  to  the  Beauty  in  Street  and  Pul)lic 
Places  Commission,  and  this  body,  after  hearing  my 
story.  Avill  say:  "^'cry  good,  Bob  Sanders,  we  accept 
your  offer.  For  three  mouths  you  shall  work  in'tlie 
spinning  factory,  15  hours  per  week,  and  shall 
devote  the  rest  of  your  time  to  making  yourself 
proficient  for  the  work  you  propose  to  take  up,  in 
ways  to  be  determined  later.  Your  future  "will,  of 
course,  d(>peu(l  ujion  the  aptitude  j'ou  show  during 
this  period  of  probation." 

"Mighty!  An'  is  that  Communism  ?" 

"That's  Communism.'' 

"An  do  ...  .  Look  here,  Bob,  Aw've  alius  had 
an  ambition  to  be  a  gardener.  But  Aw  was  sent  to 
the  factory  when  Aw  were  ten,  an'  Aw've  never  hed 

a  chance  sin'          do  you  mean  to  say  'at  there'll 

be  a  chance  forme  under  Communism?" 

"Decidedly.    All  yo've  got  to  do  .  .  .  . 

"Aw  know.  Aw  understand.  That  settles  it. 
Where  do  we  join?    Who  do  we  tell?" 

"Yo've  joined  alroadv,  and  yo'  juet  tells  everv- 
body." 

"Right  0.  But  Aw  must  be  off.  Aw  must  goa 
an'  tell  mv  missis  about  that  gardenin'  job.  Good 
night!"  ' 

CROISE. 
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PIERS  PLOWMAN :  ai 


There  have  of  late  been  some  remarkable  signs  ot 
an  awakening  interest  in  the  history  ot  fourteenth- 
century  England;  and  one  wonders  sometimes 
whether  there  is  any  significance  in  the  fact.  Is  it 
that  men,  sensing'  afar  oi¥  a  coming-  upheaval,  are 
instinctively  turning-  to  this  instructive  period  for 
light  and  guidance?  Instruction  it  certainly  offers, 
as  the  study  of  all  history  does.  Long-  ag-o,  William 
Morris  realised  the  importance  of  John  Ball;  "The 
Crusader"  has  recently  recognised  that  TTalcoll 
Glover  in  "Wat  Tyler"  has  struck  a  suggestive  and 
timely  topic  ;  and  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  F.O.li. 
"news-sheet"  calls  attention  to  the  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  their  doctrine  contained  in  "Long 
Will,"  a  novel  by  Miss  Florence  Converse,  published 
in  the  Everyman  Library.  "This  book  gives  a 
charming  account  of  Langland  and  'Piers  Plow- 
man,' "  he  writes;  and  he  adds:  "I  can  imagine 
that  lending  this  fascinating  book  would  be  a  subtle 
and  effective  form  of  propaganda." 

Thafeniay  be.  But  more  interesting  than  any  of 
these  books — useful  and  entertaining  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are — is  William  Langland 's  book  itself, 
which  every  reader  of  "The  Cru.sader"  will  find  a 
constant  delight.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  English 
poetry  which  has  been  too  long  neglected ;  and  with 
the  works  of  Chaucer,  his  contemporary,  is  our 
chiefest  source  of  information  for  the  social  life  of 
the  period. 

The  Author. 

Miss  Converse  gives  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque 
presentation  of  Langland  in  her  novel,  and  the 
accomplishment  is  all  the  more  laudatory  when  one 
(;omes  to  understaud  the  slender  facts  out  of  which 
she  has  woven  her  romance.  Because  of  the  author 
himself,  as  of  Shakespeare,  scarcely  anything  is 
known  save  a  few  references  in  the  poem  of  an  auto- 
biographical nature.  If  these  are  accepted  literally 
it  would  appear  that  the  author  of  the  poem  was  a 
married  man  with  a  wife  called  Kjppe  and  a 
daughter  called  Kalote ;  that  he  lived*^  in  London 
(probably  in  the  Cornhill),  and  was  familiar  with 
Westminster  Law  Court,  with  Cheapside,  Cock 
Lane,  Shoreditch,  and  Garlickhitlie.  Further,  we 
learn  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  Lollards  be- 
cause he  satirised  them  in  his  verse;  that  he  gained 
his  livelihood  as  a  chantry-clerk  helping  to  sing 
masses  for  men's  souls.  That  is  the  sum  of  our 
information.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  public 
records  nor  in  the  works  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries. Even  his  name  has  been  disputed.  There 
is  a  long  literary  tradition  that  he  was  called 
William  (or  Robert)  Langland  (or  Langley).  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  historical  pros  and  cons.  But 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  line  : 

"I  have  lived  in  land,  quod  I,  mv  name  is  Louqe 

is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  reveal  his 
identity — William  Langland. 

The  question  of  authorship,  however,  does  not 
affeot  the  value  of  the  poem  which  has  come  down 


to  us  in  three  distinct  versions,  designated  as  a  (r. 
1362),  B  (c.  1377),  and  c  (c.  1393),  which  have  been 
edited  with  elaborate  care  by  Professor  Skeat,  and 
published  in  two  portly  vohimes  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  The  modern  reader  who  stumbles  on  tlii 
erudite  edition  will  be  rather  disconcerted  by  tin 
apparent  strangeness  of  the  language  in  which  the 
I)oem  is  written,  and  even  more  surprised  that  it 
should  be  called  verse.  It  is  written  in  the  un- 
rhynied,  alliterative  manner  which  was  in  vogue  in 
England  before  the  Norman  Conqiiest,  and  the 
dialect  which  the  author  uses  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Midland  and  Southei-n  dialects  then  spoken,  with 
many  traces  in  it  of  Western  provincialisms  and  a 
few  also  of  Northern.  It  was  probably  a  kind  ot  . 
English  perfectly  familiar  to  the  uneducated  and 
middle  classes  in  Ijondon  and  in  rural  districts  with 
which  Langland  was  ac  juainted.  But  it  has  since 
become  more  obsolete  than  the  English  of  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetry,  whose  influence  is  still 
a  force  among  our  poets. 

But  these  difficulties  of  language  and  verse  need 
not  deter  the  anxious  reader  from  enjoying  the 
poem.  A  modern  version  with  scholarly  introduc 
tiou  and  a  comment  at  the  end  explaining  all  we 
need  to  know  of  the  period,  has  been  included  in 
the  Everyman  Library.  And  every  reader  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Arthur  Buirell,  M.A.,  for  making 
accessible  to  us  this  noble  work,  and  will  heartily 
agree  that  "the  book  demands — and  never  more 
loudly  than  now — that  it  should  be  read  again  and 
again  by  any  who  care  to  see  the  bitterness  and  the 
hope,  the  despair  and  the  exultation  of  him  who 
wrote  four  centuiies  ago  the  Vision  of  the  People's 
Christ." 

The  Story, 

Like  another  famous  writer  of  allegory,  the  author 
fell  asleep;  and  in  a  "Field  Ful  of  Folkes"  he  saw 
the  men  and  women  of  his  age — knights,  monks, 
preachers,  palmers,  pilgrims,  peasants,  traders, 
chafferers,  hermits,  solitaries,  japers,  jinglers,  bid- 
ders, beggars,  ploughmen,  weavers,  labourers', 
lawyers,  and  others — a  motley  throng.  The  stor^ 
is  rather  incoherent,  but  the  reader  is  enthralled  bj 
the  many  graphic  pictures  which  are  limned  for  u.' 
with  the  detail  of  a  Flemish  artist.  The  dreamy 
sing-song  measure  of  the  alliterative  verse  fascinates 
us,  and  we  listen  as  in  a  swoon  to  the  denunciationt 
of  this  earnest  preacher;  and  wake  at  times  with 
gasp  at  the  modernity  of  many  of  his  thrusts.  H( 
denounces  tradesmen  for  adulterating  the  food  oi 
the  poor;  he  condemns  the  rich  for  "regrating,' 
that  is  a  fourteenth  century  term  for  "profiteering" 
he  lashes  with  satire  the  knaves  who  traffic  ii 
"pardons";  the  friars  who  make  a  pretence  of  re 
ligion  ;  the  knights  to  whom  fighting  was  merely  ai 
excuse  to  express  their  lust  for  blood ;  the  counties! 
men  and  women  both  in  town  and  countrv  whosi 
lives  were  dominated  by  no  great  principle  or  idea 
— the  rotteness^  in  short,  which  was  breaking  up  al 
the  real  strength  and  greatness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Langland  saw  with  marvelloua  cleax'uess. 
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of  the  People's  Christ* 


The  Quest. 

AVhere  can  Truth  be  found?  This  is  his  cry. 
Viul  so  the  messengers,  Reason,  Repentance  and 
lope,  help  in  the  search  for  Tnitli  guided  by  Piers 
liuiself,  who  insists  upon  Work  as  the  first  essen- 
iiil  and  extols  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Thoreau 
11  a  Carlyle. 

Tlie  AVorld  is  at  hand  to  wheedle  and  bribe  the 
iionest  worker :  the  World  in  the  person  of  Lady 
yieed,  whose  name  itself  savours  of  bribery. 

Particularly  effective  is  his  description  of  the 
thriving  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  Pride,  who, 

what  I  gave  for  God's  love,  told  my  gossips  all 
iliout  it,  for  them  to  think  me  holy";  Envy  who 
rdiifesses :  "Thus  I  live  loveless,  like  a  vicious 
i!()g"  ;  Wrath  "with  his  two  white  eyes,  with  snivel- 
iiug  nose  and  bitten  lips";  Covetousness  whose  con- 
tt  ssion  so  shocks  Repentance  that  he  a.sks  :  "Didst 
never  restitution  make?"  And  Covetousness 
;iiiswers  : 

"Yes,  once  I  was  in  an  inn,  with  a  heap  of  travellers. 
I  roise  when  they  were  sleeping  and  lifled  their  packs." 
"TFiat  was  no  restitution,  that  was  robber's  theft.'- 
"I  thought  rifling  was  restitution,"  says  he,  "I  never  learned 
my  book ; 

I  know  no  French,  i'faith,  only  from  far  Norfolk." 

"In  Gluttony's  confession  occurs  a  wonderful 
description  of  a  low-class  London  Tavern  of  the 
period,  concluding  with  the  story  of  Gluttony's 
departure  after  gulping  down  a  gallon  and  a  gill : — 

'"He  could  neither  step  nor  stand  till  he  had  his  staff, 
Then  gan  he  walk  like  a  blind  singer's  dog. 
Now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  and  sometimes  backward, 
Like  a  man  who  lays  lines  to  catch  wild  birds." 

Thus  the  allegory  goes  on  until  Piers  the  Plowman 
makes  his  appearance,  and  even  then,  as  Prof. 
Saintsbury  says:  "he  has  a  double  portion  of  the 
floating  phantasmagoric  character  that  marks  the 
whole.  At  one  moment  he  is  a  simple  plowman 
who  digs  and  delves  .  .  .  But  he  is  also  a  guide  to 
Godliness,  and  in  the  Seventh  Passus  emerges  as 
Christ  Himself."  The  remaining  sections  are  con- 
cerned with  the  search  for  Do  Well,  Do  Better  and 
Do  Best,  all  of  whom  are  necessary  for  salvation. 
In  the  vision  of  Do  AVell  we  have  an  infrequent 
example  of  his  reference  to  nature  :  — 

"Thus  I  went  wide — :where  walking  alone 
In  a  wide  wildeme.<«,  by  a  wood  side 
Bliss  of  the  birds'  song  made  me  abide  there 
And  on  a  lawn  undier  a  linden,  I  leaned  awhile 
To  listen  to  their  lays,  tliieir  lovely  notes; 
The  mirth  of  their  mouths  made  me  to  sleep 
And  mid  that  bliss,  I  dreamed — marvellously." 

There  is  real  beauty  in  this  description  whicli  is 
intensified  in  some  inexplicable  manner  by  the 
alliteration — lines  4  and  5,  for  example  with  th,eir 
long  drawn  out  I's  ! 

8ins,  Sorrows  and  Men. 

But,  as  a  rule,  he  is  too  intent  on  the  sins  and 
"irows  of  men  to  have  any  eye  for  the  .sights  and 
iiunds  of  the  country,  and  in  the  same  Vision  we 

find  him  contrasting,  in  his  characteristic  fashion, 

the  rich  and  the  poor : — - 


"God  is  dieaf  nowadays  and  deignetli  not  to  hear  us 
And  prayers  have  no  power  the  Plague  to  stay, 
Yet  the  wretches  of  this  world  take  no  heed  to  it. 
Nor  for  dread  of  death  withdraw  them  from  pride, 
Nor  share  their  plenty  with  the  poor; 

But  in  gaiety,  in  gluttony,  they  glut  themselves  with  wealth, 

And  the  more  they  win  wealth  and  riches 

And  lord  it  over  lands,  the  less  they  part  with. 

Hast  thou  much,  spend  generously;  so  says  the  Book." 

Over  against  this  he  sets  the  advantages  of 
poverty,  in  a  true  spirit  of  philosophy : — 

"Altho'  it  be  sore  to  suffer,  there  cometh  sweet  after, 

As  outside  a  walnut  is  a  bitter  bark 

And  after  that,  the  shell  being  gone,  ^ 

Is  a  kernel  of  comfort;  so  is  it  with  poverty.  * 

It  maketh  man  have  mind  of  God  and  His  mercy  crave, 

And  safer  he  sleepeth,  the  man  that  is  poor, 

And  dreadetb  death  less,  or  the  thief  m  the  dark, 

Than  the  right  rich  man.   .    .  ." 

Follows  the  triumph  of  Piers  with  its  memorable 
description  of  Calvary  and  the  bold  conception  : — 
"If  all  the  world  were  swan- white  and  if  no  night  were 
Who  could  tell  clearly  what  means  the  day  ? 
Had  God  never  suffered  at  other  hands  than  his  ; 
Never  had  he  clearly  known  if  death  were  sour  or  sweet. 
So  God  that  made  all,  became  man  of  a  maiden 
And  suffered  himself  to  see  death-sorrow— 

Death  that  unknitteth  every  care  and  is  the  beginning  of  rest." 

This  is  great  poetry ;  and  the  whole  section  is  on 
the  same  exalted  plane — the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
the  Passion,  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  Victory  is 
assured.  Then  suddenly  Piers  as  Christ  is  gone, 
and  Anti-Christ  takes  'his  place;  the  mysterious 
plowman,  saviour,  man,  is  now  again  lost,  and 
"must  be  sought  for  in  a  new  Grail  quest  Over  the 
wide  world." 

"The  Vision  Splendid."' 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Burrell  truly  observes:  "Though  the 
writer  leaves  his  Avork  in  despondency  and  gloom, 
something  has  been  accomplished.  To  have  seen 
Piers  Plowman  working  in  that  whirl  of  politics 
>va.s  something;  to  have  realised  that  figure,  made 
life  worth  living  to  the  writer,  though  death  should 
be  but,  as  he  called  it,  the  beginning  of  rest.  This 
is  the  reward  of  the  spiritual  reformer  whether  he 
be  a  St.  Francis  or  a  Shelley  :  that  he  catches 
GLIMPSES  OF  THE  IMPOSSIBLE.  The  light  that  never 
will  be  on  land  or  sea  is  his  inspiration,  and  far 
above  any  amelioration  of  social  ethics  is  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Son  of  Man  ploughing  the 
fourteenth'  century  fields,  pushing  the  pilgrims 
through  the  strait  gate  and  riding  through  Cheap- 
side  or  Jei-usalem  to  get  him  his  gilt  spurs  and  his 
slashed  shoou.  Langland,  the  poor  wandering 
mass-priest,  saw  over  old  Saint  Paul's  the  vision 
splentlid,  as  a  later  singer,  poorer  than  Langland, 
in  the  same  London,  almost  in  the  same  street,  saw 
it  and  could  tvrite  : — 

"But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 

Cry;  and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 
Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 

Pitched  between  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 
Yea  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  Daughter, 

Cry — clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems ; 
And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water 

Not  o£  Geuiiesareth  but  Thames." 

G.Q. 
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Dean  Inge,  the  Free  Churches  81  Labou 


On  the  trout  j);(ge  oi  this  issue  i.s  a  (luotatiou  iroin 
II  letter  l  irciihuised  by  the  Free  Church  Council ; 
ou  tlie  buck  page  are  some  extracts  liom  aii  article 
by  Dean  luge  iu  the  "Times"  of  September  4th. 

Both  the  letter  and  the  article  arc  reniuikabU" 
documents,  but  I  tiankly  affirm  that  it  would  have 
been  a  more  hopeful  sign  if  the  article  had  emamited 
from  (he  Free  Churclics  and  the  letter  from  a  soli- 
tary Dean. 

Probably  no  ecclesiastic  is  to-day  so  outspoken  or 
so  much  criticised  as  Dean  Inge.  He  .says  fearlessly 
what  he  thinks,  and  is  severely  criticised  both  by  the 
llight  and  the  Loft  for  his  pains.  And  one  thing 
must  be  admitte<l:  he  is  desperately  sincere,  and 
does  try  to  get  at  the  loots  of  things.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  saying  much,  he  is  conscious  that  modern 
society  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  if  he  criticises 
Labour  harshly,  he  ahso  sees  grave  faults  in  the  class 
to  which  he  i)eisonaliy  belongs. 

1  Avish  1  couUl  say  as  much  of  the  l''ree  Ciiurch 
Council.  That  i)ody  noithei'  criticises  nor  con- 
demns, except  by  implication,  and  is  (juite  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  modern  society  is  being  eaten  up 
by  a  jnortal  disease. 

And  why  should  the  Free  Church  Council  justify 
its  actioJi  on  the  plea  of  "politics,"  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  liussian  war!"  Do  ijot  all  politics  affect 
liuman  relationships:"  Oi-  does  the  Free  Church 
Council  suggest  that  there  are  some  asja-cts  of  life 
— industry,  for  instance — with  which  leligion  has  no 
concern:-'  Wc  should  like  a  definite  answer  to  this 
t|uestion.  Also,  why  should  intervention  to  i)revent 
a  war  be  described  as  "politics,"  and.  therefore,  out- 
side the  pale  of  religion,  while  l)articipation  in  a  war 
that  lias  l)ecn  decdaied  should  be  direct Iv  encouraged 
by  the  churches:-' 

The  leal  reason  is  that  the  Free  Churches  are  the 
arch-defenders  of  Capitalism,  and  thus  of  a  class- 
based  society,  notwithstanding  that  such  fact  is  the 
source  of  their  failure.  Their  predilections  iu  this 
r(\si)ect  are  expressed  in  all  their  de(  laratious  and  in 
all  then-  policies.  In  its  latest  letter  the  Free 
Church  Council  asks  the  Churches  to  pray  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute  "and  the 
maintenance  of  unity  iu  the  national  life. "  Is  there 
any  uni^ty  in  our  national  life?  And  if  not,  why 
not:-"  The  answer  is  obvious:  Because  of  the  com- 
1)lete  undeimining  of  morality,  of  public  confideuce, 
by  the  plundering,  the  crass  inhumanity  of  the  capi- 
talists. Then  why  doesn't  the  Free  Clinrch  Council 
acknowledge  this  fact  and  act  in  the  light  of  it  :•- 
"What  can  be  the  object  of  describing  the  social  war 
that  has  been  raging  duiing  the  last  two  years  as 
a  condition  of  imity,  if  not  to  gloss  over  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Capitalism:-'  Aud  the  Council  insists  on  the 
point,  too,  for  a  little  lower  down  it  declares  that 
the  present  crisis  imperils  the  "solidarity  of  the 
entire  commonwealth." 

Thus,  if  the  letter  iu  (luestion  nieaUs  anything  at 
all,  it  means  that  the  Churches  are  being' asked  to 
pray  for  the  continuance  of  capitalist  domination, 
and  the  social  war  which  it  entails. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Capitalism  is 
blind  spot  in  the  Xonconformist    eye,   and  uul 
Xonconformity  levolutioniscs  its  spiritual  consti 
tion  and  obtains  a  (juite  new  social  outlook  there 
little  ho])e  for  its  future.     If  the   Free  Churc 
would  i)ray  for  courage  to  overthrow  a  social  syst 
which  arises  from  and  encourages  greed  and  cov 
ousness,  creates  social  relationships  which  are  ' 
denial  of  fellowship,  and  for  light  whereby  to  est 
lish    a   social  t)rder,   there   would   be   a  spleu 
future  for  them,  and  the  circular   letters   of  th 
Council  Avould  be  eagerly  awaited. 

Now  the  Dean  has  already  acknowledged  the 
1 1  ustworthiuess  of  the  present  Government  and 
Ireacheiy  of  the  profiteers.  The  former  is  anu 
witli  power,  the  latter  with  ])iivilege;  and  the  twd 
l)odies  work  hand  in  hand.  They  can  say  no  and 
yes,  and  have  done  with  it !  But  if  the  workers, 
the  under  dogs,  say  no,  then  industry  stops,  and  the 
public  must  go  without  coal  and  other  things.  B\it 
what  to  do?  The  workers  only  say  no,  as  do  the 
jn  ivileged  capitalists  !  The  one  .says  :  "We  will  not 
give  our  wealth"  ;  the  other  says  :  ""We  will  not  give 
the  labour  from  which  your  wealth  is  derived."  -And 
surely,  of  the  two,  the  victim  is  more  justified  than 
the  oppressor,  the  non-privileged  person  than  the 
privileged  ! 

Uean  Inge's  remarks  lead  one  to  suspect  that  his 
kuowlcdge  of  the  workers  is  chiefly  gained  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  But  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  with  reference  to  his  "practical  pro- 
gramme" of  Christianity,  an  economic  system 
after  "the  mind  of  Christ,"  Labour  is  about  the 
only  section  of  the  community  who  would  be  likely 
to  accept  it.  The  Dean  must  not  forget  that  Labour 
is  outside  the  Church  to-day  for  the  precise  reason 
that  the  latter  failed  it  on  the  economic  (|Uestion, 
collapsed  and  sid(^d  with  the  capitalists.  And  cer- 
tainly the  cajntalists  and  the  Government  would  not 
accept  his  piograuime ! 

But  what  does  Dean  Inge  mcau  by  an  economic 
system  after  "the  mind  of  Chiist"?  '  Is  it  not  time 
such  men  as  he,  and  such  bodies  as  the  Free  Church 
Council,  tackled  this  question  and  stated  definitely 
their  meaning?  General  statements  are  not  enough. 
Xothing  did  Christ  condemn  so  strongly  and  so 
often  as  the  pursuit  and  accumulation  of  riches,  and 
yet  nothing  does  the  Church  to-day  so  completelv 
yet  secretly  defend !  Is  Dean  luge'and  is  the  Free 
(Jhurch  Council  prepared  to  abolish  social  classes, 
or  the  'fortunes  which  make  them  po.ssible?  Are 
they  prepared  to  substitute  social  service  for  private 
profit  as  the  motive  of  induatry,  to  .sacrifice,  and  to 
advocate  the  sacrifice,  of  everything  that  could 
reasonably  be  called  privilege,  in  order  that  the 
l)eople  as  a  wliolc  might  possess  their  souls,  become 
truly  free?  If  they  are  there  is  hope,  but  if  not 
they  had  better  keep  silent.  In  any  case,  it  is  futile 
to  ask  people  to  pray  for  the  imUntenance  of  things  , 
that  do  not  exist. 

VT.W. 
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Mrs.  Wharton's  Pork  Pic. 


Mis.  "NVliaiton  had  worked  herself  into  coinpara- 
Lvely  easy  eireumstauces,  but  the  tragedy  was  that 
he  couhl  uot  take  ease  iu  theiu.    She  had  toiled, 
tarved  lierself,  skimped  and  schemed  all  her  married 
•fe,  till  it  had  become  impossible  for  her  to  do  any- 
hing  else.    IIow  to  keep  a  home  going,  to  leed 
ml  clothe  seven  children  ou  a  weekly  wage  of  30s., 
ras  a  problem  that  would  have  baffled  every  pro- 
essor  of   economics   in  the  countiy.    But  Mrs. 
Vharton  had  solved  it — uot,  however,  without  pay- 
ug  the  price. 
Ou  the  day  that  Emily,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
rought  home  her  first  wage  of  2/G  for  working 
weuty-eight  strenuous  hours  in  a  cotton  factory, 
t  the  age  of  ten,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  shone 
or  the  first  time  for  many  years.    All  the  famih' 
lad  visions,  eveu  little  Tommy,  who  had  been  beg- 
riug  for  weeks  for  a  trumpet.     Naturally,  Emily 
xpected  a  special  little  treat  all   to   herself,  but 
here  were  whispered  suggestions  on  all  hands  that 
.  general  c-elebratioii  was  necessarv.  Unfortun- 
tely,  Mrs.  Wharton,  absorbed  iu  her  economics, 
ind  in  no  wise  suspecting  that  the  supplementaiy 
ncome  of  2/6  would  have  a   psychological  effect 
ipou  her  family,  had  planned  out  the  spending  of 
■very  penny  of  that  wonderful  half-crown.  But 
rhen  she  saw  the  look  of  expectation  on  her  child- 
•en's  faces,  lieard  the  whisperings  that  were  taking 
)lacp  beliind  her  back,  the  idea  came  to  her  that  the 
jvent  ought  to  be  celebrated.    §o  after  a  hard 
struggle  she  undid  her  calculations  and  compounded 
mother  scheme  which  included  a  pound  pot  of  jam 
it  od.    A  i)ot  of  jam  at  5d.  !    She  hoped  the  Lord 
'    lid  forgive  her  for  sucb  an  unheaid-of  extrava- 
o  !    Thick  bread  and  dripping  for  breakfast  and 
vegetables  and  bread,  or  broth,  and  occasion- 
a  few  scraggy  bits  of  meat  for  dinner,  had  been 
the  fare  in  the  Wharton  household  since  its  com- 
mencemem. 

Emily's  wage  of  2/6  meant  the  breaking  down 
i)f  the  old  regime.  The  first  i)ot  of  jam  had  to  be 
followed  by  others,  and  when,  the  following  year, 
Walter  also  began  to  bring  iu  2/6  per  week,  there 
was  an  almost  irresistible  demand  for  "regular" 
jam  for  tea.  But  of  course  it  had  to  be  spread  on 
wnlli  great  care,  so  that  a  pound  pot  lasted  at  least 
f«ir  days. 

Mrs.  Wharton  couhl  never  accustom  herself  to 
»Hch  prodigality,  sighed  daily  as  she  saw  her  child- 
"  •  living  so  luxuriously,  and  hoped  that  the  Divine 
ill  %voul(l  not  vent  itself  upon  them.      But  the 
4ren  did  not  stop  at  jam.    As  Ibey  grew  up  and 
ight  iu  more  money  they  demanded  better  food, 
(•r  furniture,  and  even  some  decent  pictui'es  on 
walls.      And  as  Mrs.  "\Maarton  now   had  the. 
money,  even  her  practised  diplomacy  was  not  suflH- 
eieut  to  enable  her  to  retain  as  much  of  it  as  she 
would  have  liked,  although  she  "put   away"  far 
more  than  anyone  suspected. 

Her  second  son,  Joe.  was  a  keen  Trade  Unionist, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  elected  to  rei)resent  his 
Bi^hk  Ii  at  a  Congress  at  Notiingham.    The  follow- 


ing Christmas,  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  stayed 
sent  him  a  big  pork  pie,  the  like  of  which  Mrs. 
Wharton  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  placed  on 
inspection  for  a  whole  evening,  till  all  the  family- 
had  had  a  good  look  at  it,  when  Mrs.  Wharton  took 
it  quietly  away  and  locked  it  in  a  drawer. 

Next  dav  tliere  were  enquiries  after  the  pie. 
You'll  get 'no  pie  to-day,"  emphatically  remarked 
Mrs.  Wharton,  "so  you've  no  need  to  ask!" 

The  following  noon,  as  each  member  of  the  family 
entered  the  house  for  dinner,  he  or  she  said : 
"Where's  the  pie,  mother?"  To  which  the  mother 
replied,  "You'll  get  no  pie  to-day !" 

"When  are  we  to  have  it,  thenh"  they  all  asked. 

"i  don't  know,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"Let's  have  it  for  tea!"  said  Emily. 

"What?  Pie  for  tea?  Folks  like  us,  pie  lor 
tea!  Emily,  I'm  surprised  at  you!  1  don't  know 
what's  coming  over  you  all,  you  would  live  like 
millionaires !"  .  i     -n  ji 

Eive  days  went  by  iu  that  fashion  and  still  the 
pie  did  not  appear,  nor  could  the  family  elicit  a 
promise  as  to  when  it  should  appear.  Christmas 
was  now  over  and  they  had  uot  seen  the  pie  since 
the  dav  of  its  anival.  So  they  held  a  cousultatiou 
and  decided  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to  their  mother 
that  the  pie  should  "appear  at  dinner  next  day. 
After  a  hard  struggle.  Mrs.  Wharton  yielded. 

At  12-45  the  following  day  all  the  household  were 
seated  around  the  dinner  table,  waiting.  Mrs. 
Wharton  put  the  potatoes,  etc.,  ou  the  table  and 
then  went  to  an  old  chest,  unlocked  it,  and  lifted 
out  the  pie — green  with  mould ! 

The  familv  M'as  horiified,  and  for  a  moment 
speechless.  ""Well,  I  declare !"  said  Emily.  "Now 
you  see  M-hat  vou've  done!"  sobbed  Margaret 
"What  a  stencil!"'  roared  Harold.  "Yes,"  said 
Winnie,  "that's  the  smell  I've  been  noticing  for  two 
or  three  days  and  couldn't  make  out  what  it  was." 

But  Mrs!  Whai-ton  was  imperturbed,  and  kept 
both  lier  counsel  and  hei-  countenance. 

Without  regarding  her  children,  she  cut  the  pie 
in  two  and  examined  it.  The  inside  was  even  worse 
than  the  outside.  She  turned  it  about  carefully, 
cut  out  a  tew  bits  of  meat,  and  then  quietly  threw 
the  remainder  ou  the  fire. 

The  family  looked  ou  in  bewilderment. 
"What  do  you  think  about  it,  mother?"  asked 
Emilv. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Wharton,  and.  indeed, 
she  looked  quite  satisfied.  "If  I  had  let  you  have 
your  own  way  you'd  have  eaten  it  up  the  first  day  !" 

"Of  course,  we  should,"  replied  Joe,  "why  uot?" 

Mrs.  Wharton  knew  why  not.  Had  she  not 
possessed  that  pie  in  her  thouglit  and  iu  her  heai-t 
for  six  whole  days? 

Ah,  yes,  she  was  satisfied  !  PHIL. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Keiisinr;ton  Town 
Hall.  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,"  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Rovden.    "\FnstiT  ...f  the  Music.  Mr.  Martiu  .Sliaw. 
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Bookland.   G.  B.  Robson  s  New  Book. 


The  author  of  "The  Way  to  Personality,"  iu 
sending  out  his  second  book,  "TJie  Kingship  of 
God"  (Swarthmore  Press,  5/-  net),  labours  under  a 
disadvantage.  His  first  publication  raised  exi>ecta- 
tions  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy.  I 
know  people  who  read  and  re-read  "The  Way  to 
Personality,"  marking  their  favourite  passages,  as 
one  reads  and  marks  a  book  of  devotion.  G.  B. 
Pobson  is  an  artist,  a  thinker,  and  a  revolutionist. 
And  the  combiiuition  as  it  found  expression  in  that 
book  was  irresistible.  Here  all  that  was  of  value 
iu  Nietzsche  was  found  giving  its  support  to  the 
Christian  Gospel.  Blake,  too,  was  enlisted,  as  he 
IS  in  the  present  volume,  for  tlie  campaign  against 
dullness  and  goody-goodiness. 

We  cannot  say  that  "The  Kingship  of  God" 
equals  in  literary  quality  "The  Way  to  Personal- 
ity," but  is  a  more  serious  attempt  to  in- 
terpret Chiistian  doctrine.  Mr.  Robsou  has  the 
gift  of  talkiiig  theology  without  letting  his  readers 
know  it.  Many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  it  is  the  theologians  who  have  killed  religion 
will  read  and  delight  in  this  hook,  discovering^  let 
us  hope,  to  theii-  joy  that  Christianity  is  not  a  multi- 
tude of  unrelated  impressions  or  a  mere  emotional 
gush,  but  that  it  offers  the  thoughtful  man  a  pro- 
found system  of  truth. 

So  much  of  the  wrougness  of  things  is  due  to 
muddled  thinking  on  religious  matters.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  profoundly  true,  as  Mr.  Robsou  tells  us, 
that — 

"The  idea  of  some  sort  of  gulf  between  the  'ethical  leach- 
ing' of  J«sus  and  the  'evangelical  doctrine'  of  Paul  has  worked 
nothing  but  mischief,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  pre- 
sentatioji  of  a  merely  ideal  Christ,  who  is  powerless  to  redeem 
the  lives  of  ni,en,  and  leaves  the  world's  future  to  a  gradual 
amelioration  of  human  manners,  and,  on  the  other  hand  to 
an  individualistic  piety  which  finds  in  the  acceptance  of  a  plan 
of  .salvation,  followed  by  a  lifc  of  decent  private  behaviour 
and  a  little  church  going,  all  that  Jesus  lived  and  died  for, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned." 

The  doctrinal  teaching  of  Paul  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  full  of  revolutionary  implications.  His  con- 
ception of  truth  led  him  to  become  the  first  great 
Christian  internationalist. 

Here,  again,  is  a  passage  in  which  the  sanity  of 
Christian  doctrine  tests  and  rejects  much  that 
passes,  for  the  modern  mind,  as  a  substitute  for  it : 

"There  is,  however,  a  vein  of  modern  mysticism  which  is 
at  least  equally  private  and  sentimental,  though  that  is  far 
from  the  way  in  which  its  devotees  would  describe  it.  The 
claim  made  for  it  is  that  it  is  superior  to  Christianity  because 
it  is  more  Catholic,  and  is  free  to  interpret  its  subjective 
experiences  by  any  symbolism  it  chooses  or  none  at  all.  We 
are  to  'go  into  the  silence,'  and  there  to  discover,  in  the 
depths  of  our  own  being,  the  hidden  secret  of  all  religions. 
Now  to  'go  into  the  silence,'  is  a  practice  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, but  what  we  discover  there  is,  in  itself,  not  the 
ultimate  secret,  but  the  ultimate  mystery  of  which  the  secret 
is  yet  to  be  found.  What  is  it  we  do  actually  find  there?  In 
itself,  a  profound  feeling,  an  le.xpansion  of  cousciou.sness,  which 
'carries  with  it  a  conviction  of  its  own  reality.  It  is  as  though 
.some  rock-bound  pool  became,  at  rising  tide,  aware  of  thie 
great  depths  to  which  its  existence  is  due.  But  that  is  not 
enough  for  life  as  we  have  to  mcict  it  every  day.    We  are 


driven  to  ask  the  questions  which  Paul  a.sked  when  he  founq 
himself  confronted  with  reality  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

"  'Who  Art  T11O0,  Lord?'  (or,  at  least,  What  is  it?).  Until 
we  have  had  some  answer  to  that,  we  can  give  no  content 
our  feeling  at  all.  That  here  is  something  vast  and  full  of  meaal 
ing  for  us  ma.v,  indeed,  fill  us  with  awe  a^nd  uplitt  us  wit 
joy,  but  had  not  primitive  roan    reached    that  stage  Ion 
centuries  ago? 

'•  'What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?'  Modern  psychologist! 
are  united  in  vvarning  us  of  the  danger  of  allowing  deep  emfl 
tion  to  turn  in  upon  itself.  'All  consciousness  is  motor'  (VVilliail 
James),  it  musl  be  e.xpressed  in  action,  if  we  are  not  to  load 
ourselves  in  a  swamp  of  subjective  deliwion. 

"All  the  religions  of  the  world  are  attempts  to  answer  thos 
questions,  keys  foiged  to  fit  that  lock.  We  have  already  see4 
that  any  really  satisfactory  answer  mu.st  be  in  pers<»ual  terms 
That  there  have  lieen  many  partial  answers  is  only  what  W(j 
niiglit  e.xpect;  indeed,  we  would  have  reason  for  complaint 
it  were  not  so,  l)ut  the  full  answer  caTi  only  be  given  by 
perfect  person.  If  the  manifestation  in  time,  under  condition 
of  himian  life,  of  such  a  personality  as  we  have  been  studyind 
is  only  one  more  partial  answer,  with  no  more  authority  thai^ 
any  other,  then  we  have  to  conclude  either  that  the  lock 
one  that  any  key  will  open — and  so  not  much  of  a  lock- 
tliat  none  of  them  will  open  it  at  all.  We  have  had  the  experii 
erue,  but  for  the  rest,  we  have  only  made  a  few  passes  witH 
our  minds,  and  are  not  any  farther  on  tlian  we  were  befoi-e.l 
We  may  talk  about  the  great  Self,  or  the  Allness  of  the  All, 
of  Krisiina,  or  even  Christ,  but  if  we  have  no  content  other 
than  the  feeling  itself  to  put  into  the  words,  we  have  no  reabj 
answer  to  our  questions."  ' 

It  mu.st  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  "The 
Kingship  of  God"  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
doctrine.  It  is  in  the  restatement  of  doctrine  in 
terms  of  life  and  the  practical  application  to  the 
present  situatiou  of  the  truths  stated  that  the  value 
of  the  book  lies.  The  chapter  on  "The  Lordship  of 
Christ,"  for  instance,  and  that  on  "The  Christian 
Community,"  are  full  of  social  wisdom.  Here  is  no 
compromise,  no  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  order 
bv  Fabiaji  methods,  but  bold,  clear,  constructive 
thinking  calcidated  to  assist  considerably  the  large 
number  of  people  who  are  trying  to  see  the  relation 
between  Christian  truth  and  the  social  and  intjer- 
national  idealism  of  our  times. 


"THE  MAKING  OF  A  PROPAGANDIST."— I.L.P.  pamphlet, 
by  James  ISIylles,  I.L.P.  Organiser  for  London  and  Home 
Counties.  Id.  I.L.P.,  8  and  9  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.4.  A  simple,  attractivel.y  written  account  of 
essential  points  to  be  considered  and  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come and  how  to  overcome  them  by  one  who  has  gone 
through  the  mill. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  is  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  W.E.A.,  which  are  based  on  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction.  3d.  16  Harper  Street,  W.C.I.  It 
gives  full  particulars  of  scope,  method  of  formation  and  pro- 
cedure of  W.E.A.  Centres. 


HURSTDENE,  NUTFIELD  ROAD,  REDHILL.— An  ideal  Food 
Reform  GUEST  HOUSE  for  tired  town  dwellers.  21  miles 
from  London ;  excellent  train  service.  Tennis  and  outdoor 
games  in  bracing  air.  Beautiful  country  walks.  Arrange- 
ments made  for  part  boai'd  and  residence,  w^ith  iise  of  Com- 
mon Room  and  Garden.  Gas  fires  in  each  bedroom. — Miss 
Bardsley. 
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M.  Anatole  Prance  on  "Dying  Europe." 


Readei-s  of  the  "Observer"  for  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  must  have 
leen  intensely  interested  and  perhaps  intensely  saddened  to*), 
>y  the  account  of  an  interview  with  M.  Anatole  France.  He  is 
lescribed  as  living  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Avenue  de  Jiois 
ie  Boulogne,  where  on  Sunday  mornings  a  brflliant  spectacle 
s  seen;  people  of  all  races  "come  here  to  bask  in  the  smilie  of 
cell  being."  u 

But  the  comment  of  Anatole  France  on  this  gorgeous  sight 
s  : — "Europe  is  very  ill,  dying."  He  goes  on  : — "The  war  has 
)rought  victory  to  the  Allies  as  crushing  to  them  as  the  defeat 
o  the  Germans.  In  some  places  the  war  is  blazing  still,  in 
>ther8  it  .started  new  conflagrations.  In  many  instances  the 
:uff.ering  of  whole  peoples  surpasses  the  darkest  days  of  tlie 
*ar.  All  nations  feel  added  economic  burdens,  some  are  break - 
ng  inider  them.  It  is  Europe  now  that  is  the  sick  man  of  the 
.vorld.  And  peace  has  not  brought  its  balm."  The  description 
if  President  Wilson's  arrival  follows  : — "He  came  here  like  some 
ivangelical  clergyman  of  a  new  faith,  full  of  fire  and  hope.  .  .  . 
[  am  sure  he  felt  he  was  working  in  the  name  of  Gud.  His 
jincerity  was  not  only  beyond  suspicion,  it  fired  the  masses  of 
»'ar-weary  Europe.  .  .  .  They  were  waiting  for  liim  here,  the 
powers  of  darkness  .  .  .  and  after  the  struggle  in  the  dark  it  was 
the  evangel  of  light  that  came  out  defeated  and  tarnished 
with  compromise."  Have  we  ever  had  expressed  more  poig- 
nantly the  failure  of  the  one  man  to  whom  so  many  were  looking 
for  the  word  of  reconciliation  ? 

The  question  follows.  "What  salvation  do  you  see  for  Europe's 
plight?"  And  M.  Anatole  France  answers,  "Action  based  on  a 
new  spirit,  on  the  common  interests  and  needs  of  all  Europe, 
and  of  fill  'he  world.  What  each  national  did  during  the  war  on 
the  constructive  side,  all  the  nations  together  must  do  now  if  they 
wish  not  to  be  crushed  by  their  common  enemy,  disintegration. 
For  the  maximum  effort  in  the  war  each  nation  pooled  all  its 
resources  and  its  strength,  and  theoietically  at  least,  the  people 
of  that  nation  were  for  the  time  but  one  family.  To  pool  in  com- 
mon the  resources  of  the  world  and  to  redistribute  them  on  the 
'  I  is  of  a  common  bond  and  a  common  need  would  not  only  save 
-pe  materially  but  spiritually,,  as  President  Wilson  hoped  it 
>.  Mild  be  saved." 

The  remarks  which  follow  on  the  attitude  of  France  are  in- 
t."isrly  depressing.  What  he  calls  "the  negative  aspect"  of  this 
I  is  shown  to  be  working  there,  for  "Patriotism  during  wsr 
.].  uis  hatred  of  the  other  nation  as  much  as  'dvb  of  your  own." 

From  the  gloomy  forecast  on  the  state  of  things  in  France, 
one  turns  with  relief  to  the  glowing  words  on  Russia.  "Out 


of  all  this  disintegration  I  think  but  one  nation  may  recover — 
Ru.ssia.  There  is  all  the  travail,  strength,  and  agony  of  some- 
thing great  Ui'ing  born  there.  Nothing  doomed  to  early  death 
t  oiild  rouse  such  a  stir  of  emotion  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Nothing  sliort  of  a  new  and  giant  spirit  could  have  accomplished 
what  Russia's  Red  armies,  barefooted  and  half  starved,  did 
against  a  ring  of  enemies." 

There  is  a  note  of  certainty  and  even  triumph  when  ho  speaks 
of  Socialism  as  the  o»e  hope  for  Europe.  "h\>i  the  first  time 
Socialism  is  a  tremendous  fact  instead  of  an  agitating  theme 
only.  Socialism  in  one  form  or  anotlier  is  inevitable  througiiout 
(he  world."  The  description  of  tiie  typical  American  is  full  of 
insight,  he  "may  turn  out  to  be  a  great  force  for  spirituality.  .  . 
It  all  depends  on  %vhat  industrialism  does  for  him.  If  it  brutal- 
ises  America,  tlie  whole  world  will  suffer.  If  America  humanises, 
socialises  industrialism,  the  whole  world  will  be  the  gainer.  .  ." 
"Everywhere  there  is  .springing  up  this  freema.sonry  based  on  a 
new  social  order  so  that,  for  example,  a  French  Socialist,  meeting 
an  American  Socialist  in  Paris  often  feels  a  closer  kinship  to- 
wards him  than  towards  his  own  bourgeois-minded  neighbour. 
Action  on  an  international  scale  is  increasing  between  labour 
masses.  There  are  even  the  slight  beginnings  of  an  art  express- 
ing tlie  new  social  order." 

The  interview  ends  on  a  tragic  note  : — "Socialism  is  not  yet 
the  main  force  in  the  world.  Nor  will  it  prevail  for  some  years 
to  come.    And  meanwhile,  the  human  tragedy  continues." 

So  M.  Anatole  France  gives  his  forecast  of  the  future — grave 
enough.  But,  we  have  always  to  reckon  with  the  unknown  and 
unexpected.  And  this,  not  in  any  light-hearted  spirit,  or  belief 
in  chance.  Wo  have  as  Christians  to  reckon  with  something 
which  centuries  before  this  saw  the  transformation  of  w^hole 
multitudes  under  the  iiiflneiice  of  a  band  of  fishermen  fired  with 
devotion  to  a  Crucified  Leader.  And  we  have  to  reckon  with  the 
spirit  of  that  little  band  alive  still,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  mis- 
takes, cruelties  and  repression  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  His 
Name.  We  have  to  reckon  with  the  beginnings  of  an  Inter- 
national Movement  inspired  by  something  greater  even  than 
devotion  to  an  idea.  Unless  our  faith  is  a  farce,  we  believe  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  working  still,  still  seeking  for  labourers 
for  the  Divine  Harvest.  But  those  early  followers  went  on  the 
Great  Adventure  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  full  of  a  burn- 
ing love  for  One  they  knew  and  loved,"  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  Name." 

Have  we  aiiv  right  to  stipulate  that  the  path  shall  be  easier 
to-day  ? 


Is  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  worth  carrying  on? 


Dear  Sir, — The  impression  gained  from  a  previous  article  in 
the  "Crusader,"  on  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,  is,  that  the 
Scouts  are  becoming  a  military  movement.  Of  course,  one  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  Movement  that  is 
longing  for  the  Government  to  take  them  over,  but  this  part  is, 
inately,  in  the  minority. 

he  article,  however,  would  have  been  excellent,  had  not  the 
author  quoted  from  the  statistics  of  John  Hargrave.     I  am, 
myself,  a  great  follower  of  this  prominent  Scout,  "White  Fox," 
1  have  at  home  many  of  hi.s  works,  but  one  must  not  forget 

:  he  is  pleading  solely  for  the  "Woodcraft  Cause."  Holding 
'  i  -  fact  in  view,  one  can  see  that  every  time  White  Fox  makes 
a  "military  scare,"  he  has  a  fine  opportunity  for  advocating  the 
"Woodcraft  Cau.se." 

Therefore,  in  an  important  subject,  it  is  imperative  that  if 
n'  v  writings  of  White  Fox  are  quoted,  articles  by  Baden  Powell 
other  prominent  Scout  writers  should  be  quoted  with  them. 
I  he  success  of  the  whole  movement,  has,  up  to  the  pre.sent, 
dejiended  on  the  individual  Scoutmasters.  Outsiders,  however, 
when  judging  the  movement  only  take  into  account  two  or 
three  little  things  they  see.  For  example,  I  must  admit  that 
many  of  my  brother  Scouts  are  "blacklegs,"  and  strike  breakers. 
But  when  we  put  these  by  the  side  of  the  whole  movement,  they 
are  very  few  in  immber.  Also,  there  are  no  orders  from  head- 
o  riiters  urging  Scouts  to  break  ptrikew.    If  my  memory  sei-ve  me 

I.  a  notice  was  is.sned  by  headquarters  to  the  effect  that 

its  were  not  to  act  as  strike  breakers,  but,  in  the  case  of 


personal  suffering,  action  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
Scoutmaster. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  military  side  of  the  movement.  A 
man  returirj  from  the  army  and  becomes  a  Scoutmaster,  and 
perhaps  runs  his  troop  on  military  lines — with  the  resiUt  that 
most  of  the  people  of  that  district  .say  that  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment is  run  on  military  lines.  This,  of  course,  doesn't  follow. 
The  fault  thero  is  with  the  individual  Scoutmaster  concerned, 
and  not  with  the  whole  movement. 

Now  let  us  see  what  good  the  movement  has  done. 

During  the  Jamboree,  one  tent  at  Richmond  camp  had  a  "lost 
property  table,"  on  which  Scouts  placed  all  things  which  they 
found  lying  about.  There  were  several  hundred  articles  on  the 
table,  including  such  things  as  fountain  pens,  knives,  watches 
and  pocket  books,  and  even  £12  in  mon,ey. 

All  I  wish  to  a.sk  the  readers  of  the  "Crusader"  is  :  "Would 
the  ordinary  boy  have  done  this?" 

No  '  The  majority  of  the  bov.s  outside  the  movement  would 
have  pocketed  these  articles.  Therefore,  I  conclude  this  article 
with  th,e  following  statement  : — 

A  movement  that  can  bring  up  boys  like  this  deserves  the 
support  of  everyone  in  the  world,  and  any  errors  due  to  in- 
dividual Scoutmasters  can  be  successfully  overcome  bv  an 
efficient  method  of  propaganda. — Sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  McCarthy. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday.  Soptcmhor  17tli,  lO'.^D 


THE  CRUSADE. 

Doar  Editor, — I  am  in  the  amazing;  position  of  having  the  vast 
sum  of  4h.  6d.  and  not  knowing  qnite  wliat  to  do  with  it.  It 
<'am©  into  my  hand.-*  in  this  way.  Douglas  Muir  and  1  were 
speaking  last  week  on  (Hasgow  Gj'ccn  when  wo  were  staggerocl 
to  have  tliie  que.stion  put  to  us  :  "When  are  you  going  to  have 
a  collection?"  Wo  explaitied  to  tlie  audience  that  we  were  not 
accustometl  to  take  collection.-!  and  that,  if  they  liad  any  money 
to  fling  away,  lliey  could  buy  "The  Ciusadei"  from  the  two 
small  hoys  who  were  walking  around  the  crowd  selling  it.  This 
hint  was  acteil  upon  and  the  .stock  Buhl  out.  Still,  however,  the, 
national  longing  to  throw  wealth  atiout  wa.s  unsati.«ficd,  and,  in 
the  end,  wo  had  to  yield  and  the  ienclo.se<l  C(jllection  resulted. 
We  were  compelled  to  tell  people  three  times  that  the  meeting 
was  over  before  they  could  l>e  per.snadcxl  to  di.sper.se.  And  this 
sort  of  interest  is  being  sliown  everywhere.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
get  an  audience  e.xcept  of  your  own  supporters — I  wish  it  were 
equally  easy  to  get  speakers. — Your.s  sincerely, 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDO.N. 


Meetings  have  beeen  addressed  by  Theodora  Wilson  \\  il.>jou 
on  the  5lh  nt  Barclay  Hall,  Forest  Gate,  and  on  the  12th  at 
the  Be<Uord  Institute,  8})ittlefield.  The  meetings  were  not  large 
but  it  was  g<x)d  to  strengthen  one  auothor  for  the  work  that  is 
lying  so  immediately  before  us.  Both  "Crusaders"  and  "E.\- 
j)lorers"  were  on  i:ale. 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  CORK. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 
On  Sunday  night,  at  Wydiffe  Church,  Leicester,  the  Kev.  bea- 
ward  Be<ldow  delivered  a  fine,  outspoken  address  regarding  the 
Gov*>i  nment's  treatment  of  the  Lord  .Mayor  of  Cork.  .Mr.  Llovd 
George  had  declared  that  it  was  necess;uy  to  ujihold  the  <lignity 
of  the  law.  and  that  therefore  it  was  impo.s!»ible,  for  him  to  re- 
lease the  Alayor.  That  wa.s  the  way  to  bring  the  law  into 
contempt. 

But  if  they  were  to  understand  the  case  they  must  put  it  into 
its  propyl-  FcUing.  They  must  see  it  as  one  incident  in  the  long 
and  ti-agic  history  of  English  mishandling  of  the  Irish  people, 
for  700  years  that  i)eople  had  struggled  to  be  free,  and  at  the 
j)res,ent  moment  they  were  going  through  one  of  the  most  violent 
and  bitter  pha.ses  of  their  long  fight  for  independence.  The 
British  Government  was  now  once  more  des[)0.rately  attempting 
to  quench  the  sjiirit  of  Irish  patriotism  by  the  use  of  arnnd 
force. 

A  Disgraceful  Policy. 

The  policy  being  pursued  was  a  disgrace  to  the  P^nglith  name, 
and  they  mu.st  not  forget  that  the  wliole  world  was  h.oking  on. 
We  boasted  that  we  believed  in  the  principle  of  Felf-determina- 
tion,  and  at  the  very  same  moment  sought  to  terrorise  Ireland 
No  wonder  that  we  had  tiie  name  abroad  of  being  the  greate.«t 
hypocrites  under  tiio  sun.  No  doubt  the  official  mind,  with  its 
usual  blindness,  believed  that  their  policy  would  bring  hunger- 
striking  to  an  end.  But  the  Irish  were  quite  capable  of  dying, 
and  in  great  numbers. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Spirit. 

Their  reply  would  bo  (he  reply  of  the  Jiurnan  spirit  to  material 
force,  and  in  such  a  ca.se  the  Government  would  find  itself  cou- 
fronte<l  by  the  t^tronge.-'t  power  on  earth,  namely,  the  power  cf 
:in  imlimitetl  sacrifice,  the  power  of  m,en  driven  to  the  last  pitt-li 
of  fervour,  and  willing  not  only  to  face  the  risk  of  death  but  to 
accept  its  cortainty  for  the  sake  of  their  ideal. 

Such  a  sight  would  kindle  sympathy  and  emulation  in  a  million 
liearts,  and  it  might  well  be  that  tlu«  present  decision  of  the 
Goverimient  to  allow  hunger-strikers  to  die  would  prove  decisive 
ill  a  way  which  the  Government  never  intended. 

Something  More  than  Reason. 

But  was  not  tlu*  conduct  of  the  Mayor  in  Brixton  prison 
utterly  unreasonable;  was  he  not  simply  a  man  trying  to  com- 
mit suicide?  Judge<l  by  the  calm  light  of  rea.'«on  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  answer.  But  sometimes  ther.e  was  something 
more  than  reason  to  be  taken  into  account  in  human  action. 
The  martyr's  death  had  always  been  regarded  as  unreasonable— 
by  oihsr  folk.   The  early  Christian.s.  who  were  martyred  in  their 


thousands  by  the  Roinaii   Kmpire.    were    no  doubt  \ery 
reasonable  pcoi)lo. 

But,  conscious  of  the  powerful  appeal  of  a  public  martyrdom, 
tlie  ('lunch  constantly  made  that  flaming  and  ecstatic  apjieal 
to  the  World.  It  was  the  one  thing  that  the  Pagan  Government 
dreaded,  and  it  was  the  une  thing  that  finally  defeated  tlio 
J'agan  power. 

A  Willing  Sacrifice. 

Thus  Terence  .MacSwiney,  Lord  ilayor  of  Cork,  was  casting 
his  life  away,  .saying  to  his  chafjrlain,  "I  gladly  make  the  i^acri- 
fi(,e ;  they  are  trying  to  break  the  spirit  of  our  jieople.  My  deaili 
will  be  an  eNample  and  an  appeal  to  make  every  saci'iflce  fi  r 
Ireland."  In  one  completely  cotirageous  and  defiant  deed  ho  was 
matching  th.e  sjiirit's  hu'ce  against  the  force  of  aims. 

TWEEDS. — .\ny  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costimies,  Oveicoatings. 
I'attorus  sent  on  application. — R,  A.  Anderson,  21  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Galashiels. 

To  help  towards  greater  understanding  among  Christians 

THE  CASE  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM 

will  be  staled  by  the  Re\ .  Fi .  O-ven  Dudley  at  Bur.nhlev  Hall, 
High  Rd.,  Lcytonstone.  on  SUNDAY.  19tii."at  8  p.m. 

The  service  at  6.30  will  be  conducted  by  C.  I'aul  (jliddon 
Siibici  t  of  address  : 

THE  VICTORIOUS  DEAD. 

FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

TWO  BIG  BI  BLIC  .MEETINGS.— Will  friends  please  book 
at  once  FRIDAY,  SEPTKilUER  24.  and  TUESDAY,  SEl'- 
TE.MISER  2ii.  Oil  the  first  of  these  dates  there  will  be  a  meeting 
oil  "Reconciliation  with  Ireland"  hi  the  Large  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringtlon  Street,  when  the  speakers  will  include  .lA.MES 
DOUGLAS,  a  Sinn  Fein  member  of  the  F.O.R.,  and  MISS 
.MAUDE  ROYDEN,  Dr.  Hodgkin  being  in  the  chair.  At  the 
."econd  meeting  the  subject  will  be  "'I'he  Christian  Altf-rnative 
to  War."  It  will  lie  lield  in  the  Large  Essex  Hall  and  the 
speakers  will  be  •ui'  representatives  at  the  Christian  Jnter- 
national  Conference  lately  held  at  Biltlioveii.  They  will  include 
the  REV.  JA.MES  FR.VSER,  .MISS  MURIEL  LESTER  and 
.MISS  T.  WILSON  WILSON.  An  opportunity  will  be  taken  nt 
this  meeting  to  bid  farewell  to  DR.  and  MRS.  HODGKIN,  who 
are  returning  to  China  to  carry  thither  the  message  of  the 
F.O.R. 

TEN  DAYS'  MISSION  ON  "CHRISTIANITY  OR  CHAOS.' 
— Tlii.-}  will  take  place  in  Walthamstow  and  Leytonstone  from' 
Friday,  September  24,  to  Sunday,  October  3.  Meetings  are  to 
be  held  nightly  in  both  centres  and  we  are  hoping  to  do  this 
withijut  abandoning  any  of  the  meetings  arranged  for  other 
parts  of  London.  Buksuch  a  plan  will  only  be  po.ssible  if  we  can 
look  for  the  siipp<n't  during  this  time  of  all  speakers  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  our  work.  May  we  hear  from  those  who  can 
give  at  lea.st  one  night  ? 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION. — It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
6i>eakers  if  more  of  our  own  members  would  attend  meetings 
and  thereby  come  to  realise  how  great  an  advance  is  being  made. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  our  most  regular  supporters 
are  largely  our  soldier-converts.    Forthcoming  meetings  are  as 
follows  :— FRIDAY,  17tli  :— At  6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank 
F^incham,  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Dorothie  Strevens;  at  8,  Waltham- 
stow, Hoe  St.  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY, 
IQth  :— At  noon,  Leytonstone.  The  Green  Man  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon; 
at  3.30,  Hampstead "Heath,  .lack  Straw's  Castle  :  Marjory  Bonar 
Alfred  Cordell.  MONDAY',  20th  :— At  7.30,  Leyton.stone4  G.E.R 
Station  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen;  at  7.30,  Toot- 
ing, opposite  The  Mitre  :  Alfred  Coidcll,  C.  H.  Offley.  TUES- 
DAY', 21st  :— At  6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  G. 
Paul  Gliddon;  at  8,  Forest  Gate,  G.E.R.  Station  :  W.  H.  Han- 
cock, J.  B.  Lief,  E.  Oakes;  at  8  p.m.,  Clapton,  corner  of  Ken- 
ninghall  Rd.  :  Alfred  Cordell.     WEDNESDAY,  22nd  :— At  8, 
Catfovd,  near  Town  Hall  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  Horace  F'uller. 
THURSDAY,  23rd  :— At  6.30,  .Marble  Arch  :  Alfred  Cordell, 
Rev    R    W.  Soiensen;  at  8.  Kentish  Town,  Leighton  Road:, 
Alarjorv  Bonar,  W.  H.  Hancock,  J.  B.  Lief.    F^RIDAY,  24tli  :— i 
At  6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Dorothie  Strevens;  at  I 
7  30,  Leytonstone,  G.E.R.  Station:  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  C.  i 
Paul  Gliddon;  at  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.:  Alfred  Cord£U,i 

Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.   

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Sq«are,  W.C.I. 
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PartUsuian  about  the  C.C.F.  may  bt  had  on 
application  to  the  Fellowship  Organiser, 
Ctiiistian  Commoiiioeallh  Fellfi'^xfiip,  J./  Southern 
Jtotiif,  BASjyiJSTOKi:,  fiirloxiiiii  h!niiti>ei' 
addressed  envelope.  The  minimum  anniuii 
tubecTtptiom  for  new  tnevibeTt  is  1«.  6<i.  It 
i*  Feltowthip  Jot  all  who  can)  to  send  more 
iian  the  miniTnum  because  the  C.C.F.  needs  more.  Badgei, 
\endant$,  studs,  or  brooches,  large,  'Qd.  each;  small  Is.  each, 
ostaijt,  Zd. 

The  address  of  all  members  of  the  C.C.F.  ii  C.C.F.  number, 
lire  of  Fdlowtttip  Organiser,  Christian  Comrnoi.Kealth 
\4l(iu:a/ni>,  (I'i  .Sou/hern  Itoad,  Ba.iiii;/ti(o/:e.  Put  your  numbtr 
id  initiali  on  left-hand  top  comer  of  envelope. 


Our  Last  Weekly  Page. 

Tlie  clioit-e  of  a  .subject  for  thi.s  our  last  page  in 
[be  "Crusader"  is  uo  easy  matter.  So  many  things 
all  for  utterance,  and  our  post-bag  is  full  of  letters 
liat  make  suggestions,  and  offei'  abundant  material 
31-  a  dozen  pages.  But  there  is  a  special  insistence 
i  two  or  three  of  the  letters  before  us  that  bring  us 

-  the  deepest  things  underlying  our  Fellowship 
te,  and  liold  us  there,  among  the  changeless 
erities.    "Although  up  to  my  eyes  in  work  I  feel 

must  write  to  you,"  says  (Finchley),  "I 

0  want  these  lines  to  reach  you  without  delay." 
'he  "li:ies"  are  a  cheering  report  of  various  links 
lade,  and  an  offer  of  further  service ;  and  2515  sends 
s  the  following  quotation  which  sjie  hopes  will  helj) 
tluM-  Fellows  who  are  trying  to  "think  peace"  in 

'  daj-s  of  industrial  strife: — "Remember  that 
uu  can  help  to  bring  about  universal  peace.  The 
rst  step  will  be  for  you  to  establish  Divine  Love 
ft  your  own  lieart.  After  this  is  done  vou  will  be 
ble  to  help  others  to  do  the  same.  When  a  large 
umber  of  people  liave  done  this,  a  wave  of  love 
"ill  go  over  the  entire  race,  and  all  men  will  find 

-ier  1o  loAi-  and  to  forgive." 

"All  These  Things  " 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  full  exercise 
f  this  wonderful  Fellowship  influence  to-clay  is  the 
nsiety  with  which  many  of  us  think  of  the  needs 
f  daily  life;  earning  a  livelihood  takes  up  so  much 
ime  and  energy,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  cultivate 
lie  child-like  spirit  of  absolute  dependence.  Heie 
Tiotber  Fellow  may  help  us:  2189  (Woking)  has 
inly  returned  to  England,  after  a  long  pilgrim- 

-  over  the  earth.  Duty  called  her  back,  and  Duty 
las  kept  her  moving  from  place  to  place  since  her 
etura,  helping  one  and  anoilier.  "I  have  not  been 
mongst  those  who  are  rich  in  these  world's  goods," 
he  says  J  "it  has  seemed  like  a  miracle,  but  I  have 
ast  tried  all  the  w-ay  to  realise  God  as  the  source  of 
11  supply,  nnd  so  I  know  that  working  with  the 
^rd  I  have  been  cared  for.  T  am  sure  that  in  doing 
rbatever  we  can  to  help  others  over  various  stiles 
'Ur  own  problems  in  life  seem  to  disappear.  I  feel 
0  strongly  the  great  awakening  there  is  going  on 
11  oyer  the  world,  and  iejoi<  e  in  it  dailv."  Add 
0  this  a  word  from  a  letter  that  lies  beside  it,  from 
n  old  member  in  India ;  131T  (Kotagiri)  writes  : 

anxious  to  join  this  League  of  Prayer    .  . 
wmB  realised  onr  privilege  as  sons  of  God,  having 

m 


\hh  xiiixos  under  our  feet,  how  we  should  stand  up 
before  God,  and  humbly  demand  the  fulfilment  of 
our  prayers." 

An  S.O.S. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering  how 
closely  we  are  all  linked  together,  let  us  turn  to  a 
letter  that  has  just  arrived  from  2007  (Bernstadt, 
Saxony).  lie  writes:— "A  very  dark  cloud  is 
again  overshadowing  our  life.  We  are  in  great 
MENT..VL  trouble.  Its  kind  cannot  be  entiusted  to 
paper,  but  it  proves  almost  too  heavv  for  my  poor 
wife  to  bear.  We,  therefore,  make  bold  to  ask-^ 
through  your  friendly  offices— all  the  fellows,  and 
especially  the  League  of  Prayer,  for  their  kind 
remembrance  "  Shall  we  also  remember  5089 
(Brixton),  who  sails  for  Los  Angeles.  Cal  thia 
week,  to  take  up  new  work?  We  wisli  her  eveiT 
success  And  lastly,  we  will  quote  again  from 
^010  s  letter :     Could  you  suggest  to  the  members 

f  the  Ljague  of  Prayer  that  they  should  all  join 
special  prayer  at^tlns  moment  for  ample  funds 

..  enable  the  dear  Fellowship    not   only   to  keep 

iiess  lo  ovciy  j)i,v(  of  tlie  world." 

Our  Page  in  Future. 

Tlie  Fellowsliip  Organiser, 
53  Soutliern  Roac'l, 

4).  nonioiatci.-     lor  Fellow.Miiip  Day  (October 

Our  Thanks. 
Introductions. 

5439  (Rani..fiate)  vvho  l.eard  of  us  thr<jugh  a  chance  conv  of 

lln?^!.  /,"'""^''''^''  ^  *t"<J«"t,  Will  be  olad  to 

hnk  w,th  a  member    lu  (ho    Colonies;   she  is  interested  ,i 

she  'vrSs  I  P''^ter  to  call  myself  a  Christian," 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  New  Members. 

We  ack-nowledge,  wit),  thanks,  the  followino  annual  8ub 
scr,pt.ons:-M.E.B.  (Hollou•a>^  2.s.);  X  (>ILini  ^  \nd  a, 

f^^'f  II  •  P'"n'"Sl'am.  4s.  ;  .T.W.  (Kirriemuir,  49)-  and 
Park  K.'"'  (St*'y'^"''^«-  ^«  ).-  H.K 
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Egypt. 

Our  Glasgow  fiiiMids  send  us  the  following  account  of  an 
address  bv  a  .young  Egyptian  gentleman  at  a  "Study  Circle' 
meeting.  ""Our  friend,  who  spoko  good  Englisli,  told  us  ot  tlie 
long  series  of  emi'oachnients  by  Britain  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  country;  of  the  many  violation^^  of  the  promise 
to  evacuate  the  country;  of  the  failure  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  natives,  the  rate  being  now  only  10  per  cent,  against  7 
per  cent  40  years  ago,  when  Britain  took  over  the  suzerainty  ; 
of  the  atrocities  and  brutalities  (ommitted  by  British  troops 
upon  the  nativ,es;  of  the  shamefully  heavy  rate  of  rates  of  iii 
tere.st  (60  U>  70  per  cent.)  charged  for  loans;  of  the  supi.ression 
of  their  Constitutional  Government,  and  reinstatement  ot  llie 
autocracy  ;  and  la.st,  but  not  least,  of  the  insulting  treatment  ol 
the  National  Delegates,  appointed  to  come  to  l-"»d'.'i'  t» 
tiate  the  terms  of  autonomy  promised  by  every  British  govern- 
ment He  also  denied  tliat  the  arrangement  now  proposed  is 
what  the  Egyptian  people  re<iuire  or  desire,  as  it  is  not  admitting 
the  complete  independence  of  the  nation,  which,  he  said,  is  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  So  long  as  there  are  to  be  British  Higli 
Commissioners  resident  m  Egypt,  and  an  army  of  occupation 
maintained  upon  the  immediate  bordem  of  the  country,  they 
cannot  feel  they  have  that  freedom  of  selt-rtetermmation  <. 
which  they  as  an  ancient,  intellectual  and  highly  i  ivilised  people 
are  justly  entitled." 

Upton  Sinclair  and  the  War. 

Upton  Sinclair  has  applied  for  re  admis.sion  into  the  Socialist 
Party  with  an  acknowle<lgment  that  the  Party  was  right  in  its 
stand  on  the  war.  Any  man  and  any  group  of  men  can  be  mus- 
taken;  but  it  takes  a  real  one  to  admit  it  and  take  up  the  woik 
where  he  left.— "The  New  Day"  (America). 

A  Vicar's  View— and  a  Working  Man's. 

The  following  appeared  under  ''The  Way  of  the  World"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  tlie  "Daily  Herald"  :— 

"The  British  working  man,"  wrote  a  Southsea  vicar  rewntly 
in  his  parish  magazine,  "has  just  one  single  thing  to  offer  to 
Ws  cou  try  and  to  his  God-work.  He  has  neither  wi  ,  educa- 
tion cukure.  manners,  experience,  leadership,  corporate  sense, 
unselfishness  nor,  speaking  collectively  any  of  the  g-at ^^^^^^^ 
that  L'o  to  make  a  commonwealth.  If  he  cannot  be  induced  to 
vvoil^neithe"  his  life  nor  his  person  are  of  the  slightest  use  either 
to  God  or  man." 

And  a  Working  Man  replied  :  "What,  Mr.  Parson,  do  you  do 
to  benefit  yourself  or  yoL  country,  eh  ?.  Jou  say  a  workn.g 
man  has  only  his  work  to  offer.  Quite  right.  And  why  .'  Be 
Tause  the  Parson  wants  all  that's  left-wit,  education,  culture, 
manne  ,  experience,  and  all  the  others  you  talk  about ;  you 
have  col  ar,ed  the  Lot.  What  do  Parsons  live  on  .'  Work?  No 
Love'  Na  w!t?  No.  Unsemshness?  No ;  but  that  which 
someone  else  pays  for,  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  Respectability.  Who 
Xw4  ciSst  tUay?  The  Church?  The  Parson ?  The  privi- 
leged F^w?  or  the  Worker,  who  sells  all  he  has  (his  labour)  and 
and  gives  to  the  Poor?" 

('Law"  in  Ireland. 

According  to  the  "Communist,"  regulations  2-3  of  those  issued 
for  the  government  of  Ireland  on  August  21,  "o;dains  tha  an 
IrLh  subject  may  be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial  for  an 
act  comSd  at  any  time  in  the  past  which  act  was  not,  at  the 
timeT  warcommitted,  an  illegal  act,  but  which  is  now  made 
an  illegal  act  by  the  new  regulations. 

The  Irish  Co  operative  Creameries. 

There  is  something  sinister  in  the  recent  destruction  of  t  lie 
Irish  Co-operative  Creameries.  The  development  of  Co-operation 
in  Irish  aSture  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
n  modern  times  and,  as  is  welllcnown,  has  frequently  called 
forth  the  wrath  of  the  Capitalists.    The  "Co-operative  News 


Special  Commissioner  statee  that  "Up  till  the  time  of  writj;. 
fewer  than  18  Co  operative  Creameries  have  been  either  wl 
or  partially  destroyed.  .  .  .  In  all  but  two  cases  there  is  evid 
to  connect  soldiers  and  police— and,  in  some  cases  both  aij 
forces  of  the  Crown— with  the  wilful  and  malicious  and 
warranted  destruction  of  these  food-producing  e-stablishmeii 

The  Dean's  8.0.8. 

The  fojjowiiig  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  "The  Times' 
September  4tli,  by  Dean  Inge,  and  reveal  some  of  the  Church  i- 
mo.st  "live"  thought  on  the  present  social  conditions.  The  article 
is  dealt  with  in  our  columns  : — 

A  few  davs  ago  I  visited  a  mother  who  lost  her  only  son  in 
the  war.  She  said  :  "What  breaks  my  heart  is  that  my  boy, 
and  many  others  like  him,  gave  their  lives  for  a  nation  which 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice."  I  have  no  doufjt  that  tlioug 
.inds  of  l-,ereaveci  parents  and  widows  are  saying  or  thinking  the 
same  thing.  We  are  no  longer  united  as  a  nation;  we  are  a 
mass  of  helpless  individuals,  plundered  by  gangs  of  conspiratori. 
honeycombed  with  treason,  under  a  Government  which  nobody 
trusts,  nobody  iffspeds,  and  nobody  obeys.  Many  persons  appeal 
to  have  made  fortunes  out  of  the  calamities  of  their  country,  aad 
to  wish  their  neighbours  to  know  that  they  have  made  them, 
Organised  labour  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  is  frankly  set- 
ting  up  a  new  privileged  class,  blackmailing  the  public  by  theii 
monopoly  of  one  or  other  of  the  necessaries  of  civilised  life.  W» 
all  know  how  we  are  being  treated  by  the  miner  and  the  brick 
layer;  nothing  nteie  scandahius,  and  nothing  as  ruinous,  wai 
ever  done  by  the  captains  of  industry  in  the  days  before  th< 
Factory  Acts.  The  widespread  sympathy  with  Ru.ssian  Bcjlsh* 
vism  does  not  spring  from  any  predilection  for  a  grinding  State 
Socialism,  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy.  It  is  an  expressioi 
of  virulent  class-hatred,  revelling  in  pictures  of  plunder 
massacre,  and  outrage,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  educate* 
classes  are  the  chief  victims.  There  has  never  been  a  time  whei 
this  country  has  shown  clearer  symptoms  of  mortal  disease  thai 
on  the  morrow  of  our  deliverance  from  the  most  iormidable  of  oui 
foreign  enemies.  .  .  . 

*  »  «  *  » 
The  Christian  Churches  have  now  a  great  opportunity— thi 
last  perhaps,  that  an  offended  Providence  and  a  justly  impatien 
public  will  allow  them— of  showing  that  they  can  put  asidi 
their  intestine  divisions  and  their  pre-occupation  with  matter 
of  small  account,  and  unite  to  save  the  country.  There  is  a  grea 
body  of  unorganised  opinion  on  the  right  side;  the  good  m*i 
were  not  all  killed ;  and  there  still  remain  the  good  women 
The  New  Testament  is  accepted  by  all  Christian  denominations 
all  alike  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  Crucified.  Is  there  n< 
practical  programme  in  such  words  as  these  :— "If  any  man  wU 
come  after  me  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  Mn 
follow  me";  "Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the  body  thai 
raiment?";  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gho.st  ;  "what 
soever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unt 
men";  "A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desflja 
tion"?  We  look  in  vain  at  present  for  any  political  leade 
whom  the  civium  ardor  prava  iubentium  does  not  intimidate 
but  if  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation  could  be  organised  ant 
focussed  by  the  Churches  acting  together  the  conscience  of  th 
whole  community  might  be  shamed  into  penitence. 

*■»»** 
Just  now,  the  Churches  should,  in  my  opinion,  unite  in  urgim 
the  following  principles,  as  being  not  only  vital  for  the  wellar 
of  the  country,  but  in  complete  harmony  with  Christiai 
morality  -.-The  nation  is  the  unit  to  which  we  owe  our  loyalty 
The  constitutional  democratic  Government  is  th«  authonl; 
to  which  we  owe  our  obedience  and  our  support 
Sectional  anarchism  is  black  treason.  belf-denw 
and  steady  industry  are  the  prime  social  duties  in  a  communit 
which  is  exhausted  by  an  internecine  struggle.  I" 
relations  it  is  our  duty  to  cast  away  hatred,  and  to  labour  fo 
the  restoration  of  a  comity  of  nations  from  which  no  civili» 
people  shall  be  excluded. 
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HOW  WILL  THE  REVOLDTION  COME? 
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Friday,  Sept.  24th,  1920.  (Registered  as  a  Newspaper) 


Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


\  T  THAT  will  the  coming  winter  bring  forth? 
\/\/  The  outlook  is  dark  enough.  Mr.  John 
'  '  Cournos,  the  author,  who  has  been  mak- 
nn-  a  tour  through  the  war-stricken  lands  oi  Europe 
m"behalf  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  expresses 
lira  self  as  impressed  more  and  more  with  "the  im- 
nense  and  fundamental  helplessness  of  Vienna. 
'Unless  something  radical  and  unforeseen  occurs, 
ae  says  "Vienna  must  be  regarded  as  a  dying  city 
-a  great  city  dving  slowly."  Writing  m  the 
"Sunday  Observer,"  Mr.  Cournos  says:—  ihe 
mortality  statistics  are  ominous;  the  discrepancy 
between  deaths  and  births  startling.  The  census 
of  1910  gave  Vienna  2,030,000  inhabitants ;  a  normal 
Itk  rease  should  have  given  it  2,350,000  in  1920. 
Instead,  Vienna  now  counts  1,838,708  inhabitants. 
Tliis  rate  of  decrease,  if  persisted  in,  would  de- 
r.npulate  Vienna  to  a  man  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
ira. 

*         *         »  . 

THE  condition  at  home,  if  in  no  wise  compar- 
able to  that  on  the  Continent,  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  provoke  most   anxious  tliought. 
Food  prices  show  every  sign  of  going  still  higher, 
land  we  have  it  now,  on  Government  authority,  that 
there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  a  decline.  Speaking 


at  the  Grocers'  Exhibition  luncheon  in  London, 
Mr  McCurdv,  the  Food  Controller,  said  he  estimated 
that  apart  from  an^  effect  on  food  prices  which 
mio-ht  result  from  a  coal  strike,  by  Christmas  next, 
owing  to  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  a 
working-class  family  would  have  to  pay  nine  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a  week  more  than  last  Christmas. 
This  calculation  does  not  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  a  railway  strike.  If  such  takes  place 
it  will,  of  course,  add  greatly  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  food  problem. 


THEjS^  there  is  the  alarming  giowth  of  un- 
employment. Mr.  .John  Scurr,  on  behalf  of 
the  "Daily  Herald,"  has  been  investigating 
the  conditions  of  the  LabouiA  Market,  and  prophesies 
that  a  big  unemployment  crisis  is  at  hand.  That 
crisis  will  certainly  be  increased  in  gi  avity  by  the 
strikes  threatening  in  every  part  of  ^Aie  industrial 
world.  Let  one  of  the  big  key  industries  shut  down, 
and  dislocation  of  the  whole  industrial  organisation 
must  result. 

*         »  « 

AT  the  time  of  writing  it  seems  possible  that 
the  coalminers  may  yet  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  the  Government,  but  nobody 
who  is  cognisant  of  the  situation  can  pretend  that 
any  peace  that  may  be  declared  will  be  more  than  a 
truce.  Never  was  it  truer  than  in  the  quarrel  between 
Capital  and  I^abour  that  "Nothing  is  settled  until 
it  is  settled  right."  Democratic  control  of  industry 
is  a  principle  which,  having  been  once  stated,  will 
allow  the  world  no  rest  until  it  has  been  adopted. 


ADDED  to  these  symptoms  is  the  unparalleled 
condition  of  Ireland  which  may  at  any 
moment  burst  into  flame,  producing  a  condi- 
tion of  things  comparable  only  to  the  Indian  Mutiny 
or  the  war  with  the  American  colonies.  In  this 
connection  we  would  direct  our  readers'  attention 
to  tlie  cablegram,  printed  on  our  last  page,  from 
the  New  York  "Nation,"  giving  particulars  of  the 
attempt  to  organise  American  intervention  in  the 
form  of  an  Arbitration  Court  to  examine  the  evidence 
relative  to  the  atrocities  in  Ireland. 
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The  Lure  of 
the  Abyss. 


Wiiidovr  clean- 
mystteiy 
So  are 
1iaauwa>' 
employ- 
may  hv 
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to  me. 
thorte 
lonipiuiy 
ees  who 

fleen  perched  on  a 
dizzy  eminence  re- 
IJiiiiiug'  overhead 
cuhles.  The  men 
wlu)  opeial(»  ffreal  cranes  Ironi  the  top  of  hup-e 
scaffohliiiH'  stnuturen  make  nie   liohl  my  breath. 

Woe  i  ill  tlie  position  oi  any  oi  tiiese  1  .shoiUd 
feel  an  almost  irresislibh'  im])ulse  to  >)il(  h  my.self 
into  the  dejitiis  below.  I  cannot  climb  mountain's 
or  even  look  over  a  moderattdy  hiH'li  baluslratle  with- 
out exi)erienfinji'  the  same  sensation.  There  is  a 
fatal  fascination  in  an  abyss.  It  is  a  familiar  phe- 
nomenon. Scientists  have  named  i(.  Tliousands 
of  peojjle  confess  to  ex])erienciii'''  it. 

It  is  ]iot  so  (  leaiiy  j'eeognised  tlnii  abysses  of 
human  Jiiiseiy  possess  the  same  fascination.  To 
feel  tluiir  attraction  is  reo-aidcd  as  an  abnonnal 
charactei  istic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desire  to 
shaie  the  lot  of  our  more  unfo)tunate  fellow.«»  is  a„s 
universal  as  the  correspondino'  physical  sensation. 
At  times  it  has  {gained  entire  possession  of  an  in- 
dividual or  even  of  large  nuni))ers  of  ])eople.  Hence 
your  Francis  of  Assisis,  and  Father  l)amiens.  lint, 
as  a  rule,  the  impulse  is  held  well  in  check,  and  many 
peoi)le  now  pride  themselve,'(  on  their  ability  to  walL- 
the  dizzy  ledge  of  special  privilege  without  feeling- 
any  inclination  to  precipitate  themselves  into  fllie 
abyss  beneath,  while  others  spend  their  lives  in 
clinging-  by  the  finger  nails  to  any  projection  that 
will  save  them  from  falling  into  the  depths  of 
poverty  yawning  beneatli  them. 

Christianity  is  sometimes  credited  with  having 
created  in  human  beings  this  "unnaluial"  longing 
for  the  ahyss.  But  as  1  have  pointed  out,  it  belongs 
to  human  nature  it.self.  The  i)oor  man  or  oppressed 
man  has  everywhere  and  always  ])ossesRed  the  power 
to  draw  others  to  him.  "  Even  folk  lore  stewes  bear 
witness  to  the  fascination  of  the  weak.  The  sym- 
pathies of  a  normal  audience  are  on  the  side  of 
Cinderella  rather  than  on  that  of  her  sisters.  David 
has  always  been  more  po])ular  than  Goliath. 

What  Christianity  did  was  to  reveal  this  passion 
for  the  abyss  in  the  heart  of  God  Himself.  It  gave 
the  world  the  picture  of  a  God  who  could  net  look 
over  the  battlements  of  Heaven  into  the  sorrows  of 
men  without  becoming  dizKy  and  desiring  to  fling 
Himself  down.  The  story  of  the  Incarnation  is  the 
stoiy  of  how  that  passion  ovennastered  Him.  The 
creed  takes  us  even  further  :nid  tells  us  that  He 
"descended  into  Hell." 

The  impulse  to  take  the  part  of  tiie  unfoi-tunate. 
though  present  in  all,  is  generally  inhibited  by  some 
pagan  convention  or  belief.     fliickleberrv  Finn 
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wanted  to  help  the  runaway  slave  to  escape,  but  hif 
couscieuce  stood  in  the  way.  The  slave  was  syme- 
body  else's  "property."  and  he  fell  that  to  assist 
"Jim"  in  attemj)ting  to  become  free  lie  would  be 
stealing.  Had  Ihuklpberiy  been  Chiistiiiiiised  his 
conscience  would  have  beeir  on  thfi  side  of  his 
impulse. 

But  not.  only  does  Christianity  give  divine  sanction 
to  the  passion  for  descent,  it  guides  and  directs  i(. 
The  uneducated  imi)ulse  to  drop  into  the  ahyss  is 
a  foolish  thing.  .Jesus  put  aside  the  temptation  to 
hurl  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Had 
some  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Chur(di  been  as  wise  in 
their  longing  for  the  martyr.s'  death  Christendom' 
might,  with  greater  justification,  sing  the  praises 
of  the  victims  of  Roman  j)eisecut ion.  The  right 
way  to  the  Cross  is  ns  rlifhcull  I'l  as  the  light 

way  to  the  throne. 

That  is  the  jnoblem  besetting  many  minds  to-day. 
They  would  share  the  lot  of  the  people.  Their  class- 
privileges  have  become  a  weariness  to  them.  They, 
are  possessed  with  a  longing  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd  on  etjual  terms  with  the  lowest  and  least  for- 
tunate. But  the  path  of  descent  is  strewn  with 
difficulties.  To  fling  themselves  from  the  pinnacle 
of  Good  Fortune  is  forbidden  them.  They  can  move 
only  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God  as  they  find  that 
indicated  in  their  hearts  and  in  the  external  condi- 
tions of  their  lives. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  difficulties  of  escaping 
the  abyss.    The  whole  social  movement  of  to-day 
revolves  around  this  problem, 
has  been  given  to  the  equally 
as  to  how  those  who  honestly 
themselves  with  the  workers 

barriers  and  social  training  and  all  the  other  hind- 
rances that  beset  the  individual  who  wants  to  enter 
into  the  i)rison  house  of  poverty.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  treated  as  a  i)ioblem  at  all.  The  veiy 
existence  of  such  indhiduals  is  denied.  But  not 
only  is  their  existence  a  tect,  but  their  peculiar 
problem  requires  as  much  wisdom  as  does  the  uplift - 
iiyg  of  those  who  are  in  the  underworld.  The 
Incarnation  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  Resurrection. 

THE  TRAMP. 


But  little  attention 
complicated  cjuestioii 

desire  to  identify 
can   overcome  class 


We  have  so  lived  that  we  have  produced  a  wide 
.spread  conclusion  that  the  Christian  faith  is  reaction- 
aiy  or  without  a  programme,  and  we  have  thrown 
over  our  task  to  revolutionai-ies,  and  then  derided 
them  for  not  believing  the  faith  whicli  alone  would 
make  it  possible,  although  we  who  believed  did  no- 
thing at  all;  with  the  result  that  our  faith  has 
(  ome  to  utter  disrepute. 

We  have  the  great  social  cure,  but  no  one  would 
gues.s.  it.  It  is  as  if  we  had  some  wonderful  specific 
that  would  refonn  the  world,  but  we  have  kept  it 
to  ourselves  and  labelled  the  bottle,  "How  to  keep, 
things  always  the  same."  Then  we  complain  that 
the  quacks  are  abroad  with  theii-  nostrums  preteml- 
in^-  to  cure  all,— Rev.  W.  E.  Orchakd,  O.D. 
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How  will  the  Revolution  come? 


By  W.  J. 

1  have  numy  triends  inside  the  Lithour  movement 
ho  would  do"  well  to  go  on  a  semch  after  the  eggs 
lid  by  "The  Tramp's"  Speckled  Hen.  My  own 
ctivities  in  this  direction  are  conhned  to  frequent 
risk  walks  on  star-lit  nights,  when  I  look  for  those 
ggs  in  the  Milky  Way  and  search  the  haunts  of 
he  Kani.  the  Bull,  the  Goat,  the  Fishes,  and  the 
est  of  them;  and  though  1  never  find  the  eggs,  I 
0  veiy  nearly  discover  wheie  1  happen  to  fit  in 
,-ith  tiie  scheme  of  things  in  this  queer  old  f'arm- 
ard. 

A  few  hours  after  the  Council  of  Action  issued 
ts  ultimatum  to  the  Government,  a  keen  Socialist 
riend  came  in  for  a  chat  over  a  mild  cigarette. 
'The  llevolution  has  commenced,"  he  announced, 
rith  an  air  of  finality. 

1  puffed  a  cloud  of  .smoke  into  Uic  eternally  grin- 
ling  face  of  an  obliging  china  figure  whose  open 
acuth  gladly  receives  my  cigarette  ash.  "I  think 
'ou're  right,"  I  replied,  cautiously.  "My  only 
lifficulty,  however,  is  to  fix  the  date  of  its  com- 
uencement.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  up 
ny  mind  whether  it  began  outside  the  Garden  of 
Sden  or  among  the  Protozoa' and — ." 

"Xo ;  ])lease  don't  embark  on  that^  idiotic  specula- 
ion  to-night,"  protested  my  friend,  cutting  me 
ihort  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand.  ''I 
-eally  mean  to  suggest  that  the  fonnation  of  the 
Jouncil  of  Action,  and  the  splendid  gesture  of 
lefiance  it  has  just  made,  marks  the  beginning  of 
;he  Bi-itish  Revolution." 

We  compromised  by  agreeing  that  the  Revolu- 
tion was  within  sight  because  of  the  Council  of 
Action.  I  was  never  hard  on  a  trifle  such  as  that— 
pspecially  at  a  few  minutes  to  midnight. 

A  night  or  two  ago  he  dropped  in  again.  "Well, 
Low  goes  the  Revolution?"  1  enquired,  as  I  put 
away  my  pen  in  despair  of  finishing  my  "copy" 
that  night. 

"It  will  be  here  on  the  26th,"  ho  replied,  much 
as  he  would  announce  the  coming  of  a  taxi. 

"You  mean  that  the  miners  will  ?"  I  began. 

"Precisely,"  he  chipped  in.  "When  the  miners 
come  out  on  strike,  eveiy  other  body  of  organised 
Labour  will  strike  in  sympathy.  The  industiy  of 
the  country  will  be  brought  to  a  complete  standstill. 
The  men's  leaders  will  step  in,  seize  the  various  in- 
dustries— just  as  they  are  doing  in  Italy — and  that 
will  bo  the  end  of  the  capitalist  system." 

"But  there  will  not  be  a  miners'  strike,"  I  said. 
"The  capitalist  Press  of  the  countiy  had  th©  miners 
beaten  before  the  ballot  was  taken." 

"Non.«ipn3e !"  my  friend  retorted.  "You  must  be 
completely  out  of  touch  with  cun*ent  events  if  that 
is  your  reading  of  the  present  position.  You  mark 
my  words.  The  miners  arc  going  to  give  Capitalism 
the  knock-out  blow  on  the  26th." 

IIo  is  really  a  very  good  fellow ;  and  as  he  had 
fieen  my  look  of  de^spair  as  I  put  the  cap  on  my 
fountain  pen,  he  rose  to  go  instead  of  digging  him- 
self in  for  the  night. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 

After  he  had  gone  I  tried  to  worry  things  out  from 
his  point  of  view.  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that 
we  really  were  within  a  fortnight  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  Capitalism.  Could  it  really  be  that  I  had 
slept  for  a  few  years  and  so  missed  those  stages 
which  I  had  convinced  myself  as  being  essential  to 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  present  system  ?  No ; 
there  were  the  Press  files  all  complete ;  my  book  of 
cuttings  contained  the  necessarj-  records  of  all  that 
had  happened  during  the  past  five  years. 

I  went  out  into  the  night  to  look  for  those  eggs. 
And  when  I  returned  I  had  come  to  a  \ery  definite 
conclusion  about  the  Revolution. 


I  am  writing  this  on  Sunday,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  I  can  see  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a  revolution  on  Saturday  next.  Nor  can  I  see  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  Will  Dyson's  Fat  Man  will 
be  selling  matches  or  cleaning  boots  any  time  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas.  What  I  do  see  (and,  of 
course,  there  may  be  something  very  much  wrong 
with  my  glasses)  is  that  there  will  be  no  miners' 
stiike,  and  that  the  clear-brained  leaders  of  Labour 
are  at  the  moment  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent 
a  strike — for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  strike. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  present  position  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  they  appear  to  me.  are  ttiat 
Capitalism  has  succeeded  iji  beating  back  the  on- 
slaught of  Labour — and  it  has  succeeded  fairly 
easily,  too.  Its  chief  weapon  has  been  its  Press. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  campaign  as  that  con- 
ducted against  the  miners  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
And  the  publicity  side  of  the  miners'  organisation 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  futility.  Everywhere 
one  goes  the  public  has  the  case  against  the  miners; 
even  railwaymen  and  other  Trade  Unionists  show 
signs  of  the  deadly  effects  of  the  Press  barrage.  The 
miners  have  not  made  the  slightest  headway  in  con- 
verting the  public  to  their  point  of  view  even  on 
such  a  vital  matter  as  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
price  of  household  coal. 

And  then  we  had  the  deplorable  business  of  the 
"Herald"  disclosures  just  when  the  power  of  Lab- 
our's only  daily  was  most  needed.  That  bad  blunder 
has  been  an  enormous  asset  to  the  anti-Labour 
forces.  But  it  is  not  for  Labour  to  blame  the 
"Herald."  I  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  "Nation" 
on  that  score.  "Not  one  word  of  blame  can  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trade 
Unionists  of  Great  Britain,"  he  writes  in  the  cur- 
rent issue.  "They  let  the  'Herald'  shift  for  it^^elf, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  Capital  would 
rally  to  the  support  of  a  journal  mainly  devoted  to 
their  interests ;  while  millions  of  workmen  devoted 
their  pennies  to  the  nurture  of  the  Amalgamated 
Press." 

I  don't  know  how  the  Revolution  will  come — yet. 
But  I  can't  see  it  coming  any  the  sooner  for  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
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Editorial  OomMunieatiom 

To  the  Editor, 

Buiinesi  C ommunicationt 

To  the  Secretary, 

23,  Bbide  Lank,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Itate  of  Subscription : 

13/-  pur  year. 

3/3  pvr  quarter. 


No  Peace  with  Russia. 

Out  of  all  tile  turmoil  of  accusations  and 
counter-accusations  of  last  week  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  mission,  one  fact  stands  clear. 
Negotiations  for  peace  with  Russia  have  been 
broken  off.  Kameneff,  the  political  head  of 
the  mission,  has  been  sent  home,  or  rather  told 
that  if  he  were  not  leaving  in  any  case  ho  would  have 
been  made  to  leave;  Krassiu,  the  trade  delegate, 
remains.  The  retention  of  Krassin  conceals  .the 
fact  of  an  open  breach  on  the  peace  issue.  Along- 
side this  must  be  placed  the  tacts  reported  by  Mr. 
Philips  Price,  now  in  Berlin,  who  says: — "About 
60  ships  laden  with  ammunition  and  guns  for 
Poland  have  passed  through  the  Kiel  Canal  since 
August  5th.  About  this  I  am  informed  from  an 
extremely  trustworthy  source."  If  the  facts  are 
as  stated  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Price  observes, 
there  is  "considerable  surprise,  not  to  say  dis- 
illusionment, in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  German 
trade  unionists  and  Socialists  at  the  failure  of 
organised  Labour  in  England  to  prevent  these  ships, 
large  numbers  of  which  have  come  from  British 
ports,  from  sailing." 

Council  of  Action's  Inaction. 

How  is  it  that  the  Council  of  Action  allows 
this  kind  of  thing?  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  heard  so  little  of  it  of  late?  In  a 
recent  issue  we  declared  that  the  Government  would 
welcome  the  coal  dispute  as  a  distraction  from  the 
Polish  war.  Mr.  Norman  Angell  in  the  cunent 
issue  of  the  "Labour  Leader"  takes  the  same  view, 
and  declares  that  the  movement  towards  a  coal 
strike  has  drawn  the  teeth  of  the  Council  of  Action. 
"The  country,"  he  says,  "is  becoming  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  coal  issue,  and  very  soon 
Russia  will  be  forgotten.  Yet  Russia,  as  the  ex- 
plosion of  feeling  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Council  of  Action  showed,  was  the  one  issue  upon 
which  there  was  a  vi\dd  national  feeling.  All 
classes  would  have  supported  Labour  on  that." 

Norman  Angell's  Suggestion. 

As  a  means  of  retrieving  the  position  lost 
by  distracting  public  attention  from  an  issue 
on  which  it  was  united  to  one  on  which  it 
was  not,  Mr.  Norman  Angell  suggests  that  Labour 
as  a  whole — using,  it  may  be,  the  Council  of  Action 
— should  put  forward  a  general  programme,  putting 
Peace  with  Russia  ("immediate,  complete  and 
formal  peace")  and  with  Ireland  well  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  making  Nationalisation  a  direct  and 
not  an  indirect  issTie.  If  the  programme  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Government,  then  Labour  should 
demand  a  General  Election.  Mr.  Angell's  article 
is  well  worth  pondering  by  all  who  are  anxious  that 
Labour  should  utilise  to  its  full  strength  the 
machinery  it  has  set  up  in  the  Council  of  Action, 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Mrs.    J.    H.    Dearne,  332  Moat    Road.,   Warley,  LangJey, 
JJinniiighan). 

DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 

BRITON  PERRY— 

iMr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesmond  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Ferry, 
Ghuii. 

DUDLEY— 

Mr.  .).  Downing,  86  Park  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
Mr.  \V.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

OLASOOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgow. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford  E.  15. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15. 

Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Ruad,  Stratford,  E.15. 

Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamatow,  E.  17. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmenston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17. 

LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  Houss,  Rowlands  Hill,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester;  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  are 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notice 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  supply  e-xtra  "Crusader"  copies  for  special 
purpo.ses.  \'nhinteers  are  badly  neieded  in  the  districts  not  yet 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act  a*  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


HURSTDENE.  NUTFIELD  ROAD,  REDHILL.— An  ideal  Food 
Reform  GUEST  HOUSE  for  tired  town  dwellers.  21  miles 
from  London;  excellent  train  service.  Tennis  and  outdoor 
games  in  bracing  air.  Beautiful  country  walks.  Arrange- 
ments made  for  part  board  and  residence,  with  u.se  <jf  Com- 
mon Room  and  Garden.  Gas  fires  in  each  bedroom.— Misg 
Bardsley. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings. 
Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Anderson,  21  St.  Andrexy 
Street,  Galashiels. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.    blaster  of  the  Music,  Mr.  .Martin  Shaw. 


QUIET  ROOMS  at  nominal  rental  offered  to  any  who  appreciates, 
and  would  be  willing  to  give  useful  help  in  garden,  etc. — 
(Miss)  R.  F.  Broughton,  Rest  Cottage,  Seacroft,  Skegness, 
Lines. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


gaiu  aud  again  duiiug  recent  weeks  the  "Daily 
leiakV  has  come  in  tor  sharp  criticism  in  the 
leligious  Press.  Aud  this  week  the  Bolshevik-gold 
kffair  naturally  draws  the  fire  of  several  papers, 
^'ery  various  points  of  view  are  expressed,  some  of 
hem  quite  astonishing.  One  paper  takes  the  line 
,hat  the  "Herald"  is  really  the  Enemy  of  Labour, 
.t  has  now  discredited  the  cause  of  the  miners,  in- 
ieed,  the  whole  of  the  Labour  movement,  and  the 
ime  has  come  to  ask  "How  much  longer  will  the 
)ld  leaders,  the  statesmen  of  the  party,  submit  to 
he  public  humiliation  of  being  dragged  at  the  tail 
)£  the  scavenger's  cart  which  has  Mr.  Lansbuiy  be- 
;ween  the  shafts  and  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on  the  box- 
'ieat?"  Another  paper  sees  the  affair  as  a  red  light 
yarning  us  all  of  the  imminent  danger  we  are  in 
;hrough  the  ceaseless  and  cunning  activity  of  Bol- 
shevik agents  in  this  country,  men  who  are  so 
anscrupuious  as  to  want  to  rob  us  of  "our  traditional 
iberty."  A  third  paper  is  deeply  concerned  for  the 
:redit  of  British  Journalism,  as  though  every  paper 
in  the  country  (except,  of  course,  the  "Herald") 
were  a  George  "Washington. 

*  *  * 

The  "Methodist  Times,"  in  its  Labour  notes,  has 
the  following  comments,  which  one  welcomes  for 
their  spirit  of  fairness: — "The  disclosure  that  the 
-  Viet  Government  had  placed  £75,000  in  the  hands 

a  member  of  the  'Herald'  directorate  for  the 
LiM'  of  tliat  journal  was  a  bombshell,  all  the  more 
.-,fiious  in  its  effects  because  the  organised  move- 
ment had  accepted  without  question  Mr.  Lansbury's 
denials  that  the  journal  had  received  aid  from  the 
Sdviet  Government.  Everyone  who  knows  Mr. 
Lausbuiy  will  acquit  him  of  any  intention  to  mis- 
lead the  movement  in  regard  to  the  'Herald's' 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
transaction  when  he  gave  his  denial.  But  it  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  not  to  have  told  him  all 
the  facts  at  the  time  the  question  was  raised ;  it  was 
anoUier  error  not  to  have  published  the  facts  then ; 
•  was  a  still  worse  error  to  present  the  facts  as  a 

-e  of  conscience'  for  the  readers  of  the 
'Herald'  to  adjudicate  upon.  One  unfortunate 
result  is  that  M.  Kameneff  has  been  forced  to  leave 
this  country  without  having  helped  much  to  make 
ppMce,  and  the  great  issue  for  which  the  Council  of 

lion  has  been  contending  has  been  obscured." 

*  *  * 

While  the  Churches  are  concentrating   on  the 
erection  of  war  memorials,  secret  diplomacy  is  pre- 
paring the  future.    Where  are  the  preachers  who 
ought  to  be  thundering?    Have  they  noticed  that  a 
now  military  Treaty  has  been  drawn  up,  a  Treaty 
defiance  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
:igue  of  Nations?    France  and  Belgium,  the  con- 
I'  ting  parties,  have  just  announced  their  deter- 
nimation  to  walk  in  the  old  paths  and  prepare 
military  plans  in  secret.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 


"Methodist  Times"  calls  attention  to  the  matter.. 
But  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  is  not  enough :  I  hope 
that  everywhere  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the 
pulpit  will  be  stirred  by  this  new  sowing  of  dragons' 
teeth. 

»         *  * 

Speaking  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  this 
Franco-Belgian  Treaty,  I  am  reminded  of  Bishop 
Gore's  recently  published  lecture  on  "Christianity^ 
Applied  to  the  Life  of  Men  and  Nations."  In  that 
lecture  he  says :  "Our  statesmen,  of  all  schools  and 
parties,  proclaimed  the  League  of  Nations  as  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  the  destruction  of  our 
civilisation,  and  they  proclaimed  the  need  of  a  new 
spirit.  Nevertheless,  now,  after  eighteen  months 
of  armistice  and  peace  (so-called),  we  see  such 
meagre  signs  of  any  new  spirit  in  the  nations  that 
we  are  almost  in  despair.  And  what  deeply  aggra- 
vates the  distress  in  some  of  us  is  that  if  we 
compare  the  tone  of  our  pulpits  in  advocating  the 
war  with  their  tone  in  advocating  the  remedy 
against  war,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  it  is  as 
boiling  water  to  tepid.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
the  utterance  of  great  Christian  teachers,  there  has 
been  but  a  weak  and  languid  support  provid.ed  by 
the  Churches  which  name  the  name  of  Christ  for 
the  movement  which  declares  that  'patriotism  is 
not  enough.'  " 

*         *  « 

It  is  true,  as  Bishop  Gore  said,  that  there  was  a 
moment  when  the  minds  even  of  the  statesmen 
turned  to  a  new  idea,  namely,  a  League  of  Nations. 
And  it  was  a  vast  step  forward,  for  the  League  pro- 
posed to  substitute  organised  international  co- 
operation for  the  hitherto  prevailing  principles  of 
the  wolf-pack.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  some- 
thing unexpected  happened.  The  Entente,  with 
the  help  of  America,  secured  a  smashing^  victory. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  change  of  mind  took 
place  in  the  statesmen  on  the  winning  side,  and 
although  their  words  did  not  change  all  at  once, 
their  intentions  evidently  did.  But,  alas,  most  of 
us  were  so  intoxicated  with  the  crushing  defeat 
suffered  by  the  Central  Powers,  and  with  the  idea 
that  we  had  won  a  great  victory,  that  we  never 
noticed  until  too  late  that  the  new  plan  was  doomed 
because  it  was  tied  up  to  a  Treaty  which,  line  by 
line,  contradicted  and  throttled  the  whole  idea  of 
the  League.  Bishop  Gore  goads  the  Church  for  not 
supporting  "the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilisation."  He  has  a  right  to 
do  so.  But  how  could  Churches  which  supported 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  at  the  same  time  support 
with  effect  a  League  of  Nations  which  was  to  act 
on  entirely  opposite  principles  ?  A  man  cannot  very 
well  stand  on  his  head  and  on  his  feet,  too,  at  the 
same  time,  though  when  he  is  drunk  he  may  dream 
he  is  doing  it.  But  in  the  morning!  Yes,  many 
of  us  have  now  reaejied  that  stage,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  we  could  ever  have  been 
such  fools. 
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Cleansing  the  Temple. 


The  New  Testament  biograpliies  of  Jesus  do  not 
yield  to  the  casual  reader  the  idea  of  a  dearly  de- 
lined  plan  of  campaign.  One's  first  impression  is 
that  of  a  haphazard  wandering  about  from  })lace  to 
place  as  chance  or  impulse  directed.  But  this  im- 
pression is  seen,  on  further  examination,  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  seems  to  have  been  .lesus'  intention  first 
of  all  to  win  the  more  impressionable  and  less  tradi- 
tion-bound peoi)les  of  Galilee.  In  ■  tliat  lie  was 
largely  successful.  But  the  second  pari  of  His  plan 
was  more  dangerous  and  difficult.  The  common 
I)eople  heard  llim  gladly,  but  to  gain  the  a(lh<n-ence 
of  the  official  leaders  was  another  thing,  and  it  was 
to  this  task  that  He  next  addressed  Himself.  The 
advance  to  Jerusalem  was  deliberate.  With  a 
following  swollen  by  tributary  streams  from  in- 
numerable villages,  lie  made  His  descent  on  the 
Ileadtjuarters  of  Judaism.  The  cla^^li  of  the  two 
sections — tlie  officially-minded  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  enthusiastic  provincials — is  clearly  seen  in 
the  narrative  of  His  entry-  into  the  capital. 

There  is  something  dramatic  in  the  fonn  which 
the  attack  took.  Jesu.^,  went  sti'aight  to  the  Temple 
■ — the  centre  of  the  nation's  religious  life — and  pro- 
ceeded to  eject  those  who  defiled  its  precincts.  That 
this  daring  act  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
plot  against  His  life  seems  clear.  It  was  a  chal- 
lenge which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  The  action 
meant  that  the  hour  of  final  decision  had  arrived. 
Either  He  would  win  a  crowning  victory  and  be 
acknowledged  as  the  official  I^eader  of  the  nation, 
or  He  would  suffer  death. 

The  course  of  events  here  described  is  of  more 
than  local  and  temporarv'  interest.  Eefonnist  and 
revolutionary  movements  commence,  as  a  rule,  out- 
side ofiicial  circles.  For  long  years,  the  Church, 
for  instance,  has  ceased  to  be  the  birthplace  of  such 
movements.  The  causes  that  stir  men's  enthusiasm 
have  had  their  origin  among  those  not  closely 
identified  with  organised  Christianity.  The  Abolir 
tionist  movement,  the  Temperance  movement,  the 
Women's  Suffrage  movement,  Pacifism.  Socialism, 
to  name  only  a  few,  have  commenced  their  propa- 
ganda in  the  modem  equivalents  of  Galilee.  Only 
when  they  have  established  themselves  among  "the 
common  people"  do  they  seem  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  OflScial  Mind  of  Ecclesiasticism. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  those  concerned  in 
these  crusades  stop  short  of  a  frontal  attack  on  re- 
ligious institutions.  In  some  cases  they  deliberately 
ignore  the  Church.  Sometimes  they  declare  that 
they  bave  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  sometimes 
they  assert  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  while  bothering  about. 

In  this  attitude  I  detect  a  lack  of  courage  and 
enterprise.  I  believe  the  failure  to  carry  the  re- 
volutionary gospel  into  the  heart  of  Ecclesiasticism 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  an  adventure  appears  to 
be  too  difficult,  and  the  spiritual  resources  for  its 
accomplishment  are  not  available.  We  tiy  to  cap- 
ture Parliament  and  leave  the  Churches  to  go  their 
own  way,  because  capturing  Parliament  is  easier 


than  capturing  the  Churches.  For  one  thing, 
realise  that  to  gain  entrance  into  ecclesiastical  in 
tutions  you  must  plead  the  faith  and  ideals  for  wh 
those  institutions  stand.  We  must  appeal  to  th 
in  the  name  of  their  own  credentials,  and,  as  m 
of  us  are  "outsiders,"  we  have  no  autlioiit>'  to  ple;i ' 
in  their  courts.  Disbelieving  in  the  (,'liurch  as  ii 
divine  institution,  we  have  forfeited  the  right  to  re-l 
form  the  Church,  and,  while  complaining  of  its  re- 
actionarv  influence,  have  no  means  at  our  disposal! 
of  directly  combating  that  influence.  Wo  thu 
allow  Jerusalem  to  remain  as  a  stronghold  of  tli 
enemy. 

It  is  impossible  much  longer  to  defer  decisive  action. 
Either  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  merely 
secular  standpoint,  or  we  mtist  challenge  the  occu- 
pant of  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  i»ositioii 
in  the  community.  Either  we  must  go  back  or  we 
must  go  forward.  The  fictitious  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  a  Body  which  i)rofcsscs  all  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand  is  no  longer  tenable. 
No  cause  can  be  said'  to  have  triumphed  finally  until 
it  has  won  its  victoiy  on  religious  ground. 
Jerusalem  must  be  captured  or  our  movement  con- 
signed to  the  provincial  areas  of  life. 

The  line  of  action  I  have  in  mind  has  been  finelj 
dramatised  in  Fogazzaro's  novel,  "The  Saint.'' 
In  that  stoiy  the  prophet  who  has  stirred  the  ember- 
of  religious  life  in  the  community  and  performed 
marvellous  cures,  seeks  an  interview  with  the  Popt 
himself  in  the  Vatican.  The  account  of  that  inter- 
view between  the  prophet  of  the  people  and  th* 
official  head  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  great  thingf 
in  modern  literature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  the  crown- 
ing act  of  Jesus'  public  life  was  not  only  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  Church,  but  that  this  attempt  selected 
as  its  point  of  attack,  the  economic  corruption  ol 
ecclesiastics.  The  money-changers  and  cattle 
dealers  were  profiteers  who  exploited  their  monopoh 
at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  multitude.  They  wen 
the  very  embodiment  of  that  Capitalistic  spirit  whicl 
"corners"  the  necessaries  of  life  and  raises  prices 
It  was  this  challenge  to  their  economic  positior 
which  was  so  bitterly  resented  by  the  priests  an^ 
led  to  the  crucifixion  of  the  daring  Hevolutionist 
The  attack  on  the  Church  in  the  past  lias  been  il 
connection  with  its  obscurantism.  It  has  beer 
assailed  for  its  obstinate  defemce  of  outworn  theorie^ 
of  inspiration.  We  have  driven  out  of  the  TempU 
those  who  changed  the  language  of  common  speccli 
into  the  anachronisms  of  tradition,  and  overturned 
their  tables.  But  the  real  tussle  is  to  come  when  w( 
tackle  the  Church's  complicity  in -the  Capitalist 
system. 

If  the  Church  listen  to  our  appeal  then  is  oui 
victory  assured  and  the  Church  itself  is  saved.  H 
it  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  us  and  again  crucifies  Ihf 
Prophet  of  the  people  then,  too,  our  victory  it 
assured,  but  our  victory-  in  that  case  will  mean  thai 
the  Church  as  we  know  it  has  ceased  to  be. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 
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An  Appeal  to 

]U  W1LFI{ED 

One  thiug  wo  all  need  lo  do  at  limes  and  that  is 
o  take  a  ^""^1  1""^^  ourselves,  u  real  inside  look. 
iVe  go  on  from  day  to  day  doing  the  same  old  things, 
Linking  the  same  thoughts,  believing  in  the  same 
ihibboleths.  taking  part  in  the  same  propaganda, 
vithout  in  the  least  reali.sing  that  conditions  in  the 
mtside  world  have  changed,  and  that  what  we  are 
loing  will  have  no  more  effect  upon  oiir  real  welfare 
hau  putting  up  a  Jockey  and  Jinny  will  have  upon 
:he  weather. 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  addressing  you  in  tbe 
jecond  person,  for  1  also  am  a  member  of  your  class  ; 
ny  reasons  for  doing  so  are  purely  literary. 

In  my  opinion,  your  great  failing  is  that  you  don't 
snow  what  you  want,  and  you  don't  know  what  you 
(rant  because  you  don't  know  wbat  is  wrong  with 
V'our  lives.  You  know  something  is  wrong  with 
them,  but  you  are  too  indolent  or  too  weai-y  to  dis- 
sever what.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  habits  of 
slavery  have  got  a  fatal  hold  on  you,  and  that  you 
Qever  will  free  yourselves,  but  will  go  on  agitating 
for  useless  things,  all  the  while  persecuting  or 
allowing  to  be  i)eisecuted  the  only  men  who  can 
help  you  to  freedom. 

Your  first  need  is  to  realise  that  you  are  slaves, 
just  animated  tools  ;  that  your  function  in  the  pre- 
sent social  system  is — to  work.  You  are  the 
Working-class,  and  it  is  your  business  to  provide 
beautiful  mansions  and  parks,  costly  pictures  and 
furniture,  luxurious  hotels  and  motoi-  cars,  the 
finest  gold,  silk,  and  linen,  the  daintiest  dresses 
and  the  most  delicate  food  for  a  small  minority  of 
people  called  tlie  Classes,  whom  you  are  good 
enough  to  set  in  power  over  you,  no  that  they  may 
enact  laws  of  self-protection  for  you  to  ob(>y. 

To  that  slaveiT  you  seem,  to  have  no  particular 
objection,  and  so' long  as  you  haven't  it  is  not  likely 
j  that  the  people  you  so  resignedly  accommodate  will 
either  pity  or  release  you. 

i     The  physical  disabilities  of  your  exploited  life  are 
[great,  for  you  not  only  waste  wealth  and  energy 
bv  providing  a  minority  with  enoimous  luxury,  you 
toil  long  and  liaid  to  enable  thousands  of  people  to 
[be  idle.      But  greater  than  your  physical  are  your 
I  Bpiiitual  di.sabilities.    After  you  have  provid<>d  the 
rich  with  their  luxuries  they  snub  you,  go  to  the 
universities  and  then  dub  you  ignorant,  consume 
yo\ir  strengtli  and  Ihen  refuse  to  sit  beside  you  in 
railwav  carriages,  in  the  theatre  and  tlie  conceit 
room,  and  even  in  the  Church,  treating  you  every- 
where, directly  or  by  implication,  as    an  inferior 

race.  I-  • 

And  you  "will  endure  all  that  and  go  ou  believing 
in  agitations  for  bettor  wages,  in  Parliament,  in 
Law  Coui-ts,  in  "politics,"  in  Wars  for  Freedom, 
in  Constitutionalism,  even  maintaining  your  thiHy- 
year-old  prejudice  againsf  Socialism,  in  the  interest 
of  Liberty  and  Democracy  ! 

Of  course,  you  are  discontented,  and  your  dis- 
ntent  is  move  than  justified;  but  you  will  never 
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WELLUCK. 

gain  freedom  until  you  ieali»c  thiit  i(  is  your  soul 
v\on  more  than  your  l)ody  thai  is  being  starved  l)y 
modern  conditions.  The  very  circumstances  of  your 
existence  tend  to  make  your  life  physical  and  ex- 
ternal, but  you  need  to  look  beyond  the  pliysical, 
to  search  your  souls,  in  order  to  find  out  what  is 
really  wrong.  Not  until  you  do  tliat  will  you  win 
freedom,  for  not  until  then  will  you  understand 
what  freedom  is.  The  real  condemnation  of  ex- 
ploitation is  that  it  is  the  source  of  dehumanising 
class  distinctions,  a  bar])ar()us  code  of  morals,  cla.ss 
warfare,  and  the  conversion  of  life  into  a  savage 
struggle  for  existence.  Tlie  social  system  which 
impoverishes  your  bodies  deprives  you  of  the  means 
of  education,  of  self-expression,  of  working  in  the 
interests  of  fellowship  and  the  social  good. 

When  you  have  realised  that  you  are  slaves,  your 
next  duty  will  be  to  try  and  realise  what  freedom 
is.  After  that  you  will  not  need  to  be  told  what 
your  next  duty  is.  You  will  be  fired  with  a  vision, 
will  simply  demand  liberty — and  get  it !  If  only 
you  realised  the  power  of  knowledge,  of  vision,  of 
moral  conviction,  you  would  have  no  need  to  con- 
sider schemes  for  the  mobilisation  of  red  annies. 
What  you  lack  is  the  moral  force  which  attends  a 
true  realisation  of  the  meaning  of  freedom.  If  you 
would  just  ponder  the  spiritual  side  of  your  enslav<'- 
nient,  exercise  your  imagination  and  picture  to  your 
minds  the  beautiful  life  you  might  live  were  there 
no  rich  class,  no  tear  of  poverty  or  unemployment, 
but  just  free  souls  without  capitalist  masters,  you 
would  be  fired  with  a  moral  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  which  would  set  you  free  from'  the 
dominion  of  capitalism  witliin  two  or  three  months. 

Only  revolutions  that  ore  spiritual  in  character 
and  have  for  their  conscious  end  the  expansion  of 
spiritual  life  are  truly  successful.  In  1917,  the 
Itussian  people,  energi>ed  1)T  a  powerful  spiritual 
impulse,  carried  through  a  great  revolution  without 
bloodshed.  In  the  following  year  the  German 
people  overthrew  a  powerful  monarchic,  militarist 
regime  by  sheer  moral  force.  During  March  of  the 
present  year  the  militarist  faction  in  Germany  tried 
to  win  back  political  poAver,  but  the  people,  still 
conscious  of  the  terrors  of  militarism,  spoke  with  a 
single  voice,  refused  to  lift  a  finger  so  long  as  the 
usurpers  remained  in  power,  and  came  out  victorious. 
^Moreover,  was  not  your  own  recent  action  re  the 
war  against  Ihissia  a  triumph  of  moral  conviction:-' 
The  fact  is,  no  Government  could  })ossibly  withstand 
a  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  people's  con- 
science. As  soon  as  you  discover  what  freedom  i-<, 
and  thus  your  lack  of  it.  you  will  fix  the  day  of  your 
liberation;  and  on  that  day  you  will  enter  the 
promised  land.  It  may  be  doubted  if  men  wlio  anu 
themselves  with  swords  are-  quite  sure  of  their  con- 
victiouB,  for  to  be  sure  of  one's  convictions  is  to  be 
conscious  of  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  the  sword. 
The  moment  you  discover  your  souls,  tliat  momeiit 
will  you  discover  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand, 
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"Wut's  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  trewth 
On  war's  fed  touchstone  rang  true  metal?" 

And  yet  words  count  for  a  great  deal.  They  are 
tlie  motive  power  of  the  world.  Action  has  to  wait 
on  words.  Dr.  Orchard,  on  resinning-  his  ministry 
at  King's  Weigh  House  on. Sunday  njoruing,  after 
a  vacation  of  several  Sundays,  made  longei-  hy  i)er- 
sonal  bereavement,  devoted  his  sermon  hugely  to 
the  value  of  preaching.  He  spoke  of  it  ])aiticularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ministry  of  consolation, 
but  much  of  what  he  said  would  be  equally  applic- 
able to  the  preaching  of  crusades. 

The  Decay  of  Great  Preaching. 

The  whole  ministrj-  to-day,  said  Dr.  Orchard,  was 
under  a  cloud,  lleturuing  to  his  own  ministiy  after 
a  period  of  silence  lie  was  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  it.  Great  preaching  had  become  very  rare  in  our 
own  generation.  Great  ministries  were  almost  un- 
known and  were  no  longer  forthcoming  within  those 
very  churches  which  had  specialised  in  that  kind 
of  tiling  and  in  the  past  had  been  prolific  in  pro- 
ducing them.  The  fact  was  lhat  people  were  weaiy 
of  words,  and  the  pulpit  was  weakened  by  a  grow- 
ing scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  preaching.  It 
was  these  two  things  which  were  doing  so  much  to 
quench,  the  fires  of  the  pulpit  in  our  generation.  The 
style  of  bygone  preaching,  with  its  majestic  wealth 
of  words,  its  glorious  rolling  periods,  had  almost 
entirely  passed  away.  Sometimes  we  mourned  it, 
but  did  anybody  think  that  it  would  attract  people 
now  ?  The  great  preachers  of  a  generation  ago  who 
could  fill  any  building  in  the  metropolis  would  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  filling  them  to-day.  He 
himself  remembered  almost  the  last  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  preachers  of  the 
old  school,  and  he  heard  him  in  his  retired  years 
when  his  great  and  wonderful  preaching  was  set 
amidst  the  c«nversational  style  and  slovenly  deliveiy 
into  which  all  preachers  had  now  fallen.  It  was  a 
great  refreshment  to  hear  him,  but  that  same 
preacher  had  been  for  years  slowly  emptying  a  his- 
toric building  by  just  such  preaching  as  that. 

Only  Word-Spinning. 

In  our  times,  rhetoric  was  suspect  and  also  futile. 
It  could  not  be  tolerated  indeed  when  men  wanted 
the  truth  exact  and  clear.  This  was  essentially  an 
age  of  action.  Men  were  honoured  and  envied  in 
proportion  as  they  did  things,  and  it  hardly  seemed 
to  matter  what  things  they  did  so  long  as  they  did 
something.  We  had  come  to  a  stage  when  every 
crusade  had  on  its  banner,  "Deeds,  not  words." 
And  all  this,  for  one  who  had  nothing  but  words  to 
sell,  meant  a  great  disadvantage.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  to  cry  his  wares.  He  was  tempted  to  feel 
that  he  was  pursuing  a  dying  trade  and  a  useless 
one,  and  that  a  man  who  was  breaking  stones  or 
mending  shoes,  or  a  woman  who  was  darning  socks 
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or  making  a  suet  pudding,  was  doing  better  wojk 
than  he.  Even  St.  Paul  was  greeted  at  Athens  as 
a  babbler — a  word-seller.  He  supposed  that  the 
Greeks,  in  spite  of  theii-  passion  for  speech,  had  been 
influenced  by  the  officialism  of  Rome,  that  hard 
nation  that  could  not  talk  l)ut  could  act.  And  the 
sting  of  iliat  word  addressed  to  St.  Paul  rather  re- 
mained with  all  preachers  down  to  this  day. 

The  Comfortable  Word. 

Especially  was  this  so  when  it  came  to  preaching 
comfoitable  words.  "Speak  ye  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem."  The  stern  fight  we  had  had  to  wage 
for  exact  truth,  the  discoveries  and  inventions  that 
followed  from  Ihe  scientific  method,  all  these  things 
disciedited  the  (comfortable  words  iu  which  the 
pulpit  often  indulged.  What  was  it  that  they  had 
written  across  the  Kremlin?  Something  like 
"Religion  is  tlie  dope  of  the  workers."  The  tiouble 
we  liad  been  tluough  between  science  and  religion 
(which  was  strangely  enough  being  revived  by  some 
l)eople  who  forgot  which  generation  they  were  in) 
made  them  feel  that  anything  which  was  comfort- 
able was  almost  certainly  untrue.  ^Ve  had  reached 
the  idea  that  when  we  did  get  to  know  the  truth 
it  would  be  something  very  uncomfortable  indeed, 
a  devastating  exposure  of  all  human  hopes.  One 
must  admit  that  the  tendency  of  mere  comfort  was 
towards  emj)tiness.  Preachers  had  been  asked  to 
recover  the  "wooing  nyte"  for  the  pulpit.  But  with 
its  somewhat  smooth  and  silvery  sound  there  was  a 
notion  that  its  dispensations  were  only  for  infants 
and  invalids. 

Words  that  set  on  Fire. 

Yet,  after  all,  words  were  great  things.  Although 
in  the  economy  of  redemption  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Word  should  become  flesh,  yet  "In  the  begin- 
ning Avas  the  Word"!  And  even  the  Incarnate 
Himself  spent  some  considerable  part  of  His  life  in 
the  ministry  of  words — words  which  set  free,  words 
which  cheered,  words  which  remained  with  us  sing- 
ing down  the  ages.  And  words  must  issue  in  action. 
Action  had  to  wait  on  words.  It  was  the  word  that 
set  things  on  fire.  The  greatest  upheavals  that  luid 
taken  place  in  the  practical  affairs  of  men  had  been 
traced  back  to  words — words  that  worked  like  leaven 
or  like  seed.  It  was  only  when  words  were  used  to 
dissuade  from  action,  or  to  conceal  truth  that  they 
became  smooth  and  slippery  and  altogether  hateful. 
Even  war  governments  knew  the  terror  which  lay 
in  words.  During  the  war  the  people  were  told  that 
they  could  do  almost  anything  they  liked  except 
talk  or  write.  Only  the  guns  must  speak.  It  was 
no  time  for  words.  But  now  they  learned  from  the 
directors  of  war  propaganda  that  the  thing'  which 
did  break  down  the  enemy  was  showers  of  pamph- 
lets on  the  enemy  lines  !  The  teiTor  of  the  word  was 
far  worse  than  poison  gas  or  high  explosives. 


i«iay,  September  24th,  1920. 
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SPEECH. 


ART  OF  PREACHING.  " 

I  And  even  the  Word  of  Comfort  

Aud  even  the  word  of  comfort  need  not  be  an  un- 
;  true  word,  surely.  It  was  proper  to  say  that  there 
was  no  comfort  save  in  truth,  that  when  a  man  heard 
xhe  last  utterance  of  truth  then  and  then  alone  would 
his  heart  reap  comfort.  But  the  preacher  would  be 
,  daring  enough  to  say  that  not  only  did  nothing  but 
the  truth  comfort,  but  what  really  comforted  would 
he  found  to  be  the  truth.  What  kept  a  man  at  his 
work,  what  enabled  him  to  die  without  fear,  what 
fitted  him  for  battle,  what  helped  him  to  endure  and 
brought  him  peace,  that  was  as  good  a  test  of  truth 
-  as  anything  one  cottld  find.  Deceptions  and  deceits 
there  were,  but  the  heart  was  never  deceived  unless 
it  wished  to  be.  He  was  prepared  to  defend  on 
purely  rationalistic  grounds  his  view  that  ultimately 
the  word  that  comforted  would  be  found  to  be  the 
true  word.  The  test  of  truth,  according  to  Spencer, 
was  consistency,  harmony,  a  fitting  in  of  things 
with  the  mind."  The  only  test  of  truth  we  mortals 
had  was  that  the  whole  nature  was  harmonised  by 
its  revelation,  that  the  strange  pain  of  the  unrested 
mind  disappeared.  Real  comfort  was  the  only  test 
of  truth  we  possessed.  And  it  was  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness  was 
also  the  Comfoi-ter. 

A  Word  of  Cheer. 

It  was  marvellous  what  one  could  do  in  this  world 
if  he  set  himself  to  cheer  and  encoui^age  people 
wherever  he  went.  Intolerable  burdens  could  be 
lifted  simply  with  a  word.  There  was  a  type  of 
medical  specialist  arising  now  whose  pharmacopoeia 
consisted  of  nothing  else  but  encouraging  words. 
His  diagnosis  was  wonderful  and  entirely  scientific, 
but  his  therapeutic  was  simple.  This  kind  of  prac- 
titioner studied  whole  philosophies  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  comforting  word,  and  he  was 
the  most  wonderful  medical  man  of  his  time.  But 
all* could  practise  this  medicine,  thougli  this  was  a 
ministiy  for  which  a  certain  training  was  needed. 
It  was  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Nothing  sickened 
sooner  than  words  which  the  reader  or  the  hearer 
knew  were  not  really  meant  by  the  person  who  wrote 
or  spoke  them.  Nothing  rang  more  falsely  than 
words  merely  quoted  which  the  person  quoting  them 
had  never  been  able  to  hallmark  with  the  testimony 
of  experience. 

Vulgar  Speech. 

j     The  present  generation  in  its  fear  of  the  charge 
'  of  cant,  said  Dr.  Orchard,  had  come  to  the  point  of 
:  refraining  almost  entirely  from   religious  phrase- 
ology.   The  people  of  to-day  could  liardly  quote  a 
i  Terse  of  the  Bible  or  of  a  hymn  correctly.    But  this 
had  the  refreshing  result  that  the  words  when  they 
did  come  to  the  consciousness  broke  upon  it  freshly. 
When  heterodoxy  became  so  fashionable  and  uni- 
yersal,  it  was  orthodoxy  which  had  all  the  impact 


of  revolution,  and  now  tliere  was  just  a  chance  of 
setting  the  world  on  fire  by  preaching  slowly  through 
the  Nicene  creed.  It  was  not  that  religious  phrases 
had  slipped  out  of  our  customary  speech  which  was 
the  most  mournful  thing,  but  the  liorrid  degrada- 
tion of  common  talk,  the  base  uses  to  which  wo  had 
put  this  noble  instrument  for  expressing  our  feel- 
ings. Think  of  the  ugly  and  meaningless  slang,  the 
jargon  of  new  religious  movements  and  cults,  the 
hectic  and  exaggerated  adjectives  we  used  until  we 
had  no  word  with  which  to  describe  anything  that 
was  really  awful,  our  slipshod  and  stammering 
speech,  and  the  monotonous  profanities  of  dustmen 
and  undergraduates,  in  whicdi  the  lower  orders  and 
the  higher  orders  seemed  to  combine  in  order  that 
they  might  reveal  the  bankruptcy  as  well  as  the  filth 
of  their  minds.  And  the  result  of  all  this  was  that 
when  friendship  made  a  call  upon  us  we  were  dumb. 

The  Touch  of  Sorrow. 

We  believed  in  downright  sincerity  in  speech? 
Yes;  but  need  sincerity  be  so  harsh  and  barren  a 
thing  as  we  made  it?  It  was  a  delicate  and  most 
beautiful  art  to  know  what  words  were  like  oil  and 
wine  to  pour  into  a  wound,  what  words  were  tender 
and  yet  strong  enough  to  bind  up  a  broken  heart. 
Perhaps  personal  sorrow  was  needed  to  make  one 
proficient  in  such  an  art.  Of  one  minister  it  was 
said  that  he  had  had  a  perfect  education  for  the 
ministry,  but  he  lacked  one  thing ;  there  was  one 
thing  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  that  was  personal 
sorrow.  If  that  was  so  the  education  of  that 
minister  was  certainly  incomplete.  Sorrow  gave  to 
the  soul  a  finer  sympathy,  a  readier  understanding, 
and  a  greater  power  to  help.  That  was  what  Jeremy 
Taylor  surely  meant  when  he  said,  "I  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  my  sorrows."  It  was  a  divine 
thing  to  be  able  to  learn  something  from  sorrow. 


MR.   BOTTOMLEY   ON   THE  CHURCH. 


The  Editor  of  'Molm  Bull"  has  been  adding  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations  by  giving  us  a  description  of  his  ideal  chiudi.  Here 
are  some  oi  the  gems  : — 

There  will  he  but  one  single  church  in  my  Utopia— wide, 
universal,  catholic— a  true  Chnrdi  of  England,  of  \yhich,  without 
ioaptism  or  any  other  rite  of  admission,  every  citizen  will  be  a 
member  from  birth. 

««*■»* 

But  I  shall  be  told  you  cannot  have  a  Church  Ln  which  people 
believe  nothing  :  Faith  must  ever  be  the  mainsping  of  conduct ; 
though  creeds  vanish,  conviction  must  lemain.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  largely  true,  and  it  is  the  outstanding  quality  of  my 
Utopian  Church  that  it  makes  room  for  men  and  women  of  all 
beliefs,  and  of  none. 

***** 

And  all  will  be  welcome — thopp  who  bow  before  the  name  of 

Christ  and  those  whose  inquiring  spirits  seek  communion  with 

the  Unknown.    For  no  priest  will  bar  the  way  of  access  to  the 

Altar,  and  no  priggish  mentor  shut  out  the  common  simier  from 

the  sanctuary.   The  atheist  will  be  as  welcome     the  acolyte. 
«         «         ♦         «  « 

Let  us  Pray  ! 
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Bookland.   Plays  !or  a  People's  Theatre. 


TlitMc  aic  juaiiy  sigus  tliat  the  idoa  of  a  People's 
Theatre  is  in  the  air.  Some  will  be  inelined  to 
«urb  the  lip  and  say,  "Yes — 'in  the  air!'  "  And 
perhaps  the  implied  cnticism,  cruel  though  it  is, 
contains  a  grain  or  two  of  truth.  But  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Enthusiastic  pens  are  scribbling 
away  ;  plans  are  foi  niing  ;  and  great  dreams  are  being- 
dreamed.  And  even  though  some  of  tlie  new  plays 
do  not  make  tlie  reader  feel  very  confident  that  we 
are  about  to  witness  a  wonderful  revival  in  stage- 
land,  yet  the  movement  they  represent  is  neverthe- 
less a  real  one,  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  It 
has  lofty  ideals,  and  that  is  a  first  requisite  if  we 
are  to  break  away  from  the  cominercialised  theatre 
which  at  present  holds  the  field. 

Our  soulless,  mechanical  civilisation  has  east  its 
evil  spell.  Vision  and  imagination  seem  to  play 
only  a  very  small  part  in  the  experience  of  the 
average  man  and  A\onian.  How  shall  we  contrive 
to  li?»lit  the  lamp  of  imagination  once  more  in  the 
hearts  of  our  jjeople!''  That  is  one  of  our  problems  ; 
and  it  is  the  problem  which  the  new  movem<mt  in 
drama  is  bravely  trying  to  solve.  Many  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  w-omen  are  hard  at  work  in  this 
good  cause,  and  practical  help  is  being  offered  not 
only  by  amateurs,  but  also  by  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  question  is  un- 
important. It  is  vital.  The  renewal  of  society 
depends  ui)on  the  renewal  of  its  spiritual  elements. 
Wo  are  (juite  right  to  pay  much  attention  to 
organisation,  but  organisation  is.  after  all,  only 
.secondary.  It  the  new  economic  structui'e  which 
we  are  planning  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be 
energised  in  its  every  part  by  the  living  spirit  of 
the  people.  And  those  who  are  striving  for  a 
People's  Theatie  are  striving  for  essential  things 
when  they  attempt  to  light  imagination's  lamp. 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  which  will 
inevitably  respond  to  a  true  play.  The  play- 
instinct,  the  people's  love  of  participation  in  drama 
— whether  as  performers  or  as  spectators — ma>'  be 
depended  upon.  And  those  who  are  now  api)ealing 
afresh  to  this  instinct  are  sure  to  reaj)  their  reward 
at  last.  I  have  before  me  some  examples  of  the 
new  appeal.  They  are  published  under  the  heading, 
"Plays  For  a  People's  Theatre."  So  far  the  list 
comprises  only  four  volumes,  but  it  is  announced 
that  other  vohunes  are  already  in  preparation,  and 
I  notice  that  the  publishci-,  Mr.  C.  W.  Daniel,  in- 
vites any  budding  playwiight  to  send  his  manu- 
script along  that  it  may  be  considered  with  a  view 
lo  inclusion  in  the  series.  The  plays  already 
juinted  are  as  follows  : — "The  Fight  for  Freedom," 
by  Douglas  Goldriug ;  "Touch  and  Go,"  by  D.  II. 
Lawrence;  "The  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  the 
Glory,"  by  Hamilton  Fyfc ;  "The  Green  Ring,"'  by 
S.  8.  Kotpliansky  and  Gilbert  C'anuan.  The  price 
of  each  is  3/6. 

Mr.  Goldring's  play  conccrni.  itself  with  war,  and 
in  it  ho  hits  out  lustily  at  conventional  ideas.  Mr. 


Lawrence  has  depicted  the  struggle  betwel 
cm])loyer  and  employed.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  takes 
us  behind  the  scenes  where  secret  diplomacy  is  lay- 
ing its  plans.    The  final  play  of  the  set  is  llussian. 

I  think  my  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  quota^ 
tion  from  "The  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  the 
Glory,"  and  it  will  give  them  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  play  in  tliis  series.  The  mob  is  outside  the 
Palace;  they  are  vsetting  up  a  clamour.  The  Royal 
Personages  in  the  Palace  are  shivering  in  their 
shoes.     The  soldiers  are  being  called  out. 

"King  Frederick  :  I've  got  another  idea.  Why 
not  let  them  send  a  deputation — a  dozen  or  so — ? 

"King  Sigismund  :  What  for? 

"King  Frederick:  Why,  to  well,    what  are 

dcjmtatiojjs  iov? 

"Queen  Charlott{!  (sarcastic):  Hadn't  we  better 
jtsk  them  to'  lunch  ? 

"Prince  GeoJ  ge  :  Better  shoot  'eni  down. 

"King  Ileniy  (ignoring  them):  Not  a  bad  idea 
of  Frederick's,  that,  y'know.  Wonderful  how  it 
pleases  people,  specially  Ifadicals  and  Republicans, 
if  you  speak  to  'em,  shake  hands  with  'em,  ask  'em 
to  tea,  01"  pay  visits  among  'em. 

"The  Phni)cror  (still  eating  biscuits):  Good  God, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you'd  do  that'r'  I've  never 
sjiokeu  to  one  of  them  in  my  life. 

"King  Fiederick  :  They  are  well  worth  attention. 

"The  Emperor  (with  his  mouth  full):  What  do 
you  say  to  themr' 

"King  Henry:  Elizabeth  does  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. Asks  how  old  their  children  are,  and  how 
much  rent  they  i)ay,  and  says  it's  all  very  nice ;  and 
1  say,  'Yes,  veiy  nice,'  aiid  she  says,  'Veiy  nict 
indeed.'  and  they're  no  end  pleased,  specially  the 
I'adicals  and  Republican.s.  We  always  i)ick  them 
out  if  we  can. 

"Queen  CoJistance  (to  Queen  Charlotte):  Go  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  now,  Charlotte,  there's  a 
dear.    You'll  find  a  flap  in  that  middle  shutter.'" 

And  Charlotte  goes  to  peep  through  the  shutter— 
which,  by  the  way,  is  made  of  steel  for  the  bettei 
]trotection  of  Royalty. 


RECONCILIATION  with  IRELAND 
PUBLIC  MEETING 

At  the  MEMORIAL  HALL,  FABBINGDON  ST..  E.C., 
On  Friday,  September  24th,  at  7-30  p.m. 


(  hair  :  Dr.  HENRY  T.  HODGKIX. 
Speakers  : 

.Mi.<.s  A.  .AJAUDE  ROYDEN,  :\lr.  .TAMES  DOUGLAS 
(ol  Dublin).  Mr.  F.  ^V.  I>ETHICK  LAWRENCE,  The 
Rnv.  Fr.  JOHN  B API  1ST  REEVES.  O.l'. 
ADMISSIOK  rSEE. 

.A  liniitofj  nunibnr  of  iv^ervccl  .scats  (1  •  each)  nr.iy 
he  liaci  on  appliiation  Fdlowslup  of  Reconciliation 
Ofhces,  17  Red  Lion  Sqiuuc,  W.C. 
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A  Talk  to  the  Irish. 


Friends, — I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  my  making 
a  tew  commeut.-i  on  the  present  situation.  I  would 
ilike  10  do  llii.s  bei  ause  I  fear  that  you  will  not  aecure 
|self-goA(-'rnment  until  you  understand  us  a  little 
'better  than  you  do.  You  see,  we  are  rathei-  thick- 
skinned,  especially  since  the  war. 

The  British  workers,  for  instance,  apparently 
satisfied  with  a  useless  vote,  courageously  endure 
a  growing  slavery,  and  support  with  punctilious 
^regularity  the  Press  which  screens  their  eyes  from 
that  slavery  and  renders  their  vote  useless.  Xow  I 
doubt  if  you  would  do  that.  As  a  fact,  you  are  mak- 
ing u  heroic  struggle  for  a  freedom  that  we  Britislt 
have  never  known,  and  only  a  few  dream  of. 

Most  people  in  this  countrj-  have  a  quite  false  idea 
of  conditions  in  Ireland  and  of  the  aims  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  Ireland  is 
merely  seeking  i)olitical  freedom — a  very  doubtful 
advantage  in  these  days  of  financial  power.  On  the 
whole,  the  British  workers  are  cjaite  indifferent  to 
your  demand  for  self-govenimeut,  just  as  they  are 
indifferent  to  those  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  etc., 
and  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  self-goAern- 
ment  themselves.  What  does  it  matter,  they  think, 
whether  your  laws  are  made  in  Dublin  or  in  London 
In  other  words,  it  is  precisely  because  the  power  of 
the  vote  is  practically  nil  in  this  country,  because 
political  power  has  been  absorbed  by  economic 
power,  that  British  workers  are  not  concerned  about 
self-government  for  you  or  anybody  else. 

Needless  to  say,  the  British  workers  would  not 
atlmit  this,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  minds, 
of  their  own  lack  of  faith  in  politics;  nevertheless 
their  conduct  proves  suck  lack  of  faith,  and  if  they 
investigated  theii-  sub-conscious  mind  tbey  would 
discover  a  belief  that  the  vote  was  a  surrender 
rather  than  a  proof  of  liberty. 

The  point  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  sug- 
gests, for  instance,  that  you  should  adopt  new  tactics 
in  dealing  with  Britain.  You  are  not  likely  to  win 
political  freedom  until  you  prove  to  the  Britisli 
workers  that  you  have  rathei-  more  freedom  than 
they,  convince  tliem  that  political  fi'eedom  witliout 
economic  freedom  has  rendered  them  one  of  the  mo-^l 
servile  ])eoples  under  the  sun. 

Now  the  striking  fact  about  Ireland  is  that  during 
recent  years  she  has  made  remarkable  headway  in 
the  direction  of  economic  freedom.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  history  of  the  Co-operative  develop- 
ment in  Irish  agriculture  during  the  past  ten  years 
will  deny  that  in  this  respect  Ireland  has  beaten 
Britain  hollow,  and  is  well  on  tin-  way  to  becoming 
a  Co-opeiative  Commonwealth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  rlevcloimifnt  is  on(>  of 
Ireland's  chief  sins,  foi-  which  there  can  be  no  for- 
giveness, and  why,  in  the  eyes  of  Cai)italist  and  re- 
actionai-y  Biitain,  Irish  self-government  is  danger- 
ous. If  self-government  in  Ireland  were  likely  to 
prove  as  hannless  as  it  is  in  Britain,  it  would  be 
granted  to  -morrow.  But  the  landlords,  nevei"  cuiite 
safe  under  your  charming  naivete,  are  in  terror. 
They  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  yon  might  really 
take  self-government  seriously,  even  try  to  possess 
the  laud;  and  lliat  would  be  a  terrible  example  to 


the  British  workers.  And  the  fact  is,  you  do  want 
to  i)ossess  the  land,  and  arc  (luite  jeady  to  have  the 
matter  out  with  the  landlords.  That  is  the  trouble, 
li  auyoui'  doubts  this,  let  him  study  the  opposition 
that  Irish  landlords  and  English  cattle  dealers  have 
offered  to  the  Co-operative  development  of  the  last 
decade,  and  consider  that  already  no  less  than 
eight<>en  Co-operative  <'reameries  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  demolished  during  recent  disturbances, 
and  tliat,  according  to  a  iSpecial  Commissioner  of 
the  English  "Co-operative  News,"  in  all  but  two 
cases  the  destruction  has  been  connected  with 
soldic]',r*  or  police  or  both.  And  when  we  further 
consider  that  schemes  are  under  contemplation  for 
applying  the  Co-operative  principle  to  industry  also, 
the  opposition  of  the  Goverumont  to  Irish  self- 
determination  needs  little  explanation. 

Thus  the  real  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  Irish  self- 
government  is  that  it  may  lead  to  British  self- 
go  vcrument-*-that  is,  to  economic  freedom.  And  it 
would  be  tragic  if  the  complacency  of  the  British 
workers  should  be  destroyed  by  your  antics !  But 
really,  when  we  think  that  youi*  country  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only  four  millions,  and  is  ruled  by  landlords 
whose  tyranny  ii^  a  heritage  from  the  centuries,  it 
(Iocs  look  as  if  you  might  give  those  people  a  rather 
uncnmfoilal)le  time.  Besides,  you  have  the  fatuity 
ot  regarding  your  nation  as  a  rather  large  family, 
and  of  exercising  the  liberties  of  a  family  in  dealing 
with  ALL  its  members.  It  wouhl  not  need  a  great 
effort  of  imagination  on  your  part  to  regard  the  land 
as  a  common  heritage. 

Of  course,  the  British  Government  is  concenied 
about  the  submarine  bases  on  your  AVest  Coast;  but 
then  it  would  be  equally  concerned  about  the  coasts 
ot  Great  Britain,  were  the  Britisli  workers  to  gain 
economic  freedom,  for  its  imperialistic  policy  would 
be  doomed. 

Thus,  what  you  li  ish  should  remember  in  demand- 
ing political  freedom  of  Britain  is  that  the  British 
workers  do  not  know  what  fi'eedom  is.  You  must 
sliow  greater  tolerance  and  not  lose  sight  ot  the  'fact 
lhat  it  is  you  Avho  are  leading  us  to  freedom  and  not 
wc  who  are  leading  you.  Unless  you  take  that 
\  iew  you  will  misunderstand  us,  lose  your  tempers 
and  do  very  foolish  things.  The  Britisli  workers 
sincerely  love  freedom,  but  it  is  so  very  long  since 
there  Avas  economic  freedom  in  this  countiy.  quite 
fourteen  centuries,  that  they  don't  know  what  it  is. 
It  is  your  duty  to  teach  them.  Appeal  to  our 
imagination  as  only  Irishmen  can.  Your  giving 
lessons  in  Irish  Iiistory  to  British  Generals,  and  in 
lioii(>sty  and  good  manners  to  men  like  Hardy  and 
his  employers,  appeal  to  us  strongly.  an*l  if  only  you 
would  continue  on  those  lineti  I  think  you  might 
gain  youi-  ends  and  do  us  a  world  of  good  at  the  same 
time.  For  people  cannot  be  troubled  to  give  things 
of  which  they  know  not  the  value. 

Above  all,  do  not  kill  your  enemies:  that  were 
madness  in  a  humorous  folk  like  you.  -Tust  make 
fools  of  them,  or  let  them  see  that  they  are  making 
IooIb  of  themselves.  Unless  you  realise  that  we 
also  need  saving  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  for  either 
you  or  u«(.  W.AV. 
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The  Real  Dictatorship. 


The  idea  ot  Democracy  has  suddenly  become 
popular  iu  most  unexpected  quarters.  "The  Times," 
the  "Daily  Mail,"  and  eke  the  "Morning  Post" 
sing  its  praises  day  by  day,  and  leading-  politicians 
of  the  Coalition  grow  eloquent  as  they  describe  the 
menace  to  "our  democratic  institutions"  of¥ered  by 
Bolshevism.  No  doubt  some  ot  this  is  sincere.  The 
writers  and  speakers  referred  to  are  genuinely  under 
the  impression  that  the  power  to  vote  now  possessed 
by  the  vast  mass  of  the  population  constitutes  de- 
mocracy, and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  genuinely 
alarmed  lest  the  existing  order  shoiild  be  destroyed 
by  the  dictatorship  of  those  professing  to  rejjreseut 
the  ])roletariat. 

Let  us  see  what  truth  there  is  in  this  ! 

Why  Political  Democracy  is  insufficient. 

We  have  frec[uently  before  in  these  pages  referred 
to  the  matter,  but  it  may  be  as  well,  once  more,  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  political  democracy  does 
not  solve  the  question  of  popular  self-government.  ' 

The  real  government  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  command  the  means  of  life. 
Economic  goveiiiment  is  the  thing  that  matters.  It 
is  the  man  who  owns  the  land  and  the  house  on  which 
and  iu  which  I  live,  the  man  who  dictates  tlie  terms 
of  my  industrial  life  and  who  fixes  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  necessary  to  maintain  me  in  healtli  and 
well-being  who  really  governs  me.  These  material 
conditions  are  the  things  that  matter.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  comparatively  few  men  and  women  have 
any  wide  choice  as  to  the  vocation  they  shall  follow 
or  the  conditions  undei  which  they  shall  labour. 
To  the  Capitalist  they  are  what  the  bees  are  to  the 
beekeeper— producers  of  wealth  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enjoy.  AVlien  they  cease  to  remunerate 
him  sufficiently  they  are  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  unemployment.  The  opportunities  to  de- 
velop their  full  humanity  are  denied  them.  Their 
capacity  for  initiative  is  stunted.  Their  sense  of 
responsibility  is  denied  exercise.  Life  becomes  an 
ignoble  struggle,  a  monotonous  round  of  mechanical 
toil  and  coarse  pleasure.  Beauty  is  shut  out  from 
the  grimy  centres  of  industry.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  thwarted  at  every  turn.  To  say  that 
men  and  women  living  under  these  conditions  are 
self-governing  is  a  cruel  joke.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
the  people  who  thus  dictate  tlie  material  conditions 
under  which  millions  ot  their  fellow-beings  shall 
live  who  are  vsayiug  bitter  things  about  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  Have  they  the  right  to 
throw  stones  at  any  kind  of  dictatorship  ? 

Economics  governs  Politics. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  people  could  alter  this 
state  of  things,  if  they  pleased,  through  the  ordinaiy 
political  agencies.  They  have  the  vote;  they 
possess  sufficient  numbei's.  The  argument  looks 
plausible.  It  deceived  the  generation  that  fought 
i'or  and  won  the  extension  of  the  political  franchise. 


But  the  course  of  events  has  proved  that  it  contains 
a  fallacy.  The  people  have  secured  political  democ- 
racy but  they  have  failed  to  secure  self-government. 
Wliy? 

For  one  thing  the  power  to  vote  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  power  to  know  how  to  vote. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  capitalist  system  itself  unfits  the  worker 
for  the  exercise  of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen.  It 
dulls  his  mind.  It  trains  him  to  look  to  the  em- 
ploying class  for  direction.  It  takes  from  him  the 
ability  to  judge  of  large  issues.  If  the  question,  "Is 
Laboiir  fit  to  govern!^"  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
the  fault  lies  with  those  who  for  so  long  have  held 
in  tlieir  hands  the  control  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Labour  lives.  To  the  stupefied  worker  of  to- 
day the  power  to  vote^is  a  fallacious  privilege.  To 
grant  the  franchise  to  our  industrial  population  and 
pretend  that  you  are  giving  it  freedom  is  like 
binding  a  man's  legs  and  then  opening  his  prison 
doors  and  bidding  him  walk  out  and  enjoy  his  liberty. 
To  stupefy  a  man's  mind  and  then  to  tell  him  te 
think  for  himself  is  only  to  jest  with  him. 

In  another  way  Capital  frustrates  the  good  that 
might  have  been  achieved  by  franchise  acts.  Money 
controls  the  sources  of  public  information  and  cai 
manufacture  opinion  through  its  hireling  Press,  a^ 
it  will.  The  same  power  governs  most  of  the 
agencies  of  recreation.  An  unofficial  censorshij 
shuts  out  from  the  ordinary  worker  the  material  h} 
which  he  might  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
situation.  To  point  to  exceptional  men  who  havf 
escaped  the  influence  of  these  conditions  and  reaf 
and  thought  for  themselves  does  not  answer  the'  in 
dictment.  Any  system  must  be  judged  by  its  effec< 
on  the  majority,  and  in  the  case  of  the  majority  it  is- 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Capitalist  Press  is  tlic 
dope  of  the  people.  The  real  dictators,  therefore, 
are  those  who  at  present  wield  this  economic  power. 

How  Escape  the  Vicious  Circie. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  vicious  circle.  How  can  we 
escape  from  it?  Strange  as  it  may  sound.  Capi- 
talism has  itself  supplied  the  means.  The  capitalist 
method  of  production  has  necessitated  the  co-opera- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  the  dispossessed.  A  clas* 
consciousness  has  sprung  up,  fed  and  sustained  bj 
those  very  industrial  conditions  which  threatenec 
to  deprive  the  workers  of  their  freedom  for  ever. 
The  spiritual  factor  of  comradeship  ha.s  appeared. 
Organisation  along  industrial  lines  has  given  Laboui 
a  power  which  political  privileges  could  never  havf 
conferred. 

If  this  power  is  used  in  a  dictatorial  way  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  at  least  the  power  of  the 
majority,  and  that  the  class  which  uses  it  is  com- 
posed of  those  whose  claim  to  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  they  who  sei-ve  the  community  and  without 
whom  the  community  cannot  exist.  This  is  mon 
than  can  be  said  for  those  who  at  present  exercisti 
a  dictatorship  based  on  the  possession  of  wealth. 
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Jacob  Montiboy's  Possessioivs. 


"I  say,  Johu,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Jacob 
lontiboy,  ot  Hopton?" 

'■Jacob  Montiboy!'^  Not  that  I  know  of.  What 
bout  him?" 

"Just  this,  that  he's  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
aen  tliat  ever  I  met,  ami  what  I  cau't  uuderstaud 
s  why  his  fame  hasn't  spread  everywhere.  The 
liiugs  he  does  !  I  spent  two  or  three  days  in  Hop- 
on  last  week  doing  a  little  propaganda,  and  tliere 

discovered  Montiboy,  although,  really,  he  didn't 
equire  much  discovering.  He's  the  soul  of  the 
lopton  Socialist  movement,  and  of  many  other 
hiugs,  too.  He's  just  great !  If  every  town  in 
hitain  had  a  Socialist  leader  like  Montiboy,  we 
hould  have  Socialism  Avithin  six  months.  It 
ppears  he  used  to  have  a  good  position  in  a  cycle 
lanufactory,  but  he  threw  up  his  job  in  order— as 
e  said  to  me — 'to  ease  his  mind,  satisfy  his  heart, 
nd  save  his  soul !'  " 

"A  big  demand  !    Did  he  succeed  in  his  object?" 

**I  think  it  can  be  said  so.  And,  mark  you,  he 
•ave  up  a  £6  (before  the  war)  job  to  start  a  Socialist, 
r,  rather,  rebel  bookshop.  He  lost  much  money  at 
jst,  but  that  never  worried  him  for,  as  he  said,  'he 
ras  in  his  eleu^ant.' 

"His  outstanding  characteristics  are  originality 
nd  a  marvellous  capacity  for  friendship.  1  never 
let  a  more  genial  or  better  loved  man  anywhere, 
le  captured  me  straight  off.  One  afternoon'he  took 
le  out,  and  I  thought  we  were  never  going  to  get 
lear  of  the  town,  and  Hopton  is  only  a  small  pla'ce, 
ou  know.  Stopping  in  the  street  with  this  person 
nd  the  other,  calling  at  houses  to  leave  a  message 
r  pay  a  greeting,  I  simply  marvelled  at  the  man. 

"When  we  reached  the  fields  he  refened  to  a 
■entleman  he  had  spoken  with  on  the  way,  and 
hereupon  related  to  me  a  most  amusing  incident. 
Vhat  do  you  think  he  had  done  ?  Actually  made  a 
!arty  for  all  his  enemies !— or,  rather,  for  a  few 
i  eople  who  regarded  him  as  their  enemy  and  were 
lontmually  saying  nasty  things  about  him— old 
aberal  friends,  and  'comrades  with  Socialist  heads 
nd  bourgeois  hearts' ! 

r  i!  'J^l''  ^^o^^^in^f       «'f^es  with  laughter. 

I  bad  the  whole  gang  of  them  before  me ;  it  was  a 
"  |<  for  the  gods,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
irkable  experiences  I  ever  had.      The  strange 
Ijiiig  was  that  they  came  ;  but  I  suppose  they  didn't 
now  that  I   knew  what   thev   had   said  about 
:»e,    and    probably    took    this    opportunity  of 
■  utting    things    right.        Of  course,    I    was  in 
'  lively  mood,   and   I  gave  them   a  jolly  o-ood 
leal,    with    plenty   of   sound    Socialist  doctrine 
trown   in   by  way   of  sauce.      And   the  funny 
hing  was  that  they  were  all  so  anxious  to  prove 
heir  friendship  to  me  that  thev  swallowed  the  lot 
auce  and  all,  with  the  most  admirable  grace  Oh' 
t  was  killing!    For  thiee  weeks  afterwards  I  did 
othinjt  but  laugh.'    He  confes.sed  he  would  like  to 
lake  another  party  of  the  same   kind,  but  the 
rouble  wa.s  that  for  the  moment  he  had  no  enemies 
Keturning  home  we  had  a  unique  experience 


Passing  a  little  tea-sliop  just  as  we  entered  the  town, 
Montiboy  said:  'Come  along,  let  us  have  a  cup  of 
tea!'  In  the  tea-room  was  a  huge,  round  table  at 
which  a  man  sat,,  with  a  iiard,  unattractive  face. 
Montiboy  and  he  exchanged  greetings,  and  the  three 
of  us  conversed.  I  observed  the  stranger  eyeing 
Montiboy  rather  keenly,  as  if  lie  had  some  misgiving 
about  him.  And  apparently  he  had,  for  after  a  little 
while  he  said:  'You're  a  puzzle  to  me,  Montiboy. 
You  made  tiie  mistake  of  your  life  when  you  left  the 
cycle  works,  for  you'd  have  been  a  rich  man  to-day 
if  you  had  stayed  there.  To  give  up  that  job  for  a 
bookshop— and  a  Socialist  bookshop  at  that— well, 
it  was  madness.  I  told  you  so  at  the  time,  but  you 
took  no  notice  of  me,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  seem 
troubled  about  it  even  now.' 

"*'Why  should  I  be  troubled?'  asked  Montiboy. 
'I'm  richer  than  you.' 

'You're  what?'  asked  the  stranger. 

"  'I'm  richer  than  you.' 

"  'Look  here  !    You  see  that  row  of  houses  across 
there  ?    Them 's  mine  ! ' 

'Is  that  all  you've  got?'  asked  Montiboy. 

'All  I've  got?    How  many  d'you  think  I 

say,  how  many  houses  have  you  got?' 
"    'Well,  you  see,'  replied  Montiboy,  reflectively 
i  m  a  simple  sort  of  man  and  have  only  need  for 
one. 

"The  stranger  looked  puzzled.    'But  don't  you 
see,   he  said,  'I  needn't  work.' 
"  'Why  do  you  work,  then?' 
"  'Because  I  like  to.    A  man's   just  miserable 
when  he  doesn  t  work.' 

"  'Just  so,'  replied  Montiboy,  slowly.    The  con- 
versation paused.      Presently  the  latter  resumed  • 
ay  the  way,  do  you  happeA  to  know  Jim  Fieldino.  P' 
Jim  Fielding?   I  seem  to  know  the  name,  but 
I  can't  say  I  know  him.' 

"  'Do  you  know  Sarah  Grindle?' 

;Not  that  I'm  aware  of.    But  why  do  you  ask?' 
-Because  they  are  exceedingly  fine  peonle  •  tn 
know  either  of  them  I  would  give^  a'  hou^e'Inrd^y  ' 

and  wtre  cfolX'li^^^P'  ^'^^^    ^^'^^  '^^^^ 

J~rti:^T'^^-    «^«»  -  «liP  over  and  ba^e^ 

them'.^^'"  ^^^^  «bo^it 

''  'No,  you  must  find  out  for  yourself  ' 

<        "'"^  ^'^^  ■''o  busy.' 
II  bouses,  I  suppose?' 

.  fell,  yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way.' 
^Ve  frot  up  to  leave.  Montiboy  put  on' his  hat 
and  gazed  meditatingly  out  of  the  window  Then 
he  turned  to  ti.e  stranger.  'And  so,  after  workW 
for  forty  years  hke  a  devil,  you  are  able  to  say  thTt 
that  uo-ly  heap  of  stones  and  mortar  is  yours  f  Well 
mside  those  miserable  dens  live  Jim>ieldino.\nd 
Sarah  Grindle-and  them's  mine!  And  I  wouldn't 
exchange  bargains.'  woman  t 

"And  with  that  we  left  the  tea-shop." 
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When  the  Church  went  on  Strike. 


THE 


"Thr  Devil,  as 
ho  niav  devour 


It  in  ijot  goueially  recoffuiserl  that  the  method 
now  adopted  by  Labour  to  eufoice  its  will  was  at 
one  time  frequently  employed  by  the  Church.  The 
Interdicts,  which  various  popen  hiid  vipon  the  realms 
of  disobedient  nionarchs,  foiliade  the  continuance, 
ill  those  countiifvs,  of  the  <'U,stomarv  ndij^ious  rite's. 
"One  of  the  most  fearful  con>iequences  of  the  enmity 
between  .lohn  XXII. 
and  I^ouis  of  Bavaria, 
to  the  unfortunate  sub- 
jects of  the  latter,"  says 
(Chevalier  Bunsen  in 
his  Introduction  to  the 
"Theolof-ia  (rerman- 
ica,"  ''was  the  Inter- 
dict under  which  his 
dominions  were  laid  in 
1324,  and  from  NyTTich 
some  places,  distiu- 
j>uished  for  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Emperor, 
were  not  relieved  for 
sis-and-tweii  ty  years. 
Louis,  indee(i,  desired 
his  subjects  to  pay  no 
ref^ard  to  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and 
most,  of  tlie  laity, 
especially  of  the  larjjer 
towns,  would  ^^ladly 
have  obeyed  him  in 
spite  of  tile  Pope;  but 
the  o-reater  part  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  held 
with  tiieir  spiritual 
head,  and  thus  the  in- 
habitant^i  of  Strasburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  other 
cities,  wheiv  the  civil 
authorities  sided  with 
the  Emperor,  and  the 
clergy  with  the  Pope, 
were  left  year  after 
year  without  any  religi- 
ous privileges ;  for  pub- 
lic worsliii)  ceased,  and 
all  the  business  of  life 
went  on  without  the 
benedictions  of  the 
Church,  no  rite  being 
allowed,  but  baptism 
and  f>xtreme  unction." 

An  interdict  to-day 
would  have  no  effect  in 
majority  would  not  miss 


the  desecrated  altar.  The  angels  of  prayer  no 
longer  fly  to  and  fro  between  Heaven  and  the  earthly 
sanctuary.  It  would  almost  seem  as  thougii  the 
ministering  angels  themselves  had  gone  on  strike. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  though  a  mocked  Heaven 
closes  its  doors  on  a  rebel  world.  And  thus,  though 
Church  services  aiv  continued  as  usual,  the  Interdict 

of  God  has  made  them 
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HUNTERS. 

a  n);iriiig  lion,  goi-tli  about  s«ekinc  whom 


Tlie  Lion,  he  prowleth  far  and  near, 

Nor  swerves  for  jiain  or  me ; 
He  heedeth  nought  of  sloth  or  fear, 

He  prowleth — piowleth  through 
The  silent  glade  and  the  weary  street, 

In  the  empty  dark  and  the  full  noon  heat; 
And  a  little  Lamb  witii  aching  feet — 
He  prowleth  too. 

The  Lion  croucheth  alert,  apart — • 

With  patience  doth  he  woo ; 
He  waitetb  long  by  the  shuttered  heart, 

And  the  Lamb — He  waiteth  too. 
Up  the  lurid  passes  of  dreams  that  kill, 

Through  the  twisting  maze  of  the  great  Untrtxe, 
The  Lion  foUoweth  the  fainting  will — 
And  the  Lamb — He  followeth  too. 

From  the  thickets  dim  of  the  hidden  way 

Where  the  debts  of  Hell  accrue. 
The  Lion  leapeth  upon  his  prey : 

But  the  Ijamb — He  leapeth  too. 
Ah !  loose  the  leash  of  the  sins  that  damn, 

Mark  Devil  and  God  as  goals, 
In  the  panting  love  of  a  famished  Lamb, 
Gone  mad  with  the  need  of  souls. 

The  Lion,  he  strayeth  near  and  far; 

What  heights  hath  he  left  uutrod? 
He  crawleth  nigh  to  the  purest  star, 

On  the  trail  of  the  .saints  of  God. 
And  throughout  the  darkness  of  things  unclean, 

In  the  depths  where  the  sin-ghouls  brood. 
There  prowleth  ever  with  yearning  mien — 
A  Lamb  as  white  as  blood. 

Ruth  Temple  Lindsay. 

(From  "Eyes  of  Youth" — &  •ollection  of  pooms  by  various 
authors — published  by  Herbert  and  Daniel,  38.  Gd.  net). 


this  country.    The  va^t 
the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  if  they  were  altogether  to  cease. 

But  the  action  which  the  popes  took  in  order  to 
compel  the  obeflieuce  of  mouarchs  i.s  taken,  by  the 
working  of  an  unavoidable  law,  against  the  Church 
itself.  Because  it  refuse"?  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
its  Lord,  and  stones  the  prophets  sent  to  it,  the 
voice  of  prophecy  cea?es.    No  spiritual  flame  lights 


barren  and  impotent 
perfoi-mances.  That  is 
what  it  looks  like  to- 
day. Men  visit  the 
shrines  of  devotion  to 
hnd  them  "cistenis 
without  water."  There 
is  no  prophet  in  the 
land  and  vision  has 
ceased  among  the 
people.  The  Church 
bells  ring,  but  they  con- 
vey no  message  of 
''peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  men."  The 
priests  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  they  no 
longer  heal  and  nour- 
ish. The  peoples  of 
Europe  managed  to  get 
on  somehow  without 
the  external  rites  of 
their  Church.  For 
long  years  they  dis- 
regarded the  Interdicts. 
Can  we,  with  equal 
justification,  ignore  the 
clo.sed  doors  of  Heaven? 
Is  it  nought  to  us  that 
the  prophets  prophesy 
falsely,  crj-ing  "peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is 
no  peace,  and  "war, 
war,"  when  the  peoples 
would  fain  be  at  peace? 
Can  we  defy  the  law 
which  bids  vision  cease 
among  us? 

It  is  accounted  a  ter- 
rible thing  if,  through 
the  strike  of  our  indus- 
trijJ  servants,  material 
^  things  aro  denied  U8. 
•  i^<»i»i^^^  miner!!  are  idle,  fac- 
tories ore  closed,  and 
trains  cease  to  run.  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  impod!  that 
we  have  compelled  God  to  withhold  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit  and  our  souls  are  no  longer  nourished 
with  the  Bread  of  Life?  If  this  Divine  Help  be  not 
forthcoming,  can  we  rebuild  the  world  and  set 
Society  in  order?  Are  we  independent  of  these  spiii- 
tual  supplies?  May  it  not  prove  that  in  losing  them 
we  have  "locked  out"  the  only  Power  by  which  we 
could  hope  to  ^nake  the  world  what  it  ought  to  be?] 


I 
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("rusade  coiisisls  not  oi'  public  speiiUiii};  alone.    Dminu;  llu' 
eek  one  I'liend  lias  sent  10s.  for  the  purpose  oi'  siipplyiny; 
I  liie  Labour  Leaders  with  a  ropy  of  tlie  .Scplfinbti-  lOtli  isaiif 
thrt  '■Crus;i(ler."   Another  friend  has  sent  10.-^.  Ujv  ,i  nunil  vr  In 
ii  elsewhere.    From  Nelson  we  learn  tliai  a  nujnhor  of 
ills  have  clubbed    topther  to    send    30  copies  of  the 
.aler"  weekly,  fur  a  sjixen  period,  to  niini-steis  and  other 
."ut  church  workers   in  the  district  witii  (he  intt'iition  t.f 
.ng  this  up  later  with   an   attempt   l<i   secure    new  siib 
riber.s  to  the  paper. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

IH'lJLIf  MEETIXG.S.— In  addition  to  the  meeting  i'O  .NKJHT. 
aiDAV.  at  the  .Memorial  Hall,  there  is  the  meetiu"  at  the 
\RGE  ESSEX  HALL  NEXT  TUESDAY.  28th,  at  7.30  p.m. 
t'  IS  meeting,  of  which  an  adverti.senient  will  be  found  el.su- 
an  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  bid  larewdl  to  Dr.  and 
llodgkin,  who  are  returning  to  China  to  carrv  thither  the 
essa-e  of  the  F.O.R. 

BREAKING  ALL  RECORDS.— We  are  very  glad  to  be  able 
announce  that,  although  our  open-air  mission  has  been  going, 
for  over  five  months,  the  meetings  have  never  been  inore 
nor  the  speakers  more  kindly  received  bv  the  audi- 
I  more  generously  helpful  to  the  orgaiiisei-.    Although  we 
ot  all  name.<;  in  yet,  we  are  able  to  give  a  record  list  of 
4S,  which  includes  the  .^)ecial  TEN  DAYS  MISSION  ON 
iiKISTIANITY  OR  CHAOS"    IN   LEYTONSTONK  AND 
ALTHA.MSTOW      FRIDAY,  24tli      At  6.30,  .Marble  Arch  : 
PaulOliddon,  Dorothie  Strevens;  at  7.30.  Leyttm.stoiie,  G.E.R 
ation  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham :  at  8.  Waltham.sluw.  Hoe  St.  ': 
fred  Cordell,  Rev.   R.  \V.  Soren.sen.     SI  NDAY.  26th  :— At 
on,  Leytonstone,  The  Gieeu    .Man  :    .Muriel    Lester.  A.  .M. 
lUen.    At  3.30,  Hampstead  Heath,  .fa(  k  Straw  '.s  Castle  •  .Mar 
IVmai-.  C.  Paul  Gliddon.    .MONDAY.  27fli  :— 7.30,  Ley  ton 
G.E.R.  Station  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham.  A.  M.  Pullen  ;  8 
a.ii-,  opposite  The   Mitre:    E.    Oakes.  C.    H    OfHey  • '  8 
altham.stow.  Cliurch  Hill:  Alfred  Coidell.  C.  I'aiil  Gliddon- 
Wahham.stow,  Hoe  St.:  Rev.  R.  W.  Sovcn.sen.  Tl'ESDAV. 
th  :— 6.30,  Marble  Arch.  Rev.  F'rank  Fincham,  C.  Paul  Olid 
M.   Dorothie    Strevens:    7.30,  Leytonstone,  G.E.R.  Station, 
i  Jreen,  Rev.  R.  VY.  Sorensen ;  8,  \Yalthamstow.  Hoe  St  • 
Cordell,  J.  B.  Lief.    WEDNESDAY.  29th  :— 7.30.  Ley- 
t'.  (i.E.R.  Station  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  \'iolet  -Mortimer,  K. 
8,  Catford.  near  Town  Hall  :  Horace  Fuller:  8.  Waltli'am- 
fhurch  Hill  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  Frank  Fincham ;  8. 
mstow,  Hoo  St.  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,    Rev     R  '  \\ 
•n.     THURSDAY.  30th  :— 6.30.  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul 
M.  Dorothie  Strevens:  7.30.  Leyton.stone,  G.E.R.  Statiuu 
Cordell,  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  8,  Kentish  Town,  Lei^hton 
Marjory  Bonar,  J.  B.  Lief,  E.  Oakes;  8,  Walthamstow. 
:  Rev.  R.  W.  Soren.'^en.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  1st  — 
larble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  (iliddon;  7.30,  Leytonstone.  G.K.K. 
:  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  Frank  Fincliani,' Yiolet  .Mortimer  - 
\\.iltham8tow,  Hoe  St.  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Rev.  R.  VV  Soren- 
i;  8.30,  Walthamstow,  Church  Hill:  Alfred  Cordell.  Rev.  R. 
Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square.  W.C.I. 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 


WILIi  BE 


AT  HOME 

Monday,  October  4th,  5-30  to  7-30,  at 
The  MINERVA  CAFE,  144  High  Hol- 
BORN,  W.C.  (Entrance  at  rear  in  Silver 
Street),  and  invites  you  to  meet 

WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

n.S.  V.r.  10  '•  Th»  Crumderr  SS  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Hlreet,  E.C.J,. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  • 'Crusader. " 
Dear  Sir, — There  is  in  thi.s  week's  issue  of  youi-  paper  a.  mo«ik- 
ing  paragraph  about  a  ce<tain  clergyman,  who.  wliilo  attribntiu" 
inspiration  to  the  cojiference  ai  LaJnbeth,  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  its  decisions  would  not  be  binding  on  the  con.sciences 
of  Churchmen.  While  we  may  not  agree  with  the  ^^cjod  clergy- 
inali.  I  fail  to  see  that  his  position  is  ridiculous.  It  is  ona  held 
by  many  thinking  people  alwut  the  writers  of  some  of  our 
Scriptures.  Wo  believe  iu  their  inspiration,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  in.spiiation  necessarily  carries  with  it  infallibility.  1.  for 
instance  may.  and  do,  believe  in  the  in.^piration  of  Isaiah.  Paul 
George  Fo.\  and  many  otliers.  but,  knowing  that  we  have  thi.s 
treasure  m  earthen  vessels.  1  should  n(;t  attribute  iwlallibility  to 
any  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rejioi  tcr  wIk;  makes  nieirv 
over  that  statement  Iws  himnelf  not  clearly  thought  out  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  differing  things— inspiration,  which 
comes  to  many  in  varying  degrees,  and  iiifidlibility  which  be- 
longs to  none. — Yours. 

A  CONSTANT  READER  OF  THE  "CRUSADER.  " 


CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWSHIP 


FELLOWSHIP  WANTED. 

inSer.i^"'"'""-  ^^''^'-^  ''"'^ 

4400  (Crewe)  wislies  to  write  to  a  w.,man  in  New  Zealand 
who  IS  intere.sted  in  courageous  tiiinking  and  who  is  ea-er  to 
talk  ot  hie  out  there;  she  is  a  keen  Fellow  her.self. 

4243  (Rochdale)  would  like  to  link  with  a  man  who  is  intei<«sted 
111  spiritual  healing. 

2189  (Woking)  will  be  glad  to  meet  local  Fellows,  and  to  com- 
pare notes  with  them.  She  has  had  a  varied  psperience  on  (wth 
sides  ot  the  world. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  PAGE. 

Four  pages  dealing  with  C.C.F.  matter.s  will  be  found  in  the 
October  number  of  "Brotherhood"  (2.s.  6d.  annual  subscription 
post  tree,  single  copies  2d.,    by    po«t    2J-(«.),    which   may  be 
obtained  trom  the  Fellowship    Organiser.   53    Southern  Road 
Ba.singstoke. 


Do  fnends  realise  the  trouble  and  expense 
involved  in  sending  out  reminders  of 
accounts  owing?  The  office  staff  would 
regard  it  as  a  great  favour  if  all  to  whom 
this  applies  would  forward  amounts  owing 
at  their  earliest  convenience. 


Oxford  Park  Boys'  School,  Ilfracombe,  N.  Devon.-Pnpils  made 

very  happy,  and  carefully  studied  as  individuals.  Develop- 
ment of  character  first  aim.  Public  e.xams.  when  desirei 
Anti-militarist  speakers  encouraged  to  visit  school.— John 
D.  Ware,  Esq.  (Lond.  Univ.),  Oxford  Park,  Ilfracombe 


The  Christian  Alternative  to  War 

PUBLIC  MEETING  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 

September  28th,  ot  7-30, 
In  the  LARGE  ESSEX  HALL.  STRAND  (near  Law  Courts) 

Speakers  :  HENRY  T.  HODGIOX,  M.A.,  M.B  Miss 
MURIEL  LESTER,  Miaa  T.  WILSON  WIJLSON. 

Chairman  :  The  Rev.  JA.MES  FRASER,  M.A. 
The  Chairman  and  all  the  Speakers  were  present  at 
the  International  Christian  Conference  latelv  held  in 
Biltlioven,  of  which  they  will  give  .<«ime  account. 
ALL  SEATS  FREE. 
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Friday,  September  24th,  1920. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


America  and  Ireland. 

Saturday's  papeiii  icjntaiiied- cablegrams  reportiiif;  that  a  coin- 
mission  is  to  be  set.  up  in  America  to  iiive-stigate  atrocities  in 
Ireland.  We  are  glatl  to  be  able  tliriju;;!!  Itic  kinduesx  of  the 
London  correspondent  of  tli^e  New  Vork  "Nation"  to  give  tlie 
full  text  of  the  appeal  .sent  out  by  that  paper.  It  readi  a.s 
follows  : — 

"The  struggle  between  (iieat  Britain  and  Ireland  wliich  lias 
gone  on  tor  many  months,  with  an  increasing  use  of  armed  force 
by  both  parties,  is  widely  reported  to  be  accompanied  by 
atrocities  planned  by  the  Jiritish  Government  and  answered  in 
kind  by  the  Irish  people.  One  grave  result  is  the  rapid  growth 
of  anti-British  feeling  which  threatens  the  uns})cakable  calamity 
of  war  between  tlie  United  States  and  (JlTeat  Britain  and  en- 
dangers the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the  interest  of  peace  and 
international  iiiend.ship  the  editors  of  the  'Nation'  earnestly 
invite  you  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  non-partisan  committee 
of  represenlativie  Americans  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
who  shall  designate  a  select  commission  to  sit  at  Washington 
or  elsewhere  for  the  impartial  investigation  of  atrocities  in 
Ireland,  regarding  which  tlie  British  Ambassador  and  Profes.sor 
De  Valera  and  others  shall  be  invited  to  submit  evidence.  The 
proposal  does  not  contemplate  any  recommendations  regarding 
the  future  political  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ' 

The  Spiritual  Meaning  of  Communism. 

"The  Workers'  Dreadnought,"  of  September  11,  publishes  a 
significant  article,  by  Edgar  T.  Whithead,  entitled  "The  Spiritual 
Purpose  behind  the  Communist  .MoveinenfT"  It  expresses  a  truth 
which  the  "Crusader"  has  often  stated.  The  following  passages 
will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  writer's  point  of  view  :— 

"No  one  supposes  tiiat  we  want  to  nslier  in  the  Day  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth,  the  Day  of  Economic  Equality,  just 
in  order  that  humanity  may  evolve  to  the  level  of  fat  and  well- 
fed  pigs  in  comfortable  styes,  with  plenty  of  good  straw,  good 
food,  good  grooming,  and  plenty  of  physical  laziness. 

"No  one  supposes  that  the  'material  well-l)eing'  is  an  end  in 
itself.  The  suggestion  is  ridiculous.  If  there  is  any  purpose 
whatever  in  Bolshevism,  it  i«  that  this  MATERIAL  EQUALITY 
AND  MATERIAL  WELL  BEING  IS  MERELY  THE  KiRST 
FUNDAMENTAL  FOR  (  ULTURAL  GROWTH.  AND  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  GROWTH— the  first  essential  for  the  development 
of  all  those  things  whereby  Man  is  superior  to  the  lower  creation. 
***** 

"The  coming  age  will  be  a  veritable  age  of  'Light.'  It  will  be 
a  deeply  religious  age,  beyond  anything  yet  known  on  earth, 
where  Man  himself  will  be  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  glorious 
physically,  glorious  in  comprehension  and  understanding,  with 
new  morality,  new  ideas,  new  culture,  where  each  will  under- 
stand tlie  thoughts  and  emotions,  aspirations  and  development  of 
the  other,  and  'Universal  Consciousness,'  from  being  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  our  Walt  Whitmans  and  Edward  Carpenters,  will 
become  the  heritage  of  each  one  of  us. 

'Tt  is  against  this  glorious  dawn  for  humanity,  that  Capitalism 
marshals  its  last  forces. 

"The  whole  essence  of  our  Bolshevik  theory  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Man  is  a  Spiritual  Being,  and  that  £he  human  family  is  all 
ohe.  The  oneness  of  all  humanity  is  the  cardinal  dogma  under- 
lying our  efforts.  Not  ohe  physically,  but  sharing  the  same 
thoughts,  the  same  emotions,  the  same  psychological  e.xperiences, 
the  same  life-force,  the  same  spirit. 

***** 

"After  our  night-long  march  through  past  ages,  we  see  the 
glorious  Canaan  befor,e  our  eyes.  Those  in  the  van  of  the  army 
see  the  spires  and  turrets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  hear  thje 
swell  of  the  01ynij)ian  music  wafted  by  the  breeze.  Along  the 
eager  faithful  ranks,  the  word  is  passed  along,  and  as  the  light 
grows  stroi^ger^in  the  heavens,  the  refrain  is  taken  up  : 

"  'England  arise,  the  long,  long  Night  is  ended, 
Faint  in  the  East  behold  the  Dawn  appear. 
Out  of  your  evil  dream  of  Toil  and  Sorrow, 
Arise,  0 -England,  for  the  Day  is  Here.'" 


Is  Hunger-Striking  Wrong? 

An  interesting  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  Roman  Cathdlic 
Pre.ss  on  the  above  .subject.  In  the  "('atholic  Times,"  of  Sep 
temlier  11,  the  Very  Rev.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P.,  writes  a 
special  article  on  the  question.  Speaking  "as  a  theologian,  a 
Catholic  and  an  Irishman"  h,e  comes  to  the  conclusion,  having 
specially  in  mind  the  case  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  that 
"Hunger  .striking  is  morally  wrong." 

From  the  Lower  Deck. 

R.OOO  (stoker)  H.M.S.  Reliance,  in  the  "Dreadnought,"  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
navy  :— 

"The  wonderful  change  that  the  late  war  has  wrought  in  the 
mass  mind  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Navy  is  not  fully  realised 
by  our  civilian  comrades.  Conscription  brought  into  our  ranks 
hundreds  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  country — men,  who,  ini 
willing  to  go  through  the  ordeals  of  the  con.scientious  objectors, 
preferred  the  Navy  to  the  Army  as  the  easie;5t  way  out.  We  had 
artists,  musicians,  and  many  others  of  a  rebellious  nature  among 
us.  They  disliked  the  routine  life;  to  them,  the  strict  disciplitie 
was  unbearable,  and  the  agitation  they  carried  on  against  petty 
restrictions  placed  on  our  personal  liberty,  was  very  effective. 
Insomuch  that  the  rules  relating  to  saluting  and  other  minor 
matters  are  now  widely  disregarded.  The  old  tradition  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  saihjr  caring  for  nothing  but  rum,  cards  and 
prostitutes  is  gone  for  ever.  On  .several  snips,  I  have  noticed  the 
ne\y  spirit  among  the  men.  INIany  slight  incidents  have  contri- 
buted to  the  craving  of  the  rank  and  file  for  Socialist  literature. 
At  one  barracks,  charges  were  preferred  against  a  seaman  foi 
reading  the  'Daily  Herald.'  The  case  was  dismis.sed  and  othei 
men  wanted  to  know  wliat  sort  of  a  paper  it  was  that  caused 
the  trouble.  Since  then,  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  the 
'Herald.'  " 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide  in  India. 

The  following,  taken  from  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  ol 
"The  United  India,"  is  significant  :— 

"Reactionary  Anglo-Indians  in  India  are  now  having  a  little 
of  the  plain  truth  told  to  them.  This  is  only  to  be  e-xpected. 
because  the  mtxjd  of  the  nation  is  no  more  what  it  waes,  and  tbf 
age  of  flattery  is,  like  that  of  chivalry,  gone  for  ever.   .   .  . 

"As  Mr.  Chakravarthi  says  :  'We  have  reached  the  parting  o; 
the  ways  and  you  must  make  your  choice.  Either  you  continii> 
to  live  as  on©  of  us  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  we  do,  or  yoi 
make  room  for  others  who  are  prepared  to  adapt  themselvet 
to  an  altered  state  of  things;  It  is  not  a  qdestion  of  right  anc 
wrong.  The  uniciue  position  which  you  have  occupied  investinj 
you  with  special  rights  and  responsibilities  for  maintaining  peact 
and  order  among  a  disarmed  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
must  be  abandoned  for  the  simple  reason  that  Indians  will  not 
have  it;  the  British  democracy  will  not  suffer  it;  and  civilisatior 
will  judge  it. 

Profits  in  the  Mining  Industry. 

At  the  present  time  a  profit  of  one  hundred  million  poundi 
a  year  is  being  made  in  the  mining  industry.  Of  this,  34  miliioi 
pounds  (nearly  three  times  as  much  as  before  the  war)  goes'  t( 
the  coalowners.  The  balance  of  66  million  pounds  goes  to  th« 
National  Exchequer  to  pay,  ]Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  says,  thi 
war  debt,  but  in  fact  to  finance  new  military  adventures  in  Meeo 
potamia  and  elsewhere.  In  reality,  we  are  being  taxed  14s.  2d.  £ 
ton  on  coal.  The  miners  and  the  whole  Labour  movement  wis! 
to  remove  all  taxes  upon  the  neecessities  of  life,  and  to  transfei 
them  to  the  unearned  incomes  of  the  rich.  Thus  the  cost  of  livinf 
might  be  reduced. — Fenner  Brockway  in  Birmingham  "Towi 
Crier." 

"A  Very  Significant  Fact." 

Stephen  Gwynn,  writing  in  Sunday's  "Observer"  on  affairs  ii 
Ireland  makes  an  amazing  admission.    Tlie  Cnrfew,  he  says,  h 
been  in  force  so  long  in  Dublin  that  I  cannot  renxember  tl 
date  of  its  institution,  though  attacks  on  police  in  Dublin  ceasci 
months  ago,  not  because  the  V'urfew  was  imposed,  but  becaus< 
the  police  were  sent  out  unarnied — a  very  significant  fact. 


Published  by  the  Proprietor,  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  23,  Bride  Lane  (2nd  floor),  E.G. 4, 
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The  Outlook. 


INDICATIONS  aecuniulate  of  decline  in  indus- 
trial activity  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
unemployment,"  says  the  "Outlook."  Tlie 
tterly  irrational  character  of  our  economic  system 
seen  in  the  fact  that  this  unemployment  occurs 
i  a  time  when  half  the  world  is  starving,  and  the 
rice  of  food  and  other  necessaries  is  rising.  Yet 
le  very  paper  that  confesses  to  this  increase  in 
ttemployment  complains  that  "the  workers'  desire 
)  take  as  much  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible"  is 
irtly  responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs. 


EVEN  the  Government's  supporters  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  the  terrible  nature  of  its 
policy  in  Ireland  and  to  tremble  for  the 
rasequences.  The  "Observer,"  on  Sunday,  re- 
larked  : — "In  all  men's  sight,  the  state  of  Ireland 
as  been  plunging  from  bad  to  worse,  as  we  have 
Jen  steadily  preriicting  for  weeks.  The  latest  de- 
ilopments  are  a  scandal  to  civilisation,  and  nothing 
as  ever  dofie  more  harm  abroad  to  the  name  of 
ritain.  The  Premier  and  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood 
re  ill-served  by  their  militaiy  subordinates.  .  .  . 
i^e  said  last  week  that  we  could  not  believe  in  the 
aarges  that  the  "Black  and  Tan"  auxiliaries  were 


carrying  on  reprisals,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex, 
without  a  glimmer  of  distinction  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty,  without  a  vestige  of  disciplined 
proceedings.  We  were  wrong.  The  hideous  story 
of  the  sacking  of  Balbriggan  is  like  a  tale  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks  carrying  out  the  old  Turkish  terror  in  the 
Balkans.  .  .  .  It  is  deadly  to  the  moral  in- 
terests of  Britain  through  out  the  world  and  to 
those  of  the  Empire." 


MR.  BALFOUR  has  issued,  in  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  an 
appeal  to  the  various  Governments  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  to  combat  typhus  in 
Poland  and  Galicia.  A  similar  appeal  was  made 
last  May,  but  "as  yet  the  appeal  has  met  with  scant 
success."  Mr.  Balfour  dwells  upon  the  serious  and 
growing  character  of  the  menace.  The  peril  is  now 
so  great  that  "its  gravity  cannot  be  over-estimated." 
Mr.  Balfour  appeals  on  behalf  of  Poland  and  Galicia. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  Poland  last  year 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  the  total 
number  of  cases  in  Soviet  Russia  amounted  to 
1,600,000.  It  is  Russia  that  is  the  centre  and 
breeding-groiind  of  the  disease.  And  it  is  Russia 
that  Mr.  Balfour  is  engaged  in  blockading,  starving, 
depriving  of  medicines  and  drugs,  and  exchiding 
from  all  relief.  Instead  of  removing  the  cause  of 
this  deadly  disease,  it  is  even  suggested  that  peace 
with  Russia  would  occasion  the  spread  of  infection. 
General  Sir  David  Hendei'son,  K.C.B.,  Director- 
General  of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies, 
in  an  interview  reported  in  the  "Observer"  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  situation 
of  peace  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia, 
replied  that  the  position  would  be  further 
comjdicated.  "The  first  effect  would  be  the 
return  of  a  host  of  refugees  from  Russia  to  Poland, 
Esthonia,  and  probably  Rumania.  This  would  mean 
reinfection  with  typhus  of  these  areas  and  of  largse 
portions  of  the  remainder  of  Eastern  Europe.  If 
the  Polish  Army  should  be  completely  demobilised 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  quarantine 
on  the  eastern  frontier.  Before  the  fighting  the 
Poles  did  thsSr  best  to  use  their  Army  as  a  quaran- 
tine barrier  against  typhus ;  but  demobilisation 
would  make  that  impossible." 
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BED-ROCK. 


Tlio  same  in  irwe,  of  moral  idoalisni.    The  admi 
jx'oplo'  wlio  fultivalp  f>oo<hvill  and  preach  tl 


'J'liose  who  liavc 
lU'ver  toiu'liod  hod- 
r  o  c  k  i  n  t  li  (■ 
slrug'gfle  for  exist- 
ciKf.  hiwo.  missed 
a  S'linil  experi- 
iMict'.  Life  call 
JK'vci',  one  imaft- 
inos.  liave  the 
sjiiiic  iiitciisily  loi- 
lliose  who  ;ni« 
MHurt*  ill  r('<>ai(l 
lo  maleriiilPf'cds  as  il  may  iiavc  for  tliose  in  whom 
Iho  instiiicl  ol  s(dt-|)ios('ivairoii  is  pulsating'  at  full 
slreiiglh.  The  need  lo  stru<><>le  in  so  many  cases 
has  to  1)1'  aitificially  created.  Tiife  must  be  repre- 
sented as  a  "iamc  in  whicdi  one  desires  to  score  as 
heavily  as  jio.'^sihlc.  The  i)assion  for  knowled<>-e  or 
Ihe  love  ot  heauty  or  liie  excitement  of  political 
life,  however  <;('iuiine  these  lhiu<>'s  may  l)e,  eaunol 
have  the  same  de<>'ree  of  I'eality  as  the  .striig<>le  for 
l)hysit'al  existence.  These  ])ursuits  must  appear 
academic  and  niiuecessary  lo.  the  luau  who,  with 
starvation  facin<>'  him,  braces  himself  for  a  life-or- 
death  wiestle.  Per.ha]Js  thai  is  one  of  the  eoi'n- 
pensations  of  ptiverty.  'It  may  afford  an  answer  lo 
the  question  how  people  manajje  to  exist  iindei 
(•ertaiu  conditions.  When  we  look  at  the  places  in 
Avhich  they  live,  the  work  they  are  c  ompelled  to  do. 
the  starvation  of  mind  and  bcjcly  they  are  oblioed  lo 
endure,  it  appears  to  us  that  life,  under  thos(> 
circumstances,  would  be  scarcely  worth  livino'. 
Such  a  jnd lament,  however,  would  betray  our  igvior 
ance.of  the  i).sycholooy  of  i)overty.  To  those  thus 
situated,  life  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  l)attlefield. 
And  the  conflict  is  real.  The  game  has  not  beeji 
aitificially  cteated;  the  rules  have  not  been  drawn 
up  by  ingenious  minds  with  the  view  of  yielding  the 
greatest  amount  of  sport.  It  is  something  in  the 
constitution  of  tilings,  something  winch  could  not 
be  avoided. 

•Rightly  utilised,  this  state  of  affairs,  instead  of 
crushing'  mental  effort,  should  have  the  effect  of  in- 
tensifying it..  That  it  does  frequently  have  Hiat 
effect  is  to  me  not  a  matter  of  doubt  but  a  certainty. 
The  steady  emergence  of  Labour  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  defenders  of  privilege  are,contending 
for  social  and  economic  supremacy.  Labour  is  con- 
tending for  life.  To  the  one  side,  polities  is  a  game, 
to  the  other  side  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  and  serious 
interest.  The  older  classes  and  races  are  suffering 
intellectual  e(lipse  because  their  .secure  possession 
of  the  elemeutary  necessities  of  life  have  deprived 
them  of  .the  passionate  urge  w  hich  prompts  the  dis- 
possessed to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  understand 
the  laws  governing  social  and  economic  organisa- 
tioii.  The  same  reason  which  so  often  makes  the 
heir  of  lai'ge  fortun'^s  a  fool  and  the  unprivileged 
youth  an  (^truest  and  painstaking  student,  may  be 
seen  operating  on  a  large  scale  in  the  class  struggle 
new  g'oing  on,  ' 
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])rincii)les  of  brotherhood  in  the  safe  seclusion 
subuibia,  liowever  correct  may  be  their  starKlardif 
lack  the  contact  with  physical  necessity  which 
woulfl  supply  passion  lo  iheir  idealism.  Among 
the  workers,  on  the  other  haiul,  the  ethics  of 
fellowship  have  emerged  in  their  day-by-day 
struggle  with  adver.se  fate.  Comradeship  among 
them  approximates  to  the  kind  of  relationship  that 
sjjrings  uj)  between  men  who  have  been  together 
under  fire  when  li>e  life  of  each  depended  on  the 
loyalty  of  all.  There  is  an  absence  of  .self- 
consciousness,  a  sim]de  seriousness,  a  M'ork-a-d»y 
gra\ily.  from  whicli  all  sentimenlalisni  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  mauiier  in  which  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  air  ])"actised  among  those  who  have 
learned  those  principles  in  the  stiuggle  for  existence. 

Civilisations  get  top  heavy.  The  luxuiies  of  the 
few  overbalance  I  lie  necessaries  of  the  many.  Thei"* 
conu's  II  time  when  more  labour  is  expended  on 
making  cakes  than  that  devoted  to  baking  bread. 
The  amenities  of  life  are.  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  elemental  virility.  .A  thin  oi'  erotic  culture 
sjueads  like  a  weed,  cru.shing  out  the  plants  that 
minister  to  life.  ,Wheu  that  liappen,^  there  is  a 
sudden  return  to  barbari.sm.  The  people  tunx  with 
relief  to  the  crude  lealities  of  war  which  involve,  at 
any  rate,  a  life-and-death  struggle.  The  supevfiue 
disappears.  -  Bed-rock  reuppeais.  Then  follows 
famine.  The  military  struggle  gives  place  to  the' 
economic.  Society  begins  again  from  the 
foundations. 

Thai  is  what  is  happening  to-day.  We  ai'e  paying 
the  penalty  of  regarding  bread  and  butter  as  matters 
of  <-ouise,  to  nmintain  the  supidy  of  which  required 
no  s})ecial  intelligence,  or  .social  idealism  or  religion. 
It  has  been  said  frequently  that  the  war  and  th«' 
aftermath  of  the  war  were  the  i)enalties  consequent' 
ui)on  a  rank  materialism.  Tt  would  be  quite  as  tnie 
to  say  that  they  were  the  peiuilties  of  a  thin  antemic 
si»irituality.  We  must  sink  our  foundations  deeper 
amid  the  grossness  of  material  things. 

That  is  why  Labouj  is  coming  to  the  front.  It 
has  had  the  tiaining  necessary  for  this  task.  The 
dilettanti,  the  people  living  "sheltered  lives,"  are 
paying  the  })rice  of  their  exclusion  from  the  rouglj 
and  tumble  struggle.  The  doom  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  means  suftVriiig  for  thousands.  But 
Ihere  is  a  rough  ju.stice  in  it.  Suburbia  did  not  gft 
out  of  its  way  to  assist  those  who  Mere  fighting 
famine  day  by  day.  That,fight  has  created  a  new 
race — a  race  of  lealists  who  have  small  patience 
with  the  scntimcntali.sm  of  the  parasitic  class. 

The  intensity  of  this  economic  struggle  is  the 
reriiedy  for  the  horrors  of  military  warfare*  Tt* 
excitement  of  the  oiganised  eft'ort  to  secure>  socitj. 
justice  acts  as  a  counter-attraction  to  -war.  It  i# 
the  people  who?e  empty  lives;  clamoured  for  sonaf 
conflict  tliat  puts  a  man  on  his  metal,  who  weM 
responsible  for  the  war.  It  is  the  people,  evewf 
week  of  whose  life  has  been  a  thrilling  and  att» 
engrossing  conflict  with  poverty,  who  have  beef 
called  upon  to  end  war.  THE  TRAMP, 
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Cq&I— and  Internationalism. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Now  that  the  coal  crisis  has  passed  (I  wiitc  on 
Sunday,  but  tliere  in  eveiy  reason  to  anticipate  a 
settlement  before  this  issue  of  the  "Crusader" 
reaches  our  readers),  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  a  little 
on  an  aspect  of  the  case  which  has  not  received  the 
serious  attention  it  undoubtedlj^  deserves — I  refe.v 
to  the  effect,  not  of  a  strike,  but  of  our  present 
normal  relationship  with  the  starving  peoples  of 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply.  When  the 
strike  was  threatened  a  few  people  drew  attention 
to  the  terrible  effect  a  compli  te  stoppage  of  the  coal 
supply  would  have  on  tbose  countries  of  Europe 
which  are  hopelessly  struggling  against  something 
very  near  extinction  b\  ptan-ation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  coal  crisis,  an  anonymous 
advertiser  took  a  whole  page  in  the  "Daily  Herald'' 
in  which  to  protest  against  the  strike  policy  of  the 
miners  on  the  ground  of  its  inhumanity  to  the  people 
of  Central  Europe.  With  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  quite  sincerely  held  that  view,  I  confess  that  I 
regarded  their  protest  a«i  completely  missing  the 
whole  point  of  the  situation,  what  they  appeared 
to  overlook  was  that  th  mal  mining  industry  o' 
this  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  making  huge  pro- 
fits out  of  tht  sale  of  <"oa'  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  actual  figure-  mattti  little  or  nothing.  What 
does  matter  is  that  tht  people  of  this  country  ate 
acquiescing  in  deliberate  and  shameful  profiteeiing 
in  coal  at  the  expense  of  the  starving  people  of 
Europe.  True,  the  position  would  have  been  in- 
finitely worse  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  But  my  point 
is  that  the  prote^st  against  the  threatened  strike  was 
misdirected  :  it  should  have  been  made  against  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  export 
prioe  of  coal  to  Europe 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  position  of 
the  miners  in  this  sorry  business.  And  here  also, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  turn  of  events  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  crisis.  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  stand  by  as 
an  onlooker  and  criticise,  and  that  it  is  another 
matter  to  deal  with  a  situation  such  as  that  which 
faced  the  miners'  leaders.  But  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  a  greot  opportunity  of  further- 
ing the  cause  of  Internationalism  by  the  miners. 
The  justice  of  the  miners'  claim  for  an  increase  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  fair-minded  people. 
Their  original  claim  that  tjie  price  of  coal  should 
b«  reduced  by  14s.  2d.  per  ton  (which  would  have 
meant  a  drop  in  the  price  of  everything  depending 
on  coal),  should  have  been  one  to  appeal  to  th© 
pqople  of  this  country,  who  are  Ihe  victims  of  an 
eT^r-increasing  cost  of  living.  But  hoAv  much 
greater  and  nobler  would  have  been  a  demand  from 
the  miners  themselve  that  this  exploitation  of 
faniished  people  in  other  lands  should  cease,  and  that 
an  international  arrangement  be  made  for  the  pool- 
ing of  coal  supplies  and  a  distyibntion  according  tq 
new. 


I  wrote  last  week  in  what  son?.e  of  my.  friends  re- 
garded as  an  unusually  pessimistic  tone.  But  1  am 
not  a  pessimist.  All  I  am  anxious  about  is  that 
the  Labour  movement  should  at  all  costs  keep  ita, 
idealism  ever  before  the  people ;  and  I  could  not  see 
any  idealism  about  the  later  stages  of  the  coal  cijisisi. 
I  think  it  was  a  grave  mistake  when  the  claim  fo? 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  was  dropped.  Ai 
that  moment  the  miners'  case  lost  even  the  sem- 
blance of  altruism,  and  degenerated  into  a  dispute? 
about  the  division  of  the  spoils.  But  in  my  view 
an  even  greater  mistake  was  the  complete  silence 
of  the  miners'  leaders  on  the  all-important  questiqi^ 
of  how  the  spoils  wer-^  being  secured. 

It  may  be  agreed,  and  \r.ih  considerable  force, 
that  the  public  would  no'  have  listened  to  a  plea  for 
a  general  reduction  of'  tiiC  price  of  coal  to  other 
countries — oi  at  least  tc  loose  countries  hardest  hit 
by  the  economic  collnj'te  resulting  Irom  the  war. 
That  may  be  true.  But  1  am  ret  orn  erned  with 
the  public  outside  o*-  the  international  Labour 
movement:  my  ccnct-' i  is  for  the  advancement  of 
Internationalism.  And  I  believe  that  if  the  news 
had  gone  round  the  world  that  the  British  miners 
had  tiireatened  to  down  tools  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  exploitation  of  their  fellows  in  other  lands, 
It  would  have  done  as  much  to  further  the  cause  of 
Labour  as  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeka  hav« 
done  in  the  opposite  direction. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  education — end 
education,  not  so  much  of  the  "outside"  public,  but 
of  those  within  the  Trade  Union  movement  of  this 
country.  I  said  last  week  that  the  miners  were 
beaten  by  the  Capitalist  Press  of  the  country  almost 
before  the  ballot  was  taken.  I  believe  that  to  be 
true;  the  out-manceuvring  of  the  miners  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  all  the  easier  because  of  the 
"dope"  put  out  day  by  day  by  the  anti-Labour  Press. 
And  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  until  the 
British  Trade  Union  movement  tackles  the  m-atter 
of  a  really  effective  Labour  Press,  on  similar  lines 
to  tlie  continental  Labour  Press,  it  will  continue  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  its  opponents,  and — what  is  worse 
— it  will  continue  to  be  jockeyed  into  positions 
which  make  the  spread  of  its  ideals  impossible. 


"I  AM  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  THINGS." 

I  am  in  the  sehttHe  of  thing? 
As  the  song  the  blackbird  sings, 
Ab  the  blossom  of  the  tree, 
As  th^  tre?i6Ufe  of  the  sea. 

I  shall  live,  and  art  will  die  : 
Ai"t  is  half,  01'  all,  a  lie. 
Art  is  made  of  mud  and  death  : 
I  am  fijled  with  holy  bieatfi 

.JOSEPH  CAMPBELL. 
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The  Power  of  Speech. 

Dr.  Orchard's  utterance,  of  wliicb  a  report  was 
given  in  our  last  issue,  is  a  valuable  reminder  ot  the 
power  of  the  spoken  or  written  word.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  story  if  one  could  recall  the  influence 
of  speech  on  human  history.  What  changes  in 
social  life  can  be  traced  to  the  translation  and  .pub- 
lication of  the  Bible!  How  (dosely  connected  as 
cause  and  effect  were  the  writings  of  philosophers 
and  pamphleteers,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  and  the  French  llevolution !  Of  Mazzini's 
Secret  Press  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  created 
the  movement  for  .  Italian  liberty  and  unity. 
The  revolution  now  taking  place  can  be  traced  bac;k 
to  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx.  The  power  of  the 
popular  Press  to-day  is  an  instance  of  another  kind, 
but  no  less  telling  as  an  example  of^tbe  power  of 
speech  to  control  and  inspire  action. 

Men  of  Action. 

A  false  antithesis,  for  which  Carlyle  is  largely 
responsible,  is  often  made  between  speech  and 
action.  There  are  some  words  that  are  themselves, 
actions.  They  are  creative  and  have  the  power  to 
dissolve  Empires  and  rebuild  Society.  Books  can 
be  deeds.  Manifestoes  and  pamphlets  can  do  more 
than  guns.  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  more  dreaded 
than  Bolshevik  armies.  Many  a  sermon  or  open-air 
address  has  been  delivered  under  circumstances 
which  demanded  heroism  of  the  higlicst  order. 
Those  who  delivered  them  were,  as  truly  as  any 
soldier,  explorer,  or  revolutionary  leader,  men  and 
women  of  action. 

How  Revolutions  ere  made. 

There  is  another  form  of  action,  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly humble,  may  have  great  results  in  making 
history.  In  a  notable  passage  of  "Mutual  Aid," 
Kropotkin  bears  witness  io  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  those  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  who  distributed 
revolutionary  literature.  "Every  Socialist  news- 
paper," he  says,  "has  the  same  history  of  years  of 
sacrifice  without  any  hope  of  reward,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  without  any  personal  ambi- 
''tion  .  .  .  Every  quire  of  a  penny  paper  sold, 
every  meeting  .  .  .  represent  an  amount  of 
energy  and  sacrifices  of  which  no  outsider  lias  the 
faintest  idea."  Tliese  are  the  men  that  made  pos- 
sible the  Russian  Revolution.  And  it  is  by  some 
such  methods  that  that  change  oi  thought  and  feel- 
ing is  to  be  brought  about  which  are  the  conditions 
of  the  Revolution  for  which  we  of  the  "Crusader" 
are  working.  Let  no  sneer  at  "words"  as  harm- 
less and  costless  things  deter  us  from  becoming, 
according  to  our  opportunities,  "centres  of  action" 
in  making  known  the  truth  concerning  the  Kingdom 
of  J3od ! 


The  Death-kneil  of  Capitalism. 

Comrades,  friends,  Capitalism  must  go  ;  its  iniqui- 
ties increase  ;  under  it  men  cannot  live  in  peace. 

Capitalism  is  war;  it  divides  man  from  man  ;  sows 
suspicion  and  enmity  among  those  who  should  be 
brothers;  producing  spiritually  opposed  (■lass(>s 
which  destroy  fellowship. 

Capitalism  is  a  pestilence;  for  a  few  pieies  of 
silver,  a  monopoly,  it  will  starve  an  entire  Continent 
and  thereby  render  it  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of 
disease. 

Capitalism  is  a  monster;  it  prowls 'the  earth  and 
preys  upon  the  helpless,  devouring  women  and  child- 
ren rendered  weak  by  unemployment  and  beggarii 
wages. 

Capitalism  is  a  roaring  lion,  a  daily  torrent  of 
sound  which  proclaims  the  lie  of  lies,  that  man  is  a 
beast,  a  gio veiling  worm,  and  drowns  all  gentler 
voices,  the  silver  tones  of  the  trumpet  of  truth. 

Cai)italism  means  workers  idle,  workers  hungry, 
and  land  that  would  provide  labour  and  food,  also 
idle. 

Capitalism  mean«  unemployed  workers  while  yet 
the  community  is  possessed  of  thousands  of  needs 
that  Capitalism  cannot  satisf3\  Need,  and  workers, 
and  a  bountifid  earth,  yet  no  work  ! 

Capitalism  means  big  profits,  high  prices,  mlni- 
.mum  production  and  consiimption.  Common  sense 
demands  minimum  profits,  low  prices,  maximum 
l)roduction  and  consumption. 

Capitalism  means  starvation  and  unemployment 
in  Central  Europe  and  in  Russia,  in  1919,  and  stai- 
vation  and  unemployment  in  Britain  in  1920. 

Capitalism,  we  repeat,  is  war,  perennial,  inter- 
necine war;  war  within  the  nations,  war  between 
the  nations :  between  profiteers  and  producers  at 
home,  betweea  monopoly  hunters  and  producers 
^  abroad ;  wars  against  hunger,  against  slavery, 
ag-ainst  the  oppressions  of  an  idle,  profit-made  class; 
war  upon  all  who  dream  of  freedom,  all  who  would 
break  down  the  barriea's  which  divide  man  from 
man  and  nation  from  nation,  chief  of  which  are  the 
Rights  (the  wrongs)  of  "Wealth,  of  Property. 

Comrades,  friends,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity,  in  the  strength  of  an  unshakable  faith 
in  the  divine  nature  of  tlie  human  soul,  rise  up  and 
purge  the  world  of  this  great  inicpiity.  Capitalism, 
and  establish  a  holier  law  upon  the  earth  ! 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 


WlLIi  BE 


AT  HOME 

Monday,  October  4th,  5-30  to  7-30,  at 
The  MINERVA  CAFE,  144  High  Hol- 
BORN,  W.C.  (Entrance  at  rear  in  Silver 
Street),  and  invites  you  to  meet 

WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

R.S.  V.P.  to  "  The  Crmader,",  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.4. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  llEV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


A  laugh  has  ofteu  lauded  me  iu  troiible,  and  I 
am  there  once  more.  Last  week,  iu  their 
"Crusader,"  my  readers  doubtless  saw  the  letter  re- 
buking me  for  laughing  over  the  story  of  the  vicar 
.who,  looking  forward  to  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
wrote  iu  his  parish  magazine:  "While  the  pro- 
nouncements can  be  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
Church ,  we  shall  gain  much  help  from  them,  as  they 
will  be  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  " 
Inspired  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  in  any  way 
binding  on  the  Church  !  That  struck  me  as  being 
a  truly  delectable  example  of  unconscious  humour. 
But  my  critic  deliberately  refuses  to  smile.  He 
aflfirms  that  the  position  of  the  vicar  is  so  far  from 
being  ridiculous  that  it  is  "one  held  by  many  think- 
ing people  about  the  writers  of  some  of  our  Scrip- 
tures." So  I  am  a.sked  to  straig'hten  my  face  and 
take  it  seriously.    I  do  so  with  pleasure. 

*  «  « 

Let  me  begin  with  thaulis  to  my  kindly  censor 
for  stating  so  ably  my  own  views  of  inspiration  in 
stating  his.  I  agree  eutirely  when  he  says:  "In- 
spiration comes  to  many  in  varying  degrees,  and 
infallibility  belongs  to  none."  I  agree,  too,  thai? 
Isaiah,  for  example,  was  certainly  inspired,  but  that, 
"seeing  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels," 
we  should  not  attx'ibute  infallibility  to  him.  How- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  the  case  of  the  vicar,  I  do 
not  see  that  his  position  is  made  any  better  by  plead- 
ing that  inspiration  is  always  incomplete.  Surely 
we  are  responsible  to  such  inspiration  as  we  have — 
not  to  a  kind  of  inspirairion  we  cannot  liave.  And 
let  me  go  on  to  press  a  further  point.  When  we 
t«ke  it  upon  ourselves  to  judge  Isaiah's  inspiration, 
we  are  at  least  judging  something  already  there  to 
judge.  But  when  we  stand  with  the  vicar,  we  are 
actually  judging  inspiration  before  it  has  arrived, 
and  rejecting  it  before  we  know  what  it  is.  If  that 
is  not  a  bit  funny — well,  I  give  it  up  ! 

*  t  * 

The  "British  Weekly"  reviews  Lord  Frederick 
Hamilton's  new  book,  "The  Days  Before  Yester- 
'l;iy."  It  is  evidently  a  lively  volume,  and  includes 
some  capital  stories — true  and  otberwise.  I  extract.- 
one  of  the  stories — probably  of  the  "otherwise"  sort. 
It  refers  to  Calcutta,  where  it  seems  that  mosquitoes 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Church  in  large 
numbers.  According  to  Lord  Frederick,  St. 
Andrew's  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Calcutta 
elands  in  its  own  wooded  grounds,  in  which  there 
are  two  large  ponds.  The  Church  is  consequently 
infested  with  mosquitoes.  The  last  time  Lord 
Frecferick  was  in  Calcutta  he  tells  us  that  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  had  just  relieved  an  ]<]nglish  regiment 
in  the  Fort,  and  on  the  first  Sundaj^  after  their 
arrival,  four  hundred  Gordons  were  marched  to  a 
parade  service  at  St.  Andrew's.  The  most  opti» 
mistic  mosquito  had  never  in  his  wildest  dreams 
imagined  such  a  succulent  banquet  as  that  afforded 
by  four  hundred  bare-kneed,  kilted  Highlanders, 
and  the  mosquitoes  made  the  fullest  use   of  their 


unique  opportunity.  '  Soon  the  Church  resounded 
with  the  vigorous  slapping  of  hands  on  bare  knees 
and  thighs,  as  the  men  endeavoured  to  kill  a  few  of 
their  little  tormentors.  The  minister,  liearing  the 
loud  clapping,  but  entirely  misapprehending  its 
purport,  paused  in  his  sermon,  and  said:  "My 
brethren,  it  is  vana  gratifying  t6  a  minister  of  the 
Word  to  learn  that  his  remarks  me^et  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  hearers,  but  I'd  have  you  remember 
tluit  all  applause  is  strictly  oot  of  place  in  the  Hoose 
of  God." 

«         #  « 

Refreshed  by  such  a  tale,  we  plunge  back  again 

into  the  gloom.      Lately  returned  from   a  month 

spent  in  Alpine  solitudes  and  little  French  country 

towns,  a  writer  in  the  "Methodist  Times"  reveals 

the  following  significant  fact: — "On  one  figure  iu 

the  United  Kingdom  I  found  all  eyes  in  France  were 

fixed — the  figure  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  If 

there  was  no  other  item  of  news  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  in  eveiy  Franch  paper  I  saw  there  was 

always  a  telegram  about  him.    I  do  not  think  I 

have  ever  seen  such  interest  taken  in  the  life  of  any 

foreig'uer  in  any  country.    The  nearest  parallels  I 

can  recall  are  the  interest  taken   by   the  English^ 

people  in  the  death-beds  of  Presidents  Garfield  and 

McKinley.      Both  died  by  an  assassin's  hand.  I 

am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  back  of 

the  average  French  mind  the  view  is  that  the  British 

Government  is  assassinating  this  Irish  Lord  Mayor 

by  tlie  method  of  slow  torture." 

.      *         »  * 

Next  Sunday,  October  3rd,  is  to  be  Dedication 
Day  in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  throughout 
the  countiy.  The  headciuarters  of  the  various  de- 
nominations have  issued  appeals  and  a  special  order 
of  service.  The  ministers  ai-e  to  lead  their  people 
in  a  solemn  act  of  re-consecration  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "that  His  great  purpose  for  the 
world's  redemption  may  in  greater  measure  be 
accomplished. '«  Such  an  occasion  will  be  a  severe 
test  of  all  taking  part,  and  much  will  depend  on  how 
far  the  awful  severity  of  the  test  is  realised.  The 
deep  and  tragic  failure  of  the  Churches  is  almost 
universally  acknowledged  within  the  Churches 
tliemselves.  The  fact  is  they  have  been  terribly* 
compromised  by  complicity  in'  the  present  anti- 
Christian  social  order,  the  world-war,  and  the  sub- 
sequent peace.  Their  position  at  the  moment  is 
largely  the  result  of  yielding'  ground  to  the  State. 
Little  by  little  they  have  subordinated  their  own 
professed  principles.  But  the  end  has  been  disaster 
to  the  Church  ;  and  the  world  has  been  robbed  of  the 
Chri.stian  witness  to  another  way  of  life.  It  is  a 
time  for  all  Christians  to  remind  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  glorious  hour  of  Christian  histoi-y 
was  when  the  early  followers  of  Christ  dared  to  rise 
up  and  cliallenge  the  pagan  State.  Let  the  Free 
Churches,  meeting  next  Sunday,  dare  to  face  the 
same  issue  frankly  and  boldly,  and  they  will  re- 
trieve their  position.  Otherwise  they  will  remain 
as  they  are. 


Friday,  Octebei'  Ist,  l&ad. 


Socialism  at\d  Organised  Religion. 


CAN  SOCIALISTS  REMAIN  NEUTRAL? 


The  "Communist"  of  September  16tli  publishes 
It  Ifetter  in  the  c  oui-se  of  which  the  writer  says  :  — 

"Thei^e  is  scientific  type  of  mind,  and  tliis  tVpe  now 
%oing  to  pour  into  the  movement,  that  does  hold  tliat  the 
root  of  all  human  servitude  lies  in  organised  religion,  and  any 
in  the  movement  who  favour  any  kind  of  organised  religion 
Vvill  receive  from  us  no  quarter.  ...  By  exploiting  through 
the  churclies  and  chapels  what  is  called  the  religious  instinct, 
pi'iests  have  beqp  able  to  enslave  the  minds  of  men,  and  kings 
their  bodies,  and  while  respecting  all  private  faiths,  we  shall 
yield  no  quai'ter  to  the  mind-poisoning  chloroform  of  ©rganised 
4<5ligion." 

The  attitude  defined  in  this  letter  "oes  beyond 
j^&t  which  is  officially  adopted  by  most  Socialist  and 
Coiiimunist  bodies,  an  attitude  which  may  be  de- 
iscribed  as  that  of  neutrality.  The  very  earliest 
3eclarations  of  the  ilarxians  laid  it  down  that  re- 
ligious matters  were  outside  their  province.  "As 
>ftrly  as  1878,"  to  quote  Professor  Nitti's  "Catholic 
Socialism,"  "the  'Zukunft,'  of  Berlin,  the  .scientific 
organ  of  German  Democratic  Socialism,  reproved 
the  anti-religious  propaganda  carried  on  in  the 
Dame  of  the  party.  'The  programme  of  Social  De- 
mocracy in  Germany,'  said  the  'Zukunft.'  'asserts 
"that  !religion  is  a  purely  private  interest,  the  origin 
of  "v^hich  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  individual 
conscience.  In  virtue  of  its  constitution  and  funda- 
mental code,  German'  Socialism  .  .  remains 
neutral  in  all  questions  of  creeds  and  schools,  striv- 
ing only  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  end.'  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
departs  from  this  attitude  of  neutrality,  he  is  to  be 
congratulated.  Such  an  attitude  to-day  is  im- 
possible. 

We  have  got  f&r  beyond  the  stage  in  which  men's 
•varied  interests  were  regarded  as  existing  in  so 
many  separate  Water-tight  compartments.  That 
idea  is  philosophically  and  psychologically  false. 
We  cannot  cut  off  our  economic  beliefs  from  our 
theological  conceptions.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Socialist  will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
"view  of  the  Universe,  as  a  support  for  his  social 
"creed.  The  attempt  to  unify  our  personalities  is 
irresistible,  and  such  an  effort  must  inevitably 
Bring  us  up  against  those  beliefs  we  term  religious. 

This  is  recognised  by  Socialists  in  their  condem- 
nation of  those  religionists  whose  religious  profes- 
sions are  in  violent  contradiction  with  their  social 
creed  and  practice.  Are  they  not  for  ever  girding 
at  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
oppose  all  efforts  to  realise  His  principles  in  social 
life  ?  But  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways ;  if  Christian- 
ity is  related  to  economics,  then  economics  must  be 
related  to  Christianity. 

We  may  oppose  or  we  may  identify  ourselves  with 
organised  Religion,  but  we  cannot  logically  be 
neutral  towards  it. 

And  if  we  are  liot  to  be  neutral,  then  there  de- 
'>61v^s  upon  ns  the  task  of  discovering  Whether 
iTio^e  who  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  "Communist" 
^*APe  'direct  in  sut)posing  that  till  religiotrs  itifetitn- 


tious,  officials,  and  ciecds,  as  such,  Bre  necessarily 
the  foes  of  the  Socialist  Movement.  -If  We  come  to 
that  condusion,  there  is,  of  course,  no  more  to  be 
said.  Tlje  whole  force  of  our  propaganda  must  be 
directed  towards  tlie  overthrow  of  traditions  in- 
stituted and  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the 
cxi)loiters. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  we  nray  be  unwilling  to  make 
so  sweeping  a  change.  We  may  feel,  for  instance, 
that  while  the  original  basis  of  the  institutions  in 
question  lends  support  to  our  own  s'ocial  and 
economic  ideals,  the  manner  in  which  the  ^Church 
\ms  been  captured  by  the  dominant  classes  has 
nb.scured  the  primitive  tradition  .and  intention.  In 
this  case  we  shall  render  valuable  service  to  the 
Socialist  Movement  if  we  can  make  tbatcliear  to  all 
who  accept  the  Authority  of  the  Church.  To  cap- 
tuie  so  influential  an  institti^ion  in  the  name  of  its 
own  credentials,  to  convince  its  adherents  that  their 
own  professions  pledge  them  to  support  us,  would 
be  no  small  achievement.  Or,  again,  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  drsciimin«lion  between 
different  sections  of  Christendom.  What  are  tfee 
relative  valxies,  to  us  as  Communists,  of  Catholic 
and  Prote.stant  conceptions?  Is  it  true,  us  G.  K.. 
Chesterton  asserts,  that  "the  Protestant  typ^e  of 
tSociety  is  c^apitalistic" t  This  and  many  similar 
questions  would  devolve  upon  us,  and  we  should  be 
under  the  obligation  of  bringing  the  "acid  test''  «f 
our  Socialist  faith  to  bear  upon  religious  traditions. 

Once  more  let  it  be  s'aid  that  the  attitude  of 
neutrality  nuist  be  abandoned.  In  these  days  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  any  area  oi  life  to  the  enemy. 
We  are  out  to  conquer  the  whole  domain  of  human 
interest  and  activity.  Already  we  have  made  serious 
ini'oads  on  the  traditional  views  of  history.  We 
have  invaded  the  realm  of  philosophy.  W'e  are 
capturing,  point  by  point,  the  great  field  of  Litera- 
ture. Art.  we  are  assured,  in  all  its  varied  aspects, 
must  feel  the  influence  of  the  proletarian  movement 
and  cease  to  be  the  hireling  of  a  luxurious  Capital- 
ism. In  this  campaign  of  conquest,  are  we  to  leare 
TiHtouclied  the  vast  sphei-e  of  religion  ? 


MR.  C.  K.  CHESTCRTiHI  W  STRIKEt, 


1 


Strikes  are  a  nuisance;  but  they  cannot  be  positively  -pre- 
vented without  establishiDg  slaveiy.  And  they  cannot  even  be 
reasonably  discouraged  until  we  have  a  bold  alternative  policy 
of  the  distribution  of  property,  which  means  ultimately  the 
destruction  of  capitalism, 

Tliis  coidd  be  done  .sanely  arid  systemafically ;  'but  the  poor 
do  m)t  beKeve  that  oui*  ralers  are  trying  to  do  it  at  all; 'arid  they 
are  right.  There  comes  in  here  something  that  is  always  Wt 
out — political  corruption,  or  the  general  belief  that  modern 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  trusts  and  capitalist  combiaes. 

And  it  is  futile  for  journalists  to  tell  the  workers  to  trufet 
to  Parliament,  when  the  journalists  themselves  have  move  and 
more  to  denounce  the  breakdown  of  that  Parliament.  What  is 
the  good  of  pointing  out  a  politician  to  the  middle-class  reader 
as  a  shuffling  egoist,  and  then  pointing  out  the  same  politician 
toihe  litiner  as  a  gi'eat  democratk  ati*biter?---"^Daily  Graphio." 


\!mi>.y.  October  Is*,  1920.  THE  CRUSADER. 

Reformism  or  Revolution. 


By  WILFRED  WELLOGK. 


^heve  are  periods  wlieu  reforms  are  uatxiral  and 
lecessary.'  There  are  periods  when  revolutions  are 
Id  less  iaatural  and  necessary.  It  is  impossible  lo 
Vtet  belrind  tlie  fact  that  if  a  levolutioii  in  lhou^^■lll 
las  taken  place,  a  revolution  in  conditions  mnst 
ioUow.  Tlie  war  has  shocked  the  conscience  of 
imnkiud  ;  events  since  the  war  have  shocked  it  still 
Bore;  with  the  result  that  thou^'ht  has  advanced  at 
rii  ^wioniiously  rapid  rate,  and  is  demanding  a  com- 
pete reversal  of  social  policy,  a  new  social  ordei . 

<i)ai'  age  is  moved  by  revolutionary  ideas;  to  try 
*n(l  cast  those  ideas  in  the  mould  of  refonnism^  is 
to  destroy  them,  to  rob  them  of  their  soul.  You 
cannot  have  communism  piece-nieal ;  you  either  have 
it  or  have  it  not.    The  c-ondemnation  of  reformism 
ks  a  method  of  "revolutionising"  society,  therefore, 
is  this,  that  if  you  do  not  change  your  social  system 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  new  spirit  to  operate  within 
it.,  you  make  matters  worse,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  society  and  that  of  your  own  cause,  for  you 
cripple  the  old  system  without  killing  it,  and  so 
malke  it  easv  for  the  defenders  of  tluit  system  to 
show  how  disastrous  your  method.s  and  ideals  are. 
rnfortunately,  there  are  many  avowed  Socialists, 
iuchiding  a  large  section  of  the  I.L.P..  who  still 
believe  in  reformism.    They  somehow  imagine  thai 
i!  they  multiply  reforms  they  will  accomplisli  re- 
volution ;  whereas  what  they  will  do  v.  ill  be  to  make 
a  number  of  circular  tours,  whence  they  will  come 
%aok  each  time  to  pretty  near  the  poitit  from  which 
'ttie>-  started  out.    T  l)elieve  such  peojile  are  siiiceie, 
Wt,  wa'lly,  they  seem  to  learn  little  from  their  ex- 
oursions,  notwithstanding  that  they  let  down  the 
workers  every  time.    They  are  appallingly  ignorant 
o'f  history,  and  not  less  of  psyciiology. 

"What  I  should  like  1o  point  out  to  these,  jjeojde 
is  that  their  i)ositioii  is  an  iireconcilable  contradic- 
tion. They  Ijelieve  in  revcTlut  ion .  yet  practise  re- 
iormism.  In  other  words,  they  believe  in  the 
po«.'*ibility  of  wheedling  the  classes  out  of  their 
pmileges,  of  .skinning  them  by  inches.  What  they 
do  not  realise  is  that  while  tliey  are  operating  upon 
■ft  certain  part  of  the  capitalist  body,  the  skin  is 
*lready  beginning  to  grow  on  the  parts  previously 
dealt  with.  For  the  (capitalists  can  naturallv  aftord 
.all  the  best  medicines  ami  the  best  medical  advice, 
ff  you  increase  wages  to-day,  piices  will  go  up  to- 
moiTOW.  If  you  tax  the  rich  to-miy.  the  poor  will 
discharge  the  account  to-moirow.  If  you  fight  a 
war  for  liberty  t»-day,  the  rich  will  secure  new 
•aouopolies  to-niorrow.  If  you  pass  a  'liand  Values 
i.ctin  one  decade,  a  war-made,  reactionary  Govern- 
ment will  repeal  it  in  the  next.  If  you  persuade  tlic 
Workers  to  fight  a  war  for  freed(nn.  on  the  ])romise 
of  a  new  social  status,  two  years  later  you  will  find 
the  old  evils  of  the  profiteering  system  emi)hasised, 
UnenEploymcut  as  ram])ant  as  ever,  and  the  ex- 
soldiers  begging  bread  ! 

But,  you  say,  all  that  is  to  cease  once  we  get  our 
Labour' Government.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the 
tind.    Besides,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  you  getting 


vour  Labour  Government  .  The  ])resent  Go^x-i  nntent 
holds  the  whip  hand.  It  can  choose  the  time  ot  a 
General  Election  ;  it  can  also  choose  the  issue.  More- 
over, it  and  its  supporters  possess  a  stupendously 
powerful  Press,  and  control  all  or  almost  all  the 
a<'encies  of  "education."  In  H  struggle  which  in- 
volved the  existence  of  (Capitalism,  these  agencies 
would  stir  up  such  passions,  create  such  an  atmo- 
sphere as  would  put  even  the  bestial  election,  of 
December,  1918,  into  the  shade. 

But  even  if  by  some  miracle  Labour  did  win  a 
General  Election,  does  anyone  im.igine  thatv-vthe 
capitalists  would  aceept  its  decrees ^  Either  the 
Government  would  have  to  compromise  with  capital, 
or  there  would  be  a  revolution  instigated  by  ttie 
l{i„.lit— which,  of  course,  would  be  a  bloody  revotu- 
tion.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  compro- 
miseSupposing  the  capitalists  were  bought  out 
of  the  chief  industries  on  "reasonable"  term.s,  given 
(i  per  cent.,  say,  on  all  their  capital,  and  .]oiiit  con- 
trol, what  would  happen?  W^ould  it  not 'be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  tliem  to  play  for  a 
bio.  loss  in  those  industries,  and  so  to  use  t  in  tact 
iirtheir  Press  as  to  discredit  the  whole  idea  of 
nationalisation? 

Indeed,  the  entire  course  of  reformism  is  crowded 
with  dangers.  So  long  as  iJie  capitalists  reject  tJie 
principles  of  Communism,  they  will  reject  f 
miue  every  instalment  of  it.  Then  why  not  faceidie 
issue  openlv.  lav  all  our  cards  upon  the  tabl^-,  and 
,.oncentratG  on  a  big,  clean  fight  for  Commuiu.sni,? 
This  is  the  honest  method,  and,  I  believe,  the  only 
inactical  and  effective  method. 

Instead  of  working  for  reforms  which  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  the  spirit  ()f  our  ideal. 
.  whv  not  devote  ourselves  to  proclaiming  the  pure 
oospel  of  Communism  ?  Christ  commanded  i ne  ricli 
vouug  ruler  to  give  up  all  that  he  had  !  There  wos 
no  compromise  about  that!  Give  that  .thQ,u  hast, 
receive  thai  thou  needest !  Such  is  the  doctrine  to 
which  we  must  give  our  whole-hearted  a,ssent,  aJHl 
lor  which  we  must  win  the  assent  of  others  It  is 
the  law  of  true  Communism,  and  it  is  tlie  law^ln 
whi(di  this  age  is  feeling  more  and  more  tluit  'society 
must  be  governed.  i     i  r 

What  might  not  hap]HMi  if  all  those  who  beheve 
in  the  (dass-less  State,  in  the  true  Kingdon,-  ol 
ILimaiiitv— Communists.  Socialists,  f  hristiaus— 
were  to  concentrate  on  i)reachiiig  ,(  hristian  t  om- 
inuuism,  and  demand  the  immediate  reorganisation 
of  societv  in  ac.  ordance  with  that  ideal ?•  Once  the 
ideal  gript»ed  the  people,  nothing  could  prt^vent  at*i 
application.  '  •     ■  i  '  ' 

t)ur  a "-e  lacks  faith,  faith  in  a  great  priiR-iple,  a 
finer  social  idealism.  Such  a  faith  would  remove 
the  mountains  of  opposition  which  reformi.sm  seizes 
-  only  to  increase.  We  must  create  that  faith!  ^  Ihe 
savin"'  of  Jesus:  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is'  at 
•handF"  is  a  declaration,  that  the  New  World  must 
come  suddenly,  as  a  revolution,  or  not  at  all. 


a?HE  CRUSADER.  Friday,  October  1st,  1! 

A  Declaration  of  Dependence. 


Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
Anaerican  Colonies,  driven  to  desperation  by  tlie 
action  of  a  British  Government,  issued  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Political,  social  and  economic  t^aanny  have 
reached  a  point  to-day  far  in  excess  of  that  endured 
by  the  colonists  who  revolted  in  177G.  Its  effects 
are  felt  oyer  the  whole  world.  An  evil  power  seems 
abroad  poisoning  Ihe  minds  and  consciences  of  men, 
turning  tli^  thoughts  of  Governments  from  peace, 
hardening  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  embittering 
the  souls  of  their  victims.  We  seem  to  be  on  the 
vei'ge  of  a  material  and  spiritual  collapse,  whose 
consequences  would  be  beyond  our  imagination. 

It  is  these  circumstances  that  have  given  birth 
to  what  may  be  called 

A  Declaration  of  Dependence. 

!•— We  appeal  beyond  kings,  parliaments,  and 
constitutions  to  the  God  of  the  Peoples,  of  whom 
long  ago  it  was  written :  — 

"He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 

of  their  heart. 
He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their  thrones, 
And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
To  Him  Who  has  raised  to  the  Throne  of  the  Uni- 
verse the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  promised  to 
Him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World,  we  commit  our 
cause.    We  invoke  His  Spirit.    We  declare  our  de- 
pendence upon  Him  and  Him  alone. 

2.  — Dependence  upon  Him  involves  dependence 
on  one  another.  His  power  is  made  known  to  us 
in  association  and  co-operation.  ^Xe  raise  a  banner 
for  those  of  all  lauds,  all  classes,  all  churches,  in 
whose  hearts  is  holy  revolt  against  the  reign  of 
Mammon.  Our  need  is  one.  Our  prayer  is  one. 
Our  God  is  one.  We  cannot  dispense  with  each 
other.  When  we  come  together  He  will  stand  in 
our  midst,  Who  is  the  terror  of  the  mighty  and  the 
hope  of  the  weak. 

3.  — The  sower  must  study  the  seasons,  the  navi- 
gator must  co-operate  with  tides  and  winds.  We, 
on  our  part,  cannot  work  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
history.  We  can  but  interpret  the  will  of  God  as 
that  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  co-operate  with  it. 

The  confusion  of  the  world  to-day,  the  discontent 
of  the  peoples,  the  conditions  of  industry,  the 
organisation  of  the  workers,  compel  us  to  see  that 
the  very  evils  of  which  we  complain  have  created 
an  opportunity  which  is  a  call  of  God.  There  is  not 
a  wintf  tliat  blows  that  may  not  be  used  to  speed  us 
to  our  haven.  On  all  these  we  depend*.  They  are 
our  allies,  though  they  know  it  not.  By  under- 
standing and  adapting  ourselves  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  present  hour,  we  can  create  the  New  World 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Old. 

This  opportunity  stares  us  in  the  face  and  sum- 
mons us  to  create  a  civilisation  that,  at  last,  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  name  Christian.  The  hour  has 
struck.    The  Day  of  Deliverance  is  here. 
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4.— Seeing  that  our  strength  is  in  God  and  in  Hi 
working,  there  is  no  limit  to  our  expectations.  Th. 
mighty  empires  of  man,  the  resources  of  nuiteria 
wealth,  the  cunnitig  of  subtle  minds,  are  poworles; 
to  resist  the  omnipotent  Word  declaring,  "Let  then 
be  Light,  Liberty,  Love." 

The  specious  plea  that^certain  evils  are  inevitable 
that  certain  compromises  are  unavoidable,  tha 
"human  nature  being  what  it  is,"  we  must  couten 
ourselves  witJi  methods  otherwise  regrettable,  doe! 
not  deceive  us.  In  view  of  our  dependence  on  God 
we  are  independent  of  armies  and  navies,  polic( 
courts  and  prisons,  the  dishonesties  of  political  life 
the  falsehoods  of  the  Press,  the  advantages  o) 
wealth. 

No  institution  is  too  ancient  or  too  deeplj 
entrenched  to  be  overthrown.  Standing  amid  the 
glories  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon  and  jostled  bj 
the  thronging  crowds  of  his  worshippers,  we  pro- 
phecy that  to-morrow  not  one  stone  shall  be  left 
standing  upon  another,  and  the  place  whereon  it 
stood  shall  be  an  unvisited  solitude. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  to  create  a  Societj 
in  which  all  shall  labour  for  the  common  good, 
where  ownership  of  the  means  of  life  shal 
be  reckoned  a  sin  against  the  community,  and  where 
all  shall  share,  according  to  need,  the  resources  of 
nature  and  the  product  of  human  labour. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  to  abolish  all  that  ha!- 
made  the  nations  competitors  for  wealth  and  power, 
to  topple  down  the  pride  of  imperialism,  and  to  create 
a  world-community  in  which  each  race  shall  have  itn 
place,  and  in  serving  which  each  nation  shall  find 
its  own  life  nourished.  ' 

It  is  the  will  of  God  to  provide  all  the  means 
necessary  for  a  full  and  vigorous  life  for  all,  in 
which  the  entire  powers  of  our  humanity,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  shall  be  realised.  The  sordid- 
ness  and  ugliness  of  life  to-day  shall  become  as  a 
nightmare  of  the  past.  Secure  in  all  that  can  main- 
tain their  strength,  secure  in  the  affection  and  care 
of  their  fellows,  men  and  women  shall  go  to  their 
day's  labour,  their  Jiearts  unshadowed  by  any  fear 
of  disease,  or  poverty,  or  war,  or  of  one  another. 

God  wills  it,  and,  therefore,  with  human  faith 
responding,  it  ^all  come  to  pass,  not  in  some  far-off 
century,  but  NOW. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Europe  mustered  its 
forces  for  the  crusades,  the  cry  that  rallied  the 
peoples  to  the  banners  of  the  nations  engaged  was 
"Deus  Vult"— God  wills  it. 

The  Holy  Land  we  march  to  conquer  to-day  is 
the  sacred  feoil  of  the  whole  earth,  which  is  given 
for  the  joy  of  all  and  the  selfish  ownership  of  none. 
But  our  rallying  cry  is  the  same :  — 

DEUS  VULT 
GOD  WILLS  IT. 


Friday,  October  1st,  1920. 
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The  Forc-rui\i\ers. 


xVo  age  explains  itself.    The  meauing-  of  the  work 

\e  are  doing  to-day  will  be  understood  to-moiTow. 

\.t  present  we  are  but  laying  foundations  and  build- 

ng  walls,  the  purpose  of  which  is  hidden  from  us. 

Thus,  for  instance,  those  who  laboured  for  Free- 
lorn  of  Thought  in  the  last  century,  and  wrought  to 

jreak  down  the  barriers  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

.vere  ignorant  of  the  results  which  Freedom  would 

ichieve.    They  could  not  see  the  marvellous  revela- 

ious  of  Science.    They  did  not  know  that  Science 

.vould  become  the  hand-maid  of  Religion,  that  it 

i^ould  point  the  way  to  a  truer  social  order.  They 

lesired  Freedom  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  any 

aenefits  it  would  procure.  But  to-day  we  can  perceive 

that  they  were  but  links  in 

i  long  chain.    Their  work 

was  not  an  end  in  itself.  ♦ 

[ts  full  value  was  found  ♦ 

bnly  when  the  work  of   a  * 

later  generation  made  \ise  . 

of  it.  J 
To-day  all  our  thoughts  \ 

and    efforts    are    directed  ♦ 

towards  the  creation  of    a.  ♦ 

form  of  Society  which  shall  ♦ 

[replace   the  present  capi-  * 

jtalistic  system.  But  though  * 

that     seems     a     mighty  ^ 

achievement,  and  one  suffi-  | 

'cient  to  satisfy  us,  it  is  not  ♦ 

jthe  end ;  it  is  only  a  means  ♦ 

(to  something  greater.      Of  * 

I  that  "something  greater,"  ^ 

I  we  ai-e  probably  as  little  ^ 

I  aware  as  were  those  Roman  | 

i  soldiers    whose    conquests  | 

'created  an  Empire,  con-  ♦ 
scious  that  they  were  pre-  ♦ 
paring  the  way  for  the  ^ 
greater  conquests  of  the  * 
Son  of  Man.  I 
But  one  tiling  we  can  do  :  | 
we  can  refrain  from  claim-  i 
ing  to  put  the  final  touch  to  4- 
man's  long  labours.  .We 
can  echo  John  the  Baptist's  self-effacing  statement, 
"After  me  cometh  One,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. "  This  subordination  of 
self  to  the  Future,  this  taking  of  our  place  in  the 
co-operative  scheme  of  universal  history,  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  greatness.  Even  the  Commune,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  but  a  step.    The  Messiah  is  yet  to 

I  come.  It  requires  no  little  self-restraint  to  per- 
suade oneself  that  the  movements  of  one's  own  day 

'i  do  not  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  human  nature. 

.  It  is  so  easy,  in  our  enthusiasm,  to  believe  that,  if 

i  our  demands  were  granted,  we  should  immediately 
enter  upon  the  Golden  Age.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  to  say  is,  "I  am  not  He."  When  every- 
thing seems  coming  our  way,  and  ideals,  long  lab- 
oured for,  are  on  the  point  of  realisation,  it  is  difficult 
to  reserve  any  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 


We  are  not  entirely  witliout  guidance  us  to  the 
nature  of  the  edifice  tliat  shall  be  built  on  our 
foundations. 

The  reconstruction  of  .the  material  basis  of  Society 
must  liave  an  impoi-tant  effect  upon  human  char- 
acter. The  new  economic  and  industrial  environ- 
ment we  are  striving  to  build  up  will,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  create  a  new  race.  The  spiritual  re- 
sults of  tlie  economic  revolution  will  be  incalcula])le. 
A  type  of  liumanity  devoid  of  greed  and  free  from 
the  haunting  of  fear  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us, 
yet  it  will  svirely  emerge.  The  disappearance  of 
the  coarse  pleasures  which  are  iliow  the  natural  re- 
action against  our  degrading  labour  conditions,  will 

leave  room  for  a  spontane- 
^^^^^^-t^^t^^*^-^^  ous  gaiety  and  unforced 
I  playfulness  that  will  trans- 
I  form  life.  The  vast  in- 
^  crease  that  will  result  to 
^  the  stock  of  common  know- 
t  ledge  and  the  new  ayeniies 
I  that  will  be  opened  up  for 
f     the  democratic  enjoyment 

♦  of  the  best  art  will  make 
^  the  age  that  is  coming  one 
I  that  will  eclipse,  in  intellec- 
t  tual  brilliancy,  any  the 
I  world  has  ever  seen. 
I  Most  important  of  all,  the 
I  new  economic  society,  freed 
>  at  last  from  armies  and 
i  navies  and  penal  institu- 
I  tions,  organised  on  an  in- 
t  ternational  and  class-less 
i  basis,  will  find  its  point  of 
I  unity,  its  creative  centre, 
I      in  the  worship  of  the  Son  of 

♦  Man.  Is  it  too  much  to 
I  say  that,  in  building 
I  broadly  and  finnly  '  the 
t  economic  structure,  we  are 
I  laying  the  foundations  of 
I  the  Universal  Church, 
-f     which  shall  one  day  cover 

the  entire  field  of  human 
activities,  and  include  every  section  of  the  human 
race? 

How  much  better  we  shall  play  our  part  and  how 
much  easier  will  it  be  for  us  to  reverence  the 
greater  things  yet  to  be,  and  to  regard  our  own 
share  in  the  work  modestly,  if  we  consciously  look 
towards  this  Future!  Though  we  cannot  'claim  to 
be  more  than  forerunners  of  the  Age  of  the 
Messiah,  we  can  declare  that,  for  all  that  have  eyes 
to  see,  He  already  stands  in  our  midst.  "We  must 
decrease,  but  He  shall  increase." 


The  old  world  is  dying  around  us;  let  it  "also  die 
-  in  us. — General  Smuts. 

Philosophers  have  interpreted  the   world  diff'er- 
ently — our  task  is  to  change  it. — Karl  Marx. 


"THAT  GREAT  HEART." 


.1  Boy  was  born  at  BetJdehe)ii 

That  knew  the  haunts  of  Galilee; 
He  wandered  on  Mount  Lebanon 
And  learned  lo  love  each  forest  tree. 

But  I  was  born  at  Marlboroiiyh, 

And  love  the  homely  faces  there, 
And  for  all  other  men  besides 
'Tis  little  love  I  have  to  spare. 

I  sliould  not' mind  to  die  for  tJiein, 

My  own  dear  downs,  my  comrades  true; 
But  tJiat  great  heart  of  BeilLlehern 
He  died  for  men  he  never  knew. 

And  yet,  I  tliink,  at  GolgullLa, 

.Is  Jesus'  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 
They  saw  with  love  most  passionate 
The  village  street  at  Nazareth. 

— Young,  quoted  in  "  The  Challenge." 
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Bookland.     Gorky  on  Tolstoi. 


To  understaud  Goiky'«  impressioais  of  Tolstoi  one 
must  know  something  of  Gorki.  Both  Tolstoi  and 
Gorky  were  realists,  but  they  were  not  realists  in 
the  same  .sense.  Even  tlie  ''ideal"  was  "real"  in 
Tolstoi's  stories,  fo>-  he  found  it  in  children,  old  men. 
aiid  simple  peasant  folk,  and  had  thus  no  need  to 
create  characters  which  embodied  it.  Gorky  difJered 
from  Tolstoi  in  liis  conception  of  the  ideal.  Tliere 
were  many  things  in  Goiky's  writings  which  Tolstoi 
held  to  be  too  horiible  to  be  embodied  in  literature, 
while  Gorky  held  the  stories  of  Tolstoi  which  ex- 
emplified, the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  to  be  an 
expression  of  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  Kussian  char- 
acter. And  yet  Tolstoi's  influence  in  the  "West  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  advocacy  of  non-resistance.  Gorky 
was  impressed  by  the  enormous  energy,  the  aggres- 
sive spirit  in  AVestern  civilisation,  and  believed  that 
if  the  East  was  to  hold  its  own.  it  could  only  do  so 
by  adopting  Western  ideas  and  metliods. 

With  such  a  fundamental  difference  between 
th«m,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  Gorky  thinks 
of  Tolstoi.  And  although  this  book  of  remini- 
scences (Eeniiniscencos  of  Leo  IV.  Tolstoi.  By 
Maxim  GoJ'ky.  "JMie  llogaith  Press,  Ilichmond. 
70  pp.)  abounds  with  ciiticism  and  "unpopular"  im- 
pressions of  Tolstoi,  if  would  scarcely  be  possible 
for  one  di.stinguished  man  to  speak  more  hi«rhly  of 
^another  than  Gorky  does  of  his  great  contemporary. 
And  observe  the  unusually  striking  language  in 
which  tliis  appreciation  is  ex})ressed  ! 

"If  lie  were  a  fisti,  lie  '\<iuild  ciTtuiiily  swim  only  in  t\w 
'ocean,  never  comiuj^  to  the  n;nro\v  soas." 

"His  silenoe  is  impressive  like  that  of  a  ical  hermit  rlriveii 
out  from  tliis  world." 

"In  Yas.snaya  Polyai^a  ho  seiemed  to  nie  a  man  who  knew 
everyfliing  and  liad  nothing  more  to  learn— a  man  who  had 
settled  every  question."  i 

"With  (?iocl  he  has  yevV  suspicious  relations;  they  .son>etimes 
remind  me  of  the;  relation  «f  two  bears  m  one  den." 

■'  "Sometimes  lie  seems  to  be  conceited  and  intolerant,  like  a 
Volga  preacher,  and  this  is. terrible  in  a  man  who  is  the  sound 
ing-  bell  of  this  world." 

"There  is  sometliiiii,'  in  him  which  made  me  desire  to  cry 
aloud  to  everyone  :  'Look  whaj,  a  wonderful  man  is  living  on 
the  eai-th.'  " 

"I  am  not  an  oijihan  on  the  earth  as  lone;  aa  this  man  lives 
on  it."  • 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  loved  him  :  bul  dues  it  inatter, 
love  6f  him  or  hatred?" 

'     "To  lie  to  him,  even  out  of  pity,  "as  impossible —il  wuuld 
be  banal  to  pity  a  man  like  him.  ' 

-  ■  "The  man  is  ijodlike." 

"He  is  like  a  God.  .  .  .  nut  \eiy  u)aje.>itic.  but  pcihaps 
more  cunning  than  all  the  other  guLls." 

Gorky's  admiration  of  Tolstoi  begins  with  the 
latter 's  physical  characteristics,  "his  *vonderful 
hands — not  beautiful,  biit  knotted  with  swollen 
veins,  ^and  yet  fidl  of  a  singular  expressiveness  and 
the  power  of  crcativeness. "  "AVith  such  hands  one 
can  do  anything."  Then  his  eyes.  "I  remember 
his  keen  eyes — they  saw  -everything  through  and 
through."     "The  most  eloquent  eyes  I  have  ever 


seen.    In  his  two  eyes  Tolstoi  possessed  a  thousam 
eyes." 

Gorky's  interest  in  Tolstoi  was  Tolsfoi,  the  man 
body  and  «oul,  with  all  liis  passions,  physical  aw 
spiritual,  and  not  his  "teachings,"  the  doctrine: 
which  converted  men  into  "ToLstoian.s."  As  a  fact 
Gorky  could  neither  tolerate  Tolstoians  nor  i\a 
doctrines  which  produced  them,  telling  us  on  om 
occasion  that  he  gieatly  appreciated  the  fact  tlia 
Tolstoi  never  spoke  of  his  non-resistance  teaciiingf 
in  his  presence. 

But  Gorky  does  not  argue  this  question.  Hi 
simply  states  that  Tolstoi's  "passivism"  was  j 
yielding  to  a  fatal,  sluggish  element  in  the  Eussiai 
character,  antl  a  denial  of  the  more  virile  side  a 
Christ's  life  and  teaching.  Whatever  the  fai-ts  maj 
be  with  respect  to  the  Russian  character,  so  far  a: 
the  AVest  is  concerned  few  of  the  admirers  of  Tols-to 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  his  advocacy  of  non 
re^sistance  as  weakness,  after  what  has  occun-ed  Awx 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Western  civilisation  i 
fumbling  in  ruins  by  reason  of  that  veiy ^aggressive 
ness,  that  "con(iuering"  energy,  which  Gorky  seew 
to  tliink  is  the  great  lack  of  the  llussian  peopl* 
AVe  wonder  if  he  thinks  so  now ;  foi-  these  remim 
srences  were  written  before  the  vrixr'f 

Aiuch  space  is  taken  up  in  the.se  "not-es"  ivi-ti 
the  sex  question,.  Gorky  affirming  tliat  this  wa-a  * 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  ■Polstoi,  I: 
must  be  remembered  that  Tolstoi  was  'brought 
in  a  society  which  belieA'ed  in  the  "wild  oats"  theoij 
and  the  necessity  of  sexual  indulgence.  And  witj 
his  mind  thus  perverted,  and  possessing  strong  i>as, 
.sious.  Tolstoi  had  in  later  life  a  tei-rible  battle  ^ 
fight,  and  pa.sijed  through  the  fieiy  furnace  i-t  eM^i 
a  man  did.  He  never  foi'got  it,  and  'believed  to 
last  that  life's  greatest  tragedies  had  their  origM 
in  the  sex  passion. 

■Probablv  manv  will  disagree  with  Gorki  's  co«  " 
tention  that  Tolstoi's  "flight"  was  the  outcome  n 
a  desire  to  suffer  in  order  to  "compel"  peoph 
accept  his  non-resistance  teaching,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  it  as  a  final  attempt  to  free  -his  80n' 
from  the  bondage  of  circumstance. 

AVhen  Gorky,  protesting  against  the  conversieni 
of  Tolstoi  into'^  a  saint,  cries :  "I  do  not  want  to  set 
Tolstoi  a  saint :  let  him  remain  a  .sinner  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  all-sinful  world."  most  of  us  will  agret 
with  him. 

The  following  noble  passage  may  be  said  to  suuJ 
up  Gorky  ',s  impressions  of  Tolstoi :  — 

The  old  magician  stands  before  me,  alien  to  all,  a  solitary 
traveller  through  all  the  deseit.s  of  thought  in  search  of  ^ 
all-embracing  truth  which  he  has  not  found— I  look  at  him 
and.  although  I  feel  sorrow  for  the  hiss,  I  feel  pride  at  having 
seen  the  man,  and  that  pride  alleviates  my  ^paiii  and  grief." 

IS'eveitlieless.  this  book,  full  of  crisi)  expression 
and  challenging  thought,  is  scarcely  fitted  to  those 
not  familiar  with  Tolstoi's  writings. 

AV.W. 


THE  CaUSADliR. 


Poster 
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The  "Ci-usad^r"  Commissioner  had  an  appropriate 
mse  of  awe  as  he  stepped  inside  the  London 
[useuni.  The  magnificent  entrance  liall  of  Lau- 
jster  House,  with  its  fine  marble  pillars  and  stair- 
ays,  treated  a  feeling  of  subdued  expectation.  lie 
ished  "to  see  the  war  posters,  please,"  and  being 
Lrected,  climbed  the  stairs  to— the  top  of  the  house. 

what  a  fall  was  there!  He  would  have  fled, 
ut  the  "Crusader"  expected  him  to  do  his  duty, 
[eroically  taking  out  his  book,  he  began  to  take 
ot«s.  The  old  fears  came  over  him.  He  was 
•atched;  he  could  feel  it. 

Cautiously  turning  his  head,  he  saw — a  wouuiii 
oliceman!  It  was  only  a  war-time  dummy,  but 
te  scarecrow  unnerved  him.-  Still,  duty  called, 
lonnd  the  room  there  were  other  dummies  of  cos- 
alnes  worn  during  the  war.  On  the  lower  part  of 
ae  walls,  and  on  the  "line"  were  sketches  and 
hotographs  ;  over  them,  fittingly  "skied,"  were  our 
Id  friends,  the  war  posters. 

Ghosts  of  the  past.  Hideous  nightmares.  How 
bey  haunt  us!  Listen:  "Boys,  come  over  here; 
on 're  wanted."  0  God!  how  I  rue.  Wanted, 
•anted,  but — they  never  came  back.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ure  of  a  Boy  Scout :  "Everyone  should  do  his  bit.  " 
•ome  of  them  are  proud  of  their  bit ;  otliers  are  in 

  ..."    "Don't  lag!    Follow  your  flag." 

5iow  they  followed !  Brave  lads !  Britain  is  so 
Toud  of  them.  But  would  they  have  followed  if 
bey  had  known  what  we  do  now  ?  Here  is  a  picture 
i  the  flag,  undei*  it  soldiers  at  their  guns,  lied  Cross 
nwses  and  munition  workers  :  "Are  YOU  in  this?" 
iTes !  how  soon  the  women  were  dragged  into  it ! 
Jut  the  next  is  an  even  steeper  descent,  an  appeal 
-"Women  of  Britain,  say  GO." — And  the  women 
aid  it.    ...  . 

"Lord  'Kitchener  s>ays :  Men,  materials,  money 
*iSb  the  immediate  necessities.  Does  the  call  of  duty 
ind  no  response  in  you,  until  reinforced — let  us 
ather  sav  vsuperseded — by  the  call  of  compukion?" 

•"Enlist  to-day."    .  . 

"We  are  reading  a  poster  history  of  the  great  war. 
iliKtarj-  diplomacy  foreshadowing  conscription. 
The  next  chapter  begins  :  "Men  of  Britain,  will  you 
itand  this?"  Underneath  is  a  picture  of  a  ruined 
>carborough  house,  with  a  list  of  the  horrors  of  the 
jombardment. 

"Enlist  NOW."  Note  the  change  in  the  slogan, 
rem  "Enlist  to-day"  to  "Enlist  NOW."  There  is 
I  stem  insistence  about  it.  "NOW."  .  .  .  We 
ire  in  it !  Throw  your  (jualms  overboard.  Meet 
levihy  with  devilry.  "NOW." 

"NOW"  is  the  accepted  time;  "NOW"  is  the 
lay  of  damnation  !  ,  .  .  Then  follows  a  picture 
fi  the  sinking  Lusitaniii.  "Take  up  the  Sword  of 
Tustice."  It  sounds  better  than  vengeance  ;  and  the 
«var  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  ... 

"Single  men !  Last  days  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment." The  sands  are  running  out.  Then  a 
prAetic  picture  of  a  mother,  homely,  comely  and 
sireet,  saying  to  her  son,  "Go!  it's  your  duty,  lad; 
join  to-day."  .  .  .  And  he  went.  To  what? 
"Join  the  brave  throng  that  goes  marching  along" 


—a  string  of  cheeiy  Tommies.  AVhat  were  they 
marching  along  for?  The  next  poster  exp  ains : 
"The  Empire  needs  meu."  It  must  not  collapse; 
and  the  Empire  builders   require    human  cement. 

Here  he  is  at  tast,  the  good  old  British 
Lion.  He  always  rouses  us.  We  don't  exactly 
know  why,  but  that  doesn't  matter  .  • 
"Helped  bv  the  young  lions.  (!..■  oM  Uon  defies  his 
toes."  Poor  old  British  Li(  n  !  Thou  hast  a  lot  to 
answer  for.  But  thou  art  Bulish,  so  thou  hast  a 
right  to  defy  and  devour.    •    •    •  ,  i  ,  n>o 

The  musings  of  the  C.C.  were  interrupted  by  the 
kindlv  voice  of  the  attendant:  "There's  some  more 
in  the  other  room,  sir!"  Not  wLshmg  to  damp  the 
attendant's  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps  from  reasons 
of  discretion,  he  succumbed  to  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere of  camouflage,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  was 
enjoying  himself. 

As  he  turned  into  the  other  room  he  was  trans- 
fixed There  was  his  old  friend,  "Why  aren  t  \  OU 
in  khaki?"  O,  that  YOU.  There  it  ^;a« /"i^  ^he 
big  circle,  glaring  at  him.  The  searchlight  had  got 
him.  He  must  dodge  it.  Military  aid  was  at  hand. 
Neariv  next  door,  under  the  picture  of  a  boy  m 
khaki",  was  this  legend— "Make  us  as  proud  of  you 
as  we  are  of  him." 

The  C.C.  breathed  again.  He  knew  that  a  ^grate- 
ful country  was  as  proud  of  him  as  the  boy  m  khaki, 
and  he  felt  a  sort  of  uneasy  comfort  m  the  fact. 
Still  another  khaki  figure  with  another  legend— 
"He's  happy  and  satisfied;  are  yon?  ilie  U.l^. 
felt  he  would  be  when  he  was  out  of  that  room,  but 
he  had  his  "doots"  about  that  boy  m  khaki,  who, 
it  was  rumoured,  had  taken  to  "grousing'  —the  base 
ingratitude  of  the  man!  .  .  •  "It  s  our  flag 
Fight  for  it.  Work  for  it."  He  had  done  so.  And 
now,  what  is  left  of  him,  goes  to  Trafalgar  Square 
and  sings  "For  that  flag  we'll  live  and  die.  But 
the  colour  of  it  is  red  ;  and  there  are  ugly  hints  that 
what  he  has  learned  on  one  field  he  may  use  on  an- 
otfier.  .  .  •  "To  the  women  of  Britain:  Some 
of  your  men-folk  ar&  hanging  back  on  your  account. 
Won't  von  prove  your  love  for  your  country  by  per- 
suading them  to  go?"  And  they  persuaded  them. 
.  Let  the  curtain  drop  on  the  tragedy.  .  . 
"Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go 
at  once."    So  ran  the  poster.    The  C.C.  went.  .  .  . 

A  few  hours  before  a  friend  had  been  telling  him 
of  another  "museum"  that  is  not  open  to  the  public. 
Off  a  quiet  square  in  the  heart  of  London  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  finished  products  of  the  great  war 
Actual  flesh,  bone,  brain  and  nerve,  preserved  p  all 
their  ghastly  and  hideous  distortions.  A  veritable 
chamber  of  unprintable  horrors.  ... 

As  wisdom  increases  with  knowledge,  the  question 
will  be  not  "What  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War? 
but  "What  did  you  do  to  STOP  the  Great  War?" 

"There  are  three  types  of  men — 
Those  who  hear  the  call  and  obey. 
Those  who  delay, 
And— THE  OTHERS." 

(See  poster).  The  ranks  of  "the  others'"  are  filling 
up.    And  the  "war  to  end  war"  is  yet  to  begin. 


i^he  crusader. 


Fiiduy,  October  ist,  4M 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION  ('ONTINI;EI).-,VVc  havo  -I'esulvfd  lu 
cany  on  our  oj)cii  air  work  for  aiiotiior  forlniKiit,  al  the  cud  i  t 
which  time,  Oct.  18  24  inclusive,  there  will  he  a  week's  mission 
at  Marble  Arch.  The  following  raeeting.s  are  arranged  :  J'lll- 
DAY,  l.st  :— 6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  Oliddon;  7.50,  Leyton 
.stone,  outside  (J.K.R.  Station  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  li'rank 
Fincbani,  \'iolet  Mortimer;  8,  Waltham.stow,  Hoe  St.  :  C.  Paul 
Uliddoii,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorenseli  f  8.30,  Walthamstow,  Church 
Hill  :  Allied  Cordell.  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY,  3rd  :— 
Noon,  Leytonstone,  'J'he  Green  iMan  :  ('.  I'aul  Gliddon;  3.30, 
Hampstead  Heath,  Jack  Straw's  Castle  :  Marjory  I3onar  E. 
Oakes.  MONDAY.  4th  :--7.30,  Leytonstone,  t;.E.R.  Station  : 
H.  W.  thcen,  Muriel  Lester,  Violet  Mortimer;  7.30,  Tooting, 
The  Mitre  :  C.  Paul  tiliddon,  C.  H.  OfFIey.  TUHSDAY.  5lh  :— 
6.30,  Marble  Arch:  Alfred  Cordell;  8,  '  Forest  Gate,  "  (J.E.  H. 
Station  :  VV.  H.  Hancock,  Muri,el  Le.ster ;  8,  Clapton,  Kenniugliall 
Road  :  C.  Paul  (Jliddon,  E.  Oakes.  WEDNESDAY,  6tli  8, 
Catford,  near  Town  Hail  :  Horace  Fuller,  C.  Paul  Gliddon' 
THHRSDAY,  7th  6.30.  .Maible  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham; 
8,  Kentish  Town,  eoiner  of  Leighton  Road  :  JNIarjory  Ronar  .).' 
B.  Lief.  FRIDAY,  8th  6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon; 
8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Li(m  Sq  nare.  W.t'.l. 


AN    OFFER    OF  SPEAKERS. 

Dear  Sii', — It  might  be  of  .some  interest  to  those  responsilde 
for  obtaining  speakers  for  Adidt  Schools,  Brotherhoods,  Debating 
Societies,  etc.,  to  km)w  that  there  is  a  small  group  of  people  con- 
nected with  the  Fellowskip  of  Reconciliation  who  are  keenly 
anxious  to  lay  before  suclr  organisations  the  very  radical  inter- 
national and  social  implications  they  believe  to  be  involved  in 
the  Christian  Faith.  The.se  speakers  do  not  pretend  that  their 
views  are  likely  to-  prove  particularly  popular,  they  would  only 
very  humbly  suggest  they  may  be  entitled  to  some  consideratioii. 
If,  therefore,  your  own  Society  would  care  to  invite  one  of  them 
to  give  an  address,  or  even  to  arrange  a  debate,  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  try  to  serve  in. any  way  jxjssible. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  that  we  are  making  this  move  as 
a  result  of  the  rather  e.xtraordinary  success  of  considerably  over 
a  hundred  open-air  meetings  held  this  summer.  We  have  at 
these  meetings  been  told  to  put  our  case  before  the  members  of 
the  Churches  from  which  we  come.  It  is' in  the  hope  you  may 
find  us  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  that  we  now  write  to  you. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  speakers'  fees. — Yours  eincerely, 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON. 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
Sept.  18,  1920. 


CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWSHIP 

INTRODUCTIONS. 

Please  help  us  to  welcome  the  following  : — 

5443  (Leamington)  who  is  anxious  to  link  up  with  people  who 
are  prepared  to  do  the  rough  pioneer  work  of  forming  a  com- 
munal settlement  in  S.  Wales;  also  to  write  to  those  in  co- 
operative and  communal  experiments. 

5441  (near  JMaidstone).  who  has  lived  in  the  country  all  her 
life,  and  is  anxious  to  meet  friends  who  will  broaden  her  out- 
look on  life,  and  whom  she  can  help  and  encourage.  She  is  a 
student  of  art  and  literature  and  much  intere.sted  in  people, 
old  and  young. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  NEW  MEMBERS. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  annual  sub- 
scriptions :— P.M. A.  (Hyderabad  Sind,  Is.  6d.);  L.E.  (Rajnagar, 
India,  5s.);  W.H.S.(  Edinburgh,  2s.) ;  W.M.D,  (Brynmawr,  2s.); 
L.P.  (Sunderland,  3s.);  J.A.D.  (Finchlev.  2s.  6d.);  G.V.K.R. 
(Bombay,  6s.  6d.);  L.L.  (jMansfield,  2s.);  W.G.T.  (Paignton,  2s.). 
And  the  following  donations  :— L.E.  (Rajnagar,  10s.) ;  W.F.L. 
(Mansfield,  6s.);  H.K.  (Manor  Park,  Is.). 

We  welcome  the  following  new  members  : — i\LP.B.  (nr.  Maid- 
stone, 5441,  2s.  6d.);  J.H.D.  (Leamington.  5443,  Is.  6d.). 

THE    FELLOWSHIP  PAGE. 

Four  pages  dealing  with  C.C.F.  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
October  number  of  "Brotherhood"  (2s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free,  single  copies  2d.,  by  post  2|d.),  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Fellowship  Organiser,  53,  Southern  Road,  Basingstoks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FORCE  OF  THINGS. 

From  a  letter  signed  M.F.C.H.  regarding  the  recent  "Call 
Christians"  we  (piote  the  following  : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  signatories  of  "A  Call  to  Christians"  are  i 
questionably  l  ight  in  their  statement^  that  "the  processes  of  t 
and  blockade  are  a  denial  of  our  Christianity  and  a  compli 
barrier  to  the  cstablislinient  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earti 
And  yiCt  the  Crusadeis,  who  so  heroically  supported  the  adve 
opinion  can  hardly  be  dt-nied  the  quality  of  Christians.  The  f; 
is  that  siiu  c^  their  time  repeated  and  ))aiiiful  experiences — c 
miiiating  in  the  World  VVai' — have  taught  us  that  "the  ])roces 
of  war  and  blockade  are  a  denial  of  our  humanity  and  a  co 
l)let<;  barrier  to  human  progress  on  earth."  So  much  so  that 
is  Labour  which  recently  took  most  effective  steps  to  render  v 
im])ossible  in  practice.  Does  it  follow  that  to  be  a  ('liristian 
.of  no  use?  Far  from  it;  it  is  to  be  able  to  understand  mi 
fully  the  Force  of  Things — a  very  different  matter  than  to  I 
and  force  things — and  to  help  it  occasionally  with  intelligei 
and  joy.  Is  that  nothing?  In  fact  what  obviously  differential 
Christ  from  the  Doctors — an  irreconcilable  difference  as  pro 
by  the  event — was  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  trained  his  c 
power  of  observation  and  relied  on  it.  Had  actually  Christis 
the  same  intelligent  courage  they  would  be  the  first  to  und 
stand  the  sense  of  events  and  help  others  to  enjoy  their  f 
possibilities.  For  instance  the  "Call  to  Christians"  is  alludi 
to  the  "fal.se  value"  so  far  accorded  to  "nationaliky  " 
Christians  dared  to  observe  what  is  now  going  on  under  1 
natural  pressure  of  circum-stances  in  those  young  States  .m 
emerging  from  the  European  chaos  they  would  see  how  spiriti 
unity  is  getting  prepared  by  God  himself.  ... 


OPENING  CONFERENCE,  Brotherh<Kxl  Church,  Southgi 
Road,  October  3id,  at  3.30.  A.  Fenner  Brockway,  "The  Ro 
to  Revolution." 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on  t, 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  Hous.e,  136  Bishopsga 
E.G.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4th  to  N< 
8th  inclusive.    Speaker  :  Oct.  4th,  C.  Roden  Buxton 


LEYTONSTONE,  Burghlev  Hall.  High  Road.  Service  on  SU 
DAY,  3rd,  at  6.30,  conducted  by  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Addn 
at  7  p  nv.  Subject  :  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  JESUS  (1)  T 
Church. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  To^ 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Mi 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


Robert  A.  and  Mary  Sheldon  need  someone  keen  on  runoH 
simple  house  with  minimum  of  labour  and  ready  to  lo: 
Betty  (7J)  and  Norah  (5^).— 727  Chester  Road,  ErdingJpi 
Birmingham.  ... 


WHAT  LABOUR  THINKS. 

DINNER-HOUR  ADDRESSES  on  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Questions  on  Fridays  at  1-25  p.m.  at  St  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields  Church,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.2. 

Oct.  8th.— "The  Education  of  a  WoRKiffG  Man," 

Mr,  William  Strang. 
Oct.  15th.— "The  Christian  Solution  of  the  Present  ,  . 

Social  Unrest."   Mr.  Fred  Hughes. 
Oct.  22nd.— "The  Menace  of  Unemployment." 

Mr.  E.  Williams. 
Oct.  29th.— "The  Problem  of  Nationalisation." 

Mr.  Edward  Whitlock. 

ALL  ARI5  INVITED. 
ParUcidars  from  the  Leagne  of  Faith  and  Labour,      ^ ' 

11  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancer)/  Lane,  E.G. 4. 
Funds  are  Urgently  Needed  to  carry  on  this  and  other  work.  .' 


daV.  October  1st,  1920. 
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Parasites  and  Producers. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 


]\ery  person  (prince  or  pauper)  conies  into  tlie 
nld  a  naked,  helpless  infant. 

ivery  'person  (prince  or  pauper)  needs  food, 
ijthing,  and  shelter. 

N  ature  has  provided  plentj^  for  all  ;  hut  her  pro- 
nions  need  preparation  for  man's  use. 

f  ivery  person  (prince  or  pauper)  sboukl  therefore 
'p  in  that  preparation,  because — 

5very  person  (prince  or  pauper)  who  does  not  do 
causes  other  persons  to  do  more  than  their  share. 

['here  are,  in  every  community,  a  certain  number 
persons  who  are  unable  to  do  their  share,  on 
>iount  of  age  or  infirmity;  there  are  also  a  certain 
inber  whose  services  are  required  by  the  com- 
iinity  in  other  directions  than  in  production  and 
iparation  of  the  necessities  of  life ;  these  must,  of 
Ijirse,  be  provided  for  bj'-  the  others.  This  pro- 
pion,  necessarily,  entails  extra  labour  upon  those 
io  do  produce  or  prepare,  but,  seeing  equivalent 
Mvice  is  rendered,  it  is  not  grudged. 
3ut  when  persons  (prince  or  pauper),  from  arro- 


gance or  pride  or  laziness,  refuse  to  "do  tlieir  bit" 
in  production  or  preparation,  they  are  parasites,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

Nature  has  also  provided  sufficient  room  on  the 
earth  for  all.  There  is  no  need  for  human  beings 
to  be  crowded  into  barracks  or  tenements,  slums, 
or  hovels.  The  whole  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
is  intended  by  nature  for  man's  use  atid  welfare. 
No  man  has  any  inherent  right  to  more  than  his 
fair  proportion  of  the  earth  or  anything  tliat  it  con- 
tains. When  any  person  (prince  or  pairiier)- claims 
or  takes  to  himself  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
things  that  nature  has  provided,  he  is  not  only  a 
parasite,  but  a  robber,  and  should  be  treated  as  such, 
for  he  is  depriving  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  their 
fair  share  of  what  God  intended  they  should  enjoy. 

Are  YOU  a  proflueer  and  preparer,  or  a  parasite  ? 

R.B.M. 

[The  writer  says  that  he  who  takes  more  than  his 
share  is  to  be  treated  as  a  robber.  The  question  still 
remains  as  to  how  the  "robber"  is  to  be  treated  in 
a  Christian  Community? — Ed.] 


Death  the  Putter-on. 


By  T.  a.  ELWELL. 


Che   bishop   felt    a   thumb-prod   on   his  right 
:  iiilder.      He  turned  round  eagerly,  for  he  felt 
,  although  wedged  in  by  an  immense  crowd. 
What's  the  name  of  tl|e  firm,  mate?"  said  the 
uner  of  the  thumb. 
|;''Firm?"  said  the  bishop. 
'Yes,  or  Jhe  name  of  the  putter-on.    Not  tfPat  it 
IS  much,  for  I  don't  reckon   I   sliall   get  a 

.'Sir,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  think  you  are  showing 
line  levity  on  such  an  awful  occasion." 
'It  is  awful,"  agreed  the  first  speaker,  who  was 
•  owner  of  an  expression  that  Zeno  would  have 
fied.  "T  knew  there  was  a  pile  of  men  walking 
mt,  but  I  never  saw  a  stfind  like  this  befnrft^.  You 
uld  think  all  the  woidd  was  here." 
'It  is,"  assented  the  bishop. 

'Hp  will  have  a  lot  of  his  regular  men  on,"  said 
.  ■  man,  "but  never  mind,  if  we  have  no  luck  here 
n  can  try  somewliere  else." 

The  bishop  shuddered.  "Are  you  not  afraid?" 
1  said. 

'Afraid  of  what?"  said  the  man,  and  then: 
'  iook  here,  mate!  I  have  been  doing  this  for  the 
bt  forty  years.  Gro  where  I  think  I  will  get  a  job. 
f  tter-on  picks  a  few  men.  One  of  them  in  front 
5  me,  one  from  behind  me.  Then  he  says,  'That's 
I  this  morning.'  Run  round  to  some  other  stand. 
I  chaps  get  ])ickpd.    If  not,  go  liome  and  try  again 


at  one  o'clock.  Don't  jump  for  joy  if  I  get  a  job, 
don't  get  too  miserable  if  I  fail.    What's  the  use?" 

"What  did  you — er — do  you  work  at?"  asked  the 
bishop. 

"I  am  a  dock  labourer,"  said  the  man. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  what  is  taking-  place  here?" 
questioned  the  bishop.  The  man  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow, 

"No!"  he  replied.  "I  was  working  at  one  of 
Budgee's  boats,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  remem- 
ber a  fall  breaking,  and  I  think  I  ran  to  push  one 
of  my  mates  from  finder  a  lieavy  case  that  was  fall- 
ing down  the  hatch.  I  don't  remember  going  home, 
or  anything  else,  till  I  found  myself  liere.'^ 
*  *  *  «- 

"Something  moving,"  said  the  maiff 

A  rustte  as  of  wind  over  ripe  barley  swept  throug'h 

the  assemliily.    The  bishop  was  trembling. 

"Cheer  up,  mate!"  said  the  man.     "If  I  get  a 

job  here,  and  you  don't,  I  will  put  in  a  word  for 

vou ;  and  if  I  get  a  bob  sub.  you  can  haA^e  sixpence 

of  it." 

"Thanks,  m-m-mate,"  said  the  bishop. 

A  voice,  clear  and  piercing  as  the  stars  on  a  frosty 
night,  but  as  sweet  and  thrilling  as  the  throstle's 
song,  called  "John  Collins." 

"Here,"  cried  the  man,  as  he  elbowed  and 
shouldered  his  wav  through  the  throng. — "Dailv 
Herald.'-'  '  •       .  ' 
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COMMON  ACTION  FOR  INTERNATrONALISM.        CBUSA0E9  €INTB?S  OF  ACTION. 


A  keen  aiifl  critical  audience  attended  the  lectnre  arranged 
by  the  I.L.P.  at  the  Kingsway  Hall,  on  Friday,  given  by  Jean 
I<onguet,  Charles  Roden  Buxton  being  in  the  chair. 

The  burden  of  tliii  lecturer's  opening  remarks  was  that  it  is 
not  the  declaration  ■  of  common  principles,  but  common  action 
which  the  world  needs  to-day. 

He  reminded  us  of  a  meeting  in  the  same  hall  before  the  war, 
when  Jaures  and  Anatulc  France,  Keir  Hardie,  and  others  were 
present,  and  in  lucid  rctiuspect  he  recalled  the  efforts  of  Jaures 
on  behalf  of  solidarity  of  the  peoples,  it  waa  Jaures  W'ho,  for 
seeing  the  ' 'inevitable"  war,  declared  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  vote  and  to  pass,  resolutions.  , 

At  Basle,  Jaures  pleaded  passionately  against  war.  "I  weep," 
ho  said,  "for  the  victims  of  Capitalism  in  the  Balkans,  1  weep 
for  those  who  will  die  in  the  coming  war." 

Longuet  insisted  that  there  had  been  slackness,  too  rare 
meetings  and  too  mild  an  attitude  amongst  Sociali.sts  before  the 
war.  Resolutions  were  nut  enough.  Speechea  in  Parliament 
were  not  enough.  A  general  strike  of  all  workers  was  needed. 
When  war  broke  out,  the  Majority  parties  in  Belgium,  Franc,e 
and  Great  Britain  opposed  a  meeting  of  the  International,  and 
Germany  for  another  reason  also  opposed.  "There  w^as  a  common 
sacrifice'  of  Internationalism  on  the   altar  of  Jingoism." 

It  is  common  to  us  JiJl,  urged  the  speaker,  to  make  blundera, 
but  what  is  bad  is  for  us  to  go  on  making  them. 

Jean  Longuet  declared  emphatically  against  the  "monatroue 
pseace"  and  that  only  a  peace  of  the  peoples  was  of  any  value. 

It  wa.'*  clear  that  the  audience  was  severely  critical  on  the 
question  of  the  "Third"  Int^-rnatipnal,"  and  the  Russian 
manifesto,  but  while  supporting  the  Russian  Revolution  and  its 
methods,  the  lecturer  t<n)k  the  position  that  while  we  must 
support  Russia  against  the  plots  of  the  bureaucrats,  some  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Soviet  Government  depended 
could  not  apply  in  the  West.  He  was  not  necessarily  out 
against  physical  violence,  but  he  believed  that  Russia  was  too 
isolated  to-day  to  understand  clearly  the  true  International 
position.  Theie  was  no  bitterness  in  his  mind  against  her,  and 
he  considered  that  eventually  the  International  must  be  built 
round  Moscow,  but  it  must  be  an  "International  International, 
not  a  Russian  International." 

The  whole  survey  was  illuminating,  and  my  mind  throughout 
was  forced  into  drawing  a  moral  regarding  "Christian"  slack- 
ness, disunity,  and  want  of  effetcive  "action."  T.W.W. 


The 


The  British  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Britissh  Girl  Scout*'  Associa 
tion  has  kindly  sent  us  papers  which  show  a  laudable  desire  to 
keep  out  of  the  B.B.S.  all  rifle  practice  and  military  training. 
At  the  same  time  the  Movement  stands  for  "Defence  not 
Defiance,  and  for  "giving  a  boy  a  proper  training  (ordinary  and 
physical  drill,  signalling,  first  aid,  etc.)  which  fits  him  to  be  of 
service  when  he  is  grown  up,  should  the  Empire  need  him,  and 
many  officers  and  senior  scouts  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace;  it  stands  firm  by  the  principles 
our  brave  men  have  fought  and  died  for,  and  for  »11  thut  th* 
League  of  Nations  means." 

We  would  heartily  welcome  the  anti-militarist  spirit  ef  tb*-, 
B.B.S. ,  but  we  are  compelled  to  see  within  it  exactly  tiat 
dangerous  and  anti-Christian  principle  of  the  right  of  self-deleBea 
at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  another,  that  keeps  tko  auSering  natiMis 
still  in  the  bogland  of  militarism.  The  movement  is  supported 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  and 
wa  could  wish  that  they  could  come  right  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Swordless  Christ,  and  lead  our  Vt —d  ■:  \rU  to  an  even  higher 
adventure  than  to  k^'i  fot  tl\eir  countKy,  Why  not  ;h?  BfctheP- 
hood  B«y  ScQut"  ? 


BIBKIKOHAM— 

Mre.   J.   H.   Dearse,  332  Moat   Road.,  VVarley,  Lands] 
Birmingham. 

BRITON  FERRY— 

Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesmond  Hous«,  Wat^B  St.,  Bi'tt«i|  Vw* 
Glam. 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Par^  Rd..,  Nelbertop,  Nr.  Du^^ey. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hampton  St.,  Nethertop,  Nr.  Dudley. 

DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensherry  Street,  Dumtvie* 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barcljiy  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  H.,  Gk^^jor 
HEREFORD— 

Mr.  Edmund  .lones,  St.  Omer,  Whit#lioi"8e  St.,  Hwffford. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester, 

LONDON— 

i\[r.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford.  E.  15. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  16. 

Mm  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratfor^.  E.15. 

Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthara^tow,  17. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  I7. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Sorenson,  31  Palmenston  Road,  Waithamstow.  B.X 

NELSON— 

Mr.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson,  Lance. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  N«r 

castleon-Tyne. 

HEWEORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Maa, 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Letter,  Fore^it  Mou»t,  Pforith,  QHliab^fil^ittd. 

READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  lUftding. 

SOUNTHORFE— 

:\lr.   C.   AUcock,   Rose  Cottage,  Aahby  84.,  QW  BnHilr' 

Scunthorpe,-  Lines. 


Tliefte  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  e^^plained,  y 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notK 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  ae  oce< 
sion  may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  (^pies  for  spM^i' 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  (iistrictn  not  y« 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  froin  le^dei'g  who  wi 
act  as  our  agents  in  theii.>  own  localities. 

Thus  Frederic  Harbison  on  the  New  Eia  in  the  "Fortniglui 

Review"  : — 

A  portentous  sijfx^  of  tlve  New  World  in  which  we  live  ia  th 
suddenneiis  with  which  rooted  ideas  are  abandoned  and  dominsr 
changes  are  made.  Ricformg  that  have  been  fought  ovei-  fc 
generations  pass  almost  by  conaent.  Th»  franchii©  is  doubW 
women  ha-ve  votes  and  ev«n  exceed  the  m^l«»  voters;  Home  8«J 
ie  ea,rri.ed  by  Unionist  majorities  against  the  Liberals;  Lj^u 
becomes  the  New  Ridi,  and  the  Ipwei'  ]\liddle  Clage  whpw  nx^ 
ineomeg  are  now  sinking  iucomes,  become  the  New ,  Pool 
Bishops  and  Deans  invite  Nonconfor^nieta  to  their  pathed«lllJ« 
The  Minister  of  Education  welcomes  dfnomjn^tiQnjdim  t 
public  schools.  The  House  of  Lords  leads  the  way  in  Divorce 
Sociali.sm  is  advocated  in  academic,  literary  anij  aristocrat! 
quarters.  The  biggest  Empire  on  earth  is  tiansformed  into  th 
milUnniuin  of  L^b^aif.  And  th»  bigg«at  repn|[)li«  an  ttrth'|()e 
").Uy"  aii^d  rftirea  from  the  worjd, 
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RECONCILIATION  WITH  IRELAilD, 

the  Farringdon  Street  ^lemnrial  Hall  was  filled  with  an  en 
lusiaatic  audience  on  Fiidav  evenint;  last.  The  meeting  was 
ille^l  by  the  F.O.R.  to  promote  Reconciliation  with  Ireland, 
•r.  Hodgkiji,  who  presided,  read  letters  of  sympathetic  apology 
"om  Dr.  Meyer,  Robert  Smillie  and  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
f  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Wiss  INlaude  Royden,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  moved  the  rcsolii- 
on,  "That  this' meeting  of  British  citizens  calls  upon  the 
ovemment  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  grant  full  self-deter- 
lination  to  the  Irish  people,  and  also  calls  upon  their  Irish 
■lends  to  respond  by  giving  up  methods  of  violence  and  trust 
holly  to  reason  and  goodwill." 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  of  Dublin,  felt  it  a  privilege  to  speak 
■om  the  Irish  point  of  view,  for  however  strong  the  hatred  of 
Ingland  might  be  there  was  not  hatred  of  Englishmen.  Some 
f  Ireland's  best  friends  were  amongst  the  soldiers  and  no  conn- 
■y  with  any  respect  for  itself  would  ask  them  to  do  their  work, 
astancing  several  cases  of  order  being  maintained  by  Republican 
olice,  he  said  it  was  not  so  much  the  granting  as  the  recog- 
ising  of  self-determination  that  was  needed."  Violence  was  not  a 
art  "of  Republican  policy.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
a  not  want  bitterness. 

Mr.  F.  Pethick  Lawrence,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
was  essential  we  should  have  imagination  and  attempt  to 
nderstand  one  another.    The  peoples  of  the  world  are  one  and 
lust  live  out  their  lives  in  their  own  way.     Th,ev  cannot  be 
jerced  into  submission. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  John  Baptist  Reeves,  O.P.,  in  the  picturesque 
»»b  of  a  Dominican  Friar,  supported.  In  opening,  he  made  the 
ery  raodest  claim' that  every  Catholic  is  entitled  to  hold  what- 
vei"  political  opinions  he  chooses  and  entirely  free  to  belong  to 
hfttever  nationality  God  has  placed  him  in  !  He  had  no  wisli 
J  see  the  typical  Engli.^hman  converted  into  a  typical  Irishman 
nd  vice  vei-sa.  In  a  plea  for  tolerance  he  said  we  must  recog 
ise  tlie  difference  was  a  religious  one,  and  be  prepared  to  hjok 
jP  reconciliation  some  other  way.  If  we  had  seen  the  Irish 
eesantry  at  prayers  in  the  mid.<t  of  their  calamity,  we  would 
ave  been  moved  to  tears.  INIost  Irishmen  think  tliat  military 
lethods  are  intended  ity  provoke.  They  don't^  know-  of  your 
oodwill,  if  they  did,  they'd  begin  to  hope.  The  problem  could 
nW  be  solved  by  reasonableness,  good  will  and  Christian 
aethods. 

The  carrying  of  the  resolution,  with  about  two  dissentients, 
'rought  a  highly  successful  gathering-  to  a  close. 


iONFERENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FRIENDS. 

Tlitt  conference  of  Catholic  Friends,  which  was  to  have  taken 
I^e  at  Whitby  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  was  unavoidably 
lostponed,  took  place  on  Thursday.  September  23,  in  St.  John's 
Schoolroom,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

The  half-hour  from  seven  to  half-past  was  spent  in  silent 
■raygr  and  meditation  in  St.  John's  Church,  and  the  conference 
tself  assembled  at  7.30  p.m.  ^ 

The  programme  included  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Lam- 
>eth  Conference,  and  the  practical  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of 
leace  can  be  spread. 

The  Conference  expressed  its  gratification  that  the  Bishops 
lave  expressed  themselves  as  definitely  as  they  have  done  on  the 
ubject  of  international  relations,  but  deplored  the  fact  that 
he  Cluu-ch  always  seems  to  wait  for  the  State  to  give  them 
I  Wad. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  letter  should  he  sent  to  the  chairman 
the  committee  asking  for  a  fuller  e.tplanation  of  theiv  attitude 

owarda  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
On  the  following  day  Mass  was  said  witb  special  intention  ui 

lewal  churches  throughout  the  country,  and  those  who  were 

ireiient  at  the  Conference  made  a  corporate  communioti  at  St. 

fohn'3  Church  and  had  breakfast  together  immediately  after- 

Tavds. 

It  i»  hoped  that- another  conference  mav  be  arranaed  early  in 
J>e  New  Year,  and  any  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  be 
jresent.  •  . 

It  is  also  hoped  that  a  summer  letreat  at  Whitby  may  be 
»rrang«l  next  summer. 


WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  MEETING^. 

After  the  magnifi.cent  time  we  had  with  Wilfred 
Weilock  yesterday,  I  fee!  it  only  just  to  write  you. 
'J'he  Adult  School  which  ho  addressed  in  the  morning  is  excep- 
tional in  many  ways,  coutaniing  an  unusual  variety  of  opinion 
•  and  inte)ests.  In  fact,  tlicy  aie  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
meji.  I  can  a.ssure  you  the  work  done  by  Wilfied  Weilock  yester- 
day canivot  be  nTeasured  by  the  numbers  of  those  present. 
A  critical  b(jdy,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  he 
(juickly  inspired  confidence.  An  able  man,  as  they  soon  found 
out,  and  one  brimful  of  enthusiasm  for  the  great  cause  of  human 
fmai!ci))ation,  his  message  was  listened  to  with  wrapt  attention 
from  beginning  to  end.  .Many  spoke  to  me  afterward,?  in  terms 
of  highest  appreciation.  One  man,  a  large  em])k)yer  of  labour, 
said  to  me':  "You  cannot  li.sten  to  a  man  like  Weilock,  with  a 
real  message,  and  not  be  affected  by  his  sjilendid  enthusiasm." 

We  had  a  bigger  meeting  in  the  evening,  both  men  and  women 
being  present.  To  a  very  appreci'ative  gathering,  ^Mr.  Weilock 
dealt  with  the  social  condition  of  C'entral  Europe  at  the  present 
time.  The  facts,  outlined  in  such  an  arresting  manner,  made 
a  great  impression.  'J'he  speaker  showed  that  there  wer&  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  general  brfeak-up  of  thS  old  regime.  There- 
is,  he  said,  a  definite  struggle  going  on  between  two  ideas — • 
one.  the  materialistic  conception  of  life  which  finds  expression 
in  the  present  socially-destructive  commercial  system  ;  the  other, 
in  the  idealism  which  is  coming  to  the  fore  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Christian  Faith.  The  speaker  contended  that 
Christianity  is  the  social  revolution  we  need,  but  that  its  vital 
truths  have  been  obscured  by  Custom,  "Convention,  Social  Pre- 
judices, the  Press,  and  the  Pulpit.  He  made  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  thinking  element  in  the  community  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  free  the  revolutionary .  teaching  of  Christianity  from 
these  artificial  barriers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wilfred  Wellock's  visit  has  done  much 
to  create  a  new  enthusiasm  in  our  Adult  School,  and  from  many 
sources  I  was  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  his 
services  again.  EDMUND  JONES. 


On  Friday  last  the  first  meeting  in  the  winter's  campaign  unde^' 
the  auspices  of  the  Trades  Coimcil  was  held  in  W'orthing,  and 
was  addressed  by  Wilfred  Weilock.  As  W^erthing  is  a  plea.sure 
resort,  and  the  season  is  being  extended,  many  supportets  wera 
not  able  to  be  present.  Moreover  propaganda  meetings  are 
always  difficult  in  residential,  non-industrial  districts.  Never- 
theless, although  the  audience  wa.^^  not  as  large  as  could  have 
been  desired,  the  enthusia.sm  and  determination  of  those  present 
were  most  marked,  and  we  had  a  really  rousing  time.  Even  the 
chairman  was  astonislied,  who  had  previously  warned  the  speaker 
of  the  sluggi.shness  of  Sussex  audiences.  Many  "Crusadars"  were 
sold. 


From  Fran  Kirchhoff.  of  Bremen,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
^^'omen's  International  League,  we  have  received  an  enthusiastic 
letter  of  appreciation  of  the  "Crusader,"  of  ^Ir.  W^ellotk's  visit 
iyy  Bremen,  and  of  the  splendid  work  that  th,e  pacifist  bodies, 
particularly  the  Friends,  have  done  in  Germany,  not  only  in 
relie\-ing  the  hunger  of  the  body,  but  the  still  more  terrible  hunger 
of  the  soul  for  friendship.  She  be.gs  that  w-g  will  make  known 
this  appreciation  of  the  workers  for  peace  in  Germany.  She 
describes  a  meeting  she  recently  attended  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
l\fain,  which  was  addressed  by  INIiss  Wood,  of  America,  on 
"Why  the  Quakers  feed  German  children."  "It  was  as  if  the 
spirit  of  love  spread  itself  over  the  entire  assembly,"  and  adds 
"that  if  only  that  spirit  could  be  made  to  grov,-  there  would  be 
no  more  need  to  fear  further  ^^■ars."  At  this  meeting  it  was 
moved  bv  a  German  gentleman  and  enthusiastically  passed  by 
the  vast  audience,  to  name  one  of  the  streets  of  Frankfort 
Quaker  Street.  Frau  Kirchhoff,  concludes  her  letter  by  citing 
the  complaint  of  a  young  widow  who  had  informed  her  that  much 
of  the  relief  work  in  Germany  was  done  through  bourgeois 
organisations,  and  that  these  would  not  give  anything  to  people 
who  belonged  to  the  Left  Wing,  or  Radical  Socialist,  movements. 

[We  are  ^lad  tiiat  E'rau  Kirchhoff  has  stated  this  fact  and  we 
trust  that  those  English  people  who  dispense  relief  in  GemaHy 
will  tak«  note-] 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


German  Missions. 

There  was  no  qualifying  or  limiting  clause  to  the  comniaiul 
given  by  our  Divine  Saviour  to  His  Apostles  to  go  and  teach 
nations.  Had  He  so  desired,  He  could  have  added  tluit  tlie 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  dependent  on  the  apprcjving 
nod  of  Csesai'.  lint  He  made  no  sucli  stipulation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  went  on  in  spite  of  Cfcsnr — 
and  the  blood  of  the  preacliers  testified  to  tii,e  independence  of 
their  mission  and  the  futility  of  Imperial  wrath. 

In  their  efforts  to  silence  the  voice  of  Chiistiaiiity ,  the  Roman 
Emperors  showed  grejit  brutaHty  certainly,  but  were  free  frcmi 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  hypoci'isy.  They  iniide  no  pretence  of 
believing  in  the  Gospel,  of  basing  tlieir  imperial  mile  upon  it, 
or  <if  following  out  its  precepts. 

It  remained  for  an  Imperialism  of  a  much  later  date/to  ))rofess 
itself  Christian,  to  hold  itself  up  as  an  exemplar  of  godliness, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  silence  effectively  thff-voice  of  Ghrist's 
missionaries  by  an  arrogant  an'd  piesumptuons  imitaticm  of  the 
Divine  command.  "Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  said  Our  Sax  iour. 
"No,  not  all  nations,"  interpo.'^s  the  modern  (^sesar.  "I  will 
decide  where  you  may  teach.  You  must  have  my  permission. 
And  if  you  are  a  Gemian,  the  command  of  Christ — you  can  take 
my  word  for  it— does  7!ot  apjily  to  you  at  all." 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  attitude  taken  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  German  missionaries. 

During  the  currency  of  the  war,  when  it  was  the  Allied  policy 
to  foster  national  hatreds,  and  when  even  the  Pope's  prayer  for 
peace  and  for  the  re.storation  of  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  among.'-t 
the  nations  was  censored,  the  Church  could  do  nothing  else  l)ut 
accept  tjie  staggering  blow  given  by  the  withdrawal  of  1,100 
German  priests,  850  German  Brothers,  and  2,000  German  Sisters 
from  the  mission  fields.  This  depriving  of  500,000  natives  of 
their  spiritual  guides  was  accepted  as  a  temporary  measure  that 
would  vanish  when  the  war,  with  its  passions  and  prejndi(;es, 
would  be  over,  and  people  returned  to  a  sane  and  sober  way  of 
thinking.  But  alas  !  peace  has  come,  and  with  it  a  bitter  dis- 
illusionment. 

Great  Britain,  victorious  in  war  by  the  help  of  her  own 
Catholic  soldiers,  and  those  of  Italy,  France,  America,  Canada. 
Australia,  and  Ireland,  has  declared  war  on  the  Catholic 
missions. — "Irish  News"  (Belfast),  quoted  in  the  "Catholic 
Times." 

Hungarian  Militarism. 

The  latest  news  coming  from  Budapest  seems  to  prove  that  the 
eagle  of  Prussian  militarism  has  found  a  new  eyrie  in  Hungary. 
There  the  officers  are  considered  a  privileged  class  and  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  ruling  cast.  They  strut  about  the  streets  in 
brand  new,  richly  gold  embroidered  uniforms  lording  it  over 
mere  civilians  as  in  the  days  which  everybody  thought  had  gone 
for  good.  In  crowded  restaurants,  clubs  and  cafes,  room  is  made 
for  them  at  once,  at  booking-offices  they  never  wait  their  turns 
in  the  queues  but  are  attended  to  first.  So  it  is  only  natural 
that  everybody  who  wants  to  be  anybody  dons  a  uniform.  The 
frequent  street  disturbances,  particularly  the  attacks  on  .lews, 
are  mostly  .the  w-ork  of  young  students  with  the  connivance,  if 
not  active  participation,  of  the  police  and  army.  Jew-baiting  is 
considered  good  sport  and  a  highly  meritorious  game  in  these 
circles. 

The  Hungarian  Official  Journal  recently  published  a  decree 
whereby  two  Field -Marshals,  one  Major  General  and  eeventv- 
nine  Colonels,  all  of  th,era  pensioned,  have  been  reinstated  into 
active  service  and  eight  Major  Generals  promoted  to  Field-Mnr- 
shals  and  eleven  Colonels  to  Generals.  The  recent  revelations 
at  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Count  Tisza  and  of  the  pogromists 
furni.sli  further  proofs  of  the  preponderance  of  the  officers  over 
the  civilian  authorities.  Austria  which  has  practically  no  army 
and  no  desire  to  engage  in  .Trmed  conflicts,  is  a  chief  suffereF 
from  this  state  of  things.  German  Westei'n  Hungary  which  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  has  conceded  to  Austria,  could  not 
be  incorporated  till  now  although  the  Treaty  has  come  in  force 
and  the  Entente  has  many  times  promised  their  assistance  in 
annexing  it.  So  it  is  but  natural  that  the  stronger  States,  like 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  are  guarding  them- 
selves against  Hungarian  agressiveness. — "Reconstruction," 
September,  1920. 


The  Third  International  Congress. 

Writing  on  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Third  International, 
which  he  was  a  delegate,  John  S.  Clarke,  in  a  refreshingly  fra 
article  in' the  "Worker"  (Sept.  18,  1920],  says  : — 

The  utter  incapacity  of  the  Congress    to    legislate  for  t 
British  movement  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  fact  there. 
Some  of  the  tactics  that  were  useful  and  successful  in  Russia 
would  be  grotenque  failures  if  put  into  operation  heie. 

The  difference  between  conditions  in  this  higlily-oigatiised,  in 
dust  1  ially-ccntraliserl,  politically-compact  and  insular  country, 
and  medieval,  semi  baibaric,  hio.'-ely-organiKed  (industrially)  and 
politically-infantile  Russia  is  almost  inconceivable  to  those  who 
have  not  been  there  to  see. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  masters  of  marueuvre  and  have  absolutely 
nol/hing  to  learn  from  us  in  the  conducting  of  their  owji  affairs, 
but  tiiey  know  very  little  about  British  workshop  conditions 
.'iud  organisation  and  less  about  British  working-class  psychology. 
Their  knowledge  of  unofficial  workship  action  was  nil,  and  their 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  Guild  Socialists  and 
certain  political  partly  was  positively'  ludicrous.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  (h.it  they  have  had  tn  dejiend  on  totally  unreliable 
sources  fur  their  information.  Books,  semi  refcjrmist  periodicals, 
bourgeois  papers,  bourgeois  [)eople  with  Labour  sympathies  w'ho 
have  visited  Russia,  and  that  worst  of  all  evils,  special  pleaders 
who  can't  see  the  World  Movement  because  the  rotten  Party 
patriotism  blinds  them,  have  been  responsible  ■  for  the  enoneous 
ideas  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  New  Times. 

When,  oil  Peace!  will  you  live  in  the  blood  of  Man?  in  the 
Hesli  and  blood  of  men  and  women?  Humanity  is  still  in  her 
throes,  and  the  pains  of  her  tortured  social  conscience  have  not 
ceased  thrilling  the  nations.  The  unity  of  all  with  human 
features  is  approaching  achievement.  What  was  not  acconi 
plished  by  the  Rom^n  Empire,  nor  by  the  Catholic  Church,  nor 
by  Napoleon  :  the  tJnity  of  Mankind,  is  coming  about  in  our 
own  days.  It  is  rising  from  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  long 
world-war,  and  from  the  blood  'of  the  Revolution  streaming  from 
land  to  land.  The  International  of  the  Human  Mind  is  trium 
phantly  on  the  march.  The  true  human  life  is  awakening.  The 
feeling  of  unity  has  taken  root  at  last.  It  is  our  earnest  duty 
to  spread  the  roots,  to  create  a  real  community  of  life.  Onward 
and  forward. — Otto  Volkart. 

"A  Labour  Parson." 

Norwich,  Sunday. — Tha  Rev.  P.  S.  Garden,  the  uncomprom" 
ing"  Labour  parson  of  Scott  Memorial  Church,  Norwich,  h 
offended  certain  members  of  his  congregation  by  his  appeal  f 
the  liberation  of  Lord  Maj'or  MacSwiney. 

Three  members  of  the  Scott  family — in  memory  of  a  relative 
theirs  the  church  was  founded — announce  to-day  that  "the  ver 
gravest  reasons"  have  driven  them  to  resign  all  connection  wit 
the  church. 

Another  former  Church  member  states,  that  the  Rev.  P. 
Garden's  statements  are  "  a  gross  misuse  of  the  office  of 
Christian  minister." 

Aieanwhile  the  general  body  of  church  members  has  passed 
emphatic    resolution    of   confidence    in    Mr.     Garden. — "Dai 
Herald,"  Sept.  20,  1920. 

"If  you  see  it  in  the  'Times'  " 

"Innocent  Imperialists  who  write  us  long  letters  about  Gre 
Britain's  civilising  mission,  or  about  the  supreme  importance 
protecting  India  at  commanding  vantage-points  2,000  miles  awa. 
from  the  Hindu  Kush,  would  be  intensely  surprised  if  they  coul 
peer  behind  the  .scenes.    They  would  find  the  Government  e^ 
gaged  in  long  and  continuous  discussions  with  the  repre.sentativ 
(if  (jil  interests.    The  iileasant  dream  of  the  oil  organisations 
that  they  may  get  control  of  Mesopotamian  oil  on  highly  advar 
aijeous  terms,  while  the  British  taxpayer,  duly  inoculated  wi 
imperial  enthusiasm,  pavs  the  cost  of  a  big  permanent  gaiTi 
to  jirotect  the  oil  wells.  "—"Times,"  Sept.  18,  1920. 

Impending  Ruin. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  many  countries  of  Euro 
and  in  most  of  them  I  have  found  a  sense  of  impending  ruin. 
Sir  ?hilip  Gibbs. 
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The  Outlook. 


AS  an  iiistiuire  of  ihe  way  in  wliii;h  public 
opinion  is  manufactured  by  capitalist  in- 
terests, tbe  exdmple  o-iven  in  this  week's 
"Forward"  is  illuminatino-.  After  quoting  a  higbly 
coloured  picture  of  the  inesponsible  character  of  the 
miners  in  the  Midland  Area,  our  contemporary  con- 
tinues : — Had  you  seen  tliat  in  the  Press  you  might 
have  believed  it  all,  and  cursed  the  miner:  or  per- 
haps you  would  have  flamed  with  anger  and  cursed 
the  Press j  but  in  any  case  you  would  never  know 
(if  we  didn't  tell  you)  tliat  that  pernicious  stuff  had 
been  posted  to  the  newspaper  offices  "with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  Coal  Association,"  and  the  warning 
note  in  big  type  that  the  information  had  been 
"Received  from  a  reliable  source.  As,  however,  it 
is  not  sent  out  as  an  official  statement  by  ti;e  Coal 
Association,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  Association  in  the  event  of 
publication."  It  is  surely  a  curious  thing  that  an 
ago  which  makes  a  boast  of  its  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  its  disbelief  In  all  kinds  of  "authority" 
should  have  allowed  itself  to  come  so  .  omple'cly 
under  the  influence  of  an  "inspired"  Press  as  l-as 
this  generation.  The  credulity  of  the  Dark  Ages 
is  as  nothing  to  that  of  a  people  which  has  elected 
Lord  North  cliff  e  to  the  papacy,  and  chosen  as  its 
bible  the  columns  of  a  hireling  Press. 


'"'y  HE  policy  of  postponement  has  found  c:xprfes- 
I  sion  in  regard  to  two  controversies.  From 
several  quarters  it  has  been  proposed  that 
"a  Truce  of  God"  should  be  proclaimed  with  ifgard 
lo  industrial  disputes.  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  an 
ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London,  has  been  suggesting  five 
years  as  the  period  during  which  employers  and 
employees  should  refrain  from  militant  action. 
Again,  we  have  the  proposal,  emanating  from  Vis- 
count Grey,  that  the  Irish  question -should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  way.  Briefly,  his  suggestions  are 
that  the  British  Government  should  continue  to 
jierform  the  function  of  government  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  during  which 
the  Irisli  people  themselves  should  draw  up  their 
own  scheme  of  self-government  under  which  they 
should  be  as  free  as  the  peoples  of  the  great  self- 
governing  Dominions  to  settle  for  themselves  how 
their  country  is  to  be  governed ;  that  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  there  can  be  only  one  foreign 
policy,  one  army  and  one  navy,  and  that  in  these 
matters  there  can  be  no  separation.  These  propo- 
sals are  hopelessly  inadequate  and  come  at  far  too 
late  a  stage  in  tlie  development  of  the  quarrels  in 
question.  How,  for  instance,  can  a  truce  be  called 
that  shall  leave  unsettled  the  great  question  of  un- 
employment ?  Are  men  now  unemployed  to  remain 
in  that  condition  till  the  allotted  period  expires? 
And,  turning  to  Ireland,  what  is  to  happen  d^iring 
the  two  years  mentioned  by  Viscount  Grey  to  the 
dispossessed  workers  of  Belfast?  To  settle  the 
terms  of  an  armistice  woidd  be  as  complicated  a 
matter  as  to  draw  up  final  terms  of  peace. 


THE  continued  survival  (at  the  time  of  writing) 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  his  fellow 
hunger-strikers  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle.  And  why  should  it  not  be  a  miracle?  A 
whole  nation  is  on  its  knees  on  their  behalf,  and 
they  themselves  are  being  sustained  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  their  Church.  Is  there  no  room  for  the 
interposition  of  God  in  such  cases?  McSwiney  is 
but  carrying  out  the  principle  which  he  laid  down 
months  ago.  "Not  the  side  which  can  do  most," 
he  said,  "will  win,  but  the  side  which  can  endure 
most;  only  through  suffering  can  freedom  be  won." 
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By  What 
Authority  ? 

The  policeman, 
lo  look  at,  is  not 
an  imposing  fig- 
ure. Perhaps  he 
has  been  too 
roughly  handled 
by  our  satirists, 
(not  to  si)eak  of 
our  mobs),  to  have 
kept  his  pristine 
dignity.  The  pantomime  has  burlesqued  him. 
"Punch"  has  caricatured  him,  and,  most  deadly 
blow  of  all,  Mr.  James  Stephens  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  him,  in  "The  Charwoman's  Daughter," 
as  a  lover.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  attacks  upon 
his  authority,  the  policeman  is  still  an  awesome  l)c- 
ing.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  advantages  his 
official  position  gives  liim  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
scuffle.  Where  another  would  feel  compelled  to 
enforce  his  will  with  his  fist,  the  policeman  has  but 
to  speak  and  it  is  done.  It  is  true  that  the  power 
behind  him  is  that  of  i)enal  institutions  and  tliat  the 
xmruly  know  that  he  has  but  to  blow  his  whistle 
(literally  or  metaphorically)  to  call  to  his  assistance 
the  entire  physical  force  at  the  command  of  the 
State,  but  that  is  not  all.  He  represents  tlie 
mystical  authority  of  the  community,  and  when  he 
lays  his  hand  on  you  it  is  as  if  some  millions  of 
your  fellow  creatures  were  taking  hold  of  you. 

This  instinctive  response  to  authority  is 'a  part  of 
human  nature.  It  used  frequently  to  be  said,  and 
IS  still  said  by  old-fashioned  people,  that  the  tyran- 
nies under  which  mankind  has  suffered  are"^  the 
creation  of  kings  and  priests  who  have  exploited  the 
people's  fears  for  their  own  interests.  This  naive 
account  of  the  matter,  however,  fails  to  state  who 
gave  the  kings  and  priests  their  position  and  power. 
_  The  need  of  authonty  is  so  great  that  we  require 
it  even  to  confinn  us  in  our  liberties.  That,  as  Mr. 
Gr.  K.  Chesterton  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  is 
the  meaning  of  charters.  A  charter  is  a  recognition 
of  certain  liberties.  Before  you  can  get  a  charter 
you  must  get  some  "authority"  to  grant  it.  To 
draw  lip  a  series  of  demands  and  call  that  a  charter 
is  a  misnomer. 

If  that  be  so,  then  the  first  requirement  for  any 
emancipation  movement  is  that  it  shall  acknowledge 
the  authority  on  which  its  proclamation  of  freedom 
depends.  Obviously,  for  the  widest  kind  of  liberty 
you  need  the  highest  kind  of  authority.  As  Mr. 
Chesterton  .says:— "Man  was  free,  not  because 
there  was  no  God,  but  because  it  needed  a  God  to 
set  him  free." 

Eecently  I  have  been  examining  a  number  of 
documents  issued  by  various  bodies  setting  foi-fh 
their  conception  of  the  new  social  order.  There  is 
a  remarkable  similarity  about  them,  so  much  so  that 
one  wonders  why  the  organisations  responsible  do 
not  amalgamate.  But  this  similarity,  unfortun- 
ately, extends  to  a  defect  common  to  all.  The  ideals 
thus_  publislied  are  issued  in  the  name  of  quite  in- 
significant bodies  of  people  to  whom,  apparently, 


it  has  never  occurred  that  anything  more  than  their 
bare  word  is  required  to  confirm  our  desire  for  tlie 
things  contained  in  their  programmes.  In  other 
words,  tliey  are  unanimously  silent  on  the  question 
of  any  auti)ority  outside  themselves.  This  is  uu- 
foitunate,  because  directly  they  begin  to  act  they 
will  find  themselves  up  against  some  recognised 
authoiJty  opposed  to  their  designs.  Probably  it 
will  be  the  State.  To  the  opposition  of  this  body 
Ihey  can  bring  only  their  own  desires,  ideals,  or 
seirse  of  what  is  "right."  But  why  what  they  con- 
sider "right"  should  be  carried  into  efi'ect,  they  are 
unable  to  say.  The  only  way  to  overthrow  au 
ojtpressive  authority  is  to  invoke  a  higlier.  That  is 
where  God  comes  in.  That  is  the  pla(;e  which  Jesua 
Christ  occupies  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  revolu- 
tion. He  confirms  and  authorises  our  ideals.  He 
grants  us  the  i  harter  of  our  liberties.  In  His  name, 
liowever  insignificant  we  may  be  personally,  we  can 
confront  any  human  institution  in  existence. 

To  work  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  lose  the 
egotism  that  mars  so  many  of  the  efforts  of  "pro- 
gressive" people.  AVe  are  but  servants  cariying 
out  the  will  of  our  Chief.  We  have  not  drawn  up 
a  charter;  we  have  accepted  one.  We  are  not  de- 
claring what  we  mean  to  get;  we  are  publishing  to 
the  world  tlie  Good  News  of  what  has  been  given 
to  us  and  to  all  men. 

In  dec'iding  what  is  the  will  of  God  we  must  again 
subject  our  egotism  to  discipline.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  certain  things  "appeal  to  us"  and  certain 
other  things  do  not.  The  conclusions  to  which 
many  generations  have  successfully  come  are  surely 
worthy  of  consideration  even  if  they  do  not  "appeal" 
to  us.  A  deaf  man  who  observed  throngs  of  people 
sitting  m  Concert  Halls  while  other  men  blew  down 
brass  lusti-uments  and  thumped  at  a  queer-shaped 
wooden  box,  might  reasonably  suppose  that  there 
was  more  in  the  perfonnance  than  he  had  discovered. 
If  he  leatned  that  mankind  had  been  indulging  in 
similar  practices  since  the  dawn  of  history,''  he 
would  feel  quite  sure  that  somehow  he  was 
defective. 

And  yet  people  in  whom  the  religious  sense  is 
small  sweep  on  one  side,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt, 
the  thoughts  and  customs  of  nineteen  centuries,  as 
though  the  consistent  testimony  of  so  many  genera- 
tions was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  negative 
evidence  of  their  own  experience. 

The  exclusive  emphasis  given  to  "the  rights  of 
private  judgment"  is  a  species  of  egotism.  "  Much' 
as  one  admired,  on  the  whole,  the  stand  taken, 
during  the  war,  by  those  who  refused  militaty  ser- 
vice, one  could  not  but  feel  that  is  some  cases  the 
stress  was  laid  unduly  on  the  individual's  rio'ht  to 
put  his  judgment  over  against  that  of  the  com- 
munity. The  case  for  the  Christian  Conscientious 
Objector  lay,  not  merely  in  the  evidence  of  his  own 
conscience,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  he  belono-ed  to 
a  community  of  superior  authority  to  the  State,  in 
whose  charter  it  is  laid  down  that  we  have  the  right 
to  regard  as  brother-men  and  treat  accordino-ly 
those  of  all  races  and  all  classes. 
_  Let  me  say  again  that  the  recognition  of  Authority 
IS  the   essential   condition  for  the   enioyment  of 
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On  Anticipating  the  Revolution. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBEllLAIN. 


The  remarkable  challenge  issued  by  Stephen 
lobhouse  to  Quaker  employers  will,  I  hope,  at  least 
lave  the  effect  of  compelling  the  Society  of  Friends 
o  get  to  grips  with  the  facts  of  tlie  present  indus- 
rial  situation.    That  it  may  even  compel  the  Society 

0  face  up  to  those  facts  and  declare  itself  uncom- 
)romisiugly  for  "the  Christian  way  of  life"  applied 
.0  everj-  detail  of  our  present  social  disorder  is,  per- 
laps,  too  much  to  hope  for  at  the  moment. 

I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  course  pro- 
josed  by  Stephen  Hobhouse  is  either  the  most 
■ational  or  economic  course  to  adopt.  For  myself, 
[  am  not  keen  on  the  "levelling  down"  process.  My 
jarly  experiences  of  slum  life  have  left  me  with  such 

1  horror  of  that  life  that  I  would  rather  seek  the 
.east  painful  foim  of  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil 
;han  willingly  return  to  such  conditions.  I  do  not 
seant  to  see  wealthy  people  giving  up  the  comfort 
md  decency  which,  under  present  conditions,  only 
wealth  can  procure,  merely  to  "pig  it"  in  slums  or 
in  the  Ministry  of  Health's  "non-parlour"  brick 
bOKes.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  see  everybody 
as  well  housed  and  clothed  and  fed  as  are  Quaker 
ind  other  employers. 

The  kind  of  challenge  I  would  issue   to  Quaker 
^ployers  would  be  something  on    the  following- 
lines  :  • — Let  every  Quaker  employer  who  believes  in 
"the  Christian  way  of  life"  ask  himself  by  what 
moral  right  he  is  entitled  to  his  present  standard  of 
living,  his  well-built,  roomy  house,  his  servants,  his 
facilities  for  travel,  education,   long   holidays — in 
short,  all  that  goes  to  make  it  so  easy  for  people  in 
(such  surroundings  to  live  "saintly  lives."    (I  do 
*  mean  to  be  offensh-e  in  this  reference  ;  but  I  do 
ist  that  in  spite  of  much  we  hear  to  the  contrary, 
[  It  is  easier  to  be  godly  when  one  is  clean  and  well 
linnsed  and  clothed  than  it  is  when  one  is  filthy  and 
rving  in  a  one-room  tenement.    I  know ;  for  I 
.1.1  ve  tried  both  methods.)  Let  all  Quaker  employer,s, 
then,  ask  themselves  this  question,  keeping  in  mind 
all  the  time  the  conditions  of  life  of  "the  least  well- 
housed  of  the  hands  of  the  firm." 

r  submit  that  no  Christian  employer  can  answer 
!i  a  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  his 
tinning  the  existing  relationship  between  him- 
and   his   least  well-housed    "hand"   with  a 
icrlly  free  conscience.    If  that  be  admitted,  I 
would  suggest  to  all  conscience-stricken  employers 
that  tliey  call  their  "liands"  togetlier  at  the  earliest 
opportunity   and   address   them   in   tlie  following 
t'Miifs:  — 

Friends,-^!  have  lately  come  to  see  that  my  ])re- 
t  position  in  this  industrial  community  is  not  in 
iu  ( ord  with  much  that  I  have  said  at  religious  jneet- 
J  ings.    Witliout  going  too  fully  into  details,  I  want 
1  to  say  that  I  now  realise  that  there  is  something 
Wrong  about  a  system  which  has  given  to  me,  as  a 


director  of  this  firm,  an  income  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  worker  whose  labour  produces  tliat 
income,  which  means  that  I  am  able  to  live  in  a 
large  house  in  ideal  surroundings,  with  servants  to 
wait  on  me,  motor  cars  to  carry  me  about;  and 
everything  that  makes  for  comfort  and  decency  and 
healthy  living  is  mine  for  the  asking.  If  1  have  a 
'concern'  to  visit  the  remotest  cornet'  of  the  earth, 
or  to  render  service  in  other  lands,  there  is  nothing 
to  preveut  me;  if  I  feel  in  need  of  a  six  months' 
holiday  abroad,  I  can  take  it;  if  I  want  to  subscribe 
generous  sums  to  foreign  missions  or  relief  work,  I 
can  do  so  without  interfering  wi^h  niy  personal  com- 
fort and  without  having  to  curtail  my  holidays  or 
make  any  similar  sacrifice. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  you, 
whose  labour  by  hand  and  brain  is  so  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  wealth  which  I  enjoy,  are 
housed  in  conditions  which  I  do  not  regard  as  satis- 
factory for  myself ;  you  have  to  exercise  consider- 
able care  and  economy  in  order  to  secure  even  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life;  you  cannot  have  the  joy 
of  life  which  comes  from  travel  in  other  lands,  from 
leal  education,  from  freedom  from  financial  worries, 
from  tlie  'feel'  of  good  clothing,  the  comfort  of  a 
well-built  house  with  all  the  latest  labour-saving 
and  other  improvements.  In  a  word,  your  position 
is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  mine  in  every 
respect. 

"Now  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  believe 
every  one  of  you  should  be  able  to  enjoy  just  these 
things  v.'hich  I  regard  as  essential  to  the  life  of  mj- 
self  and  niy  family.  To  that  end  I  am  prepared  to 
niak'e  over  the  entire  business  to  a  committee  of  the 
most  suitable  people  you  can  elect  from  among  you. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  continue  to  render  every  pos- 
sible service  to  you  in  any  capacity  you  may  allot 
to  me.  But,  above  all,  I  want  the  wealth  produced 
as  a  result  of  our  collective  effort  so  to  be  dis- 
tributed that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  standard  of 
living  of  every  one  of  you  to  be  raised  to  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  If  that  may  not  be.  I 
want  you  to  discover  the  highest  standard  of  living 
possible  for  all  with  the  present  standard  of  produc- 
tion, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  adjust  myself  accord- 
ingly until  such  time  as  we  may  be  able  to  raise  the 
general  standard. 

"I  trust  that  the  result  of  our  action  may  be  that 
the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  cii^Hitry  may  follow 
the  example  we  are  setting,  and  that  our  country 
may  thus  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolution 
brouglit  about  by  methods  of  violence." 

With  Stephen  Hobhouse,  I  believe  "there  will  lie 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  such  change 
than  over  the  life-long-  generosities  of  many  con- 
scientious stewards  of  wealth." 
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THE  CRUSADERS'  CHARTER. 

OUR  CALL  AND  OUR  NEED. 


It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  every  readm*  will  study 
tbe  Declaraliou  of  l)ei)eiKleiu-e,  ]ei)ublisbod,  witli 
certain  cluui^es,  in  Ihis  issue.  We  have  tried  in 
tbat  Docinnent  lo  focus  attention  on  tbe  very  centre 
of  our  messa<>o.  This  is  our  profession  of  faith,  our 
cbarter  of  frcedoni.  These  are  the  things  we  most 
passionately  believe.  For  them,  week  after  week, 
we  have  been  ]abouiin<j'.  For  that  Message  we  are 
willing  to  labour  and  suffer  still  more. 

"We  raise  a  banner  for  those  of  all  lands,  ail 
classes,  all  churches,  in  whose  hearts  is  holy  revolt 
against  the  reign  of  Mammon." 

Tbe  Declaration  of  Dependence  is  not  to  remain 
buried  in  the  pages  of  the  i)ieseni  numbei'.  It  will 
be  rei)ublished  from  time  to  time  in  the  "Crusader," 
and  special  space  will  be  devoted  week  b}-  week  to 
its  exposition.  In  addition,  we  hope  very  speedily 
to  be  able  to  print  it  as  a  sepaiate  leaflet,  distribut- 
ing it  in  tbousands  everywhere.  It  in  to  become  tbe 
ensign  of  a  wide  movement. 

THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT  THUS  IN- 
AUGURATED WSLL  TAKE  SEVERAL  FSRMS. 

CREATE. 

The  first  thing,  obviously ,  is  to  create  a  body  of 
tbought  and  feeling  in  svmpathv  witli  our  aims. 
Miss  T.  W.  AYilson  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Wellock  are 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  an  apostolatc  that 
will  carry  them  throughout  the  country.  Others 
will  probably  join  tlieni.  Meetings  will  be  addressed 
in  Cburcbes,  Labour  Halls,  and  wberever  an  audi- 
ence can  be  found.  Personal  interviews  will  be 
sougbt.  Ministers  will  be  invited  to  take  up  the 
matter.  The  i  hallenge  to  discuss  tbe  Declaration 
will  be  sent  out  far  and  wide. 

We  must  get  i)eople  talking  about  the  Declara- 
tion. We  must  get  tliem  to  think  about  it.  We 
must  get  tbem  to  act  upon  it. 

UNITE. 

'Anotlier  function  we  must  exercise  is  that  of  giv- 
ing a  sense  of  unity  and  cohesion  to  all  those  who 
are  drawn  into  tbe  movement.  Those  in  isolated 
districts,  tbose  who  stand  alone  in  their  Church  or 
their  Socialist  iarty,  must  be  made  to  feel  the  pre- 
sence with  them  oi  a  great  host.  The  "Crusader" 
will  play  a  large  part,  it  is  evident,  in  this  work. 
Its  columns  will  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  our  Message.  Reports  will  be 
published  of  meetings  held  and  progress  made.  Our 
travelling  speakers  will  form  another  lirrk.  Their 
visits  will  enable  those  in  the  provinces  to  come 
face  to  face  with  those  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment.   Thus  will  be  created  a  spirit  and  loyalty  to 


one  another  and  a  corporate  sense  of  devotion  to 
the  cause. 

MOBILISE. 

But  no  less  important  than  these  will  be  the  need, 
on  occasion,  to  mobilise  all  our  forces  for  immediate 
action.  Crisis  succeeds  crisis,  and  we  kiiow  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  That  there  should  be 
the  means  of  marshalling  Christian  tbought  and 
conviction  on  these  occasions,  and  publishing  to 
the  world  the  Mind  of  Christ  as  we  understand  it, 
is  imperative.  We  baA^e  waited  for  the  Churches 
to  speak  till  their  silence  has  become  intolerable. 
]3ut  the  expression  of  Christian  faith  at  these  times 
must  be  organised,  and  the  only  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  c  reate  a  body  such  as  we  propose,  ready 
to  act  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Our  Centres  of  Action  must  be  multiplied  until 
their  number  enables  us,  in  a  few  hours,  to  set  the 
necessary  activities  going  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

THE  WORLD  IS  DYING  FOR  WHAT  WE 
CAN  GIVE. 

To  issue  an  appeal  of  this  kind  at  any  ordinary- 
time  would  be  to  invite  ridicule.  But  the  sense  of 
impending  ruin  that  bangs  over  the  world  to-day 
demands  drastic  remedies  and  unprecedented  sacri- 
fice. This  is  no  time  for  giving  of  our  superfluous 
wealth.  The  Day  has  come  when  we  shall  be  asked, 
in  order  to  save  Humanity  from  an  incalculable  dis- 
aster, to  strip  ourselves  of  all  that  can  be  of  use  in 
averting  the  tragedy. 

Men  and  women,  some  of  you  have  been  growing 
unea,sy  as  to  the  sources  of  your  wealth.  But  you 
have  sought  in  A-ain  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
false  positions  in  which  you  haA'e  been  placed.  This 
is  your  opportunity.  Here  are  men  and  women 
waiting  to  go  out  in  your  name  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.    Will  you  send  them? 

YOU    MUST    HELP    TO   DO  THIS  OR  IT 

CANNOT  BE  DONE. 

Just  as  this  vision  of  service  dawns  on  us  and 
vistas  of  opportunity  open  up  to  us,  we  are  made 
aware  that  even  to  maintain  our  present  work  a 
large  increase  of  income  is  needed.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  fact.  In  spite  of  economies 
effected  we  cannot  pay  our  way.  Each  copy  of  the 
"Crusader"  Ave  send  out  costs  us,  in'espective  of 
propaganda  work,  approximately  S^d.  The  work 
that  has  been  outlined  aboA-e  will  demand  not  hun- 
dreds but  thousands  of  poTinds  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
it  needs  being  done.  ' 

Will  you  take  a  share  in  this? 

Will  3'ou  do  so  at  once? 

If  so,  fill  in  the  fonn  on  page  6  and  forward  it  to 
us. 
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By  REV.  SEAW 

I  wonder  how  some  of  the  Congiegationalists  at 
Itte  Autumu  Assembly  at  Soiithampton  liked  Lord 
RvLo-h  Cecil  wlien  he  bluutly  told  Ihem  that  war  aud 
Chnstiauitv  could  not  go  together.  1  remember 
that  there  were  some  Congregational  ministers  who 
lost  their  pulpits  a  little  while  ago  tor  venturing  to 
.ay  that.  The  "Christian  "World"  reports  the  brave 
Lord  Hugh  as  saying  to  the  Union:  "It  was  cer- 
tainly incongruous  with  Christianity  to  teach  that 
one  good  Englishman  should  kill  one  good  German 
over°some  difference  oi  political  opinion."  That 
rather  took  the  halo  off  the  recruiting  sermons. 
Then  the  speaker  went  on  to  tell  them  what  kind  oi 
war  it  was  that  so  many  of  theiu  had  supportetl. 
"The  war  of  191-i-18  was  not  the  sudden  breaking 
toi  th  of  violent  passion— it  was  the  war  of  a  deliber- 
ate mechanism  of  war  against  other  deliberate 
mechanisms  of  war,  and  the  existence  of  €hese 
iiie-chanisms  pointed  to  ihe  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
.latesmen  of  all  nations  that  war  was  a  normal  and 
inevitable  thing." 

•'Deliberate  mechanism  versus  deliberate  mechan- 
i-m"!  That  was  a  hard  saying,  surely,  for  those 
of  Lord  Hugh's  hearers,  wlio  had  so  often,  and  so 
eloquentlv,  told  people  how  entirely  unprepared  we 
wtne.  Another  halo  was  off,  or  at  least  very  badly 
.lamaged,  and  the  gleeful  pacifists  were  enjoying 
tliemselves.  Then  came  that  further  statement:  — 
"In  the  minds  of  tlie  statesmen  of  all  nations,  war 
was  considered  norm.\l  and  inevitable"  !  More 
pacifist  chuckles,  and  more  halos  missing— this 
time  from  the  heads  of  some  of  our  dearest  political 
saints.  Really,  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  was 
going  to  be  sacred  to  this  extraordinary  speaker. 

What  made  the  great  war  unique  ?  Its  ideal  pur- 
pose ?  Oh  dear,  no !  Lord  Hugh  explained  to  the 
Union  that  "it  was  the  linking  together  of  all  the 
resources  of  civilisation  with  the  wicked  purpose  of 
war  that  made  the  late  war  unique."  The  war,  he 
roundlv  declared,  was  the  "union  of  the  hif;hest 
civilisation  with  barbarism."  Dear,  dear  me! 
Yet  another  casualty  among  the  shining  halos.  I 
notice  that  when  Lord  Hugh  came  forward  to  speak 
he  was  given  a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  the 
audience  standing  up  to  cheer  him.  He  had  c(mie 
to  address  the  Union  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  remarks  I  report  were  evidently  intended  to 
clear  the  ground. 

Another  outspoken  utterance,  reported  in  this 
week's  religious  papers,  was  that  of  Dr.  Selbie, 
preaching  at  Northampton.  "Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  peo])le  of  this  country,"  he  affinned,  "^vere 
•totally  ignorant  of  what  Christianity  really  was, 
and  it  showed  that  if  the  Church  had  done  her  dutv 
she  had  done  it  in  the  wrong  way.  A  i evolution 
was  needed  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  The 
Free  Churches  were  tied  to  tradition.  They  lil.ed 
Ihe  old  easv  wavs  and  did  not  like  to  be  stirred  up 
at  all."  We  agree  with  Dr.  Selbie.  A  revolution 
Is  needed  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  that 
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is  precisely  why  we  publish  the  "Crusader"  and  in- 
vite those  who  want  the  revolution  to  join  us  heart 
and  hand.  The  present  appalling  situation,  both  in 
the  world  and  in  the  Church,  seems  to  us  a  cull  to 
service,  not  a  reason  for  despair. 

We  may  properly  draw  encouragement  from  utter- 
ances like  those  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Dr.  Selbie. 
Here  and  there  a  bold  voice  13  lieard.  ihe  truth, 
little  bv  little,  is  being  made  known.  If  the  people 
are  not  vet  at  anything  very  constructive,  they  are 
at  least\liscovering  that  they  have  been  pretty 
oeuerallv  fooled  by  their  pastors  and  masters  in 
the  "Metliodist  Times"  a  frank  leading  article  pro- 
vider vet  another  sign  of  the  spreading  disilliisiou- 
luent  ■  I  quote.  "Without  honesty  m  business, 
sincerity  in  politics,  and  straightforwardness  m 
diplomacv,  peace  and  prosperity  can  never  return 
to  us  But  we  were  promised  all  these  qualities  m 
the  reformed  society  that  was  to  follow  the  war. 
Instead  of  that,  it  i«  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  m 
all  these  particulars  we  have  suffered  loss.  ihe 
whole  standard  of  i)ublic  and  private  truth  has  been 
debased  The  declension  began  with  the  censorship 
of  the  Press,  which  was  a  necessary  evil  during  the 
war  News  was  doctored  and  doled  out  to  us 
-iccoidiu"'  to  the  political  and  international  needs  ot 
the  houi'^  .  .  When  the  party  spirit  returned 
to  political  life,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  up  its  own  Press  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses and  the  necessity  still  remains.  _  A)  e  no 
lonoer  ask  when  a  Government  statement  is  issued, 
or  when  it  is  allowed  to  drift  innocently  into  the 
ne^^^s  columns,  ;ls  it  true?'  but,  'What  are  they 
getting  at  now?'  " 

The  article  next  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
Peace,  and  we  find  tiie  following  :  "A\  e  were  led 
astray  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  have  never  been 
able  to  get  straight  again  since.  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes, 
in  his  'Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  formii- 
lated  an  argument  for  fair-play  as  a  wise  expedient. 
Mr  Keynes  resigned  his  position  as  British  economic 
adviser  because  he  con.sidei^d  that  the  .pnnciples 
of  iiistice  were  violated  by  ttie  Treaty  and  that  the 
consequences  would  be  disastrous.  His  book  re- 
mains unanswered  as  a  painful  levelation  of  the 
triumph  of  cynicism  over  the  idealism  of  the  wai. 

By  such  plain  talking  the  "Methodist  Tiines"  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  many.  hat  is  said  about 
the  Peace  Treaty  is,  I  think,  specially  useful.  Sue  1 
a  clear-cut  statement  in  a  denominational  paper  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  those  in  the  Churches  who 
are  still  wavering  on  tlie  matter.  Il  is  just  this  sort 
of  leadership  that  is  needed  and  has  been  lacking  m 
the  Churches.  Of  course,  there  ougnt  to  have  been, 
from  the  very  first,  a  repudiation  of  the  Peace 
Terms  on  moral  and  Christian  grounds,  by  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Churches,  and  by  all  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Churches.  One  is  thankful  to  know 
that  the  "Crusader"  ranged  itself  with  the  few  who 
protested  from  the  beginning. 
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Our  Allies. 

THE  FIGHTING  LINE  AND  THE  HOME  BASE. 

During  tlie  war  we  were  constantly  remindod  tliat  The  quarrel  between  the  apostle  and  the  institu- 

the  fiy-hting-  line  was  dependent  on  the  honie-buse.  tionalist  is  of  a  long  standing  uatui-e.    The  Pauls 

Munition  workers,  coal-miners,  and  others  woie  told  and  the  Peteis  of  every  movement    are   liable  to 

that  on  their  efforts,  no  less  than  on  those  of  our  undcivalue  each  other.    Sometimes  the  Peters  ex- 

soldieis,  depended  the  issue  of  the  conflict.      The  communicate  the  Pauls,  as  the   Anglican  Church 

iugument  was  perfectly  sound.    In  such  a  war  as  excommunicated  Wesley;  sometimes  they  succeed 

that  \vhich  we  liave  waged  the   whole    community  in  introducing  the  spirit  of  compromise  into  advance 

plays  its  part.  movements,  as  tlie  Roman  Church  did  in  the  case 

The  same  is  true  of  such  an  advanc  e  movement  of   Francis  of   Assisi.    On   the   other  hand,  tiie 

as   that    represejited   by   the   "Crusader."      The  apostle  not  seldom  takes  the  bit  into  his  mouth, 

])ioneer  is  dei)en(1ent,  however  disincdined  he  may  be  separates  himself  in  disgust  from  those  whose  voca- 

to  confess  it,  on  those  who  do  not  share  with  him  tion  is  institutional,  and,  in  consequence,  sees  his 

the    i)eri1s   of   his   adventure.    In    quiet    studies,  work  evaporate  and  come  to  nought, 
libraries,  lecture  rooms,  But  the  apostle  and 

far    from    the    din    of  ^^^-t-^^*- ^^--^^-^^^^^       ^-^^^^^^^    the  institutionalist  need 

strife,  busy  minds  are    |  ♦     each  other.      They  are 

preparing  the  spiritual    ♦  THE  *     allies,  and  must  "work 

S:/'^!?:S!;?E  i  Oeclapatlon  of  Dependence  i  if  lirl-^i 

campaign.  Where  would  ♦  riBtsel  *  must  be  overcome.  Only 

a    Wesley    have    been  i  rUlill  J  so  can   the  Church  de- 

without  the  stores  of  m-  J  I  Nil  HI  i  rive  the  full  benefit  of 

formation      and      the  ;  .    /•  ^7      «•    ^  ^       .     7  .7          7  !  ^^e  labours  of  its  more 

mental    discipline     he  J  In  sujyport  Of  the  effort  to  extend  the  work  J  militant  members.  Only 

acquired   in  the  early  ^         u  /p;,^  Crusader,"  I  have  pleasure  in     t  '°  I^^'''^''^' 

Oxford  days  of  his  life?  |  '                  ^                       f  see  the   full   fruits  of 

How  much  did  Living-  ♦     e7lclosing  the  sum  of  ^  \  their     sacrifices  con-; 

stone  owe  to  the  scien-  |  '         '               t  sensed  and  carried  for- 

tists  with  the  results  of  t  .                                       ♦  ward  to  the  future, 

whose  researches  he  en-  J  Name  ! 

riched  his  mind  and  by  |    I  

whose     lielp     he     was  i  1 

equipped    for  his    ex-  >  ■  Address                                               I  T""^  "CRUSADER" 

plorations?     Could  the  ♦  ♦  IN  GUERNSEY. 

Socialist       propaganda  |  J  ^    Guernsey  corres-' 

speaker   ,-ariy    on    his  {                                                                               ♦  pondent  writes : -"You 

activities  if  It  were  not  ^  .          \  ^ijl          interested  to 

for  the  army  of  Sociolo-  |      To     THE  CRUSADEBr  \  know    that    I    sent  a 

gists      preparing      hi.    J  23  Bride  Lane   FJeef  Street  t    'Crusader' article  to  our 

munitions  for  him?         J  ule  J^ane,  JJ  leef  btieet,  j    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^^  , 

There  is  another,  and  I  London,  B.C.  4.  J  It  was  replied  to  by 
an  even  more  important,  ^  I  Government  Secretary, 
way  in  which  the  activi-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  Correspondence  folloT?- 
ties  of  the  pioneer  are  ed.  Later  the  editor 
seconded  by  those  who  safeguard  and  build  up  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  'Revolutionary 
systems  of  learning  and  organised  institutions.  The  Christianity,'  whicb  I  did,  getting  my  material  from 
effects  of  an  emotional  appeal  prove  ephemeral  un-  W.  E.  Wilson's  article  in  the  'Venturer'  on  'Christ- 
less  they  can  be  conserved  by  the  work  of  those  who  ian  Social  Revolution.'  You  will  also  be  interested 
laborir  on  more  permanent  lines.  Entluisiasm  must  to  hear  that  we  are  trying  to  organise  an  opposition 
be  directed  towards  some  body  of  thought  or  in-  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Guernsey  Militia  Ser- 
stituticn  m  which  it  will  be  disciplined  and  enabled  vice  Act.  The  'Crusader'  is  the  paper  that  I  like 
to  serve  some  deep,  strong,  abiding  current  of  the  best.  It  is,  I  expect,  a  hard  struggle  to  keep 
thought  and  activity.  Socialism  would  have  the  paper  going,  Init  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  it 
perished  from  the  face  of  tire  earth  if  it  had  depended  ceased  publication. " 

on   the    street-corner  orator.    It   is  because  the  

orator  is  able  to  introduce  bis  converts  to  organisa-  Do  friends  realise  the  trouble  and  expense 

tions  painfully  built  up,  and  to  an  economic  system  involved  in  sending  out  reminders  of 

laboriously  wrought  out  by  innumerable  men  and  accounts  owing?      The  office  staff  would 

women  hidden  in  the  background  of  his  more  regard  it  as  a  great  favour  if  all  to  Whom 

dramatic  activities,  that  Socialism  is  to-day  a  force  '  this  applies  would  forward  amounts  owing 

to  be  reckoned  witE.  at  their  earliest  convenience. 


Friday,  October  8th,  1920. 
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Towards  the  New  World. 

By  WILFIIED  WELLOCK. 


The  only  life  worth  living  is  that  which  is  inspired 
by  vision  ;  all  others  are  prison  existences,  no  matter 
wliether  they  be  enacted  in  pot-houses  or  in  palaces. 
Without  vision  there  can  be  no  fundamental  change 
either  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  of  a  State.  And 
just  as  individauils  degenerate  and  become  spiritu- 
ally dead  unless  some  tragic  circumstance  or  the 
guidance  of  some  friend  comes  to  the  rescue,  so  is 
it  with  nations. 

Our  country,  our  England,  is  at  this. moment  in  a 
condition  of  rai>id  moral  decline,  and  unless  it  can 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  quite  new  view  of  life,  to 
revolutionise  its  method  of  conducting  its  affairs, 
its  outlook,  its  moral  and  social  assumptions,  its 
relationships  with  its  neighbours  and  the  relation- 
ships between  its  members,  it  must  prepare  itself 
for  disturbances  of  a  far-reaching  cliaracter.  Greed 
is  destroying  the  world  ;  a  new  principle,  tliat  of  ser- 
vice, must  restore  and  rejuvenate  it.  Never  was  it 
truer  than  it  is  to-day  that  "the  old  older  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new." 

In  our  pages  this  week  is  a  Declaration  which  we 
are  asking  you  to  accept  and  sign.  It  states,  so 
far  as  general  terms  can,  the  conditions  and  rela- 
tions which  must  exist  in  the  world  of  the  future, 
in  the  only  world  that  can  abide  in  the  future,  and 
may  be  said  to  embody  the  principles  and  the  pro- 
giamme  for  which  the  "Crusader"  has  stood  from 
the  beginning. 

Unceasingly  we  have  declared  that  the  social 
change  we  need  cannot  come  out  of  petty  reforms 
inspired  by  a  desire  for  Law  and  Order  or  even  for 
"justice,"  but  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  vision. 
Without  vision  we  cannot  take  a  single  step  to- 
wards real  emancipation ;  as  every  social  and  indus- 
trial event,  net  excluding  the  present  miners'  dis- 
pute, proves. 

Tlius  we  would  cry  from  the  house-tops :  Men 
and  women,  look  for  a  vision  !  Remember  that 
without  vision  notliing  that  you  do  will  he  worth 
wliile,  will  abide,  whereas  with  vision  yoa  will  take 
the  straight  path  to  liberty  and  be  able  to  continue 
therein  until  you  win  it. 

It  is  a  qiiestion  of  all  or  nothing.  For  that  reason 
we  believe  in  revolution  and  have  no  faith  in  Parlia- 
ments or  other  assemblies  wlierein  men,  divided  by 
powerful  spiritual  antagonisms,  meet  together  to 
barter  and  to  compromise,  and  in  diverse  ways  to 
get  the  better  of  one  another.  The  time  has  come 
for  petty  bickering  about  pence  to  cease  and  for  a 
gigantic  attempt  to  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  capitalists  and  workers  alike. 

The  great  task  for  us  to-day  is  to  present  to  the 
people,  the  entire  community,  pictures  of  the  new 
world  we  would  see,  descriptions  of  the  simple, 
beautiful  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between 
men,  of  life  freed  from  the  fear  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment, and  in  which  every  individual  pos- 
sesses full  right  of  self-expression.  If  all  the 
workers  for  social  emancipation  would  concentrate 


upon  such  a  campaign,  we  believe  that  tlie  New 
World  could  be  estabiislied  speedily.  • 

The  churches  are  decrying  the  growth  of  the  class 
war,  but  that  war  is  growing  and  will  continue  to 
grow  until  classes  are  abolished.  It  is  for  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  classes,  and  thus  of  the  privileges 
upon  whicli  they  rest,  that  we  uncompromisingly 
stand,  and  we  plead  for  a  great  crusade  whereby 
this  issue  shall  be  brought  before  every  individual, 
every  professing  Christian  in  the  country — nay, 
throughout  the  world. 

What  a  glorious  release  of  spiritual  foi'ce  the 
comniunalising  of  property,  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, would,  accomplish  !  The  soul,  thus  freed, 
would  seek  expression  in  ways  that  would  fill  the 
world  with  wonder  and  grandeur.  For  the  first 
time  during  centuries  the  souls  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  would  have  a.  chance.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  would  begin  to  breathe,  to  live  ! 
By  abolishing  rent,  poverty,  interest,  you  would  free 
industrj^  from  ten  thousand  encumbrances,  make  it 
as  mobile  as  potter's  clay.  Whatever  the  people 
needed,  macliinery  could  be  made  for  its  production 
and  taken  to  where  the  people  were  idle.  More- 
over, it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  allow 
every  member  of  the  community  to  do  what  he  or 
she  desired  to  do.  If  there  were  jobs  that  no  one 
particularly  desired,  special  advantages  would  be 
given  to  those  who  did  them.  And  if  there  were 
not  enougli  work  for  all  when  all  needs  were  satis- 
fied, then,  obviously,  people  would  only  need  to 
work  six  hours  or  five  hours  per  day  instead  of 
eight  hours. 

But  even  as  wonderful  and  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences  would  be  the  freeing  of  society  from 
convention,  from  enslaving  custom,  from  fashion 
and  the  vicious  molality  of  a  class-dominated 
society.  No  classes  !  Think  of  it !  No  poor  to  be 
looked  down  upon,  no  rich  to  be  looked  up  to  because 
of  their  riches!  Real  independence,  a  true  com- 
monwealth. .  No  value  but  in  personal  worth,  no 
respect  but  for  service.  A  world  in  which  eveiy 
man  might  find  his  soul  and  express  it;  in  which 
trutli  and  beauty  might  come  into  their  own.  A 
world  of  souls  seeking  to  serve  their  fellows,  to 
beautify  the  earth  and  to  enjoy  beauty  and  fellow- 
ship. 

We  want  believers  in  such  a  world,  for  only  those 
who  believe  in  it  can  possibly  create  it.  To-day 
men  squander  their  energies  in  all  kinds  of  useless 
agitations  because  they  are  too  timid  or  too  much 
in  haste  to  read  their  own  hearts  and  the  signs  of 
the  times.  We  want  more  daring,  more  of  the  spirit 
of  adventure ;  but  without  vision  we  can  have 
neither. 

The  only  thing  that  can  cause  men  to  give  up 
their  wealth  is  a  visi-^-^  r,  r-rii.er,  a  fuller  and  freer 
life,  and  such  vre  must  give  them  by -one  means  or. 
another. 
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A  DECLARATIO 
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Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  American  Colonies,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  British  Government,  issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Political,  social,  and  economic  .tyranny  has  reached  a  point  to-day  far  in  excess 
<♦  of  that  endured  by  the  colonists  who  revolted  in  1776.    Its  efPects  are  felt  over  the 

whole  world.  An  evil  power  seems  abroad  poisoning  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men,  turning  the  thoughts  of  Governments  from  peace,  hardening  the  hearts  of  the 
rah,  and  embittering  the  souls  of  their  victims.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
material  and  spiritual  collapse,  whose  consequences  would  be  beyond  our  imagFnation. 
if  It  is  these  circumstances  that  have  given  birth. to  what  may  be  called 

A  DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

1.  We  appeal  beyond  kings,  parliaments,  and  constitutions,  to  the  God  of  the 
Peoples,  of  Whom  long  ago  it  was  written:  — 

"He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart. 
He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their  thrones. 
And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

To  Him  Who  has  raised  to  the  Throne  of  the  Universe  the  Carpenter  of 
Naeareth,  and  promised  to  Him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World,  we  commit 
©ur  cause.  We  invoke  His  Spirit.  We  declare  our  dependence  upon  Him 
and  Him  alone. 

.2,  Dependence  upon  Him  invoh-es  dependence  on  one  another.      His  power  is 
X  '  made  known  to  us  in  association  and  co-operation.      We  raise  a  banner  for 

♦:♦  those  of  all  lands,  all  classes,  all  churches,  in  whose  hearts  is  holy  revolt 

against  the  reign  of  Mammon.  Our  need  is  one.  Our  prayer  is  one.  Our 
God  is  one.  We  cannot  dispense  with  each  other.  When  we  come  together 
He  will  stand  in  our  midst,  Who  is  the  Terror  of  the  mighty  and  the  Hope 
of  the  weak, 

3.  We  cannot  work  independently  of  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of 
our  times.  As  the  navigator  must  study  tides  and  winds  in  order  that  he 
may  make  the  best  use  of  them  for  his  purpose,  so  must  we  learn  to  under- 
stand the  material  conditions  of  our  age  in  order  that  we  may  overcome  and 

^»  utilise  them.    Capitalism,  as  it  develops  in  organised  power,  has  created  a 

*>  ,  vast  mass  of  propertyless  workers,  whose  only  hope  of  economic  salvation 

lies  in  the  organisation  of  their  forces.  These  very  conditions  create  for  us 
an  opportunity  which  is  the  call  of  God.  On  all  these  we  depend.  There  is 
not  a  wind  that  blows  that  may  not  be  used  to  speed  us  to  our  haven. 

4.  Seeing  that  our  strength  is  in  God  and  in  His  working,  there  is  no  limit  to 
our  expectations.  The  mighty  empires  of  man,  tJie  resources  of  material 
wealth,  the  cunning  of  subtle  minds,  are  powerless  to  resist  the  omnipotent 
Word  declaring  "Let  there  be  Light,  Liberty,  Lov«." 

^  The  specious  plea  that  certain  evils  are  inevitable,   that  certain  com- 

\l  promises  are  unavoidable,  that  "human  nature  being  what  it  is,"  we  must 

❖ 
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DEPENDENCE. 


content  ourselves  with  methods  otherwise  regrettable,  does  not  deceive  us. 
In  view  of  our  dependence  on  God,  we  are  independent  of  armies  and  navies, 
police  courts  and  prisons,  the  dishonesties  of  political  life,  the  falsehoods  of 
the  Press,  and  utterly  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

No  institution  is  too  ancient  or  too  deeply  entrenched  to  be  overthrown. 
Standing  amid  the  glories  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon  and  jostled  by  the 
thronging  crowds  of  his  worshippers,  we  prophesy  that  to-morrow  not  one 
stone  shall  be  left  standing  upon  another,  and  that  in  its  place  shall  arise  the 
City  of  God. 

A  CHARTER  FOR  ALL  PEOPLES. 

5.  Emboldened  by  this  faith,  we  accept  as  a  charter  for  all  peoples  the  assertion 
that— 

IT  IS  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  that  all  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
health,  home  life,  education,  leisure,  travel,  and  art,  and  be  able,  in  the 
Family-life  of  His  Kingdom,  to  develop  their  personalities  by  every  pure  and 
noble  activity.  In  that  Society,  boys  and  girls  will  be  free  from  the  burden 
of  labour.  Men  and  women  will  work  according  to  ability  through  their 
years  of  full  strength.  There  shall  be  no  difference  of  status,  for  all  shall 
own  and  control  the  means  of  production  and  all  shall  serve  the  community 
The  children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  will  share  fully  in  the  common 
results  of  labour. 

In  this  world-wide  community  each  nation  shall  have  its  place,  and  in 
the  service  of  all  each  race  shall  find  its  own  life  nourished. 

GOB  WILLS  IT,  and,  therefore,  with  human  faith  responding,  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  not  in  some  far-off  centurj^,  but  NOW. 

6.  In  what  way  must  the  faith  act  that  is  to  realise  this  vision? 

Faith  in  God,  for  the  dispossessed,  must  mean  faith  in  themselves  and 
their  destiny.  They  must  throw  off  the  habits  of  servility,  and,  by  education, 
organisation,  and  moral  discipline,  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
to  which  they  are  called. 

To  others  the  acceptance  of  this  Declaration  of  the  WILL  OF  GOD  will 
mean  entering  fearlessly  upon  the  adventure  of  abandoning  all  privilege  of 
title,  control  of  natural  resources  and  accumulated  wealth,  and  working 
actively  and  faithfully  to  create  a  life  of  security  for  all. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Europe  mustered  its  forces  for  the  crusades,  the  cry 
that  rallied  the  peoples  to  the  banners  of  the  nations  engaged  was  "Deus  Vult" —  ♦!♦ 
God  wills  it. 

The  Holv  Land  we  march  to  conquer  to-day  is  the  sacred  soil  of  the  whole  earth, 
which  i.s  given  for  the  joy  of  all  and  the  selfish  ownership  of  none.  But  our  rallying 
ory  is  the  eame  :  — 

DEUS  VULT 
GOD  WILLS  IT. 
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Thcatrcland.  .  The  Right  to  Strike. 


If  it  be  inic  lliat  llieie  is  a  lime  for  everytliing, 
cextainly  the  piv.seiit  were  Ihe  time  for  plays  on  the 
right  to  strike.  I  use  the  pluial  advisedly,  for 
after  witnessing  the  play  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  the 
other  night,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  room  for  at  least  another.  And  perhaps  all  the 
more  so  because  the  play  now  being  presented  at 
the  Garrick  Th(\atre  is  a  powerful  production  which, 
especially  in  tliese  days  of  increasing  industrial  un- 
rest, promises  to  have  a  large  vogue,  possibly 
larger  than  any  other  serious  play  now  being  acted 
in  Jvoudon. 

Earely  have  I  witnessed  such  outbursts  of  excite- 
ment from  the  well-dressed  portions  of  a  theatre. 
For  once  the  stalls  rivalled  tlie  gods  in  their  freedom 
of  expression.  At  times  the  effect  was  startling. 
The  war  on  the  stage  was  extended  to  the  aTidi- 
torium.  A  statement  by  tlie  Socialisl  agitator  was 
greeted  by  cheers  from  the  gods,  while  the  retort 
from  a  doctor  serving  as  a  blackleg  found  an  equally 
voluminous  response  in  the  stalls.  Had  anyone 
present,  instructed  by  the  capitalist  Press,  been 
under  the  impression  that  theatre  stalls  were  usually 
occupied  by  miners  and  railway  workers  and  their 
wives,  tliey  would  have  been  i)uzzled.  Let  it  be 
said,  then,  that  "The  Right  to  Strike"  stirs  up  class 
feeling  from  beginning  to  end,  even  by  the  melo- 
dramatic scenes  at  the  close,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  an  appeal  to  Christianity.  There  is  something 
unreal  about  lho.se  final  scenes,  sometliing  that  jars, 
but  I  will  speak  about  them  later. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  play,  and  my  reason 
for  not  liking  it  is  that  it  is  not  fair,  does  not  present 
the  whole  truth.  It  puts  the  pgint  of  view  of  the 
Law-and-Order-defending  Middle  Classes,  that  re.s- 
pectable  section  of  the  community  which  believes 
in  "justice"  and  "fair  play,"  and  objects  to  being 
inconvenienced,  and  certainly  to  being  held  at  ran- 
som by  unruly  Avorkers  and  "shameless  agitators." 
It  condemns  sirike.s,  particularly  on  this  last-named 
ground,  but  what  it  overlooks  is  that  capital  is 
always  and  increasingly  holding  up  the  community 
to  ransom.  One  of  the  "telling"  passages  of  the 
play  is  where  the  blackleg,  Dr.  Wrigley,  states  that 
this  country,  having  just  successfully  secured  its 
liberty  against  the  tlireats  of  an  enemy  without,  is 
not  going  to  yield  that  liberty  to  an  enemy  within." 
But  the  obvious  retort  is  that  in  "normal"  times 
three-quarters  of  the  community  is  deprived  of 
liberty  by  an  unscrupulous  few  who,  by  means  of 
combination,  "wars  for  liberty,"  etc.,  control  and 
thus  set  their  own  price  upon  almost  all  the  com- 
modities upon  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends. 
But,  of  course,  doctors  and  the  like  do  not  feel  this 
tyranny,  and  so  are  able  to  ntter  high-sounding 
heroics  in  denunciation  of  workers  who  decide  not 
to  tolerate  longer  what  the  Dr.  Wrigleys  are  afraid 
of  enduring  for  a  single  week.  Practically  all 
strikes  are  in  reality  protests  against  the  conduct 
of  those  wh--  ':o:;l  up  the  iiiasses  t^  -^.nsoni.  Mr. 
Hutclu'!i:;:.n  dees  insert  one  sentence  in  suppoii  of 


this  view,  but  that  is  all,  and  it  is  not  enoiigh. 

"The  Right  to  Strike"  will  undoubtedly  con 
vince  the  classes,  workers  who  do  not  think,  and 
by  reason  of  certain  deliberate  appeals  to  feminiin 
sympathy — women  generally,  that  the  workers  han 
not  a  right  to  strike;  whereas  the  thinking  sectin 
of  labour  it  will  probably  infuriate. 

But  there  are  other  vital  questions  connected  witli 
strikes  which  this  play  does  not  face.    For  instance, 
when  tlie  workmen  strike  they  only  do  in  fact  wli;i' 
the  capitalists  do  when  they  refuse  to  grant  betti 
wages  or  conditions.    To  refuse  to  give  his  labou 
is  the  worker's  equivalent  to  the  capitalist's  refus;ii 
to  give  his  wealth.    But  the  former  act  involve 
depiiving  the  community  of  goods,  whereas  tin 
latter  involves  depriving  the  workers  only  of  good 
— and,  incidentally,  of  liberty  also.      And  whcK 
liberty  is  concerned  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate 
duty  in  farms  of  suffering.    Also  it  must  not  be  foi 
gotten  that  in  a  strike  the   strikers   suffer  mo- 
Furthermore,  most  believers  in  liberty    would  hi 
I)repared  to  suffer  many  inconveniences,  if  need  hv 
in  order  to  secure  liberty  for  a  number  of  their  un- 
fortunate fellow-men. 

One  of  the  most  pitiable  bits  in  the  play  is  where 
the  inevitable  conference  of  masters  and  workers 
lapses  into  a  discussion  of  equality.  The  worker^ 
object  to  some  people  being  born  with  £100,000  tc 
their  credit  and  others  nothing.  To  this  Dr. 
Wrigley  retorts  with  the  remark  that  some  are  borr 
blind,  others  with  weak  hearts,  etc. — at  which  the 
stalls  cheer  vociferously.    It  is  deplorable  ! 

But  to  come  to  those  concluding  scenes.  Thej 
grated  on  me  terribly.  The  strike  is  oA^er  and  th* 
men  have  won,  but  the  .strike-leader's  wife  is  abou' 
to  be  confined,  and  she  needs  the  special  .skill  of 
Dr.  AVrigley,  whose  chum  (a  doctor  acting  as  Si 
blackleg)  has  lost  his  life  as  the  result  of  a  transport 
motor  accident  caused  by  foul  play.  For  strikii^i 
his  name  has  been  crossed  off  the  roll  of  physicians. 
He  refuses  to  attend  the  needy  woman.  But  aftei 
much  talk  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  father  (alscT  s 
doctor)  of  his  deceased  comrade,  he  yields,  and  with 
this  act  the  play  closes.  In  these  final  conversa- 
tions much  is  .said  about  justice,  Christ,  the  Croflfl,; 
suffering,  etc.,  which  is  intended  to  reflect  upon  tlic 
entire  question  of  strikes,  but  what  is  obvious 
throughout  is  that  the  existing  social  order  with  its 
class  distinctions,  its  millionaires,  and  its  starving 
masses,  is  taken  for  granted.  Thus,  to  call  thai 
talk  Christianity  is  to  make  Christianity  odious  t< 
every  thinking  man  and  women. 

As  I  left  the  theatre  my  impression  was  tliiil 
unless  the  situation  can  be  saved  by  a  powerful 
Christian  revolutionary  movement,  a  fiercoi 
struggle  looms  ahead  than  probably  most  of  n> 
imagine,  but  I  was  convinced  that  no  help  toward.' 
such  a  movement  was  to  be  found  in  the  play  I  hafl 
just  seen, 

w.w. 
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Equality  or  Fraternity  ? 


The  French  Revolution  wrote  upon  its  banners 
the  three  words,  "Liberty,  Equality,  F^'rateruity." 
But  these  tlnee  words  were  not  pronounced  with  the 
same  emphasis.  Events  proved  that  more  import- 
ance attached  to  the  first  two  than  to  the  third.  In 
France,  instead  of  the  nationalisation  or  socialisa- 
tion of  property,  peasant  proprietorship  was  insti- 
tuted; in  England  and  elsewhere  the  ideal  of  those 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  revolution  was 
"{•qualify  of  opportunity  "—an  ideal  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  ferocious  competition. 

Many  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Capitalist 
system  believe  that  its  evils  could  be  overcome  by 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  property.  Mr.  Belloc, 
for  instance,  argues  that  private  property  cannot 
be  abolished  without  introducing  what  he  calls  '  'the 
Servile  State." 

Is  the  sharing-out  principle  practicable? 

The  theory  that  all  Society  needs  is  that  each  in- 
dividual should  be  allotted,  for  his  private  use  and 
enjoyment,  an  approximately  equal  share  of  the 
world's  wealth,  does  not  fit  the  facts.  However  pos- 
sible it  may  have  been  at  certain  stages  of  social 
progress,  it  is  not  possible  to-day.  The  conditions 
of  industry  and  commerce  forbid  it.  The  factories, 
mines,  railways,  cannot  be  divided  up  like  an  allot- 
ment field.  The  more  advanced  agricultural  opera- 
f  tions  of  the  present  time  would  be  impossible  under 
a  system  of  peasant  proprietorship.  Economy  de- 
mands co-operation.  Capitalism  has  introduced 
methods  of  production  which  demand  the  massing 
if  botli  capital  and  labour.  And  it  was  precisely 
because  this  method  was  found  more  economical 
than  the  old  individualistic  methods  tliat  there  was, 
it  tlie  lime  of  its  introduction,  some  justification 
for  its  adoption.  It  made  possible  tiie  use  of 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  witli  tlie  consequent 
n'reased  production.  To  bring  about  that  result 
capitalism's  historic  mission.  To  go  back  on 
hat  achievement  would  bo  a  retrograde  step.  The 
loxt  stage  must  be  the  taking  over  by  the  community 
these  large  scale  industries'  organised  by 
litalism. 

^cuid  it  last? 

But  there  is  a  further  objection.  Such  a  system 
•  )f  small  ownership  would  not  bo  stable.  It  could 
lot  prove  permanent,  but  would  speedily  introduce 
lie  old  conditions.  This  has  been  well' put  by  JST. 
bikharin  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  "The 
iVorkers'  Dreadnought."    He  says:  — 

by  our  division  w,c  Iiad  *rrceeded  in  increasing  the  clars 
.';mall.  owner.«,  the  following  rcsiuh  would  be  observed:  A 
li.rrt  of  them  (a  very  large  part),  would  on  the  very  next  day 
dispose  cf  their  gains  in  gome  jurik-shmp,  and  their  property 
would  in  thi:-.  way  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mors  weli- 
♦o-do  owners;  among  the  others  there  would  arise  confiicts  for 
the  sale  of  their  materials,  and  in  these  conflict.s  the  well  to-do 
"Id  get  the  best  of  the  poorer.    The  poor  would  soon  be- 
ne still  poorer,  and  would  by  this  process  be  converted  into 
true  pi'oletarians,  while  the  richer  would  become  still  richer 
and  would  gradually  be  transformed   into  true  capitalists. 


'J'huE,  we  .should  finally  return,  aft^r  .scjnie  time,  to  that  very 
structure  of  society  which  we  have  just  de.stroyed.  We  should 
very  soon  find  ourselves  once  morie  c(jnfronting  the  self  same 
trough  of  capitalistic  exploitation. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  as  Bukliarin  says  in  an- 
other passage,  "a  mere  dividing  up  will  throw 
capitalism  out  by  the  front  door,  to  admit  it  a  little 
later  througli  the  rear  entrance.  The  only  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  a  fraternal  (Communistic)  society 
of  workers." 

The  Moral  Question. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  possession  of 
private  property  develops  personality.  The  child 
who  has  been  given  a  little  plot  of  ground  which  he 
may  cultivate  for  himself  acquires  an  interest  in 
gardening  and  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  attained.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  said,  the  average  citizen  needs  some 
play  for  his  individuality.  There  is,  of  course,  un- 
doubted truth  in  tiiis,  and  one  of  the  gravest  in- 
dictments of  our  present  method  of  distributing  pro- 
perty is  that  it  deprives  the  vast  majority  of  men 
and  women  of  the  opportunity  for  this. 

The  objection  would  have  more  weight  if  what 
was  contemplated  was  some  hard  and  fast  bureau- 
cratic state.  But  Communism  does  not  so  envisage 
the  future.  Each  industry,  in  its  own  sphere,  will 
be  self-governing.  The  workshop  will  be  the  final 
basis  of  authority.  The  worker  will  leani  to  take 
a  pride  in  his  guild.  The  sense  of  individual  res- 
ponsibility will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility.  Tlie  two  are  not 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  rather  comple- 
mentary. Just  as  in  a  football  team  each  plays  his 
best  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  team,  so  in  industry  we  may 
expect  that  the  individual  and  the  corporate  sense 
of  responsibility  will  be  found  to  require  each  other. 

Just  as  the  capitalistic  accumulation  of  wealth 
served  a  purpose  in  preparing  the  way  for  Com- 
munism, so  private  property  has  performed  a  neces- 
sary mission  in  cultivating  certain  moral  qualities. 
The  child's  bit  of  garden  teaches  him  that  if  he  de- 
sires to  raise  flowers  he  must  not  run  over  flower- 
beds. He  learns  as  an  individual  what  he  will  be 
required  to  remember  as  a  unit  in  society.  By  and 
bye  he  will  develop  a  social  conscience  which  will 
enable  him  to  take  the  same  care  of  public  parks 
that  he  once  took  in  his  own  private  pos.session. 
Men  have,  in  some  cases,  learned  through  having 
entire  control  of  some  .piece  of  property  the  capabili- 
ties of  that  particular  domain.  They  have  built 
finer  houses,  acqiiired  more  beautiful  pictures, 
organised  their  businesses  more  efficiently,  because 
these  belonged  to  them.  But  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  thus  secured  must  now  be  cte- 
voted  to  the  community  in  a  spirit  of  corporate 
loyalty.  Communism  is  not  only  economically 
necessary,  it  is  morally  necessary  also  if  the  higher 
traits  of  personality  are  to  be  developed. 
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Bookland.    Bolshevik  and  Gentleman. 


Under  the  above  title,  Robert  Muller,  of  Vienna, 
has  just  published  a  brochure  of  some  GOpp.,  through 
Erich  Reiss,  Berlin,  in  which  he  makes  some  very 
interesting  comparisons  between  Bolshevism-  and 
Democracy,  or,  ratlier,  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  methods  of  constructing  the  new  social 
order  which  the  failure  of  Capitalism,  exhibited  in 
the  suffering,  waste,  and  ruin  in  every  part  of  the 
world  to-day,  has  rendered  inevitable.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  force  about  some  of  Muller's  com- 
parisons which  it  were  a  pity  to  lose,  and  so  I  will 
let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

"The  system  of  the  West  (so-called  democracy) 
is  held  down  by  stiff,  impregnable  convention,  while 
the  method — it  is  too  naive  to  be  called  a  system — 
of  the  East  (Bolshevism)  is  controlled  by  an  intuitive 
mind,  the  spontaneous  grasping  of  the  social  situa- 
tion as  occasion  demands.  The  West  is  calculative 
and  phlegmatic,  the  East  is  all  aglow  and  incalcul- 
able. In  the  AVest,  race  prejudice  rules,  but  in  the 
East,  under  Bolshevism,  races  come  together  like 
many  waters  to  a  great  reservoir,  uncultured  in  the 
Western  sense  though  they  be.  Bolshevism  is  not 
a  pure  Marxist  movement,  but  a  self-formed  struc- 
ture, like  Pauline  Christianity,  modified  by  Hellenic 
elements  and  Northern  influences.  In  Bolshevism, 
many  national,  racial,  and  religious  streams  conie 
together.  And  the  achievements  of  these  naive 
Asiatic  peoples  without  technique,  ignorant  of 
scientific  economics,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  Marxist  Communism,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. That  Turks,  Kurds,  Afghans,  Hindus, 
and  Chinese,  should  have  entered  into  definite  re- 
lationship with  Moscow,  and  tliat  Lenin  should  have 
so  easily  and  naturally  entered  into  relationship  with 
leaders  of  such  varied  character,  shows  not  only  the 
vigour  of  this  new  Eastern  type  of  political  leader, 
but  is  evidence  of  a  productive  power  and  a  passion 
for  creation  which  put  the  protective,  fore- 
sighted  policies  of  our  Western  "gentlemen"  into 
the  shade.  The  Law  and  Order  fanatics  of  the  West 
have  cried  out  in  holy  horror  against  the  leaking 
apparatus  of  the  Bolshevist  Government,  yet  it  mnst 
be  genially  acknowledged  that  men  like  Lenin  have 
often  accomplished  more  in  two  or  three  days  than 
Western  Ministries  have  done  in  as  many  mouths." 

"In  spite  of  all  the  criticisms  of  trembling  Wes- 
tern statesmen,  .Russia's  exhibition  of  political 
power,  of  capacity  for  world  organisation,  for_ creat- 
ing order  out  of  chaos,  are  unparalleled  in  history. 
Her  leaders  have  with  ease  and  dispatch  settled  all 
the  minute  difficulties  connected  with  a  large  number 
of  Border  vStates  settlements,  difficulties  which 
the  'phantasyless'  heads  of  Westeni  rulers  would 
have  converted  into  interminable  sources  of  disease 
and  despair.  The  incompetence  of  the  West  is 
proved  in  the  'finely'  laid  Polish  policy,  whereas 
Russia,  proceeding  in  straightforward  fashion, 
makes  a  satisfactory  map  within  a  few  days,  and 
abides  by  it. 


"Also,  from  the  first,  Russia  has  endeavoured  to 
caiTy    out    a  peace   offensive,    dnd   the   eyes  ol 
awakened  humanity  throughout  the  world  have  bee 
upon  her.    Russia  sought  peace  because  peace  w,i 
natural  to  her.    She  had  no  use  for  wars,  her  objoi 
was  to  produce,  not  conquest,  to  build  up,  not  to 
destroy,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  evil   her  Westom 
enemies  have  done  her,  her  condition  will  compai! 
favourably  with  theirs  to-day.    For  while  in  tli«' 
West  conditions  grow  worse  from  day  to  day,  in 
Russia  they  grow  better.    In  Europe  the  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  becomes  more  and  more 
insupportable.    Russia  thrives,  the  Westeni  nations 
decline. 

"And  yet  the  Russian  Revolution  is  not  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  great  plan.  It  simply  tunis,  defines  it- 
self as  it  i)roceeds,  takes  one  step  at  a  time.  Its 
men  are  scouts,  pathfinders,  discoverers  of  new 
lands,  who  burn  their  bridges  and  their  ships  behind 
them. 

"Whereas  Democracy  punishes  itself  by  its  own 
lying.  For  wherever  its  rule  extends,  it  prevents 
the  free  play  of  human  energy,  and  rules  with  a 
strong  if  hidden  hand.  Over  everything  is  tke 
shadow  of  the  plutocracy,  beneath  which  every  ideal 
every  noble  human  impulse,  must  die.  The  Demo- 
cracy of  the  civilised  West  is  pure  Plutocracy.  And 
a  monopoly  of  education  follows  the  monopoly  of 
wealth. 

"By  insuring  human  existence,  Bolshevism 
renders  the  ennobling  of  humanity  easier.  Tht 
struggle  for  a  minimum  wage  has  no  attraction  foi 
Bolsheviks,  neither  do  they  accept  the  theory  thai 
every  man  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder  and  fight  his  way  up.  Only  the  WesterB 
nations  do  that,  and  thereby  create  a  leisured  clash 
which  sooner  or  later  stifles  and  destroys  culture. 

"The  belief  of  the  Reformers  that  by  means  oi 
amelioration  the  situation  can  be  saved  and  tht 
worst  forms  of  destitution  avoided,  is  denied  by  tlii 
facts.  The  capitalist  atmosphere  inculcates  am 
strengthens  cA^en  to  fever  point  the  passion  foi 
wealth.  This  passioii  becomes  a  prison  and  th< 
only  way  to  cure  it  is  to  take  out  of  the  air  the  capi 
tali'st  bacillus.  .  .  .  Bolshevism  is  a  cosmi( 
movement  destined  to  raise  Western  civilisatioi 
from  its  stark,  dried-up  condition  and  to  renew  it- 
spiritual  energies.  .  .  .  AVe  have  no  more  us^ 
for  Western  civilisation.  ...  A  New  Worh 
dawns  in  the  East." 

The  above  will  at  least  enable  readers  to  realis< 
what  the  more  moderate  men,  the  pacifists,  revolu 
tionaries  in  Europe,  are  thinking. 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on  thi. 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  Hous.e,  136  Bishopsgate 
EC.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4th  to  Nov 
ath  inclusive.    Speaker,  October  11,  F.  E.  Pollard. 


Friday,  October  8tli,  1920. 
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To  Rich  Quakers. 

STEPHEN  HOBHOUSE'S  APPEAL. 


The  following  k'tier  from  Mr.  Steplien  Hobliouse, 
1  w  ell-known  Qiiaker,  who  lives  among  the  poor  of 
Lloxton,  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  "The  Friend"  : 

These  critical  times  call  for  daring  action.  AVe 
Friends  have  spoken  much  of  the  need  for  sacrifice. 
Work  for  the  relief  of  distress  is  good,  and  so  are 
prayers  and  efforts  for  reconciliation.  But  some 
more  dramatic,  more  permanent  change  is  required 
for  those  Christians  of  the  employing  class  who  have 
become  convinced  that  our  social  and  industrial 
order  is  on  an  unjust  basis,  that  there  should  be  one 
standard  of  living  for  all,  and  that  tlie  democratic 
control  of  iudustiy  is  a  reasonable  demand,  and  the 
only  hope  for  an  uncertain  future. 

A  Venture  of  Faith. 

I  ask  for  a  venture  of  faith,  a  daring  experiment 
on  the  part  of  at  least  one  or  two  Quaker  employers 
of  labour.  AVill  some  Friend  in  the  position  to  do 
so  anticipate  the  possible  revolution  by  making  over 


Mr.  Kingston  Fleming  writes  : — 

Sir, — You  referred  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  to  the  appeal 
made  by  Bonar  Law  for  money  to  fight  the  typhus  scourge  in 
Central  Europe.  It  is  singulaily  interesting  to  read  'Sir.  Law's 
statement.  It  is  interesting  but  it  is  not  stimulating.  To  anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  those  areas  the  appeal  does  not  ring 
♦rue.  There  i-o  an  inconsistency  about  it.  It  serves  as  an 
example  of  the  policy  that  the  Government  is  pur.suing  to  re- 
generate a  starving  and  a  bankrupt  Europe. 

Mr.  Law  is  a  member  of  a  Government  which  has  done  eveiy- 
fchiiig  in  its  power  to  accentuate  the  spread  of  typhus.  From 
Grodno  to  Galicia  the  Poles  are  armed  with  Allied  munitions. 
The  Polish  araiy  encloses  and  surrounds  the  worst  disease 
centres  in  Europe  and  the  Polish  army  could  not  do  so  unless  the 
Allies  had  armed  them. 

When  I  was  in  Zavada  some  weeks  ago  French  officers  were 
doing  the  staff  work  immediately  behind  the  Polish  lines. 
French  tanks  and  French  75's  were  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  recent  Polish  offensive  and  a  French  paper  "La  Journal 
de  la  Pologne"  disseminates  anti-Bolshevik  propagandist  views 
of  the  most  virulent  type. 

From  first  to  last  the  French  liave  pursued  a  policy  of  mili- 
tarising Poland  with  cynical  indifference  to  disease,  to  starvation 
or  to  anything  else.  We  are  Allies  of  the  French  and  presumably 
our  ideals  are  no  different.  No  criticism  of  French  foreign  policy 
has  emanated  from  Mr.  Law,  from  Lloyd  George  or  from  anyone 
else.  Only  one  word  has  the  oracle  spoken  in  the  last  few 
Weeks  and  that  was  an  appeal.  An  appeal  by  Mr.  Law  in  tlie 
name  of  liumanity.  An  appeal  for  money  to  fight  the  typhus. 
Surely  the-  p<Jsition  is  ridiculous.  It  is  more  than  ridiculous. 
It  is  tragic. 

The  Friends  Relief  Contingent  of  which  I  wa.<  a  member  were 
forced  to  evacuate  their  typhus  centres  as  the  tide  of  war  swept 
over  them  and  typhus  in  these  areas  will  consequently  flourish 
and  will  spread  without  a  hand  to  stop  it. 


his  entire  business  to  be  co-operatively  managed  by 
his  employees?  Will  lie  and  liis  family  remove 
from  their  (comfortable  residem^e,  abandon  their  in- 
vestments, and  will  he  take  up,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  working  days,  the  position,  not  necessarily 
of  a  well-paid  manager  or  foreman,  but  rather  of 
one  of  the  least  well-housed  of  the  hands  of  the 
fiiin? 

"Stewards  of  Wealth." 

I  believe  there  will  be  more  joy  in  Heaven  over 
one  such  change  of  career,  however  faultily  accom- 
plished, than  over  the  life-long  generosities  of  many 
conscientious  stewards  of  wealth.  It  may  not  be  the 
easiest,  or,  indeed,  the  most  rational  or  economic 
course  to  adopt,  but  it  will  surely  show  Labour, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  we  Christians  are  in 
earnest  to  follow  the  Divine  Bondservant,  who  said 
to  His  disciples,  "If  any  man  would  be  first,  he  shall 
be  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all." 


The  responsibility  must  rest  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Allies.  The  Allies  have  armed  the  Poles  and  without  their  assist- 
ance the  Poles  could  not  have  lasted  one  half  an  hour. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  men  reap  what.soever  they  have 
sown.  The  French  by  their  insistent  and  persistent  propaganda 
have  militarised  a  bankrupt  Poland  and  kept  them  fighting  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Tliey  have  played  upon  the  Polish  tempei-ament  and  have  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to  their  very  worst  ambitions.  The  result  is 
inevitable.  Transport  is  at  the  front  and  there  is  none  for  the 
supplying  of  relief  to  villages  and  towns.  Millions  are  spent  in 
war  material  and  women  and  children  starve  and  live  in  houses 
tliat  by  all  that  is  christian  and  humane  should  never  be  houses 
at  all. 

In  Danzig  the  French  are  pursuing  a  policy  which  is  rapidly 
driving  the  East  Prussians  over  to  the  Bolsheviks.  On  the 
Ruhr  Valley  they  are  driving  the  German  miners  to  the  verge 
of  revolution  and  in  the  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia  they, 
and  they  alone,  wei'e  responsible  for  the  riots  and  bloodshed  by 
tlieir  flagrant  favouriti.sm  of  the  Poles. 

W'hen  I  was  in  Berlin  quite  recently  I  witnessed  a  demonstra- 
tion of  German  Socialists.  It  was  an  immense  demonstration, 
but  moreover  it  was  a  sign.  The  air  was  tense  with  a  feeling 
that  was  unmistakeable  and  the  police  in  tha  I  nter  den  Linden 
were  armed  with  machine  guns. 

Anyone  in  Germany  will  admit  that  anything  may  happen 
in  the  next  few  months — even  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

No  words  are  sufficiently  strong  to  condemn  the  policy  of,  the 
French.  A  policy  which  we  must  necessarily  share  in.  They 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  understand  nothing  of  the 
new  ideals  that  are  permeating  th^  continent  to-day  and  they 
alone  have  no  sympathy  for  starving  and  diseased-ravaged 
peoples. 

It  is  this  policy  of  the  French  that  is  driving  the  countries  of 
Europe  still  fuilher  into  the  morass,  a  morass  wliich  may  not 
only  engulf  France,  but  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world. 


The  Typhus  Scourge. 
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The  Crusade. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONAL.        CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


Those  who  were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  attend  the  meeting 
on  the  Chiistian  International,  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  tlie 
other-  evening,  convened  by  the  F.O.R.,  were  amply  rewarded  by 
the  far,ewcll  address  of  that  valiant  Crusader,  L)r.  Henry  T. 
Hodgkin,  who  is  shortly  leaving  for  the  Far  East. 

After  exposing  the  fallacy  of  war  as  a  necessity,  and  uttering 
a  warning  not  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  discussions  on  the 
NKXT  war  and  tliereby  subconsciously  weaken  our  convictions; 
he  proceeded  to  tln-,ee  fundamental  causes  of  war. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  blame  individual  diplomats  fo»  war 
or  a  Wilson  for  the  false  peace.  We  must  seek  for  fundamental 
causes  and  cease  dabbling  with  effects.  No  one  knew  better  than 
lie  did  an  a  medical  man,  the  futility  of  concentrating  on 
symptoms.  We  must  dismiss  the  old  practice  of  following  up 
and  perhaps  perpetuating  symptoms  (while  it  paid)  and  seek  like 
the  new  medical  pra/ctice  the  cause  and  its  prevention. 

1.  E.xploitation,  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  first  cau.se  he 
desired  to  reveal.  The  use  of  one's  fellow-man  for  selfish  ends. 
We  must  readjust  our  individual  and  national  conceptions  of  life 
and  its  purpose. 

Individual  worth  must  be  recognised  regardless  of  creed,  race, 
sex,  caste  or  colour. 

2.  Prejudice.  We  all  lived  in  castles  of  prejudice,  llace  pre- 
judice, religious  prejudice,  class  prejudice,  but  it  had  recently 
been  proved  at  Bilthoven  that  these  prejudi'ces  could  all  be  dis- 
sipated by  fellowship. 

3.  Indifference.  He  had  been  wonderfully  impressed  with  a 
6tatem,ent  by  H.  G.  Wells  to  the  effect  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
war  was  the  weakness  of  will  of  Christian  people  of  righteous 
intent.  He  maintained  there  was  plenty  of  goodwill  abroad  but 
no  passion  behind  it  to  make  it  ehective.  All  the  forces  in  man 
expressed  in  hatred,  violence,  and  aggression,  must  all  be  trans- 
muted to  express  goodwill.  It  was  no  excuse  that  as  individuals 
we  were  powerless  to  affect  other  nations. 

Were  we  exerting  our  individual  influence  on  thos,e  of  our  im- 
mediate acquaintance?  To  discover  one  anotlier  was  a  tremend- 
ous Christian  duly  involving  upon  each  of  us. 

E.A.K. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  EECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

HELP  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  FAMINE  AREAS.— 
The  secretary  of  the  London  Union  is  now  Iron,  secretary  of  the 
F.O.R.  Hospitality  Committee  for  children  from  Central  Europe. 
He  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  London  members  and  friends 
to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  the  scheme,  as  well  as  in  the 
actual  offers  of  help.  We  want  to  organise  a  body  of  regular 
voluntary  workers,  to  whom  we  should  gladly  pay  all  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  if  desired,  especially  all  who  can  assist  m 
ADDRESSING,  INDEXING  and  SHORTHAND  TYPING. 
Without  very  considerable  additional  lielp  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  us  effectively  to  break  much  of  the  ground  at  present 
untouched. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— The  following  meetings  are  arranged  :• 
FRIDAY,  8th  :— 6.30,  Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  C. 
Paul  Gliddon;  7.30,  Leytonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  Station  :  C. 
Paul  Gliddon,  Dorothie  Strevens;  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  : 
Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY,  10th  :— Noon, 
Leyton.stone,  outside  The  Green  Man:  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  i.30, 
Hampstead  Heath,  outside  Jack  Straw's  Castle  :  Marjory  Bonar, 
Dorothie  Strevens.  MONDAY,  11th  :— 7.30,  Leytonstone,  out- 
side G.E.R.  Station  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  Rev.  R.  W  .Soren- 
sen; 7.30,  Tooting,  outside  The  Mitre  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  C.  H. 
Offley.  TUESDAY,  12th  :— 6.15,  IMarble  Arch  :  Dorothie 
Strevens;  8,  Forest  Gate,  outside  G.E.R.  Station  :  W.  H.  Han- 
cock, Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen;  8,  Cla))ton,  Kenning'liall  Rd.  :  E. 
Oakes.  THURSDAY,  14th  :— 6.15,  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul 
Gliddon,  W.  H.  Hancock.  FRIDAY,  15th  :— 6.15,  Mrable  Arch  : 
Rev.  Frank  Fincham,  Dorothie  Strevens;  7.50,  Lcvlonstonc,  out- 
cide  the  G.E.R.  Station  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  E.  Oakes. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Mrs.    J.    II.    Dearne,  332  Moat    Road.,   VVarley,  Langley 
Birmingham. 
BEITON  FJSEEY— 

Mrr  D.  Gibbon,  Jebinond  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Ferry 
Glam. 
DUDLiiY— 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Paik  Rd.,  Nelherlon,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudlev. 

Mv.  S.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hampton  St.,  Nethsrton,  Nr.  Dudlev". 
DUMFEIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  GlasgoW 
HEREFOED— 

.Mr.  Echmind  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorso  St.,  Hereford. 
LEICESTEE— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road.  Stratford,  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15,  ' 
Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.  17. 
m:  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17 
NELSON— 

Ml.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkerhouse  Ru.,  Nelson,  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE- 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  New 
castle  on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT- 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
PENEITH— 

jMr.  F.  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
EEADING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHOEPE— 

Mr.    C.   AUcock,   Rose  Cottage,   Ashby  Rd.,   Old  Brumby 
Scunthorpe,  Lines.  < 

These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  ai" 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notic 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  ocea 
sion  may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  specia 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not  ye 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  wil 
act  as  our  agents  in  their  o\Vn  localities. 


The  attention  of  our  r.eadcr.'^  is  called  to  tha  following  list 
meetings  to  be  addressed,  according  to  the  "Daily  News,"-bi 
Mr.  Asquith  and  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party.  "Tb 
Crusader"  should  be  on  sale  at  all  thes.e  meetings,  and  we  hop 
that  our  readers  will  see  to  it  that  this  is  done.  Copies  can  bi 
obtained  at  the  office  on  sale  or  return. 

Oct.    8 — Mr.  G.  Howard  at  Altrincham. 

Oct.    9— Sir  D.  ]\Iaclcan  at  Leith.  ; 

Oct.  11 — Sir  D.  Maclean  at  Glasgow. 

Oct.  12— Mr.  G.  Howard  at  Melksham. 

Oct.  14 — Mr.  Asquith  at  Ayr. 

Oct.  14 — Mr.  JIasterman  at  Plvmouth. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne,  jM'.P.,  at  Leicester. 

Mr.  Pfingle  at  Leominster. 
Oct.  18 — Mr.  Runtiman  at  Edinburgh.  ' 

Lord  Beauchanip  at  Darwen. 
Oct.  19 — Lord  Beauchanip  at  Bacup. 

Lord  Buckmaster  at  Cambridge. 

Capt.  Wedgwood  Benn,  M.P..  at  M iddlesbrongli.  j 
Oct.  20— Sir  D.  ilaclean,  M.P.,  at  "National  Liberal  Club.  i 
Oct.  23— Major  H.  Barnes.  .M.P.,  at  SkTpton. 
Oct.  25 — Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  at  Bouriiieiiioutli. 
Oct.  28-;\Ir.  G.  R.  Thorne,  M.P.,  at  Hanley. 
Oct.  29 — Mr.  Asquith  at  Leicester. 

Sir  D.  Maclean,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne,  M.P.| 
at  Wolverhampton.  j 

Mr.  Masterman  at  Southend. 


Mday,  October  8th,  1920. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRELAND  AND  LABOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The* Crusader." 

Sir, — I  have  just  returned  from  Ireland  and  expected  to  find 
edfent  events  there  had  evoked  a  great  wave  of  moral  passion 
hroughout  England  that  would  sweep  from  power  the  Goveni- 
iient  which  has  disgraced  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
I  nstead  I  find  the  average  Englishman  accepts  the  daily  record 
f  organised  assassination  and  pillage  as  complacently  as  he  eats 
is  breakfast  every  morning.    It  would  appear  the  only  appeal 
o  move  the  English  nation  is  one  to  self-interest.    Therefore  on 
rounds  of   self-interest  English  Labour  should  consider  the 
inister  possibilities  of  the  present  Governmeut  tactics  of  sup- 
■  <iun  if  they  were  used  to  crush  the  democratic  movfim.eiit 
lis  country.    In  Ireland  the  British  Government  have  de- 
i  [led  an  instrument  of  oppressioh  that  in  fiendish  cuHuing  and 
rutality  is  unparalleled  in  modern  history.    This  organisation 
ould  he  tran.sferred  to  England  to  crush  the  Trade  Union  move- 
jient  if  the  demands  of  the  workers  threatened  the  stability  of 
lie  capitalist  system. 

In  their  own  interests  therefore  English  Labour  should  insist 
Q  : — 

1.  The  immediate  withdraw-al  and  disbandment  of  the 
otorious  "Black-and-tans"  to  be  followed  by  the  progressive 
radual  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  con- 
uct  of  the  military  occupation  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  present  farcical  Home  Rule  Bill 
□d  the  handing  over  of  the  whole  question  to  Dail  Eireann. — 
ours,  etc.  T.C.F. 


TO  SOUTHEND  FRIENDS. 

We  are  anxiou.s  to  place  the  "Crusader"  on  sale  at  the  Church 
ongress,  but  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
We  should  like  to  send  our  little  salesman,  R.  Theodore  Wood, 
own  to  Southend.  He  has  a  most  winning  personality,  and 
oes  yeoman  service  for  us  in  London.  Those  who  have  tlie 
rivilege  of  entertaining  him  once  will  want  him  to  come  again, 
any  Southend  friend  could  offer  him  hospitality  from  Tuesday, 
)th,  to  Friday,  22nd,  inclusive,  and  would  please  write  us 
flIEDL\TELy,  we  should  be  very  grateful. 


LONDON  READERS,  PLEASE  NOTE. 

Have  you  a  spare  bedroom?  If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to 
-•cojranodate  German  business  men  who,  when  visiting  London, 
»d  hotel  doors  closed  to  them?  Anyone  willing  to  co-operate 
the  scheme  for  promoting  international  goodwill  is  asked  to 
nd  to  Miss  E.  Crohn,  14  Carholme  Rd.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.23, 
.urticulars  of  dates  when  the  room  wotild  be  available  and  the 
orge  per  day  for  bed  and  breakfast. 


WEEDS.— Any  length  cut.    Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Coat«.    Patterns  sent  on  application.— R.  A.  Ander- 
■m,  21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels. 


^^OWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
•Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


CHURCH  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE  (London  Branch) 

BOLSHEVISM  AS  I  SAW  IT 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING 

Will  be  held  in  the  FOOD  REFORM  RESTAURAIsT, 
Furnival  Street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  15,  1920,  at  7.30  p.m. 

SPEAKER  : 

Mr.  H.  V.  KEELING. 

Chairman  :  Rev.  N.  E.  Egei'ton  Swann.  Adiuis.sion  free 
(collection).  Particulars  of  the  Church  Socialist  League 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  11c  Fcathcrstone 
Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


MAKE  THE  FUTURE  SAFE  FOR  YOUTH 

Zhe  Xeague  of  |0outb 

Aims  at  creating  a  Great  National,  Fellowship 
of  young  men  and  young  women  and  it  invites  all  who 
desire  and  are  willing  to  work  for  economic  justice,  con- 
structive progress  and  international  peace  to  enrol  in  its 
ranks. 

Speakers,  Writers  and  Workers  Urgently  Needed. 

Full  information  on  application  to  the  Hon.^  Secretary, 
J.  Aubrey  Rees,  4  Temple  Gardens,  London,  E.G. 4. 


THE  FREE  CATHOLICS 

Have  issued  for  October  an  enlarged 
Lambeth  Conference  Number  of 

THE  FREE  CATHOLIC 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lloyd  Thomas  on  Lambeth  and  the  Creed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Orchard  on  Reordinatioa,. 
The  Rev.  Constance  M.  Coltman,  B.D.,  on  Women  and  the 
Priesthood. 
Friar  Douglas  on  A  Tramp's  Impressions. 
Mr.  Jeffery  Walker  on  Our  Philosophy  in  Industry. 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  Peck  on  Signs  Of  the  Times. 

PRICE  4d.  POST  FREE. 

Corni.'^h  Bro.s.,  Publishers  to  the  University,  New  Street, 
Birmingham. 


MISS  M.  HUGHES  desires  to  recommend  to  anyone  desiring  two 

nice  maids,  a  dear,  most  valuable,  capable  woman,  and  her 
daughter  (aged  ]7).  As  they  have  Iheir  own  furniture  it 
would  be  necessary  to  offer  two  small  unfurnished  rooms  in 
the  house.— Reply  to  Miss  M.  Hughes,  40  Blackwall 
Buildings,  E.l. 


ET  ROOMS  at  nominal  rental  offei'ed  to  any  who  appreciates 
'<1  would  be  willing  to  give  u.seful  help  in  garden,'  etc.— 
■Iiss)  R.  F.  Broughton,  Rest  Cottage,  Seacroft,  Skegness, 

.incs. 


VACUUM  CLEANING.— Regular  or  occasioual  service  NO 
PREPARATION  OF  ROOMS  NECESSARY.  Specialities  : 
Pianos,  libraries,  bedding,  carpets,  upholsteries,  etc. 
Organiser  :  Mrs.  Lane,  35  Westholm,  Addison  Way,  N.W.4. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


America  and  Ireland. 

W©  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  following  taWegiam 
addressed  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  which  was  made 
public  in  New  York  on  September  30  : — 

"The  editors  of  the  New  York  'Nation,'  at  whose  suggestion 
a  committee  of  over  one  hundred  representative  American 
citizens  has  been  formed  for  the  investigation  of  atrocities  m 
Ireland  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  your  appeal  to 
Christians  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  Ireland  and  its  people.  Our 
proposied  investigation  contemplates  no  politicid  interference  or 
suggestion,  but  aims  only  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  fix  respon- 
sibility. We  are  concerned  for  the  plain  people  of  Ireland  who 
suffer  and  die.  Unless  moral  force  can  prevail  to  end  the 
disorders,  physical  force,  whose  inevitable  end  is  war,  must 
ctmtinue  to  make  a  peaceable  solution  impossible.  Amei  lean 
opinion  is  deeply  impre.sscd  by  the  continued  employment  in 
Ireland  of  British  soldiers  and  police  apparently  too  brutal  and 
lawless  to  be  controlled.  While  noting  with  satisfaction  recent 
expressions  of  Concern  by  the  Prime  Mini.ster  and  the  announce- 
ment of  an  inquiry  plaiuied  by  the  military  authorities,  such 
promises  of  settlement  are  vain  in  view  of  the  recent  attack  upon 
the  person  and  house  of  .Mrs.  MaeCurtain  subsequent  to  the  dis 
patch  by  us  of  an  invitation  to  her  to  come  to  America  in 
October  and  testify,  and  by  the  continued  outrages  at  Belfast, 
Balbriggan,  and  elsewhere.  The  'Nation'  bespeaks  your  Lord- 
ship's cordial  endorsement  of  the  proposed  American  investiga- 
tion and  your  help  in-  ending  the  unspeakable  conditions  in 
Ireland  which,  if  continued,  may  finally  wreck  all  hope  of  con- 
tinned  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain." 

London  Life! 

A  London  correspondent  of  "The  Liverpool  Echo"  (Sept.  30, 
1920)  gives  this  picture  of  life  in  the  Capital  :— 

"One  day  passes  pretty  much  like  anotlier  to  idle  folk  in 
London  just  now.  Morning  brings  the  necessary  visits  to  dress- 
maker, hairdresser,  and  manicurist  ;  afternoon  its  hard  court 
tennis,  or  still  more  likely,  its  dress  show,  and  evening  its  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  with  dancing,  a  theatre,  or  both,  to  follow. 
The  w,eek's  dress  show  sensation  was  provfded  by  some  strangely- 
decorative  evening  gowns,  which  had  short  naiTow,  shaftth 
skirts  with  enormous  crinolines  of  tulle  reaching  to  the  ground— 
an  attempt  to  make  the  woman  look  imposing  while  retaining 
her  comforting  slimness.  ... 

"Dance  clubs  are  opening  their  doors  again,  and  I  went  on 
to  one  after-theatre  celebration  the  other  evening.  A  crowded 
room  with  dancers  jammed  together  on  the  floor,  diners  at  little 
tables  round  the  room,  a  negro  band  making  unmusical  noises, 
and  everybody  adding  to  the  din  by  shouting  and  by  playing 
obbligatos  on  toy  instruments  !  At  intervals  hoops  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  were  dangled  above  the  dancers'  heads,  while 
men  snatched  at  the  amusing  toys  tied  on  to  the  ribbon  streamers 
of  the  hoops,  climbing  on  to  the  dining-tables  and  chairs  to 
reach  them. 

"The  dancing,  when  a  couple  found  space  enough  to  dance, 
■was  remarkably  good,  steps  of  an  amazing  intricacy  being  per- 
formed with  an  engaging  air  of  unconcern;  the  girls  were  un- 
commonly pretty  even  for  London,  and  their  dresses  in  the 
majority  of  cases  backless  and  of  knee  length. 

"A  few  years  ago  we  might  have  looked  on  and  thought  we 
were  witnessing  a  terrible  orgy,  whereas  now  we  know  it  is 
merely  a  group  of  high-spirited  and  moneyed  people  having  a 
respectable  night's  fun." 

Meanwhile  the  tlouds  gather  for  the  storm  that  may  destroy 
Civilisation ! 

The  League  of  Youth. 

First  in  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Youth  stands  the 
statement  that,  "Love,  and  not  Hate,  is  the  fundamental  truth 
on  which  hangs  the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  that  reliance  on 
brute-force  is  incompatible  with  the  highe.st  social  good." 

The  President  of  the  League— it  may  be  whispered  in  an  aside 
—is  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George  ! 


"The  Revolutionary  Disclosures"  of  Christianity.' 

Christianity  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  great  concerns  of  liunr 
life.  It  is  not  a  "private  matter  between  a  man  and  hie  Mai 
(if  he  has  one)."  It  is  the  guiding  power  of  history;  it  is  • 
clue  to  the  problems  of  this  as  of  every  age;  it  is  the  good  ne 
of  deliverance. 

This  is  no  longer  a  parado.x.  So  admirable  an  intellect 
barometer  as  INIr.  H.  G.  Wells  indicates  a  clmnge  in  the  atm 
phere.  He  writes  an  "Outline  of  History"  in  which,  increasin 
as  he  progresses,  the  unity  of  History  is  found  in  the  reaction 
successive  ages  to  the  revolutionary  disclosures  made  in  Je 
Christ. 

The  fate  of  the  world  at  any  moment,  its  capacity  to  go  forwj 
to  a  fuller  wealth  of  life,  or  its  need  to  go  back  to  an.\ieti 
insecurity,  and  spiritual  contraction,  dei>ends  on  its  attitude 
Christ  and  His  teaching.  Everywhere  the  unchristian  th' 
means  ruin. — Canon  William  Temple,  in  the  "Pilgrim." 

Brixton  Prison. 

iMr.  G.  E.  Russell  (A.E.)  succeeded  in  getting  the  "Times" 
publish  the  following  poem  entitled  "Brixton  Prison,  Aug 
31,  1920." 

•'See,  though  the  oil  be  low,  more  purely  still  and  higher 
The  flame  burns  in  the  body's  lamp!    The  watchers  etil 
Gaze  with  unseeing  eyes  while  the  I'romethean  will, 
.The  Uncreated  Light,  the  Everlasting  Fire, 

Sustains  itself  against  the  torturers'  desire 

Even  as  the  fabled  Titan  chained  upon  the  hill. 
Burn  on,  shine  here,  thou  immortality,  until 

We  too  liave  lit  our  lamps  at  the  funereal  pyre ; 
Till  we  too  can  be  noble,  tnishakable,  undismayed; 

Till  we  too  can  burn  with  the  holy  flame,  and  know 
There  is  that  within  us  can  triumph  over  pain, 
And  go  to  death  alone,  slowly  and  unafraid. 

The  candles  of  God  are  already  burning  row  on  row, 
Farewell,  Lightbringer,  fly  to  thy  heaven  again." 

John  Spargo  on  the  Futility  of  Preaching. 

John  Spargo,  the  biographer  of  Karl  Marx,  who  Dr.  Lyr. 
Abbot  describes  as  "the  most  spiritually  minded  of  mod 
Socialists,"  has  contributed  to  "The  Chri.stian  Century,"' 
Chicago,  an  article  on  "The  Futility  of  Preaching."    He  says 

"As  long  as  men  and  women  believe  in  God  and  are  consci 
of  dependence  upon  him,  as  long  as  the  belief  in  the  immorta 
of  the  soul  persists,  so  long  will  there  be  organised  religious  v 
ship."  But  he  thinks  that  -"the  church  of  the  future  will  e: 
almost  wholly  for  worship  and  devotion";  that  "its  busines 
with  the  dynamics  of  progress,  not  with  its  programmes" ;  t 
"there  is  no  good  reason  why  people  of  education  and  int4 
o-ence  should  go  week  after  week  to  listen  to  any  man,  expect 
to  have  anything  wise  or  useful  to  say  upon  the  wide  range 
subjeicts  covered  by  the  programme  of  the  up-to-date  minisU 

Dr.  Orchard's  Lectures. 

On  Thursdav  last  Dr.  Orchard  gave  the  first  of  a  seriet 
lectures,  at  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church,  on  "The  So 
Implications  of  Christian  Doctrine."    The  lectures,  which 
to  be  given  weekly  up  to  the  end  of  November,  deal,  among 
aspects  of  the  subject,  with  "The  Holy  Trinity  and  Hm 
Society,"  "Tlie  Incarnation  and  the  Redemption  of  Man,"  " 
Atonement  and  Social  Reconciliation,"  "The  Church  and 
Salvation  of  the  World,"  "The  Sacrament  and  the  Sanctificai 
of  Economics."    The  lectures  commence  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  "Evening  Times"  ovi^ns  up. 

The  "Evening  Times"  recently  contained  this  confession 
"German  gold  and  Bolshevik  bullion,  and  the  national isatioi 
women,  and  all  the  other  tales  designed  to  make  our  flesh  cn 
are  played  out !" 
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TN  years  gone  by  tlie  unemployed  were  content 
I  to  demonstrate  by  marching'  through  the 
streets  accompanied  by  collectors  who  appealed 
o  the  charity  of  the  onlookers.  It  is  some  measure 
if  tlie  distance  that  we  have  travelled  since  then 
hat  tb-daj-  the  unemployed  have  a  distinct  and  con- 
truf.tive  policy  to  offer  and  have  taken  practical 
tcps  to  secure  its  operation.  At  Coventry  they 
luve  fonnulated  the  following  proposals:  — 

"Seeing  that  eveiyone  willing  to  render  useful 
service  to  the  community  has  the  right  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  won  by  labour  from  nature,  we 
demand  tliat  all  workers  shall  liave  maintenance, 
wliether  working  or  not. 

"We  demand,  as  a  practical  solution  to  unem- 
loyment,  that  the  civic  authorities  invite  the 
'  iissian  trade  delegation  to  meet  them  in  order 
to  discover  what  "commodities  Russia  is  prepared 
to  purchase  from  Coventry. 

"We  demand  that  a  factorj^  be  taken  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  produce  such  com- 
modities, the  workers  to  elect  their  own  manage- 
ment. 


"Eurther,  we  demand  that  the  civic  authority 
uses  its  power  to  prevent  private  interests  hinder- 
ing the  work  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Council." 

When  HTmger  begins  to  think  and  speak  after  this 
fashion  let  the  present  order  beware ! 

•  «  • 

THE  results  of  the  Ilford  Election  afford  one 
more  sign  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
(Tovernment  Press  are  able  to  manufacture 
public  opinion.  The  miners  had  a  strong  case,  but 
tlie  shrieking  of  the  journalistic  world  forbade  it  a 
hearing.  But  Labour's  defeat  at  Ilford  is  a  small 
matter  compared  with  Labour's  defeat  in  its  confer- 
ences with  the  Government  and  mineowners.  There 
have  been  serious  mistakes  in  leadership.  There  has 
been  weakness  where  there  should  have  been  firm- 
ness and  intrausigeance  where  concessions  would 
have  been  in  place.  But  the  root  trouble  is  that 
Labour  haggles  about  wages  when  it  should,  with 
clear  vision  and  in^  a  disinterested  spirit,  be  demand- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  whole  wage  and  profit 
system. 

»         *  • 

IT  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  Ireland 
is  the  acid  test  by  which  all  parties  and  peoples 
in  this  Empire  will  be  tried.  So  far  the 
hunger-strikers  have  sui-vived  the  terrible  ordeal  to 
which  they  have  submitted  themselves.  Should  one 
of  these  flickering  lives  go  out  the  blackness  will 
be  that  of  Hell  itself.  The  Labour  world  which 
responded  with  alacrity  to  the  recruiting  oratory 
about  Belgium,  contents  itself,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  with  "resolutions,"  the  sentiments  of 
which  are  admirable,  but  the  resolution  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

*  *  * 

EXPERIENCE  has  made  us  sceptical  of  all 
thai  promises  peace  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  "peace"  of  Riga  is  the  last 
and  perhaps  most  hopeful  of  these  promises.  But 
even  now  we  remain  unconvinced  that  the  end  of 
hostilities  has  arrived.  Until  Allied  Capitalists  are 
dethroned  in  their  own  countries  they  will  continue 
to  make  war  openly  or  suireptitiously  iipou  the 
Soviet  Republic.  AYe  must  remember  that  and 
guard  ourselves  against  the  temptations  of  credulity. 
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Of  One  Mind 


There     is  ojie 
tiling     tliat  fiiu 
^  t      I      ^       alwuy.s  be  calculat- 

^iritl^       5      '  t'd   to  arouse  the 

ri  /  aiita<^ouism  ot  the 

•  ^  people  who  delight 

to  think  of  thww- 
selves  as  modern. 
It  is  the  suf^ges- 
tiou       that  in 
matters  of  relif?ion 
it      is  do,siral)le 
that  all  people  should  think  alike.    The  idea  that 
freedom  of  thought  is  a  means  to  enable  iis  -to 
achieve  a  real  unity  is  scouted  as  absurd.  Theology 
is  the  only  science  in  which  a  variety  of  opinions 
is  regarded  as  in  itself  desirable.  Independent 
investigations  are  carried  on  in  zoology,  physiology, 
and  all   the  othq,r     ologies  (with  the  exception 
named),  on  the  express  understanding  that  results 
may  be  .achieved  thai  will  be  recognised  as  valid 
by  all  minds  acquainted  with  the  subject.  An 
astronomer  who  said,  "Ah  well,  of  course  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Martian  Canals,"  would  be  regarded 
as  a  lunatic.    But  when  somebody  observes  that 
"each  man  must  have  his  own  religion,"  he  is 
looked  upon  as  "modern"  and  "emancipated."  The 
difference  between  theology  and  other  sciences  in 
this  respect  is  still  more  striking  when  we  come  to 
those  studies  which  are  directly  related  to  our  every- 
day material  interests.    The  whole  troiible  of  our 
times  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  think  dilferently 
on  economic  subjects.    Every  Socialist  Party,  every 
Coalition  organisation  is.  doing  its  utmost  to  get 
men  to  think  alike  on  such  matters. as  capital,  wages, 
profits.    Wliat  could  we  hope  for  the  world's  future 
if  there  was  no  prospect  of  practical  unanimity 
concerning  those  burning  themes? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  discuss  theo- 
logical themes  offers  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
assumption  that  differences  on  this  svibject  are  of  no 
importance.  The  real  reason  wliy  we  do  not  air  our 
views  in  mixed  company  is  that  we  feel  so  deeply  on 
inch,  questions  that  our  temper  overcomes  our 
charity.  Theology  is  tabooed,  not  because  it  doesn't 
matter,  but  because  it  is  of  such  passionate  interest. 

All  the  talk  about  Ee-union  is  so  much  waste 
verbiage  unless  there  is  some  prosjject  of  an  ultimate 
agreement  on  matters  of  faith  and  their  doctrinal 
expression.  The  idea  that  men  holding  diverse 
views  with  regard,  say,  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  Avill 
ever  come  together  in  a  vital  intimate  Christian 
fellowship  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

The  plan  has  been  frequently  tried  of  trying  to 
bring  about  Ee-union  by  ignoring  all  questions  of 
Faith.  Christians  are  asked  to  unite  as  Social 
Reformers  or  in  somei.other  similar  capacity.  Siich 
unions  serA'e  a  purpose,  but  they  evade  the  re^d 
problem  apart  from  the  sohition  of  which  no  funda- 
mental unity  can  be  achieved. 


Tlie  idea  that  tlie  best  method  of  securing 
of  thought  is  that  of  extermijiating  your  opponenti 
is  not  entirely  dead.  We  do  not,  to-day,  bind  then 
to*  tlie  stake  or  burn  tlieir  villages.  We  do  wliat  i 
(luite  as  effective;  y,e  hive  olf  into  cosy  little  sect 
in  which  we  can  be  (|uite  sure  theje  will  be  ii( 
disturbing  influence.  Sheltered  within  the  walli 
of  tl^cse  coteries  we  can  pretend  that  the  other  peopl 
do  not  exist.  We  exterminate  them  in  imagination 
As  a  cousec(uence  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  yot 
find,  in  Anglican  society,  a  quiet  and  well-bre( 
assumption  that  everybody  who  matters  is  Anglican 
Among  Wesleyans  there  is  the  same  assumption  o 
ignorance  of  tlie  non-Wesleyan  world.  Every  sect 
indeed,  displays  a  similar  well-feigned  surprise  tha 
anyone  sliould  be  so  mad  as  to  question  its  position 
xind  all  of  us  together,  in  spite  of  the  most  per 
sistent  warnings,  continue  to  ignore  the  vast  bod; 
■of  our  fellow-citizens  who  disagree  with  hll  of  us 
Though  every  Act  of  Parliament  shouts  contradic 
tion  at  us  we  yet  talk  of  "Christian  England." 

Before  He-union  can  become  a  live  issue  thi 
childish  pretence  must  be  discarded.  It  is  no  goo' 
for  your  Catholic  to  pretend  that  he  has  never  hear 
of  "the  people  called  Quakers."  It  is  no  good  fo 
your  Quaker  to  start,  as  though  you  had  mention© 
some  indecent  and  prohibited  subject,  when  yo 
speak  of  Catholicism.  This  fictitious  ignorance  i 
cowardly  and  must  be  broken  down.  We  mus 
-acknowledge  eacli  other's  existence  if  we  cannot 
any  more. 

In  order  that  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  an  under 
standing,  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  discussio] 
is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  But  do  we  understam 
what  that  means?  Is  it  clear  that  it  means  th 
abolition  of  all  mental  reservations  as  to  the  lengt 
to  Avhich  we  will  go  in  following  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
This  does  not  imply  that  we  should  have  an  opei 
mind  on  those  matters  concerning  which  we  hav 
become  trvdy  convinced,  but  it  does  mean  that  thos' 
very  things  maj^  have  implications  which  we  ha 
not  suspected.  The  Catholic  may  be  led  by  hi 
sacraments  to  understand  and  value  the  witness  o 
the  Quaker.  And  the  Quiiker,  on  his  part,  may 
led,  by  the  Spirit  Himself,  to  recognise  the  value  o 
sacramental  forms.  I  can  see  no  hope  for  us  miles 
we  can  be  brought  to  examine  with  fresh  and  ni 
biassed  minds  the  things  we  already  hold,  not  wit) 
the  view  of  abandoning  them,  but  with  the  view  o 
finding  out  into  what  strange  quarters  they  m»\ 
take  lis. 

I  am  very  certain  of  the  results  of  such  an  attitudi 
on  the  part  of  two  important  sections  of  the  com 
munity — the  Christian  and  the  Socialist.  For  as  1 
see  it,  the  .spiritual  implications  of  Socialism  lea( 
dil-ect  to  the  religion  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  Common  Table,  while,  as  to  Christianity,  if  it! 
application  to  economics  does  not  mean  Socialism 
what  does  it  mean?  THE  TRAMP. 


He  who 
-Blake. 


desires,  but  acts  not,  breeds  pesiilence. 
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The  Psychology  of  a  Benevolent  Employer. 

%  W.  J.  CHAM13EKLAIN. 


A  lew  (lays  ago  1  liacl  a  c  ouveiHutiou  witii  one  of 
he  largest  employers  of  labour  iu  the  country. 
W^ilil  horses  would  uot  drag  his  uaiue  from  me ; 
md  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  was  uot  talking 
with  the  thought  of  publicity  iu  his  mind.  Humour 
credits — or  discredits — my  employer  friend  with 
being  a  millionaire.  I  cannot  vouch  for  that;  but 
[  know  that  his  wealth  is  considerable,  and  that  he 
gives  largely  to  certain  religious  and  other  bodies, 
and  also  to  famine  religf  work  and  similar  agencies. 
His  generosity  to  individuals  in  poor  circumstances 
is  notorious,  aud  many  a  persecuted  CO.  has  cause 
to  be  grateful  for  his  benevolence. 

My  rich  employer  friend  quite  sincerely  regards 
himself  as  a  "steward  of  wealth."  He  believes  that 
God  has  blessed  him  to  the  extent  of  his  present 
wealth,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  a  good  propor- 
tion of  that  wealth  must  be  used  in  various  charit- 
able ways  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  Him  from 
Whom  it  is  believed  to  have  come.  I  mention  all 
this  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  conversation,  so 
that  my  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
psychology  of  one  of  the  people  to  whom  the  message 
of  the  "Crusader"  has  to  be  taken,  aud  in  whose 
hands,  to  a  large  extent,  lies  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  "revolution  by  concert"  is  possible  or  uot. 

"The  industrial  situation  is  very  bad,"  he  began, 
"and  I  very  much  fear  that  it  will  get  worse  instead 
of  better." 

.  "Yes,". I  replied,  "I  think  it  will  have  to  get 
worse  before  it  can  be  bettered." 

»  "You  mean          ?"  he  queried. 

B,  "I  mean  that  with  the  present  people  at  the  head 
^  affairs  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  hope  of  any 
improvement  short  of  the  complete  scrapping  of  the 
present  industrial  system,  which,  1  believe,  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  people  made  desperate  by  the 
failure  of  capitalism  to  achieve  such  au  elementary 
thing  as  that  of  ensuring  to  every  child  of  God  the 
right  to  the  essential  things  of  life." 

"But,"  he  protested,  "employers  are  in  a  terrible 
financial  condition  to-day.  I  luive  just  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  sixth  less  capital  in  the  coun- 
try to-day  than  there  was  before  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  carry  on  a  business  in  these  days,  when 
one  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  possibility 
of  not  less  tlian  10  per  cent,  being  demanded  for 
capital.    No  business  can  stand  that,  you  know." 

"All  of  which  is  but  further  proof  of  the  impend- 
ing collapse  of  capitalism,"  I  re]died.  "But  what 
remedy  would  you  suggest  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs?" 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  suggest,"  he  replied, 
"but  two  things  are  clear:  there  is  too  much  profi- 
r  ing  on  the  one  side,  and  too  little  work  done  in 
K  liim  for  wages  on  th<'  other.    T'ntil  we  stop  the 
one,  and  the  workers  begin  to  give  better  value  for 


money,  I  t!au  see  Jio  hope  of  betterment.  Of  course, 
the  Government  must  cut  down  its  expenditure  on 
senseless  wars  and  other  useless  things ;  but  unless 
this  is  done  and  the  workers  produce  more,  I  can 
see  us  rushing  headlong  into  ruin." 

"There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "But  I  {!aunot  see  the  slightest  possibility 
of  the  workers  as  a  whole  ever  being  induced  to 
throw  themselves  heart  aud  soul  into  'morg  pro- 
duction' under  a  system  of  production  for  private 
profit.  Why  should  they?  What  inducement  is 
there  for  a  worker  to  'put  his  back  into  it'  these 
days,  when  he  looks  about  him  at  the  army  of  his 
unemployed  fellows?" 

"But  surely,"  he  replied,  "you  will  admit  that 
the  tendency  of  the  time  is  for  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  be  spread  over  a  larger  body  of  people?" 

"I  admit  that  there  is  an  ever-growing  number 
of  people  who  believe  that  the  present  system  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  one  that  will  spread  the 
wealth  of  the  country  over  the  whole  of  the  people," 
I  replied,  "but  I  cannot  see  any  sign  of  this  being 
done  at  present.  Wages  are  higher,  it  is  true,  but 
the  cost  of  living  is  still  higher ;  and  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  real  wages  are  at  about  the  same 
level  as  they  were  before  the  war — in  many  cases 
they  are  actually  lower." 

"Well,  suppose  we  were  to  adopt  your  remedy?" 
(I  am  known  to -him  as  an  "extreme"  Socialist.) 
"What  is  going  to  happen?  Will  they  give  as  we 
are  giving?    I  hope  they  will,  but  I  doubt  it." 

I  was  somewhat  staggered  at  this  extraordinary 
question.  "Do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "will  the 
workers  give  to  charities  as  you  are  giving,  and 
 ?" 

"Yes :  when  they  get  to  this  happy  state  you 
talk  about,  will  they  give  to  hospitals  ?" 

"I  hope  uot!"  I  broke  iu,  emphatically.  "And 
what  is  more,  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  tolerate 
such  a  scandal  as  that  of  hundreds  of  people  waiting 
in  vain  for  medical  attention  because  private  charity 
has  failed  to  respond  to  the  begging  letters  sent  out 
by  the  hospitals." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tackle  him  on  the  subject  of  interest.  He 
sought  refuge  behind  the  "old  man  who  has  worked 
hard  all  his  life  and  saved  for  his  old  age."  I  sug- 
gested tliat  this  was  only  possible  for  a  very  few 
people,  and  that  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  care  for  its  aged  and  infirm. 

"And  so  you  would  make  paupers  of  them  allT' 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  left  me. 

I  record  this  scrap])y  conversation  .merely  in  order 
to  indicate  something  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
up  against.  Wlien  "benevolent"  employers  think 
and  talk  along  these  lines,  one  ceases  to  woiider  at 
the  kind  of  Ihing  we  get  4rom  those  who  make  no 
claim  to  benevolence. 
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A  Plain  Question, 

A  correspondent  who  has  been  actively  interested 
in  the  "Crusader"  and  has  done  much  to  increase 
its  circulation  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  writes  :  

"I  am  astounded  by  the  statement  in  the  current 
issue  tJiat  each  copy  costs  6^d. ! ! !  Why,  if  that  is 
the  case,  how  on  earth  are  you  carrying  on  ?  I  can't 
understand  it  .  ^  .  It  makes  me  feel  very  bad 
about  gettinK  them  at  the  price  I  do,  and  if  I  was 
making  anything  out  of  it  I  should  stop  it." 

If  so  enthusiastic  a  helper  as  the  writer  of  the 
above  had  not  realised  at  how  much  below  cost  the 
paper  is  sold,  what  must  bei  the  condition  of  mind  of 
the  more  casual  reader? 

May  we  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  putting  it  once 
more  bluntly  that  in  buying  your  "Crusader"  for 
twopence  you  are  receiving  every  week  a  gift  of 
o^d.  ? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Consider  the  Facts  I 

If  the  statement  we  liave  made  seems  incredible 
we  ask  you  to  consider  these  facts,  which  we  print 
m  bold  type  so  that  you  shall  be  sure  to  see  them. 

The  present  price  of  paper  is  four  times  that  of 
1914. 

There  is  an  increase  since  January  last  of  nearly 
40  per  cent.  ' 

As  to  printing,  there  is  an  increase  in  price  o« 
nearly  200  per  cent,  since  1914. 

The  rise  since  January  last  amounts  to  25  peri 
cent. 

There  is  a  bad  winter  before  us,  and  many  an 
institution  and  periodical  will  give  up  the  ghost 
befojQ  the  spring  comes.  But  the  worse  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  becomes,  the  greater  the  need  of 
the  work  we  want  to  do. 

The  Personal  Question.  . 

We  are  not  alarmed  for  the  future  of  the 
"Crusader. "  We  are  not  the  victims  of  panic.  We 
have  sufficient  faith  to  believe  that  difficulties  will 
be  overcome  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue bearing  our  witness.  But  that  does  not  solve 
your  problem.  "Woe  is  me,"  said  Paid  "if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel."  He  did  not  say  that  the 
worid  would  not  hear  the  Gospel  if  he  did  not  preach 
it  but  he  realised  that  he  had  a  personal  responsi- 
bility which  lie  would  ignore  at  his  peril. 

The  Truth  will  be  proclaimed.  Of  that  we  are 
assured.  The  only  question  for  each  one  of  us  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  its  proclamation. 


THEY  ALSO  RAN! 


Those  who  give  their  time  and  energy  gelling 
Pioneer  Literature,  so  we  were  told  in  a  recent 
editorial  note,  are  very  effectively  helping  on  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  peaceful  revolution.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  those  Socialists  who  give 
their  time  and  thought  and  energy  in  an  endeavour 
to  capture  and  administer  the  Municipal  machinery, 
are  also  helping  towards  the  same  end,  by  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new  Social  Order.  Possibly,  Mr.  Wellock,  for 
instance,  would  not  agree  with  this.  One  realise^ 
that  no  Labour  Government  can  hope  to  usher  in 
the  millenBium,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  peaceful 
revolution  would  be  more  possible  with  Labour  in 
power  than  with  our  present  Government. 

In  the  above  short  paragraph  then,  we  have  three 
classes  of  people,  who  in  their  own  way  are  helping 
to  usher  in  the  peaceful  revolution,  viz.,  the  Pioneer 
Literature  sellers,  those  who  are  helping  to  capture 
Municipal  Machinery,  and  those  helping  to  establishi 
a  Labour  Government. 

There  is  another  class  in  .which  I  am  at  present 
very  much  interested.  A  plucky,  self-sacrificing, 
long-suffering,  and  cheerful  band.  I  refer  to  the 
^\•ives  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  tliought  to  the  cause  of  progress. 

"Someone  must  be  at  home  with , the  children, 
and  there's  no  need  for  us  both  to  stay,"  they  say 
cheerily.  They  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  home,! 
the  children,  the  petty  cares  and  incessant  duties, 
and  smother  a  sigh  when  the  little  ones  say :  "Why 
does  our  Daddy  always  have  a  meeting?"  They 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  present  home-life  for 
the  future  good  of  the  community. 

One  of  them  remarked  the  other  day,  "I  suppose 
there  will  be  an  end  someday,  and  then  I  shall  some-: 
times  see  my  husband  at  home,"  and  her  wistfuji 
expression  told  of  long,  lonely  hours  of  waiting; 
after  nerve-racking  and  exacting  days  trying  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  hungry  family  on  an  impossible 
wage. 

Many,  many  men  accept  this  position  as  a  matter 
of  course,  thus  adding  to  the  difficulty. 

But  the  thousands  of  wives  who,  by  mutual 
consent,  sacrifice  their  ease  and  companionship  are 
surely  helping  effectively,  if  indirectly,  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  peaceful  revolution.  ^ 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


IRISH  POGROMS. 

Has  the  Goverimient  yet  realised  the.  depth  of  deKra<latioii 
nito  whicli  It  IS  Biiiking  in  Ireland?  We  can  recall  nothing  in' 
British  annals  the  least  comparable  to  the  gross  and  scandaioiw 
excesses  now  almost  daily  committed  by  the  agents  of  the  law  and 
forces  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  the  nearest  approach  to  a. 
parallel  in  any  modem  civilised  State  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  pogroms  committed  by  members  of  the  "Black  Hundred" 
under  the  Czar's  Government  or  such  as  are  even  now  reported'l 
as  going  on  in  the  unsettled  districts  of  the  Ukraine.— "Man-  i 
Chester  Guardian." 
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The  Religious  Press. 


By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Do  you  know  that  our  Government  has  decided 
0  try  a  new  kind  of  hxbouri'  I  have  just  been  read- 
ng  about  it  in  the  "Church  Times."  It  is  called 
'Encouraged  Labour."  The  plan  is  a  very  clever 
me  (so  some  people  seem  to  think)  and  is  specially 
levised  to"  "encourage"  the  natives  in  East  Africa 
o  work  tor  us.  ^Ve  all  know  what  a  terrible  curse 
dleness  is.  Well,  the  natives  are  going  to  be  de- 
ivered  from  the  curse.  Lord  Miluer,  explaining 
he  scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  "it  was 
if  vital  importance  to  encourage  the^  natives,  in 
heir  own  interests,  to  habits  of  industry."  '  So 
ertain  proposals  are  to  be  put  into  operation  with- 
ut  delay,  and  I  note  that  they  have  been  well 
eceived  by  many  influential  persons  in  England- 
hough,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  lazy  Africans 
re  not  enthusiastic  over  the  blessings  they  are 
bout  to  receive. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Forced  Labour  (euphemia- 
ically  called  "Encouraged  Labour ")  is  being  intro- 
uced  into  East  Africa.  The  British  Government 
»s  yielded  up  the  unfortunate  natives  to  men 
nancially  interested  in  what  is  called  the  "develop- 
lent"  of  the  country.  And,  worst  of  all,  the 
/rannous  principle  has  the  support  of  the  Bishops 
f  Uganda  and  Mombasa,  and  other  prominent 
hurch  authonties  in  East  Africa.    That  is  to  say 

0  put  it  bluntly),  highly-placed  representatives  of 
le  Church  have  approved  of  the  destruction  of  the 
berties  of  the  black  population  among  whom  they 
;e  supposed  to  be  missionaries.  I  notice  that  Lord 
ilner  reinforced  his  argument  for  the  scheme  by 
nntmg  out  that  "the  Bishops  had  gone  so  far  as 
'  advocate  a  measure  of  compulsory  labour  under 
irefully  restricted  conditions." 

But  tliere  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  The  Bishop 
Zanzibar  (who  seems  to  be  a  Christian  of  a  different 
nd  from  the  others)  has  begun  to  protest  against 
e  whole  thing,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  beino> 
icked  up  splendidly  by  the  "Church  Times  "  In 
pamphlet  (just  published  by  W.  Knott,  30 
™ooke-«treet,  Holborn,  E.C.I,  price  2d.)~the  Bishop 
ites  his  case.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "The 
■rfs  of  Great  Britain."  It  analyses  the  plans  of 
6  Government,  and  appeals  against  them  to  tlie 
i?h  court  of  conscience.  The  author  has  lived  with 
e  native  African  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and, 

1  IS  said,  probably  knows  and  understands'  him 
liter  than  any  other  European  to-day.  I  have 
iver  reafl  a  nobler  defence  of  human  liberty. 

The  Bishop  begins  with  an  effective  thrust, 
^fncans  were  promised  protection  and  freedom  by 
Ij  Allies.  Like  all  the  weaker  peoples,  they  were 
'  sliare  the  glories  of  the  new  world  ;  they  were 
j  feel  the  effect  of  the  consecration  to  God  of  our 
liperial  life,  a  consecration  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
j;  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  in  a  public  mani- 
I'to."  But  how  has  that  "pledge"  been  fulfilled? 
i  t  the  Bishop  say.    "In  August  last,  Lord  Milner, 


in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  announced  to  East  Africa 
the  joyful  fate  allotted  to  it.  That  fate  is  forced 
labour.  Africans  are  to  labour  under  compulsion 
tor  the  Government ;  they  are  to  work  under  official 
encouragement  or  pressure  for  the  white  members 
ot  the  Empire."  Turning  in  despair  from  such  a 
Government,  the  Bishop  makes  his  appeal  in  words 
cJiarged  with  splendid  passion. 

He  writes:  "I  do  not  pause  to  remark  upon  the 
utter  callousness  of  the  Government,  its  broken 
pledge,  or  its  hypocritical  invocation  of  God's  Name  • 
1  appeal  directly  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Dominions  to  save  the  Africans  from  this  new  form 
of  slavery.  This  I  do  for  three  reasons.  First  be- 
cause It  IS  political  madness,  at  this  time  of  day  to 
try  and  subject  a  weaker  people  to  serfdom  or  to 
slavery.  It  cannot  be  done.  Ta  attempt  it  is  to  lay 
up  tor  ourselves  trouble  of  the  worst  kind.  Africans 
are  too  wide  awake,  and  hate  too  many  friends  in 
America,  to  allow  anyone  to  re-enslave  them 
Secondly,  itl  is  moral  madness.  The  Europeans  who 
•  use  these  serfs  will  pay  for  it  in  moral  deterioration 
And  the  nation  that  connives  at  it  will  not  be  far 
behind  them  Thirdly,  it  is  so  definitely  an  anti- 
Lhristian  policy  that  no  one  who  adopts  it  can  anv 
longer  justify  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  African 
peoples        Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 

^f.f    m'''''   w  n' nt         brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.     Will  Christian  men  dare  to  say  that 
were  the  Christ  m  our  midst,  we  should  be  morally 
right  m  compelling  or  in  pressing  Him  against  His 
.1  ^'ork  for  us?"    Having  thus  finely 

.     ,         S-^.  ground  upon  which  he  makes  his 
stand,  the  Uishop  continues. 

"I  venture,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  all  British  men 
and  women  to  compel  our  Government  to  withdraw 
these  labour  laws.      They  are  immoral  ;  they  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  faith ;  they  are  dangerous  to  the 
Lmpire  s   peace ;  they  are  a  betrayal  of  weaker 
peoples  whose  guardians  we  claim  to  be  i  and  they 
are  an  offence  against  the  Lord  Christ."     To  the 
consciences  of  people  who'  seriously  profess  the 
Christian  Faith  there  can  be  no  escape  from  those 
tremendous   words  whicli  end   and  complete  the 
appeal.    We  trust  that  tlie  Bishop  will  permit  us  to 
assure  him  that  he  has  the  hearty  support  of  the 
"Crusader,"  and  we  hope  also  that  the  "Church 
Times"   will  accept  our   congratulations  on  the 
spirited  way  in  which  it  has  taken   up   the  case. 
Reading  tlie  shocking  proposals  of  the  Government! 
we  are  moved  with  indignation,  and   we  entirely 
agree  that  such  selfish,  wanton  and  wicked  oppres- 
sion of  the  African  native  is  no  less  than  an  offence 
against  the  Lord  Christ.      And  we  would  say  the 
same  of  all  social  oppression  wheresoever  it  may  be 
found.      This  is  the  heart  and  driving-force  of  our 
social  message  ;  it  is  the  truth  we  try  to  express  by 
the  picture  of  the  cross  which  always  appears  on  our 
first  page. 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  of  Dependence." 

I.— INTRODUCTION. 


The  two  dates,  1776,  1920,  indicate  two  epochs. 
In  177C  the  American  Colonies  declared  their  in- 
.  dependence.  A  few  years  later  the  Frencli 
Revolution  took  place.  As  compared  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  time,  this  movement  was  politi(^al 
rather  than  economic.  It  had  f>reat  hopes  of 
republicanism  as  a  form  of  oovernment.  It  was 
larf'ely  the  work  of  the  middle  class,  lawyers 
especially  taking-  a  prominent  part.  The  belief  in 
constitutionalism  and  the  ccmfidence  placed  in  the 
extension  of  the  fianchise  are  to  be  traced  to  this 
period. 

Immense  confidence  was  placed  in  Iteason. 
Science  was  regarded  as  the  infallible  guide  iu  man- 
kind's onward  march. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  period  was  the 
defiance  of  every  form  of  authority.  Freedon)  for 
the  nation,  freedom  fo^'  the  individual  were  the 
watchwords.  In  religion,  Free  Thought  asserted 
itself.  In  Trade  and  Commerce,  Free  Comi)etition 
and  Free  Trade  were  the  ideals.  In  national  life, 
self-determination  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  weak 
and  young'  peoples. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  liall-mArks,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  which  of  the  movejnents  of  our  own 
time  belong  to  the  end  of  an  expiring  epocli  and 
whicli  manifest  the  characteristics  of  the  coming 
age.  Among-  the  foi-mer  must  be  placed  the 
women's  suffrage  agitation,  the  rei)ublicanism  of 
Mr.  H.  Gr.  Wells,  the  Free  Trade  proposals  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  tlie  Sinn  Fein  rebellion,  and  all 
forms  of  individualism  in  religion. 

To-day  the  emphasis  has  changed.  The  issues 
are  economic  and  industrial  rather  than  jAilitical. 
Rationalism  shows  a  disposition  to  give  place  to 
belief  in  intuition.  Instead  of  independence,  the 
slogan  of  the  day  is  solidarity.  Association  is  sub- 
stituted for  freedom  as  the  ideal  of  social  life. 
Authority  is  revived  and  the  subordination  of  the 
individiml  to  his  class  js  demanded.  The  Catholic 
conception  of  the  Church  receives^a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  though  combined  with  the  former  ideal  of 
liberty. 

This  substitution  of  dependence  for  independence 
indicates  an  advance.  Man  is  more  conscious  of  his 
weakness  and  his  need  of  •helji.  He  has  become 
more  humble.  But  he  is  also  more  clearly  aware 
of  the  powers  of  which  he  may  avail  himself.  The 
Christian  paradox  that  it  is  when  we  are  weak'tliat 
we  are  strong  is  becoming  more  intelligible.  Our 
power  is  in  proportion  to  our  sense  of  impotence. 
This  thought  underlies  the  whole  of  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Dependence."  It  is  worth  while  enlarging- 
upon  the  theme. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  men  stniggle  harder, 
show  more  intellectual  keenness,  and  are  quicker 
to  seize  opportunities  in  their  early  years  than  when 


success  ftas  lulled  them  into  a  sense  of  security,  and  . 
self-(*bnfidence  has  made  them  contemptuous  of  ex-  i 
tcrnal   aid.      So  long   as   tliey  are  reminded  by 
opi)osition  of  their  insignificance,  they  are  put  on 
theii-  mettle  and  induced  to  exert  themselves.  When  i 
opposition  dies  away  the  incentive  of  In'nniliiv  is 
lost. 

The  same  plienomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  the  history  | 
of  nations.    A  long  tenure  of  i)ower  has  a  demora- 
lising-  effect.      Empires,  after  a  vigorous  yoiith,' 
show  siffns  of  internal  decay  and  give  place  to 
young-er  nations.    Again,-  the  succession  of  classes 
sliows  the  same  cliaracteristic.      Vitality  is  willi  '< 
those  who  have  been  subject  to  the  dominance  of 
others.      Hemmed  in  hy  foes  they  are  obliged  to: 
appeal  to  God  and  to  the  loyalty  of  those  who  share  i 
their  conditions.      The  use  of  armed  force  beinp  j 
impracticable,  they  are  confined  to  more  spiritual ) 
methods    of   obtaining    recog-nition.    Having    hy  j 
these  means  increased  their  numbers  and  resources.! 
a,  more  arrogant  tone  takes  the  place  of  the  former ^ 
temper.    Coercion  is  resorted  to.    The  fine  idealism  i 
of  tlie  early  days  is  regarded   as  sentimeutalism.  ^ 
Tlie  fact  is  forgotten  that  it  was  their  sense  of  weak- j 
ness  which  taught  them  the  wisdom  by  whicli  theyi 
laid  the  foundations  of  success.. 

As  power  increases  there  is  constant  need  to  renew 
this  sense  of  weakness.  The  growing  soul  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation  should,  as  it  grows,  become 
conscious  of  the  deeper  mj-stery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. As  Herbert  Spencer  put  it:  "As  the 
circumference  of  our  knowledge  increases  it  will 
touch  a  wider  area  of  ignorance."  That  pregnanl 
saying  might  be  varied.  We  might  say  that  as  o«i 
strength  increases  it  will  come  in  contact  with  a 
growing  mass  of  opposition  ;  it  will  realise  more  pro-! 
foundly  the  difficulty  of  the  task  it  has  set  itself 
it  will  become  aware  of  the  greatness  unto  which  i' 
has  not  yet  attained.  Out  of  thi^  revived  sense  ol 
humility  will  come  fresli  strength  and  still  liighei^ 
wisdom.  , 

That  is  why  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  thai  i 
the  movements  which,  at   the    present    time,   art  . 
manifesting-  the  vigour  of  youth,  should  retain  tlit  - 
religious   spirit.    It  is   the  preservative   without  1 
which  they  must  become  as  salt  that  has  lost  it-i 
savour.    In  religion  is  to  be  found  the  deepest  ui  j 
terpretation  of   that  sense  of  dependence  whicli  I 
promises  eternal  youth  and  unending  attainment  1 
In  its  paradox  is  the  secret  of  tlie  renewal  of  life. 
Man  rises  from  his  knees  to  stand  more  firmly  upon 
his    own    feet.      A    Declaration    of  Dependence 
is  the  only  possible  basis  for  a  Declaration  oi 
Independence. 

*  Under  this  head  we  hope  to  publish  from  week  to  We^ 
articles  deal'mg   with    the    various   points    suggested  by 
Declaration.    As  far  as  space  permits  we  shall  be  glad  to  #W 
with  difficulties  and  objections  raised  by  our  readers.  •  • 


lay,  October  loth,  1920. 
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Why  a  "Declaration  of  Dependence"  ? 
Why  a  "Charter  for  all  Peoples"  ? 

By  THEODOltA  AVILSON  ^\^LSON. 

"  You  cannol  he  Hcrvaiils  holh  io  Cod  and  ijold." — Jksus. 

"  Uc  who  Joes  not  love  lii.s  fellow  man  wJioin  he  has  seen,  cannot  love  (lad  v  hoia 
lie  hath  not  seen." — John". 

"  BroUiers,  you,  must  not  make  distinctions  between  one  man  and  another  whiU 
you  are  slriviny  to  mainlain  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  M'ho  is  our  ylorij."-^ 
James.  * 


I   lu  these  critical  clays-,  when  the  aspirations  of 
lio  peoples  and  their  keen  sense  of  social  disadvan- 
disinheritance,  and  oppression  is  leading  them 
i)ok  to  violence  and  bloodshed  as  their  only  hope, 
■ems  about  time  that  those  who  call  themselves 
Ijiistians  should  "burn  their  boats^'  and  admit  that 
■II'  h  aspirations  are  just.    It  is  time  also  to  recog- 
•  that  it  is  a  sin  against  the  Divine  Family  re- 
juship  which  ought  to  exist  Jbetween  God,  our 
ihers  and  ourselves,  that  some  should  be  rich 
.  ,  de  others  are  poor,  some  educated  while  others 
ire  uneducated,  some  should  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
ei>ure  from  which  others  are  shut  out,  and  that 
I  world-wide  minority  should  willingly  or  even  uu- 
kvillingly  enjoy  a  too  liberal  share    of   the  good 
•^hiiigs  of  life,  at  the  cost  of  a  wasteful  and  funda- 
itally  uncliristian  social  order, 
ii  is  nonsense,  and,  indeed,  insulting  nonsense, 

I tor  anyone  to-day  to  gird  at  the  peoples  for  using 
tihe  "wrong  methods''^to  come  into  tlieir  own,  unless 
ife  or  she  is  i)repaied  to  offer  more  than  mere  social 
'  ii  hing.  The  hour  has  struck  when  time,  money, 
liusiasm,  and  concentrated  thought  must  be 
iltered  to  furtlier  such  a  revolution  in  values  and 
industiy  as  shall  free  the  world  from  the  domina- 
tion of  competition  and  private  profit-making,  and 
bring  about  in  verj-  fact  that  security  based  on  tlie 
I  ideal  of  the  Family  of  God  which  Jesus  visioned. 

How  can  we  expect  the  world  to  accept  the  liberat- 
ing message  of  Jesus  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
definite  steps  in  obedience  to  Him,  and  admit  in 
practice  the  claims  of  all  to  equal  social  status,  equal 
opportunity,  and  equal  material  good  ?  The  King- 
'lom  of  God  is,  in  fact,  the  Family  of  God,  and 
I  her  the  older,  the  stronger,  nor  the  wiser 
i<  sess  any  right  to  raise  himself  to  powc^r  and 
1  ii  lies  at  the  cost  of  the  rest,  but  rather — "He  that 
is  gi-eatest,  let  liim  be  the  servant  of  all." 

The  Father's  World. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  recognise  that  in  the 
'   ther's  world  there  is  actually  "bread  enough  and 
spare  for  all."  and  that  the  Father  gives  to  the 
family  richly  all  things  to  enjoy. 

There  is  no  niggardliiioss  about  God,  and  it  is 
Mi's, shortsighted  and  greedy  folly  which  brings 
i  Kiut  "economy,"  "rations,"  and  "anxious  care." 
What  man  has  made  of  the  world  of  to-day  and 
-terday  must  bring  amazed  sorrow  into  the  Courts 
Hnaven. 

Man's  Supreme  Right. 

Tt  is  the  supreme  right  of  every  man  born  into 
the  world  to  serve  God  and  His  neighbour  accord- 


ing to  the  full  measure  of  liis  personality.  From 
this  it  follows  that  such  a  personality  must  be 
sacred,  and  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  kill,  to 
injure,  to  exploit,  or  to  enslave  his  fellow. 

Yet  we  insult)  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  universe 
by  grasping  at  wealth  and  condemning  vast 
masses  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  lifelong 
struggle  against  want,  personal  disability  and 
mental  imprisonment ;  for  an  order  of  society  based 
upon  private  getting  and  keeping  and  lending  for 
in-otit  delivers  over  to  the  possessing  few  an  unjust 
power  to  employ  or  to  refuse  to  employ  the  rest. 
Sucli  a  society  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  supported 
by  armed  force  and  by  civil  and  international  war. 

Re-valuation — according  to  Jesus. 

But  Jesus  takes  us  further  than  an  idftal  of  some 
fair  re-distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labour.  He 
warns  us  that,  after  all,  life  does  not  consist  in  the- 
abundance  of  material  possession,  and  He  demands 
that  men  shall  live  without  anxiety,  in  freedom,  sim- 
plicity, and  contentment.  Indeed,  He  offers  the 
strange  instruction  that  as  men  show  themselves  in- 
different to  material  things,  so  shall  these  things 
be  showered  upon  tliem  full  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  is  to  matter  to  us  in  comparison 
with  tlie  task  of  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God.  for 
the  setting  up  of  this  Kingdom  shall  in  very  deed 
satisfy  the  highest  and  most  insistent  demands  of 
the  soul  of  man. 

How  Shall  we  Find  Cod? 

T'y  love  to  man  shall  man  find  God,  and  man  can 
never  love  man  in  trutli  so  Jf)ng  as  lie  clings  to 
privilege  gained  by  his  position,  his  wealth,  or  tlie 
powers  of  Jiis  personality. 

What  man  is  and  has,  that  he  must  freely  share 
and  freely  devote  to  the  common  service. 

Only  by  such  voluntary  revolution  in  thought  and 
action  shall  the  vast  international  harvests  of  co- 
operative industry  be  increased  a  thousandfold,  and 
wasted  energy  shall  be  made  productive.  Only 
through  a  new  order,  of  life,  based  on  service  and 
fellowship,  can  the  king's  Highway  for  the  King- 
dom be  prepared,  for — 

"  We  'appnk  of  thinqs  irhich  eye  hjtli 
i:ot  seen  nor  ear  heard,  end.  which  havr 
never  entered  into  the  hfart  of  man  :  all 
that  God  has  in  readiness  for  them  that 
love  Him." 

We  claim  your  help ! 
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THE  SOCIAL 


The  King^'s  Weigh  House  pulpit  is  always  giving 
forth  a  heartening  social  message,  and  the  social 
implications  of  Christianity  was  a  theme  to  which 
Dr.  Orchard  quickly  reverted  after  his  recent 
absence.  Taking  as  his  text  that  word  of  John, 
"We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life 
because  we  love  the  brethren,"  he  spoke  of  the 
social  test  of  evangelical  experience.  The  previous 
generation,  he  said,  had  been  very  mxich  concerned 
about  personal  religious  experience.  Unless  one  had 
passed  through  some  great  experience  of  which  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  name  the  date  and  the 
place,  and  which  was  accompanied  by  some  fair 
amount  of  emotion,  one  was  regarded  as  having  no 
assurance  of  salvation.  Until  quite  recent  times  not 
only  was  the  proof  of  such  experience  required  in 
Methodist  bodies,  but  even  to  become  a  member  of 
a  Congregational  Church  one  was  required  to 
furnish  some  such  history.  ^ 

Religious  Revivalism. 

Dr.  Orchard  was  afraid  that  all  this  had  become  a 
matter  of  very  little  concern  to  most  people  now- 
a-days.  Everybody  was  now  cocksure  of  salvation. 
All  were  perfectly  certain  that  whatever  they  might 
do  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they  should  ever  be 
lost ;  and  experience  of  personal  religious  conversion 
was  as  likely  to  be  found  to-day  in  Koman  Catholic 
monasteries  as  in  those  denominations  which  had 
come  into  existence  specially  to  cultivate  and  pro- 
duce it.  The  value  of  great  upheavals  of  religious 
emotion  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  scien- 
tific research  which  had  been  turned  on  to  this 
phenomenon,  for  it  had  been  shown  that  a  great 
emotional  upheaval  which  could  colour  the  whole 
personality  and  sometimes  almost  destroy  it  could 
be  induced  by  other  than  definitely  religious  or  cer- 
tainly definitely  Christian  means,  and  that  unless 
something  else  took  place  along  with  it,  this  experi- 
ence was  totally  devoid  of  ethical  content.  A  wave 
of  that  sort  of  experience  which  in  the  past  had  been 
called  religious  reviv^il  carried  with  it  such  subse- 
quent dangers,  not  only  of  mental  instability  among 
the  people  it  affected,  but  even  of  an  oiitbreak  of 
immorality,  that  to-day  a  religious  revival  of  that 
kind  was  rather  feared  than  welcomed  by  many 
people  on  account  of  its  bad  effect  on  religion 
generally  and  the  set-back  in  religioiis  fervour 
which  almost  immediately  followed  it. 

Evangelical  Revival  and  Social  Despair. 

The  test  of  whether  a  man  was  really  changed  or 
converted.  Dr.  Orchard  went  on,  took  account  of 
ethical  character  and  social  sympathy.  Was  a  man 
any  better  in  regard  to  his  fellows  ?  If  he  had  had  a 
new  view  of  God,  had  this  given  him  a  new  view  of 


Dr.  ORCHARD  < 

men  ?  Now,  from  certain  points  of  view,  evangeli- 
calism in  the  past  could  give  a  verj'^  fair  account  ol 
itself.  It  couM  show  that  men  passing  through  this 
experience  had  had  their  wicked  habits  in  one 
moment  completely  broken,  and  it  also  had  to  put  to 
its  credit  the  starting  of  great  enterprises  of  a 
l)hilantliropic  ancr  edi;cational  kind,  which  stil] 
existed  to  bless  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  had 
been  proved  that  it  was  easier  to  break  a  man  from 
drink,  lust,  and  gambling  than  to  change  him  from 
selfishness,  meanness,  fear,  and  narrow-mindedness. 
Yet  one  did  right' to  demand  that  the  difference 
should  show  itself  in  actual  character  and  disposi- 
tion, over  and  above  mere  habit.  And  it  was  not 
beside  the  point  to  ask  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
evangelical  revivals  had  done  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  social  test.-'  -Tliere  were  some  books  on  his 
shelf  which  contained  most  microscopical  analyses, 
and  yet  analj^ses  which  had  never  been  challenged, 
of  the  great  industrial  change  which  took  place  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more.  They  were, 
the  works  of  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  who  had 
investigated  the  conditions  of  the  village  labourer, 
and  the  skilled  artisan.  The  dates  they  had  selected 
always  worried  him.  The  period  of  their  investiga- 
tion was  from  17G0  to  1832.  It  was  during  that 
period  that  the  great  chajige  took  place  when  free- 
dom of  opportunity  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
for  workingmen,  who  had  subsequently  to  seek  to  do 
their  labour  only  at  the  behest  of  other  people.  But, 
although  it  was  industrial  evolution,  such  as  tlie  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  which  determined  the 
selection  of  those  dates,  the  dates  were  those  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival !  From  17G0  to  1832  Avas  a 
period  during  which  the  chains  were  riveted  on 
men. 

The  Social  Order  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod. 

Weil,  now,  what  abo^it  this  test  of  John :  ".  .  . 
because  we  love  the  brethren"?  He  had  never  yet 
heard  anyone  give  that  a.s  a  basis  of  their  assurance 
of  salvation.  And  by  "brethren"  the  apostle  ditl. 
not  mean  onlj'  just  members  of  the  Church.  What 
he  meant  was,  "We  love  men,  and  therefore  we 
know  that  we  have  seen  God."  Somehow  we  had 
got  to  redress  a  pretty  obvious  balance.  The  Gospel 
-of  salvation,  as  originally  proclaimed,  had  very  clear 
social  significance.  Jesus  related  salvation  to  a 
kingdom — the  kingdom  of  God.  He  rarely  talked 
about  salvation,  b\it  He  talked  ver^  much  about  tlie 
Kingdom,  and  to-day  scholars  wrote  enormous 
books  to  try  to  find  out  what  it  meant.  The  words, 
liad  almost  lost  their  meaning  in  the  multitude  of 
other  words  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  but 
the  Kingdom  of  God  surely  meant  the  righteous  rule^ 
of  God  exhibited  hy  the  humaji  heart  and  estab- 
lished as  a  social  order  on  the  earth.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  a  social  order  founded  on  justice.. 
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1  OF  SOCIETY. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness." Our  Lord  declared  that  the  whole 
problem  of  every  man  having  enough  to  eat  and 
enough  to  wear  would  be  solved  once  justice  as  an 
order  of  God  was  the  first  thing  to  be  sought.  He 
also  said  that  such  an  order  was  close  at  hand.  He 
constantly  declared  how  n«ar  that  kingdom  was. 
What  He  meant  was  that  it  was  always  near.  You 
could  reach  out  your  hand  and  take  it.  It  was  wait- 
ing to  break  in  upon  human  affairs.  It  meant 
repentance,  giving  up  one's  old  way  of  living.  The 
Lord  said  some  very  strange  things  about  it,  for  in- 
stance, that  harlots  and  publicans  would  go  into  this 
new  order  very  often  before  religious  people.  He 
also  said  that  in  that  kingdom  there  was  no  room  for 
a  distinction  which  made  one  man  rich  compared 
with  another,  and  that  the  kingdom  would  be  found 
in  the  end  to  belong  to  all  sorts  of  people  who  never 
expected  to  see  it. 

The  Real  Anarchy. 

Those  anarchists  who  carried  bombs,  said  Dr. 
Orchard, ''were  generally  very  harmless  people.  As  a 
rule  they  blew  themselves  up.  But  the  real 
anarchists  were  much  more  of  a  menace  to  society. 
It  was  these  who  said,  "Cannot  I  do  what  I  like  with 
my  own?  It  is  mine,  every  bit  of  it."  That  was 
anarchy.  It  was  the  repudiation  of  all  moral  rule 
in  matters  economic.  You  could  not  do  what  you 
liked  with  your  own.  It  was  not  your  own,  to  start 
with.  This  love  of  the  brethren  was  not  just  a  nice 
sentiment.  It  carried  with  it  some  strange  implica- 
tions. If  we  loved  the  brethren  we  must  see  that 
they  were  fed  and  clothed.  Religion  was  the  trans- 
formation of  a  man  from  a  selfish  into  a  social 
creature.  It  had  been  said  that  there  was  no  salva- 
tion outside  the  church,  and  that  was  true.  A  man 
could  not  be  saved  alone.  He  must  be  saved  in 
fellowship.  Being  saved  did  not  mean  getting  into 
heaven  when  you  died.  It  meant  being  made  a  new 
sort  of  person  out  of  which  the  city  of  God  could  be 
built.  For  that  salvation  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary tliat  a. man  should  belong  to  a  society,  in  the 
end,  that  was  to  be  saAed.  What  Christianity  said 
to  a  man  was,  "You  must  come  out  of  this  rotten, 
lecadeut  society  you  were  born  in.  If  you  don't,  you 
will  be  lost,  It  is  full  of  disease  and  unrest  and  is 
evidently  under  the  wrath  of  God.  Come  out  of  it 
ind  be  brought  into  another  societJ^''  And  this  was 
<till  true,  altliough  the  new  society— the  Church — 
iviis  Tiot  functioning  at  all  well  at  present.  The 
'?hu7ch  was  not  just  a  means  of  supporting  ministers 
\m\  foreign  missions.  It  was  meaTit  to  be  first  of  iill 
I  communion — dangerous  word  that!  Irresistibly 
-eminding  one  of  the  word  "communal."  But  you 
■ould  not  miss  the  understanding  of  this  much  of  it, 
;hat  you  were  going  to  sit  down  with  your  fellow- 
aen  and  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  with  them. 


Balshevfsm  and  Democracy. 

The  new  social  order  grew  out  of  conversion  of 
that  type.  That  wa*  often  orerlooked  by  social 
reformers.  Many  Sociali.sts  thought  that  if  you 
could  only  change  the  system,  substitutiug  co-opera- 
tion for  capitalism,  Bolshevism  for  aristocracy,  all 
would  be  right.  But  IJolshevism,  by  the  way,  was 
a  very  anti-democratic  thing.  Bolshevism  was 
aristocracy  turned  the  other  way  round.  In  thiS 
case  the  aristocracy  were  some  hary-working  people 
instead  of  some  people  who  refrained  from  labour. 
Bolshevism  was  a  great  turning  of  the  tables,  and 
now  it  was  that  you  heard  everybody  saying  how 
desirable  a  thing  democracy  was  !  But  when  the 
religious  critics  of  Trade  Unionism  said  that  this 
was  a  setting  of  one  man  against  another,  and  that 
what  was  aimed  at  was  of  no  use  unless  human 
nature  w^as  changed,  he  wished  that  the  poor 
Socialist  had  got  the  nerve  to  answer,  "Well,  I 
thought  that  was  your  business."  The  business  of 
the  Church  was  to  change  people  fundamentally. 
The  alteration  was  a  complete  one,  atfecting  politics 
and  outlook  and  economic  machinery  and  every- 
thing. 

"Ye  Must  Be  Bom  Again." 

"Now  that  we  need  not  fear  all  being  turned  into 
Catholics  and  having  to  resort  to  candles  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  electric  light,"  Dr.  Orchard  con- 
cluded, "and  now  that  there  is  a  good  hope  of  the- 
coal  dispute  being  settled,  shall  we  say  that  every- 
thing is  peaceful  and  all  right?  It  is  not  all  right. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  all  right.  It  is  going  to  be 
worse.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  It  is  broken  to  pieces,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty.  Nor  of  preserving  solidarity 
when  all  clas.ses  are  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Now  is 
the  time  for  anyone  who  has  a  message  to  deliver  it. 
What  a  chance  for  a  religious  revival  of  the  right 
sort !  For  it  is  individual  selfishness  that  creates 
an  acquisitiA'e  society  diseased  in  all  its  parts.  Talk 
of  hate  !  Every  time  you  hate  you  help  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  grows  and  thickens  and  at 
last  flashes  out  in  universal  war.  You  coidd  not 
carry  on  war  unless  that  spirit  was  there  all  through 
the  world,  poisoning  everybody's  mind.  What  a 
time  for  a  preacher !  Would  that  Wesley  could 
come  back,  but  with  a  wider  social  message.  This 
is  the  time  for  a  trulj'^  eA^angelical  revival.  Society 
must  be  born  again,  and  that  is  a  process  attended 
by  travail.  Being  born  is  a  terrible  business  for 
everybody,  and  being  born  again  is  ten  times  worse. 
Yovi  have  to  unlearn  all  that  you  have  learned.  It 
is  time  for  you  and  me  to  ask  with  an  emphasis 
and  yearning  we  have  never  felt  before :  'What 
must  I  do  tq  be  saved?'  " 
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Bookland.    Principles  o!  Revolution. 


A  book  by  Mr.  C.  Delisle  Burns  on  the 
"Principles  of  Rovoluiion"  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
5s.  net.),  promises  l)i<>'  thing's.  One  opens  it  witli 
pjeasant  anticipations  of  a  feast  of  reason.  These 
anticipations  are  not  dulled  by  a  glance  at  the  con- 
tents page.  There  we  learn  tliat  we  are  going  to 
be  told  something  about  "liousseau  and  the  New 
Social  Order,"  "Karl  Marx  and  the  Revolution " 
and  "Mazziui  and  the  New  Nationalism."  There 
are  chapters,  too,  on  William  Morris,  and  Tolstoi. 
And,  finally,  Mr.  Jiurns  has  scmiething  to  say  on 
"lleligion  and  Revolution,"  These  are  big  themes. 
Anyone  who  has  finythiiig  vital  to  say  on  them  will 
be  listened  to  to-day.  Jiut  we  have  failed  to  discover 
any  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
those  themes  in  these  pages.  It  iis  true  that  there 
is  a  certain  sug-gestiveness  in  bringing  together,  as 
those  of  men,  who,  from  diiferent  points  of  view, 
contributed  to  the  modern  revolutionary  movements, 
the  names  we  have  mentioned.  It  enables  one  to 
see  how  many  prophets  it  needs  to  make  a  New 
World.  The  parts  which  they  severally  played  is 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

"Rousseau  stands  for  the  principle  of  .social  organisation 
based,  not  upon  private  wealtii,  but  upon  work  :  and  with 
that  is  connected  the  jjrinciple  of  the  simplicity  of  wants.  The 
nuicliinery  of  such  a  .society  will  involve  smaller  units  of 
government  and  federation  between  the  units.  Karl  Marx 
adds  the  principle  of  co-operative  production  based  upon 
common  ownership;  to  which  Mazzini  adds  the  principle  of 
duty  or  function  as  governing  the  lektion  of  all  (he  divcr.se 
groups  of  men.  Morris,  less  exact  in  his  reasoning  but  per- 
haps more  vigorous  in  his  vision,  carried  the  economic  into 
the  artistic  or  creative  sphere.  He  propounds  the  principle 
that-  jniiduction  and  consumption  should  be.  not  economic 
•forces,'  but  forms  of  artistic  impulse,  involving  creation  and 
appreciation.  Finally,  Tolstoi  adds  the  principle  of  the 
governing  forces  in  an  ideal  society  or  in  the  life  of  an  ideal 
man,  wliich  will  be  a  form  of  religioti,  identified  by  him  with 
Christianity  but  distinguished  from  Ecclesiasticism." 

We  should  not  like  to  commit  ourselves  to  these 
descriptions,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find  men  who 
often  regarded  tlwmselves,  and  were  regarded  by 
their  follow^ers,  as  antagonists  here  assigned  their 
parts  in  one  wide-sweeping  movement. 

The  chapter  on  "Religion  and  Revolution,"  by 
its  title  raised  the  highest  hopes,  and  by  its  contents 
proved  the  most  disappointing.  Thus,  for  instance, 
could  anything  be  more  flippantly  superficial  than 
this  statement : — 

"It  is  apparent  that  religion  and  revolution  are  opposed, 
and  appearances  in  this  case  at  least  are  not  deceptive.  It  is 
possible  for  th,e  religionist  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  prophets 
of  revolution  was  an  adherent  of  an  established  vluirch.  Marx 
and  Morriii  may  be  counted  by  the  orthodox  as  damnable 
and  perhajjs  dannied  atheists;  and  even  Rousseau,  Mazzini, 
and  ToLstoi,  all  of  whom  professed  to  b,e  deeply  religious  and 
indeed  Christian  are  not  and  were  not  in  their  own  days, 
accepted  as  religious  by  the  chief  advocates  of  religion. 
Obviously  the  orthodox  can  prove  that  the  revolutionary  is 
ill  at  ease  in  the  atmosphere  of  religion  even  if  he  does  not 
altogether  depart  out  of  it." 

The  fallacy  lies  in  confusing  religion  with  the 
"established  Church."      Jixit  even  accepting  Mr. 


Burns'  identification  of  the  two,  it  would  be  easy  io 
sliow  that  the  Hebrew  piophets  and  many  ollicrs 
were  l)oth  religious  and  revolutionary. 

That  Christianity  can  be  so  interpreted  as  io 
represent  it  as  the  champion  of  the  existi)ig  order 
need  not  be  disputed.  And  I  cannot  close  this 
article  without  citing  a  t^uotation  which  our  author 
gives  from  Wilberforce's  "Practical  View  of 
C'hristianity."  It  is  viiluable  in  several  Avays,  but 
chiefly  as  an  excellent  exaniple  of  the  caricatures 
of  the  religion  centring'  jnquud  the  Outlaw  of 
(xalilee  which  have  made  Ihe  term  Christianity  a 
word  of  reproach.    Christianity,  he  says  : — 

'^renders  thic  inequalities  of  the  social  state  less  galling  to  Die 
lower  orders,  whom  she  instructed  to  be  diligent,  humble, 
patient;  reminding  them  that  their  more  lowly  path  has  been 
allotted  to  them  by  th,e  hand  of  God;  that  it  is  their  part 
faithfully  to  discharge  its  duties  and  contentedly  to  bear  its 
inconveniences;  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  very  sh<jrt; 
that  the  objects  about  which  worldly  men  conflict  so  eagerly 
are  not  worth  the  'contest;  that  the  peace  i)f  mind  which 
religion  offers  indiscriminately  to  all  ranks  affords  more  true 
satisfaction  than  all  the  exi>ensive  pleasures  which  are  beyond 
the  poor  man's  reach;  that  in  (his  view  the  poor  have  the 
advantage;  that,  if  their  superiors  enjoy  more  abundant  com- 
forts, they  are  also  exposed  to  many  temptations  from  which 
the  inferior  classes  are  happily  exempted."  ^ 

If  one  were  looking  for  the  reason  for  the  failure 
of  evangelicalism,  that  ty])ical  c^uotation  from  one 
of  the  Evangelical  .S(hool  would  supply  an  all- 
sufficient  answer. 


"The  Women  of  Cedar  Grove,"  bv  Constance 
Wynne,  320pp.,  7s.  net.    C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd. 

"The  Women  of  Cedar  Grove"  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  novel.  It  is  a  string  of  sketches  which  finds 
its  unity  in  the  fact  that  the  same  people  are  con- 
cerned in  the  diiferent  happenings,  and  also  in  the 
fact  of  a  common  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
reveal  the  oppression  of  the  working  classes,  to  show 
with  what  mightj'^  and  manifold  means  the  Morkers 
are  held  down,  pievented  from  raising  their  heads 
above  the  fume-laden  atmosphere  which  envelops 
them — an  atmosphere  poisoned  not  less  by  false 
ideas,  social  bitterness  and  class  hatred  than  by  the 
gases  of  mine  and  furnace — into  the  empyrean  of 
light,  liberty  and  fellowship.  The  events  described 
happened  in  1916,  under  war  conditions,  and  reveal 
the  struggle  which  girls  and  women  had  to  undergo 
through  the  loss  of  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  in 
munition  factories,  in  the  attempts  to  start  Trades 
Unions,  etc.  Perhaps  the  l)ook  sutlers  fi'om  being 
too  wholly  concerned  with  the  drab  side  of  life. 
One  longs  for  some  healthy,  riotous  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  conditions  described.  And  usually" 
one  gets  this  in  real  life,  otherwise  society  could  not 
bear  the  strain.  The  book  is  permeated  b}"^  sincerity 
and  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
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The  Blockade  against  Marriage. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  problem  of  social 
morality  in  its  relation  to  marriaf^e,  is  reaehing  a 
crisis. 

What  was  thought  to  be  a  transient  weakening 
of  sexual  control  arising  from  war  conditions,  is 
becoming  i)ermanentl3'  incorporated  in  the  national 
character  and  the  ethical  value  of  marrige  is  suffer- 
ing in  consequence.  People  are  thinking  more 
sexually.  Fashions  in  dress,  in  dancing,  in  litera- 
ture increasingly  ai)peal  to  the  physical  sense,  anil 
the  public  have  grown  to  look  forward  to  a  daily 
dose  of  divorce.  And  what  used  to  be  regarded  a 
secret  in  illicit  compromise  is  now  a  boast.  Young- 
people  gratify  their  sexual  instinct  and  think  their 
conduct  not  far  renioved  from  public  sanction.  That 
the  outlook  is  serious  unless  stejjs  are  taken  to 
encourage  a  higher  morality,  few  will  deny,  but 
those  who  preach  general  principles  without  help- 
ing, them  to  become  operative,  will  not  be  assisting 
matters  verj-  much.  No  doubt  it  is  most  comforting 
for  elderly  writers  who  have  passed  safely  anil 
smoothly  into  matrimony,  and  who  are  blessed  with 
every  social  convenience  fof  the  strict  observance  of 
their  bond,  to  pour  out  moral  aphorisms  for  the 
guidance  of  the  younger  generation,  but  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  present  period  offers  little  encour- 
agenaent  for  young  people  to  respect  the  lawful 
function  of  sex. 

There  are  two  million  women  in  excess  of  men. 
The  majority  of  them  cannot  marry,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  combined  Avith  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  past  few  years  has  produced  a  sexual  abandon 
that  in  normal  times  would  not  have  occurred,  and 
the  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
thousaauls  of  young  men  are  prevented  from  marry- 


ing owing  to  economic  pressure.  Not  having  the 
necesisary  capital  to  buy  a  home,  nor  the  economic 
security  to  sustain  one  under  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  living,  they  are  growing  cynical  of  marriago 
at  the  time  when  their  nature  should  find  it  most 
attractive  and  befitting  to  their  aspirations.  Thus 
it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  talk  of  a  blockade 
against  marriage.  Potential  mothers  and  fathers, 
those  who  alone  can  repair  the  real  rapine  of  the 
war,  are  being  denied  their  natural  right  in  life  by 
an  artificial  barrier.  And  this  is  a  direct  incentive 
to  vice.  The  siibversion  of  the  marriage  principle 
to  conditions  purely  external  tends  to  rob  the  system 
of  its  traditional  sacredness  and  make  young  people 
wonder  on  what  does  the  validity  of  the  vow 
ultimately  rest.  That  people  will  not  marry  on  a 
precarious  economic  position  is  a  measure  of  their 
justice  to  the  tinborn  generation.  The  philosophy 
that  would  bring  a  child  into  the  world  to  meet  any 
kind  of  fortuitous  upbringing  is  a  tiling  of  the 
past.  People  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
larger  duty  of  love  consists  in  abstention  when 
parenthood  would  only  result  in  damning  the  life 
of  innocent  offspring.  Were  young  men  in  receipt 
of  a  reasonable  security  by  which  to  render  the 
early  life  of  ohildren  immune  from  needless  neglect 
we  should  have  a  larger  birth-rate  than  we  have 
at  present. 

As  it  is  the  economic  position  seems  to  be  more 
ruinous  to  the  proper  productivity  of  the  race  than 
the.  losses  incurred  through  the  war.  To  minimise 
these  restrictions  on  sex  is  the  first  business  of  the 
Government,  for  so  long  as  they  exist  so  long  will 
young  people  snap  their  fingers  at  moral  preachers 
and  consider  sexual  licence  outside  the  region  of 
their  responsibility.  V.  W.  G. 


Nonconformists  and  Economics. 


In  his  monthly  lecture  at  Lyndhurst  lioad,  Hamp- 
.-^lead,  on  a  recent  Sunday  night,  Dr.  Horton  said 
that  froui  the  economic  standjmint  the  stiike  and  the 
threat  of  stnkes  was  the  only  weapon  the  workers 
-eould  use.  Biit  what  is  required  for  a  final  solution 
of  our  difficulties  is,  he  declared,  a  change  of  mind 
in  relation  to  economics  and  a  cliange  of  human  re- 
lationships. Men  must  be  brothers  first.  God 
must  come  into  industry  in  a  tremendous,  revolu- 
tionary sense.  The. employer  must  be  a  person  who 
naturally  cares  for  his  employees.  No  man  of  any 
other  spirit  must  be  tolerated.  ' 

Why  did  Dr.  Horton  stop  there?    When  God  does 

jjne  into  industry,  tlie  division  into  employers  and 
employees,  "masters"  and  men,  will  go.  Has  the 
Doctor  ever  heard  of  "scientific  management,"  and 
does  he  not  know  that  tlie  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  employer  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  he  will 

are  for  his  employees,"  just  as  the  same  motive 
made  slaveowners  care  for  the  physical  health  of 
their  slaves?  Hag  he  nothing  more  to  1ell  us  than 
that? 


Principal  A.  E.  Garvie  presents  us  with  another 
case  of  muddled  and  timid  thinking.  According  to 
the  "Daily  Herald,"  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  Dr.  Garvie,  in  his  address  as  chair- 
man, said  that  the  Clnirch  could  not  approve  the 
Socialist  theory  which  demanded  the  breaking-up 
of  the  existing  social  order.  What  is  there 
so  sacred  in  "the  existing  social  order," 
which  has  brought  the  world  to  the  crumbling  edge 
of  utter  ruin,  that  it  should  be  spared?  Why  should 
not  a  system  that,  by  its  very  natuie,  puts  profits 
before  the  welfare  of  the  workers  not  be  broken  up? 
In  other  words — which  stands  first,  the  fearless 
application  of  Christianity  to  industry,  or  "the 
existing  social  order"? 

If  Drs.  Horton  and  Garvie  and  others  who  think 
with  them  would  face  this  question,  they  might  do 
something  to  save  the  Church  from  the  damning  in- 
dictment of  those  who  regard  it  as  a  class 
institiition, 
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The  Slave  Market. 

By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


It  is  always  better  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  notwithstanding  that  they  be  singularly  un- 
pleasant. For  names  are  symbolic  and  the  only 
means  whereby  most  things  aie  made  known  to  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  According  to  Mr. 
Keynes,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  tliose  wlio  drew 
up  the  Versailles'  Treaty  consisted  of  forging  ter- 
minology whicli  implied  the  existence  of  certain 
things  under  tlis  Treaty,  which  that  Treaty,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  rendered  impossible. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  read  in  the  daily  Press 
an  "Appeal  to  tlie  Conscience  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
Dr.  Weston,  Bisliop  of  Zanzibar,  on  behalf  of  "the 
serfs  of  Britain."  I  thought  this  term  suggestive, 
and  read  on.  His  appeal  was  on  behalf  of  the 
natives  of  East  Africa.  "Africans,"  he  wrote, 
"were  promised  protection  and  freedom  by  the 
Allies  ...  In  August  last,  Lord  Miluer,  in  the 
name  of  the  Empire,  announced  to  East  Africa  the 
joyful  fate  allotted  to  it.  That  fate  is  forced  labour. 
Africans  are  to  labour  under  compulsion  for  the 
Government ;  they  are  to  work  under  ofiicial  encour- 
agement or  pressure  for  the  white  members  of  the 
Empire." 

That  is  a  severe  indictment,  but  what,  let  me  ask, 
does  it  contain  that  could  not  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  workers  of  Britain  ?  Are  not  these 
latter  compelled  to  work,  and  by  "Government 
pressure"  if  need  be,  for  a  few  "white  members  of 
the  Empire,"  the  same  class,  in  fact,  as  that  for 
which  the  blacks  of  East  Africa  are  compelled  to 
work?  The  compulsion  may  be  exercised  in  a 
different  way,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  The 
trouble  in  East  Africa  arises  from  the  fact  that  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  land  the  natives  can  supply 
all  their  needs.  And  that  used  to  be  the  trouble  in 
England,  too,  but  the  small  farmers  were  driven  from 
their  holdings,  all  the  common  lands  seized  by  a  few 
"white  members  of  the  Empire,"  the  labourers 
drawn  or  driven  into  the  towns,  later  to  be  exploited 
by  the  industrial  capitalists  whose  mercilessness 
rivalled  that  of  the  old  slave  owners  of  South 
America  and  the  present  slave  controllers  of  East 
Africa.  In  other  woixls,  serfdom  always  has  existed 
in  this  country ;  it  is  the  name  only  that  has  been 
abolished.    Listen ! 

A  few  days  ago  I  paid  an  early  morning  visit  to 
London's  dockknd.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be 
"taken  round,"  but  just  went  alone  and  anywhere. 
From  7-30  to  8  o'clock  growing  streams  of  workers 
poured  th-rough  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
East  India  docks.  At  7-45  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  who  was  waiting  for  a  bus.  I  asked 
him  where  to  go  to  see  the  men  "set  on"  for  work 
in  the  docks.  "Don't  go  anywhere,"  he  said,  "just 
stay  where  you  are,  you'll  see  the  men  fall  into  line 
down  the  street  there  any  time  now,  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  selection  will  begin." 

And  so  it  was.  Almost  immediately  I  observed 
a  loDg  line^  of  workmeu  take  shape.   The  men  stood 


up  to  the  causeway  three  or  four  deep,  each  man* 
straightening  himself  up  from  time  to  time  in  i)re- 
paration  for  the  "selection."    In  front  of  them,  on 
the  pavement  were  a  number  of  foremen,  who  cast 
occasional  glances  at  the  material  before  them,  with: 
the  utmost  nonchalance.    Every  minute  that  -  line 
of  helpless  and  expectant  humanity   increased  in 
depth — till  8  o'clock,  when  a  medley  of  whistleH  and 
horns  filled  the  air  with  frightful  discords.    At  the 
sound  of  the  first  whistle  there  was  a  shuffling  of 
feet,  for  the  foremen  immediately  stepped  forward; 
to  select  their  men,  who  fiercely  thrust  out  their, 
hands  for  work !   work !  work !    What  a  sight ! 
Flushed  cheeks  and  staring  eyes — eyes  fierce  in  their  | 
eagerness — hands  stretch  out  farther,  farther,  while  | 
the  foremen,  eyes  alert,  select  a  man  here,  give  a 
check  there,  another  at  the  back — the  hands  stretch 
out  still  farther,  eyes  project,  faces  become  n>ore  i 
tense — faces  in  which  one  could  read  the  plaints  of 
wives,  the  suffering  of  children — a  further  check 
here,  another  there,  still  another — then — all  over! 
No,  not  all  over.    A  crowd  of  despairing  men,  sons 
of  England,  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  are 
left  standing  on  the  pavement,  helpless,  deserted  of 
their  country,  denied  the  elemental  rights  of  human- 
ity, even  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  in  reality  for  , 
the  sake  of  the  privileges  of  the  few. 

Tlie  outstretched  hands  are  slowly  withdrawn 
whilie  the  foremen  retire  and  enter  the  dock  gates 
in  a  body.  The  men  left  behind,  who  number  at 
least  four  times  those  chosen,  gaze  into  space  or 
look  dumbly  at  one  another,  too  stupefied  to  speak.  ' 
They  are  distressingly  silent.  Where  shall  they  go  ? 
What  do?    Stare  into  space  all  the  day? 

As  I  stood  watching  that  haunting,  harassing  \ 
scene,  I  was  reminded  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  i 
a  host  of  other  stories  of  slavery  which  I  had  read 
as  a  boy,  when  I  was  proud  of  being  bom  in  Eng- 
land. That  pride  no  longer  finds  a  place  in  my 
being.  Hot  with  excitement  and  exasperation,  I 
realised  as  I  had  never  done  before  to  what  a  depth 
England  has  sunk.  Why  don't  we  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  my  soul  cried  out,  acknowledge 
our  crimes?  If  ever  there  was  slavery  in  this  world, 
what  I  had  just  witnessed  was  slavery,  and  of  the 
most  horrible  kind,  for  it  is  practised  under  false 
pretences,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  without  the 
responsibility  which  was  attached  to  slave  ownership 
in  the  past. 

Slowly  the  men  moved  away,  silent  and  forlorn, 
condemned  to  idleness  and  hunger,  to  enter  their 
homes  empty-handed,  impotent  exhibitions  of  the 
inhumanity  and  incapacity  of  capitalism,  of  a  social 
system  which  permits  idleness  and  want,  need  and" 
the  power  to  satisfy  such  need,  to  exist  side  by  side.  J 
And  I  thought  of  the  comfortable  people  who  preach 
in  respectable  pulpits  that  drink  is  the   cause  of 
poverty.    But   I   thought  of   many   things   that  j 
morning. 

I  observed  that  not  all  the  men  moved  away.  A' 
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few  remained  behind  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  One 
young-  man,  with  a  firm,  intelligent  face,  seemed 
to  be  wandering  in  a  world  of  thought.  His  moist 
eyes  were  compassing  vast  distances.  By  and  bye 
he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  raised  himself 
on  his  toes,  threw  back  his  head,  while  his  eyes  grew 
Tisibly  rounder.  I  imagined  I  read  his  thouglits. 
And  man}',  if  I  mistake  not,  are  thinking  similar 
thoughts  these  days,  and  by  and  bye  England  will 
face  them  in  visible  forai. 

And  why  are  these  men  idle  ?  Because  England 
has  handed  herself  over  body  and  soul  to  greed,  to 
Mammon.  Because  of  British  tyranny  and  greed, 
the  people  of  India  are  boycotting  British  products. 
Because  of  jealousy  and  greed,  Britain  has  sanc- 
tioned a  peace  whereby  the  peoi)le  of  Central  Euro])© 
have  become  so  impoverished  that  they  cannot  pur- 
chase our  goods,  goods  that  they '  badly  need. 
Because  of  fear  and  greed— fear  that  she  may  teach 
the  world  how  to  get  along  without  profiteers — ■ 
Russia  is  not  permitted  to  develop  normally,  not 
allowed  to  take  our  manufactures  for  which  she  is 
dying,  in  exchange  for  food  and  raw  material  which 
we  also  need.  That  is  why  there  are  so  few  ships 
coming  into  our  ports ;  it  is  also  why  there  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  unemployment  in  this 
country  during  the  coming  months. 

j    What  I  saw  in  one  little  bit  of  London's  dockland 
iFam  told  can  be  seen  at  almost  every  port  in  Britain 
these  days,  and  I  would  that  every  man  and  woman, 
i3Very  boy  and  girl  in  Britain,  should  witness  (juc^J 
ji  scene.    There  is  more  real  and  foreboding  tragedy 
:o  be  seen  every  morning  in  a  few  yards  of  London's 
iockland  than  in  all  lier   West-end   theatres  put 
ogether.    And  certainly  no  play  has  ever  moved 
lie  as  I  was  moved  in  that  coiner  of  the  British 
|dave  market  ten  days  ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


r 


To  Preachers  &  Speakers 


.4  correspondent  writes:  — 

ThoiKjh  I  spend  two  or  three  shillings 
ft  week  on  papers,  the  CRUSADER  is  the 
only  one  I  really  look  forward  to.  .  .  . 
I  am  now  f/laJly  and  fearlessly  putting 
your  point  of  vieic  my  messages  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  Adult  Classes,  when  I  am 
privileged  to  speak,  and  invariably  I  am 
thanked  by  one  or  more  n:ho  readily  tell 
me  it's  just  the  message  that  thfy  re- 
quire. To  individual  preachers  and  speak- 
ers I  recommend  your  paper." 


On  Improving  our  "Declaration." 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  yuu  U>t  llie  Ueclaiation  of 
Dependence,  as  a  call  to  a  vision  of  tlia  deep  Will  of  God. 

May  1  venture  to  «uggeKt  three  further  modifications  in  it  to 
brin({  it  into  fuller  touch  with  real  life  and  thouf^lit  to-day. 

(1)  In  section  1  do  we  not  need  to  omit  the  reference  Uy  a 
man  Jexus  "raised  to  the  throne  of  the  universe"?  This  is  be- 
coming meaningless  to  most  men  now.  If  we  Bpeak  of  "Gixl" 
even,  lat  us  speak  of  what  men  can  believe  in,  feel,  and  find,  and 
obey.  Ho  is  the  Will  behind  all  evolution  moving  in  and  unify- 
ing nature  and  men,  to  evolve  reason,  lore,  and  freedom  for  and 
in  men.  There  i«  no  onlooking  God  io  whom  we  can  appeal. 
Why  did  not  Buch  a  God  prevent  the  war,  if  He  exists?  An 
external  Father  wiio  cannot  keep  His  family  in  better  order  than 
the  long  and  ghastly  slaughter  of  the  war  must  be  feeble  or 
careless  indeed  !  No,  Sir,  God  is  hampered,  .<^elf-liniited  to  be  the 
conscious  tend,ency  to  spiritual  life  in  the  universe,  tha  Unity  of 
the  univer.se,  its  ideal  aim  or  will.  "We  can  never  comprehend 
God,  but  we  can  feel  Him  as  w,e  obey  the  spiritual  powers  of 
reason  aflame  with  love  creating  freedom  for  all.  We  know  Him 
as  we  become  channels  for  tjiis  glorious  life,  wliicb  ever  evolves 
new  powers  in  men. 

(2)  In  section  3  is  not  the  whole  blame  put  on  the  capitalists, 
whereas  the  workers  also  are  to  blame?  They  elected  membeis 
of  Parliament,  they  fought  the  war,  they  issued  (twice)  a  mani- 
festo (by  the  Labour  Party)  calling  foy  the  war  to  go  on  "to 
victory."  Now  they  suffer  from  the  war,  which  involved 
scarcity,  and  inflation  of  the  currency,  expensive  mandates,  and 
so  unemployment  also.  You  say  that  *'the  Capitalists  created 
the  property  lees  workers."  But  perhaps  their  parents  had  a 
share  in  tiieir  creation  !  Careless  parentage  peoples  the  slums. 
The  people,  i.e.,  all  of  us,  should  recognise  first  of  all  that  it 
is  no-,  more  reasonable  to  order  six  children  as  it  is  to  order  six 
motor  cars,  on  £3  a  week.  It  is  an  unsocial  act.  "Th,e  workers 
should  have  more  money."  Perhaps  so;  bui>  should  get  it,  before 
they  incur  responsibilities.  Fair  play  to  the  unborn  !  Duties 
come  before  rights  ! 

(3)  In  section  6  we  seem  to  need  more  grip  and  power.  The 
freeholders  and  shareholders  will  not  give  up  their  title-deeds 
to  land  and  share  certificates  and  bonds.  They  say  they  saved 
money,  and  it  was  better  to  risk  it  in  employing  men  well  than 
in  hoarding  it,  and  they  dc-^erve  some  return,  and  dividends  of 
6  per  cent,  are  really  only  3  per  cent,  in  present  values.  iNlore- 
over,  by  such  means  they  have  earned  their  pensions.  Yet  ex- 
ploitation has  been  going  on  for  centuries  !  In  spite  of  all  the 
good  Capitalists,  the  system  means  that  men  are  treated  as 
machines  to  enrich  others.  This  is  not  right.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose, th?n,  to  get  the  land  and  factories?  The  Communist  Party 
(see  "Workers'  Dreadnought")  openly  now  advocate  force,  to 
"seize  the  factories,"  as  was  done  in  Milan  recently. 

But  our  way  need  not  have  the  use  of  force.  A  general  strike 
long  prepared  for,  with  a  programme,  including  pensions  to 
freeholders  and  shareholders,  is  needed. 

Could  you  not  include  this  in  your  Declaration?  Is  not  that 
the  Will  of  God,  the  way  of  Love,  in  its  true  wrath  or  indigna- 
tion against  exploitation  ?    We  need  a  true  social  anger. 

Local,  ."icctional  strikes  are  fussy,  and  easily  defeated,  and  lead 
to  higher  prices.  We  need  to  feel  and  show  "the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb."— Yours  faithfully,  GILBERT  T.  SADLER. 

[If  Mr.  Sadler  vrill  glance  at  the  Christian  representation  of 
God  he  will  see  why  He  did  not  "prevent  the  war."  The 
Christian  God  is  generally  represented  with  His  -Umbs  pinned  to 
a  Roman  Cros-s.  Such  a  God  is,  of  cour.se,  quite  powerless  to 
coerce  men  into  ways  of  righteousness.  He  can  only  suffer  w^ith 
and  for  them.  In  spite  of  this  or  because  of  this  He  is,  never- 
theless, the  greatest  Force  in  the  world  to-day  but  the  opera- 
tion of  His  power  is  dependent  on  the  free  response  of  human 
beings.  With  regard  to  the  second  point  in  j\Ir.  Sadler's  letter 
"the  whole  blame  is"  not  "put  on  the  Capitalist.?,"  but  on  the 
Capitalist  system,  a  very  different  thing.  Th*  tiapitalist  system 
is  supported  by  the  servility  of  tho  workers  and  the  muddled 
thinking  of  the  bourgeois  as  well  as  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
Capitalist.  The  way  in  which  we  propose  to  get  the  land  and 
factories  is  by  dependence  on  the  enthroned  Carpenter,  on  one 
another,  and  on  the  working  of  the  lawg  governing  social  and 
economic  development.  If  this  apgears  insufficient  we  can  only 
reply  that  it  proved  fairly  eftoctive  m  tHe  early  Christians' 
opposition  to  th«  Roman  Empire. — Ed.] 
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CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

MitB.    J.    11.    Dearue,  332  M'jal    Uuaii  ,    VVailfy,  Lniigk'y, 
Biniiinghain. 
BRITON  FERRY— 

Mr.  D.  GibbiJii,  Jei.iiioml  House,  Waters  St.,  Briloti  Ferry, 
Ghun. 
DUDLEY— 

Mr.  J.  Dimniiif;,  86  Park  Ud.,  Netlierton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  W.  E.  LcedliaiH,  Canal  Side,  Netlierton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hamilton  St.,  Netlierton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Qiieensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgow. 
HEREFORD— 

.  Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorse  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

Mr.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas,  Middlestown,  near  Wake- 
field. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford,  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  GlengaU  Road,  S.E.  15. 
Mis«  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Waltliamstow,  E,  17. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palinert^ton  Road,  Waltliamstow..  E.  17. 
NELSON 

I\Ir.  R.  niand,  205  Barkerlioiise  Rti.,  Nelson,  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  ('.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  New- 
castle on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfiekl  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Cliycoosc,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

Afr.    C.    Allcock,    Rose  Cottage,   Ashby  Rd,,    Old  Brumby, 
Scunthorpe,  Lines. 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  are 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notice 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  special 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not  vet 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act      our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  following  list  of 
meetings  to  be  addressed,  according  to  the  "Daily  New.s,''  by 
Mr.  Asquith  and  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party.  "The 
Cru.sader"  should  be  on  sale  at  all  the.se  meetings,  and  we  hope 
that  our  readers  will  see  to  it  that  this  is  done.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  on  sale  or  return. 
Oct.  18— ?.fr.  Runtiman  at  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Beauchamp  at  Darken. 
Oct.  19— Loid  Beauchamp  at  Bacup. 

Lord  Buckmaster  at  Cambridge. 

Capt.  Wedgwood  Benn,  M.P.,  at  Middlesbrough. 
Oct.  20— Sir  D.  Maclean,  M.P.,  at  Nalional  Liberal  Club. 
Oct.  23— Major  H.  Barnes,  M.P.,  at  SkTpton. 
Oct.  25— Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  at  Bournemouth. 
Oct.  28— Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne,  M.P.,  at  Hanley. 
Oct.  29— Mr.  Asquith  at  Leicester. 

Sir  D.  Maclean.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne,  M.P., 
at  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Masterman  at  Southend. 


MISS  WILSON'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 
Northern  Tour. 

Oct.  15  (Fri.).— Douglas  Water,  Nr.  Lanark   I. L  P. 

•  ,,    16  (Sat.).— Glasgow    Friends  and  F.O.U. 

.,    17  (Sun.). — Glasgow  Morning  :  Glasgow  Study  Ciirlc 

Evening  :  Metropole  Theatre. 

.,    18  (Mon.). — New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire   l.lj.l'. 

.,    19  (Tues.).-  Dumfries   Crusader  Meeting 

.,    20  (Wed.).- Gateshead   ,  

,,    21  i'i'huis.).-  South  Shields   Friendt 

.,    22  (Fri.).— Sacriston,  Co.  Durham    l.L.l'. 


MR.  WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  ENGAGEMENTS, 
Northern  Tour. 

Oct.  14  (Thurs.).— Blaydon-on-Tyne    l.L.P. 

„    16  (Sat.).— Middlesbrough    l.L.P. 

„    17  (Sun.).— Middlesbrough    LL.P. 

„    18  (Mon.).— Penrith    LL.P. 

.,   19  (Tues.).— Broughton,  Cumberland    LL.P. 

20  (Wed.).— Rowrah    LL.P. 

„    21  (Thurs).— M^ork in gton    LL.P. 

„   22  (Fri.).— Egremont   LL.P. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

FROM  MOND.W,  OCT.  18,  ONWARDS,  regular  meetingf 
are  being  lield  at  the  Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn,  froir 
5.30  to  7.30.  The  meetings  are  arranged  largely  to  give  to  ai 
^lose  interested  in  our  work  an  opiKirtuiiily  of  coming  iiitt 
touch  with  one  another.  Even  when  fri^'iids  cannot  stay  for  (he 
whole  time,  we  hb]ie  they  will  come  for  at  least  a  part.  At  somt 
of  our  meetings  we  -shall  try  the  experiment  of  asking  ((uitit 
unknown  speakers,  since  this  seems  the  only  vvay  of  breaking' 
fresh  ground.  The  speaker  on  Monday,  18th,  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  F.O.R.,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Dryer,  M.A. 

WEEK'S  MISSION  AT  MARBLE  ARCH.— Wc  very  mucl 
lio^)c  that  those  who  may  not  previously  have  attended  open  ai) 
p^cetings  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  meetings  are  beint 
held  daily  at  Marble  Arch,  and  thus  get  some  impression  of  th' 
work  being  done  in  this  way.  The  full  list  of  speakers  is  nol 
vet  available,  but  the  following  are  already  arranged  :— 
FRIDAY,  15th  :— 6.15,  ^Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank  Fincham 
Dorothie  Strevens;  7.30,  Levtonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  Station 
C.  Paul  Gliddon,  E.  Oakes,-"'8,  Waltliamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Alfrec 
Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.  SUNDAY,  17th  :— Noon 
Levtonstone,  The  Green  Man  :  E.  M.  Pullen,  Dorothie  StrevenB; 
3,  '^larble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  3.30,  Hampstead  Heath,  Jacli 
Straw's  Castle:  Marjory  Bonar,  E.  Oakes.  iMONDAY,  18th:- 
6.15,  Marble  Arch:  Rev.  Frank  Fincham;  7.30,  Tooting,  (Jilt 
side  the  Mitre  :  E.  Oakes,  C.  H.  OfHey^  7.30,  Leyton.stoiie,  out 
side  G.E.R.  Station  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon,  Violet  Mortimer. 
TUESDAY.  19th  :— 6.15,  :\Iarblc  Arch  :  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen. 
WEDNESDAY,  20th  :— 6.15,  .Marble  Arch  :  Rev.  Frank 
Fincham.  THURSDAY,  21st  :-6.15.  Marble  Arch  :  C.  Paul 
Gliddon;  FPJDAY,  22nd  :— 6.15,  Jilarble  Arch:  Dorofchi* 
Strevens;  7.30,  Leytonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  'Station  :  C.  Paui 
Gliddon;  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  R-ed  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


EDINBURGH  I.L.P.— Theodora  WUson  Wilson  addressed 
good-sized  meeting  in  the  Toll  House  Cinema.    Much  interest  v'' 
shown  at  question  time  proving  thai  the  lecture  had  aroiis 
thought,  and   jierhaps  the  point  that  appealed  most  v  ;  ^  ili 
absolute  necessity  of  striking  at  the  roots  of  oompetili n  m" 
social  climbing  bv  common  education  and  opportunity  foi  i  ver 
child. 


Friday,  October  loth,  1920, 
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Everyone  is  Asked  to  Tea. 

EVERY  MONDAY  from  5.30  to  6.30, 

AT  THE  AilNfiRVA  CAFE,  144,  HIGH  HOLBOKN 
(two  niiiuitus  from  the  British  Museum  Station,  ojijKffiite 
Hulboni  Tuvvii  Hall,  -and   on   the  (.'orDt-r   of   Bury  hit., 

entrance  at  back  of  bank  buildings). 
From  6.30  to  7  there  will  be  adtlressc.s  !)y  iniknown,  as 
well  as  well  known  speakers,  and   from  7  to  7.30  Open 
Conference. 

.JSPEAKER  FOR  MONDAY,  18,  THE  REV.  OLIVER 
URYER. 

The  Meetings  are  arranged  by  the  London  Union  of  (he 
Fellow.ship  of  Reconciliation  and  no  fixed  charge  is  made 
either  fur  lea  or  admission,  expenses  being  defrayed  by 
those  who  feel  able  to  contribute  towards  the  collection. 


CHURCH  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE  (London  Branch) 

BOLSHEVISM  AS  I  SAW  IT 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING 

Will  be  held  in  the  FOOD  REFORM  RESTAURANT, 
Furnival  Street.  High  Holborn,  W.C.,-  on  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  15,  1920,  at  7.30  p.m. 

SPEAKER  : 

Mr.  H.  V.  KEELING. 

Chairman  :  Rev.  N.  E.  Egerton  iSwaim.  Admission  free 
(collection).  Particulars  of  the  Church  Socialist  League 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Sccretr.ry,  11c  Featherstone 
Buildings,  High  Holborn,  Vi'.C. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES. — Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


QUIET  ROOMS  at  nominal  rental  offered  to  any  who  appreciates, 
and  would       willing  to  give  useful  help  in  garden,  etc. — 
k     (Miss)  R.  F.  BrougWon,  Rest  Cottage,  Seacroft,  Skegness, 
W  Lines. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  'cut.  Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Coats.  Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Ander- 
son, 21  St.  Andrew  Street.  Galashiels. 


FROM  THE  TYNE. 

Wilfred  Wellock  wlio  has  been  speaking  in  the  mining  \iUages 
of  the  Tyne  district  reports  finding  enthusiastic  listener.';.  "The 
miners,"  he  .says,  "^re  a  fine  folk,  I  like  them  immensely.  They- 
siand  four  square,  look  one  straight  in  the  fac,e  and  seize  hold 
of  facts  as  one  imagines  they  seize  hold  of  tlieir  picks.  Revolu- 
tionary ideas  are  weird  interlopers  in  these  quiet  villages,  and 
even  "Labour"  is  unpopular.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  war  has 
wrought  great  changes  and  now  some  of  the  most  forward  people 
are  ex-soldiers  who  before  the  war  were  "law  and  order"  up- 
holding Conservatives.  A  winter's  campaign  is  going  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  outlook  of  this  people. 
The  religious  instinct  is  marked  among  the  myiers,  and  the  idea 
of  Christianity  being  a  social  revolution,  the  hope  and  promise 
of  a  New  World,  is  to  them  a  new  source  of  inspiration  and 
power.  So  far  our  meetings  have  not  been  very  large,  but 
c.vceedingly  healthy  and  enthusia.stic.  'Crusaders'  find  a  ready 
Bale." 


AN   APPEAL  TO   ALL  CHRISTIANS. 

The  following  ajjpeal  fi;r  prayer  on  behalf  of  Ireland  is  made 
by  over  a  luindred  influential  signatories,  including  the  Anglican 
Bishops  of  Chichester,  O.xford,  Peterborough,  Winchester,  Wake- 
field, Cork,  Derry,  Killahje,  Kensington  and  Limerick,  the 
Principal,  Aberdeen  University,  the  Moderator  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Bishop  Gore,  The  Headmaster,  Rugby, 
Canon  Masterman,  Principal  Selbie,  Mrs.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Cveigh- 
ton,  Brig.  Gen.  .T.  D.  Cro.sbie,  Charles  Eason  (J.P.,  Dublin),  Dr. 
William  Garnett,  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  Albert  Mansbridge 
(Woiker.s'  Educational  A.ssociation),  INliss  Maude  Royden.  Miss 
il.  H.  \V(.<k1,  Litt.D.  (Cambxidge  Training  College  for  Women), 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Young. 

"The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  to-day  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
*very  right-minded  man  or  woman  who  realises  it  must  desire 
to  join  in  any  honest  effort  to  bring  peace  and  to  attain  to  a 
mutual  undei'standing  between  the  two  peoples.  The  trouliie 
deepens  as  the  weeks  roll  on.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  man's 
wisdom  so  far  to  improve  the  situation  effectually.  Sur,cly  the 
time  ha,s  come  for  a  great  united  effort  of  prayer  to  Almighty 
G'xl-for  help  on  the  part  of  ,-dJ  the  Christian  Churches  and 
fellov.ahips  in  Great  Britain.  With  the  utm^ist  humility,  there- 
fore, we  venfvnc  to  appeal  to  all  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Christian  community  to  join  in  .such  an  effort  of  prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  good  will  and  mutual  confidence  by  the  reali:-ation 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  us  all." 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on  this 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  Hous.e,  136  Bishopsgate, 
E.G.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4th  to  Nov. 
8th  inclusive.    Speaker,  October  18th  :  Malcolm  Sparkes. 


TRANSPORT  (MOTOR).— Contracts  wanted.  Heavy  or  light 
loads.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly.  Distance  or  Job. — M.A.P. 
Transport  Co.  (Direct  Labour),  46a  Stock  Orchard  Crescent, 
Caledonian  Road,  N.7.    'Phone  1988. 


ESPERANTO.— "The  Christian  Internationale  at  Bilthoven, 
and  other  International  organizations,  have  recently  decided 
to  make  official  use  of  Esperanto.  Learn  ESPERANTO  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas  by  giving  an  evening  a  week  to 
its  study.  Classes  now  starting  all  over  London.  Details 
from  Secretary,  British  Esperanto  Association  (Incd.),  17 
Hart  Street,  W.C.I. 


BROTHERHOOD  CHURCH,  Soutligate  Road,  N.,  October  17, 
at  3.30.  Stanley  B.  .James  :  "Declaration  of  Dependence." 
October  24  :  H.  D.  iftirben. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

The  Twins  of  Castle  Charming  by  Elsie  J.  Oxenham.  Swarth- 
more  Press;  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Noble  Madness  by  Fanny  Peirson.  Swarthmore  Press;  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Principles  of  Revolution  by  C.  Delisle  Burn.*.  George  Allen  and 
Unwin ;  5s.  net. 

The  Record  (monthly  organ  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund) ;  3d. 

A  Vision  of  Education  by  N.  W.  Hammond,  M.A.  Birmingham 
Central  Labour  Party,  2d.  " 

Friends  and  War.  A  new  statement  of  the  Quaker  position.  156 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2;  3d. 

The  Peace  Fellowship  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  has  issued  a  series 
of  leaflets  well-printed  and  on  good  paper.  The  price  is  Id. 
each,  lOd.  a  dozen  or  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (a  rearrangement  of  the  Gospel  records) 
with  preface  by  Rev.  Professor  J.  A,  Robertson,  y[.A., 
Abei'deen.    Swarthmore  Press ;  5s.  net. 


GENERAL   HAIC'S  ADVICE. 

"Stick  to  the  Bible."  said  Gpueral  Haig  recently  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  "and  do  yoin-  best  to  follow  the  advice  yon  find  in  it." 
For  following  similar  advice  and  in  consequence  refusing  to  serve 
under  General  Haig  men  w<-re  thrown  into  prison  not  so  very 
long  ago. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


"Give  Christianity  a  Chanoe!" 

Under  the  above  headinj;  Canon  Deanc  writes  in  "The  Sunday 
Pictorial"  as  follows  : — 

For  a  long  while  now  we  have  tried  organising  our  national 
lif,e — social,  iwlitical,  commercial,  industrial — on  a  secular  basis. 

And  a  pietty  mess  we  have  made  of  it  ! 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  into  details.  All  of  us  know 
the  result  only  too  well.  To  day  things  are  wrong — liideously, 
disastrously  wrong. 

Doubtlece  ther«  is  much  intens^y  real  religion  aniongst  us. 
But  it  is  generally  an  incidental  and  private  kind  of  religion. 

It  is  not  made — there  is  no  pretence  of  making  it — tlie  open 
and  avowed  basis  of  every  part  of  our  national  life. 

If  it  were  !  .  .  .  Well,  just  now  and  again,  as  on  some  of  the 
days  of  intercession  during  tlio  war  and  on  Armistice  Day,  we 
had  a  glimpi^©  of  what  that  miglit  mean. 

We  "arc  out,"  as  the  familiar  phrase  puts  it,  for  various 
purposes.  To  safeguard  our  national  interests.  To  upliold  the 
rights  of  property.  To  vindicate  the  claims  of  Laboui'.  To  pro- 
mote trade.  To  foste*  social  welfare — you  qaii  extend  the  li^t 
easily  enough. 

Excellent  aims,  in  their  degree  ai»d  place.  But  suppose  they 
werie  all  made  subsidiary  to  one  central  purpose?  Suppose  tiiat 
all  of  us  "were  out" — not  incidentally  and  occasionally,  but  con- 
tinuously and  openly-~-to  do  the  will  of  God? 

Suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the  next  industrial  crisis,  wlien 
representatives  of  the  rival  viewe  were  met  for  conference,  they 
began  by  kneeling  down  for  two  minutes  in  prayer?  Suppose 
they  placed  themselves  consciously  in  the  pricsence  of  CJod,  and 
asked  that,  beyond  all  else,  they  should  speak  in  His  spirit  and 
aim  at  accomplishing  His  will?  Would  that  make  no  difference 
to  the  result? 

"Absurd  and  impossible,"  you  may  say  Impossiblie — yen,  at 
present.  But  it  need  not  be.  And  absurd — well,  lias  tlic  oilier 
method  proved  so  brilliant  a  success?  Is  not  C'liri.itianity  worth 
trying  ? 

Obviously,  the  immediate  need  is  for  wliat  nowadays  we  term 
a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  by  all  th,e  Churches  on  behalf 
of  the  essential  Christian  faith.  It  is  not  by  political  sermons, 
or  arguments  about  evolution  and  Goenesis,  that  pei>jjle  will  be 
brouglit  into  touch  with  the  living  Christ. 

We  need  not  be  disheartened  by  talk  about  "r.eligious  diffi- 
culties." There  is  only  one  real  r,elij^ou8  difficulty — and  that  is 
the  difficulty  of  being  really  religion? 

For 

Founder  as  an  exper  ^  ... 

you  wish  to  convince  yourself  of  its  truth.  He  that  is  willing  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  whether  the  doctrine  is  of 
God." 

Yes,  things  are  in  a  deplorable  state  to  day.  But  Christianity 
is  worth  trying  ! 


the  rest,  Christianity  was  frankly  put  forward  by  its 
er  as  an  experimental  religion.     "Try  it,"  He  said,  "if 


Conditions  in  Germany. 


In  a  letter  written  to  the  English  Press  from  Geneva  (August 
10,  1920),  Messrs.  Noel  Buxton,  J.  Ramsay  IMacdonald  and 
Joseph  King  said  :  "The  British  public  is  familiar  with  statis- 
tics; it  reads  of  30,000  tuberculous  children  in  Berlin  alone,  a 
million  ehildr,en  dead  in  Germany  fi-om  hunger  and  consumption 
since  the  armistice.  But  to  become  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  one  must  see  the  school  children  with  hollow  che.sts  and 
lifeless  eyes,  the  corpse-like  babies  dying  in  the  wards  because 
their  mothers'  milk  was  poisoned  by  bad  and  exiguous  food. 
Here  is  a  whole  generation  on  the  verge  of  breakdown.  Tuber- 
culosis and  rickets  find  an  easy  prey,  and  the  soil  is  ready  for 
epidemics  wliich  may  spread  to  all  Europe." 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  assist- 
ance promised  by  our  Government  has  now  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  16,  ISIr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  replying  to  a  question  by  Sir 
.J.  D.  Rees  (Nottingham,  E.,  C.U.)— .said  that  no  further  funds 
are  being  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  other  relief  funds. 

"I  explained  in  an  answer  given  on  November  10  last,"  he 
went  on,  "that  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  the  Treasury 


under  the  Pound-for-Pound  Scheme,  in  accordance  with  whicl, 
grants  to  these  societies  have  been  made,  was  limited  U, 
£400,000.  This  has  subsequently  been  increased,  and  a  tota: 
charge  of  £750,000  has  been  made  on  the  credit  of  £12,500,001 
provided  for  loans  and  grants  for  reconstruction  and  relief  in  wai 
areas  in  the  estimates  for  loans  to  Dominions  and  Allies  of  tl« 
year  1919-1920  and  1920-1921,  and  paid  to  relief  societies,  wliogt 
accounts  and  procedure  hav©  been  subjected  to  careful  Govern 
niont  scrutiny.  They  have,  therefore,  effectively  assi.sted  in  th< 
starting  of  relief  work  in  Europe,  but  tliey  do  not  feel  able  U 
ask  Parliament  to  vote  further  sums  for  this  purpose,  and 
tlierefore,  no  funds  in  addition  to  the  £750,000  already  paid  wil 
be  granted." 

Decrease  of  Sunday  School  Scholars. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sara,  the  organising  secretary  of  the  Church  o 
England's  Sunday  School  Institute,  Bays  in  a  letter  to  th( 
"Challenge"  : — "Sin'ce  the  beginning  of  the  vvar  we  have  losi 
about  400,000  children.  The  <lecrease  in  the  number  of  childiei 
leaving  our  schools  is,  as  might  be  expected,  attended  by  a  pro 
portionate  decrease  in  tiie  number  of  teaciiere,  the  proportioi 
being  one  teacher  to  every  teii  children!" 

Increased  Production. 

While  politicians  and  newspaper  writers  aye  calling  upon  tin 
Workers  to  "produce  more"  the  Capitalists,  in  certain  cases,  aw 
deliberately  restricting  output.  "Forward"  quotes  the  following 
from  the  "Glasgow  Herald"  : — 

"Various  circumstances  of  an  unfavourable  character  have  com 
billed  to  place  the  rublxr  producing  industry  in  an  awkwarc 
position.  Output  nominally  is  at  a  high  level,  and  a  bij^  aur. 
growing  market  is  necessary  to  absorb  it.  Such  market  i«  ikjI 
immediately  available.  America  has  proved  a  disappointment 
Consumption  in  this  Country  will  always  be  large,  but  is  i«ces 
sarily  subject  to  fluctuation.  Just  now  manufacturers  find  them 
selves  over-supplied. 

"Curtailment  of  production  would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedj 
for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  For  some  time  the  Rubbei 
Growers'  Association  has  been  working  to  tliat  end,  and  it  is  be 
lieved  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success;  but  its  efforts  musi 
be  more  actively  supported  than  was  tlie  case  on  the  last  occasior 
that  a  similar  expedient  was  attempted  if  really  effective  result,' 
are  to  be  secured." 

An  Imperial  Race. 

"Psuedo-Socialiste  and  others  with  a  pencJiant  for  contrastiti}, 
the  ragged,  ignorant,  and  hungry  hordes  of  Soviet  Russia  with 
the  enlightened  and  prosperous  mas.ses  of  this  country,"  says 
the  "Communist,"  "should  on  no  account  read  an  article  by  tlit 
Rev.  J.  Maichant  that  appeared  in  last  week's  'Lloyals.'  They 
might  not  survive  the  shock." 

Here  are  ^a  few  of  his  facts  : — 

"During  the  last  40  years  there  have  been  3,686,640  infant 
deaths  and  5,529,960  stiil-births— a  total  loss  of  9,216,600  lives, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  might  have  been  saved. 

"After  10  years  of  medical  inspection,  1,000,000  children  in  oui 
elementary  schools  are  so  physically  or  mentally  defective  as  to 
be  incapable  of  deriving  reasonable  benefit  from  the  education 
which  the  State  provides.  (See  leport  by  Sir  Geo.  Newman, 
Cliief  Medical  Officer,  Ministry  of  Health.) 

"Of  the  children  who  left  .s:chool  in  the  healthiest  area  during 
1914  (the  last  normal  year  before  the  War)  one  in  ten  had  grave 
physical  disability,  two  in  ten  were  defective  in  vision  and  more 
tlian  six  in  ten  suffered  from  serious  dental  caries. 

"Out  of  2,500,000  men  who  appeared  before  the  Army  Medical 
Boards  between  November,  1917,  and  November,  1918,  only  oB« 
in  three  was  certified  as  "perfectly  strong  and  healtliy. 

"Jlost  appalling  of  all  are  the  death  returns  which  show  that 
no  less  than  47  out  of  every  100  occur  under  50  years  of  age. 
During  an  average  week  1,000  persons  die  from  tuberculosis,  560 
of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45.  In  Lond<m  alonoj 
90,000  people  are  at  present  suffering  from  this  hideous  disease.'' 
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Twopence. 


Blade  the  old  guilds  close  corporations,  but  such 
jealousy  of  dilutees  is  ahnost  inevitable  under  a 
system  which  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
man  thrown  out  of  work  in  his  own  particular*  trade. 


THE  proposal  to  compel  the  Building  Trade  to 
admit  these  men  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
section  of  the  workers  the  burden-bearers 
for  the  sin  of  the  whole  Capitalist  System.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  the  masters  should  make  an 
equivalent  sacrifice — though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
present  high  prices  are  severely  limiting  the  market 
and  reducing  the  chances  of  employment.  But  to 
remedy  this  woidd  be  to  strike  a  blow  at  profiteering 
and  that  whole  system  of  things  which  results  in 
over-production  and  consequent  drugging  of  the 
market. 


The  Outlook. 


f'^HE  so-called  rioting  in  Downing  Street  is  a 
serious  sj^mptom.  We  say  this  without  in 
the  least  minimising  the  justice  of  the  case 
isented  by  the  unemployed.  The  fact  remains 
It  the  discontent  now  manifesting  itself  is 
i^ely  uninformed  and  undisciplined.  The  dis- 
htent  itself  is  a  hopeful  symptom.  But  it  may 
(»ve  a  danger  to  the  revolutionary  movement  un- 
Is  it  can  be  led  by  those  who  understand  the  root 
iiises  that  have  brought  about  the  present 
Illation. 


HHE  method  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister 
^      for  dealing  with  the  question  of  unemploy- 


ment    bear     traces     of     his  customary 
l)erficiality     and    ingenuity.       The  proposals 
on    behalf    of    the    Grovernment    do  no- 
fo  banish  the  sus'picion  that  the  employing 
ire  deliberately  exploiting  the  existence  of  a 
-    number  of  men  out  of  work  to  break  down 
lide  Union  regulations.    Those  regulations,  from 
I;  point  of  view  of  absolute  justice,  may  lack 
E  sticity  and  presei-ve  many  of  the  traits  which 


THERE  is  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Carnarvon  pronouncement  on  Ireland  marks 
the  turning  point  of  his  career.  But  a  com- 
munity which  swallowed  the  knock-out-blow  speech 
during  the  war  wdll  have  no  difficulty  in  digesting 
this  latest  exhibition  of  British  Prussianism. 


THE  latest  reports  from  India  show  that 
the  call  to  boycott  the  British  admini- 
stration is  being  responded  to  widely. 
A  telegram  from  Simla,  dated  October  15th, 
announces  that  the  students  of  the  Aligarh 
College,  after  a  visit  from  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
the  Ali  brothers,  have  decided  to  refuse  to  attend 
lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government,  and  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  non- 
co-operation.  They  have  also  called  upon  their 
Principal  to  renounce  his  title  of  C.I.E.,  and  to  de- 
cline nomination  to  the  United  Provinces  Legisla- 
tive Council.  They  have  requested  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  to  abandon  the  Government  grant,  and 
Mr.  Shaukat  Ali,  one  of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  has 
promised  to  provide  one  crore  of  rupees  for  the  Col- 
lege in  its  place.  The  Simla  correspondent  of  the 
"Times"  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  boycott 
there  will  be  no  contests  for  the  new  Legislative 
Councils  in  many  parts  of  India. 
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The 

Enthroned 
Carpenter. 

The  suiuiuer  dav 
stood  at  tlie  meri- 
dian. On  all  the 
hills  Ihe  j>-lare 
of  suiili<>'ht  heat 
down  mercilessly. 
The  cattle  had  re- 
tieated  io  tlie 
sliadows  of  hifi- 
oaks  or  slood  knee- 
dccp  in  muddy  pools.  The  heat  was  breathless.  The 
kindly  earth  had  become  a  scoichin^'  rock.  But 
with  all  tills  lieat  there  was  no  flame.  Then,  as  1 
remember,  one  of  our  number  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  magnifyinji'  glass  and  held  it  over  a  i)alch  of  dry 
grass.  The  glowing  pin-point  of  light  thus  pro- 
duced wavered  and  flashed  foi'  a  moment.  Then  the 
grass  began  to  smoulder.  In  a  few  seconds  a  tiny 
flame  burst  out.  Small  a.s  it  was,  however,  it 
needed  but  a  breath  of  wind  to  carry  it  to  neighbour- 
ing grasses  and  to  set  the  hillside  on  fire. 

It  is  but  a  simple  experiment.  Anyone  can  carry 
it  out,  but  there  are  wise  men  who  miss  its 
significance. 

Look,  fur  instance,  at  recent  history!  Were 
there  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  1914 
the  world  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  war.  Uneasiness 
was  everywhere.  In  Ireland,  in  the  industrial 
sphere,  in  the  realm  of  iuteiuiitional  diplomacy, 
there  was  trouble  of  various  kinds.  The  atmosphere 
was  electric.  It  required  but  a  spark  to  set  the 
World  ablaze.  That  spark  came  with  the  assassina- 
tion at  SerejaA-o.  In  it.self  it  was  a  comparatively 
small  event.  At  another  time  it  would  have  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  but  in  the  condition  of  Europe 
then  prevailing  it  was  more  than  enough. 

Will  it  be  some  similar  event  -n  hich  will  bring  to 
a  head  the  revolution  for  which  all  are  looking^? 

It  seems  certain  that  we  have  not  yet  reaclied  the 
critical  stage  in  our  propaganda  when  some  clear- 
cut  issue  can  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
wayfarer.  Do  what  we  will  we  seem  unable  to 
escape  from  the  realm  of  vague  generalities.  We 
cannot  pin  down  our  public  with  a  question  that 
drives  right  home. 

Now  this  and  now  that  is  said  to  constitute  an 
acid  test,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  no 
case  does  the  acid  bite  into  the  material  supplied 
to  it. 

Christianity  has  not  become  sufficiently  focus.sed 
to  set  the  world  on  fire.  W^e  know  what  we  want 
to  say  but  are  unable  to  say  it.  Although  we  aie 
aware  of  the  kind  of  event  "^which  would  challenge 
the  conscience  of  the  whole  communitv,  we  seem 
unable  to  create  the  conditions  which  niight  give 
rise  to  that  event. 

I  believe  that  before  it  will  be  possible  to  engage 
the  world's  attention  by  some  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth  oui-  own  faith  must  be  more 


definitely  focussed.      Our  religious  thought^ 
diffused.      Out    prayers    are  ill-directed 
directed  at  all.    We  breathe  out  aspirations 
world  at  large  rather  than  enter  into  personal, 
and  heart-searching  communion  with  One  to 
history  has  given  both  place  and  date.  Ourl 
must   be    pinned    down.      Oui-   worship  muj 
focussed. 

Of  ( onr.-e,  this  concentration  of  spiritual 
has  its  dangers.    It  may  result  in  fanaticis 
narrow  zeal  may  take  the  place  oi  real  entliu 

The  Object  that  gathers  to  itself  our  scathe 
thoughts  and  indecisive  wills  must  be  seen  iit 
light  of  imagination.    It  must  be  ihterpieted  i 
terms  of  the  whole  ])]oblem  of  life  as  that  is 
stood  to-day.    It  is  not  Jesus  Christ  as  an  il 
dual   pio})het   contemporary   with   ceitain  It 
state.smen  who  will  set  our  hearts  aflame. 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  light  of  all  histor\-,  set  i; 
midst  of  the    waning  forces   of  our  own 
enthroned  above  all  the  principalities  and  powi 
the  hour,  intei-jjreted^  with  reference  to  His  C( 
significance  -it  is  this  universal   character  y 
must  be  given  to  the  event  of  33  a.d.  if  faith 
be  kindled  to  white  lieat.    It  is  here  that  the  Cl 
has  broken  down.    While  loyal  to  the  fact  o 
Incarnation,  it  has  failed  to  make  men  feel 
that  Fact  is  lelated  to  the  whole  of  life,  and 
interpretation  of  the  whole  universe. 

Let  me  plead  that  in  both  respects  we  go 
as  it  is  possible  to  go.    We  cannot  be  too  defiii 
too  conciete,  too  dogmatic.    The  Figure  of  Jesu 
not  to  be  dissipated  in  a  vague  mist  of  sentimeu 
pantheism  or  pseudo-scientific  theosophy.  On 
other  hand,  we  cannot  claim  too   much   for  ti 
Figure,  or  place  It  in  too  large  a  setting.    It  is 
possible  to  place  other  men  on  the  Throne  of 
Universe.    To  do  so  would  be  to  make  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  heavens.    They  would  h 
in  the  glory  of  their  state,  hidden  under  the 
of  their  cosmic  authority.    Not  so  with  Him 
drama  of  Calvary  calls  for  a  theatre  large 
Universe  itself — tier  above  tier  of  crowded  cen 
gazing  upon  it.    Those  who  seem  satisfied 
conception  of  Jesus  which  expresses  itself  ir 
terms  as  "teacher"  and  "prophet,"  have  no 
the  dramatic  audacity  of  the  Christian  Fait 
will  never  startle  the  world's  imagination. 

The  Socialist  quoting  the  sayings  of  Jes 
claiming   for  his  movement  the  authority  of 
"carpenter"  misses  the  point  and  utterly  fai' 
appreciate  the  shattering  power  of  the  fact  th 
Carpenter  is  the  Lord  of  lords  and  the  Ki 
kings. 

It  is  the  imaginative  poverty  of  these  conce^ 
that;  strikes  one  accustomed  to  the  niagnificem 
Christian  diction.      Neither  abstract  virtues, 
Jewish  peasants  as  such  are  likely  to  arousq 
storms  that  overturn  civilisations.      But  co 
the  universality  of  the  one  with  the  humble 
and  conditions  of  the  other,  and  you  haA^e  a 
which  may  indeed  be  expected  to  turn  the 
upside  down. 

THE  TRA 
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Spiritual  Factors  o!  Revolution. 


^^^len  I  want  to  feel  the  real  power  of  the  Socialist 
movement  and  to  be  <rripped  by  its  spiritual  force, 
I  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  Left-Wing.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  movement, 
there  is  evidence  of  that  mysterious  creative  energy 
by  which  man  changes  the  world  and  makes  it  a 
more  fitting  habitation  for  his  spirit. 

Where  else,  for  instance,  will  you  find  a  more 
confident  faith?  Wilfred  Wellock,  writing  on 
"Germany  from  the  Inside,"  in  the  cuirent  issue 
of  the  "Socialist  Review,"  thus  describes  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Marxian  Socialist  towards  the  coming 
revolution :  — 

The  great  body  of  German  Socialists  see  with  astoni-shing 
clearness  the  collap.«e  of  capitalist  rule,  and  watch  the  process 
of  decay  with  prophetic  calm,  believing  that  the  end  of  their 
oppression  is  near,  that  a  new  and  brighter  day  is  about  to 
dawn.  They  are  patient  because  they  understand  the  game 
that  is  being  played ;  neither  hunger  nor  nakedness  is  able 
to  goad  them  into  precipitate  action.  Spa  neither  disturbs 
nor  disappoints  them;  it  but  confirms  their  faith,  increases 
their  determination  and  their  courage.  To  thsm  Capitalism 
is  collapsing  by  reason  of  its  materialistic,  anti-social  nature, 
its  inability  longer  to  hold  the  world  together.  Socialism, 
they  will  tell  you,  is  but  the  history  of  a» growing  revolt 
against  an  anti-social  principle,  and  an  attempt  to  replace 
that  principle  by  a  more  spiritual  one.  And  they  claim  that 
tlie  spiritual  debacle  of  the  last  six  years  is  tlie  justification 
of  their  a-ssertions. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  while  Christians  have 
frequently  called  that  faith  which  was  nothing  more 
than  intellectual  assent,  Socialists  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme;  they  have  described  as  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind  what  was  essentially  a  spiiitual 
quality ;  their  doctrinal  statements  have  been  the 
expression  of  a  real  faith. 

These  are  the  Calvinists  of  Socialism.  Among  the 
heedless,  credulous  multitudes  they  stand  out  as 
rocks.  The  swaying  of  the  tides  of  public  opinion, 
the  temporary  victories  of  reaction,  the  formidable 
appearance  of  the  powers  wielded  by  Capitalism,  do 
not  move  them.  They  hold  to  something  deeper 
than  appearances.    They  have  faith. 

The  spiritual  power  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
is  evident  in  the  self-discipline  by  which  a  certain 
section  of  the  workers  are  preparing  themselves  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  Dictatorship. 

Theie  is  before  me  as  I  write  a  i)amphlet  entitled 
"Direct  Action."  It  is  by  William  Gallacher  and 
J.  K.  Campbell,  and  is  ptiblished  by  the  Scottish 
Workers'  Committees.  It  contains  detailed  plaus 
for  the  organisation  of  industry  in  the  event  of  a 
revolutionaiT  crisis.  As  one  reads  the  directions 
given,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impressions  they 
give  of  creative  power  ami  spiritual  independence. 
Of  course,  all  such  directions  are  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  what  Socialists  have  for  so  long  been  telling 
us  as  to  the  impossibility  of  escaping  the  moral 
effects  of  the  Capitalist  system.  One  of  the  stock 
arguments  against  Chnstianity  is  that  it  is  impo.s- 


sible  to  put  it  into  effect  under  present  conditions. 
Those  conditions  are  held  to  be  prohibitive  of  any 
different  code  than  that  which  Capitalism  allows. 
The  power  of  personality  to  overcome  an  evil 
economic  system  is  practically  denied.  The  impre.s- 
sion  is  given  that  we  can  only  leact  in  a  helpless 
mechanical  way  to 'our  environment.  But  in  this 
pamphlet  and  in  scores  of  other  similar  ])ril)lications 
demands  are  made  which  ii'volve  loyally  and  selt- 
sacrifice  of  the  highest  order.  A  capacity  to  assume 
responsibility  is  anticipated  in  those  who  all  their 
lives  have  been  wage  slaves.  Imagination  and  clear 
thinking  is  expected  of  men  who  might  have  made 
their  motto  Tennyson's  famous  line  :  "Their's  not 
to  reason  why."  , 

The  men  to  whom  this  applies  are  opposing  to  the 
brute  strength  of  Mammon  the  spiritual  powers  of 
their  wills  and  the  keen  intelligence  of  traiiied 
thinkers.  They  may  call  themselves  materialists, 
but  their  nomenclature  is  at  fault. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  little  evidence  of 
spirituality  in  some  of  the  methods  proposed  for 
taking  over  the  economic  and  industrial  machine, 
and  that  this  savours  more  of  the  barbarity  of  mili- 
tarism than  of  anything  higher.  But  that  is  to  over- 
look one  impoi'tant  fact.  The  armed  resistance  of 
men  who  have  been  cdwed  by  the  strength  of  the 
ojjpressor  is  itself  evidence  of  a  new  spirit.  Our 
profound  conviction  that  ultimately  only  pacifist 
methods  will  succeed  must  not  blind  us  to  the  spiri- 
tual dift'erence  between  the  cringing  slave  and  the 
man  who,  standing  on  his  feet,  challenges  the  armed 
might  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  something  that  he  should 
no  longer  accept  his  inferior  status,  but  should 
venture  to  consider  himself  worthy  to  enter  the  lists 
with  those  whom  hitherto  he  has  rcgaided  as  his 
stipeiiors. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  another  point  of  viev,', 
we  reacli  the  same  conclusion.    Not  only  in  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  awakened  worker,  but  in  tlie 
ideals  for  which  he  is  contending,  do  vce  discover 
signs  of  spirituality.      As  the  "Workers'  Dread- 
nought" said,  in  a  passage  quoted  jecently  in  our 
pages- 
No  one  supposes  that  "the  material  well-being"  is  an  end 
in  it-elf.    The  suggestion  is  ridiculous.    If  there  is  any  pur- 
pose whatever  in  Bolshevism  it  is  that  this  material  equality 
and  material  well-being  is  merely  the  first  fundamental  for 
cultural  growth  and  spiritual  growth — the  first  essential  for 
the  development  of  all  those  things  whereby  ]\Ian  is  superior 
to  the  lower  creation. 

In  passages  like  that,  and  they  might  be  multi- 
plied, the  aim  of  the  revolution  is  seen  to  be  the 
emancipation  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being  fi'om  a 
system  which  has  degraded  him  to  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  burden.  The  very  fact  that  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  status  and  not  on  higher  wages  is  final  and 
irrefutable  evidence  that  essentially  the  revolution 
is  a  spiritual  movement. 
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We  are  bent  on  making  the  "Crusader"  self- 
supporting.  There  are  twe  methods  by  which  that 
can  be  done. 

It  may  be  possible  to  procure  sufficient  donations 
to  ensure  the  regular  appearance  of  the  paper  for  at 
least  a  year.  But  all  cannot  give  donations,  or,  if 
they  give  at  all,  the  amounts  must  necessarily  be 
small. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  con^ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  ouc  paper. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  amount  charged  for  the  "Crusader" — which, 
last  week,  we  stated  to  be  3^d.  on  each  copy — is 
decreased  by  every  increase  to  our  circulation.  The 
more  copies  we  sell  the  less  we  pay  for  each  single 
copy. 

it  is  possible  to  reach  a  point  in  which  receipts 
from  sales  balance  expenditure  on  production. 

Now  will  you  help  us  to  reach  that  point? 

Can  you  make  the  circulation  of  the  "Crusader" 
your  particular  concern? 

Will  you  become  a  Centre  of  Action? 

Keep  the  paper  before  the  public  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Dependence  to 
your  local  paper.    Get  it  talked  about. 

Wherever  possible,  get  one  of  our  posters  exhibited 
at  public  meetings.  See  that  you  are  supplied  from 
the  office  with  extra  copies  on  the  occasion  of  large 
meetings^  conferences,  congresses,  in  your  town. 

There  is  a  big  future  before  the  "Crusader"  and 
its  work  if  we  can  find  people  with  big  enough  minds 
to  see  its  possibilities  and  to  work  for  their 
realisation. 


The  Utilitarian  Mind. 


"Reading  again,  child!  Have  you  no  sewing  or 
mending?  Something  to  show  for  your  time.  It's 
;i  wicked  waste  lo  spend  so  many  hours  with  your 
head  in  a  book.    What  about  your  crochet:"' 

I  wonder  how  many  children  liave  been  goaded 
into  a  hatred  of  needlework  by  the  reiteration  of 
remarks  such  as  these. 

In  these-  days  of  improved  education,  there  are 
still  many  people  who  unconscioiisly  tyrannise  over 
llieir  children  in  this  way.  And  rebellious,  artistic 
little  souls  with  hungry,  underfed  minds  break  their 
hearts  over  endless  French  knots,  lace  edgings,  and 
various  etceteras. 

In  a  nursing  home  recently  a  tired  mother  was 
enjoying  the  rarest  of  rare  treats — the  prospect  of 
a  few  hours  utter  idleness  after  hours  of  pain  and 
years  of  drudgery.-  She  was  prepared  to  bask  in 
the  sheer  luxury  of  doing  nothing,  when  her  dreams 
were  disturbed  by  the  unsympathetic  voice  of  the 
matron  saying:  "Ladies,  this  morning!  What 
ladies  we  are,"  and  a  moment  later  a  number  of 
towels  and  tablecloths  which  required  hemming 
were  impartially  distributed. 

I  suppose  this  type — the  person  with  the  utili- 
tarian mind — is  a  product  of  our  present  system. 
A  system  which  decrees  that  those  who  most  success- 
fully smother  or  drug  the  finer  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions, and  concentrate  upon  "things  which  will 
show,"  shall  be  deemed  successful. 

Some  day  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  saner  system 
—of  which  Crusaders  dream — when  there  will  be 
scope  for  rest,  and  enjoyment,  and  self-expression 
for  all. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

The  Declaration  of  Dependence  can  now  b«J! 
obtained  as  a  separate  leaflet  from  the  "Crusader'* 
Offices,  23,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4,  price  4/6  per  100, 
post  free. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bond,  £5;  Mr.  G.  Cappendell,  2s.  3d.;  Mr.  T.  U. 
Copeman,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  J.  Downing,  6s.  8d.  ;  ^^Ir.  T.  Fisher, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  0.  Gregson,  138.;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Herford,  5s.; 
Miss  J.  M.  Jefferies,  28.  6d. ;  IMiss  D.  Lester,  £5  8s. ;  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  £20;  Mr.  D.  A.  Mitchell,  7s.  6d. ;  Mr.  0.  L.  Morice, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  H.  J.  Morland,  £10;  Mr.  E.  Robinson,  2s. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Last  week  I  wrote  about  the  Forced  Labour  in 
'  East  Africa.  Correspondents  have  written  express- 
ing gratitude.  1  hope  the  matter  will  be  pressed 
t  very  earnestly  by  all  whose  consciences  are  troubled 
V  by  such  terrible  proposals  us  the  Government  is 
!  making.  Let  us  hear  the  crack  of  the  slave-drivers' 
(  whips  and  the  cry  of  a  helpless  people,  let  us  hear 
I  it  in  our  souls.  If  we  try  to  save  ourselves  by 
I  closing  our  ears,  we  are  traitors  to  Christ.  All  the 
I  Missionary  Societies  should  have  to  face  this  ques- 
)  tion,  all  Free  Church  Councils  should  be  urged  to 
f  consider  it,  clergy  and  ministers  should  be  approach- 
I  ed,  and  every  branch  of  the  Church  concerned  with 
«  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  should  have  the  facts 
^  biought  to  its  notice.  Let  me  say  again  that  the 
»  facts  may  be  found  in  the  Bishoi)  of  Zanzibar's 
I  pamphlet,  "The  Serfs  of  Great  Britain,"  published 
by  AV.  Knott,  30  Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.I, 
;  price  2d.  Here  is  work  for  Crusaders,  great  and 
k  small. 

I      And  then  there  is    Ireland.    Many  people  must 
t  have  hoped  that  the  Premier's  recent  speech  at 
I  Carnarvon  (which  was  tantamount  to  an  official 
I  support  of  "reprisals")  would  have  so  shocked  the 
f  Christian  sentiment  of  the  religious  world  that  even 
*  the  Free  Church  papers  would  have  come  otit  to  a 
man,  and  repudiated  the  thing.    But  I  find  that  a 
consideiable  i)art  of  the  Noudouformist  Press  is 
still    lying    prostrate    in    the    presence    of  the 
great    Bajitist,    whose    latest    speech    (I  quote 
from    the    "Church   Times")    "has    all    the  ap- 
pearance  of    the   wild   talk    of   an   excited  no- 
body." For  example,  the  "British  Weekly"  devotes 
;  no  less  than  six  admiring  columns  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  disastrous  visit  to  Wales.      In  the 
.  six  columns  of  matter  there  is  only  one  blush  of 
shame,   compressed  into  sixteen  cautious  woids. 
The  general  tone  of  the  whole  may  be  gathered 
from  such  a  passage  as  the  following  from  the  hand 
'  of  an  eye  witness.    "As  soon  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
I  appeared  on  the  idatfonn  I  divided  my  attention 
i  between  the  pleasing  task  of  cheering  him  to  the 
^  utmost,  and  the  more  anxious  work  of  scrutinising 
i  his  face  for  any  of  those  signs  of  age  and  weariness 
1  which  we  are  told  he  has  now  and  again  shown 
I  during  the  last  year.      But  the  more  closely  I 
i  scanned  his  cheeks,  eyes  and  movements,  the  more 
t  satisfied  I  became  that  there  is  at  present  nothing 
i  seriously  wrong  with  him.    Vigour  and  confidence 
>  seemed  to  issue  out  of  him.  .  .  .  The  hero  of  a 
I  hundred  fights  is  evidently  in  good  form."  The 
\  worshipping  penman  goes  on  "I  never  felt  him  in 
i  more  complete  command  of  thought,  imagination, 
'  language  and  voice  than  on  this  occasion.    I  do  not 
i  think  he  fumbled  for  a  word  once." 
'    .Then  comes  this  flick  of  imconscious  humour  to 
^  make  the  picture  gay.      "The  word  'democratisa- 

Ition'  nearly  floored  him;  when  he  got  to  the  first 
(tt  he  slackened  speed,  and  the  is  was  somewhat 
prolonged,  but  the  word  was  properly  finished,  and 
I  the  speaker  smiled  approval,  as  it  were,  of  the  good 
i  behaviour  of  his  vocal  apparatus."    To  some  people 


of  the  baser  sort  it  will  doubtless  seem  quite  appro- 
priate that  Mr.  George  should  trip  a  little  at  that 
word. 

But  Free  Church  journalism  is  not  altogether 
without  the  courage  to  speak  plain  English  on  the 
question.  The  "Methodist  Times,"  for  instance, 
contains  the  following  scathing  comment  on  the 
Carnarvon  speech.  "When  the  Prime  Minister  gives 
apparent  sanction  to  'the  hellish  policy  of  reprisals' 
we  believe  that  he  reveals  the  moral  decrepitude  of 
the  Government.  Lawlessness  cannot  be  met  by 
lawlessness,  nor  murder  by  murder.  'Satan  cannot 
cast  out  Satan.'  No  vituperation  was  too  strong 
for  us  to  hurl  at  Germany  when  she  attempted  to 
justify  her  brutalities  during  the  war.  The  jjolicy 
of  reprisals  was  alien  then  to  British  instincts.  It 
is  alien  to-day.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  his  immoral 
declaration  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  his  own 
Government,  for  'the  attempt  to  answer  outrage  by 
terrorism  is  not  government  but  anarchy.'  " 

A  Roman  Catholic  paper  is  moved  to  write  quite 
idainly,  too.  I  quote  from  the  "Universe. "  "With 
the  Prime  Minister's  treatment  of  Irish  politics  w^ 
have  no  concern  ;  with  his  treatment  of  morals  we 
have.  In  his  denunciations  of  the  assassination  of 
policemen,  he  was  but  declaring  the  same  moral 
priucii)les  which  the  Irish  Hierarchy  have  repeatedly 
and  solemnly  declared,  and  to  which  all  Catholics* 
adhere.  In  his  treatment  of  the  equally  grave 
matter  of  the  'reprisals,'  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that 
he  rose  to  the  occasion.  Fatlier  Bernard  Vaughan 
is  generally  considered  to  be,  in  his  capacity  of 
citizen,  a  sufficiently  representative  Mohn  Bull,'  and 
we  believe  in  his  recent  allusion  to  this  shocking 
subject,  lie  more  adequately  lepresented  the 
national  feeling.  'How  could  Eughnid  pretend  to 
rule  other  forces  wlieu  she  could  not  govern  her 
own?  The  action  of  reprisals  made  every  Christian 
liang  down  his  head,  shocked,  pained  and 
liumiliated.  There  tnight  be  conflicting  opinions 
about  the  morality  of  hunger-striking,  but  there 
could  be  one  verdict  only  about  the  hideous  re- 
prisals. It  was  the  gospel  of  pagan  despair,  and 
was  enough  to  draw  from  ii  patriot  the  crv,  Nunc 
dimittis.'  " 

The  "Christian  World"  prints  this  week  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Orchard  at  the 
King's  Weigh  House  Cliurcli.  The  attendance  at 
services  is  now  so  large  that,  many  are  turned  away 
from  the  doors,  xittention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
important  series  of  Thursday  night  lectures  which 
Dr.  Orchard  has  just  begun  on  "The  Social  Implica- 
tions of  Christian  Doctrine."  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  a  book  will  follow  the  completion  of  the 
lectures.  Such  a  book  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  many  who  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  together  into 
harmony  the  two  great  formative  forces  of  histoiy, 
namely,  religion  and  economics.  Their  union 
appears  to  be  the  one  possible  solution  of  our  present 
seemingly  insuperable  difficulties  with  the  social 
order, 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  o!  Dependence. 

II.— THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY. 


"We  appeal  beyond  kings,  parliaments,  and  con- 
stitutions to  the  Cod  of  the  Peoples."— 'The 
J)ccla]ation  of  J)cpei)(leiice. " 

At  various  times  tlie  exploited  peoples  have 
appealed  to  those  whom  they  regarded  as  set  over 
them  for  their  defence. 

When,  iu  the  fourteenth  century,  tlie  peasants  rose 
in  rebellion,  under  Wat  Tyler,  against  the  oppres- 
sive Statute  of  Labourers,  they  invoked  the  royal 
authority!  Richard  II.  met  them  at  Mile  End  and, 
iu  order  to  appease  tliem,  made  large  promises  and 
brought  the  levolt  to  an  end.  No  sooner,  howeve]-, 
Juid  the  peasants  dispersed  to  their  homes  than  the 
I)romises  were  revoked,  and  1,600  of  the  rebels 
executed. 

Tlie  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  king  on  this  occasion 
was  a  lesson  which  the  Labour  movement  in  tiiis 
country  never  forgot.  A  similar  story  could  be  told 
of  the  Russian  peasants  and  their  pathetic  faith  in 
the  Czar.  The  revolutionaries  of  1905,  going  iu 
procession  to  plead  with  the  "little  father,"  were 
met  with  grape-shot.  There  again  the  lesson  was 
learned,  and  when  the  next  wave  of  revolution  came 
there  was  no  tliougbt  of  an  appeal  to  the  Czar. 

Emperors  and  kings  having  failed,  the  people's 
faith  turned  next  to  those  parliaments  which  the 
democracy  itself  had  elected.  The  story  of  their 
disillusionment  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Chartists  of  18-48  brought  their 
monster  petition  to  the  thresliold  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  a  very  harmless  document.  Its 
demands  would  be  regarded  to-day  as  almost  re- 
actionary. But  the  Middle  Class,  to  whom,  practic- 
ally, the  appeal  was  made,  were  panic  stricken  at 
this  rising  of  the  workers,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's troops  ef¥ectively  disposed  of  the  procession  and 
crushed  the  hopes  of  tbe  Chartists  for  many  a  long 
year. 

From  that  time  Labour  has  shown  an  increasingly 
marked  tendency  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in- 
dependently of  any  help  from  the  middle-class. 
Latterly  it  has  tended  to  rely  more  on  its  own  in- 
dustrial organisations  than  on  political  institutions. 

Another  Court  of  Appeal  is  sometimes  invoked 
in  social  crises.  There  have  been  times  when  it  was 
not  in  vain  for  the  oppressed  to  turn  to  the  Church 
as  their  champion.  Even  now  there  are  occasions 
when  ecclesiastical  power  is  exercised  on  behalf  of 
democratic  rights.  In  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
the  priesthood  is  almost  solidly  on  the  side  of 
national  aspirations,  while,  again  and  again,  on  the 
mission  field  native  wrongs  have  been  exposed  by 
tlie  plain  speaking  of  missionaries  who  set  the  claims 
of  the  oppressed  before  the  power  of  goA^ernments. 
And  this  IS  as  it  should  be,  for  the  Chiirch  professes 
to  exercise  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  earthly 
monarchies.  But,  alas !  on  the  economic  issiies 
which  concern  so  vitally  the  welfare  of  our  industrial 


population  the  Church  has  been  appealed  to  all  but 
in  vain.  There  is  no  section  of  it  that  has  not  cap- 
itulated to  Mammon.  It  responds  readily  enough 
to  the  whip  of  the  capitalist  press.  Prime  Ministers 
can  secure  its  silence  or  its  adulation.  But  the 
courage  which  sent  Elijah  into  Ahab's  presence  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  weak  has  been  singularly 
lacking  when  the  vineyards  of  modern  Naboths  have 
been  under  discussion.  The  people  have  developed 
in  consequence,  a  deeply  rooted  belief  that  to  appeal 
to  the  Church  is  a  useless  and  unnecessary  proceed- 
ing. "The  Church,"  they  say,  "is  a  class  institu- 
tion, and  to  invoke  its  authority  is  like  asking  the 
masters  to  cut  their  own  throats.  Our  salvation 
lies  in  our  own  hands." 

Democracy  has  worked  its  way  painfully  and  hy 
means  of  many  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
position  of  the  Psalmist  who  wrote  "Put  not  your 
trust  in  Princes."  It  has  lost  its  early  credulity. 
Clearly,  it  sees  the  class  bias  of  all  those  authorities 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  appeal.  This, 
however,  is  but  half  the  process  of  liberation.  The 
time  has  come  to  invoke  that  Higher  Power  with 
which  men  and  movements  are  mysteriously  in  con- 
tact. We  must  appeal  to  the  King  of  kings  against 
the  State.  We  must  claim  the  authority  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church  against  the  Church  itself. 
Mazzini  wiote  a  manifesto,  entitled  "From  the 
Council  to  God."  Some  such  motto  must  serve  us 
to-day.  Let  us  invoke  the  highest  Authority  in  the 
Universe !  Let  us  challenge  the  whole  of  modern 
Capitalist  Society  in  the  name  of  God!  That  in- 
volves giving  to  our  movement  a  definitely  religious 
chai-acter.  It  means  that  the  emphasis  is  shifted 
from  rights  to  duties,  from  policy  to  principle.  No 
man,  no  class  is  an  end  in  himself  or  itself.  They 
are  part  of  a  scheme  of  things  too  large  for  our 
human  understanding  to  grasp.  We  believe 
that  our  programme  is  a  part  of  that  .scheme.  We 
hold,  with  the  tenacity  of  religious  faith,  that  it  has 
the  endorsement  of  that  Ultimate  Wisdom  which 
guides  the  course  of  victory.  Secure  of  that 
we  can  face  in  full  assurance  the  prestige 
of  i.il  !:Uinan  tribunals.  Confident  of  God 
we  can  be  confident  of  ourselves  and  our 
class.  Our  past  servility  and  fear  and 
credulity  disappear.  Our  manhood  asserts  it.self 
because  it  first  submitted  itself  to  a  Higher  Judg- 
ment. 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  that  we  may  claim 
the  authority  of  God?  On  what,  finally,  does  our 
faith  rest?  The  term  "God"  is  a  vague  one  which 
we  may  fill  in  according  to  our  subjective  inclina- 
tions. Can  we  give  it  a  definite  character  so  that 
it  shall  be  seen  that  God/  is  constrained  by  His 
essential  nature  to  lend  the  authority  of  His  name 
to  those  whose  programme  it  is  "to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  ...  to  heal  the  broken-hearted 
and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives"? 

The  answer  to  that  we  must  defer  to  next  week. 
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The  Miner. 

WILFUED  WELLOCK. 


Piobably  uo  class  ot  lueu  lias  ever  hjim  so 
.antouly  misrepresented  as  have  the  miners  (luring' 
ecent  weeks  by  the  Capitalist  Press.  Tlie  very 
liamelessness  of  that  campaign  has  produced  a  spirit 
!i  th^  nieu  thus  slandered  which  may  yet  prove 
rrouger  than  the  whole  of  our  nation's  prosliluted 
iipitalist  wealth.  Never  have  I  witnessed  such  de- 
ermiuation  to  win  soul  fieedom  as  I  have  in  the 
lining  villages  of  Durham  during  the  last  ten  days, 
'he  fury  of  the  Capitalist  Press  has  made  the  miners 
liink,  caused  them  to  realise  more  keenly  than  ever 
efore  what  slaves  they  are,  and  to  revolt  against 

life  which  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  express 
rto  feed  mind  and  spiiit. 

And,  first,  let  me  say  that  cleaner  homes  I  have 
ever  seen  than  those  I  have  entered  during  the 
ist  week  or  two  in  these  mining  A-illages.  Yet 
verything  militates  against  cleanliness,  as  soot  and 
oal  dust  fly  over  everything. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
liners'  "free"  houses  and  "free"  coal.  But  the 
let  is  that  a  liberal  percentage  is  deducted  from 
•awes  for  both  these  boons.  The  proportion  ot 
roUiery"  houses  in  many  districts  is  very  small, 
ad  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them  I  can  heartily 
ly  the  smaller  the  better.  These  houses  beaut i- 
illy  reveal  the  mineowners'  conception  of  the 
liner.  A  very  large  number  of  them  consist  of 
ffo  rooms,  one  up  and  one  down,  often  without 
ack  doors,  and  even  back  windows,  so  that  it  is  not 
ossible  to  have  a  through  current  of  air.  In  these 
ouses  the  last  generation  reared  families  of  ten  and 
velve  children.  I  have  visited  several  mining 
iUages  where  frequently  as  many  as  tliree  families 
"^cupy  a  cottage  of  three  or  four  rooms.  In  the 
illage  where  I  spoke  last  evening  many  flagrant 

-^ances  of  over-crowding  were  related  to  me,  as, 
.  that  where  a  family  of  four  occupied  one  up- 

.i.is  room,  a  newly-married  couple  the  other,  and 

widow  with  four  children  the  downstairs  room, 
nd  in  my  new  village,  to-day,  conditions  are  quite 
<  bad. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  deplorable  fact 
f  all,  very  few  miners'  houses  are  provided  witli 
atks  or  hot  water.  At  the  last  place  where  I 
ayi'd  the  husband  left  the  house  at  3-15  a.m.  and 
!tunied  at  10-4-5.  On  his  arrival  home  his  wife 
)vered  all  tiie  "fire  about"  with  sacks  and  cloths 
) enable  her  husband  to  take  his  bath  on  the  hearth, 
here  are  two  rooms  downstairs — for  these  are  for- 
mate people— and  so  the  family  clear  out  of  the 
■itchen  iiilo  the  fireless  room  while  the  miner 
i^nslies  himself  aboi't  in  a  little  zinc  tub.  Prior 

this  operation,  my  friend  had  been  lying  on 
u'  heartli  showing  me  how  he  works,  in  what  pos- 
iree,  within  what  space,  etc.  He  wore  a  pair  of 
'  V  short  pants,  and  sto(  kings,  just  as  he  does  in 
mine,  and  every  other  part  of  his  body  was 

'■red  with  coal  dust  caked  with  sweat. 

^'t  last  T  am  beginning  to  understand  what  the 
of  a  miner  is,  this  "striking  at  a  wall  with  all 

ir  strength  all  the  days  of  your  life,"  and  why 


there  is  such  widesjjread  revolt  amongst  miners 
against  their  conditions,  their  role  of  society's  beasts 
of  burden.  The  recent  Press  campaign  has  touched 
their  dignity,  kindled  a  spirit  which  those  respon- 
sible for  it  will  probably  live  to  regret.  That  cam- 
paign the  miners  treat  with  contempt;  they  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  answer  it.  They  are  too  dour 
not  to  see  through  it,  too  honest  to  enter  tho  lists 
against  such  lying  and  duplicity.  No  miner  is  de- 
ceived by  the  "miners'  "  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Caintalist  Press.  "Those  letters  have  never 
been  written  by  miners,"  they  will  tell  you.  Tlieir 
reply  to  those  letters  is  to  take  the  form  of  action. 

So  4iXY  as  my  experience  goes,  the  revolt  against 
the  datum  line  is  deep-seated  and  uncompromising. 
The  very  mention  of  the  name  calls  up  visions  of  a 
hell  which  miners  would  rather  die  than  face  again; 
they  mean  to  have  finished  for  ever  with  the  "man 
against  man"  policy  which  was  in  vogue  before  the 
introduction  of  the  minimum  wage.  "God  save  us 
from  the  return  of  those  days,"  said  to  me  a  miner's 
wife,  tbe  other  day  ;  "I  remember  the  time  when  my 
man  came  home  and  could  not  lift  his  food  from  the 
table  for  trembling." 

The  extent  of  the  exhaustion  which  work  in  the 
mine  entails  is  indicated  by  many  little  things. 
Miners,  I  find,  require  large  fires  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  bed  clothing.  Everywhere  miners'  wives 
tell  nie  the  same  story,  that  they  themselves  do  not 
like  big  fires,  but  that  their  husbands  can't  do  with- 
out them,  so  exhausted  are  they,  and  so  necessary  is 
it  to  conserve  their  energy  for  the  next  day's  work. 
For  the  same  reason,  miners  must  eat  heavily  and 
sleep  long.  In  fact,  even  with  a  six-hour  day, 
reckoning  for  going  and  coming,  preparation  for 
work  and  cleaning  oneself  after  work,  and  getting 
the  necessary  rest,  there  is  little  time  or  energy  left 
for  any  kind  of  intellectual  life.  That  is  the' real 
complaint  of  tlie  best  kind  of  miner  to-day,  and  it 
is  the  comi)laint  that  this  country  is  going  to  have 
to  listen  to. 

Tji  every  one  of  these  Durham  mining  villages  I 
find  a  group  of  true,  spiritual  revolutionaries,  men 
who  have  little  time  to  lead,  but  who  are  doing  some 
solid  thinking;  and  a  good  percentage  of  them  are 
ex-soldiers.  My  present  host,  as  was  my  host  of 
two  days  ago,  is  an  ex-soldier  who  before  the  war 
was  a  critic  of  Socialism  and  Labour.  They  both 
contend  that  the  war  has  been  worth  while  if  only 
because  it  has  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  so  many 
working  men  "blinded  by  prejudice."  They  are 
keen  beycrnd  expression,  and  the  great  thing  about 
them  is  their  vision  of  the  New  World.  They  are 
beginning  a  real  fight  for  liberty,  for  a  life  which 
takes  into  account  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  the 
body.  I  now  realise  why  miners  are  heavy  drinkers. 
Their  revolt  against  drinking  is  one  with  their  revolt 
against  large  families  and  all  the  conditions  which 
assume  that  they  are  beasts  of  burden.  The  vision 
that  is  gripping  the  miners  to-day  is  going  to  carry 
them  much  further  than  the  rejection  of  the  datum 
line. 
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Occasionally  sailors  come  across  some  vessel, 
abandoned  by  its  crew,  idly  drifting  at  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  currents. 

These  derelict  ships  impress  the  imagination  in 
a  peculiar  way.  There  is  sometliiug  human  about 
a  ship.  As  it  strikes  across  the  great  waters  of  the 
world  and,  with  unerring  accuracy,  reaches  its  des- 
tined port,  it  seems  ^  conscious  and  intelligent 
thing,  possessed  of  a  soul,  with  a  will  and  a  mind 
of  its  own.  When,  therefore,  it  is  seen  desolately 
and  idly  drifting  hither  and  thither  without  con- 
scious purpose  to  direct  it,  the  helpless  prey  of 
every  wave,  the  wind  whistling  through  its  neg- 
lected rigging,  it  is  as  though  we  had  met  some 
demented  creature  in  whom  Reason  had  been 
dethroned. 

A  similar  impression  might  be  made  upon  us  if 
we  could  visit  one  of  those  dead  worlds  swinging 
aimlessly  through  space.  Once,  for  all  we  know, 
it  was  the  home  of  conscious  life.  To-day,  silence 
and  death,  like  that  of  the  poles  of  our  own  planet, 
have  settled  upon  it,  and  it  has  become  a  gigantic 
tomb,  yet  without  epitaph  or  other  sign  to  indicate 
what  once  it  may  have  been. 

There  are  moments  when  I  see  our  world  become 
such  a  derelict  of  the  heavens.  For  we  are  heading 
straight  for  world-suicide.  One  dismisses  these 
thoughts  as  those  of  a  hyper-sensitive  mind  made 
nervous  and  moody  by  the  strain  of  our  times.  But 
am  1  the  only  one  haunted  by  this  nightmare?  I 
wish  I  could  think  so,  but  I  read  the  same  Fear  in 
other  eyes.  I  discover  the  unspoken  thou^^ht  be- 
tween the  lines  of  other  writers. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Physical  Bankruptcy. 

The  Economic  Council  which  has  been  holding 
its  Second  Conference  in  London  has  published 
facts,  the  full  meaning  of  which  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  us  can  scarcely  grasp. 

The  picture  that  was  revealed  by  the  speeches 
was  a  gloomy  one.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised 
that  in  the  words  of  the  opening  speaker,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson,  "The  economic  position  is  even  darker  now 
than  it  was  in  1918.  The  recuperative  forces  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow  the  war  have 
failed  to  do  their  work."  That  this  statement  can 
be  made  by  a  responsible  economist  two  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  borne  out  by  every 
speech  that  followed,  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

Nor  is  the  niiere  physical  suffering  of  the  present 
generation  the  measure  of  the  tragedy.  A  whole 
generation  has  become  physically  banki-upt.  Tuber- 
culosis, typhoid,  and  other  deadly  enemies  of  the 
race  have  secured  a  foothold  in  this  world  such  as 
thev  have  never  had  before.    Sanitary  cordons  will 


IS  IT  A  D 


be  powerless  to  stay  their  progress.  Disease  gen 
do  not  respect  national  boundaries.  The  nc 
generation  has  inherited  a  terrible  legacy.  Physii 
degeneracy  and  consequent  mental  debility  are  tl 
gifts  we  are  handing  on  to  our  children. 

At  present  philanthropy  is  wrestling  with  tl 
superhuman  task  of  feeding  and  nursing  the  victhi 
of  this  madness  of  the  Conquerors.  But  even  shoul 
it  succeed  in  meeting  the  immediate  evil,  it  has  do! 
and  -can  do  nothing  to  stay  the  causes.  So  long 
the  industries  of  the  countries  where  these  coiul 
tions  prevail  remain  handicapped  as  they  are  ; 
present  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  will  be  in 
possible  to  restore  the  life  of  Central  Europe 

An  Age  of  Wars. 

These  conditions  are  the  aftermath  of  war. 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  men  are  already  p! 
ning  tlie  next  great  holocaust.  Ingenious  min 
are  busy  concocting  devilries,  that  shall  eclipse  tl 
hoiTors  of  the  last  war  as  an  earthquake  eclipse 
a  thunderstorm. 

Dr.  Charles  Horace  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Mil 
sota,  U.S.A.,  assures  us  that  bacteria  will  be 
weapon  of  the   future.    By  filling  the  air 
millions  of  microbes  laden   with  loathsome 
agonising  diseases,  it  will  be  possible  to  saturai 
whole  territory  with  unspeakable  suffering  ai 
minimum  of  cost  and  witjiin  a  minimum  of  tij 
Cheaper  than  guns  and  bayonets,  more  certaii 
results  will  be  these  new  instruments  of  destruct 
"In  the  future,"  says  Dr.  Mayo,  "war  will  be 
by  invisible  organisms.    It  will  be  a  war  of  di 
ping  capsules  of  bacteria  over  cities,  which  will : 
a  most  destructive  effect." 

Rear-Admiral  Frank  S.  Fletcher,  commissi 
of  the  American  fleet  in  Atlantic  waters  during 
late  war,  professes  that  aerial  navies  are  con 
into  fashion.  "Airships  will  be  pre-eminen 
there  is  another  great  war,  as  the  submarine 
pre-eminent  in  the  last,"  he  says.  "The  great 
battleship  is  a  certainty  of  the  not  distant  futu; 

Our  aerial  authorities  have  been  assuring  us 
for  an  attack  from  the  air  to  be  really  effectivi 
must  be  continuous,  and  in  the  next  war  it  se 
certain  that  the  populations  of  great  cities  will) 
subject  to  persistent  attack  carried  on  day  after 

The  seeds  of  future  wars  are    scattered  ev( 
where.    Quite  apart  from  the  innumerable  quar^r 
engendered  by  tlie  infamous  Peace  of  Yersailles,  i 
is  necessary  to  remember    the   new  position 
attitude  of  Japan. 

A  writer  in  the  current  issue  of  "The  Worl 
Dreadnought"  says,  with  regard  to  this:- 

At  the  pi-icsent,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Japan 
IS  in  an  excellent  stategic  position  and  that  she  is  gaining  rathff 
than  losing. 
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CT  WORLD  ? 


Stoddard  reminds  us  :  "For  Japan  the  war  had  been  an  un- 
mixed benefit.  It  had  automatically  made  her  mistress  of  the 
far  East  and  had  amazingly  enriched  her  economic  life.  Every 
succeeding  month  of  hostilities  had  seen  the  white  world  grow 
weaker  and  had  conversely  increased  Japan 'ts  power.  Japan 
now  owns  the  whole  island  chain  meshing  the  Eastern  sea- 
front  of  Asia  from  the  tip  of  Kamschatka  to  the  Philippines, 
while  her  acquisition  of  Germany's  oceanic  islands  north  of 
the  equatoF  gives  her  important  strategic  outposts  in  the  mid- 
Pacific." 

In  the  summer  of  1919  the  "Tokio  Hochi,"  Count  Okuma'.s 
organ,  declared  :  "Let  the  Bolshevism  of  Russia  be  put  down 
and  a  more  peaceful  party  established  in  power.  In  them 
Japan  will  find  a  strong  ally.  By  marching  then  westward  to 
the  Balkans,  to  Germany,  to  France  and  Italy,  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  may  be  drawn  under  our  sway." 

Eugene  Shade  Bisbee  predicting  that  "Shantung  will  be 
returned  to  the  Chinese  (exactly  as  Korea  was  returned  to  the 
Koreans,"  tells  us  : 

"It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old  axiom  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  Japan  has  to  have 
more  territorj'  or  her  ever-increasing  millions  will  pour  her 
natural  geographical  borders  into  the  seas  that  surround  her. 
If  Japan  cannot  hold  Korea  and  Shantung,  then  she  will  liave 
to  have  some  other  temtory.  That  will  be  either  th,e  Philip- 
pines, the  Caroline  Islands  or  a  hunk  of  Manchuria,  for  her 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  she  is  not  a  nation  cut 
out  by  nature  for  retrogression.  She  fias  been  awake  a  little 
more  than  half-a-century,  a  tiny  speck  in  the  calendar  of 
history,  and  she  has  gone  straight  to  the  front  rank  with  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world — nations  that  required  a  thousand 
years  to  reach  the  plane  Japan  occupies  to-day  with  only  sixty 
years  behind  her." 

Japan  lia.s  all  the  imperialistic  ambition  and 
capitalistic  unscriipulousness  of  Western  nations, 
withoiit  even  tbat  small  check  imposed  on  the  Occi- 
dent by  its  Christian  traditions.  Between  America 
and  this  new  Power  of  the  East  there  has  long  been 
misunderstanding  and  friction.  In  the  case  of  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  our  lot, 
the  writer  just  quoted  believes,  would  be  cast  with 
the  latter. 

"Maximilian  Harden  points  out  tHat  'if  the  caliph  should 
summon  the  Mohammedans  in  India  to  rise  against  Britain,  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  her  rule  over  400,000,000  Hindus.' 
England's  po.sition  is  a  serious  one  and  regardless  of  her  prp- 
ference,  she  must  realise  how  necessary  Japanese  co-opei'ation 
will  be  to  her." 

Here  are  possibilitie.g  beyond  human  power  to 
realise.  It  looks  as  though  we  were  merely  at  the 
beginning  of  an  age  of  Great  Wars.  The  logic  of 
Militarism,  indeed,  points  to  no  other  conclusion. 
The  reason  that  led  us  into  the  last  war  and  kept 
us  in  it  until  the  knock-out  blow  had  been  given 
is  still  available  for  other  wars. 

It  is  evident  that  the  con.science  and  intelligence 
of  the  masses  are  not  yet  sufficiently  awake  to  avert 
this  calamity.  And  the  well-meaning  efforts  of  the 
intellectuals  and  Liberals,  bolstering  up  the  de- 
funct League  of  Nations,  are  wholly  futile. 
Socialists  can  obtain  a  commanding  position  in 
world  affairs  only  by  a  series  of  revolutions  which 
would  practically  mean  war  on  a  world-wide  scale. 


The  Optimists. 

What  one  sees  is  a  world  given  over  to  the  wildest 
passions  with  no  restraining  Power  to  check  its  mad 
progress,  lleligion  has  lost  its  authority.  A 
generation  ha^i  grown  up  that  has  learned  to  laugh 
at  the  sanctions  and  disciplines  of  morality  and 
Christian  Faith.  We  are  on  the  open  seas,  and 
there  is  no  captain  on  board.  It  is  no  good  blinding 
ourselves  to  these  facts  and  predicting,  with  easy 
optimism,  that  this  or  that  is  going  to  produce  a 
religious  revival.  The  war  was  to  have  had  that 
effect.  Instead — as  might  have  been  expected — it 
had  the  exactly  opposite  result.  The  Mission  of 
Repentance  and  Hope  was  to  accomplish  great 
things,  but  it  has  flickered  out,  leaving  behind  no 
perceptible  trace  of  its  having  been. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Asquith's  political  record,  the 
Editor  of  the  Sunday' "Observer"  said  last  week  :  — 

"With  reasoning  phrases  he  drifts  to  catastrophe.  By  con- 
firmed tendency  he  disbelieves  in  the  ugly  contingency  until 
it  happens ;  and  he  denies  the  risks  for  which  the  whole  nation 
has  ultimately  to  pay.  .  .  .  He  prophesies  comfortable  things 
as  though  oracular  rotundity  by  itself  could  dispose  of  every 
awkward  possibility  and  presumption." 

It  is  this  facile  optimism,  of  which  Mr.  AsquitH 
is  the  political  exponent,  which  is  our  greatest 
danger.  It  isn't  the  hard-faced  men,  but  the  soft- 
hearted men — the  men  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  contemplate  catastrophic  happenings,  who  are 
most  to  be  feared. 

The  Problem  of  Faith.  # 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  make  faith  itself  reel. 
Is  this  a  derelict  world?  Is  the  race  committing 
suicide  ? 

In  an  hour  such  as  this  the  jaunty  assurances  of 
the  social  idealists  seems  but  a  pathetic  attempt  to 
delude  ourselves. 

"These  things  shall  be— a  nobler  race 
Than  ere  the  world  has  eeen  shall  rise 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  face. 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes." 

That  kind  of  thing  can  no  longer  be  sung  with 
confidence.  Humanitarianism  has  no  help  to  offer 
us.  Unless  there  is  some  surer  foundation  for  faith 
than  a  vague  sentiment,  we  are  lost.  For  to  all 
appearance  the  Throne  of  the  world  is  vacant.  The 
last  few  years  have  destroyed  our  confidence  in 
human  nature  as  a  thing  in  and  by  itself. 

If  we  cannot  identify  God  with  Jesus,  religionists, 
moralists,  idealists,  may  as  well  give  over  the  task 
of  attempting  to  get  mankind  back  to  sanity  and 
righteousness.  We  are  up  against  a  situation  in 
which  nothing  but  the  boldest,  most  definite  and 
dogmatic  assertions  of  faith  will  save  us  as  a  race 
from  complete  extinction. 
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Some  Old-'Time  Crusaders. 


Kiug'sley,  in  "AVestward  Ho!"  makes  Sir 
liicluinl  (Treiiville  say  to  Salvation  Yeo,  "Tiiis  is 

the  way  with  your  Anabaptists    But  what  dg 

tliey  care  for  the  commonweal,  as  long  as  they  can 
save,  as  they  fancy,  eacli  man  his  own  dirty  soul  for 
liimself?— "    '  ] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Anabaptists,  while  caring 
intensely  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  their  own  and 
otliers,  did  care  also  more  for  the  commonweal  than 
men  like  Grenville  could  understand,  for  tlieir 
thought  was  not  of  crowns  and  tlnones,  but  men. 
Differing  iTTrgely  from  each  other  in  their  religious 
and  other  beliefs,  as  men  must  who  think  for  them- 
selves, they  were  in  general  upholders  of  two  main 
points:  one,  tliat  in  every  man  the  inner  light  is 
present  in  some  measure,  that  only  by  tliat  light 
cpuld  the  Scriptures  be  understood,  and  not  by 
Church  authority  as  said  Rome,  nor  yet  by  mere 
h\iman  understanding  as  Lutl\er  seemed  to  hold  (for 
in  those  days  all  accepted 
the  Scriptures  as  in  some 
form  the  final  authority)  ; 
that  only  faith  could  make 
a  Christian,  and  that  there 
was  no  faith  without 
obedience.  From  whicli 
it  soon  followed  that  only 
those  who  had  faith  and 
obeyed  ought  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  as  they  did  not 
sec  how  this  was  possible 
to  infants,  their  practices 
soon  led  to  their  receiving 
the  nickname  by  which 
they  became  known  to 
the  world.  'Bui  the  second 
point  on  which  they  all 
agreed,  and  which  was 
the  keynote  that  brought 
them  for  a  long  time  all  into  harmony,  was  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  of  which  the  Gospels  spoke 
could  be,  and  must  be,  realised  on  earth.  The  first 
point  brought  them  at  once  into  disfavour  witli  all 
upholders  of  state  religion,  whether  theologically 
connected  with  Rome,  Witteuburg.  Geneva,  Zurich, 
or  Queen  Elizabetli.  The  second  turned  them  fre- 
quently into  Communists,  led  them  into  denouncing 
interest,  rent  and  tithes,  and  generally  made  them 
the  champions  of  the  oppressed  common  people, 
whereby  they  became  obnoxious  to  all  persons  of 
property  whom  they  failed  to  convert,  both  laymen 
and  ecclesiastical  communities.  Consequently,  in 
almost  every  land,  they  were  -  persecuted  with  a 
savagery  from  which  even  the  Black-and-Tans 
might  get  some  hints. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  united  in  real  fellow- 
ship, even  when  they  dit¥ered  considerably  in 
opinion.  The  one  real  division  was  between  those 
who  refused  to  take  oaths  or  to  use  arms,  and  those 
who  believed  it  was  right  to  obey  "lawful  autliority" 
even  in  those  matters.  The  latter,  after  a  time, 
became  as  vicious  as  the  famous  porcupine.  The 
city  of  ]\Iunster,  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  its 
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A  MINER 

, . .  ir7-//''.s  :— " 77(e  fad  that  each  copy  of 
Hie  CrtrSADKE  cosis  bhJ.  aft  ■published  in 
Uir  currcni  issue  has  louched  me  "on  the 
(jvick"  so  I  hasten  lo  forward  my  mile.  As 
(I  coal  iiiiiirr  I  a)n  nol  rery  wealthy  in  the 
vorldlij  sense,  hitl  I  must  inalce  an  efjorl  In 
pay  cost  price  for  one  nf  Hip  voices  which 
gives  me  most  inspiration ." 


Prince  Bishop  and  his  aristocracy,  first  became 
fjutheran,  and  then  Anabaptist  and  Communist. 
They  defended  themselves  for  along  time,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  thus  trying  to  cast 
out  Satan  by  Satan  came  under  the  influence  of 
some  otlier  delusions  during  their  long  time  of  trial. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  most  of  the  information  about 
their  doings  comes  from  enemies,  and  is  no  more 
to  be  trusted  than  the  Northcliffe  Press  on  the 
Bolsheviks.  In  fact,  Anabaptist  became  a  popular 
term  of  abuse,  like  Bolshevik  to-day. 

All  the  forces  of  "Law  and  Order,"  Protestant 
and  Calliolic  alike,  rallied  at  last  to  the  help  of  the 
Prince  fiislio];),  l)ut  even  so  the  city  would  have 
held  out  longer  had  it  not  been  for  treachery. 
Militant  Anabaptism  was'  wiped  out  in  blood  and 
fire.  One  feels  they  were  good  enough  not  to  be 
allowed  a  success  that  would  have  utterly  ruined 
them . 

The  non-militant  sec- 
tion suffered  reproacli  in 
company  with  their  breth- 
ren. Nevertheless,  they 
were  not  totally  wiped 
out.  There  is  still  at 
least  one  of  the  churches 
extant  in  France,  al- 
tliough  whetlier  they  are 
conscientious  objectors 
nowadays  is  not  known  to 
the  writer.  In  Holland, 
a  numerous  body  of  them 
became  known  as  Men- 
nonites,  and  after  a  time 
emigrated  to  escape  con- 
scription, finding  refiige, 
of  all  places,  in  Prussia. 
But  the  monarchs  of  that 
land  recognised  their 
economic  value,  and  for  a  time  they  had  religious 
liberty,  until  there,  arose  another  king  which  knew 
not  Joseph.  Catherine  II.  invited  them  to  Russia. 
There  until  quite  modern  times  they  were  exempt 
from  conscription,  and  became  prosperous  farmers, 
l)eing  noted  for  their  cleanliness,  uprightness,  and 
strict  morality,  but  losing  much  of  their  spiritual 
fervour.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they 
experienced  a  spiritual  revival,  and  at  once  they 
began  to  remember  that  the  degraded  Russian 
labourers  who  worked  for  them  were  men  for  whom 
Christ  died.  This  was  one  of  the  main  sources  from 
which  arose  the  great  evangelical  movement  in 
Russia.  Many  Crusaders  will  remember  the  pej- 
secutions  of  tlie  Stundists,  or  Evangelical  Christians 
as  they  call  themselves.  These  have  now  united 
with  the  equally  numerous,  zealous  and  persecuted 
Baptists,  who  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  religious 
revival.  This  news  has  lately  come  from  Russia. 
Another  autlientic  item  is  that  the  Gospel  is  freely 
proclaimed  from  Petrograd  to  Saghalian,  for  how- 
ever much  the  Bolsheviks  may  in  their  own  schools 
teach  the  children  that  there  is  no  God,  they  have 
no  quarrel  with  a  religion  that  in  Russia  has  sought 
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ueillioi  wealth  nor  place  nor  temporal  power,  and 
that  through  its  spiritual  ancestry  can  scarf-ely  helj) 
fitting  into  a  Socialist  vState.  These  i)eople,  at  a 
white  heat  of  evan<>-elisniy  become  brethren  of  the 
common  table  without  thinking-  about  it.  All  the 
believers — the  few  who  were  born  into  wealtliy  and 
aristocratic  families,  and  the  many  who  have  always 
belonged  to  the  people — call  each  other  brothers 
and  sisters,  because  no  other  word  would  express 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  and  nothing-  but  the 
trath.  And  in  starving  Petrogi-ad,  at  the  Dom 
Evangelia,  a  free  and  simple  hospitality  is  still 
maintained.  The  prisoners  are  coming-  home  in 
nunil)ers  fiom  Germany,  where  many  of  them  have 
ii>pu  converted,  and  these  make  their  way  at  once 
;he  Dom  and  receive  a  true  welcome. 

Tlip  personal  religion  of  tbese  Russians  breaks 
down  national  as  well  as  class  barriers.  The  choir 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Yladivostock  spent  last 
Christmas  Day  (new  style)  at  Saghalian,  in  order 
to  cheer  up  a  tiny  church  of  less  than  a  dozen 
Chinese,  whose  missionary  had  just  died.  By  care- 
fully selecting  the  hymns  beforehand  they  were  all 
able  to  join  in,  each  in  their  own  language.  After- 
wards the  Chinese  entertained  their  Russian 
brethren  with  tea  and  biscuits,  and  they  returned 
the  visit  on  old  Christmas  Day.  The  pastor  of  the 
liussians  is  a  Lett  who  was  pulled  up  at  Vladivostock 
by  American  fears  of  Bolshevism  when  on  his  way 
to  the  States,  and  found  that  he  was  just  where  he 
was  meant  to  be.  It  was  not  his  first  experience  of 
Siberia,  for  the  Revolution  came  only  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  a  winter  in  one  of  the  worst  penal 
settlements.  Religious  persecution  was  never  more 
than  dormant  under  the  old  regime.  Under  the 
Bolsheviks  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  those  who 
llay  up  trea.sure  upon  earth. 


I    rSLLOWSHIF  OP  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

'  WEEKLY  MEETINGS  ON  MONDAY^.— The  second  of  our 
'pen  gatherings  for  all  interested  in  our  work  will  take  place 
at  the  Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn  (near  the  British 
Museum  Station,  entrance  at  back  of  building)  (jn  October  25. 
at  5.30.  Tea  will  b«  served  until  6.30.  when  MURIEL  LESTER 
win  give  an  address,  followed  by  a  short  conference.  If  the 
coal  strike  should  not  be  settled,  all  other  arrangements  will 
brf  let  aside  and  the  consideration  of  our  own  line  of  action  be 
the  only  question  before  us.  Would  any  friend.s  whose  genius 
-una  in  the  direction  of  cake-making,  etc.,  be  good  enough  to 
lelp  us  at  these  meetings,  as  we  want  to  giv,e  tea  to  all  who  can 
come  and  to  make  no  fixed  charge. 

OPEN-AIR  MISSION.— Quite  a  false  rumour  that  we  were 
;oing  to  drop  the  Marble  Arch  meetings  now  that  the  evenings 
ire  colder  has  evoked  such   indignation  that  w,e  hereby  state 
t  has  no  foundation  in  fact.     The    week's  meetings    are  .is 
ollows  :— FRIDAY,  22nd  :— 6.15,  JIarble  Arch:  C.  Paul  (Jlid 
ion,  Dorothie  Streven.s;   7.30.    Leytonstone,    outside  G.E.U. 
itation  :  Muriel  Lester,  A.  .M.  Puilen :  8.  Waltham.stow,  Hce 
it.  :  Alfred  Cordell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen.    SATURDAY,  23rd  : 
-6.30,  .Marble  Arch  :  Muriel  Lester,  Dorothie  Strevens.  SUN- 
DAY, 24th  :— 11.45,  Leyton.stone,    The    G  reen    Man  :  Muriicl 
.««ter,  A.  M.  Puilen;  11.45.  Levtonstone.  near  Midland  Station  : 
Paul  Gliddon,  Dorothie  Strevens.    MONDAY,  25th  :— 7.30, 
•f-vtonstone,  outside  G.E.R.  Station  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Dorotliie 
3ns.     TUESDAY,  26th  :— 6.15.  .Marble    Arch:    C.  Paul 
iiion,  Muriel  Le.ster.    WEDNESDAY,  27th  :— 7.30,  Leyton 
tone  :    Rev.    Frank    Fincham.      THURSDAY,    28th  :— 6.15, 
•iarble  Arch  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon.    FRIDAY,  29th  :— 6.15,  Marble 
'  h:  Rev.  Frank  Fincham;  7.30,  Leytonstone,  outside  G.E.R. 
'"n  :  C.  Paul  Gliddon;  8,  Walthamstow,  Hoe  St.  :  Alfred 
'ell,  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square.  W.C.I. 


Dr.  Garvic  Interviewed. 


It  ccrtaiidy  required  courage  to  addiesn  such  an 
august  body  as  The  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  ^\'ales,  in  some  of  the  tenns  that  Dr. 
(xarvie  used,  lint  what  may  be  strong  food  for  the 
churches  will  not  allay  a  Crusader's  appetite. 

Dr.  Garvie  says:  "As  human  activities,  industry 
and  commerce,  are  subject  to  moral  laws,  which 
can  claim  an  authoiity  which  the  economic  c  annot, 
let  us  not  affirm  tliis  with  bated  breatli  and  M'hisper- 
ing  humbleness,  but  witli  the  assurance  with  which 
the  Ilebrew  propliet  said  'Thus  saitli  tlie  Lord.'  " 
So  far,  so  good,  and  mucli  of  the  address  is  given 
in  this  spirit,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  be  told  that — 
"It  is  a  GRADUAL  (.small  capitals  ours)  develop- 
ment that  the  Christian  Chxirch  sliould  desire  and 
EXPECT.    It  MAY  Use  its  testimony  and  influence 
to  bring  about  without  violence  such  changes  as 
are  sure  to  come,  and  as,  if  it  have  faitli,  it  need 
not  fear  to  see." 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  light  on  the 
continuance  or  otherwise  of  the  present  economic 
system  that  I  called  on  Principal  Garvie  at  the  New 
College,  Hampstead,  and  was  shown  into  his  com- 
fortable but  businesslike  study. 

He  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount  of  comment 
his  address  had  called  forth.  He  had  only  spoken 
the  truth,  as  every  Christian  minister  .should.  He 
liad  been  a  life-long  advocate  of  social  reform,  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  slum  life  in  Edinburgli, 
and,  through  a  Students'  Settlement,  had  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  poor  of  Glasgow.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  used  to  be  called  a  Socialist. 

I  wondered  whether  there  was  a  note  of  regret 
as  he  referred  to  his  earlier  days,  for  later  he  said 
that  if  he  was  sure  that  Socialism  was  Christian 
he  would  advocate  it.  The  Christian  Church  must 
not  commit  itself  either  to  individualism  or 
Socialism. 

Although  he  believes  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  .shall  he  eat,  the  change  should  be  brought 
about  by  common  assent,  and  not  by  force.  We 
must  have  reform,  not  revolution.  It  was  not  dyna- 
mite that  was  wanted,  but  leaven.  Progres.s  will 
and  must  be  slow.  The  problem  is  to  attain,  with- 
out anarchy  and  break-up,  something  more  nearly 
Christian.  (The  "Crusader"  Commissioner  had  to 
restrain  himself !)  Wages  should  be  the  first 
charge  on  industry;  not  the  minimum  wage,  but 

the  LIVING  WAGE. 

Capital,  Labour,  and  the  Community  each  have 
an  interest  and  may  claim  an  influence  in  determin- 
ing conditions  of  industry. 

Questioned  as  to  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
pre.sent  social  system  was  anti-Christian,  and 
whether  it  was  right  for  one  man  to  have  the  power 
over  another  that  the  paying  of  wages  gave  him. 
tlie  Doctor's  face  softened ;  for  awhile  he  seemed 
to  forget  the  "griefs  and  fears"  of  to-day;  his  mind 
travelled  to  that  "celestial  hill"  where  a  common 
brotherhood  was  no  longer  divided  into  Labour, 
Capital,  and  Community.  He  said  that  the  true 
social  ideal  was  to  find  our  life  by  losing  it.  Service 
and  partnership  are  the  two  ideals  which  should  be 
made  dominant  in  industry  by  the  testimony  and 
influence  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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Bookland.    Civilization's  Suicide. 


Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  in  "After  the  Peace" 
(Leonard  ParHous,  4/G  net),  does  not  spai'e  the  opti- 
mists. His  criticism  of  the  condition  of  Europe 
hicks  nothing"-  of  severity,  and  tlie  invt  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  writers  on  Foieign  Affairs 
gives  to  his  verdict  the  character  of  a  pronouncement 
of  doom. 

Mr.  Brailsford  sees  three  possible  courses  open  to 
lis,  but  comes  to  tlie  conclusion  that  eacli  road  is 
blocked  by  all  but  insurmountable  difficulties.  "The 
forces  of  revolution  and  reaction,"  he  says,  "  seem 
to  nexitralise  each  other.  The  middle  patli  will  lead 
nowhei'e,  unless  the  victorious  Capitalist  Slates 
promptly  abandon  their  di'eam  of  ex])loitin<4-  the 
vanquished,  and  positively  foster  the  industry  which 
they  have  ruined  for  their  own  ends." 

Capitalism  and  Production, 

No  remedy  will  suffice  that  leaves  untouched  the 
present  economic  basis  of  European  life. 

By  its  greed  of  profits,  by  its  IMilitaiism  and  Inipeiialism, 
Capitalism  has  evolved  on  suicidal  Fines,  so  that  it  cannot  pro- 
duce ilie  goods  which  mankind  demands,  or  feed  the  popuhi- 
tions  of  Europe. 

More  explicitly  and  in  greater  detail  the  writer 
makes  the  same  statement  on  another  page.  The 
passage  should  have  the  special  attention  of  those, 
like  Dr.  Garvie,  who  imagine  that  by  (!orrectino'  the 
worst  abuses  of  the  profiteering  mania  we  may 
recover  an  ordered  and  prosperous  life  for  all.  Mr. 
Brailsford  says  :  — 

"We  started  by  asking  whether  Capitalism  could  continue 
to  produce  the  necessary  goods  on  a  scale  adequate  to  ensure 
modest  comfort  to  dense  populations.  We  have  seen  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  competitive  motive,  the  victorious 
Allies  lamed,  if  they  did  not  quite  ruin,  the  productive  capa- 
city of  Central  Europe.  Is  there  really  any  anomaly  in  such 
a  phenomenon?  There  is  none.  The  aim  of  Capitalist  in- 
dustrv  is  not  maximum  production  but  maximum  profit. 
Sometimes  the  two  may  coincide.  Often  they  clash.  Brazil, 
for  example,  has  an  organised  system,  regulated  by  law,  by 
which  part  of  the  coffee  crop  is  destroyed  every  year  if  it 
exceeds  a  fixed  level,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  prices. 
The  logic  of  tariffs  is  based  on  the  same  reasoning.  Capitalism 
does  not  aim  primarily  at  the  abundance  of  cheap  goods. 
It  aims  at  high  profits  and  great  accumulations.  A  shortage 
may  serve  it  better  than  plenty,  and  its  history  is  full  of 
cases  in  which  trusts  and  rings  have  organised  a  shortage 
and  thriven  on  it.  Wiien  the  Allies  ruined,  or  at  least 
paralysed,  German  industry,  they  were  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  such  a  ring.  For  a  time,  and  for  limited  groups  of 
Capitalist  producers  these  tactics  may  mean  immeasurable 
gains.  To  the  whole  body  of  consumers  in  the  world,  and 
even  to  the  consumers  in  Allied  countries,  this  policy  was 
treason.  It  was  an  irrational,  uneconomic  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  good." 

The  League  Of  Nations. 

Probing  thus  deeply  into  the  evil  and  finding  it 
rooted  in  the  economic  methods  common  to  our 
Capitalist  Society,  the  author  of  "After  thePeace" 
has  no  bope  in  those  whose  remedies  are  no  better 
than  patchwork. 

Liberals  who  believe  that  the  League  of  Nations  can  begin 
to  work,  or  that  the  Treaties  can  now  be  revised  by  general 
consent,  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  real  force  which  governs  the 


world.  This  is  Capitalist  Imperialism.  Its  excesses  might  b 
pruned  away  by  an  AKcjuith  or  a  (!aillaux,  if  ever  they  retun 
to  office,  but  tliey  would  Le  the  last  men  to  give  away  th 
power  which  enables  us  to  extort  economic  gain  from  Hava 
and  military  mastery.  A  little  more  prudent,  a  little  mori 
hum.ine  they  might  perhap.s  be,  but  they  would  suirende 
none  of  the  advantages  which  enable  the  ruling  class  of  t 
dominant  nation  to  exploit  other  peoples  overseas,  by^the  uS' 
of  force,  for  its  own  particular  gains. 

The  book  is  constructive  as  well  as  critical 
Discussing  the  possibility  of  a  League  of  Nation^ 
which  would  carry  real  authority  and  be  able  tt 
adjust  national  differences  in  a  truly  impartia 
manner,  Mr.  Brailsford  declares  that  the  crux  of  thii 
problem  is  really  the  (luestion  whetlier  an  inter- 
national Civil  Service  can  be  (treated.  "Could  tht 
men  of  many  nations  who  formed  it,"  he  asks,  "con- 
trive to  reconcile  their  many  divergent  conceptions 
of  conduct,  personal  rights  and  the  natives'  status, 
so  as  to  form  a  service  capable  of  cohesion,  discipline 
and  unity?"  , 

The  Religious  Motive. 

The  iiassage  in  which  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  given  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  in  the  whole 
book.  It  needs  to  be  deeply  pondered.  Coming 
from  one  who  makes  no  public  profession  of  faith, 
it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  power  of  religious 
institutions  to  perform  what  political  organisations 
have  so  lamentably  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  wortk 
giving-  entire. 

The  key  to  this  problem  is  education.  There  is  just  one 
international  body  in  the  world  which  has  solved  it,  and  it  is 
the  Catholic  Cliureh.  The  Society  of  .Tesus  has  never  in  all 
its  many  enterprises— educational,  missionary,  administrative 
and  diplomatic — failed  to  blend  its  novices  into  a  solid 
|)iialanx.  lis  failures  and  errors  liave  never  been  due  to 
luitiouali.st  fiiction  or  racial  incompatibility.  Its  .success  in 
blen<ling  men  of  all  nationalities  has  been  due  to  a  common 
system  of  education.  In  its  schools  and  colleges  it  created  a 
.lesuit  mind,  which,  with  all  its  failings  and  its  qualities, 
superseded  what  was  particularist  and  provincial  in  the 
original  national  character  of  its  novices.  The  tale  is  dim 
and  half  forgotten  to-day  of  the  Jesuit  Communist  State  of 
Paraguav.  Few  of  us  could  recall  any  account  of  it  save  in 
the  jesting  pages  of  "Candide."  The  balance  of  evidence  is, 
however,  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Fathers  promoted 
Ihe  welfare  of  a  big  American-Indian  population  with  a  (V\r< 
iiiterestedness  and  a  success  unique  in  the  history  of  t! 
dealings  of  white  with  coloured  men.  This  gentle  and  in 
telligent  but  by  no  means  enterpri.sing  population  never  re- 
sponded to  the  European  stimulus  of  profit  for  individual 
work.  The  Jesuits  organised  it  for  social  labour,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  its  great  plantations  was  owned  in  common.  With 
the  image  of  a  Saint,  with  banners  and  a  choir  at  its  head, 
each  village  went  out  in  the  morning  singing  to  its  fields,  and 
singing  returned  in  the  evening.  Festivals  and  pageants, 
always  with  a  religious  meaning,  kept  the  people  gay.  They 
erected  churches  of  a  noble  architecture,  and  cultivated 
classical  chamber  music.  The  records  show  that  the.se  fathers 
who  taught  the  natives  to  build  up  a  thriving  agricultural 
life,  and  gave  to  all  their  labouvs  the  rhythm  of  a  happy  song, 
were  men  of  all  races — Germans,  Dutch,  Irish  and  Poles,  as 
well  as  Spaniards  and  Italians. 

With  that  forcible  reminder  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  uniting  men  of  various  races  by  the 
religious  motive,  we  must  close  our  review  of  this 
powerful  challenge  to  the  conscience  and  thought 
of  our  times. 
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Is  Economics  To-day  a.  Science? 


If  economics  is  a  science,  it  lias  suffered  more 
lau  any  otlier  in  so  far  as  the  true  scientific  spirit 
as  never  been  given  full  play  in  it,  as  in  other 
nences.  Indeed,  recently  a  correspondent  to  the 
Times"  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
e  had  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  accredited 
conomists,  he  was  invariably  answered  in  the 
egative  when  he  asked,  "Have  we  a  sound  elemeu- 
irj-  text  book  on  political  economy?"  and  "Is  it 
ossible  to  cite  six  axioms  upon  which  political 
conomists  are  agreed?" 

Those  who  accept  the  Marxian  theories  will  have 
o  doubt  upon  this  subject,  but  it  has  to  be  remem- 
ered  that  Marx  has  derived  his  following,  not  from 
Economists  as  such,  but  rather  from  adherents  of 
he  working-class,  who  have  received  from  Marx 
beir  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  existing 
conomic  phenomena.  That  fact  indicates  a  class 
iterest  in  the  propagation  of  these  particular 
conomic  theories,  which  also  accounts  largely  for 
he  antagonism  of  the  economists  themselves. 

One  must  say  largely,  for  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
hat  economics  may  be  viewed  from  two  aspects, 
D  would  have  been  impossible  for  CA'en  the  econo- 
lists  to  ignore  the  destructive  criticism  of  Marx 
a  the  manner  in  which  they  have  done. 

Those  aspects  may  be  explained  as  follows  :  — The 
evelopment  of  our  industrial  system  being  based 
pon  individual  ownership  and  control  of  industry, 
.ad  resulted  in  an  economic  organism  being  created 
^liich  demanded  some  explanation  in  order  that  its 
rogress  might  be  unfettered.  The  orthodox  econo- 
lists,  therefore,  began  by  accepting  the  existing 
ocial  order  with  its  inequalities  of  wealth  and  its 
■eculiar  methods  of  production  and  distribution, 
nd  proceeded  to  describe  the  laws  governing  the 
ame.  For  instance,  they  are  all  agreed  that  Land, 
.labour,  and  Capital  are  necessary  to  production, 
rhich  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  wealth  is 
istributed  in  the  form  of  Rent,  Wages,  or  Interest. 

What  these  economists  have  succeeded  in  doing 
3  only  to  DESCRIBE  the  phenomena  of  our  society ; 
(^hich,  since  the  capitalists  who  control  industiy 
lave  only  one  main  object  in  view — tlie  making  of 
trofit.s — is  all  that  is  required,  providing  it  is 
ought  to  DEVELOP  the  production  of  the  country  on 

'APITALIST  LINES. 

Until  a  substitute  for  "capital"  is  provided,  the 
conomist  will  naturally  say  :  "Capital  is  provided 
lut  of  the  unequal  incomes  of  the  rich ;  therefore 
fc  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  production 
hat  there  shall  be  unequal  incomes" — and  so  we 
fet  another  vicious  circle.  At  the  same  time  the 
186  of  public  credit  in  the  midst  of  a  system  based 
ipon  commercial  credit  must  lead  to  inflation  and 
tconomic  disturbance,  and  even  though  it  should 
)e  the  only  means  of  transition  from  capitalism  to 
locialism,  the  economists  would  naturally  denounce 
t,  because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  laws  of  capi- 
aiist  development. 


On  the  other  hand,  Marx,  wlien  he  analysed 
Capitalist  economics,  took  quite  a  different  stand- 
point, which  accounts  for  the  seeming  incompati- 
bility of  the  two  methods. 

He  immediately  questioned  by  implication  the 
morality  of  such  a  disproportionate  distribution  of 
wealth  as  existed  in  his  day  and  yet  exists  to  a  still 
greater  extent  to-day,  and  then  commenced  the 
task  of  EXPLAINING  liow  it  came  about  that  wealth 
accumulated  in  so  few  hands,  and  so  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  economic  phenomena  of  our  society. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  his  theories  were 
absolutely  right  in  their  application  to  society,  but 
he  did  succeed  in  explaining  the  inequalities  of 
society  in  their  relation  to  political  economy,  as  no 
other  economist  did,  and  surely  economics  is  alone 
as  a  scientific  subject  in  which  theories  are  not  wel- 
comed unless  they  are  absolutely  and  demonstrably 
true.  This,  in  the  face  of  his  theories  explaining 
such  jjlienomena  as  the  recurrent  co^mmercial  crises 
and  unemployment  as  no  other  economist  does  or 
can. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bourgeois  economists  have 
been  limited  to  the  humbler  task  of  directing  the 
world's  education  with  the  specific  object  of  cariy- 
ing  on  the  world  in  the  same  old  way,  and  to  Marx 
was  left  the  very  arduous  pioneer  work  of  writing 
for  the  guidance  of  future  generations. 

In  the  innumerable  articles  on  economic  subjects 
which  are  penned  to-day  may  be  seen  the  paradoxes 
of  Capitalist  society  as  Marx  portrayed  it.  Every- 
where the  points  of  divergence  are  on  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  welfare  of  both  employers  and 
employed  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
creased production,  for  example,  and  if  not,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  working-class  must  not 
first  seek  to  obtain  their  improvements  by  expro- 
priating the  Capitalist  class.  Certainly  it  is  evident 
that  however  much  increased  production  would 
benefit  the  working-class  in  the  way  of  peducing 
prices,  it  would  be  no  real  gain  for  them  unless  the 
fear  of  unemployment  were  once  and  for  all  're- 
moved by  adequate  legislation  and  by  the  guarantee 
of  either  the  right  to  produce  or  else  to  receive  full 
wages  whilst  unemployed. 

This  no  doubt  would  be  opposed  by  the  economists 
as  not  being  practical  and  scientific,,  but  then  the 
question  arises  again,  "Is  Economics  a  Science?"  * 


HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

Have  you  ever  experienced,  or  can  you  imagine,  what  it  is  like 
to  be  in  a  strange  town  and  unable  to  secure  a  night's  lodging? 
If  so,  you  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  which  German  visitors 
to  London  find  themselves,  when  they  are  turned  away  from 
London  hotels,  as  they  almost'  invariably  are. 

You  can  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  if  you  have  a  .«pare  bed- 
room. Already  some  "Crusader"  readers  have  responded  to  the 
appeal,  but  at  least  20  more  names  are  wanted  to  make  the 
scheme  worth  while.  Can  you — and  will  you — be  one  of  the 
twenty?  If  so,  please  send  to  Miss  E.  Crohn,  14,  Carholme 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.23,  particulars  of  when  a  room  would  be 
available  and  the  charge  per  day  for  bed  and  breakfast. 
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Friday,  October  22u(l,  1 


The  Crusade. 


MfSS  WILSON'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23.~Wlioatley  Hill,  Co.  Durham  :  l.L.P. 
Sunday,    Oct.    24.— Shotley   Bridge,    Co.    Durham  :  Crusad,cr 
Meeting. 

Muiiday,   Oct.    25.— Armfield    Plain,   Co.    Durham  :  Crusader 
fleeting. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  26.— Nurtoii-on-Tces  :  Crusader  Meeting. 
Wediiesday,   Oct.   27.— Leeds  ;  Election   M,eetiiig  For  Women. 
Thursday,  Oct.  28.— Leeds  :  F.O.R.  Meeting. 

MR.  WILFRED  WELLOGK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23.— Penrith  :  LL.P. 
Sunday,  Oct.  24.— Carlisle  :  LL.P. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  27.— Nelson  :  Women'.s  Co  operative  Guild. 
Friday,   Oct.  29.— Nelson  :    Indep/endent    Methodist  Debating 
Society. 


CAMPAIGNING   IN  SCOTLAND. 

Theodora  Wilson  Wilson  has  spoken  at  meetings  last  week  at 
Hawick,  Greenock  (LL.P.),  and  in  Glasgow  (Friends  and 
F.O.R.),  Govaiihill  (LL.P.),  Study  Circle,  and  Metropole 
Theatre  (LL.P.). 

On  fivery  occasion  she  was  struck  witli  the  thoughtful  and 
eager  att€ntion  given  to  the  Revolutionary  Christianity  Message. 
The  shareholders'  statement  movement  wa.«  most  helpful  as  an 
illustration,  and  led  up  naturally  Ho  the  considieration  of  the 
wider  and  decpei-  "Declaration  uf  DepeiKience." 

The  meetings  have  geneially  be«n  well  attended,  and  in  Glas- 
gow the  Study  Ciicle  Hall  was  packed,  and  there  was  a  large 
crowd  in  the  Metropole  Theatre.  Th,e  children  came  in  at  the 
Study  Circle  meeting  and  an  E.xplorer  Guild  will  probably  be 
formed. 

So  far  the  tour  has  been  most  encouraging  and  well  worth 
while,  but  the  difficulty  of  th«  extremely  crowded  lives  of 
workers  who  count  has  to  be  faced. 

Gla.sgow  is  eagerly  awake  on  the  Prohibition  and  iMiniicipai 
Election  business.  Crusaders  will  have  to  make  bigger  efforts 
to  widen  the  circle  of  those  interested,  beyond  the  overworked 
Jew. 

The  hearty  warm  welcome  received  e\erywhere  has  been  a 

joy-   

WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  TOUR. 

The  metetings  among  the  miners  of  Durliam  have  continued  to 
be  very  succe.ssful.  News  of  our  meetings  has  spread  and 
guaranteed  us  good  audiences  in  districts  where  it  was  feared 
the  reactionary  spirit  was  too  strong  to  mak,e  a  meeting  possible. 
The  message  we  are  proclaiming,  w'T\ich  cumbin.9.s  the  economic 
and  the  spiritual  unified  in  a  complete  ideal  of  life,  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  miners,  and  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own.  The  clear  re 
cognition  that  Christianity  is  the  promise  and  confirmation  of 
all  their  hopes  and  aspirations  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength  to  the  villagers  of  .the  north. 

On  Thursday,  at  Blaydon,  a  singularly  reactionai'y  town,  our 
meeting  was  augmented  by  friends  from  the  surrounding 
villages,  especially  Crookhill,  wh^re  I  had  spoken  on  the 
Sunday  previous.  The  result  was  that  we  got  a  full  house.  At 
all  the  meetings  many  "Crusaders"  were  sold.  "Your  meetings^ 
have  been  the  talk  of  our  pits,  this  week,"  said  to  me  a  Crook- 
hill  miner  last  Thursday. 

Last  Sunday  we  held  successful  meetings  in  Middlesbrough. 
In  the  afternoon  the  "Crusader"  was  represented  at  an  open- 
air  mieeting,  organised  by  the  local  Council  of  Action  in  favour 
of  peace  and  the  renewal  of  trade  relations  with  Russia.  We 
got  a  good  company  in  spite  of  the  cold  wind,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously. 

In  the  evening  we  held  a  magnificient  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall  Crypt.  A  gathering  of  unexpected  magnitude  assembled 
and  the  meeting  was  intensely  attentive  and  most  enthusiastic. 
Questions  and  discussion  carried  us  right  on  to  the  hour  for 
closing  the  hall.  A  large  number  of  "Crusaders"  were  sold.  We 
all  felt  that  the  meeting  was  an  indication  of  the  advancement 
of  our  cause. 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTIO 

BIRMINGHAM— 

Mre.    J.    H.    Dearne,  332  Moat    Road.,   Warley,  Lan 
liirmingham. 
BRITON  FERRY— 

Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesmond  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  F 
Glani. 
DUDLEY— 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Park  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

.Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glas- 
GREENOCK— 

Mr.s.  Blake,  18  Eldon  Road,  Greenock. 
HEREFORD— 

.Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorso  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

Mr.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas,  Middlestown,  near  W 
field. 
KETTERING— 

.Mr.  .1.  C.  Denipsey.  Rothwell,  Kettering. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford.  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15. 
Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Waithamstow,  E.  17. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Waithamstow. 
NELSON— 

^Ir.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson,  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill, 
castle-on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Ma 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Le.ster,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Chycoose,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

]\Ir.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

Mr.    C.   Allcock,   Rose  Cottage,  Ashby  Rd.,   Old  Bru" 
Scunthurpe,  Lines. 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained, 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enpbliiig  us  at  short  n 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  coujitry,  and,  as 
sion  may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  s 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who 
act  as  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  following  _ 
meetings  to  be  addressed,  according  to  the  "Daily  News>' 
Mr.  Asquith  and  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Pally.  ' 
Crusader"  should  be  on  sale  at  all  these  meetings,  and  we 
that  our  readers  will  see  to  it  that  this  is  done.    Copies  can  I 
obtained  at  the  office  on  sale  or  return. 

Oct.  23— Major  H.  Barnes,  M.P.,  at  Sklpton. 
Oct.  25 — Mi:  McKinnon  Wood  at  Bournemouth. 
Oct.  28— Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne,  M.P.,  at  Hanley. 
Oct.  29 — Mr.  Asquith  at  Leicester. 

Sir  D.  Maclean,  M.P.,  and  I\Ir.  G.  R.  Thorne,  .M  l' 
at  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Mast«rman  at  Southend. 
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THE  CHURCH  SOCIALIST  MAGAZINE. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS  SPECIAL  NUMBER. 
Contents  : 
THE  LAMBETH  REPORT— The  Editor. 
IF  THE  SALT  HAVE  LOST  ITS  SAVOUR?— The  Lord 

Bishop  cf  Zanzibar. 
THE  RE-DISCOVERY  OF  THE  KINGDOM— The  Rev. 
P.  E.  T.  Widdrington. 
THE  COAL  STRIKE— Fred  Hughes. 
REVIEWS  ; 

The  Report  ol  the  Labour  Delegates  to  Russia — M.B.R. 
The  Report  of   the  Archbishops'   Committee  on  the 
Church  and  Rural  Life — A  Woman  Diocesan  Messenger, 
CORRESPONDENCE,  LEAGUE  NOTES,  &c. 

^jciid  stamps  {4d.)  fur  this  number,  or  2.s.  annual  t^ub- 
scription  (.si.x  bi-monthlv  numbers)  to  Miss  G.  M.  Harvey, 
55.  Edgware  Kuad,  W.2. 


HOBO  FORUM 

CO-OP.  HALL,  86  EOCHESTER  Kow,  VICTORIA,  S.W., 
FRIDAY,  OCT.  29th,  8  p.m. 

"The  CRUSADER" 
AND  ITS  POLICY 

STANLEY  B.  JAMES. 


Questions  and  Discussion.  Admission  Free. 


Munt  Brotherhood  ahuays  end  in  TalJx, 
and  only  Hatred  in  Ads! 


It  sometimes  seems  so,  for 

THERE  ARE  500  "ENEMY"  CHILDREN 
FROM  THE  FAMINE  AREAS  OF  EUROPE 

still  in  the  Central  Camp  at  Sandwich, 
because 

NO  HOMES  HAVE  YET  BEEN  FOUND. 

Will  you  seek  to  rouse  local  interest  in  this 
matter  ? 

Will  you  take  a  child  into  your  own  home, 
either  free  or  at  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance ? 

Will  you  send  any  clothes  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  ? 

Will  you  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  chilc^in  .some  other  home? 

For  further  particulars  write  to  :— The  Secretary, 
F.O.R.  Children's  Hospitality  Committee, 
17  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  i. 


HELP  TO  BUILD  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL, 
The  International  of  the  Child. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

Words  Ld  Pain  (i^econd  edition).    SwaLthmore  Press,  6/6  net. 

Old  Europe's  Suicide.— By  Brigadier-General  Thomson.  National 
LalKiur  Press,  3/6  net. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INDIA. 


SATURDAY,  October  30,  a(  2.30  p.m.,  .Mortimer 
Halls,  93  Mortimer  Street.  W.l  (near  O.xford  Circus). 
AFTERNOON  :  C.  Jinarajadasa,  M.A.,  "Tlic  Value  of 
tlie  Indian  Temperament  to  Civilisation";  A.  Yusul  Ali, 
M.A.,  "Educational  Ideals  in  India";  Miss  Minakshi 
Devi,  "Some  Aspects  of  Indian  Life."  E\'ENING,  7.30  : 
Indian  One-Act  Comedy^ — 

'THE   MAHARANi    OF  ARAKAN," 

Indian  music,  scngs  and  daucas.  Special  exhiliition  "f 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts.  Afternoon  1/-,  Evening  2/6 
(reserved  tseats)  and  1/-.  Tickets  and  programme  from 
Hon.  Sec.  Britain  and  India,  7  Soullianiijton  Street,  Higli 
Holborn,  W.C.I. 


Why  a  Declaration  of  Dependence  ? 

By  THEODORA  WILSON  WILSON. 


Reprinted  from  last  week's  CRUSADER.  To  be 
had  in  leaflet  form  3/-  per  100,  post  free,  from 
the  CRUSADER,  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G.  4. 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on  tliis 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishopsgatc, 
E.G.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4th  to  Nov. 
8th  inclusive.    Speaker,  October  25th  :  J.  A.  Hobson. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


ESPERANTO.— "The  Christian  Internationale  at  Billlioven, 
and  other  International  organizations,  have  recently  decided 
to  make  official  use  of  Esperanto.  Learn  ESPERANTO  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas  by  giving  an  evening  a  week  to 
its  study.  Classes  now  starting  all  over  London.  Details 
from  Secretary,  British  Esperanto  Association  (Incd.),  17 
Hart  Street,  W.C.I. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Goats.  Patterns  sent  on  application, — R.  A.  Ander- 
son, 21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels. 


TRANSPORT  (MOTOR).- Contracts  wanted.  Heavy  or  light 
loads.  Daily,  weekly,  niontlily.  Distance  or  Job. — iM.A.P. 
Transport  Co.  (Direct  Labour),  46a  Stock  Orchard  Crescent, 
Caledonian  Road,  N.7.  'Phone  :  North  1988. 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 

WILL  BE 

AT  HOME 

Friday,  November  5tli,  5-30  to  7-30,  tit 
The  MINERVA  CAFE,  144  High 
IIoLBORN,  W.C.  (Entrance  at  rear  in 
Silver  Street),  and  invites  yon. 


R.S.V.P.  to  "The  Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


Georgia's  Bloodless  Revolution. 

Mr.  Feiiner  Brockway .has  been  interviewing  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonakl,  recently  returned  from  Georgia.  "The  feature  of 
the  'revolution'  in  Georgia,"  he  says,  "which  particularly 
appealed  to  Mr.  MacDonald  was  the  absence  not  merely  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  but  of  methods  involving  the  sujipression 
of  speech,  of  the  Press,  of  meetings,  of  organisations.  There 
has  been  no  dictatorship  of  any  Itind.  The  people,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  voted  Socialist,  and  the  national  support 
behind  tlie  Government  was  so  evident  that  everyone  I'ccognised 
its  authority  and  concurred  in  its  acts." 

I  asked  Mr.  MacDonald  how  the  people  came  to  be  so 
Socialistic  in  outlook.  "In  the  first  place,  by  reason  of  their 
opposition  to  the  old  Tsarist  regime,"  he  replied,  "and,  secondly, 
by  reason  of  their  enthusiasm  for  national  freedom.  It  was  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  which  led  them  in  both  these  move- 
m.€nts. " 

"But  is  the  revolution  as  fundamental  as  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, for  instance?"  I  asked.  "Quite,  so  far  as  I  can  judge," 
replied  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  he  proceeded  to  outline  what  has 
been  done.  "Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Government  has  carried  through 
a  change  similar  to  that  carried  througli  by  the  Bolsheviks; 
that  is  to  say,  the  idle  landowning  class  has  been  got  rid  of 
by  limiting  the  extent  of  land  in  the  possession  of  one  family 
and  insisting  upon  its  productive  use.  But  in  Georgia  there  is 
not  the  antagonism  between  the  town  and  rural  workers  which 
there  is  in  Russia;  there  is  a  sense  of  communal  unity  between 
them  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  Europe." 

Mrs.  Snowden  is  equally  enthusiastic.  There  is  an  interview 
with  her  in  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  in  the  course  of  which 
she  says  : — 

"From  what  I  could  see  the  dispossessed  aristocracy  are 
acquiescing  in  the  new  conditions.  I  met  princes  and  nobles  by 
the  score  who  are  now  earning  their  li\ing  as  chauffeurs  or 
clerks,  or  in  other  employments,  and,  so  far  from  complaining 
about  the  Government,  they  justified  it.  This,  too,  was  the 
attitude  adopted  by  a  dispossessed  prince  whom  I  met.  Of 
course,  there  are  others  who  resent  the  change,  but  apparently 
they  have  gone  to  live  elsewhere." 

The  Church  Socialist  League's  New  Attitude. 

"In  the  memorandum  issued  by  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Church  Socialist  League  we  notice  that  the  aims  of  that  militant 
society  have  undergone  a  change,  while  its  principles  remain 
unaltered,"  says  the  "Commonwealth."  "Now  its  members 
are  told  that  it  is  no  longer  so  necessary  as  it  used  to  be  to 
emphasise  the  contrast  between  the  lot  of  the  workers  and 
that 'of  the  middle-class,  for  property  is  already  more  evenly 
distributed. 

"Nor  is  it  the  business  of  Church  Socialists  to  preach  revolt, 
but  rather  to  lead  to  higher  ideals  those  who  are  in  revolt. 

"  'Particularly  do  we  need  to  enforce.  .  .  that  we  can  only 
get  things  right  through  a  pretty  general  conviction  that  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth,  and  that  Labour,  taken  in  the  lump,  needs  a  change 
of  heart  in  this  respect  fully  as  much  as  Capital.' 

"For  such  a  vigorous,  not  to  say  bellicose,  society,  it  is  a 
significant  admission  that  'We  cannot  take  the  crude  working- 
class  point  of  view  of  the  "Daily  Herald"  or  Hyde  Park  on 
May  Day.' " 

On  the  Trail  of  the  "Crusader." 

"The  Trail,"  the  official  organ  of  the  I^indon  Scout  Council, 
has  been  discussing  the  question,  raised  by  "White  Fox,"  as  to 
whether  the  Scouts  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  militai^  organisa- 
tion. A  correspondent  who  resents  the  imputations  of  militarism 
writes  to  "The  Trail"  :  What  is  behind  it  all?  Why  all  this 
sudden  "wind  up,"  this  sudden  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  the  wise  men  of  the  "Daily  Heiald"  and  the 
"Crusader"?  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  so  furiously  together, 
and  why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 


The  New  Times. 

When,  oh  Peace  !  will  you  live  in  the  blood  of  Man?  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  men  and  women  ?  Humanity  is  still  in  her 
fhroes,  and  the  pains  of  her  tortured  social  conscience  have  not 
ceased  thrilling  the  nations.  The  unity  of  all  with  human 
featuies  is  approaching  achievement.  What  was  not  acconi- 
j)li.shed  by  the  Roman  Empire,  nor  by  the  Catholic  Church,  nor 
by  Napoleon  :  the  Unity  of  Mankind,  is  coming  about  in  our 
own  dayis.  It  is  rising  from  the  blood  <jf  Qie  sacrifices  of  a  long 
world-wai',  and  from  llie  blood  of  the  Revolution  streaming  from 
land  to  land.  The  International  of  the  Human  Mind  is 
triumphantly  on  the  march.  'J"he  true  human  life  is  awakening. 
The  feeling  of  unity  has  taken  root  at  last.  It  is  our  earnest 
duty  to  spread  the  roots,  to  create  a  r?al  community  of  life. 
Onward  and  forward  ! — Otto  Volkart,  "The  Call  of  Humanity," 
September  15,  1920.  ■ 

Anatole  France's  Island. 

■  Questioned  in  a  recent  interview  on  the  international  ques- 
tion with  reference  in  particular  to  the  coloured  races,  he  said  : 
"I  feel  on  that  point,  much  as  a  learned  friend  of  mine  did. 
We  were  sitting  before  a  cafe  in  one  of  those  beloved  portions 
of  the  Great  Boulevards  of  Paris.  Before  us  passed  men  and 
women  of  all  nationalities  and  races.  My  friend  contemplated 
them  for  a  whOe  and  then  said  :  'I  wish  we  could  in  this  in- 
stant block  up  the  ends  of  this  street,  imprison  all  the  people  in 
it  and  carry  them  off,  just  as  they  are,  and  plant  them  on  an 
island  in  the  South  Sea.  At  the  end  of  50  years  we  should 
discover  on  that  island  the  most  perfect  and  cultured  race  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.   And  what  a  noble  art  it  would  possess  !'  " 

The  Irish  Question. 

Since  Aiiguat,  1914,  the  Irish  question  is  no  longer  a  purely 
British  but  an  international  question.  The  contention  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Entente  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  little  nations  gave  to  the  war  a  politico-moral 
interest.  It  was  for  that  principle  of  freedom  that  the  peoples 
were  drawn  into  the  war,  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon  the  principle  being  carried  into  effect. — Professor 
Augustin  Hamon,  Paris,  taken  from  the  "Menschheit." 


No  More  Conscription  I 

The  chance  of  getting  the  British  nation  to  insure  against  a 
future  war  by  some  system  of  national  training  is  now  less 
than  ever,  because  the  working  classes,  whose  political  power 
has  been  almost  doubled  by  universal  suffrage,  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars. — "Saturday 
Review." 


Brotherhood  of  the  Dissatisfied. 

There's  a  brotherhood  of  the  dissatisfied  and  the  uneasy, 
and  the  anxious-hearted,  and  I  believe  it's  they  who  will  dis- 
cover the  Grail  in  the  end,  if  it's  ever  going  to  be  discovered 
at  all. — Hugh  Walpole  in  "The  Captives." 

Antiquity  of  Hunger-Striking. 

"In  the  records  of  the  Tower  of  London  there  is  an  account 
of  a  Scotchman  imprisoned  for  felony,  who  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks  took  not  the  least  sustenance,  being  exactly  watched 
during  the  whole  time,  and  for  this  he  received  the  King's 
Pardon." — "Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature." 


Safety  in  Disarmament. 

"There  have  been  no  murders  of  Police  in  Dublin  since  the 
Dublin  IMetropolitan  Police  were  disarmed  at  their  own  re- 
quest."— Lord  Monteagle  in'  the  "Contemporary  Review." 
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The  Outlook. 


CASUISTS  may  call  Mr.  MacSwiney's  deatli 
.suicide,  but  the  vast  mass  of  opinion  in 
Ireland  and  America  will  regard  it  us 
murder.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  will 
be  pictured  as  gripping  Ireland  with  hands  red  witii 
patriotic  blood.  A  luore  deadly  lilow  lias  nevej- 
been  struck  at  Inii)eriHi  dominance.  Yet  it  is  but 
the  logical  outcome  of  Coalition  logic.  If,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  Em])ire  is  lield  together  by  force, 
theu  it  is  evident  that  to  surrender  to  the  metliod 
of  hunger-striking  is  to  abandon  the  weapou  of  co- 
ercion. KA-ery  prisoner  willing  to  endure  the  ordeal 
would  be  sure  of  freedom  before  death  ensued,  and 
an  eud  would  be  made  of  prison  as  a  deterrent.  The 
Government  has  but  acted  up  to  the  principle  im- 
plicit in  the  whole  system  of  Imperialism,  just  as 
the  Germans  accepted  with  severe  con.-istency  tlie 
logic  of  militarism.  The  result  of  such  consistency 
on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  ami  his  adviseis  ;dl  tlie 
1  world  knows.  The  outcome  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
'rigorous  logic  is  equally  certain.  The  bells  that 
announced  the  Lord  Mayor's  death  have  tolled  the 
[doom  of  BritisH  power  in  Ireland. 


IT  may  even  be  that  this  event  will  prove  as 
momentous  as  was  the  assassination  which 
released  the  passions  of  war  iu  1914.  Ireland 
has  been  described  as  the  lynch-pin  of  the  Empire. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  that  pin  the  whole  Imperial 
structuie  nun  begin  to  fall  to  pieces.  Tlie  world 
would  be  no  loser.  Capitalist  Imperialism  has  had 
its  day  and  served  its  purpose.  The  exploitation 
of  weaker  peoples  by  Great  Powers  can  no  longer 
serve  as  a  foundation  of  world  organisation.  The 
equality  of  all  national  ivuits  is  but  the  international 
applicaii(U)  of  the  principle  on  which  is  based  the 
claim  tor  self-determination  in  industry.  And  that 
principle  is  surely  if  slowly  coming  into  its  own. 

WE  take  little  satisfaction  ijj  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Railwaymen's  Strike.  It  we 
could  be  assured  that  the  interval  would 
be  utilised  by  the  public  iu  doing  some  hard  think- 
ing for  itself  the  case  might  be  otherwise.  But 
with  the  immediate  danger  averted  the  ordinary 
citizen  breathes  fieely  again  and  plunges  once  more 
into  the  pursuit  of  profits  or  the  excitement  of  sport. 
One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  one  is  faced  is  that 
a  generation  so  incapable  of  seriot^s  thought  reflects 
but  little  credit  on  the  ediicational  system  under 
which  it  has  been  brought  up.  To  teach  all  and 
sundj'x'  how  to  read,  and  then  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  sci'ibes  of  the  "Daily  Expi'egs" 
and  'Mohn  Bull,"  does  not  s'trike  one  as  being 
vastly  wiser  than  the  denial  of  educational  facilities, 
accompanied  as  that  denial  was  by  the  systematic 
teaching  of  the  Church  in  nuitteis  infinitely  more 
important  than  those  expounded  by  the  Press  of 
to-day. 

*         *  * 

THE  same  lack  of  clear  and  imaginative  think- 
ing is  apparent  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas'  plea 
for  more  production.  Such  a  plea  addressed 
to  the  workers  at  al  time  when  our  capitalist  Govern- 
ment is  putting-  out  of  em})loyment  millions  of  men 
on  the  Continent  and  destroyiug  the  industries  of 
whole  nations,  indicates  either  wilful  blindness  or 
a  C3  mentality.  If  it  is  more  production  the  world 
Tieeds,  let  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  kind  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Government  to  restart  the  productive 
powers  of  the  Continent! 
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Sigm 


The  Higher 
Courage. 

.  Diu  iu<>'  the  last 
tew  (lays  I  IxaAo 
l)C(M)  turuing'  the 
leaves  of  an 
a]ioiiyiiU)iis  booU, 
now  in  its  secoiul 
edit  ion,  ciiUetl 
"Words  in  Pain."' 
ll  consists  of  tlie 
letters  written  by 
onc  who,  when  she  wrote  tliem,  was  under  sentence 
of  death.  "The  sentence,"  to  quote  the  i'lctace, 
"had  been  i)ionounced  by  her  doctor,  an  in(inial(> 
friend,  to  whom,  in  lier  trouble,  she  had  unburdened 
her  soul,  lie  was  a)i  ortliodox  CInistian,  and  he 
hoped  that  she  would  find  support  and  comfort  in 
hiy  creed.  But  lier  mind  was  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  The  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity  did 
not  a])peal  to  lier.  But  slio  found  support  and  com- 
fort in  a  religion  of  her  own — a  religion  wliich  she 
called  Rationalism,  Ihouyli  it  may  be  doubled  if 
tliat  title  was  worthy  of  it — a  religion  of  submis- 
sion to  Nature's  laws,  of  joy  in  the  beautj-  and  glory 
of  the  world,  of  trust  in  human  nature,  of  loving 
eervice  to  her  fellow-men.  The  glow  which  this 
religion  irradiated  was  strong  enough  to  subdue 
the  gloom  of  approaching  dentil ;  and  even  when 
the  shadow  of  death  had  enveloped  her,  lier  soul 
was  cheered  and  sustained  by  its  own  inward  light." 

The  book  has  been  extensively  (juoted  as  giving 
evidence  of  the  power  of  o  rationalist  creed  to  pro- 
duce effects  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive 
result  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  it  has  been  hinted 
that  courage  in  facing  death  is  greater  where  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  Faith  are  lacking  than 
where  it  has  the  support  of  a  belief  in  God  a)id 
immortality.  The  argument  that  the  prospect  of 
annihilation  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  spirit  of 
resignation  and  courage  which  is  not  given  wheie 
immortality  is  assumed  sounds  plausible.  Certainly, 
as  one  reads  these  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  contagion  of  the  bright  and  eager  spirit  that 
dictated  them.  Their  cheerfulness,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, gives  the  book  a  real  inspirational 
value. 

But  is  it  true  that  Christian  Faith  displays  a 
less  robust  and  hei'oic  temper? 

The  Preface  from  which  I  have  quoted  says  that 
the  writer  of  these  letters  found  sup})ort  in  "a  re- 
ligion of  submission  to  Nature's  laws."  She  faced 
the  fact  of  Death,  that  is  to  say,  and  accepted  with- 
out flinching  the  annihilation  wliich,  to  all  appear- 
ance, it  means.  But  submission  is  an  awkward 
word  to  use  when  trying  to  jjroduce  eA-idence  of 
heroism.  We  do  not  regard  as  displaying  the 
highest  fom  of  courage  those  who  submitted  in  by- 


gone limes  to  llie  ai)paieutly  iriemediable  evila 
])lague  and  famine.    However  serene  they  may  h 
been  under  tiieir  inflictions,  we  cannot  but  res 
(he  higher  honour  for  those  who  refused  to  act- 
as    inevitable    these    recurring  catastrophes 
whose  faith  led  them  to  investigate  and  experim 
till  the  cau.ses  were  discovered,  and  both  plag 
and  famines  proved  unnecessary.  Similarly, 
resignation  which  used  to  be  praised  as  a  vii  tue 
the  ])oor  is  now  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  tU 
])overty.      Our  admiration  in  resei-ved  to-day 
those,  \yho  challengo  what  used  to  be  legarded 
Ihe  unalterable  "laws"  of  political  economy.  E 
the  soldier,  aciepting  war  as  a  necessaiy  evil, 
playing  his  ])aH  in  it  with  cheerfulness  aiid  h 
hood,  does  not  inspire  us  with  the  same  ((uality 
admiration    as    those    intrepid    exjilorers  of 
Unseen,  who  vcntuie  to  affirm  in  the  name  of 
(hat  wars  will  cease  when  men  rc^fnse  io  l)elie\e 
their  necessity. 

So  that  it  wouhl  seem  that  they  who  hold  t 
it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Most  High  that  any  of 
i  luldren  should  perish,  and  who  cou.sequeutly  el 
for  human  personality  the  power  to  oveirome  De 
belong  to  a  higher  order  of  heroism  than  those 
surrender  to.  apjiearauces,  however  cheerfully  t 
surrender  may  be  made.    The  statement  that  " 
last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  Death," 
my  mind,  marks  the  high  tide  of  courage.  Th 
feeble  Man  challenges  the  sable  Monarch  who 
been  able  to  cow  into  submission  untold  genera ti 

The  audacious  character  of  faith  is  oveiloo 
It  is  regarded  as  a  sedative  and  a  pillow  on  w 
the  heads  of  the  dying  may  rest,  a  narcotic  to 
the  acuteness  of  pain. 

There  would  be  some  force  in  this  view  if  Ch 
ian  Faith  revealed  only  those  things  which  appe 
to  the  natural  man — if  it  were  a  Yiking  Valliall 
a  Mohammedan  Paradise.  The  life  of  the  Bles 
in  the  Hereafter  cannot  b'ecome  a  certainty  to 
niiless  we  accept  the  conditions  by  fulfilling  w' 
tlie  faithful  have  entered  into  their  heritage, 
view  as  tin  anodyne  a  faith  which  regards  the  C 

:  •  ;■  s'fi.^iy  <U1  iilil 

lion  of  i)erversity.  It  take.s  a  brave  man  io  Ir 
I  hat  (he  judge  of  all  the' earth  is  the  Son  of 
and  that  He  judges  us  by  His  own  infinite  stap 
To  believe  in  the  Father  of  -lesus  Christ  is  t 
up  over  oneself  a  (lod  whose  will  crosses  our 
at  every  point. 

I  throw  back  the  challenge  of  the  ration 
charging  him  with  spiritual  cowardice.  He 
refused  to  make  sufficiently  large  demands  on 
He  has  not  dared  to  ask  for  that  which  his  h. 
craves.  He  crouches  under  a  self-created  b 
which  he  has  named  "Necessary  Evil."  To 
the  Faith  there  are  no  necessary  evils.  The 
kind  of  resignation  we  can  recognise  is  resign 
to  that  Holv  Will  that  wills  for  all  "more  abun 
life." 

THE  TRAAlP 


Friday,  October  29tb,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


More  about  the  Revolution. 


Uy  W.  J.  CHAM13E1M.AIN. 


My  "Revolution-fiiNt-lliing-after-breaktast-iu-tlie- 
moniiuy"'  friend  is  jubilant,  lie  has  just  danced 
in  to  tell  me  how  wrong-  1  was  in  assuming  that  there 
would  l)e  no  strike  ;  tliat  tlie  miners  were  not  beaten  ; 
and  tliat  the  llevolutiou  was  no  farther  oft'  than  lie 
had  suggested  on  his  last  visit.  And  us  1  am  in 
the  throes  of  lighting  a  municipal  campaign,  iji 
addition  to  editing  a  Labour  uewspii})er,  1  tooiv  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  gave  him  a  whole  bundle  of 
cigarettes  that  had  been  presented  to  me  by  some- 
Hbody  who  couldn't  smoke  them  himself— and  re- 
garded myself  as  very  lucky  indeed  to  get  rid  of 

,  him  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

;  "You  said  there  would  be  no  strike — and  the 
miners  are  out!"  he  cried  gleefully.  "You  said  the 
miners  were  beaten — and  they  are  going  to  get  their 
demands  granted !  You  said  the  Revolution  was 
still  a  long  way  oi¥ — and  the  miners  are  to  be  sup- 

'  ported  by  the  railwaymen  and  the  transport  workers  ! 

[  What  about  it  now,  old  man?" 

I     That  is  exactly  the  question  I  am  askiug  myself; 
I  and  it  is  the  question  the  whole  Labour  movement 
should  be  asking  itself  very  seriously. 

What  about  it  now?  Writing,  as  I  always 4jave 
to,  a  week  before  the  "Crusader"  reaches  our 
readers,  I  can  see  little  cause  for  the  jubilation  of 
my  revolutionist  friend.  True,  the  miners  have 
struck.  I  was  wrong  in  my  prognostication  of  an 
early  settlement  without  a  strike.  They  have  struck 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  deliberately 
incited  to  strike  by  the  Prime  Minister.  They  have 
struck  against  the  judgment  of  their  leaders,  who 
saw  through  the  Government's  tactics.  And, 
curiously  enough,  in  that  very  act  of  incitement, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  over-reached  himself  ;  and  where- 
as before  the  strike  there  was  a  big  volume  oi 
opinion  against  the  mineis  within  the  Trade  Union 
movement  itself,  now  there  is  a  steadily  gi'o wing- 
feeling  against  the  Government. 

Biit  where  will  the  whole  business  end? 
This  morning  (Saturday),  seveial  of  my  friends 
of  the  X.U.Tv.  informed  me  of  the  receipt  of  the 
strike  telegrams.  To-night  I  hear  that  the  leadeis 
of  the  railwaymen  have  been  asked  by  the  miners 
to  call  off  the  strike  notices  indefinitely.  My  re- 
rolutionary  friend  will  be  annoyed,  but  I  am  afraid 
be  will  have  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  miners  will  get  their  2s. ;  tlie 
itrike  will  almost  certainly  be  "settled"  before 
these  line.-,  are  read — tind  what  then? 

Every  other  section  of  the  workers  will  begin  the 
;ame  silly  game.  " 

One  of  the  clearest  statepients  of  the  case  against 
-he  stiike  for  mere  wage  increases  is  that  m.ade  by 
N'oi-man  Angell  in  last  week's  "Labour  Leader."  1 
ihould  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  tirticle  in  the  hands 
)f  eveiy  Trade  Unionist  in  the  country.  Tn  that 
irticle  ^Ir.  Angell  points  out  #hat  many  of  the 
ceenest  minds  in  the  Laboui-  movement  have  been 
rying  to  convince  tlieir  fellows  of  for  some  time 
)ast :  that  "the  method  of  a  series  of  general  or 


generalised  strikes  for  a  series  of  objects  special  to 
eacli  industry  in  tiu-n,  is  bound  to  Tail,  and  that  tlic 
true  metiiod,  if  it  is  to  be  by  strikp  at  all,  is  general 
or  generalised  strikes  for  general  or  common  end,s." 

The  day  the  miners  struck  T  went  foi'  my  paj)crs 
as  usual,  and  the  woman  who  looks  after  the  little 
newsagent's  business  at  the  corner  of  our  street 
was  fuiious  with  the  miners.  She  is  having  a  big- 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  "The  selfish  things  !" 
she  exclaimed.  "All  they  care  about  is  themselves  ; 
they  don't  care  a  button  about  the  likes  of  me  who 
will  luive  to  pay  more  for  coal  wheji  they  get  thcii- 
rise . ' ' 

Of  course,  she  was  wrong.  But  she  was  con- 
cerned about  the  one  thing  that  mattered  to  her — 
the  price  of  coal.  And  the  dropping  of  the  Original 
demand  for  a  decrease  of  14s.  2d.  per  ton  on  house- 
hold coal  did  not  help  matters  from  her  point  of 
view.  Leaving  out  all  the  silly  talk  about  "selfish- 
ness," the  plain  facts  of  the  case  against  all  recent 
strikes  are  that  they  have  merely  given  one  par- 
ticular section  of  the  workers  a  slight  monetary 
advantage  over  other  sections  of  the  workers  at  tlie 
expense  of  t|ie  whole  body  of  workers,  and  that 
every  other  section  of  workers  has  to  adopt  exactly 
the  same  futile  method  in  their  frantic  struggle  foV 
a  bare  existence. 

That  way  is  about  as  sensible  a  method  of  securing 
the  emancipation  of  the  workers,  as  would  be  that 
of  feeding  a  dog  on  its  own  tail.  Every  such  strike 
merely  aggravates  the  evil.  And  the  workers  lose 
every  time.    As  Norman  Angell  says  : 

"When,  after  this  strike  has  simply  compelled 
the  railwaymen  to  come  out  for  their  two  shil- 
lings, and  the  tie-up  is  complete,  the  children  will 
of  course,  begin  to  die  for  lack  of  milk,  and  the 
old  people  freeze  for  hn-k  of  fuel." 

What  is  to  be  done?  Norman  Angell  points  to 
the  way  some  of  us  of  tlie  "  Criisader  "  have  been 
advocating — 

"A  general  strike  which  can  not  only  stop  the 
vital  services  of  the  country  under  the  present 
regime,  but  start  them  under  a  new  one,  will 
succeed.  To  do  the  first  without  the  seccnd  will 
be  completely  futile. 

In  a  word,  wlicn  a  majority  of  the  workers  of  the 
country  have  becpme  conscientious  objectors  to  the 
present  social  disorder,  otid  make  up  their  miuds  not 
to  be  parties  to  its  fitnctioning  for  nnothej-  day; 
and,  more  im])ortant  still,  when  they  get  together 
and  decide  on  the  kijid  of  social  ordei-  they  want, 
and  make  up  their  minds  to  ge't  it — when  this  mental 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  thel 
people,  the  real  llevolution  will  be  here. 

'Until  tliat  time  arrives  the  miners  will  continue 
to  be  benten,  and  every  other  body  of  workers  Xrill 
continue  to  be  beaten  in  timi,  and  Labour  will  con- 
tinue to  wander  blindly  along-  a  road  which  leads 
to  a  cul-de-sac. 
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Triday,  Uclober  29th,  192U. 


Editorial  Communieation$ 

To  th«  Editor, 

BuiinesB  Communieationt 

To  the  Secretary, 

23,  Bbide  Lane,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Rate  of  Subscription : 

10/10  per  year, 

2/9  per  quarter. 


Your  Vote  on  November  1st. 


"No!  ilic  side  which  can  (h)  most,""  said  ihc  lulc 
Lord  Mayor  ol  Cork,  "will  win,  hut  tiie  side  wliich 
cau  endure  luost;  only  through  suf¥tMinf>-  t  an  tiee- 
dom  be  won."  It  is  in  thai  spirit  tliat  the  latest 
and  most  prominent  victim  ot  English  brutality  died. 

« 

Against  the  force  cieated  by  self-sacrifice  of  tliis 
type  Militarism  is  powerless.  A  spiritual  energy 
has  been  released  with  which  the  Castle  Authorities 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  coi)e.  The  Event  has  lifted 
the  wliole  conflict  on  to  another  plane.  Not  only 
does  it  make  ridiculous  tlie  i)uny  power  of  soldiers 
and  police  ;  it  expo.ses,  once  for  all,  the  folly  of  those 
acts  of  reprisal  to  whicii  Mr.  MacSwiney's  country- 
men have  been  driven.  Beside  his  heroic  end  the 
killing  of  Goveinment  agents  appears  in  its  true 
light.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  done  more  by  his  death 
to  discredit  tlie  methods  employed  by  .some  of  his 
compatriots  than  all  the  lavings  of  the  Coalition 
Press  and  the  scoldings  of  Coalition  politicians. 
*         *  # 

•  When  English  i)atriotism  attempted  to  com- 
memorate Nurse  Cavell  it  erected  a  monument  to 
her  which  was  a  glaring  contradiction  to  the  words 
in  which,  in  her  last  hours,  she  expressed  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  forgiveness.  When  Irishmen  erect 
on  the  free  soil  of  an  independent  Ireland,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  brave  man  who  has  just  died  we  may  be 
sure  that  tjie  words  we  have  cjuoted  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

But  it  is  not  by  such  monuments  that  he  will  best 
be  commemorated. 

It  is  for  us  who  believe  in  the  principle  to  which 
he  gave  expression  to  build  the  true  memorial.  In 
the  shadow  of  his  death  let  us  reconsecrate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  establishing,  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  this  nation,  the  Kingdom,  whose 
foundations  are  love,  self-sacrifice  and  endurance! 
Only  so  can  we  fittingly  commemorate  his  deed. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Women's  Freedom  League  have  ext€nd«d  hospitality  to 
us  to  take  a  stall  at  tlieir  Green,  White  and  Gold  Fair  to  be 
lield  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  November  26  and  27  (time  and 
place  to  be  announced  later).  We  feel  that  by  accepting  this 
offer  we  shall  be  giving  an  opportunity  to  all  our  friends  with 
deft  fingers  and  clevier  heads,  who  are  unable  to  .subscribe  to 
our  funds.  We  found  last  year  that  tlie  stall  proved  a  most 
useful  exchange  between  those,  who  have  little  moniey  but  who 
have  time  and  ability  to  make  things  and  those  who  need  the.s« 
tilings  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  this  case  we  reap 
a  benefit  from  both  parties.  The  stall  al.«o  provides  uncommon 
and  attractive  Christmas  presents.  Gifts  of  provisions,  such  as 
home-made  jams,  pickles,  and  cakes,  or  farm  and  garden  pro 
duce  are  always  popular,  also  useful  household  articles  and  plain 
clothing.  Please  keep  tlie  dates  free  to  come  and  buy  and 
kindly  send  non-perishable  goods  bicfore  Monday,  November  22. 


SoMKMiiic  has.  recently  written  a  book  entitled  the 
"Underworld."'  It  depicts,  I  believe,  the  lives  of 
tlie  toiling  miners.  The  minersi  are  well  on  the  way 
towards  working  out  their  own  salvation.  lint  ' 
\hvie  is  another  "Underworld"  where  the  people  are 
crushed  and  hopeless,  and  .some  of  them  are  su.s- 
picious.  In  fact,  there  aie  many  such  underworlds. 
Tlicy  exist  in  most  of  our  suburbs,  tucked  away  out 
(d  sight.  I  liave  discoveied  several  recently,  nariow 
roads  with  tiii^y  houses  in  which  two  or  three 
families  drag  out  their  exfsteuce.  Some  of  the 
women  were  trim  and  tidy,  perhaps,  once  upon  a 
lime.  Now  as  they  stand  at  their  gates,  the  fact 
that  their  hair  is  in  many  curlers,  seems  to  indicate 
tluit  once  npon  a  time  they  were  not  ntterly  regard- 
less of  their  i)ersonal  appearance.  It  is  generally 
just  at  dusk  when,  still  in  their  working  garb,  they 
gather  together  on  the  kerb  for  a  gossip.  Do  they 
jievei-  have  a  wash  and  tidy  up?  What  is  the  use? 
These  are  the  women  who  go  out  in  the  morning 
cleaning  and  sciubbing,  and  washing  clothes  for 
the  more  fortunate  folk  who  can  afford  help.  Some 
of  them  have  a  round,  and  specialise  in  one  depart- 
ment— step-(deaning.  Some  of  them  sell  flowers, 
and  some  call  round  to  collect  rags,  or  bottles,  or 
newsjjapers.  And  having  gathered  a  few  coppers 
from  their  respective  occupations  they  go  home  and 
do  their  own  housework  and  washing  and  cooking. 
It  is  marvellous  how  some  of  them  hang  on  to  a  few 
shreds  of  self-respect.  And  who  can  blame  those 
who.  Ijjeconiiug  crushed  and  hopeless,  just  go  on 
and  on  and  cease  to  care? 

They  are  so  unaccustomed  to  being  treated  as  if 
they  matter  that  a  friendly  good  afternoon  produces 
a  look  of  wondering  child-like  incredulity.  This  is 
followed  hy  the  remark,  "Oh,  it's  voting  I  suppose. 
That's  the  only  time  anyone  comes  down  this  road. 
What  cau  the  likes  of  us  do?"  They  are  very  ner- 
vous about  voting.  "Will  they  ask  us  any  ques- 
tions?" "Do  we  have  any  fonns  to  fill  in?"  Some 
of  them  proniise  to  vote.  It  mny  seem  a  small 
thing,  the  act. of  voting.  But  if  all  the  crushed  and 
hopeless  people  in  the  world  could  be  loused  to 
oppose  those  who  stand  for  private  profit,  instead 
of  the  common  good,  the  cumulative  effect  would 
be  tremendous.  A  vote  would  provoke  thought, 
and  thought  would  lead  to  revolt,  and  a  nation  in 
revolt  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  working  out  its 
own  salvation. 

Many  Crusaders.  I  believe,  consider  Municipal 
Elections  tinimportant.  But  we've  got  to  carry  on,, 
until  oui'  dreams  evolve  into  realities,  and  to  me, 
the  Public  Health,  Housing,  and  Education,  are 
matters  of  vital  importance.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  out  of  place  to  remind  Crusaders  that  on  Monday, 
November  1st,  it  is  in  their  ])ower  to  lay  another 
foundation  stone  to  prepare  foi'  the  New  Social 
Order,  by  voting  for  those  who  stand  for  Comrade- 
ship and  Co-opera#on,  and  for  the  oppoitunity  for 
development  and  self-expression  of  all. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


Friday,  October  29tl»,  1920. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


W  Miicli  fun  has  often  been  made  of  the  "Gloomy 
Dean."  And,  at  times,  popular  laughter  has 
turned  to  tears  over  his  evident  delight  in  twisting 
Laboxu's  tail,  girding  at  Democracy,  gibing  a( 
Progress,  and  being  generally  disrespectful  to  the 
idols  of  the  day.  But  did  my  readers  see  the  tine 
thing  this  remarkable  man  said  to  the  Church  Con- 
gress.^   In  case  any  of  them  missed  it,  I  quote. 

"Dr.  Inge,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  speaking  on  'Our 
Duty  to  our  Late  Enemies,'  said  'We  who  have  no 
share  in  shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country 
can.  make  it  clear  that  we  wish  for  nothing  but  good 
to  our  late  enemies,  and  we  disapprove  Of  doing 
anything  to  hinder  their  recovery.  Some  of  us  said 
things  about  our  enemies  during  the  war  which  we 
now  feel  to  have  been  violent  and  unjust.  I  know 
I  did  myself.  You  will  forgive  me  for  making 
what  some  would  call  a  pro-German  speech,  but,  as 
Edith  Cavell  said,  'Patriotism  is  not  enough.'  In 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  German,  nor 
Englishman;  we  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Such  a  tran.sparently  sincere  and  open  declaration 
by  a  speaker  on  the  programme  of  a  great  Congress 
of  the  Cluirch  should  have  far-reaching  effects.  A 
few  similar  utterances  from  the  leaders  of  organised 
Chri^tianity  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  Church's 
deteated  position  might  be  retrieved.  Who  will  join 
the  Dean.^  His  noble  stand  for  the  spirit  which 
overcomes  evil,  not  with  evil,  but  with  good,  is  a 
challenge  to  all  the  many  clergy  and  ministers  who 
have  lately  put  aside  this  teaching.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  what  a  terrible  price  the 
Churclies  of  every  denomination  have  paid  for  their 
long  and  cowardly  subservience  to  the  principles  of 
a  paganised  and  Mammon-worshipping  age.  And 
when  I  say  "cowardly,"  I  do  not  forget  the  good 
intentions  with  whicli  the  thing"  was  done,  nor  do 
I  forget  the  subtle  and  overwhelming  nature  of  the 
persuasions  to  which  the  Churches  at  last  yielded  up 
the  very  lieart  of  their  faith.  But  many  ministers 
now  realise  what  has  happened,  and  are  increasingly 
uncomfortable  about  it.  Who  of  them  will  join  the 
Dean  and  make  wliat  atonement  tliey  can  at  the 
eleventh  hour? 

If  some  of  our  religious  leaders  would  go  humbly 
and  ])ublicly  into  the  confessional  and  say,  "We 
did  wrong,  and  are  sorry,"  they  would  gain  men's 
respect  again.  And  then  the  world  would  be  ready 
to  listen  to  them.  At  present  the  world  has  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  what  they  are  saying,  because 
the  world  has  no  f.liili  in  them  ;  and  it  will  continue 
to  lack  faith  until  it  sees  s(mie  self-sacrificing  act 
oT  sincerity  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  no  path  of  roses  that  issues  f^ora  thg  con- 
fessional. I  hear  that  the  Dean  met  with  angry 
interruptions.  One  can  but  suppose  that  it  fails 
to  strike  those  who  opposed  the  speaker  that  tliey 
were  really  not  objecting  to  him  at  all,  but  to  the 
[doctrine  oif  Christ  which  he  was  faithfully  declaring 


to  them.  It  would  seem  that  these  professedlj' 
Christian  people  would  silence  Christ  Himself — 
unless,  of  course.  He  was  very  careful  what  He  said 
aliout  the  Germans  ! 

Mentioning  the  Germans  reminds  me  that  certain. 
Oxford  professors  and  others  in  the  University  have 
just  broken  the  political  ice  very  splendidly  by 
addressing  a  letter  of  friendship  to  professors  and 
members  of  learned  societies  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  "'The  letter,"  says  the  "Christian 
World,"  "is  based  on  the  old  idea  that  scholars 
and  seekers  after  truth  live  in  a  higher  and  serener 
atmosphere,  above  international  rivalries  and  jealou- 
sies, and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be  the  first 
to  seek  to  re-establish  friendly  relations."  The 
letter  has  nearly  sixty  signatures  and  will  make 
some  amends  for  the  deplorable  manifesto  issued 
by  learned  men  in  England  near  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  answered  by  another  document  of  the- 
same  kind  from  the  German  learned.  But  unfor- 
tunately it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  a  far  larger  number  of  the  profes.sors 
and  teacliers  have  not  signed — including  the  Vice- 
Principal  and  all  or  almost  all  who  represent  medi- 
cine, scien(;e,  law,  and  history.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  all  we  need  is  more  education  ! 

Last  week  I  remarked  on  the  overflowing  congre- 
gations at  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church,  where 
Dr.  Orchard  is  minister.  This  week  I  am  interested 
to  see  that  the  "Church  Times"  devotes  a  two- 
column  leader  to  what  Dr.  Orchard  is  doing.  It  is 
not  usual  for  an  English  Church  paper  to  take  any 
notice  of  anything  going  on  in  a  Congregational 
Church,  but  here  we  have  full  recognition  that  an  ex- 
traordinary work  is  proceeding,  and  on  the  whole 
the  view  is  sympathetic.  Speaking  of  large  con- 
gregations, I  see  by  the  "Challenge"  that  Miss 
Hoyden  is  attracting  huge  crowds  now  to  the  ser- 
vices she  is  conducting-  in  Kensington  Town  Hall 
every  Sunday.  People  wait  outside  in  long  queues, 
and  many  have  to  be  turned  awaj'. 

Comment  on  the  miners  is  singularly  restrained, 
and  there  is  a  g'ood  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government,  espec  ially  with  tlie  Prime  Minister's 
chilling  reply  to  Mr.  Brace.  The  ''Challenge" 
wisely  remarks:  "The  .claim  for  another  two  shil- 
lings for  each  shift  is  an  expression  of  a  momentary 
phase  in  the  situation.  Behind  it  glows  an  intense 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  relation  of  Labour, 
Capital,  and  hereditary  owner.ship.  Nationalisation 
is  only  on  men's  lips  because  in  their  hearts  they 
are  overturning  the  economic  system  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  centuries."  The  hour  has  struck.  Re- 
volution is  here. 

It  seems  that  a  bishop's  address  sometimes  puzzles 
the  postman.  Here  is  my  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
statement.  Tlie  Bisliop  of  Hereford  has  just  said 
that  he  once  received  a  belated  letter  marked — "Not 
known  at  the  Palace,  try  the  Hippodrome," 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  of  Dependence. 

ill — FAITH   AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER. 


To  Htm  Who  has  raised  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Universe  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  promised 
to  Him  ali  the  Kingdoms  of  the  V/orid,  we  commit 
our  cause.  We  invoke  His  Spirit.  We  declare  our 
dependence  upon  Him  and  Him  alone. 

It  is  customary  to  r^'g-ard  the  avticles  ot  C'iiris'iaii 
faith  as  luiAiug  no  particular  rehitiou  to  tlie  revolu- 
tionary progiuiume.  \Vhere  the  advocates  of  radical 
social  change  have  deigned  to  refer  to  the-  New 
Testament  they  have,  for  the  most  pari,  been  con- 
tent to  quote  such  passages  as  seemed  to  be  free 
from  theological  implications  and  to  give  only 
ethical  counsel. 

This,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  method  employed  by  the  earliest  representa- 
tives of  Christianity.  When,  for  instance,  Paul 
would  impress  on  the  Philippians  the  necessity  for 
lowliness  of  mind,  he  rests  his  plea  on  the  ultimate 
facts  of  the  Chiistian  revelation.  "Have  this  mind 
in  you,"  he  says,  "which  was  also  in  Chiist  Jesns  : 
Who  being  in  the  form  of  God  counted  it  not  a 
prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied 
Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  sen'ant  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men."  When,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Peter, made  his  attack  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  authorities  who  had  crucified  his 
Lord,  he  did  not  do  so  by  recalling  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  thrust  into  the  foreground  of 
his  proclamation  the  fact  that  He  whom  they  had 
crucified,  God  had  raised  up. 

When,  therefore,  w^  are  told  that  these  doctrines 
are  the  additions  of  a  Church  that  had  drifted  away 
from  the  social  gospel,  and  that  if  we  would  recover 
the  communism  of  the  early  Chi'istians  we  must  dis- 
card all  theological  matters,  let  us. remember  that 
those  who  first  realised  and  most  daiingh-  practised 
Christian  Communism  did  not  follow  this  method. 
It  is  something  more  than  a  coincident  e  that  they 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  Socialism  al-o 
laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  theology. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  Church  which,  at  a 
later  age,  formulated  the  Faith  was,  on  the  whole, 
blind  to  the  challenge  which  that  Faith  offered  to 
the  whole  fexnlal  system.  But  in  certain  respects 
it  did  realise  the  democratic  implications  of  its 
creed.  The  monastic  esjtablishments  of  the  times 
were  far  more  communistic  than  -  any  Bolshe'^'ist 
Society  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Men  of  different  social 
station  and  of  different  races  lived  together  on  a 
basis  of  economic  equality,  "none  calling  anything 
his  own"  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  while  hundreds 
of  non-ecclesiastical  schemes  of  communism  have 
broken  down,  the  monastic  experiment  succeeded, 
and  persists  to  the  in^esent  time. 

A'Uother  fact,  in  closer  relation  to  the  statement 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  remarkably  demo- 
ci'atic  manner  in  which  the  offices  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  were  filled.  At  a  time  when  feudalism  set 
an  im])assable  barrier  between  one  class  and  an- 
other, wheii  serfs  were  bound  for  life  to  their  lord 
a'nd  his  lands,  and  a  rigid  caste  system  dominated 


the  whole  social  life  of  Europe,  the  highest  offices 
of  the  Church  were  open  to  those  of  the  very  lowest 
I  auk.  It  was  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a  promising 
serf  to  receive  freedom  and  to  be  trained  in  the- 
service  of  the  Church.  "The  most  striking  feature' 
of  the  centuries  to  the  sixteenth,"  says  Cutis,  in  liis 
"Parish  Priests,"  "is  the  way  in  which  t!ie  Church 
opened  up  a -lareer  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
people  .  .  .  Only  through  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  medieeval  Church  did  poor  men's  sons 
become  lawyers,  architects,  sheriffs,  scribes,  physi- 
cians, and  teachers."  — 

Will  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween tliis  "theory  and  practice"  of  the  Church  and 
its  reiterated  Confession  of  Faith  that  God  had 
"raised  to  the  Throne  of  the  Universe  the  Carjienter 
of  Nazareth"? 

But  there  was  one  serious  flaw  in  the  ideas  of 
Churchmen  with  regard  to  these  matters.  They 
acknowledged  a  double  standard  of  ethics..,  W^hat 
was  wrong  for  a  priest,  they  assumed,  might  be 
justifiable  in  a  layman.  Thus,  for  instance,  tiiough 
a  priest  might  not  bear  arms,  it  was  not  thought 
inconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession  for  a  lay- 
man to  do  so.  And,  although  the  most  complete 
economic  equality  prevailed  in  the  monastery  or  con- 
vent, there  was  no  suggestion  that  this  form  of 
society  might  be  extended  to  the  world  at  lai'ge. 

But  this  double  standard  must  be  abandoned.  In 
the  regulations  governing  these  we  see  a  prophecy 
of  the  regulations  that  must  one  day  goA'ern  the 
whole  of  Christian  Society. 

Siiriounded  by  a  world-order  in  which  millions 
are  denied  freedom  of  self-development  and  shut  out 
from  the  beauty  and  plenty  of  the  earth,  we  appeal; 
to  the  God  Who  Himself  shared  the  lot  of  the' 
humblest  and  reigns  to-day,  not  as  an  autocrat 
liaving  no  affinity  with  the  citizens  of  His  Kingdom, 
but  as  truly  representative  of  our  Humanity.  We 
a])peal  to  that  God  who- is  not  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  Our  social  i>rogramme  is  based 
on  the  affirmations  of  faith  that  He  Who  became 
a  peasant  and  an  outlaw  is  God  and  Lord  and  shall 
jtidge  all  nations,  governments,  and  societies.  We 
believe  that  all  Authority  rests  with  Him.  Kings, 
])oliticians,  .plutocrats,  may  for  awhile  assume  the 
airs  of  insolent  might.  But  that  can  only  be  as 
long  as  the  people  are  ignorant  that  their  title  deeds 
are  registered  in  the  heart  of  the  crucified  and 
crowned  Jesus. 

The  appeal  to  monarchs  and  parliaments  has 
failed.  Tlie  appeal  to  Science  is  an  appeal  to  a 
Court  whose  findings  change  with  each  succeeding 
century.  The  appeal  to  the  Church  has  meant  a 
heart-breaking  experience  of  disillusionment.  We 
raise  our  eyes  beyond  all  these.  Gazing  at  the 
enthralled  Carpenter  and  reading  in  His  Face  the 
confii'mation  of  our  most  daring  dreams,  our  most; 
sacred  hopes,  we  exclaim — 

DEUS  VULT. 
GOD  WILLS  IT, 
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Wages  and  Religion. 

By  UEY.  HUMPHREY  CHALMERS,  M.A. 


'  he  question  of  wages  is  acute.    Throu<>'hout  all 
itrie.s  there  are  strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes. 

immediate  cause  is  tlie  ritdng  cost  of  liviiio, 
III  the  root  of  tlie  mattei'  lies  deeper.    The  waso 
•';tem  itself  is  on  trial.  On  the  one  liand.  nroauised 
ur  is  eveiywhere  seeking-  to  resti'icl  or  abolish 
>  rates,  based  upon  output,  while  organised 
tal  is  tiying  to  extend  that  system.    The  great 

dispute,  which,  a.s  I  write,  is  still  nirsettled, 

case  in  point.  The  miners  have  demanded  an 
■ase,  irrespective  of  output,  on  the  ground  that, 
average  wages  earned  by  them  are  below  the 
unt  stated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  a  sub- 
lu  e  wage  at  the  present  cost  of  living.  -  The 
i  rnment,  which  in  such  cases  is  strongly  biassed 
voyr  of  the  employers,  suggests  that  the  men 

hirking,  and  are  not  doing  a  fair  day's  work 
iheir  wages.  So  they  jnopose  a  "datum  line," 
h  means  that,  if  the  miners  increase  output, 

will  be  paid  more. 

demand  of  a  living  wage,  irrespective  of  cut- 
is based  upon  a  sense  of  the  essential  value  of 
\rorker's  .life.    As  no  man  asked  to  be  born, 
he  is  brought  into  ihe  world  be  has  a  "right 
v>?,"  even  if, •through  bad  heredity  or  environ- 
.  lie  should  be  unable  to  work  as  efficiently  as 
IS.    Thi  s  view  has  the  support  of  Tesus'  parable 
e  Labourers,  who  each  received,  whether  they 
lone  a  full  day's  work  or  not,  a  full  day's  living 
On  the  other  jiand,  there  is  the  difficulty 
there  are  many  who  do  shirk  work,  and  that- 
are  to  be  found  in  all  classes.    There  are  de- 
t'  lv  idle  rich,  idle  middle  class,  and  idle  poor. 

\v  of  this,  the  suggestion  of  ])ayment  by 
IS  seems  at  first  sight  reasonable;  but  only  at 
■<ight.    It  penalises  the  willing  weakling  and 
vorker  whom  circumstances  hav(>  foired  into  an 
-uitable  employment.    Moreover,  in  much  worlc, 
ills  cannot  be  fairly  measured,  and  where  they 
])ayment  based  iipon  them  would   be  unfair, 
miner"  works  in  a  safe  mine  on  an  easy  seam 
sufficient  appliances,  and  can,  without  undue 
t,  achieve  a  vast  output.    Another  is  in  hourly 
I  in  a  cramped  and  difficult  jdace,  and  insuffi- 
Ntly  supplied  with  trams  to  take  his  coal  away, 
"ver  hard  he  works,  his  out])ut  is  meagre.  The 
applies  to  most  other  industries.  Piecework 
"S  tends  to  be  scamped  work  and  dangerous  to 
<i  worker. 

^0  one  thijiks4of  paying  the  professional  classes 
results.    If  doctors  or  ministers    were   so  re- 
inerated,  tliey  would  be  tempted  to  produce  faked 


cures  and  faked  conversions  in  order  to  keep  them- 
scivcs  and  their  dependents  from  starving.  I  am 
(lid  enough  to  remember  how  the  (question  of  pay- 
inenl  by  results  in  connection  with  Scottish 
education  was  thrashed  out,  and  the  system 
abolished  "because  it  was  rxiining  education.  And 
yet  vv-e  have  seen  t^iat  a  living  wage  doe,s  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  efficient  work.  Cabinet  ministers 
receive  first-class  wages,  but  the  undertakings  of 
two  years  ago — peace,  reduced  prices,  the  war  paid 
for  by  Germany,  the  hanging  of  the  Kaiser,  half  a 
million  new  houses,  the  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  a  few  other  things — are  not  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  payment  of  Cabinet  ministers 
by  output  would  only  tend  to  a  faked  output. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution?  It  lies  deeper  than 
economics,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Weils  means 
when  he  declares  that  the  future  welfare  of  mankind 
depends  on  the  re-discovery  of  religion.  If  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  give  his  best  work 
whether  he  is  well  paid  or  not,  because  his  work  is 
too  sacred  to  be  stopped  or  scamped ;  if  a  doctor 
ought  to  give  his  best  services  alike  to  rich  and  poor 
because  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  health, 
all  human  service  must  be  cleansed  and  glorified 
until  no  worker  can  dare  to  give  less  than  his  best. 
To  do  this,  fear  and  suspicion  must  be  got  rid  of — 
the  fear  of  shirking  and  strikes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  exploitation  and  lock-outs,  on  the  other.  At 
present  people  are  suspicious  of  one  another. 
Adequate  wages  are  not  given  because  of  the  fear 
tJiat  the  workers  will  shirk.  The  workers  shirk 
sometimes  because  they  know  that  often  by  increas- 
ing output  they  produce  a  "glut,"  involving  un- 
employment and  a  reduction  in  wages.  To  remedy 
this,  we  need  both  a  new  system  and  a  cimnge  of 
heart  and  mind — the  re-discovery  of  Jesus'  sense 
of  human  values.  Apart  from  that,  all  the  present 
conflicts  will  end,  whichever  side  wins,  in  dis- 
illusionment and  despair. 


The  fact  that  the  Church  has  always  stood  for  the 
gathering  of  ourselves  together  has  vast  social  signi- 
ficance ;  the  forsaking  of  the  assembly  means  more 
than  individuah  loss ;  it  means  in  the  end  tragedy 
for  the  community,  for  it  means  the  gradual  loss 
of  the  social  consciousness  which  springs  from  the 
primitive  and  universal  habit  of  corporate  worship. 
— AV.  E.  Orchard,  D.D. 
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WATCH  IRELAND! 


The  deaili  of  the  prisotiei'  of  Bj  ixtoii  Gaol  brings 
almost  a  sense  of  relief.  T'lie  tension  was  becoming 
unendurable.  AVith  the  final  defeat  of  his  poor 
wasted  body,  something  has  snapped,  and  things 
that  might  have  been  possible  had  he  survived  are 
now  and  for  ever  impossible.  The  death  of  IMac- 
Swiney  will  I'overberate  throughout  tlie  world.  A\'e 
have  been  made  aware  that  the  report  of  his  suffer- 
ings had  attained  to  far  greater  ^proport ions  in  the 
public  mind  outside  this  country  than  they  Avere 
allowed  to  attain  here.  Now  that  he  has  passed 
away  we  may  feel  (>on(ident  that  the  attention  of  the 
whole  M  orld  will  be  more  intently  than  ever  focussed 
on  the  country  for  whidi  lie  died. 

And  not  without  reason. 

Ireland  focusses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
world  struggle  now  in  progress.  There  is  a  (in- 
junction of  forces  arrayed  against  the  Government 
which  is  to  found  nowhere  else.  If  these  forces  can 
effect  a  real  alliance,  growing  into  each  other  and 
interchanging  their  various  contributions,  Ireland 
may  become  the  birthplace  of  a  moveineut  of  even 
deeper  import  than  that  which  has  made  Russia  a 
ci'eative  centre  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

For,  consider! 

The  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  its  present  phase  is 
not  explicitly  Socialistic.  Ireland  has  not  had  that 
experience  of  industrialism  which  creates  Socialists. 
The  traditions  of  the  pre-capitalistic  era  still  live 
on.  As  in  Russia,  the  population  belongs  largely 
to  the  peasant  class.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Sinn  Fein  akin  to  the  great 
Communist  movement  that  is  sweex)ing  over  the 
world.  James  Connolly,  the  prophet  of  Ireland, 
and  the  strongest  mind  on  the  side  of  Iri.^h  national- 
ism, was  fond  of  declaring  that  his  country  had 
never  in  heart  abandoned  the  Communal  traditions 
of  its  earlier  history.  As  in  Russia,  the  revolution 
availed  itself  of  the  village  mir  and  the  well-known 
Communal  characteristics  of  the  moujik,  so  there  is, 
in  the  survival  of  early  Irish  Communal  traditions, 
the  link  which  will  unite  Sinn  Fein  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  international  social  movement. 

The  more  deeply  the  national  spirit  lays  hold  of 
those  now  directing  the  forces  of  rebellion,  the*  more 
clearly  must  J*hey  see  their  relationship  to  Socialism. 
Connolly's  book  on  "Labour  in  Irish  History"  is 
nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  show,  in  historical 
terms,  the  economic  basis  df*  the  Irish  movement. 

But,  though  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  tliis  close 
approximation  to  the  economic  cause  that  is  stirring 
so  deeply  the  workers  of  Europe,  you  have  in  Ire- 


land, on  the  other  hand,   an   almost  unpnralle 
alliance  with  the  popular  movement  of  the  intell 
tuals.    Men  like  George  Russell  have  been  dra 
into  closer  and  closer  association  with  the  revo 
tionisls.    The  ])oets  and  dramatists  are  all  on 
side.    Hence  the  deplorable  absence  of  genius 
imagination    whicli    (diaracterises   Britisli  Lab 
finds  no  parallel  across  St.  George's  Channel.  ' 
Celtic  character  seeks  natural  expiession  in  s 
channels  as  are  provided  by  these  powerful  all 
and  there  is  a  kinship  between  the  common  pe 
and  the  men  of  lettei  s  which  is  almost  inconceiva 
here. 

Bui  still  stranger  and  more  significant  is 
identification  with  tiie  cause  of   Freedom  of 
Church.    That  body  occupies  a  place  in  the  a 
tions  and  loyalty  of  ^he  people  in  Ireland  to 
there  is  nothing  at  all  coniparable  in  this  conn 
Here,  Labour  and  Religion,  at  least  in  their  offi 
l  elations,  are  miles  .apart.    No  sort  of  alliance  se 
possible  between  them.    But  the  crowds  that 
outside  Irish  gaols,  where  patriots  are  incarcera 
spend  the  time  in  repeating  prayers  and  listenin 
the  injunctions  of  their  priests.    Masses  are 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  perish  in    the  natio 
struggle.    Bishops  issue  pronouncements  conde 
ing  the  oppressor,  and,  in  a  hundred  different  w 
the  struggle  assumes  more  and  more  the  chara 
of  a  deeply  religious  moveiiient. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  hero  the  elemen 
a  syntliesiii  which  may  shake  the  world.    Like  s 
chemical  combination  which  results  in  an  altoge 
new  i)roduct,  there  may  result,  in  the  soul  of 
land,  a  fusion  that  will  create  a  movement  harmo 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  national  liberation 
world  redemption,  religion  and  labour  and  art, 
biiug  into  line  priest,  and  poet,  and  revolutio 

The  desperadoes  of  the  Coalition  are  perfor 
a  service  of  which  they  little  dream.  The  pres 
ftf  their  tyranny  is  driving  these  elements  into  cl 
and  ( lo.eer  conjunction.  The  resulting  product 
be  of  an  explosive  character,  and  the  explosio 
may  well  be,  will  blow  our  corrupt  civilisation 
tlie  air. 

Therefore,  AVatch  Ireland! 


LETTER  TO   MRS.  MACSWINEY. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Lord  May 
Cork's  death,  the  "Crusader"  Group  sent  to 
MacSwiney  a  letter  expressive  of  their  deep  s 
pathy  with  her  in  Rer  personal  loss, 
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Church  versus  Empire. 


The  quarrel  between  Cliurch  and  Empire  in  an 
old  one.  It  occvipied  the  energies  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastics  and  statesmen  ot  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
since  the  sixteenth  ceiiturv  the  quarrel  has  subsided. 
The  Church  lias  become  all  too  subservient  to  the 
State;  where  not  actively  supporting  Jiational 
quarrels  and  Jiarty  programmes,  it  has  declared  itself 
neutral;  the  realm  ot  political  and  social  ethics  ha« 
been  jilaced  "out  ot  bounds." 

During  the  war  the  Christian  conscience  came  into 
conflict  with  the  militarism  of  the  State,  tliou- 
sand.s  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  took  the 
Chri.stian  point  of  view,  preferring  to  suffer  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Conscription  Acts  rather 
than  violate  their  sense  of  right.  Biit  they  acted  as 
individuals.  No  single  Church  as  such  definitely 
opposed  the  State.  On  the  Contrary,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  only  too 
willingly  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the 
militarists. 

From  time  to  time,  it  is  tnie,  futile  protests 
against  some  comparatively  insignificant  evil  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Free  Churches  or  individual  de- 
nomi:iations.  The  use  of  public  parks  for  games  on 
Sundays  has  roused  resentment,  but  there  was  no 
protest  against  the  great  game  of  war  being  carried 
on  during  the  hours  dedicated  by  custom  to  the 
worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Leaders  of  Non- 
conformity found  time  to  organise  opposition  to 
pugilistic  encounters,  but  did  not  cease  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  knock-out-blow. 

Now,  however,  the  oldest  Church  in  Christendom, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  represented  in  one  part  of 
these  realms,  has  definitely  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  the  Empire,  not  on  some  minor  issue,  but  on 
a  question  of  supreme  Imperial  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Freeman's  Journal"  of  Wednesday, 
October  20,  the  Archbi.shops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
at  a  meeting  in  Maynooth  College,  presided  over  by 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue,  adopted  a  vigorous 
pronouncement  directed  against  the  Government's 
policy  of  repression  and  provocation  in  dealijig  with 
the  Sinn  Fein  movement. 

The  Church,  in  this  case,  is  not  the  aggressor. 
The  forces  of  the  Crown  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  taken  upon  themselves  to  dictate  terms  to 
representatives  of  the  Church  and  to  interfere  with 
their  ministrations. 

As  an  instance  of  the  length  to  which  this  has 
been  carried,  we  (|Uote  from  the  "Daily  Herald," 
whose  correspondent  in  Cork  recently  reported  as 
follows  :  — 

An  extraordinary  scene  occurred  to-day  in  SS.  Peter's  and 
Paid'.s  f'hnrch,  where  a  requiem  Mass  for  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
the  dead  hunger  .striker,  was  celebrated  before  an  immense 
conijref^ation. 

An  f'annn  O'Leary  was  pronouncini^  the  absolution  over  the 
coffin,  an  .Army  officer  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  four  soldiers  carrying  their  rifles,  marched — oiu' 
might  say  rushed — into  the  church  and  presented  the  canon 
with  a  document  limiting  the  number  of  persons  attending  the 
funeral  to  a  hundred. 


The  Pronouncement  in  question  is  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment.   It  sums  up  the  situation  in  these  words:  — 

On  a  scale  truly  appalling  have  to  be  reckoned  countless 
iiulist  I'iniiiiate  l  aids  and  arrt-sls  in  the  darkness  of  night,  pro 
Icuiged  imprisonments  without  trial,  savage  sentences  from 
tiibunals  that  conunand  and  deserve  no  confidence,  the  burn- 
ing of  houses,  town  halls,  factories,  ciearneries  and  crops,  the 
destruction  of  indn.stries  to  pave  the  way  for  want  and  famine, 
by  men  maddened  with  plundered  drink  and  bent  on  loot,  the 
flogging  and  mas.sac.Je  of  civiliaiis,  all  perpeti'ated  by  the  forces 
of  tlie  Crown,  who  have  established  a  reign  of  frightfulnes.s 
which,  fur  murdei'iiig  the  innocent  and  destroying  their  pro- 
perty, has  a  parallel  only  in  the  horrois  of  Turkish  atrocities, 
or  in  the  outrages  of  the  Red  Army  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 

The  argument  concerning  the  coercion  of  Ulster 
is  dealt  with  in  a  crushing  manner:  — 

Tlifi  plausible  sentiment  of  not  coercing  Ulster  is  founded 
(III  i-dlse  pretence,  but  on  false  pretence  with  a  purpose.  Any- 
one of  ordinary  judgm^ent  can  see  how  undesirable  it  is  to  coerce 
a  minority  if  in  reason  the  process  can  at  all  be  avoided.  But 
to  give  a  guarantee  to  a  minority  in  advance  against  all  coer- 
cion is  to  put  a  premium  on  iimeasonableness  and  make  a 
settlement  impossible.  Had  such  a  pledge  been  given  and 
made  good  to  tlie  minorities  in  Canada,  which  clung  to  Down- 
ing Street  and  resisted  the  concession  of  responsible  govern- 
ment at  home,  that  blessing  would  never  have  matured  and 
created  the  great  Dominion  of  our  time. 

It  is  not  hatred  of  coercion  that  operates  in  Ireland  but 
partiality  for  the  North-East.  "Ulster"  must  not  suffer  the 
contamination  of  a  Dublin  Parliament.  But  all  Ireland  must 
be  coerced  for  the  sake  of  the  North-East,  and  especially 
Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  must  be  put  under  a  Belfast  Parliament 
against  their  will.  That  is  the  outcome  of  the  very  acme  of 
cruel  false  pretence,  and  if  it  be  press,ed,  we  warn  the  British 
Government  of  the  danger  of  bitter  and  prolonged  civil  strife, 
with  far  greater  reason  for  it  than  for  the  hostility  to  a  single 
Parliament  which,  at  the  bidding  of  intolerance,  the  Govern- 
ment endorses  in  advance. 

But  by  far  the  most  notable  passage  in  this 
episcopal  pronouncement  is  that  in  which  the  per- 
secuted people  are  bidden  trust  to  the  protection  of 
God  rather  than  to  the  method  of  reprisals  advocated 
by  Imperial  politicians.  It  follows  so  clearly  the 
lines  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Dependence  that  it 
might  well  serve  as  a  concrete  illustration  ot  the 
spirit  and  method  therein  set  forth.  The  Irish 
Hierarchy  expresses  itself  thus:  — 

It  is  for  a  nation  of  martyrs  to  cultivate  constant  self-re- 
■    straint.    Our  people  were  a  great  Christian  nation  when  pagan 
chaos  reigned  across  the  Channel.    They'  will  remain,  please 
God,  a  great  Christian  nation  when  the  new  paganism,  that 
now  prevails  there,  has  run  its  evil  course. 

Our  relations  with  England  has  been  always  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune for  us.  But  in  the  end  the  constancy  of  Faith  is 
sure  to  prevail.  It  will  hasten  the  day  of  fre,edom  and  peace 
if  we  resolutely  "walk  a-s  the  Children  of  the  Light;  for  the 
fruit  of  Tlie  Light  is  in  All  Justice  and  Godline.ss  and  Truth." 

Accordingly,  "see  that  none  renders  evil  for  evil  to  any 
man,  but  ever  follow  that  which  is  good  towards  each  other 
and  towards  all  men."  God  is  our  help,  as  He  has  been 
through  all  the  centuries  nf  trial,  the  hope  of  our  fathers. 
With  His  blessing  upon  us  we  need  f,ear  no  foe.  With  His 
light  to  giiide  us  we  iieed  dread  no  future. 

Whatever  theological  differences  may  exist  be- 
tween "Crusader"  readers  and  the  signatories  of 
that  statement,  none  will  deny  that  we  have  here 
a  Christian  document  of  the  highest  value. 

Would  that  onr  own  Churches  expressed  them- 
selves as  clearly  and  with  the  same  restraint  and 
wisdom  ! 
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Factory  Smoke:  a  Reflection. 


By  WIJ.FJJED  WELLOCK. 


I  was  stniugely  depressed  ns  llie  iniiii  sped  on; 
my  heart  was  like  lead.  What  was  the  reason:'  An 
hour  ago,  had  I  not  been  buoyant  and  full  of  hope!^ 
A  moment's  thought  revealed  the  reason,  the  cause 
of  the  heaviness  which,  foj'  the  time  being,  seemed 
almost  like  despair.  Still  listlessly  looking  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  I  asked  myself:  *'Wliy  should 
■  sucli  scenes  depress  mei^  Are  they  not  the  signs 
of  England's  prosperity  and  greatness?  Surely  my 
mind  has  not  l)ecome  warped?"  Bui  ihe  depression 
remaineil. 

When  these  thoughts  occurred  I  was  travelling 
south  and  approaeliing  an  industrial  town  on  the 
North-West  Coast  of  England.  On  my  left,  in  tlie 
distance,  was  an  aptly-named  town  from  whose  con- 
course of  gaunt  chimneys  thick  streams  of  blacdv. 
white,  and  yellow  smoke  were  issuing,  which  were 
being  swept  by  a  powerful  breeze  at  riglit  angles 
across  Ihe  sea.  I  sat  and  pondered.  And  the  people 
in  yonder  town,  how  do  they  live?  Are  they  free 
and  happy;  have  they  comfortable  homes;  are 
beauty  and  art  tlieir  handmaidens?  1  knew  the 
answer.  Below  those  defiant  chimneys  1  saw  a 
black  patch  which  spoilt  the  landscape,  looked  like 
a  scab  upon  the  ver(hint  earth.  That  scab  is  civilisa- 
tion, I  reflected !    .     .  . 

After  a.  little  while  my  eyes  turned  wearily  to- 
wards the  opposite  window,  lo  the  grey,  calm  sea 
which  moaned  sadly.  After  a  few  minutes  that  sea 
became  splashed  with  the  rosy  red  of  the  setting 
sun,  whose  glory  enlivened  the  lieavens. 

It  was  a  wonderful  siglit,  and  as  1  gazed  my 
heaviness  appreciably  diminshed.  But  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  upon  our  civilisation  that  we  sliouhl  tixrn 
to  Nature  for  solace  from  its  oppressions  and  in- 
iquities. Must  it  be  evei-  thus?  I  a-^ked.  Does  not 
art  inierpret  Nature,  inspire  as  Nature  cannot  in- 
spire? Then  why  cannot  tlie  vision  which  inspires 
art  also  inspire  practice,  commerce  and  industry? 

My  heart  grew  lighter  as  I  gazed  on  tJliat  glory, 
and  then,  as  1  saw  those  horizontal  streams  of  smoke 
stretching  out  towards  the  effulgent.  Western 
horizon,  I  suddenly  felt  that  theic  was  a  sort  of 
glory  in  them,  too.'  Eve  T  knew  it,  I  was  possessed 
by  a  vision.  In  a  trice  tliose  trails  of  smoke  were 
transformed  into  dust-douds  from  the  hammer- 
strokes  of  laughing,  revelling  gods,  expressed  the 
riotous  harmony  of  the  beauty-burdened  souls  of 
God-like  men.    It  was  a  vision  of  a  world  set  free. 

Across  the  broad  ]dain,  in  the  stretching  valleys 
and  up  the  far  hill  slopes,  nestled  in  trees  by  tiny 
streams  stood  the  countless  dwellings  of  a  valiant 
race  of  men.  The  styles  of  those  dwellings  and  the 
manner  of  their  apiS'roaclies  baffled  my  timid  ijuagi- 
nation,  while  the  colour  and  gaiety  of  the  general 
surroundings  shocked  my  chastened  tastes.  Every- 
where I  observed  men  and  wom^  walking  about 
with  an  unfamiliar  gait,  as  thoiigh  their  bodies 
were  provided  with  elastic.  Their  dresses  were 
simple  but  arrestingly  elegant.  But  the  look  upon 
iheir  faces,  so  manly  and  yet  so  gentle,  and  lacking 


all  trace  of  seiTility,  of  fear,  and  of  brute  a-ssertive- 
•iiess !    1  was  almost  afraiil  to  apinoach  such  men. 
I'urpose,  intelligence  and  delight  weje  expi-essed 
upon  all  brows. 

As  I  loamed  about  I  obsei  ved  people  assembling 
in  various  open  i)laces,  where  they  sal,  for  the  most 
part,  upon '  j'ugs  on  the  green  sward.  They  were 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  iiulustiy,  many  of  wliicii 
were  quite  unfamiliar  to  me.  A  few  read  and  dis- 
cussed. All  the  while,  on  the  raised  sward,  children 
danced  in  appropriate  costume.  They  did  not  appear 
to  follow  any  i)rogramme  oth^r  than  their  own 
desires. 

Among  none  of  these  people  did  1  notice  any  trace 
of  snobbery,  for  none  were  rich  and  all  posses.sed 
the  amplest  means  of  self-expression.  All  the  men 
in  tlie  distiict  went  down  into  the  industrial  area 
for  two  hours  daily  to  work  in  mine,  shop;  and 
furnace,  being  free  to  spend  the  reinaiuder  of  the 
day  at  occupations  which  attracted  them. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  open-air  theatre  I  passed 
under  an  extended  archway  of  roses.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded I  heard  a  child's  voice:  "Come  and  dance! 
Come  and  dance!"  Whereupon  two  little  mites 
skipped  across  the  path,  like  rabbits,. and  vanished 
'out  of  sight. 

A  moment  later  my  brain  was  pierced  by  a  shrill 
scream,  and  soon  after  we  .steamed  into  the  cold, 
bleak  station  of  — — .  I  had  nearly  an  hour  to 
wait,  and  went  into  the  toAvn  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  narrow  streets,  covered  with  grime,  flanked 
with  low,  sombre-looking  dwellings,  and  thronged 
with  a  forlorn  iJrocession  of  strikers  and  unem- 
jdoyed,  brought  me  back  to  leality.  I  found  a  small 
cafe  and  entered.  As  I  sipped  my  coffee,  two  well- 
dressed,  well-fed  men  discussed  the  .strike  at  the 
adjoining  talde.  "It's  got  io  be  done,"  said  one 
of  them,  "and  the  sooner  the  better.  We've  dallied 
Imig  enough.  We  must  fetch  out  the  military  ami 
shoot  'em  !  If  they  assemble,  .shoot  into  'em,  rigiit 
into  'em !  It's  the  only  way.  Give  way  now  and 
you  hand  over  the  country  to  anarchy.  Mining's 
not  a  Itad  jcd).  A  miner's  piotected  from  rain  and 
snow,  and  works  where  it's  nice  and  wai'm  and 
comfoj table.  The  miners  have  money  for  drink, 
and  not  six  months  ago  I  knew  of  a  miner  who 
bought  a  piano !    .    .  ." 

About  an  hour  later  I  reached  my  destination  and 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  my  boat,  a  miner. 
He  is  a  teetotaller,  and  does  not  possess  a  piano. 
In  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  sat  with  his  wife  at  a  little 
table  folding  and  addies.sing  copies  of  his  Urban 
Council  Election  Address. 

I  related  my  vision  and  my  cafe  experience.  My 
host's  eyes  grew  dim  ;  he  .shook  his  head  and  said  : 
"W^e've  a  long  way  to  go.  But,  comrade,"  he  con- 
tinued, "our  people  are  seeing  the  vision,  and  a 
vision  is  like  an  aeroplane,  it  carries  us  along  quickly 
and,  what  is  more,  up^^•ards.  Then  forward, 
brother!" — and  he  brandished  a  handful  of  Election 
Addresses  high  in  the  air, 
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Bookiand.  The 

^In  his  introductiou  to  tiie  Swai iLiuiove  Inter- 
national llandhooks,  of  wliicli  he  is  Editor,  Mr.  (j. 
Lowes  Uickinsou  .says:  "Their  avowed  ()l).ject  is 
nol  merely  to  record  fads,  but  fo  present  llieni  in 
a  certain  light,  and  witli  a  certain  object.  That 
liglit  is  Internationalism,  and  that  object  the  peace 
of  the  world."' 

The  Handbooks,  which  are  i)ublished  by  the 
Swarthmore  Press  at.half-a-crown  each,  will  perform 
a  much-needed  service  it  they  can  fulfil  the  pub- 
lishers' object  of  producing'  books  at  a  price  that 

ill  not  be  prohibitive  to  people  of  small  incomes. 
1  vir,  as  the  Foreword  to  the  series  says,  "the  world 
cannot  be  saved  by  governments  and  governiugi, 
cla-s.ses.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  the  creation, 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  of  such  a  public 
opinion  as  cannot  be  duped  by  misrepresentation 
nor  misled  by  passion."' 

The  volumes  at  present  published  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  series.  The  Editor  writes 
on  "The  Causes  of  International  War,"  G.  P. 
Gooch's  volume  is  entitled  "Nationalism."  The 
problem  of  "Unifying  the  Vrorld"  is  dealt  with  by 
(4.  N.  C'lt'rk.  L.  S.  Woolf  has  tackled  the  subjecf 
oi  "Economic  Imperialism." 

The  Roots  of  Imperialism. 

It  woulil  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
'  this  last  contribution  to  the  Swarthmore  Handbooks. 
Is  not  merely  that  it  is  written  with    the  wide 
iwledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  author. 
Ihe  fact  that  gives  it  special  value  is  that  it  does 
really  get  to  the  roots  of   the    disease   known  as 
.  Imperialism.    It  is,  according  to  Mr.  AVoolf ,  neither 
+lir'  love  of  adventure  nor  national  pride  which  leads 
the  building  up  of  Em])iie,  though  these  motives 
n  ive  their  place.    The  driving  force  of  Imperialism 
i>  economic. 

"The  impulse  to  fhe  acquisition  of  these  empires  oanie  from 
financiers  and  traders;  the  actual  acqui.sition  was  lar^iely 
the  work  of  agents  and  officers  of  joint  st(X'k  companies;  and 
the  pow«r  of  tiie  Eiu'opean  State  was  directly  or  indirectly 
placed  at  the  service  frf  these  companies  and  financiers  because 
Enrojjeans  had  come  to  believe  that  the  power  of  the  European 
State  .should  be  used  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  to  promote  the 
economic  interie.sts  of  its  European  subjects." 

Eurther  on  Mr.  "VVoolf  repeats  this  assertion  as  to 
the  economic  basis  of  Imperialism. 

"Economic  Imperialism,"  he  says, — 

"is  only  the  logical  application  of  capitalism  and  its  principles 
to  internationalism.  Europeans  hav£^  as  we  have  seen,  ap- 
proached Africa  and  Asia  from  the  point  -of  view  :  '  What 
profit,  what  economic  advantage  can  we  get  out  of  these  two 
continents?  '  The  answer  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  capitalism;  just  as  the  holder  of 
capital  in  Europe  has  been  enabled  to  exploit  the  worker  and 
con.siimer  ecrjnoniically  for  iiis  own  profit,  so  the  while  man, 
armed  with  the  j)ower  of  the  modern  State,  and  the  weapons 
of  modern  war^  and  tli«  technical  knowledge  and  machinery 
of  TfKidern  indu.stry  and  modern  finance,  can  reduce  to  snb- 
iection,  and  then  exploit  economically  for  his  own  profit,  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  less  developed  Asiastic  and  African. 
Hence,  just   as  in   national   society  in  Europe   there  have 


International  Mind- 

appeared  in  the  last  ceiitury  clearly  (lefined  classes,  capitalists 
and  workers,  exploiters  and  exploited,  so  too  in  inter- 
national society  there  have  appeared  dearly  defined  classes  of 
the  inipeiiaiiot  Powers  of  the  West  and  the  subject  races  of 
.\frica  and  the  East,  the  one  ruling  and  exploiting,  the  rither 
riilicd  and  exploited."  ■ 

A  StarUing  Question. 

Considering  these  facts,  a  startling  question  sitg- 
gests  itself.  The  foundations  of  the  Britisli 
Empire,  it  is  clear,  are  economic.  Sentiment  may 
l)lay  some  part,  pride  may  be  another  factor,  but 
the^  real  cement  .that  binds  together  this  unwieldy 
mass  of  territorial  possessions  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  that  builds  up  and  extends  Big  Bu.siness; 

But  the  reign  of  Capitalism  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  cannot  produce  the  goods  for  the  feeding  and 
clolhing  of  the  worhl.  When,  then,  this  motive 
of  lu-ofiteering  is  no  longer  operative,  when  ex- 
ploitation of  "inferior"  races  is  discredited  as  a 
national  policy,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
British  Empire?  When  ..the  cement  crumbles, 
what  will  happen  to  the  btiilding?  The  answer  is 
already  becoming  evident.  In  Ireland,  in  India, 
and  throughout  the  world,  the  subject  races  are  in 
revolt.  The  downfall  of  Capitalism  will  mean  the 
end  of  Imperialism.  Like  those  great  Empires 
which  preceded  it,  the  British  Empire  will  cease  to 
be.  Having  played  its  part  and  exhausted  its  his- 
toric mission,  it  will  go  the  way  of  Assyria,  and 
J5abylon,  and  Rome. 

Nor  is  there  cause  for  mourning  in  this.  The 
ground  will  be  cleared  for  the  Empire  of  the  Son 
of  Man. 

The  League  of  Nations. 

But  it  is  not  only  Imperialism  that  will  perish. 
The  League  of  Nations  has  little  chance  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  heritage  of  the  Great  Powers.  "The 
States  whicli  are  members  of  ihe  League,"  savs 
i\[r.  Woolf,— 

"are  capitalist  States,  organised  on  a  basis  of  capitalistic  im- 
perialism ;  tlie  statesmen  wlio  signed  the  Covenant  are 
capitalist  imperialists;  tlie  peoples  in  who.s«  name  they  signed 
accept  tlio  beliefs  and  desires  of  capitalism  a.«  the  principles  of 
their  private  lives  and  of  their  public  policies.  So  long  as 
West«rn  States  are  organised  on  these  principles  and  men 
accept  these  beliefs  and  desires  of  capitalism  and  imperialism, 
they  will  not.  in  fact,  regard  the  land  and  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  as  a  'sacred  trust  of  civili^iation,'  but  as  a  field 
for  grabbing  a  profit  from  the  oil  of  Afosul  or  for  obtaining 
cheap  land  and  cheaper  labour." 

The  closing  pages  are  concerned  with  construc- 
tive proi)osals  of  a  suggestive  character. 

The  volume  under  review  is  the  only  one  of  the 
series  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine  with  any 
thoroughness,  but  if  the  other  Handbooks  are  of 
the  same  educational  and  propagandist  value,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  series  of  books, 
at  a  popular  price,  on  the  questions  dealt  with, 
better  suited  as  text-books  to  guide  the  thought  of 
Adult  Schools,  Study  Circles,  and  similar  bodies. 
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Revolution  in  the  Building  Industry 

MALCOLM  SPARKES  ON  "DILUTION." 


i 


If  the  "Biiildiiij.  Trades'  Parliament"  is  to  he  tlie  "mother" 
of  Industrial  Parliaments,  then  Malcolm  Spark«s  may  be  said 
to  bo  the  "father  of  the  House."  for  it  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  its  creation.  1  found  the  '-fiUlier"  in  his  .office  in 
Oxford  Street,  not  a  white  beirded  old  man,  but  .young,  clean- 
shaven and  alert.  Formerly  a  master  builder,  he 'felt  the  need 
for  revolution  in  industry,  and  was  busy  with  his  new  scheme 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he  was  arrested  an  an 
absentee.  Governments  do  not  x-ountenance  short  cuts  to  the 
New  Jerusalem.  But  Malcolm  Sparkes  has  already  signed  the 
contract  to  build  '  He  is  secr<>tary  of  '-'I'lie  Guild  of  Builders 
(London)  Ltd.,"  and  they  are  making  a  start  wilh  tour  luindivd 
houses  at  VValthamstow. 

This  involves  paving  the  way  to  the  new  industrial  order. 
The  Guild  is  based  on  The  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Operatives  which  ha.s  60,000  men  in  the  London  section. 
It  is  a  bold  move  towards  democracy  m  industry,  for  the 
Guild  is  controlled  by  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  not  by 
the  people  who  put  up  the  money.  Space  forbids  to  show  how 
this  is  not  an  ill-digested  .sclieme  but  a  scientific  form  of  iii- 
dusti-ial  administration.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  "pull 
together"  idea.  Mi.  Sparkes  is  an  enthiiisiast  on  what  he 
describes  as  the  "team  spiiit"  in  industry.  He  says  that  in 
five  years'  time,  people  will  be  asking  why  we  did  not  do  it 
before.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Guild  System  is  the  way  out  of 
our  industrial  difficulties.  He  is  strongly  against  Government 
interference.  It  may  be  for  the  Government  to  say  how  many 
houses  are  required,  but  it  is  for  Guilds  to  build  tliem.  At  the 
present  time,  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  building  operatives  are 
employed  in  building  houses.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  labour  in  the  industry  to  carry  out  the  full  pro- 
gramme of  the  Goviei  nment ;  so  that  naturally  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  threat  of  fuiiher  "dilution"  by  the  drafting  in  of  more 
ex-.seivice  men,  is  viewed  with  alarm,  Mr.  Sparkes  says  this 
can  only  be  allayed  by  the  Government  giving  some  guarantee, 
say  to  the  effect  that  it  would  take  the  whole  output  of  the 
Building  Industry  for  five  years  or  .some  such  period. 

*  *  *  *  « 

In  Oxford  Street  the  sun  was  breaking  through  tli,e  mist.  'The 
roadway  was  up;  there  wa«5  the  pleasant  smell  of  tailed  blocks, 
and  the  .Milwaukee  Mixer  was  doing  its  best  U>  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  them.  May  it  not  be  that  near  by  there  is  one 
of  the  prophets  and  pioneers  who  are  making  a  straight  highway 
in  the  industrial  desert?  C.C. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearnier.  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costumes.  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Coat-s.  Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Ander- 
son, 21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels. 


TRANSPORT  (MOTOR)  .—Contracts  wanted.  Heavy  or  light 
loads.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly.  Distance  or  .lob. — M.A.J'. 
Transport  Co.  (Direct  Labour),  46a  Slock  Orchard  Cre.^cent. 
Caledonian  Road.  N.7.  'Phone  :  North  1988. 


PLANTS.— A  friend  offers  eight  5/-  lots  of  i)lants  for  .^alc. 
C!ood  value,  not  more  than  oiip-thivd  catalogue  prices.  \\  hole 
of  proce.eds  to  go  to  "Crusader"  Funds. — Apply  at  oiico  lo 
Mr.  W.  H.  McKellen,  Rocklynes.  Roniiley.  Cheshire. 


ACCOMMODATION  vcqniied;  2  large  or  3  moderate-sized 
unfurnished  rooms,  facilities  for  cooking  and  washing-up  re- 
quired in  the  rooms;  please  .state  rent  in  reply.— R.  Tinkle. 
3  Stanley  Road,  East  Finchley,  N.?, 


The  Declaration  of  Dependence, 

1776-1920. 

By  Rev  STANLEY  A.  MELLOR,  Ph.D. 


The  Editor  of  the  "4'rusader"  has  asked  me  to  contribute  a 
few  observations  regarding  the  new  appeal,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  new  crusade  and  the  greatest,  holiest  adventure  of  all, 
now  being  urged  upon  all  who  have  the  heart  and  mind  and  will 
to  hear. 

The  Declaration  (jf  Dependence  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed 
as  only  another  expression  oi  the  spirit  of  unrest,  deep  discon- 
tent, and  profound  desire,  which  is  widespread  over  the  earth 
to-day.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  expression  of  that  spirit,  it  arises  out 
of  the  stormy  and  passionate  heart  of  Life  at  this  historical 
moment,  who.se  throbbing  no  one  can  afforcl  to  neglect  or  despise, 
and  who.se  tin  ill  one  would  desire  to  have  repeated  in  every  in- 
dividual heart  in  all  the  workl.  But  the  Declaration  of  Depend- 
ence is  not  a  merely  simple,  instructive,  and  relatively  inarticu- 
late cry  out  of  the  deep  places.  It  is  much  more  than  that. 
Ill  the  first  place,  with  the  courage  of  far-sighted  vision  and 
faith,  it  definitely  connects  the  present  bewildering  and  chaotic 
tumult  of  existence  with  the  operative  will  of  God.  In  this 
surge  and  storm  through  which  Humanity  toils  and  suffers, 
the  ultimate  Divine  Will  is  at  work;  there  is  holy  meaning  and 
Ciod  engendered  possibility  in  all  this  critical  and  agoiiising  situa- 
tion. God  seeks  His  Kingdom  through  the  mighty  movements 
and  perplexities  of  change,  through  the  disintegration  and  col 
lapse  of  systems,  dynasties,  classes,  and  civilisations,  amidst  the 
blaze  of  revolutionary  fires.  And  this  perception  of  God.'s  Will 
at  work  is  at  once  an  assertion  of  faith  and  a  challenge  to  yet 
deeper  and  more  consuming  faith.  It  is  a  challenge,  ahso,  on  be 
half  of  that  necessary  co  operation  of  our  human  will  with  God's 
Will,  without  which  the  search  for  the  kingdom  cannot  be  con- 
summated nor  the  Divine  Life  fulfil  itself  on  earth.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  the  Declaration  of  Dependence  is  not 
vague  and  indefinite  as  to  its  understanding  of  what  the  W  ill  of 
God  in  the  present  time  truly  is.  .  .  . 

It  stands  for  a  full  and  complete  Christian  Social  Revolution. 
On  that  issue  men  must  take  sides.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
and  no  half  measures.  It  is  not  reform  of  existing  society  that 
we  seek  as  God's  will,  but  total  change.  The  Kingdom  of  iUxi 
is  a  new  creation,  involving  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the 
old  order.  .\s  we  proceed,  if  we  do  proceed,  in  our  crusade 
this  central  fact  will  become  ever  clearer.  We  shall  more  and 
more  fully  define  it  in  its  details  for  social  organisation  and  in 
its*iminediate  demands  upon  ourselves.  . 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  main  pointsT  For  myself,  I  regard 
the  Declaration  of  Dejiendence  as  only  a  first  step,  a  significant 
gesture.  We  must  go  further,  much  furtRer.  But  first  we  need 
to  discover  our  friends.  And  in  that  respect  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  go  primarily  to  the  Chri.stian  Churches,  to  all 
who  profess  and  call  them.selves  Christians.  The  very  centre 
(.f  our  activity,  both  for  our  understanding  and  for 
our  interpretation  of  God's  Will,  is  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  His 
Name  that  we  say  "God  wills  it"  :  it*  is  in  and  by  the  Light 
that  was  in  Him  that  we  dare  to  say  what  God's  will  is  :  it  is 
to  His  teaching.  His  spirit,  and  the  ethical  principles  He  laid 
down  and  incarnated  that  we  look  for  our  apprehension  o{  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  way  to  reach  it  :  it  is  by  His  \'ision  and 
His  spiritual  passion,  repeated  in  our.selves,  that  alone  we  can 
persuade  men  and  challenge  and  redeem  the  world.  First,  then, 
we  must  go  to  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  :  theirs  is  the  im- 
mediate responsibility  :  they  must  decide  for  or  against  their 
acknowledged  Lord,  for  or  against  God's  Will  revealed  in  Him. 
We  must  let  loose  upon  the  Christian  Churches  the  challeng- 
ing and  dividing  fire  of  social  revolution.  We  may  not  fiiid 
many  who  will  stand  with  us  in  service  and  suffering  •  but  we 
-hall  find  some.  .  .  .  Let  us  proceed  to  seek  a  greater  measure 
of  precision  and  definitenes,;  in  our  interpretation  of  God's  Will, 
asking  what  in  detail  it  means  for  social  life  and  organisation  and 
what  in  detail  it  demands  of  us  individually  and  at  once.  Pro- 
ceeding by  this  method,  and  all  the  time  fearlessly  proclaiming 
our  gospel,  we  .shall  consolidate  our  existence  as'  a  committed 
group  of  Chri.stian  people,  we  shall  illuminate  our  philosophy  and 
jiiiint  of  view,  and  we  shall  discover  ways  of  action  dictated  to 
us  by  God  Himself  in  the  direction  of  our  controlling  desire  and 
final  aim.  " 


Fluby,  October  29th,  1920.  THE  CRUSADER. 

THE  FOOL.  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since  the  wise  men  have  not  spoken, 
I  speak  that  am  unly  a.  fool; 
A  fool  that  has  loved  his  folly. 

Yea,  moie  than  the  wise  men  thciv  hooks,  or  their 
counting-  houses,  or  their  quiet  homes, 

Or  their  fame  in  men's  nioutlis: 

A  fool  that  in  all  his  days  hath  done  never  a  prudent 
thing-, 

Never  hath  counted  the  cost,  nor  recked  if  auother 
reaped 

The  fruit  of  his  mig-hty  sowing,  content  to  scatter 
the  seed  : 

A.  fool  that  is  unrepeiitant  and  that  soon  at  the  end 
of  all 

Shall  laugh  in  his  lonely  heart  as  tlte  ripe  ears  fall 

to  the  reaping  hooks, 
Though  he  go  hungry. 

[  have  squandered  the  .splendid  years  that  the  Lord 

God  gave  to  my  youth 
[u  attempting  impossible  things,   deeming  them 

alone  worth  the  toil. 
Was  it  folly  or  grace?    IN'ot  men  shall  judge  me, 

but  God. 

[  have  squandered  the  splendid  years  : 

[x)rd,  if  I  had  the  years,  I  would  squander,  them 

over  again, 
lye,  fling  them  from  me ! 

For  thus  I  have  heard  in  my  heart  that  a  man  shall 

scatter  not  hoard, 
Shall  do  the  deed  of  to-day,  nor  take  thought  of 

to-morrow's  teen, 
Shall. not  bargain  or  huckster  with  God ;  or  was  it  a 

jest  of  Christ's? 
ind  is  this  my  sin  before  men  to  have  taken  Him 

at  His  word? 
Che  lawyers  have  sat  in  council,  the  men  with  the 

keen  J  long  faces, 
Lnd  said,  "This  man  is  a  fool,"  and  others  have 

said,  "He  bla.sphemeth , " 
^nd  the  wise  have  pitied  the  fool  that  hath  stiiven 

to  give  a  life 
'n  the  world  of  time  and  s])ace  among  the  bulks 

of  actual  things, 
["o  a  dream  that  was  dreamed  in  tlie  heart  and  that 

only  the  heart  could  hold. 

),  wise  men,  riddle  me  tliis  :  what  if  the  dream 
come  true? 

Vhat  it  the  dream  come  true?  and  if  millions  un- 

boni  shall  dwell 
n  the  house  that  I  shaped  in  my  heart,  the  noble 

house  of  my  thought? 
iOrd,  I  liave  staked  my  soul,  1  have  staked  the  lives 

of  my  kin 

)u  the  trutli  of  Thy  dreadful  word.    ]3u  not  re- 
member^ my  failures, 
ivit  remember  this  my  faith. 

Lnd  so  I  speak  : 

Tea,  ere  my  hot  youth  pass.    I  speak  to  my  people 
and  say : 


IRELAND. 

Dear  Friend,  I  Aumld  like  to  support  wry  li<;urtily  tho  three 
suggestions  made  by  T.C.K.  in  his  letter  on  "Irehmtl  and  Labour" 
in  the  issue  of  October  8,  and  I  want  to  urge  ycjin-  readei.s  to 
make  every  possible  leffort  to  bold  nieeting«  on  Ireland,  and  to 
get  these  or  similar  resolutions'  i)assed. 

It  is,  apparently,  Lal)our  only  that  <an  nioxc  Parliament,  and 
Laboui  cainiol  act  witiiout  an  assured  backing  by  the  public. 
Jt  is  for  us,  then,  to  l  ouse  public  (jpinion. 

I,  too,  have  just  returiiicd  from  Irehmd  (on  the  W.I.L.  Alis- 
f<io)i),  and  feel  convinced  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  British  public 
knew  the  hoirors  of  life  in  Ireland,  for  which  they  by  their  in 
action  are  largely  responsible,  they  would  not  {wrniit  such  things 
to  be  done  in  their  name  for  another  day. 

Does  Labour  know,  for  example,  that  even  ordinaiy  T.IJ. 
jueetings  are  illiCgal,  not  more  than  three  persons  at  once  l>eing 
allowed  to  meet  together?  'J'hat  railwaymen  have  their  badges 
torn  from  them,  while  they  are  put  up  against  a  wall  and  threat- 
ened with  being  .shot  unless  they  promise  to  leave  the  Union? 
That  Connole,  of  Ennistimon,  who  w.-is  shot  at  night  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  flames  of  his  burning  house,  had  nothing 
worse  against  him  than  that  he  was  local  secretary  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers  ? 

Do  thoughtful  men  know  what  it  means  when  creameries  are 
diestroyed,  barns  and  haystacks  burned  (whether  belonging  to 
Protestant  or  Catholic),  when  order  are  issued  to  Connaught  rail- 
way officials  to  "send  no  pigs  to  Limerick,"  when  railways  are 
being  closed  down  in  one  district  after  another?  .  .  . 

You  may  have  little  sympathy  for  the  Irisli.  1  ask  you,  then, 
to  considier  the  effect  on  the  Black-and-Tans  themselves  of  such 
a  life — of  continual  drinking,  looting,,  and  destroying.  What 
are  you  laying  up  in  store  for  these  men  ?  and  for  the  boys  in 
khaki — some  of  them  16  or  17  years  of  age — being  trained  in  such 
surroundings,  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  takes  for  granted  that 
coiercion  and  cruelty  are  right  and  necessary  ?  .  .  . 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

FRANCES  MELLAND. 

12  Mount  Street,  iManchester. 


Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  a  revived  belief  in 
orthodox,  undiluted  Catholic  Christianity  as  the 
most  revolutionary  force  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  that  can  carry  a  revolution  through  without 
force  and  to  the  emancipation  of  all,  cannot  get  our 
message  believed  because  men  see  that  we  stand  on 
the  same  basis  as  they.  We  haA'e  to  preach  this 
Gospel  standing  on  the  bowed  backs  of  those  who 
toil.  They  will  believe  us  when  we  stand  on  the 
common  ground.  The  Gospel  is  the  stoiy  of  how 
God  became  man  in  order  to  save  man ;  it  cannot 
much  loug-er  be  preached  to  the  poor  save'  by  those 
who  for  His  sake  have  become  poor.  Maj'  God 
give  us  back  our  faith  and  give  us  strength  to  con- 
fcitruct  the  free  platfoim  from  which  it  caii  be 
declared.— W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D. 


THE  FOOL  Continued. 

Ye  shall  be  foolish  as  I ;  ye  shall  scatter,  not  save ; 
Yo  shall  venttire  your  all,  lest  ye  lose  what  is  more 
than  all ; 

Ye  shall  call  for  a  miracle,  taking  Christ  at  His 
word. 

And  for  this  I  will  answer,  0  people,  answer  here 

and  hereaftei-, 
0  people  that  I  have  loved,  shall  we  not  answer 

together? 

Patrick  Peakse. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Fiklay,  October  2!Jtli.  19 


The  Crusade. 


MR.  WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

yuii.,  Ocl.  31.  -- (Nt'lsiiii)   Alcirniiii^  :  SaU'iii  Cliiiii'li. 

K\cniii,n  :  l.L.P. 

;Moii.  Nuv.  1.-- (Nelson)   ^   Electiuii  Addicf-scs 

Tues.,  Nov.  2.— (NelMiii)    F.O.R.  iMeetinn 

Wed.,  Nov.  3.— (Leeds)    Crusader  .Meeliiig 


FROM   THEODORA   WILSON  WILSON. 

If  anyone  lias  any  doubt  at;  to  the  iiee<l  uf  our  Messat^e  and 
the  welcome  it  receives  in  the  minds  of  llie  thou;;litfiil,  I  wish 
he  or  she  would  take  the  tour  I  have  had  fliis  week. 

At  New  (,'unniock  J  found  my.self  in  a  mining  village,  staying 
in  a  ininicr'.s  cottayp.  My  iiost  and  hostess  welcomed  mo  hcailily, 
a  little  daughter  of  seven  enterluined  me  to  tunes  on  the  violin. 
At  night  we  had  a  fair-sized  meeting,  and  at  i^upper  and  after- 
wards comrades  came  in  and  we  liad  a  long  talk  over  the  fire 
on  coal  mines,  religion,  the  social  older,  and  llie  rest  of  it. 

At  Dumfries  again  th,e  shadow  of  the  strike  was  over  us. 
Arriving  at  noon  we  talked  all  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening 
the  meeting  was  very  keen  and  discussion  went  on  until  ten 
o'clock.  Thei)  had  more  discussion  over  supper  and  round 
the  fire. 

Proceeding  to  NewciUitle  I  addressed  a  small  women  s  adtdt 
school,  and  on  Friday  went  to  South  Shields  where  there  was  a 
very  attentive  audieiice;  it  was  a  pity  that  1  had  to  leave  before 
the  dibcu4<siun. 

.On  Friday  1  visited  Sacriston,  a  mining  village,  and  we 
had  a  thoroughly  good  meeting,  and  from  there  I  found  my  way 
to  Wheatley  Hill,  a  mining  village^,  where  we  had  also  a  good 
meeting.  What  strikes  me  is  the  grand  spirit  I  find  in  the  few 
who  are  keeping  up  ide^ils,  and  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  and  if  I  help  any,  all  1  can  say  is  that  they  help 
me  amazingly.  We  are  getting  somewhere,  of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced. As  for  the  coal  strike,  well  the  miners  have  a  clear 
case,  and  personally,  when  I  hear  of  men  hating  to  walk  a  mile 
and 'a  half  to  their  work  in  a  space  equal  to  walking  under  an 
ordinary  table ;  of  a  man  on  his  side  skinned  down  both  shoulders 
and  back  as  he  gets  the  coal;  well,  I  don't  grudge  them  the 
money,  but  it  is  iw  increasing  wages  that  is  the  solution,  that 
is  clear  to  us  all. 

"Overworked  Jew"  in  Miss  Wilson's  account  last  week  should 
have  been'  "overworked  few." 


THE  CAUSE    IN  CUMBERLAND. 

In  every  case  our  meetings  in  Cumberland  have  been  organised 
by  a  small  group  of  determined  people,  whose  efforts  were  re- 
warded bv  a  magnificent  response.  Never  liave  I  witnessed  such 
large  audiences  for  such  comparatively  smal  Iplaces,  and  rarely 
better  listeners.  Owing  to  the  strike,  and  unemployment, 
sever  al  of  our  meetings"  have  been  held  in  the  afternoon,  and 
as  the  weather  was  rather  good,  and  the  meetings  took  place  lu 
th,e  open-air.  we  got  great  crowds.  At  Workington,  Whitehaven 
and  Egremont  the  number  ai^proached  the  record,  and  m  two 
cases,  the  strike  notwithstanding,  a  large  collection  was  taken. 

At' all  the  open-air  meetings  the  people  showed  no  disposition 
to  leave,  even  after  listening  to  an  address  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion, and  asked  iw  the  meeting  to  be  continued.  Naturally 
such  enthusiasm  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  workers, 
and  they  are  more  determin,9d  than  ever  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  remarks  one  overhears,  or  hears  second-hand,  after  a 
meeting  are  verv  illuminating.  "Well,  Bill.  I  never  knew  'at 
I  were  a  communist  afore."  "You're  fovred  to  believe  it  be- 
cause it's  so  simple."  "What  beats  me  I  never  saw  it  that  way 
before."  And  everv  meeting  confirmed  my  oft-repeated  con- 
tention that  working'  people  are  ever  responsive  to  the  spiritual 
and  ideal.  At  one  place  our  meeting  was  augmented  -through 
the  efforts  of  a  policeman  who  had  spent  five  minutes  with  us 
at  the  commencement.  But  I  could  tell  better  stories  about  the 
conduct  of  policemen  were  it  wise  to  do  so.  During  my  address 
at  W^orkington  a  man  tried  to  stir  up  the  meeting  against  me 
by  a  short,  fierv  outburst,  but  finding  that  the  audience  was 
against  him  he  bid  a  hasty  retreat.  Of  all  the  places  I  visited 
I  found  Penrith  to  be  the  most  reactionary.  We  had  a  fine 
gathering  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  I  was  given  a  splendid 


hearing,  but  what  I  iiad  said  on  Ireland  and  Germany  was 
much  for  .soiiiic  of  the  audience.  One  lady  was  allowed  to  occ 
our  "})latform"  to  state  her  case.  All  this  was  to  the  good,  an 
helped  us  greatly  and  the'  general  feeling  was  that  our  meeting 
li.ul  been  abundantly  v.((rtli  while.  Workers  in  centres  <,f  re- 
action like  Peinith  need  some  sympathy  and,  where  po.ssilile,  a 
little  help.  Everywhere  1  was  iheerfully  and  hos))itnbly  re- 
ceived and  alliiough  the  work  was  often  hard  it  was  always 
joyous  and  inspiring.  In  addition  to  the  places  al)o\e  iiieii- 
lioned,  meetings  wei-e  held  at  Frizinglon  and  J5rouglitoii,  at 
which  places,  as  well  as  at  all'the  others  which  I  visited,  1  met 
some  rare  spirits.  At  all  the  meetings  we  sold  out  our 
"Crusaders." 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Mre.    J.    H.    Dearne,  352  Moat    Road.,  Warley,  Langlej, 
Rirnunghani. 
BRITON  FERRY— 

.Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesinond  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Fei 
Glam. 
DUDLEY— 

Air.  J.  Downing,  86  Paik  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley 

Mr.  S.  R.  Tillev,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

I\Ir.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgt 
GREENOCK— 

Mrs.  Blake,  18  Eldon  Street,  Greenock. 
HEREFORD— 

Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorse  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

Mr.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas,  Middlestown,  near  Wake- 
field. 
KETTERING— 

Mr.  .J.  ('.  Dempsev,  Rolhwell,  Kettering. 
LEICESTER- 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road.  Stratford,  E.  IS, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15. 
Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.  17. 
Mr.  C.  H.  ORley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.i 
NELSON— 

Mr.  R.  Bland.  203  Barkerhoiise  Rd..  Nelson,  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—  - 

Rev.  .T.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  Ni 
castle  on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths.  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Moi 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester,  Fore.st  Mount.  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Chvcoose,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

Air.   C.   Allcock,   Rose  Cottage,   Ashby  Rd.,   Old  Brui 
Scunthorpe,  Lines. 
SWINDON— 

Air.  F.  .T.  King.  181  Kingshill,  Swindon. 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  beefl~B5plained,  _ 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  irs  at  short  noti' 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and.  a*  oci 
sion  may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  -|hci:iI 
piirposes.    A'olunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  n-t  y<'f 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act  as  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


i-  i  iuiiv,  O.  toiler  29lli,  U)20. 
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HOBO  FORUM 

CO-OP.  HALL,  86  KOCKESTKH  Row,  ViCTOlUA,  S.W., 
FRIDAY,  OCT.  29th,  H  p.m. 

"The  CRUSADER" 
AND  ITS  POLICY 

STANLEY  B.  JAMES. 

(^ucstion.s  and  Discussion.  Admission  Free. 

CRUSADERS  RALLY ! 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

MR.S.  SHEIKH Y  SKKl'FiNCTU.N  is  <,uini.ii;  to  Lcndoi,  lui  a 
■liw  (it  niec'tiiii;.*  luidei  our  aiispioes  from  Friday,  D<!oenil)er 
'  -Sunday,  December  12.  .  We  should  ILko  lo  hear  at  once  from 
^ly  wlio  thin^  they  could  either  ask    Mrs.    Slveftington  to  a 
!oady-made"  meetinp;,  or  who  could  anaii^c  a  sj)ccial  meetini; 
1  t-r  in  their  k)cality. 

\"DAY  .^lEETINGS  AT  TSE  JlINERVA  CAFE.- The 
:.er  for  510NDAY,  NOV.  1,  al  6.30,  will  be  the  Rev. 
ILBERT  PORTEOUS,  B.A..  uho  is  resignini^  the  charge  of 
1  io  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  in  Islini^ton  in  order  to  become  one 
of  the  newly  constituted  "Servants  of  the  Fellowsliip. "  This  is 
a  tiny  body  of  people  who,  livin!<  on  a  small  and  unguaranteed 
i;:.  uine,  ai  e  •  fjoinj;  to  ■.different  p;\rts  of  thic  comiti'y  in  (jrder  to 
.-j  read,  publicly  and  privately,  those  ideas  for  which  the  Fellow- 
-hip  .'iland.s.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Portions  form  half  of  the  present 
membership.  Tea  may  be  obtained  at  the  cafe  any  time  befoie 
llie  meetings.  , 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALITY  WORK.-In  addition  to  more 
■general  needs  ad\ertifi:ed  in  another  part  of  the  "Crusafler," 
I'.iere  are  two  pieces  of  work  in  whicli  only  London  nlember.s 
and  friends  w.u  help.  We  are  in  urnent  ncjed  of  help  in  I'lerical 
\>ork.  liling,  etc.  This  can  le  done  at  any  time  durinjf  the  day. 
.r  in  tli2  evening  by  arrangement.  We  arc  also  wanting;  some- 
one w  ho  will  help  to  classify  the  clothes  "which  have  been  sent  in 
lor  tlie  children. 

OPEN  AIR  EMISSION.— There  is  no  longer  need  to  give  a 
full  li.st'  of  the  meetings.  Unless  it  ie  either  too  cold  or  too  wet 
ineetinys  will  be  held- renulai'lv  as  under: — Every  TT1ESDA  Y 
■■nd  FRIDAY  at  6.15  :  Maible  Arch.  Every  MONDAY  and 
FRID  \Y  at  7.45  :  Outsid*  the  G.E.R.  Station,  Leytonstone. 
Every  Sl^NDAY'  at  noon  :  Near  the  Green  ]\Ian,  Leytonstone. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  .W.C.I. 


CONTRIBUTiONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 

Margaret  Adam,  5s.  6d.  ;  Miss  R.  Conwav,  5s. ;  Rev.  F.  G. 
P'incham,  £1:  ,Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  10s.;  Mr.  G.  Mathers.  2s.  6d.  ; 
MisH  E.  Ratcliffe,  £1 ;  Mr.  G.  Scott,  10s.  :  Mr.  J.  D.  White, 
ei;  Rev.  J.  Wilcockson,  10s.;  Mr.  R.  Theodora  Wood.  10s. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

Not  for  Fools,  by  H.  Deimis  Bradley.  Grant  Richards.  10/6 
net. 

Satanism  and  the  World  Order,  by  C^ilbei-t  Murray,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.,  F.B.A.  George  Allen  and  Dnwin,  Ltd.,  cloth  2/6 
net.  paper  1/6  net. 

A  Policy  lor  the  Labour  Party,  by  .J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  New 
Era  Series.    Le-juard  Parsons,  4/6  net. 

The  Swarthmore  International  Handbooks.  Edited  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickenson.   Swarthmore  Press,  2/6  net  cash:— 

Unifying  tha  Woild,  by  G.  N.  Clark. 
L      Caiu'es  (  f  International  War,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
f     Nationalism,  by  G.  P.  Gooch.  , 
'       Economic  Imperialism  by  L.  S.  Woolf. 

The  Inner  Meaning  of  the  Four  Gospels.— Bv  Gilbert  T  Sadler 
.M.A.,  LL.B.    C.  W.  Diiniel,  Ltd.,  3/6  net. 

Report  of  the  British  Labour  Delegation  to  Russia,  1920. 
Literature  Department  of  Laboiu-  Party.  Cheao  Edition 
2/6.  -  L  , 


DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

Tl)e  Declaration  of  Dependence  can  now  be 
obtained  a.s  a  .separate  leaflet  from  the  "Crusader" 
Office.s,  23,  Bride  Lane,  E.G. 4,  price  4/6  per  100, 
post  free. 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 

WILL  BE 

AT  HOME 

Friday,  November  5tb,  5-30  to  7-30,  at 
The  MINERVA  CAFE,  144  High 
HoLBORN,  W.C.  (Entrance  at  rear  in 
Silver  Street),  and  hopes  io  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you. 


R.S.V.P.  to   "The  Crusader,"  23  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


Muat  Brotherhood  always  end  in  Tall,;, 
and  only  Hatred  in  Acts? 


It  sometimes  seems  so,  for 

THERE  ARE  500  "ENEMY"  CHILDREN 
FROM  THE  FAMINE  AREAS  OF  EUROPE 

still  in  the  Central  Camp  at  Sandwich, 
because 

NO  HOMES  HAVE  YET  BEEN  FOUND. 

Will  you  seek  to  rouse  local  interest  in  this 
matter  ? 

Will  you  take  a  child  into  your  own  home, 
either  free  or  at  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance ? 

Will  you  send  any  clothes  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  ? 

Will  you  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  child  in  some  other  home? 

-  l^or  further  particulars  write  to  :~The  Secretary, 
F.O.R.  Children's  HospiT.^Lrrv  Committee, 
17  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


HELP  TO  BUILD  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL, 
The  International  of  the  Child. 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on  this 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishopsgate, 
E.G.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondaj's,  Oct.  4tli  to  Nov. 
8th  inclusive.    Speaker  :  Nov.  1,  F.  W.  Pethick-Lawrence. 


lb 


THE  CRtJSADEtl. 


Friday,  October  29tli,  1920. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


More  Autocratic  than  the  Kaiser. 

Ii>  his  diary  l"r  Janiiiiry  27>,  1917,  Coluiiol  Hej)inKt')ii  \Muto  ;  — 
M'Kt'Diiu  tuki  Hie  llial  ht'  kiU'W  the  (.ii'i  iiiaii  I'eai  c  'rci  iii^. 
They  include  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  with  indemnification 
and  of  N.  France;  alsc;  a  Iciriturial  tialifffactimi  tu  Italy  in  tlii' 
'I  reiitino,  I  lie  iieiitralisaiioii  of  the  Dai  danelles  and  of  'J'l  iesU' 
and  anotliev  Adriatic  port.  M'K.  aKsunied  tliat  the  Germans 
would  retu\er  German  Ea.st  Africa  but  m>t  the  other  colonies." 
Upon  this  the  "Saturday  Review"  cummeuls  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  nut  clear  from  the  heavy  type  whether  the  indem 
nification  applied  to  N.  France,  as  well  as  lielsium.  If  it  did, 
which  is  probable,  what  did  we  ^ain  by  [jrOlonginK  the  war  (or 
another  twenty-two  months?  Notliing  more  than  was  oft',ere<l 
in  December,  1916. 

"Of  course,  these  terms  were  concealed  from  the  jniblic,  and 
all  attiempts  to  elicit  them  in  the  Press  were  crushed  out  by  the 
Censor.  The  Government  wpi'e  determined  tliat  the  war  should 
go  on,  and  therefore  suppressed  all  <liscussion.  The  Government 
may  have  been  riglit,  or  wroii^,  in  this  decision.  But  wliich 
e\er  they  were,  riglit  or  wrong,  this  is  not  oix;n,  but  secret 
diploma<'y.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
more  autocratic  in  his  methods  than  the  Tsar  or  the  Kaiser  ever 
dared  to  be." 

Church  Ornaments  from  Shell-cases. 

'J'hc  "Daily  tSk(>tch,"  of  October  20,  contained  the  photograph 
of  church  ornaments  made  from  shell  cases  by  the  chaplain  and 
wounded  men  at  a  casualty  clearing  station.  Among  the  "orna- 
ments" thus  manufactured  is  a  crucifix  fi.xed  into  a  shell  case  ! 
Why  nut  utilise  a  German  skull  as  a  fhalice? 

Distilleries. 

Charles  Lamb's  story  of  how  loast  pork  was  discovered  by 
the  burning  down  of  a  house  in  which  a  pig  had  found  shelter 
is  eclipsed  by  the  delightful  suggestion  in  the  "Glasgow' 
Herald"  that  Whoever  else  goes  short  of  coal  "the  work  of  the 
distilleries  will  be  maintained  in  order  to  guarantee  the  yeast 
supply." 

We  also  understand,  comments  "Forward,"  that  the  jewelleiy 
industry  will  be  maintained  in  older  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  tinned  meat. 

"Reconciliation." 

Under  the  above  heading  the  "Daily  Herald,"  of  October  18, 
had  this  : — 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Professors  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Germany  and  Austria  by  an  influential  body  of  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  Oxford  Uuversity  : — 

"To  the  Professors  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  ^Membtns 
of  the  Universities  and  Learned  Societies  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

"Since  there  will  be  many  of  you  who  fully  share  our  heart- 
felt sorrow  and  regret  for  the  breach  that  the  war  has  occa- 
sioned in  our  friendly  intercourse,  and  since  you  cannot  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  feeling  which  engendered  and  cherished  that 
old  friendliness,  you  must,  we  believe,  be  sharing  our  hope  fur 
its  speedy  re-establishment. 

"We,  therefore,  the  undersigned  Doctors,  head  of  Houses, 
Professors,  and  other  Officers  and  Teachers  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  now  personally  approach  you  with  the  desire  to  dispel 
Iho  embitterment  of  animosities  that,  under  the  impulse  of  loyal 
patriotism,  may  have  passed  between  us. 

"In  the  field  where  our  aims  are  one,  our  enthusiasms  the 
same,  our  rivalry  and  ambition  generous,  we  can  surely  look  to 
be  reconciled  :  and  the  felluwship  uf  learning  offers  a  road  which 
j^iay — and  if  our  spiritual  ideals  be  alive,  must — lead  to  a  wider 
sympathy  and  better  understanding  between  our  kindred  nations. 


"While  political  dissonsiona  are  threatening  to^xtirigui.sh  the 
honourable  comity  of  the  great  European  States.  w\e  pray  thatj 
we  may  lie!))  tu  hasten  that  amicable  leunion  which  civilisation 
demands.    .Impetret  ratio  quod  dies  impetratui'a  est." 

The  signatories  include  practically  every  .scholar  of  reputation' 
many  of  whoni  are  of  known  con«ervative  and  reactionary  views. 

The  Spirit  of  Forgiveness! 

Commenting  on  the  above  in  the  i  uurse  of  his  sermon  on 
Trafalgar  Day  at  a  service  of  lonimemoration  under  the  ausjiice.^ 
of  the  Navy  League,  Bi.'^hup  Welldon  is  reported  as  saying  :-- 

"He  could  not  stand  in  that  jjulpit  on  Trafalgar  Day  without 
prutiesting  agaiiist  the  treachery  of  attacks  upon  unarmed  mer- 
chant \  e.ssels  and  lios|iital  ships,  with  their  load  of  suffering 
humanity,  and  paiticularly  the  firing  upon  those  who  were 
making  their  last  despairing  struggle  in  the  sea. 

"Had  the  professors  anci  tutors  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
forgotten  these  things?    He  prayed  God  to  forgive  such  wicked 
ne.ss,  and  that  we,  at  the  last,  might  be  brought  to  forgiving 
too." 

Municipal  Crusaders. 

Two  members  of  the  Crusader  Group  are  seeking  election  at 
the  forthcoming  municipal  elections — Mr.  W.  J.  Chamberlain  at 
King's  Norton  Ward,  Birmingham,  and  "The  Ploughman"  in 
South  Norwood.  We  wish  our  friends  success  both  for  their 
own  sakes  and  foi-  the  sake  of  the  localities  concerned  !  J 

W.  J.  Chamberlain's  Confession. 

Ill  his  address  to  the  electors  of  King's  Norton  Ward  Mr. 
Chamberlain  makes  this  frank  avowal  of  pacifist  faith  : — 

"When  the  war  came  I  could  do  no  other  than  remain  true  to 
this  principle,  which  I  hold  more  dearly  than  life  itself.  I  re- 
fused to  become  a  soldier ;  I  was  court-martialled  three  times 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour, 
amounting  to  three  years  and  four  months.  At  the  end  of  it 
month.s  I  was  released  from  pri.-on  by  s]>ecial  order  from  the 
Home  Office,  because  of  the  serious  state  of  my  health. 

"I  mention  this  matter  at  the  outset  of  my  address  because  1 
have  no  desire  to  secure  votes  under  false  pretences.  I  would 
rather  be  beaten  on  this  single  issue  than  .seek  to  apologise  for 
or  to  hide  my  view  that — ^to  quote  the  .statement  made  by  Mr. 
Ben  Tillelt,  5l.P.,  at  the  Dockers'  Conference  in  May  last  : — 

"  'Among  the  common  people  tliere  is  a  growing  resentment 
against  war,  and  I  hope  that  resentment  will  express  itself 
in  a  refusal  to  participate  in  war.  .  .  .  The  Great  God  who 
created  man  did  not  create  him  to  destroy  his  brother.  War  is 
bloody  murder,  and  we  have  liad  enough  of  it  1' 

"From  my  earliest  days  I  was  taught  by  the  Christian 
Church,  by  my  moral  instinct,  and  by  my  intellectual  faculties 
that  war  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  legalised  murder. 
Years  before  August,  1914,  I  had  become  firmly  convinced  that 
wars  would  never  cease  until  men  deliberately  refused  to  be  led 
to  the  shambles  fur  mutual  massacre.  I  believed  then,  and  1 
believe  even  more  strongly  now.  that  if  wars  must  be,  it  should 
be  the  so-called  "statesmen,"  the  lying  diplomatists,  and  the 
kings  and  kaisers  of  the  countries  concerned  who  should  do  the 
fighting,  and  not  the  workers  of  the  respective  countries,  who 
are  not  even  consulted  on  the  points  at  issue  before  wars  are 
declared." 

Dr.  Hodgkin's  Departure.  i 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgkin  have  sailed  for  Shanghai.  They  hopi 
to  proceed  at  once  to  West  China  by  steamer,  up  the  river 
Yangtse,  attending  the  conference  at  Chengtu  at  ,  the 
beginning  of  January.  1921,  and  then  coming  back  for  service  in 
Eastern  China.  .Japan,  and  Korea. 

As  Others  See  Us! 

A  correspondent  in  ^'ienna  writes  :  "The  belief  is  growing 
the  East  of  Europe  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  wo 
until  British  Imperialism  has  been  overthrown." 
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The  Outlook. 


1  ^tlE  Governmeut  lias  ioiuid  that  the  Dead  can 
I  be  more  formidable  than  the  living.  The 
refusal  to  allow  Terence  MaeSwiuey's  body 
to  be  landed  in  Dublin  is  the  measure  of  its  fear  of 
his  dumb  voice  and  unseeing-  eyes,  A  living  enemy 
(;an  at  least  be  killed,  but  a  dead  enemy  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mo.st  powerful  of  governments. 

In  saying  this  we  are  not  oblivioiis  to  the  admir- 
able behaviour  of  the  London  crowd  which  watched 
the  cortege  pass  througli  its  streets.  It  may  have 
been  lacking  iu  intelligent  understanding  of  wliaf 
the  procession  meant  and  in  the  reverent  behaviour 
that  would  have  befitted  the  occision.  But  the  man- 
in-the-street  refrained  from  insulting  the  dead.  To 
that  extent  he  proved  his  superiority  to  Officialdom. 

*         »  * 

SO  far  as  the  issue  at  stake  is  of  importance,  the 
miners  maj^  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  with  tlie  Government.  The 
wages  claim  of  2s.  put  forward  by  the  men  has  teen 
conceded,  "and  when  it  is  remembered,"  says  the 
Labour  News  Service,  "that  before  the  strike  the 
official  attitude  was  that  the  claim  was  outside  the 
pale  of  discussion,  the  Government  has  not  come 
well  out  of  the  business." 


Al  the  time  of  writing  the  vote  of  the  minei's  on 
the  new  proposals  has  yet  to  be  taken,  and  though 
the  result  is  uncertain  theie  seems  ]io  doubt  that  it 
will  create  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  It 
seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  strike  will  be  re- 
sumed— for  the  present.  But  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  that  no  settlement  Avithiu  the  present  wages- 
system  is  going  to  settle  this  dispute. 

KxiiiLY  loO  prominent  Ameiicans,  including 
tlie  Governors  of  four  States,  ten  Senators, 
thirteen  mayors,  am!  ten  bishops  of  various 
(Icnoniiualions,  have  been  formed  into  a  Committee 
to  make  an  ijupai'tial  investigation  of  atrocities  in 
Ireland.  AnioJig  tlie  witnesses  who  have  under- 
taken lo  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  are 
the  Deputy  Ijord  Mayor  of  Cork,  the  Town  Commis- 
sioner of  Balbviggan,  Mhich  was  recently  sacked  by 
"Jilack-and-Taus,"  and  the  CUiairman  of  the  Town 
Commission  of  ^fallow  ,  which  was  similarly  treated. 
It  is  understood  tiiat  the  British  Government  will 
make  no  difficulty  about  granting  passports  to  wit- 
nesses from  Ireland  desiring  to  appear  before  the 
Com.mission.  The  prot'cedings  are  to  be  conducted 
openly  at  Washington.  Mrs.  MacSwiney,  widow 
of  the  martyred  Loid  Maynr  of  Cork,  Mrs.  Thomas 
McCurtain,  widow  of  the  former  Lord  Major  of 
Cork,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  have  been  invited 
to  appear  as  witnesses. 

vSuch  an  investigation  can  have  but  one  result. 
The  more  impartial  it  is,  the  more  suiely  may  we 
expect  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  one  thing 
to  condemn  an  uncaught  criminal  and  another  thing 
to  catch  and  punish  him. 

*         *  * 

THEIIE  is  food  for  thought  concefEiing  the  type 
of  political  thought  in  our  Universities  in  the 
result  of  the  Election  as  Xord  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,,  who 
lieavily  defeated  Mr.  "Gilbert  Murray.  The  figures- 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  ...  1,764 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray    ...  509 

Majority    ...  1,255 
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The  Test 


A  wealtliy 
ant]iioi)isl  Ihrew 
open  liis  doors  to 
all  'comers.  To 
his  loaded  tables 
lie  invited  the 
wayfarers  of  the 
highways  and  bye- 
ways.  His  ho.spi- 
tality  was  ex- 
tended with  abso- 
•  hitely  no  condition 

to  evei-A^'one. 

His  friends  remonstrated  with  him  that  lie  would 
be  inundated,  and  bef>'ged  him  to  impose  at  least 
some  condition  that  would  thin  out  the  expected 
crowd.  "Theie  is  no  fear,"  he  rei)]ied,  "of  my  hall 
becoming  too  full. ,  T  have  imposed  the  hardest  of 
all  tests.  So  hard  is  it  that  luingry  men  will  turn 
away  preferrino-  to  starse  rather  than  fulfil  it. 
AVeary  men  will  tramp  on  on  the  next  village  rather 
than  comply." 

"Wliat  is  youj'  condition?"  they  asked. 

"Just  this,"  was  the  answer,  "that  each  guest 
shall  accept  his  fellow-guests.  The  test  applied  is 
simply  and  solely  the  comprehensiA^eness  of  the 
gatheiing.  'J'he  fastidious,  the  snobbish,  the 
pbarisaic,  will  be  autoniaticallj'  rejected.  There 
is  no  need  of  any  other  test." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  which  makes  it  exclusive,  that  the  "narrow- 
ness" of  creedal  tests  is  due  to  the  wide  variety  of 
truths  those  creeds  contain ^ 

The  Christian  Faith  OA-erconies  by  comprehend- 
ing. It  excludes  the  various  sectional  movements 
of  the  day  by  inchiding  them.  Tlie  mystic  would 
happily  join  our  company  if  he  could  be  quite  sure 
that  he  would  meet  no7ie  of  your  Socialist  agitators. 
Many  a  Socialist  hungers  for  oxir  fellowship,  but 
finds  it  impossible  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
evangelical — all  of  whose  values  are  other-worldly. 
The  modernist  rejects  the  Plymouth  Brother  not  less 
emphatically  than  the  Plymouth  J3rother  rejects  the 
niodeniist. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  hear  those  wlio  have 
abandoned  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  tlie  Christian 
creed  in  favour  of  some  microscopic  portion  of  that 
creed  (as,  for  instance,  faith-healing),  talk  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  Church.  It  is  as  if  someone  had 
said  that  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  live  Avithin  the 
compass  of  Gi-eat  Britain  and  had,  theiefore,  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Birmingham  ! 

The  catholicity  of  Christianity  is  due  to  a  remark- 
able history.  Those  frcmi  whom  the  Church  in- 
herited its  Faith  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
many  peoples.  By  turns  thev^  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Eg7\'i)tians,  Amorites,  Phcenicians,  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  Greeks,  Pomans.  Much  borrow- 
ing went  on.  The  stream  of  Hebrew  life  gathered 
into  itself  tributaries  from  the  whole  ancient  life  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  has  been  the  birthplace 


of  religious.  In  the  veins  of  the  Jew  lan  the  mytitic 
blood  of  a  huiulred  dusky  races.  The  influence  of 
stariy  Arabian  skies,  and  somnolent  Indian  jungles, 
thoughts  begotten  in  the  communistic  life  of  jirinii- 
tive  Iribes  and  aspirations  kindled  by  the  flames  of 
heatlieii  altars  were  ])assed  through  the  sieve  of  the 
national  soul.  The  Church  itself  went  through  the 
sMiiie  ])rocess.  It  winnowed  the  paganism  of  the 
IJomaii  Empire  till  everything  of  value  had  been  ex- 
tracted. Greek  philosophers  and  Poman  poets  and 
(he  culture  of  obscure  sects  made  their  several  con- 
tributions. Out  of  all  this  was  built  up  a  synthesis 
culled  from  the  four  (quarters  of  human  experience. 
A  (Confession  of  Faith  and  body  of  believers  gathered 
from  so  wide  an  area  is  naturally  a  perplexity  to  the 
s])ecialised  individualistic  mind  of  the  modern 
Morld.  Tile  all-eiicoinpassing  thought  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  been  built  uj)  by  the  contributions 
of  so  many  varied  races  and  out  of  so  many  differing 
tyjies  of  experience  is  not  going  to  be  easily  grasped 
by  a  generation  like  ours.  We  find  fault  Avith  it  for 
a  thousand  leasons — all  of  them  different  and  all  of 
them  contradictory.  Christianity  is  too  pacifist  and 
it  lias  generated  too  many  wars  !  It  is  other-Avorldly 
and  is  guilty  of  suggesting  seditious  ideas!  It  is 
obscurantist  and  has  enclosed  itself  in  a  netAvork  of 
intricate  theologic  thought  Avhich  the  plain  man  can- 
not understand  !  It  is  too  ascetic  and  it  ministers 
to.  an  unhealthy  desire  for  "comfort"! 

The  A-ariety  and  conflicting  character  of  these 
ciiticisms  are  evidences  of  our  failure  to  grasp  the 
totality  of  truth  presented  by  Christianity.  Our 
tired  minds  become  querulous  as  we  endeaA'our  to 
compass  the  vastness  and  coherence  of  the  creed- 
builders,  and  we  fall  out  among  ourselves  as  to  Avhat 
is  \A  rong.  We  can  find  unanimity  only  in  the  asser- 
tion that  something  is  Avrong.  A  future  generation 
A\  ill  declare  that  our  objections  cancel  each  other 
and  leave  the  structure  of  faith  untouched.  It  Avill 
say  that  the  "something"  Avrong  was  ourselA'es.  It 
will  assert  that  our  real  objection  was  to  the  bigness 
of  the  thing  Ave  criticised. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banquet  of  life  is 
open  to  all  on  the  sole  condition  that  we  respect  the 
democratic  character  of  the  Host.  The  one  type  of 
p(Mson  He  lejects  is  the  person  AAdio  rejects  others. 
He  accepts  all  who  Avill  find  their  place  in  the  Com- 
mon Ijite. 

Th(>  more  catholic  a  Church  is  the  greater  right 
''has  it  to  be  exchisiA'^e.  It  is  only  the  Son  of  Man 
who  can  judge  the  world.  He  Avho  lias  gathered 
into  Himself  the  fulness  of  our  Ilximanity  cannot 
admit  us  to  His  jn  esence  saA'e  as  we  accept  His  Avhole 
Self. 

There  is  only  one  condition  that  shuts  us  out  of 
Paradise.  Over  the  doors  of  the  King's  Palace  is 
Avritten  the  legend  :  "Love  Me,  love  My  dog." 

THE  TRAMP. 


Surely  it  is  time  that  Christians  began  to  think 
for  themselves  as  Christians,  and  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover Avliat  the  religion  they  profess  invoh'es  in  this 
or  that  matter  .  .  .  Allien  we  leani  to  think  as 
Christians  we  shall  begin  to  count  for  something. — 
George  B.  Robson. 


.Novembor  otb.  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Foolishness  of  Preaching. 


J3y  W.  J  .  CHAMBEIILAIN.' 


■an  to  write  an  article  on  the  Irish  yituation, 
reading'  over  the  first  page  of  "copy,"'!  de- 
)  ponsipn  it  to  the  waste  paper  basket  and 
itil  I  couhl  write  with  some  nieasuie  of  res- 
:)U  a  subject  which  has  thrilled  me  with  an 
:  desire  to  do  something  to  escape  from  the 
attached  to  everj'-  person  unlucky  enough  to 
tm  as  "English." 

<;o  I  am  tilling  my  page  with  a  few  randoui 
on  what  may  appear  to  be  merely  personal 
but  what  are.  I  believe,  of  real  importance 
youe  wbo  is  anxious  to  leave  this  little  corner 
world  a  little  better  than  he  found  it.     I  am 
to  tell  "Crusader"  readers  something  al)out 
ctiou  campaign  I  have  just  concduded. 
lovrow  (Monday),  I  shall  know  tlie  result  of 
le  of  weeks'  strenuous  camjiaign  on  ])ehalf  of 
brotlierhood.  a  campaign  made  the  more  in- 
Qg  bv  the  fact  that  it  has  been  waged  in  a 
n'at  pre.seut  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
Sii-  Herbert  Austin,  who  was  one  of  the  largest 
acturers  of  munitions  in  the  ^Midlands  during 
ir.    The  Editor  has  reprinted  that  part  oi  my 
1,8 in  which  I  stated  the  case  for  the  faith  which 
U;  and  it  is  tliat  statement  of  tlie  absolute  paci- 
'ion  whicli  will  win  or  lose  the  election  so  far 
ronceriK.'d. 

liously  euongli,  we  have  been  coiitestin"-  this 
'ular  ward  against  an  Asquithiau  Liberal,  and 
allying  every  react ionaiy  element  in  the  ward 
I  banner.      AVe  have  deliberately  refused  to 
'the  usual  house-to-house  canvassing  methods, 
lave  reduced  the  amount  of  orthodox  "election- 
r"  to  a  minimum.    We  have  relied  entirely  on 
iloolisline.^s  of  preaching"  :  our  meetings  have 
Ithe  biggest  held  in  the  ward ;  our  distribution 
|?rature  has  been  perfect ;  and  just  over  8,000 
'  in  the  district  have  been  hearing  and  reading 
liuman  brotherhood  and   its   relationship  to 
ipal  and  national  affairs  in  a  way  which  has 
las  novel  as,  I  believe,  it  has  been  effective, 
turally,  I  expected  tiouble  over  my  pacifism, 
nnnl  ('veuing  paper,  the  organ  of  the  warmon- 
reained  at  me  every  evening  and  delibe]  at.el\-- 
a  ex-servic.o  men  to  attend  my  meetings  m 
10  upset  them.    There  are  about  5,000  houses 
leward,  and  this  "patriotic"  journal  goes  into 
iwt  WSSWS  of  them   daily.      That  should  have 
it  lynching,  or  at  least  a  ducking  for  the 
Uhie-Bolshie"  candidate. 

it  did  iu)t  work  out  that  way.  My  adoption 
iug-  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  ward, 
1[  had  a  unanimous  vote.  Among  those  support- 
•  at  that  meeting  were  auen  who  had  fought  m 
One  old  soldier  (by  which  I  mean  a  pre- 
soldier)  attended  that  meeting  and  jerked  out  a 
ition  on  mv  attitude  to  war.  I  replied  gently 
firmly,  and  he  left  the  meeting  before  the  vote 
I  taken.  At  every  meeting  I  was  supported  on 
jdatfonn  by  ex-service  men,  and  there  were  never 


more  than  two  or  three  to.  interrupt  from  the  body  of 
the  hall ;  in  no  case  was  I  prevented  from  presenting 
my  case. 

"it  is  difficull  to  sav  what  the  result  will  be,  and  1 
i-m  not  <-)eatlv  concerned  with  that  side  of  our  great 
adventure.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming  reaction- 
avv  vote  at  the  last  General  Election,  I  should  be  well 
])eaten  and  when  one  adds  to  that  the  fact  thai  the 
l.iberids  and  Tories  have  combined  against  Labour, 
our  little  Pacifist-Socialist  ship  looks  like  being 
swamped. 

I3ut  the  thing  J  am  keenly  concerned  about  is  the 
position  of  those  who  were  working  hard  against  me. 
Surelv  there  never  was  such  a  curious  mixture.  My 
np])ouent  stood  frankly  for  tlie  orthodox  Liberal 
I>osltiou,  for  "good  wages,'-  "better  conditions  — 
but  no  interference  with  the  present  system.  J 
entitled  mv  address,  "A  Civic  Policy  of  Human 
Brotherhood."  My  pacifist  statement  was  on  the 
front  page.  After  outlining  the  .mam  planks  m  the 
Tiaboiu-  programme,  I  concluded  thus  : 

"I  belie^-e  that  human  lite  and  happiness  should 
at  all  times  come  before  the  worship  of  the  Unholy 
Trinity  of  Rent,  Interest,  and  Profit  .  •  • 
and  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future  lies  m  the 
substitution  of  Co-operative  ownership  and  control 
of  the  means  of  life  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
communitv.  in  the  place  of  the  present  systena  of 
•Everyone  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most !'  I  sincerely  believe  that  only  thus  can  we 
ever  hope  to  bring  about  anything  approaching 
that  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  which  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth  preached  nearly  2,000  years 
ago." 

The  most  active  workers  against  that  policy  were 
Liberal  Quakers,  led  by  the  wife  of  the  biggest 
Quaker  employer  in  the  ward.  Members  of  the 
Meetino'  of  which  1  am  a  member  were  canvassing 
againstJ.abour.  The  Tory  warmongers'  paper  gave 
its  blessing  to  my  Liberal  opponent .  The  opposition 
at  mv  meetings  was  evenly  divided  betw^een 
Liberals  and  Tories:  atone  meeting  there  were 
Liberals  applauding  the  interruptions  of  a  drmk- 
fuddled  ex-service  man  who  was  a  tool  of  the  local 
Torv  Jingoes.  Before  the  campaign  was  many  days 
,dd"l  discovered  mvself  as  one  of  the  most  hideous 
monsters  that  ever  masqueraded  in  human  form ! 

It  was  palhetically  funny. 

Mv  Communist  friends,  who  see  no  .hope  other 
than  in  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  and  the 
"transition"  period  of  Ped  Militarism,  are  pointing 
scornfully  at  that  combination  of  Liberal  Quakers, 
Tory  warmongers,  slum  property-owners,  and 
"hard-faced  men"  who  did  well  out  of  the  war  .  .  . 

"So  much  for  vour  foolishness  of  preaching— to 
that  class!"  said  a  keen  Marxist  after  one  of  my 
meetings.  .  <oi  4. 

But  I  am  still  hopeful  of  converting  even  that 

class." 
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The  "Cnisadei's"  cinulalioii .  (•o]n]);uatively 
speakiiio-,  is  not  la)<.e.  Tint  it  has  oue  character- 
istic; Tihicli  i)apers  with  many  uime  readers  mipht 
\s-ell  envy.  We  refer  to  the  wide  variety  of  type  of 
those  who  read  these  pages.  Tlie  same 'post  brings 
us  letters  of  appreciation  from  a  miner,  and  a 
mmistei-.  A  Socialist  organisation  writes  foi 
sample  copies,  and  the  leader  of  a  Bible  Class  or  an 
Adult  School  asks  us  to  send  )iim  extra  co])ies  to  cir- 
culate among  tlie  membeis  of  liis  Society.  Wrre 
■vve  to  be  gathered  together  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
one  another  we  sliould  be4imazo(l  to  find  Avhat  differ- 
ing classes  we  represented  aiid  liow  seemingly  an- 
tagonistic Mere  the  bodies  that  we  aie  individually 
identified  with.  Only  an  in.spection  of  the  editoiial 
post-bag_ could  reveal  the  full  extent  to  which  we  may 
claim  this  characteristic. 

The  impression' constantly  borne  in  upon  us  by  a 
perusal  of  our  corresi)ondence  is  that  of  a  wit'lespread 
movement  existing  in  all  sections  of  the  community, 
not  3^et  fully  conscious  of  itself  as  a  corporate  thing,' 
and  lacking  the  means  to  realise  that  corporaTe 
sense,  but,  for  all  tiiat,  very  real.  It  is  a  soul  with- 
oiitabody,  a  kingdom  without  boiunhiiies,  a  chuich 
with  no  visible  temple. 

The  temptation  to  organise  this  niass  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  sometimes  very  great.  But  there  are 
already  in  existence  so  jnauy  organisations,  and  the 
energ-ies  of  most  of  us  are  fully  engaged  in  their 
maintenance.  Under  those  circumstances  it  seems 
inexpedient  to  attempt  anything  that  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  setting  up  of  a  New  Society.  In- 
deed, what  is  needed  is  that  existing  bodies'should 
draw  nearer  together  and  pool  their  contributions  to 
the  common  cause  of  God  and  Ilumanity. 

In  this  woxk  llie  "Crusader"  is  endeavouring  to 
assist.  It  is  helping  us  to  understand  one  another. 
It  is  encouraging  those  who  stand  alone  and  giving 
them  the  consciousness  of  a  membership  in  a  wide 
federation  of  thijiking  minds  and  striving  souls.  We 
want  to  foster  this.  It  is  our  aim  to  set  up  an  ensign 
that  shall  be  for  all  peoples,  to  create  a  sense  of  cor- 
porate responsibility.  How  important  is  the  main- 
tenance  of  this  the  only  possible  kind  of  link  be- 
tween us  can  be  seen.  No  further  words  are  neces- 
sary to  point  the  moral  and  to  urge  our  readers  to  do 
their  utmost  to  strengthen  this  sole  existing  bond  of 
union. 


An  I.L.P.  Secretary. 
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THE   NEW  REVOLUTION. 

The  revolution  ]nust  be  of  a  quite  new  ki 
Kevolution  it  must  be,  if  the  Miigniticat 
guide;  for  that  is  down  with  everything  tlui 
and  up  with  everything  that  is  down.  No 
King  Robert  of  Sicily  was  glad  that  it  wa 
in  Latin  lest  the  common  people  should  kno 
Christianity  promised  them.  And  yol  ii  is 
volution  that  is  to  put  the  humble  anjd  meek  in 
not  the  proud  and  the  bitter,  of  whatever  cl. 
may  even  have  to  be  a  bloody  revolution ;  1 
blood  thai  must  be  shed  will  be  our  own,  U( 
one  else'.s.  Only  we  sliall  probably  have  tt 
the  choice.  The  world  is  waiting  foi'  the  Cl 
way  to  be  taken  first;  if  it  is  not  done,  tliei 
use- in  disguising  that  (he  otlier  way  will  be 
not  onl^■  with  awful  sufferijig,  but  with  alun 
U\'m  defeat  and  destruction. — W.  E.  ORCH.iRE 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWABD  BEDDOW. 


'ti  now  come  out  tiiat  Dr.  Tort  Newiou,  iho 
who  was  recently  minitil.er  at   the  City 
kept  a  diarj-  while  he  was  in  Loniou.  A 
•t  of  this  diary  is  to  he  published  in  America 
astnictiou  and  alnusemeut  of  the  inhabit- 
ludging-  by  "a  few  extracts  in  advance" 
this    week    in    the    "Christian  World," 
k    will    be    of    lively    interest    in  Eug- 
;pccially    to    some    Avhose    portraits  are 
Sometimes    Dr.    Fort    Newton  ap- 
j.  hgve    seen   more   that   it   was  desired 
id.     ior  instance,  one  day  our  versatile 
jlinister  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  Dr. 
.vtou's  Church,  and  at  the  cluse  the  follow- 
■!  ubservaiions  go  down  in  the  diary,  which, 
member,  is  being  published  for  the  Ameri- 
Ic  to  read. 

1  George  .spoke  in  the  City  Temple  to-day, 
18  an  astonishing  pertormance,  alike  fur  its 
of  eloquence  and  its  moral  camoufiage. 
ivs  he  lias  been  under  a  machine-gun  hre  of 
i,  and  the  aiidience  was  manitestly  hostile, 
an  ten  minutes  he  had  them  standing  and 
•  up  their  hats.  It  was  pure  magic.  I  felt 
j  of  it.  J5ut  after  it  was  over  and  I  had  lime 
it  through  1  found  that  he  had  said  almost 
I  He  is  a  man  of  ideas,  I  should  say,  rather 
jrinGii)les,  as  Asquith  is  a  man  of  principles 
kan  of  ideas.  Not  onc^  has  he  given  me  a 
(sincerity.  'The  .Star'  says  that  he  is  not  a 
ju,  but  a  stuntsman,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
|th  it.  Yet  his  record  of  achievement  is 
laud  I  know  of  no  personality  in  this  kin <>;- 
I  could  take  his  place.  Like  Itoosevelt  he 
j>w  to  dramatise  what  he  does,  making  him- 
liero  of  his  story,  and  it  is  so  skilfully  done 
i  see  through  the  trick.    Even  while  I  car,- 

I  him  he  fascinates  me."  I  think  my 
uvill  agree  with  me  that  that  is  "some 
I ! 

«        -*  * 

■  -  another  bit  from  the  diary:  "So  everj- 
iio  be  rationed,  bread,  butter,  meat,  and — 

II  .  But  that  has  been  rationed  all  along. 
■'!  fought  in  vhe  dark  by  a  people  fed  on  lies. 
!ri(Ui  is  the  nfost  terrible  weapon  so  far  dis- 
'1  V  the  war.    It  is  more  deadly  than  poisoned 

having  this  power,  they  will  keep  it  for 
the  war — the  truth  of  which  no  one  of 
long  enough  to  learn."  It  would  have 
Mseful  had  some  of  our  leading  pulpits 
iijg  like  lhat  at  the  time.  But  T  suj)pose 
liave  been  disloyalty  to  something  which 
'he' moment,  greater  than  the  truth, 
■  cause  of  the  Allies.  Yet  it  was  just  be- 
lt terrible  day  we  made  so  little  protest 
h  fliiit  Ave  are  condemned  now  to  woo  her 


In  tlie  "Methodist  Times"  Mr.  Basil  Mathews 
deals  with  the  alleged  "Yellow  Peril  in  Ijon(hj)i" 
which  provides  the  newspapers  witJi  their  latest 
stunt  to  make  the  public's  flesh  creep.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Mathew,s  encourages  us  to  a  more  sane 
view.  He  refuses  to  be  carried  away  by  sensational 
headlines  and  posters.  He  says,  in  eifect:  Yes, 
these  people  are  here,  and  any  danger  there  is  can 
be  met  if  we  use  a  little  commonsense  and  act  like 
Chrii-tians  towards  them.  He  argues  that  we 
should  bring  our  brains  to  the  pi'oblem  rather  than 
our  fears  and  prejudices.  He  pleads  that  suital)le 
places  should  be  provided  for  Chinese  and  other 
Orientals  to  live  in,  for  very  much  depends  on  en- 
vironment. At  present  they  merely  drift  into  the 
muddy  backwaters  of  our  huge  cities.  This  is 
neither  good  for  them  nor  for  us.  It  must  be  real- 
ised that  the  presence  of  the  Asiatics  here  is  no  pass- 
ing phase  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  influx  of 
these  races  to  our  shores  will  increase,  he  believes, 
and  we  must  face  the  whole  question  anew,  and  look 
at  these  people  "not  harshly  nor  sentimentally,  but 
us  Christ  looks  at  them."  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
record  such  AA  ords. 


In  the  same  journal  I  find  "Historicus"  comment- 
ing on  the  way  in  which  the  death  of  th.e  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork  may  att'ect  this  country.  Titjs  is  what  he 
writes:  "That  any  Christian,  or  so-called  Christian, 
Englishman  can  think  that  this  man's  slow  and 
painful  death  will  do  any  good  under  any  circum- 
stances either  to  this  country  or  to  the  Empire 
passes  the  limits  of  my  comx)rehenriion.  How 
rapidly  the  virus  of  Prussianism  is  infecting  even 
tolerably  decent  English  people  I  have  too  much 
reason  to  know.  Daily  I  fear  more  that  when  his- 
tory comes  to  write  its  verdict  on  the  downfall  of  the 
British  Empire  it  will  date  it  from  the  '  victory  ' 
and  the  policy  of  1918."  I  reciill  the  old  Greek 
sayirig,  "Whom  the  gods  wo\ild  destroy  they  first 
(b'ive  mad." 


Oh,  dear!  The  former  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  "Christian  World"  shakes  his  head  over  the 
Oxford  letter  of  friendship  to  Germans.  Poor  man, 
he  feels  the  occasion  apiJiopriate  for  the  recital  (yet 
once  more)  of  instances  of  German  wickedness. 
Still  he  is  not  completely  happy  for  he  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  Christian  ideas  against  his  own  ;  so  he  writes, 
"The  Germans  are  a  great  and  gifted  nation  of  70 
millions,  who  are  bound  to  make  their  mark  on  the 
future  history  of  the  world.  Let  us  treat  them 
fairly ;  let  us,  where  our  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  Allies  are  not  vitally  concei'ued,  offer  some 
ameliorations  of  the  terms  of  peace:  and  let  us  not 
hesitate  to  accept  reconciliation  when  it  is  offered 
to  us  in  sincerity."  Eeallj'  I  feel  I  must  warn  my 
readers  not  to  laugh. 


I 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  VISION. 


TJie  Jollowitig  ^lory  Lraces  Iha  In.slory  of 
a  Russian  Commuiiislic  Colony  ,ui  the  Fa? 
West  of  America.  llie  period,  as  will  he 
seen,  is  prior  io-  tlic  Russian  Rcvolulimi , 
and  belongs  to  a  time  loiien  the  hand  of 
Czardom  is  heavy  c-n  all  who  nlienipted 
to  realise  their  dreamt,  of  economic  brolher- 
liood.  Without  forestalling  the  course  of 
the  story  il  is  possible  to  say  that  I  lie  expe- 
riences of  the  Colonists  reveal  the  Jijfi- 
GuUij,  arising  both  from  internal  and  ex- 
ternal caikes,  of  attempting  !o  escape  from 
the  existing  oraer  of  things. 

The  Editor  of  •'The  Millarville  Gillette"  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  every  few  months  the  outlying- 
districts  in  whicli  the  paper  circuhited.  He  told 
himself  that  these  journeys  were  nceossary  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  and  indeed  he  was  able  ])y 
this  means  to  extend  considerably  the  c-irculatiou  ot 
the  newsy  little  sheet  of  wliich,  by  tlie  way,  he  was 
both  editor  and  proprietor.  But  the  real  reason  for 
these  journej's  was  that  they  released  him  from  the 
routine  of  the  office  and  took  him  into  some  of  tlu- 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  among'  the 
foothills.  There  he  seemed  to  brciiilie  again  and 
renew  his  youth. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  he  had  penetrated  to  a 
point  further  than  any  to  which  he  Jiud  yel  gone. 
The  excuse  of  business  indeed  scarcely  served  for 
loopulation  there  was  none  in  the  (listri(;t  in  which  he 
now  found  himself.  He  was  well  wsed  to  an  outdoor 
life  for  he  had  himself  for  awhile  indulged  in  an 
amateurish  attempt  at  ranching.  Therefore  when 
he  found  Jiight  coming  on  without  any  sign  of 
human  habitation  to  be  seen  he  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed. It  was  the  middle  of  June,  and  though  up 
there  on  the  hills  the  air  M  as  chilly  it  was  not  too 
cold  for  him  to  think  of  camjjing  out,  and  he  there- 
fore turned  his  horse  loose  on  a  picquet  rope  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  fire. 

Luke  Wise  was  still  a  young  man  and  not  so  far 
immersed  in  the  commercial  spirit  of  that  new  coun- 
try but  that  he  coiild  thoroughly  enjoy  the  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scene.  As  the  moon  rose  higher 
and  line  after  line  of  dim  and  silvery  hills  was 
touched  into  life  by  the  all  pervading  light  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  giving  audible  expression  to 
that  enthusiasm  which  was  a  part  of  his  nat\iie. 
Somewhere  beneath  him  the  mnlfled  clatter  of  water 
could  be  heard,  and  once  a  night  bird  called  to  its 
mate  and  was  answered.  But  for  these  sounds  no 
sign  of-  life  came  from  all  that  vast  Jtioon.lit  world. 

This  man  whom  the  Millarville  public  knew  only 
as  the  manager  of  the  best  advei-tising-  medium  in 
the  province  was  in  truth  a  dreamer  and  an  en- 
tliusiast.  And  his  mind  just  then  was  filled  with  one 
of  his  favourite  dreams.  Looking  away  into  the 
moonlit  haze  of  the  eastern  sky  line  he  seemed  to 
see  advancing  a  mighty  army  -which  no  man  might 


number.     He  saw  them  pouring  forth  from 
slums  and  from  the  crowded  villages  of  a  gra 
squaeocracy.    Tliere  were  the  factory  hands  ( 
riiiglund  with  cheeks  that  seemed  never  to  haT 
a  touch  of  the  sun,  ])ea8auts  from  Poland,  Gs 
i'ussia,  Geruuuiy.     Noiselessly  the  great  hot 
vanced,  with  keen  e3'e8  fixed  upon  the  West, 
came  on  like  a  tide  and  like  a  tide  they  til 
euii)tiness  of  that  new  world  with  the  clau 
their  varied  speech.    Farms  multiplied  apa' 
watched.    Ijittle  villages  and  larger  towiin 
up  mysteriously.    All  was  industry,  progres- 
perity.    The  feuds  of  the  Old  World  were  foi. 
They  who   had  been   taught   by  their  lor 
masters  to  hate  each  other  worked  here  side 
They  who  had  slaved   and  starved  to  suii 
world  with  bread  now  owned  each  his  pait 
world  and  could  look  forward  to  to-uioiTO« 
hope. 

it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  tlieie  vn 
connection  between  this  line  of  thought  and 
that  a  few  days  ago  tliere  had  been  handed 
urgent  api^eai  from  liussia  asking  for  acivic 
case  of  fifty  families  who  desired  for  politii 
sons  to  settle  in  liie  Far  West.  When  Die! 
bald,  the  nuij'or,  had  passed  the  comuiuiiica 
to  him  he  had  been  puzzled  to  know  what  in 
what  advice  to  give  and  had  put  the  matte; 
side.  Now  he  determined  to  see  to  it  iranji 
on  his  return. 

That  resolve  was  still  further  strengthe; 
given  a  practical  form  -when  the  following  i 
he  looked  round  him  at  the  surrounding  coin 
noted  iis  apparent  a(la])tability  to  the  pui, 
such  a  colony.    He  knew  that  a  large  psui 
country  hereabout  had  been  purchased,  un 
impression  tliat  there  was  coal  in  tliese  1' 
Silas  B.  Hilkem.    The  vein  of  coal  had  been 
exhausted.    It  was  perhaps  the   only  bad 
Hilkem  had  ever  made  and  Ijuke  Wise  told 
that  that  cute  si)ec\ilator  would  probably  be  w 
to  part  with  his  purchase  at  an  easy  price.  H< 
up  his  mind    that  he  would   see  him  at 
opportunity. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  a  Missionary  in  I 
who   has  distinguished  himself   by  adoptit 
Indian  cause  against  the  Capitalist  Imperin 
the   British  Government,   has  sent  the  to 
telegram   to  the  British  Committee  of  the 
National  Congress:  — 

"Having  witnessed   with    my  own  eyc: 
humiliation  of  Indians  in  the  Punjab,  Fiji, 
Africa,  and  South  Africa,  and  watched 
humiliation  of  the  infamous  Turkish  Treat\ 
see  no  possible  recovery  of  self-respect  exi 
claiming  an  independence  from  British  il' 
tion  not  less  than  that  of  Egypt.    This  i 
absolute  unity  of  moral  purpose  for  its  fuh 
not  compromise  or  concession," 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  of  Dependence. 


IV.— THE   POWER   OF  ASSOCIATION. 


"His  power  is  made  known  to  us  in  association 
and  co-operation." — Declaration  ok  Depeindenck. 

The  age  in  which  Our  Lord  lived  was  characterised 
by  an  intense  popular  expectation  of  divine  iuictr- 
posilion.  This  expectation  took  what  appear  to  our 
minds  as  strange  and  even  grotesque  forms.  He 
was  to  "'bow  the  heavens  and  come  down."  The 
enemy  would  be  defeated  by  supernatural  means 
against  which  his  imperial  armies  would  hurl  them- 
selves in  vain.  Such  apocalyptic  expectations  have 
been  the  hope  of  oppressed  peoples  in  all  ages.  The 
proletariat  of  to-day,  in  some  of  their  prophetic 
visions  of  the  revolution,  come  curiously  near  the 
Jewish  faith  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order. 

We  need  not  brush  these  -dreams  aside  as  foolish 
superstitions.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  super- 
natural forces  on  which  we  must  rely.  But  it  is  also 
true  tiiat  supernatural  foices  work  according  to  laws 
wnich  may  be  discovered.  It  is  no  irreverence  to 
declare  that  there  are  psychological  explanations  oL 
Penteco.st,  and  that  God  works  through  the  known 
laws  of  human  nature.  Our  part  is  something  more 
than  that  of  idle  spectators  of  events  wrought  out 
apart  from  any  help  from  us.  The  transcendence 
of  divine  power  is  manifested  in  those  agencies  which 
we  ourselves  control. 

One  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  power  of  God 
is  revealed  in  human  affairs  is  through  the  associa- 
tion of  individuals  in  common  work  and  worship. 
TTiat  is  not  merely  an  assertion  of  faith;  it  is  a  fact 
of  science.  Psychology  makes  mincemeat  of  mathe- 
matics. The  most  exact  of  sciences  declares  dog- 
matically that  one  and  one  make  two.  But  the 
evidence  of  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  number 
of  individuals  in  association  with  one  another  are 
capable  of  far  greater  results,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  tiian  could  be  attained  bj'  their  individual 
efforts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  and  one  make 
three.  The  mentality  of  a  crowd  is  different  from, 
and  more  intense  than,  that  of  any  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  This  is  the  mystical  and  emotional 
side  of  the  matter,  and  its  importance  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  It  is  the  habit  among  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  people  to  sneer  at  public  meetings,  proces- 
sions, and  similar  gatherings.  The  passing  of 
resolutions  at  such  assemblies  is  declared  futile. 
The  singing  of  revolutionary  songs  is  decried  as  sen- 
timental. But  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  Public  Meetings.  The 
Early  Christians  were  quite  right,  and  various  per- 
secuted minorities,  such  as  the  Covenanters,  have 
been  quite  right,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tactics, 
in  risking  life  itself  in  order  to  maintain  the  custom 
of  assembling  together.  By  no  other  means  could 
the  Faith  have  been  sustained  and  reinforced. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Public  Worship. 
To  the  utilitarian  and  individualist  it  will,  of  course, 
appear  as  a  crowning  absurdity  on  the  part  of  those 
professing  to  l)e  revolutionists  to  declare  that  the 
decline  of  })ublic  worship  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  all  our  troubles.  Dr.  Orchard  is  right  when  he 
discloses,  as  in  the  quotation  given  in  our  last  issue, 
that:  — 


The  tact,  that  the  Church  has  always  stood  for  llie  gatliei  iiif; 
of  ourselves  toj^ether  ha.s  vast  .social  significance;  the  for- 
s. iking  of  the  assenibly  means  more  than  iofliviilnal  loss;  it 
means  in  the  end  tragedy  for  the  comminiity,  f<A'  it  means  the 
in-adual  loss  of  the  social  consciousness  which  springs  Frriiii  the 
nrimitive  and  universal  habit  of  corpoiate  worship. 

'  The  mystical  value  of  association  is,  however, 
only  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  There  is  the  moral 
value.  Co-operation  is  the  great  means  for  the 
training  of  the  social  conscience.  The  place  of  the 
family  as  a  sphere  for  the  education  of  the  social  in- 
stiijct  has  been  fully  recognised.  The  Public 
School,  patriotic  organisations,  and  other  forms  of 
Co-operative  life  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  the  moral  effect  of  Irish  soli- 
darity to-day  to  be  convinced  as  to  this.  The  .signal 
failure  of  the  Socialist  movement  to  present  the 
world  with  an  unbroken  front  is  evidence  of  a  nega- 
tive character.  The  world  finds  it  difficult  to  credit 
She  capacity  of  a  movement  to  create  a  new  social 
life  and  civilisation  when,  its  own  members  are  full 
of  bitterness  toward,  and  querulous  ci'iticisms  of, 
each  other. 

But  the  supreme  instance,  of  course,  is  the  dis- 
union of  the  Christian  Church.  The  controversy 
loncerning  this  may  appear,  to  those  to  whom  all 
theological  matters  are  profitless,  as  an  arid  and 
futile  proceeding.  But  it  will  not  be  questioned  that 
the  moial  influence  of  the  Church  has  been  impaired 
by  this  failure  more  than  by  any  other  single  cause. 
The  spectacle  of  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apo.stolic 
Church  would  have  an  incalculable  effect  in  induc- 
. it  jf-'S'i-belief  in  the  Church's  social  message. 

And  then,  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view — that  of  efficiency.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to 
find  oneself  arguing  for  the  need  of  organisation  as 
a  means  of  increasing  our  poAvei'.  But  there  are 
still  individuals  who  regard  all  forms  of  organisa- 
tion as  a  violation  of  the  rigdits  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
not  etiough,  perhaps,  to  point  out  to  such  people  that 
tlie  whole  trend  of  our  times  is  opposed  to  their  old- 
fashioned  individualism,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
all  flunking  folk  are  convinced  that  the  economic 
salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  the  proper  organi- 
sation of  our  material  resources.  But  if  this  is  not 
enough  it  should  surely  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  idea  of  a  co-ordination  of  our  individual  powers 
and  functions  is  an  integral  idea  of  the  Christian 
conception  of  Society.  That  concei>tion  was  ex- 
])ressed  under  the  figure  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
body,  the  most  intricate  and  highly  organised 
anatomical  structure  in  existence.  To  picture  our 
Lord  as  not  concerned  with  the  founding  of  a 
Society,  to  declare,  as  is  often  declared,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity  perishes  at  the  touch  of  organi- 
sation, is  to  miss  the  very  g-enius  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment faith. 

These  are  but  hints  of  the  great  truth  contained  in 
tlie  second  section  of  the  "Declaration.'"  The 
Power  of  God  is  waiting  to  manifest  itself  to  the 
world.  But  it  cannot  do  so  as  a  discantate  thing.  It 
must  be  incarnated  in  a  Body.  The  creation  of  that 
Body  is  our  fir.st  duty.  Our  dependence  on  God 
compels  recognition  of  our  dependence  on  one 
another, 
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On  the  eve  of  the  setilemeut  of  the  coal  strike, 
Dr.  Orchard  devoted  his  sermon  at  King's  Weig'h 
House  to  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  industrial  . 
unrest.  The  unrest,  he  said,  was  a  condition  which 
had  been  piowiu<>'  for  years,  but  it  luid  been  (luick- 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  war.  Foi-  sonn.'  strange 
reason  it  was  expected  by  many,  wJio  niust  have 
been  ig-noraut  of  history,  tliat  the  close  of  the  war 
would  open  out  a  new  industrial  era,  and  such  ex- 
pectations were  encouraged  by  the  extravagant 
statements  of  politicians.  The  industrial  army  had 
now  been  recruited  from  those  who  had  seen  war 
service  and  had  been  taughi  that  in  certain  issues 
there  was  no  remedy  but  force.  These  men  M-ere 
impatient  of  slow  change,  and  had  their  doubts  about 
the  value  of  negotiations  and  ai bitralioir.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  goveniing  clashes  had  b(>en  re- 
cruited within  recent  years  by  tli.)se  who  were 
elected  solely  for  tlieir  truculent  smtlments,  and 
who  had  quite  obviously  sought  election  to  protect 
their  own  commercial  interests. 

The  Meaning  of  Victory. 

lie  sui'.posed  (hat  there  wore  pfcoj)le  still  s\-ho 
talked  about  "a  fight  to  a  finish."  AVe  liad  had  one 
tight  to  a  finish,  and  we  did  not  want  any  more- 
there  was  too  much  finish  about  it.  We  knew  now 
wlnit  victory  meant.  It  hurt  tlie  side  that  was  vic- 
torious as  well  as  the  side  that  was  not .  Tl)e  release 
of  the  immediate  industrial  ])ressure — the  coal  strike 
being-  on  its  way  to  settlement — gaA'e  an  opportunit[j^, 
of  considering  the  subject  in  a  calmer  atmos])herc  ..^  •' 
tlian  seemed  possible  even  a  few  hours  before.  But 
if  the  strike  was  settled,  they  all  knew  it  was  not 
settled  for  long.  He  himself,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  could  not  pretend  to  be  neutial  or  impartial. 
EA-evybody  knew  the  colour  of  his  Hag.  It  was  a 
very  deep  red,  but  it  had  a  white  cross  on  it  which 
he  thought  made  the  difference.  He  knew  his  own 
bias,  and  tlie  man  who  knew  his  own  bias  could  allow 
for  other  jieople's  feelings.  The  concern  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  matter  T\'eut  far  deeper  than 
the  concern  of  the  ordinary  man.  Tl  was  not  with 
them  a  case  of  irritation  at  inconvenience  or  depiival, 
but  of  soiTow  at  the  destnrction  of  religious  and 
brotherly  feeling  and  the  postponen^ent  of  man's 
chief  duty  in  this  world.  whi(di  was  to  get  his  soul 
right  with  God. 

What  the  Gospel  has  to  Say. 

The  idea  that  the  Gospel  was  neutral  or  indifferent 
on  this  nratter  was  dire  to  an  absolute  misreading. 
It  was  f[uite  irrrpossible  to  believe  that  the  Gospel 
stood  aloof.  Our  Lord  has  laid  down  the  profound- 
est  principles  which  were  capable  of  a  quite  practical 
translation.  He  laid  them  down  in  what  was  very 
nearly  the  last  week  of  His  life.  How  deeply  His 
Avords  cut!  He  had  a  good-hrrnionred  satire  for  pre- 
vailing society.  A  man  who  had  arr  ambition  to  be 
great  was  put  into  some  position  where  he  was 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  others — in  a  word,  to  "boss" 
them.  But  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "Don't  be  led 
eiway  by  that.    If  there  is  one  of  you  who  desires 
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greatness,  let  him  be  servant."  Translated  into 
modem  economic  terms,  what  He  meant  by  the  word 
"servant"  was  "slave."  If  any  wanted  supiemacy 
in  tliai  society,  let  tilm  be  the  bond-slave  of  all- 
bound  to  everybody  as  his  master.  The  very  first 
princijde  laid  down,  therefore,  was  that  if  there  was 
going  to  be  any  such  radical  change  as  sliould  save 
society  from  destruction  there  must  first  of  all  be 
an  entirely  new  attitude  towards  service. 

lha  Narrowing  Lust  of  Gold. 

[low  ditferent  was  this  fron)  the  present  order. 
Tlie  jiresent  order  has  as  its  economic  nraxim  that 
one  should  buy  i)i  tlie  cheajiest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest.  It  had  been  held  that  if  every  man  held 
tasi  to  it,  it  would  result  in  .some  marvellous  way  in 
tlie  good  of  all.  It  was  believed  tliat  this  policy  of 
intelligent  selfishness  would  act  as  a  tremendous  in- 
centive to  work,  it  would  (juicken  production,  and 
s<'cnie  i-ewards  for  those  who  deserverl  them.  That 
was  the  fufidamental  economies  which  had  con- 
structed and  goveiiied  oiir  present  system.  Men 
from  vaiious  points  of  view  had  attacked  it.  Some 
people  had  thought  it  opposed  to  morality  and  to 
Christianity.  For,  changed  from  an  economic  into 
a  moral  maxini.  it  meant  that  everybody  in  thi.s 
world  sh(nild  try  to  get  the'most  possible  and  to  give 
the  least  possible.  It  was  very  shocking  when  pxit 
like  that,  but  that  was  the  spring  and  nrotive  of  the 
i:onr()etitive  order.  And  it  had  worked  out  very 
l)adly.  It  jiad  biought  ^ionie  immediate  gains  which 
had  blinded  our  eyes  to  where  we  were  drifting.  It 
had  s]>u)red  ntan's  inventive  powers  to  a  greater 
height  than  e^'er  before.  It  had  led  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  world's  re.sources.  .  It  had  raised  the 
t;e!ierai  standard  of  living,  and  had  secured  us  from 
tlie  imniedlate  aiid  diiect  effects  of  famine  and 
fluctuation.  And,  with  it  all.  man  had  gained  the 
whole  world. 

And  Lo^t  His  Soul. 

Its  otli.-)  effects  had  been  mosl  deidtnable.  It  had 
depressed  and  almost  destroyed  agriculture  until  this 
n.'iw  continued  in  industrial  countries  entirely  as  a 
-^ubsidisir^d  calling.  Agriculture  was  coiitinually  put 
out  furtlier  and  further-  from  home,  and  that  process 
would  one  day  iiave  an  einl.  It  had  driven  men  from 
the  countryside  to  work 'in  factories  and  live  in  mon- 
slimis  tov.iis.  It  had  produced  the  most  amazing 
'.lulovelinr^ss.  It  had  created  our  hideous  modern 
cities,  generated  a  nirmber  of  hon-id  and  strrpid  re- 
creations, and  given  us  a  vast  army  of  denroralised 
poor  and  Andgarised  rich,  tAvo  classes  constantly  in- 
creasing, arid  apparently  de]>cndent  each  upon  tire 
other.  It  had  robbed  labour  of  its  dignity  and  free- 
dom, and  it  had  in  the  most  wonderful  manner 
cheated  us  entirely  of  the  good  things  to  be  expected 
from  education  and  i)olitical  liberty.  The  more 
people  were  educated,  the  more  terrible  these  condi- 
tions seemed  to  be;  and.  strangely  enough,  political 
liberty  Avas  continually  being  rendered  ineffective  ^ 
by  the  .way  in  which  the  political  machine  could 
always  be  Aveighted  by  economic  interests.  And, 
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RDER. 

,  the  great  evil  that  it  had  doue  was  to 

flise  all  the  forces  of  nature,  to  tie  them  up 
accessibiiitj-  to  the  ordinary  man,  and  to  c  on- 
!  tlieir  coutrol  into  the  hands  of  a  few. 

lominant  Issue  of  our  Times. 

this  had  brought  about. the  bitterest  strife  in 
I  man  had  ever  been  engaged.    The  worlters 
irganised  to  protect  them.selves    and  enforce 
deijiaud.s,  and  the  employers   had    doue  the 
\nd  on  both  sides,  so  far,  they  luul  failed, 
lie  increase  of  wages  which  organised  lab- 
really  always  exact  tended  invariably  to 
-e  in  the  cost  of  living.    And  employers 
really  been  able  lo  discover  any  device  to 
-•adual  slackening  of  labour.    Both  sides 
ed  that  they  po.ssessed  the  right  to  control  the 
ion,  ami  both  believe<l  thar  they  had  power  to 
•oniplele  ])ossessiou.    it  was  a  war  for  sajjie- 
and  the  extremi.sts  on  both  sides  wanted  the 
to  come  as  .soon  as  possible.    This   was  the 
'  issue  of  our  times ;  it  excluded  every  other 
iieligion,  art — nothing  really  got  a  '.'look 
•  xcited  the  jn ofoundest  appreiieusions,  be- 

>  social  Older  of  ours  was  on  such  an  in- 
i!  basis  and  so  delicately  balanced  that  almost 
imour  of  trouble  would  overturn  it.  It  did  not 
I, strike,  but  only  the  threat  of  one,  to  produce 
Iterations  right  through  the  fabric  of  society 
mmediately  began  to  touch  all  kinds  of  inter- 

1    [iromised  to  bring  society  to  such  a  hell  as 
uian  had  ever  been  able  yet  to  imagine. 

lid:  A  Change  of  Spirit. 

'  'idy  said  that  what  was  first  wanted  was  a 
tal  change  of  spirit.    But  it  was  true  that 
reversed  liis  social  maxims  there  was  no 
he  solution  of  this  problem.    Until  man's 
A  as  directed,  not  to  securing  a  public  place, 
e  in  which  he  could  do  public  service,  not 
j:  as  much  as  i)ossible,  but  to  giving  as 
!»o.ssible,  there  was  little  iiope  in  the  situa- 
u  as  easy  to  praise  this  new  motive,  but 
-ly  difficult  to  put  it  into  practice.  We 
educated  tlie  other  way  for  generations, 
ills,   our  .schools,   our   universities,  our 
all  educated  us  in  that  way.    Our  judg- 
-v  coirui)ted,  our  sense  of  values  totally 
U)  tluit  wilich  ought  to  obtain  for  us.  So 
jvere  our  judgments  that  we  were  continually 
'  blame  on  others  when  we  were  doing  the 
u-  ourselve.s.    We  hehl  up  bauds  of  horror 

>  of  men  demanding  two  shillings  more  a 
t  polilely — oh,  very  politely! — we  did 
IP  same  thing.  We  were  all  out  for  tAvo 
"lore  a  shift.    Only  when  one  saw  it  in  the 

t  appear  dreadful. 

My  Path. 

ot  let  us  talk  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  easy 
8  to  live  according  to  the  new  spirit.    It  was 
V  a  tjuestion  of  what  would  happen  to  one- 
it  was  almost  im])os.sible  in  the  present 
lly  to  be  the  servant  of  all.    If  a  man  went 


on  the  j)iinciple  of  serving  the  community  he  would 
find  that  his  efforts  were  being  tapped  by  the  less 
scriqiulous.  His  additional  production  would  be 
mulcted  of  nine-tenths  of  its  value  by  somebody  else 
who  could  l)y  no  means  be  regarded  as  the  commun- 
ity. Had  it  been  noticed  how  the  present  system 
demoralised  everybody?  It  demoralised  both  classes 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  People  were  always  saying 
that  capital  ought  lo  be  recouped  for  the  risks  it  ran. 
There  you  were  !  It  was  gambling.  And  on  the 
other  side  it  gave  qtiite  a  false  protection  to  the 
worker,  ^\■hell  a  man  worked  entirely  for  himself, 
If  he  (lid  not  work  well,  he  did  not  get  his  dinner, 
but  in  the  servi<'e  of  a  company  he  could  go  on  for 
quite  a  long  time  doing  very  little  work,  and  yet  be 
'  sine  of  his  dinner. 

Guild  Sociaiism. 

W  hat  was  there  lo  i)ut  in  tlie  place  of  the  present 
system?  If  only  small  changes  were  made,  which 
were  all  thai  politicians  would  make,  the  general 
decay  would  not  be  arrested,  nor  the  possibility  of 
revolution  neutralised.  Was  it  possible  to  have  the 
new  spirit  with  the  gradual  construction  of  a  system 
that  would  embody  it?  Our  Lord  at  least  visualised 
the  possibility.  lie  proposed  a  new  order  for  the 
new  spirit.  The  general  maxim  that  was  to  govern 
His  Kingdom  was  that  a  man  should  serve  the  com- 
munily.  Much  was  heard  of  direct  action  ;  he  would 
])lead  for  direct  service.  He  wanted  to  see  a  system 
whereby  everytliing  that  a  man  did  should  be 
brought  to  beai'  immediately  tipon  the  communit}', 
and  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  sidetrack  it  or  con- 
fuse it.  There  were  two  experiments  of  our  time 
in  which  this  had  been  done.  One  was  the  Co- 
operative movement — which  was  started  by  the 
Cluncli — but  that  movement  had  been  very  largely 
sidetracked.  Its  ideals  had  ncA'er  come  to  complete 
realisation.  A  great  movement  like  the  Co-opera- 
tive movement  was  destroyed  or  at  least  deteriorated 
if  peo})le  had  not  the  Co-operative  spirit.  The  other 
movement  was  (jtiild  Socialism,  wherein  the  workers 
managed  their  own  affairs  and  dealt  directly  with 
their  customers.  To  start  a  new  order  on  this  basis 
he  did  not  think  was  a  fantastic  proposal.  He  did 
not  know  how  applicable  it  was  to  all  trades,  but  he 
vcc(Mjimended  to  all  that  that  was  the  way  in  which 
tlioutiht  and  experiment  should  run — the  producer 
and  lh(>  commujiily ,  and  nobody  iit  betw^een. 

Capture  the  Church ! 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Orchard  pleaded  that  Labour 
might  be  brought  to  recogtiise — as  in  some  degree 
she  was — that  Christ  was  her  Teacher,  and  that  the 
way  of  the  wandering  Carpenter  was  her  way  out. 
They  need  not  bother  their  heads  so  much  about  the 
capture  of  the  economic  or  the  political  machine,  for 
that  might  prove  illusoiy.  Labour  sbotild  set  out 
to  captuie  the  Church.  It  was  Labour's  Chitrch. 
It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  labotiring  class.  All 
the  apostles  were  of  that  class.  The  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  was  not  far  away.  There  must  be 
one  class — and  one  Chtircli, 
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An  Incorrigible  Communist. 


By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


I  lifive  a  little  matter  on  luy  fouscieuce  whkvh 
<>i()w,s  all  the  l)ig<;ei-  iof  keeping  it  tlieve.  It  eoii- 
cerns  a  small  unpublished  meeting  of  mine  which 
took  place  in  the  North  ot  England  recently.  The 
reports  ot  the  l)igger  .meetings  have  been  duly  sent 
in,  but  in  regard  to  this  one  I  have  preserved  a  com- 
plete silence,  and  ns  I  came  out  of  it  rather  badlv, 
lionesty  com])els  me  to  send  in  a  r<»port  of  it  also.  So 
iiere  it  is. 

J  Wits  slaying  !it  the  house  ol'  a  miner  wbo  had  a 
charming  little  daughter  of  eight,  called  Cissie. 
Si)oiitaneously  she  ami  1  became  great  friends,  and 
within  half-an-hoiir  of  our  becoming  acquainted  we 
had  arranged  that  she  should  take  me.  after  school, 
to  see  some  duc  ks  in  a  park.  At  the  appointed  hour 
Cissie  boiuided  breathlessly  into  the  room  where  1 
was,  clutched  my  hand  and  dragged  me  into  the 
street — and  oft'  we  went. 

By  and  bye  we  readied  the  park  and  inspected  the 
ducks.  1  was  informed  which  was  the  i)rettiest,  and 
which  had  lost  its  mamma,  although  I  was  unable  to 
follow  the  reasoning  wliich  led  to  that  conclusion. 
On  leaving  the  park  we  wandered  farther  afield  into 
a  region  that  was  new  and  strange  to  us  both. 

Presently  we  came  upon  a  huge  orchard.  Before 
us  was  a  sik-fooi  wall  over  which  hung  a  branch  full 
of  nice  ripe  apples. 

Oh,  please,  Mr.  Wellock,  get  me  an  apple!" 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  troubles. 

Instead  of  acting  up  to  the  ciiild's  communist  in- 
stincts, I  tried  to  pull  her  down  to  the  sordid  level  of 
respect  for  Private  Property.  I  said  something 
about  those  apples  beloiiging  to  someone. 

"Teacher  at  the  Sunday  School  says  that  God 
sends  them  for  ns." 

*'Yes,  ves,  of  course  . 

"What'  should  we  pay  money  for,  then?  Does 
God  get  the  money?" 

That  locked  me  up,  (luite,  and  as  a  means  of 
escape  I  tried  to  explain  that  perhaps  if  people  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  apples  some  woidd  eat  more  than 
their  share. 

"Would  thev  eat  them  if  they  didn't  want  them? 

The  child  was  an  incorrigible  rebel,  and  I  saw 
endless  catastrophes  in  store  for  her  if  her  revolu- 
tionaiy  notions  were  not  quashed.  I  looked  around 
and  saw  near  at  hand  in  the  hedge  hard  by,  a  yard 
or  so  of  bare  railing.  To  this  spot  we  walked,  and 
there  we  had  a  little  confidential  talk  about — Law 
and  Order!  "Law  and  Order"  for  a  Crusader!  It 
was  incredible  !  How  I  hated  myself  defending 
things  I  disbelieve  in  and  despise  !  And  yet  I  felt 
compelled  to  do  so. 

When  I  had  finished,  the  child  left  my  side,  stood 
straight  before  me  and  looked  into  my  face,  into  my 
very  soul.  And  I  knew  she  was  looking  there. 
Then,  suddenly,  her  eyes  sparkled  and  a  big  smile 
burst  over  her  face. 

"Isn't  it  silly  !"  she  said,  and  ran  away  laughing. 

And  then,  conscious  that  she  had  probed  me  and 
beaten  me,  she  swooped  upon  me  with  her  merciless 
logic:  "Mr.  Wellock.  yon  will  get  me  an  apple, 
won't  you?" 
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The  little  minx! 

I  asked  her  what  would  happen  if  the  policem 
should  chance  to  catch  me.  She  at  once  lool 
aiourul :  "But  there  is  no  policeman,"  and  shepol 
her  first  finger  at  me,  making  little  circles  with  it 
the  air,  and  crying,  "Oh,  you're  frightened,  you 
frightened!  If  I  were  as  big  as  you  I'd  get  a 
one  for  you  and  one  for  me ! " 

It  was  teriible ! 

At  last  I  manoeuvred  her  away,  and  we  retuqJ, 
by  another  path.  But  I  was  painfully  consci 
that  1  was  in  the  child's  bad  books,  that  I  had  1 
favour.  I  tried  to  make  amends  by  gathering 
little  bunch  of  choice  flowers.  But  these  (m 
landed  mo  deeper  into  the  mire.  ' 'Won 't  the  pob 
man  sav  anything  tor  you  gathering  flowers 
"No."  "And  won't  he  say  anything  for  gather! 
blackberries  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Well,  what  will  he  say  something   for  if 
gather  apples?" 

She  was  merciless  to  the  last. 

Finally,  I  got  my  charge  well  ensconced 
her  father's  home,  where,  to  the  astonishment  oi 
all,  she  became  strangely  quiet.  I  thought  it  p 
dent  to  reserve  my  stoiy  until  after  our  public  nu 
ing.  and  Cis,sie  li'ad  retired  to  bed.  But  it  waa 
to  be.  We  had  tea,  but  before  we  had  left  the ta 
Cissie,  fixing  on  me  a  steadfast,  penetrating  lo 
cried  :  "Mamma,  does  Mr.  Wellock  pay  for  histet 

The  "Mamma"  swooped  upon  the  child,  blush 
and  profusely  apologised  for  her.  Ob\'iou8ly 
])lanations  were  necessary,  and  the  scolding  iiotwi 
standing,  we  all  sat  at  Cissie 's  feet. 

But  the  most  tragic  fact' of  all  was  that  hajj 
s])ent  the  best  part  of  two  hours  trying  to  .sup|S 
the  comnuuiist  feeling  and  notions  of  that  h 
child  I  left  her  to  go  and  address  her  elders  on 
necessity  of  communism!  And,  truth  to  say,  I 
is  what  most  of  us  are  doing  every  day— thwaij 
human  nature  in  infancy,  diverting  it  into  evilcl 
nels,  and  then  vainly  trying  to  re-direct  it  into 
naturol  course  when  evil  tendencies  and  influel 
have  wai-ped  and  spoiled  it. 

And  yet  people  insist  that  communism 

natural  to  man  ! 

«         *         *  * 


31  Mgj. 


A  few  days  ago  I  heard  several  ^ 
worldly-wise  grey  heads  , discussing  the  Premi 
"Now  who  have  Ve  in  the  country  that's  fit  for 
office  at  the  present  time?"  asked  one.  "If  you 
move  Llovd  George  who  is  there  to  take  his  plac 
asked  another.  Well,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
mind  at  once  flew  to  little  Cissie,  the  miner's  daD 
ter.  At  any  rate,  I  thought,  a  little  statesmam 
along  the  lines  of  her  unsullied  mind  would  ne 
finitely  more  promising  than  anything  Ur.  U 
George  has  done  or  has  suggested  doing  sinre 
came  to  power.  The  idea  of  doing  without  mo 
may  be  crude,  but  the  simple  belief  that  all  jiat' 
desires  and  aspirations  ought  to  be  satisfied  h 
i^tinctive  and  irresistible, 


J 
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The  ''Good  News,  '  according  to  H.  G.  Wells. 


T  confess,  an  a  professedly  oi  lliodox  (Miiist iaii ,  my 
}>iatitu(U'  lo  tiiis  l)iilliunt  wiUor  tind  novelist  for  liis 
retent  interpretation  of  tlie  coniiiig  of  CHiristiaiiily 
into  the  woiid. 

I  think  Crusaders  generally  Mill  also  welcome  his 
words — tor  we  lecognise  an  unexpected  ally  in  Mi  . 
H,  G.  Wells;  and  i  think  it  would  he  all  to  the  good 
if  our  leadei-s  in  '"darkest  Christendom"  were  to 
ponder  well  the  utterances  of  thisi  outsider  from 
churches,  and  we  might  even  discover  the  clue  to 
much  that  is  so  .strangely  amiss  to-day.  They  say 
an  outsider  .^ees  most  of  tiie  game  ;  and  1  believe  Mi-. 
"Wells,  who  will  he  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  may 
even  help  the  Christian  Church  to  understand  what 
"getting  back  to  Christ"  really  means.  That  phrase 
is  often  on  our  lips,  hut  everytliing  depends  on  what 
we  mean  by  Christ. 

Army  Cliaidains  have  recently  tohl  us  that  in  the 
Ai'my  universal  res])ect  was  felt  for  Jesus  Christ, 
though,  they  added,  the  heroic  side  of  His  character 
seems  largely  unknown.  The  Army  means  the  man- 
hood of  England;  in  fact,  it  mean.s  England  itself. 
How  has  such  a  conception,  we  .say,  came  about  P 
.'^-■mehow  or  other,  it  is  plain,  we  have  given  a  twist, 
a  caricature,  to  the  manliest,  divinest,  character  of 
history.  By  our  art,  by  our  hymns,  by  our  mis- 
guided devotion,  we  have  created  a  fog.  Do  we  not 
sing  : 

"Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go  : 
0  gentle  Jesus,,  be  our  Light." 
"Jesu,  meek  and  gentle"?'  etc.,  etc. 

These  words  may  rightly  be  the  language  of  lov- 
ing devotion,  but  they  convey  scant  justice  to  the 
robust  and  manly  character  of  our  Lord.  This  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Wells  complains  about.  "Jesus 
is  much  wronged  by  the  unreality  and  convention- 
ality that  a  mistaken  reverence  has  imposed  upon 
His  Figure  in  modern  Christian  art." 

For  a  long  time,  I  confess,  those  familiar  words 
in  the  gospels,  "Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  .shall  not  be 
offended  in  ^ie,"  conveyed  nothing  at  all  to  me  ;  my 
Avhole  idea  was  of  a  Christ  who  gave  no  offence.  T 
see  now,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  tliose  strange 
words.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  He  gave  offence  all 
along.  He  upset  at  the  very  outset  of  His  work  His 
narrow-minded  fellow-villagers.  He  upset  the 
wealthy  farmers  of  Gadara,  He  upset  His  mother 
when  she  tried  to  hold  Him  back,  and,  of  course,  He 
relentlessly  opposed  the  formalism  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  day.  These  Pharisees 
may  have  been  incarnate  wickedness,  but  they  were 
not  blind  or  stupid  ;  they  clearly  saw  the  drift  of  His 
teaching.  All  this  Mr.  Wells  makes  out  as  clear  as 
daylight.  The  heroic  Christ  challenges  deliber- 
ately, always,  everywhere,  the  forces  of  Mammon, 
Lnperialism,  and  Clericalism.  It  was  the  rich  men, 
the  rulers,  and  the  priests  who  brought  about  His 
death.  "Getting  back  to  Christ"  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  mean  that  His  followers  in  this  tw^entieth 
oentur;\'  ought  also  to  be  consistent  opponents  of 
that  trinity  of  evils  to-day.  Mr.  Wells  helps  to  res- 
cue Chri.st,  and  we  discover  a  Being,  "very  human, 
very  earnest  and  passionate,  capable  of  .swift  anger, 
and  clearly  a  Person  of  intense  magnetism ;  and  He 


came  teacbing  a  new  aiul  simple  and  profound  doc- 
trine— namely,  the  universal  loving  Fatherhood  of 
(iod  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Again — it  is  Wells  who  insists  that  Jesus  by  His 
teaching  coudenined  the  economic  .system  of  His 
day,  also  all  jnivate  wealth  and  personal  advantages. 
1  know  there  are  Christian  teachers  who  would  deny 
this,  hut  J  think  they  aie  mistaken.  In  His  .striking 
l)icture  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  He  points  out  the  glar- 
ing contrasts  of  Wealth  and  Poverty  more  superbly 
and  more  graphically  than  any  ex(;ite.d  Socialist 
orator  at  our  street  corners.  True,  He  never  de- 
nounces thein  as  He  denoiun^ed  the  religious  hum- 
bugs of  His  day;  rather  He  pitied  them.  He  saw 
how  difficult,  how  all  but  inii)ossible  it  was  for  them 
to  enter  the  Kingdom.  He  loved  that  rich  young 
ruler  who  was  enslaved  to  Mammon,  and  His  love 
thawed,  as  I  like  to  fancy,  the  mighty  iceberg  of  the 
love  of  wealth  in  that  young  man's  soul,  for  possibly 
that  young  man  was  the  Evangelist,  St.  Mark;  and 
so,  we  say  to  ourselves,  if  our  Blessed  Lord  con- 
demned the  economic  system  of  His  day,  how  much 
more  to-day  would  He  condemn  our  own,  when  the 
contrasts  are  manifestly  more  glaring  than  ever  be- 
fore!' It  is  oui'  system  that  is  so  fearfully  "anti- 
Christian"  to-day,  and  the  Chiistian  Church  is  be- 
ginning to  see  this  more  clearly  eveiy  day,  and  we 
fondly  hope  that  ere  long  both  the  Church  and  the 
Labour  Pai  ty  will  work  together  to  produce  a  really 
Christian  economic  system  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  Gloiy  of  God. 

Then,  further,  "Jesus  proclaimed  not  merely  a 
moral  and  a  social  revolution.  His  teaching  had  a 
political  bent  of  the  plainest  sort."  So  says  Wells  : 
a  statement  which  would  be  strenuously  denied  by 
iuany,  I  knoM",  in  our  churches.  But  His  hostile 
(luestioners,  by  their  A^ery  questions,  prove  that  they 
at  all  events  were  fully  aware  of  the  real  significance 
of  His  teaching.  His  disciples  were  dull,  we  know; 
they  were  full  of  queer  notions  and  ideas — their 
Master  was  altogether  too  great  for  them  :  and  for 
us. 

Let  me  adil  a  final  quotation  from  Wells,  which 
is  worth  pondering.  "To  take  Je.sus  seriously  was 
to  enter  u])on  a  strange  and  alarming  life,  to  aban- 
don habits,  to  control  instincts,  and  impulses,  to 
essay  an  incredible  happiness  ...  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  to  this  day  this  Galilean  is  too  much  for 
our  small  hearts?" 

Some  of  u.s — these  war  days — and  most  supremely 
our  C.O.'s — have  discovered  something  of  the  truth 
of  those  burning  words.  We  have  discovered  that 
Christianity  is  anything  but  a  tame  affair,  certainly 
no  respectable  affair,  but  that  is  how  our  Holy  Re- 
ligion appears  to  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countiymen, 
especially  the  workers. 

This  modern  version  of  Christianity  is  certainly 
unorthodox — it  leaves  out  much  that  we  might  like 
to  add — but  it  emphasises  an  aspect  which  we  have 
too  often  foi'g'otten  and  neglected,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  written  by  Wells,  some  of  which  we  feel  un- 
able to  endorse,  yet  we  feel  that  the  "light  of 
divinity"  shines  through  his  recital,  and  we  return 
to  our  gospels  with  new  interest  and  fresh  insight. 

EDWYN  B.  HOOPER, 
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Bookland.  Foundations. 


To-day  we  realise  as  pei'liap.s  Jiever  l)efore  llic  ivr- 
iJU'iidoiis  imporlaiu'P  of  tlu!  early  years  of  ehildliood . 
It  is  durino'  iliesL'  years  ttuif  the  fouudalious  are  laid 
of  llie  Ayiiole  fu(-,u'e  life.  It  is  then  lhat  the  trend  of 
character  is  settled,  it  is  then  that  the  foujidalious 
of  health  of  body,  niiad  and  spirit  are  laid. 

The  Nursery  School  movement  is  .significant  of  the 
nation's  lealisatiou  of  this  fact. 

The  children  of  our  Nursei'ies  and  of  our  Nursery 
Schools  are  l!ie  hiiiUlers  of  the  future,  and  if  tiiey  are 
io  build  a  new  woild  on  a  souiidcj  basis,  and  with  a 
b'.sigei-  ideal,  it  rests  \\itJi_  all  educationists  to  give 
(hem  an  oppoii unity  foi'  "fuller  and  freer  develop- 
jnent  of  body,  mind  and  spirit,  a  greater  realisation 
of  interdei)endeiKe  and  mutual  service  than  the  old 
system  of  ed\U'allon  afforded. 

(h'ace  Owen,  in  her  recently  published  book, 
■'Nurseiy  S<-hool  Kdm-ation, piesents  a  com]tre- 
iiensive  case  M'hich  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
educational  enthusiasts.    To  quote  :  — 

"In  the  esLal)lislimiMil  of  Nursery  Svhools  llie  nation  lias  a 
iiiiique  opporl unity  to  break  Ihiouyli  liarnirul  trMflition  and 
to  in.Tke  ii  fresh  start,  by  bi'lnuin;.';  the  education  of  lis 
cliiktren  intn  luirnionv  with  a  li\inn'  mikI  (hneloping  ]ihii<j.'!oj)hv 
of  life." 

At  last  "the  inuTili'y  has  shown  j't.tvelf  convinced  of  the  ini- 
porlanie  of  taking'  determined  slsp-s  to  look  to  the  very 
foundations  of  th"  healtli  and  v.ell-being  of  the  people.  It  has 
perceived  tiiat  all  sclienie.s  of  national  r(econstruc tion  of  what- 
ever type.  •Rve  based  on  sliiftinij;  sand,  if  the  yonng  life  of  the 
nation  is  not  sound,  heahiiy  and  well  de\,eloped  duiin^  tiie  (irst 
critical  years." 

The  chapteis  on  (he  "Mind  of  the  Child,"  by 
Olive  A.  AVIieeler,  i).Sc.,  are  extiemely  sugge.stive. 
She  begins  by  emphasising'  the  thought  that  in  every 
child  Iheie  is  a  "life  urge"  (Bergson's  "p]lan 
Vital"),  "a  creative  impulse  toward  completion, 
^\•llich  expresses  it.self  in  mauy  and  A'aried  ways." 
She  remiiids  us  that  little  childien  in  whom  the 
jtrintiiive  instincts  and  appetites  play  so  important 
a  role,  can  easily  be  interested  in  anything  that  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  these 
])rimitiA'e  needs.  Hence  the  tremendous  importance 
of  meal-time  ami  sleep-time,  and  the  manifold  tasks 
and  little  duties  connected  witii  them  in  the  day's 
prog'iamme,  tlirough  which  the  children  obtain  a 
valuable  training  in  social  service. 

Two  grave  warnings  are  given  against  over- 
stimulation, on  the  one  hand,  by  presenting  too 
great  a  variety  of  interests,  or  offering  formal  teaidi- 
ing  before  the  child  is  ready  for  if,  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  against  the  repression  of  natural  instincts,  by 
the  constant  check iitg  of  a  healthy  curiosity,  and  by 
the  frustrating  of  those  crude,  childish  experimenta- 
lions  by  which  inde])endeiice  and  giowth  are  best 
achieved. 

TJie  findings  oi  Psycho-Analy.sts  are  quoted  here, 
and  we  are.  reminded  that  the  discipline  must  be  of 
"such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  child  to  face  and  solve 
his  conflicts.  It  must  not  be  merely  negative.  A 
continual  'Thou  shalt  m)t'  is  certain  to  lead  to  dis- 
astei'  in  one  of  two  directions.  If  the  individual  is 
suflRcietitly  vigorous  it  will  lead  to  an  exjdosio]!  in 

*  "Nursery  School  Education."    Edited  by  Grace  Owen.  Pub- 
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which  the  i)ent-up  forces  break  through  the  arti- 
hcial  barriers  and  express  themselves,  it  may  be,  in 
■  illegitimate  Avays.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  organ- 
isiu  is  weakl\-,  repit^ssion  will  lead  to  meiittil  ill- 
health. '-' 

^\'e  are  ieiiumieii  that  "jeprinnind  favoujs  rei)i'e^- 
sion,  and  tends  to  drive  the  emotiontil  excitement 
heiijw  the  threshold  of  consciousness,"  iiud  "Jecom- 
i)iend(-d  to  .study  always  the  root  cau.ses  of  the 
trouble  and  achieve  tiie  sublimation  of  the  conflicts 
rather  than  through  tin  over-re])ressive  discipline,  to 
diive  them  below  the  threshold  of  consciousne.ss, 
wheie  they  fester  as  ajiti-social  tendencies. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Nni-sery  School  will  be  felt  more  in  the  atinosjihere 
than  in  direci  religious  teacdiiiig.  Our  Nursery 
School  must  radiate  love  and  trust,  foi'  "Where  love 
is.  Clod  is."  'i'he  hap[)y  little  company  of  (  hildren 
Mill,  by  their  simple  songs  of  ])rai.se,  and  "thank 
you's"  for  eveiy  good  giit,  daily  acknowledge  the 
source  of  all  good.  "God  Avill  be  to  them  no  dread 
Person,  but  the  "Unseen  Helper,"  th<'  Father  of  all, 
and  Creator  iind  source  of  all  beauty  and  joy. 

The  child  has  a  natnral  hunger  for  beauty  which, 
it  awakened  and  ministered  to  now,  will  be  ihv. 
means  of  enriching  his  mental  and  spiritual  life ;  the 
value  of  music  and  of  all  rhythmic  games  is  recog- 
nised, as  also  the  extraordinary  value  of  times  of 
absolute  .silence  and  complete  relaxation-.  Dr. 
Montessoii'w  "Silence  Game"  is  given  its  due  of  ap- 
])iecialion  as  a  aim])le  direct  means  of  training  in  the 
i  liild  the  listening  ear,  teaching  him  the  art  of  rc- 
la.xation  and  iurmobility,  and  enabling  him  to 
establish  self-control  of  mind  and  body. 

With  reference  to  the  child's  hunger  for  beauty 
and  latent  talent  for  expression,  it  is  siiggested  that 
"the  taste  of  the  nation  may  be  improved  if  this  im- 
.l)ulse  for  expiession  is  given  wi.se  diiection  in  the 
Nursery  School,  and  the  good  beginiiing  continued 
in  the  elementary  school.  In  this  way  the  vandalism 
that  covers  public  buildings,  fences,  and  walls  wath 
un.sightly  drawings  may  become  extinct." 

Valuable  chapters  are  contributed  by  C.  Chisholm, 
J}. A..  M.D.,  on  the  hygiene  of  the  Nur.sery  School. 
Slie  recommends,  wherever  possible,  the  e.sfabli.sh- 
ment  of  o])en-air  schools.  She  also  urges  close  con- 
tact between  home  and  Nursery  School,  and  between 
jiarent  and  Nursery  School  Superintendent.  The 
whole  volume  goes  to  show  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Nursery  School  must  be  nurse,  teacher,  and 
social  Avorker  in  one. 

The  book  has  additional  value  in  that  it  contains 
l>ractical  suggestions  as  to  buildings,  equipment, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  also  charts  and  information  con- 
cerning such  uuitfers  as  infection,  quarantine,  re- 
cognition of  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  accidents. 
Also  full  regulations  for  Nursery  Schools  issued  by 
ihe  Board  of  Education. 

But  to  some  of  us  its  chief  charm  lies  in  its  vision 
of  1h(>  op])()rtunity  Nui-sery  S(diools  afford  toward  the 
building  u])  of  "citizens  of  that  better  and  happier 
England  for  whi(di  avc  work  and  hope — the  England 
that  is  to  be."  DORIS  LESTER, 
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A  Christian  Prison. 


The  follo\viu{>-  is  troiii  iiu  tnticle  in  the  Gkisj^ow 
"Forward"  of  October  30th  :  — 

The  Liudeiihof  Pvi^ou  is  a  few  miles  from  the 
ceutre  of  Berliu,  near  Lichtenberg-.  Up  lo  the  last 
few  years  it  wat;  the  ordinary  convenlioflai  prison, 
respectable  to  the  eye.s  of  all  atIio  loved  Prussian  law 
and  military  aulhoVity.  Tiie  entrance  was  marked 
by  the  usual  ••reat  iron  door,  studded  with  inch-thick 
vivels  aud  double-locked,  tlie  cells  were  numbered," 
aiid  tlie  doors  had  peep-holes  for  the  warders  to  spy 
on  the  doiuf^s.  of  the  dangerous  •  persons  within. 
Strict  discipline  was  enfoiced,  and  the  prisoners 
were  taught  to  fear  the  GoA^ernor.  But  the  Gover- 
nor also  feared  the  prisoners,  and  even  when  he  con- 
ducted divine  worship  he  laid  his  revolver  on  the 
altar  table  for  perfect  safety  from  his  self-made  foes,. 

With  the  coming  of  the  present  l)ire(;tor  of  the 
Prison  there  has  also  c(nne  a  terrible  revolution.  Dr. 
Karl  Wilke]-,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  of 
faith.  He  has  the  peculiar  notion  tliat  the  majority 
of  his  criminals  aie  the  victims  of  a  vile  and  une(iual 
■social  syst*^i  Avhich  made  no  adetjuate  provision  for 
the  natiiral  wants  of  many  of  its  human  units. 
Many  of  the  petty  thefts  he  believed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  desire  for  a  few  of  the  good  things  of 
life :  in  any  case,  the  taking— if  it  was  there  in 
plenty  for  "the  few— of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  stave  off 
starvation,  was  much  more  natural  (in  Dr.  Wilker's 
view)  than  starving  within  sight  of  the  means  of 
life.  He  believed  that  tlie  Capitalist  system  of 
society  kept  a  section  of  the  community  poor,  re- 
fused to  educate  that  section  or  give  it  the  means  by 
which  it  could  attain  a  culture.  He  also  believed 
that  the  prison  sy.stem  was  a  mere  negation,  turning 
men  out  in  every  case  moie  bitter  than  when  they 
entered,  and,  therefore,  less  fitted  than  ever  for  tak- 
ing their  place  in  ordered  society.  A  great  many 
criminals  never  got  a  real  chance  in  life.  They  luul 
been  sent  to  prison  for  punishment  because  they  were 
bad  characters.  But  soi-iety  had  never  tried  to 
make  them  good.  Dr.  Wilker  believed,  therefore, 
that  as  their  whole  life  had  been  a  punishment, 
prkson,  if  it  was  to  be  of  any  service  to  these,  must 
be  a  school  aud  a  home  where  they  woirld  be  trained 
in  the  social  spirit  to  take  thei]'  place  in  the  service 
of  the  commuuity.  No  one  wanted  a  man  who  had 
been  in  any  of  H.M.  Prirtona  ;  AVilker's  viaw  M^as  that 
residence  for  three  years  in  the  right  sort  of  jail 
ought  to  be  rather  a  recommendation. 

Wilker's  first  act  a.s  Diixn-tor  was  to  remove  every 
bar  from  the  windows  and  the  locks  from  the  doors. 
All  the  cells  were  re-painted  like  ordiiiary  living 
rooms,  and  the  numbers  and  the  spy-holes  were  re- 
moved from  the  cells.  The  new  Director  called  his 
dangerous  persons  together  and  explained  to  them 
his  purpose.  They  were  not  to  be  a  group  of  peo})le 
who  mutually  suspected  each  other,  they  were  to  be 
a  social  community  in  which  each  was  to  live  and 
work  for  the  happiness  of  all.     Pailes  and  regula- 


tions, said  the  l)iie(;1or,  he  abhorred,  mid  what  he 
personally  disliked  he  was  very  unwilling  to  impo.se 
on  anyone  else.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  inini- 
mum  of  rules.  Regarding  punishments  for  misbe- 
haviour, the  customary  rule  was  to  impose  extra 
work  on  tlie  delinquent,  but  as  all  work  in  their  com- 
munity was  to  be  a  pleasure  and  a  service,  aud  as  he 
did  not  believe  in  corporal  i)unishment,  another 
means  would  have  to  be  discovered.  Dr.  Wilker 
admitted  his  own  difficulty  of  being  a  judge,  and  so 
he  ])io])osed  a  i)olicy  of  democratic  control  by  which 
the  prisoners  would  foi'.m  themselves  into  a  jury  to 
hear  cases  and  discover  a  i)unisliment  to  fit  the  crime. 
The  worst  thing  the  criminals  could  devise  was  tlie 
duty  of  washing  a  feAV  extra  dishes. 

As  regards  training  in  social  service,  the  Director 
instituted  apprenticeships  on  the  intensive  system 
in  such  trades  asJoineiy,  Oabinet-makilig,  Printing. 
Market  Gardening,  Bootmaking,  Tailoring,  and  for 
those  who  so  desired  it,  some  education  in  Art — 
Drawing,  Music,  etc. — and  for  that  purpose  a  band 
was  foimed,  and  also  a  Dramath'  Society.  Tlie  In- 
stitute, which  is  now  really  a  teciinical  institute 
with  residential  students,  has  its  own  social  life  aud 
its  owji  Monthly  Magazine,  to  which  the  "criminals" 
contribute  articles  and  sketches. 

Not  only  so,  but  if  Dr.  Wilker  ha})])ens  to  become 
])ossesscd  of  ti(diets  foi'  the  theatre  or  opera  in  Berlin 
he  goes  in  along  with  his  "prisoner"  friends  to  spend 
the  cA-euing  there,  not  as  their  Goveuior.  but  as  one 
of  themselves. 

*  One  peculiarity  of  this  prison  is  that  there  are 
often  a])plications  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment,  aud  in  every  case  the  prisoner  re- 
enters the  world  better  fitted  in  every  way  to  take 
his  place  in  society,  not  with  a  grudge  against  a 
system  that  exiled  him  for  three  years  in  useless  em- 

,  ploymeut,  but  with  gratitude  that  at  last  he  had 
experienced  that  human  touch  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

The  A'isit  to  Lindenhof  will  long  be  a  happy 
memory.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  what  one 
might  call  a  Chiistian  prison.  Visitors  to  the  in- 
stitution are  informed  that  they  are  expected  to 
speak  as  friends  with  all  whonr  they  meet  in  the 
grounds,  and  to  beware  of  treating  any  as  inferior 
or  ciiminal  types.  Dr.  Wilker  himself  moA'es  among 
his  friends,  and  is  welcomed  by  thenr  as  they  are  at 
A\  ork  or  play,  and  never  fails  to  join  -them  for  a 
period  daily  in  doing  the  same  tasks  as  he  has  set  for 
them,  when  one  thinks  of  a  prison  system  main- 
tained by  nominally  Christian  Governments  aud 
tolerated  by  Chiistian  peoples,  without  either  pro- 
test or  enquiry,  systems  which  turn  men  oirt  branded 
with  shame,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  Dr.  Wilker 
has  abandoned  conventional  Christianity  as  a  soul- 
less unpractical  thing,  and  has  become  a  Socialist 
whose  religion  is  to  help  his  fellowmen  to  realise 
their  full  manhood. 
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Friday,  November  5th,  1920. 


The  Crusade. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 


<l. 

a. 

d. 

Lady  C'ls-rc  AriiieslGy 

5 

0 

0 

Airs.    r.  N'jiyloi' 

10 

0 

Miss  0,   G.  Bloom 

5 

0 

Ah'    R  Nirholl 

5 

0 

Mr    W  Bond 

2 

0 

Air   R  Nurrisli 

10 

0 

E.M.C  

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard 

5 

0 

0 

Crookhill  I.L.P. 

10 

0 

M  iss  F  Peile 

100 

0 

0 

Evelyn  Djirdis   

5 

0 

Miss  H  Peile 

100 

0 

0 

Mr.  T.  Flook 

2 

6 

Mr.s.  J.  and  iVlr. 

Mr.  A.  Gauge   

10 

0 

J.  \V.  Rattray 

1 

1 

0 

Airs.  Gibson   

10 

0 

Mr.  W.  8niiili 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Greenwood  ... 

2 

6 

Miss  E.  M.  Squire 

5 

0 

Miss  E.  M. 

Miss  J.  M. 

Hargrove 

2 

0 

Tarboltoii 

1 

0 

0 

Miss  M.  E. 

Mis.   Tremewan  ... 

5 

0 

Harkness 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  T. 

G.H  

2 

0 

0 

Harlev  Walker 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Kendall   

5 

0 

.Mr.  W.  Watson  ... 

5 

0 

Rev.   C.  Lockyer... 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Webb   

9 

2 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lombard 

5 

0 

Mr.  R.  T.  WockI... 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Miller  

1 

0 

0 

FROM  THEODORA   WILSON  WILSON. 

At  Nortun-on-Tee.=,  we  had  an  exc^-litMil  meeting  and  again 
question  time  opened  out  the  discussion.  At  Leeds  I  went  to 
a  women's  meeting  un  behalf  of  the  candidatuie  for  the  City 
Council,  of  iNIr.  Clay.  There  is  a  wide  opening  I  should  .say, 
for  work  amongst  women,  and  Dr.  Ethel  Williams  told  me  at 
Newcastle  that  she  believed  tiiat  "kitchen  meetings"  held  in  a 
simple  wa.y  right  aniong.st  the  people  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value.  This  is  a  form  of  woik  which  could  be  carried  on  by 
many  "Crusaders"  who  are  not  able  to  attend  or  speak  at  big 
meetings. 

But  anyone  could  ask  tor  the  loan  of  a  kitchen  oi-  parlour 
and  invite  a  tew  to  a  friendly  "talk-ovei  "  of  things  that  mattei'. 
The  needs  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Declaration  of  Dependence, 
the  "Crusader,"  the  children  and  the  "E.xplorer,"  education, 
housing,  etc.,  would  loosen  the  tongues  of  such  a  small 
gathering. 

We  had  a  good  F.O.R.  meeting  at  Leeds,  and  some  present 
felt  that  the  Declaration  was  too  vague.  1  tried  to  show  th;it 
it  was  inclusive  and  tonclied  the  economic  order  vitally.  It  is 
good,  however,  to  hear  all  criticism,  for  only  thus  can  we  grow. 

On  Sunday  I  had  the  great  joy  of  meeting  some  chikUen  at 
Purley  and  I  hope  an  Explorer  Guild  will  he  the  result.  The 
children  and  I  agreed  that        had  had  a  "lovely  time." 

We  intended  to  ha\e  a  good  outdoor  meeting  in  the  evening, 
but  the  rain  stopped  us. 


THE   CRUSADE    IN  LANCASHIRE. 

My  meetings  during  the  past  week  have  been  coiicentrate<l  in 
Nelson,  niv  native  town  Nelson  has  a  population  of  40.000 
£ouls,  and'the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  hold  four  good 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  different  organisations,  yet  all 
having  the  same  fundamental  purpose,  is  an  indication  of  spiritual 
health,  and  a  good  augury  for  the  future. 

We  had  a  big  attendance  at  the  Co-operative  Women's  Guild 
on  Wednesday,  when  we  discussed  the  relation  of  women  to  the 
future.  Very  keen  interest  was  shown  and  even  after  the  meet- 
ing was  closed  the  discussion  was  continued  in  small  groups. 

At  the  Salem  Young  .Men's  Fellowship,  when  we  discussed 
methods  of  revolution,  the  same  keen  interest  was  manifested, 
and  the  attendance  was  the  highest  yet  reached. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  large  congregation  in  Salem 
Church,  and  the  astonisning  fact  to  ine  waii' that  so  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  were  manifestly  dispo.sed  to  listen  to  revolu 
tionaiy  ideas,  Christian  Communist  <loctrines,  who  previously 
liave  always  shown  a  keen  antipathy  to  such.  One  member  of 
the  congregation  came  specially  to  tell  me  that  he.  thought  I 
ought  to  concentrate  on  the  Churches.  "With  your  message  of 
revolutionary  Christianity,"  he  said,  "one  appearance  in  a 
Church  is  worth  six  appearances  at  Labour  meetings."    I  am 


not  quite  sure  that  ho  is  light,  although  th«re  is  much  in  iiis 
contention. 

On  Sunday  evening,  at  tlie  I.L.P.,  the  hall  was  full  to  the  doors, 
and  the  meeting  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  a  deep,  spiritual 
feeling  pervaded  it:  A  compari.son  of  these  two  niGetings  held  in 
the  same  town,  on  the  same  day,  one  in  a  Church  the  other  in 
the  LL.P.,  i)r(j\'idied  much  food  for  reflection.  Where  are  the 
centres  of  Spiritual  force  to-day  ?  That  question  was  thi  ust 
upon  me  with  irresistible  force  after  last  Sunday's  meetings,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  Friends  ar«  confident  that 
much  good  has  been  done  by  our  meetings.  W.W. 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Mils.    J.    H.    Dearne,  332   Moat    Road.,    Warley,  Langley, 
Birmingham. 
BRITON  TERRY— 

Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesmond  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Ferry, 
Glam. 
DUDLEY— 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Park  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

.Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Tillcy,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberiy  Street,  DumfrJfes. 
FLEETWOOD— 

Mr.  A.  L.  Scholfield,  "Sandholme,"  Abercrombie  Road,  Fleet 
wood,  Lanes. 
GLASGOW- 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgow. 
GREENOCK- 

Mrs.  Blake,  18  Eldon  Street.  Greenock. 
HEREFORD— 

Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Onier,  Whitehorse  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

^Ir.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas.  Middlestown,  near  Wake 
field. 
KETTERING— 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dempsev.  Rothwell.  Kettering. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford,  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15 
Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  vStratford  E.15. 
Miss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.  17.' 
Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting.  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17. 
NELBON-^ 

Mr.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkei house  Rd..  Nelson,  Lancf. 
NEWCASTLEON-TYNE— 

Rev.  .T.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  New- 
castle on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Grifhths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Oiyconse.  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

.Mr.    C.    Allcock,    Rose  Cottage,   Ashby  Rd.,   Old  Brumby, 
Scunthorpe,  Lines. 
SWINDON— 

Afr.  F.  J.  King,  181  Kingshill,  Swindon. 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  are 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notice 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  special 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not  yet 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act  ae  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


November  oth,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 
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LLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

;ER\'A  cafe  .meetings.— The  Speaker  at  the  JNIiiierva 
144  Iligli  Holboni)  on  ilondaj',  Now  8,  at  6.30,  will  be 
.MARGARETE  GLAISYER.  '  Tea,  for  which  no  chaige 
le,  can  be  obtained  from  5.30-6.30.  There  is  a  collection 
Is  e.xpenses.  The  addresses  are  followed  by  a  short  clis- 
I,  but  the  meetings  are  over  by  7.30. 

JIICAL  WORK.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  this  to  be 
botli  in  connection  with  our  ordinary  propaganda  and  the 
en's  Hospitality  Scheme.  Miss  Elsie  ^lartin,  who  has  been 
our  staunchest  helpers,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  all  who  can  give  one  nigl\t  a 
Please  do  not  let  this  appeal  pass  unnoticed.  The  need 
!nt.  FoUoft'  the  counsel  of  the  Unjust  Steward — "sit  down 
y  and  write." 

-IPITALITV  FOR  OUR  "ENEMIES.  "—Many  of  the 
,us  who  come  on  business  to  London  find  that  often  board* 
)uses,  etc.,  are  closed  against  them.  A  member  of  the 
.  is  tryint;  to  get  a  list  of  friends  who  woidd  be  willing 
■r  hospitality,  either  for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time  on  an 
ry  business  basi.s.  Communications  sent  to  the  secretary 
!  forwarded  to  her. 

)jfS  TO  LET.— We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  friends 
■  ould  like  to  board  with  members  cf  the  Fellowship  and 
•om  any  who  are  seeking  "paying  guests."    We  can  often 
ch  people  in  touch  with  one  another. 
;C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  24  Gray's  Inn  Residences,  E.C.I. 


CRUSADER  STALL. 

e  Women's  Freedom  League  have  extended 
I  tality  to  us  to  take  a  stall  at  their  Green,  White 
jold  Fair  to  he  held  at  Caxton  Hall  on  Friday 
Saturday,  November  26th  and  27th.  W^e  feel 
jby  accepting  this  offer  we  shall  be  giving  an  op- 
luity  to  all  oiir  friends  with  deft  fingers  and 
jr  heads,  who  are  unable  to  subscribe  to  oxtr 
j^.  We 'found  last  year  that  the  stall  proved  a 
[Useful  exchange  between  tliose  who  have  little 
.^y  but  who  have  time  and  ability  to  make  things 
r'hose  who  need  these  things  and  are  willing  to 
)for  them.  In  this  case  we  reap  a  benefit  from 
I  parties.  The  stall  also  provides  uncommon  and 
jctive  Christmas  presents.  Gifts  of  proAasions, 
las  home-made  jams,  pickles,  and  cakes,  or  farm 
:>'ardeu  produce  are  always  popular,  also  useful 
ihold  articles  and  plain  clothing.  Please  keep 
ates  free  to  come  and  buy,  and  kindly  send  non- 
liable  goods  before  Monday,  November  22nd. 


CE  WALLACE  AND  THE  DECLARATION. 

utherhood.'"  the  organ  of  tlie  Alpha  I  ni;in,  edited  by 
lice  Wallace,  M..\.,  (]uotes  in  full  the  Declaration  uf 
idence  as  published  oiiginally,  in  our  issue  of  October  1st, 
Ids  the  following  editorial  note  : — 

on  this  basis  or  something  like  it — on  some  .such  inider 
iding  of  the  practical  meaning  of  Christianity — there  slmuJd 
B  a  new  Inter-Church  and  Inter-national  World  Movement, 
ould  probably  not  attract  at  the  outset  any  ve)y  consider- 
'■.  proportion  of  the  over-rich,  but  it  would  be  charged  with 
itual  povvei- — it  would  be  Revolutionary  Christianity 
>ilised  for  the  new  holy  civilisation. 


I  MISS  WILSON'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  TOUR. 

Vov.  7    Bristol  I.L.P. 

tv,  November  8   Bristol  F.O.R. 

,e«day,  November  10  ...  Batli  Theosophical  Soc,  3  and  7.30. 

saders  in  the  district  are  invited  to  these  meetings  and  are 
to  make  them  known  to  their  friends  an3  others. 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 

WILL  BK 

AT  HOME 

THIS  EVENING, 

Friday,  November  5th,  5-30  to  7-30,  ut 
The  MINERVA  CAFE,  144  High 
HoLBORN,  W.C.  (Entrance  at  rear  in 
Silver  vStreet),  and  liopes  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you. 


THE  CLASS  WAR.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addre.sses  on  this 
subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishopsgate, 
E.G.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4th  to  Nov. 
8th  inclusive.    Speaker  :  Nov.  8,  H.  B.  Lees  Smith. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
HaU,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Coats.  Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Ander- 
son, 21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels. 


PLANTS. — A  friend  offers  eight  5/-  lots  of  plants  for  .sale. 
Good  value,  not  more  than  one-tliird  catalogue  prices.  Whole 
of  proceeds  to  go  to  "Crusader"  Funds. — Apply  at  once  lo 
Mr.  W.  H.  McKellen,  Rocklynes,  Romiley,  Che.shire. 


POPULAR  DISCUSSION  CONFERENCES,  Brotherhood 
Church,  Southgate  Road,  N.  Nov.  7,  at  3.30.  W.  N. 
Ewer,  Foreign  Editor,  "Daily  Herald"  ;  at  7,  F.  R.  Swan. 


DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

The  Declaration  of  Dependence  can  now  be 
obtained  as  a  separate  leaflet  from  the  "Crusader" 
Offices,  23,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.4,  price  4/6  per  100, 
post  free. 


THE  MINER. 

In  view  of  the  intere.it  excited  by  ■\fr.  Welluck's  aiticle, 
under  the  above  title,  in  our  issue  of  October  22nd.  it  has 
liptn  reprinted  a.<4  a  .separate  leaflet,  and  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  "Crusader"  Office,  23  Bride  Lane.  Applicants 
are  asked,  if  possible,  to  contribute  to  cost  of  reprinting. 


CRUSADER  STALL 

AT  THE 

Green,  White  and  Gold  Fair, 
Nov.  26  and  27. 

CAXTON  HALL. 


GOME  &  BUY  YOUR  CHRISTafAS  PRESENTS. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  November  6t, 


SIDELIGHTS. 


How  Not  to  Become  a  Millionaire. 

Mr.  Austin  Hopkiiison's  e.\j)erinieiii  ut  inakiiig  it  ij-uti'  (,i'it<nii. 
as  he  told  the  iiim.sf  uf  Coniinoii.--  the  other  day,  "'that  m  iiu 
(.'ircunistaiices"  sliouhl  ilie  "appalling  late"  of  becoming;  a 
millionaire  ever  overtake  him,  has  introduced  in  industry  an 
entiiely  new  principle — the  definite  limitation  of  the  income  <•! 
tiie  employer  to  an  amount,  i)i  Ins  I'ase,  Less  than  he  aciually  re- 
eeivt^^d  before  the  war,  and  undoubtedly  very  much  less,  lie  says, 
than  what  lie  might  now  obtain  if  he  wished. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  tried  tlie  e.xperiment  at  I  lie  Delta 
mining  machinery  workers  in  Lancasliire  of  working  shorter 
houis  than  aie  customary  in  the  trade  and  paying  higher  wage;, 
than  the  distiict  rale.  Tlie  further  e.xperiment,  -.vhieli  was 
introduced  in  .Marcii,  added  a  novel  scheme  of  i)rolit-.sharing, 
in  which  he  arranged  that  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached 
incieased  profits  are  not  to  add  to  his  own  income.  "V^^Y  tlie 
.scheme  increasies  your  shaj'e,  as  compared  to  mine,"  he  told  the 
men,  "in  a  continually  greater  ratio  up  to  a  point  wlien  flie 
whole  of  tlie  incieased  profits  go  to  you." 

Jf  the  profit  is  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  a  year  .\lr.  liopkiiison 
takes  nine-tenths  and  his  men  one-tenth.  On  the  second  £1,000 
he  takes  eight  tenths  and  his  men  two  tenliis;  on  tlie  Hiird 
£1,000  seven-tenths  and  his  men  three  tenths,  and  so  on.  ..  .  . 

"Tlie  sciiem,e,"  he  said,  in  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  "Obserxcr."  "dilfers  Irom  all  others.  The -ordinary  pro- 
lit-sharing  scheme  is  introduced  to  inirease  output,  and  inci- 
dentally to  increase  the  income  of  the  employer.  13ut  thi»  is  a 
device  for  decreasing  my  own  uicome,  and  it  is  not  an  incentive 
to  men  who  are  already  doing  as  much  as  is  good  for  them  to  do 
any  more.  My  men  during  tlie  war  built  up  an  output  whit  h 
was  inerfectly  wonderful,  without  any  share  of  profits." 

"What  was  the  inducement?"  .Mr.  Hopkiuson  was  a-sked. 

"They  knew,"  he  said,  "I  was  not  making  anything  out  of 
the  war,  tliat  I  was  losing  heavily,  and,  being  just  normal  north- 
country  workpeople,  they  were  quite  cktcrmined  to  do  wliat. 
they  thought  was  their  duly." 

E.\plaining  his  reason  for  making  this  farther  cx|ieriinent,  noi^ 
withstanding  that  production  was  a-s  high  as  it  c(juld  be  ancT 
working  conditions  were  quite  satisfactory,  he  said:  "It  is 
rather  the  r.esuit  of  feebng  that  tliey  were  such  extremely  nice 
men  that  one  was  bound  to  do  xvhat  was  good  for  them,  and  also 
to  trv  to  get  away  from  the  theory  that  the  employer  is  no 
better  than  his  men.  The  only  way  in  industry  by  which  an 
eraploy,er  can  justify  his  position  as  a  leader  is  by  not  imitating 
his  men  iu  getting  as  much  as  he  can."— "Observer,"  October 
31,  1920. 

Religious  Revival  the  Remedy  tor  Industrial  Unrest 

The  '^:Maiichester  Guardian"  iias  jn.^t  published  a  fcupplement 
on  "American  Resources,"  which  contains  a  paragraph  about 
Labour  so  delightful  that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Her«  it  is  :— 
"One  cannot  review  mineral  resources  and  the  industries 
based  upon  them  without  constant  reference  to  labour  con- 
ditions. Most  of  us,  perhaps,  were  dispo.sed  to  think  tliat  .f 
the  great  bodv  of  younger  men  were  to  serve  in  the  army  and 
brought  under  military  discipline  the  experience  would  develo)) 
orderliness,  respect  for  authority,  and  obedience  to  law.  In 
large  degree  tlie  reverse  has  been  the  effect.  There  has 
never  been  so  much  restlessness,  dissatisfaction,  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  the  plain  facts  of  life;  tc  be  indn.=trious.  law- 
abiding  and  self-supporting.  Apparently  military  life  destroys 
individualitv.  initiative,  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility.  The 
private  and  the  junior  officer  simply  obey  orders.  Once  dis- 
charged from  th«  army  their  help.lessness  and  their  tendency 
to  believe  that  the  Government  owes  them  snppoi-t,  no  matter 
what  thev  do  themselves,  are  the  outstanding  results.  With 
almost  as'  many  men  as  ever  in  the  c<uintry.  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  memory  of  those  now  well  on  m  years  in 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  secure  workers,  or  to  keep  them 
on  their  jobs.  Strikes,  absurd  and  nnreasonabb  demands, 
and  ;)  genera!  disposition  to  upset  th,<>  sensible  order  of  civil- 
ised ytates  all  seem  to  be  the  direct  resuhs  of  having  been 
compelled  to  me«t  German  aggression  with  a  world  in  arms. 


.Many   thoughtful  obserxers  .sometimes   wonder  if 
can  be  found,  other  tiian  a  great  moial  and  religioi 
such  as  marked  the  Wesleyan  movement  liver  a  cei 
in  England." 

What  a  brilliant  ideal  "Most  of  us"  tli'uiglit 
military  machine  would  do  all  that  was  I'equired  to  i 
obedient  slave,  but  it  lias  failed,  and  now,  in  the  la 
we  mu.st  try  vvliat  religion  will  do.  We  have  'lei 
.Sermon  on  tlie  Jlouiit.  aiid  hounded  diAvn  the  pacific 
coiisciejitious  objector,  so  that  we  might  resist  Gornia 
sion  (in  other  wurds,  capture  German  tvade);  biit 
time  has  come  to  serve  out  a  ration  of  brotherix  l(!xe. 

Joseph  Soutlnill,   in  Tiirniingliam  "Towj 

India's  Passive  Resistance. 

I  he  latest  reports  fr<jm  India  show  that  the  call  t 
the  British  administration  is  being  responded  to  xvid 
telegram  from  Simla.  date<l  October  IStli,  annuunces 
students  of  the  Aligarh  Culiege.  iifler  a  visit  from  Mr 
and  the  Ali  brothers,  have  decided  to  refuse  to  atteiic 
delivered  imder  the  auspices  of  the  British  Governn 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  non-co-operation.  T" 
also  called  upon  their  Principal  to  renounce  his  title 
and  to  decline  nomination  to  the  United  Provinces  L 
Counci!.  They  have  requested  the  Trustee."  of  the  C 
iibaiidon  the  Goxcrnnicnt  grant,  ancT  Mr.  Shankat  Al 
the  Nationalist  leaders,  lias  proiuised  to  provi<ie  the 
the  College,  in  its  ))lace.  The  Simla  corrcsponden 
,  "Times"  stales  that  in  consequence  of  the  boycott,  t 
be  no  contests  foi'  the  neW  Legislative  Councils  in  rn« 
of  India. 

The  Cc;.l'ui  .\<il!niial  Congn'.ss   has  foUoxvcd   th^  exan 
the  Indian  National  Congresa,  and  has  unanimously 
to  boycott  the  new  scheme  of  constitutional  reform 
recently  by  "Lord  Milner,  as  utterly  inadequate  and  reai 
Tlie  Congress   also   declared   that   the  Governor,  Sir 
Maiming,  by  his  failure  to  repie.=enl  the  xvishes  of  the  pt 
the  Imperial   authorities,  has  forfeited   the  confide  n  c 
country. — "Workers'  Dreadnought." 

MacSwiney's  Faith. 

The  txvo  quotatiojis  given  below  arc  characteristic  ntt' 
of  Terence  JSIacSxviuoy,' the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  C  ' 
"When  the  scroll  of  God  can  be  reached  to  a' 
by  a  mortal  hand  our  dreams  may  vanish  and 
freedom  fail ;  but  as  long  as  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
aloud  on  high  justification  and  hope,  thus  long  v  lii 
endurance  and  lovaitv  to  the  old  lov<.>  in  the  h(,irt 
Gael." 

"He  is  called  to  a  grave  charge  xvho  is  called  *  '  ret 
majority.    But  lie  will  resist,  knowing  his  victui  .  \vi 
them  to  a  dearer  dream  than  they  had  ever  kncn\ii  1 
fight  for  that  ideal  in  obscurity  little  heeded- 
misunderstood,    in  humble  places   .still  undaun,. 
places  seizhig  any  vantage  point,  niever  crushed,  i 
never  despairing,' and  cheering  a  fexv  comrades  \Mth  iu 
to-morroxv. 

"And  should  these  fexv  sink  in  the  struggle  Hi  gr 
of  the  ideal  is  proven  in  the  last  hour;  it  justiti.s  t 
man  against  a  whole  race.  It  make  him  the  saMi  ur 
race." 

The  Crime  of  Forgiveness. 

The  "Evening  Standard"  of  October  27,  in  a  Ica'lnig 
cm  the  Oxford  Processors'  letter  to  Professors  in  Gt miai 
Austria,  says  : 

There  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  it  is  inun 
be  liberal,  and  unchri.stian  to  be  f(jrgiving,  and  the 
xvith  its  rough  sense  of  reality,  has  long  ago  decided  tl 
thing  Germany  did  in  1914  is  one  of  them. 
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The  Outlook. 

THE  Public  itiiul  is  a  difficult  problem.  For 
the  last  week  it  has  been  concentrated  with 
breathless  interest  on  the  fate  of  a  single  in- 
dividual charged  witli  murder.  Every  newspaper 
has  given  first  place  to  the  Greenwood  trial.  It  has 
even  eclipsed  the  racing  news  on  the  newspaper 
posters.  Yet  the  organisation  of  murder  in  Ireland 
receives  .scant  attention.  And  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  on  the  Continent,  as  the 
result  of  an  inhuman  policy,  casts  but  a  slight 
shadow  on  our  comparative  policy.  Unfortunately 
this  hectic  interest  in  murder  trials  serves  only  too 
well  tlie  purpose  of  those  who  welcome  any  distrac- 
tion that  may  postpone  scrutiny  into  the  actions  of 
(iovernments. 

TIIE  election  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Big  Business  Candidate  has  a 
sini.ster  significance  for  the  future  of  that 
country.  America  is  the  land  of  extremes.  The 
elements  of  revolt  are  fiercer  there  than  here,  and 
Reaction  is  better  organised  and  even  less  scrupu- 
lous than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  election 
of  the  Kepublican  nominee  is  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  Commercial  interests,  and  confirms 
our  belief  that  it  is  in  the  land  of  "Democracy" 
and  the  Almighty  Dollar  that  Capitalism  will  make 
its  last  and  bitterest  fight. 


RAUELY  has  the  issiie  between   Capital  and 
Labour  been  laised  in  so  clear  a  form  as  it 
was  iu  the  recent  debate  on  the  Emergency 
Powers  Bill.    Clause  I.  of  that  Bill  enacts  that — 

If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  that  any 
action  has  been  taken  or  is  immediately  threatened 
by  any  persons  or  body  of  persons  of  such  a  nature 
and  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  be  calculated, 
by  interfering-  with  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
food,  water,  fuel,  light,  or  with  the  means  of 
locomotion,  to  deprive  the  community,  or  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  community,  of  the 
essentials  of  life,  His  Majesty  may,  by  Proclama- 
tion (liereinafter  referred  to  as  a  Proclamation  of 
Emergency)  declare  tiiat  a  state  of  emergency 
exists. 

William  Adamson,  M.P.,  leader  of  the  Labour 
Partv,  moved  an  amendment  to  add  after  the  word 
"scale":  — 

"Whether  by  financial  operations  or  the  exer- 
cise of  a  monopoly  and  the  artificial  raising  of 
the  price  or  the  withholding  of  supplies,  or  failure 
to  produce  or  otherwise." 

This  amendment,  which  wo^uld  have  made  the  Bill 
operative  against  all  who  are  holding  up  supplies, 
was  lost,  the  voting  being  57  for  and  214  against. 
ITnfortunately  that  unmistakable  revelation  of  class 
l)ias  will  not  prevent  preachers,  politicians,  and 
Press  denouncing  the  workers  for  not  producing 
more,  or  put  an  end  to  the  silly  talk  about  agitators 
who  "foment  the  class  war." 

IN  organising  ceremonies  of  profound  moral  and 
social  significance"  without  attempting  to 
translate  them  into  practical  action,  the 
Church  has  set  an  evil  example  which  the  State  is 
only  too  readily  imitating.  Whoever  suggested 
the  bui-ying  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Armistice 
Day,  of  the  body  of  an  Unknown  Warrior,  has  the 
gift  of  striking  the  popular  imagination.  To  give 
place  in  the  national  Mausoleum  to  one  of  the  great 
company  of  Unnamed  Dead  is,  by  implication,  to 
honour  all,  however  obscure,  who  suffered  in  the 
war.  But  the  number  of  ex-service  men  now  un- 
employed and  the  general  conditions  to  which  the 
soldiers  have  come  back  rob  the  cereniony  of  all 
reality.  It  is  just  a  ceremony  and  nothing  more — 
an  illustration  of  the  dope-religion  of  the  State, 
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Til  at  was  a  sug- 
geative  passage 
quoted  in  tlie 
'Crusader"  from 
JJr.  Fort  Newton's 
Diary,  in  which 
tiio  ex-minister  of 
the  City  Temple 
described  t  h  e 
ei1:eet  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's.  "It 
was  pure  magic,"  says  the  diarist.  The  context 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  The  glamour  of  speech,  the  arts  of 
the  orator  had  tricked  the  audience.  They  created 
an  atmospliere  favourable  to  the  speaker  and  fatal 
to  the  critical  mood.  It  was  only  aftenvards  that 
the  sophistry  of  the  utterance  became  plain. 

A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  wrought  in  the  name 
of  the  Church.  It  is  to  this  that  Socialist  writers 
refer  when  they  speak  of  Keligion  as  the  Dope  of 
the  People.  The  critical  spirit  is  not  so  much  met 
as  silenced  by  the  art  of  the  ecclesiastical  stage- 
manager.  The  senses  and  the  imagination  are  ex- 
ploited at  the  expense  of  the  mind  and  conscience. 
For  the  time  the  congregation  is  under  a  spell.  It 
is  hypnotised  into  the  belief  that  it  is  in  Communion 
with  Higher  Powers.  The  actions  of  the  priest  are 
seen  through  a  mist  of  relijposity.  The  whole  per- 
formance acts  as  a  sedative  upon  the  critical  powers. 
Only  when  the  service  is  over  and  the  congregation 
emerges  into  the  clear  light  of  day  and  hears  again 
the  familiar  sounds  of  street  traffic,  is  the  spell 
broken,  and  it  is  discovered  how  little  spiritual 
power  has  been  generated  by  the  perforaiance. 

This  necromancy  is  not  peculiar  to  those  Churches 
which  employ  ritiial.  Dr.  Fort  Newton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister's  oratory  shows  that  tli(! 
same  effect  can  be  wrought  by  speech.  Those  bodies 
which  have  thought  to  escape  the  dangers  of  ritual 
by  repudiating  the  appeal  to  the  senses  and  confin- 
ing themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  preaching  have 
by  no  means  avoided  the  peril  from  which  they  fled. 
The  spell  of  the  preacher  may  be  no  less  magical 
than  that  of  the  priest.  The  after  effects  may  be  as 
disappointing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Nor  can  one  find  comfort  in  those  cases  where  art 
of  every  description,  whether  of  the  speaker  or  of 
the  ritualist,  has  been  repudiated.  The  stodginess 
of  those  people  who  rely  for  the  cause  of  reform  on 
fact  and  argument  is  no  match  for  the  imaginative 
gifts  utilised  in  the  interests  of- ancient  institutions. 
A  regiment  of  soldiers  marching  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  their  band  will  destroy  llie  effect  of  the  most 
closely  reasoned  speech  on  the  iniquities  of  Militar- 
ism. The  flapping  of  a  Union  Jack  may  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  most  damning  cA-idence  of  a 
Blue-Book.  The  fallacies  of  Capitalism  have  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  but  the  multitude  is 
still  unconvinced. 

I  must  confess  to  finding  many  of  the  gatherings 
of  people,  in  whose  arguments  I  most  profoiindly 
believe,  infinitely  depressing.  The  attempts  to 
avoid  trickery  by  the  negative  method  of  refusing 
to  appeal  to  sentiment  and  imagination  do  not  strike 


me  as  having  been  particularly  successful.  Some- 
thing vital  has  been  lost  in  the  process.  TJie  escape 
from  superstition  by  way  of  Ethical  Societies, 
liatioualist  Associations,  and  Trade  Unions,  does 
nol,  seem  very  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  two  types  I  have  been  contrasting  are 
best  seeii  when  described  in  the  terms  of  personality. 
There  is  on  the  one  hand  your  '^plain-spoken"  in- 
dividual \vl)o  says  what  lie  means  and  means  what 
he  s;iys.  He  puts  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  There 
are  no  recesses  of  mystery  in  his  ~  being.  Five 
minutes'  interview  with  hjm'will  tell  you  as  much 
about  him  as  even  his  wife  knows.  There  arq  no 
heights  or  depths  in  his  nature  over  which  the  mists 
linger.  He  is  without  subtlety  or  device.  All  the 
world  labels  him  as  "honest."-  But  somehcAv  he 
cuts  no  figure.     He  has  no  "magic." 

Then  there  is  the  other  type — shifty  and  unrcli- 
.  able,  })erhaps,  without  piinciple  or  any  kind  of  moral 
(jonsistency,  with  a  plastic  mind  and  conscience,  the 
sudden  changes  of  which  bewilder  and  dazzle  the 
spectator.  He  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  crowd 
psychology  and  can  adapt  himself  rapidly  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  But  though  his  speech  may 
be  camouflage  and  his  promises  a  delusive  mirage, 
yet  the  camouflage  apes  big  things  and  the  mirage 
represents  fairy  oases  and  towering  mountains.  His 
dishonesty  has  captured  the  crowd  more  than  the 
transparent  sincerity  of  the  plain  man,  for  the  reason 
that  the  latter  offers  only  negative  values.  The 
wizard  has  at  least  pretended  to  be  something  great. 
His  eloquence  may  be  grandiloquence,  but  at  least 
it  is  not  dull  prose.  This  preference  of  the  mob  for 
the  magician  is  not  only  extremely  suggestive ;  it  is 
not  altogether  discreditable.  A  man  who  gave  up 
the  pleasure  of  purchasing  a  motor  car  for  the  sake 
of  buying  a  Turner,  only  to  find  that  the  picture  was 
a  fake,  would,  at  least,  show  his  preference  for  art 
over  the  latest  form  of  plutocratic  ostentation.  May 
it  not  be  to  the  credit  of  the  crowd  that  it  prefers 
Lloyd  George  to  Asquith? 

But  there  is  a  third  type  in  which  we  may  see 
wizardry  combined  with  sincerity.  "Great  is  the 
mystery  of  Godliness,"  but  it  is  a  mystery  which 
(compels  the  will  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  character. 
The  saint  is  a  miracle,  but  he  is  also — a  saint.  It  is 
t!ie  combination,  in  Christianity,  of  the  everyday 
virtues  which  all  can  recognise,  with  mystical  values 
which  none  can  analyse,  that  is  its  strength.  The 
world  is  looking  for  a  religion  which  can  exorcise 
its  evils  without  first  blindfolding  its  intellect  and 
conscience  and  stupefying  its  will.  The  Chiirch 
that  has  no  "magic!'  will  fail  as  disastrously  as  the' 
Church  that  can  hypnotise  but  not  convert.  Only 
when  nTysticism  and  character,  imagination  and 
truth,  kiss  each  other  will  religion  create  a  popular 
movement.  At  present  the  distritst  of  "supersti- 
tion" 9d.  the  part  of  the  "plain  man,"  and  the  ten- 
dency, on  the  part  of  the  initiated,  to  regard  the 
■mysteries  of  faith  as  something  esoteric  and  un- 
related to  the  everyday  problems  of  life  and  char- 
acter, constitute  a  clivorce,  the  fatal  effects  of  which 
are  seen  everywhere.  Not  till  we  have  the  realities 
of  which  the  Lloyd  Georges  give  us  the  imitation 
shall  we  capture  the  popular  mind.  Not  until  the 
magic  of  the  Church  is  translated  into  "the  mystery 
of  godliness"  can  that  capture  of  the  popular  mind 
confer  any  lasting  benefit  upon  captives. 
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Labour  and  Ireland. 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


.  few  weeks  ago,  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
ceediugs  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  I  ven- 
«d  to  criticise  the  British  Labour  movement  ou 
ground  of  its  apathy  on  the  question  of  Irehaul. 
animed  up  my  criticism  by  quoting  the  scatii- 
rebuke  administered  to  the  Labour  raovement 
Ihis  country  by  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  in 
ch  that  fearless  journal  told  Labour  that  while 
fas  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  to  prevent  a  war 
inst  Eussia,  "it  is  a  good  deal  less  concerned 
ut  the  war  against  Ireland  which  they  (the 
rerument)  have  actually  declared  and  are  busily 
secuting."  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
lers  of  the  British  Labour  movement,  with  one  or 
■  exceptions,  were  shirking  the  Irish  question. 

know  at  least  one  prominent  Labour  leader  who 
arded  the  few  words  of  criticism  contained  in 
t  article  as  being  too  harsh  and  as  doing  less 
a  justice  to  the  eif  orfs  made  by  certain  individual 
nbers  of  the  Labour  Party  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 
;  I  regret  to  say  that  since  I  last  wrote  on  this 

'  ^  the  situation  in  Ireland  has  become  in- 
more  acute,  and  the  j)Osition  of  the  Labour 
I'ut  has,  in  my  view,  become  infinitely  more 
iting.  I  write  as  a  life-long  member  of  the 
mu-  movement,  and  I  know  that  I  am  express- 

the  vicAvs  of  many  in  that  movement  who  feel 

sting  of  the  reproach  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
1  level  at  our  movement,  and  who  feel,  too,  that 
rageous  leadership  on  the  Irish  question  would 
■e  rallied  to  the  side  of  Labour  every  decent 
ttent  of  the  community  irrespective  of  party. 

it  is  not  enough  to  make  speeches  deploring  the 
kedness  of  the  Government's  Irish  policy ;  nor  is 
nough  to  point  to  the  pQst  record  of  some  of  those 
)  are  nov/  professing  horror  at  a  situation  which 
argely  the  result  of  their  own  lack  of  courage  in 
I  years.    What  some  of  us  want  to  know^  is  : 
is  Labour  going  to  do?    The  Editor  of  the 
h  "Forward"  asks  this  question  in  the  cur- 
'  i.ssue  of  his  paper  and  asks  the  National  Ad- 
iistrative  Council  of  the  I.L.P.  to  give  a  lead, 
very  rightly  rules  out  the  possibility  of  a  "down 
s"  policy  on  behalf  of  Ireland.    Nobody  wdth 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  .situation  to-day 
il'l  advocate  such  a  policy,  for  the  very  simple 
that  the  majority  of  the  organised  workers 
country  would  not  respond  to  such  a  call 
n  if  there  were  leaders  with  sufficient  courage — 

§ther  thing — to  initiate  it. 
sstions  have  been  made  that  the  Labour 
nt  should  start  a  fund  to  assist  the  Irish 
The  Society  of  Friends,  and  other  bodies,* 
emade  similar  suggestions.  But  wliile  I  would 
%  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  subscribe  to 
tt  a  fund,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  money 
lid  be  better  spent  on  a  big  "Hands   off  Ire- 


off  llussia!''  campaign.  The  most  terrible  thing, 
about  the  Irish  situation  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  real  facts  among  our  own  people.  Friends 
vv'ith  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Irisli  Terror  tell 
iiie  that  in  spite  of  the  horrible  things  being  ddne 
in  our  name,  the  Irish  people  still  believe  that  such 
things  arc  only  possible  because  w'e  do  not  know  of 
them.  A  writer  in  last  week's  "Nation"  endorses 
this  view : — 

"Englishmen  who  travel  in  Ireland,"  he  says, 
"are  overv.-helmed  by  the  universal  signs  of  mili- 
tary terrorism.  In  village  after  village  they  find 
women  and  children  leave  their  homes  every  night 
to  sleep  in  the  fields,  and  stories  of  the  flogging  and 
torture  of  peasants  to  compel  them  to  give  iuforma- 
tioii  rest  on  undeniable  evidence.  Irish  people  talk- 
ing to  these  travellers  repeat  again  and  again  the 
same  phrase:  'The  English  people  cannot  know 
what  is- being  done.'  " 

The  Labour  Partj^  is  now  the  second  party  in  the 
country.  With  bold  leadership  it  could  rouse  the 
people  of  the  country  on  this  issue  as  no  other  party 
could  do.  Where  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  muster  a 
handful  of  his  ow^n  followers  in  his  strong  but  some* 
v>  hat  belated  protests,  Mr.  Henderson,  or  any  other 
recognised  leader  of  the  Labour  movement,  would 
have  the  solid  backing  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  movement.  The  propaganda  capacity  of  the 
Labour  Party  is  enormous ;  there  are  times  when  it 
can  drown  the  voice  of  the  capitalist  press  gang. 
It  was  successful  in  its  eft'orts  to  prevent  an  open 
war  against  the  people  of  Russia.  With  manj--  of 
the  powerful  organs  of  the  Press  opposed  to  the 
Government's  Irish  policy  Labour  could-,  I  believe, 
successfully  conduct  an  agitation  against  that 
policy,  an  agitation  Avhich  would  do  much  to  atone 
for  its  seeming  apathy  during  the  past  few  -weeks. 

s  * 

There  i,s  still  time  to  sound  the  clarion  call : 
"Hands  off  Ireland  !"  and  there  are  maziy  thousands 
v.'ho  will  respond  to  that  call,  xis  the  "Nation" 
truly  says : — 

"The  House  of  Commons  indeed  is  hopeless.  But 
the  nation  has  no  reason  for  acquiescing  in  a  policy 
of  intimidation  and  murder,  and  unless  its  con- 
science is  brought  into  action,  it  will  go  down  to 
history  branded,  not  as  the  w'orst  criminal  in 
Eui'ope,  but  as  the  criminal  that  was  tlie  worst 
hypocrite  of  all." 

Labour  can,  if  it  will,  save  the  British  people 
from  such  a  judgment. 


While  tlicie  is  a  lower  elass  I  am  in  it,  while  there 
is  a  criminal  element  I  am  of  it,  while  there  is  a  man 
in  prison  I  am  not  free. — Eugene  Debs, 


^BlE  CtltfSADE^. 


■  * 
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"UNTO  THIS  LAST." 


The  Faith  of  the  Pioneer. 

Pioneers  sonietiirios  liiivc  no  more  Ibuu  their 
principles  to  f<uide  tlieni.  Tliey  cannot  see  a  step 
before  them.  Plans  and  programmes  are  denied 
tbem.  They  advance  in  faitli,  Avaitinfj:  for  the  im- 
plicit wisdom  of  that  wbicli  insjjires  them  to  guide 
their  energies  into  the  right  channels.  It  is  one 
of  tbe  tests  of  faith  that  it  should  thus  commit  itself 
to  a  task  the  means  for  which  are  not  visible. 

No  revolutionary  time  table. 

We  may  frankly  confess  that  we  cannot  draw. up 
a  time  table  for  the  i evolution.  We  may  even  con- 
fess that  whilf?  we  regret  some  of  the  methods  ad- 
vocated for  bringing  about  the  social  changes 
necessary,  we  are  not  always  clear  and  definite  as 
to  tbe  methods  by  which  the  end  in  view  is  to  be 
attained.  *  We  are  not,  therefore,  dismayed.  AVe 
walk  in  faith. 

The  next  thing  is  the  best  thing. 

.We  can  at  least  do  the  next  thing.  Because  we 
cannot  start  a  world-wide  strike  it  is  no  reason  for 
not  buttonholing  the  next  person  we  meet  and  at- 
tempting to  put  them  at  our  point  of  view.  Be- 
cause we  are  not  prepared  to  organise  a  Ked  Army 
we  are  not  prevented  from  circulating  the 
"Crusader."  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  would 
mount  a  barricade  but  cannot  afford  time  to  attend 
a  Committee,  who  would  sacrifice  a  fortune  to  see 
the  Commune  established  but  cannot  afford  two- 
pence a  week  to  assist  tlie  propaganda  of  their 
principles. 

The  dramatic  gestures  of  histoiy  are  few.  But 
the  spade-work  that  makes  each  step  of  progress 
possible  is  enormous. 

Spade-workers  are  badly  needed  for  our  Navvies' 
Battalion.    Join  up  to-day! 


We  should  like  to  call  our  readers'  special  atten- 
tion to  the  announcement  on  another  page  regard- 
ing the  "Crusader"  Stall.    Please  help  if  you  can! 


CRUSADER  PUBLICATIONS. 

DECLARATION   OF  DEPENDENCE. 

4/6  per  100  post  free. 

WHY  A   DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE? 

by  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson. 
■]/-  per  100  post  free. 

THE   MINER,  by  Wilfred  Wellock. 

2/3  per  100  post  free. 

To  be  ohtained  from  "The  Crusader"  Office, 
R3  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4. 


"Consider  whether,  even  supposing  it  guil 
luxury  would  be  desired  by  any  cf  us,  if  we 
clearly  at  our  sides  the  suffering  which  accompi 
It  in  the  world.    Luxury  is  indeed  possible  iti 
future— innocent  and  exquisite — luxury  for  allj 
by  the  help  of  all;  but  luxury  at  present  can  on'< 
enjoyed  by  the  ignorant.    The  cruelest  man  1 1 
could  not  sit  at  his  feast  unless  he  sat  blindtr 

"Co  forth  until  the  time  comes  when  the  g 
bread  and  the  bequest  of  peace  shall  be  unto  thiil 
as  unto  thee." 

I  am  ie])catedly  amazed  at  the  callousness 
lack  of  imagination  of  many  people  who  are  ti 
comfortably  circumstanced.  They  apparentl 
gard  it  as  a  Divine  right  that  they  and  their  chi 
should  live  in  comfort  and  even  luxuiy,  ofttinj 
the  expense  of  human  beings  employed  by  thi 

I  was  talking  to  an  employer  of  laboxir  re( 
— someone  in  the  "building  line."  He  was 
gusted  with  his  men — they  were  never  sati 
And  the  Jjabour  Party  backed  them  up  and  en 
aged  them  to  strike — for  most  unreasonable  mo 
After  a  bit  I  gathered  that  his  men  weie  on  si 
and  were  demanding  part  payment  for  wet 
Imagine  the  audacity  of  it!  I  suppose  these  j 
can  scotch  off  their  hunger — like  the  electric 
— when  the  rain  comes  down.  I  queried  innoce 
I  suppose  the  children  of  your  men  don't  get  h.\ 
on  wet  days,  then."  He  Avaxed  indignant  ar 
plied  :  "That's  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  cai 
expected  to  pay  when  work  isn't  done." 

I  am  afraid  I  made  a  convert — a  convert  t 
ranks  of  those  who  stand  round  at  election 
murmuring  "What  do  we  stand  tor?      It  d(, 
matter.    Vote  for  US  and  keep  out  Labour." 

A  few  minutes  after  tl«s  conversation  I  pa> 
pi'ivate  school.  The  children  were  just  coming 
and  were  met  by  fond  mammas,  laden  with 
wraps  and  goloshes.  To  the  children,  wet  we 
is  just  good  fun — they  are  sure  of  something 
and  nourishing  to  keep  out  the  cold.  And  "y( 
very  rain  which  provokes  their  laughter  is  hate 
dreaded  by  the  thousands  of  children  whose  di 
are  audacious  enough  to  demand  "part  payme. 
wet  time." 

What  a  condemnation  of  our  economic  syi 
"The  cruelest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his 
unless  he  sat  blindfold." 

If  only  the  matter  rested  with  the  children- 
Mr.  Wellock's  little  friend,  "Cissie,"  as  le^ 
their  verdict  would  be  "Unto  this  last  as  unto 

THE  PLOUGHM^ 


War  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  Commen 
tens  of  thousands.— Baldwin  Brown. 


ay 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWAED  BEDDOW. 


0rbauus,"  wbo  M-rites  charming-  literary  articles 
he  "Cliurch  Times,"  has  been  to  the  theatre  to 
Sir  James  Barrie's  "Mary  Rose."  He  was  de- 
ted,  but  his  sufferings  at  being  placed  among  a 
iping  and  bag-scrunching  public,  draw  from  him 
following  amusing  remarks  on  the  habits  of 
le  who  attend  theatres.  Many  of  my  readers  will 
tgnise  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  picture, 
if  any  of  them  are  "crunchers,"  perhaps  they 
desist  in  case  some  "Urbanus"  be  brought  to 
ress. 

»         «  « 

[ere  are  the  remarks.  "If  you  would  judge  the 
lity  of  the  bulk  of  London's  playgoers,  sit  among 
m  in  the  pit  or  in  the  stalls.  Listen  to  their  talk  ; 
e  note  of  their  beliaviour.  Their  questionings 
■ach  other  will  set  you  wondering  what  pleasiires 
li  dense  creatures  find  in  the  play  whose  points 
y  ?niss  and  whose  whole  drift  they  misunderstand. 
h  inanities  at  one's  back  are  bad  enough,  but 
.-se  by  far  is  the  grinding  of  molars,  the  scrunch- 
of  paper,  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of  the 
at  work  of  mastication  with  which  certain  play- 
>rs  occupy  every  moment,  from  their  entry  over 
ir  toes  to  the  curtain's  final  fall.  If  I  had  my 
V,  chewing  in  the  theatre  would  be  as  strictly 
bidden  as  smoking.  Even  at  "Mary  Rose,"  the 
y,  for  all  its  thrall,  could  not  master  the  choco- 
?-'ci  unchers.  On  my  right  were  a  clergyman  and 
oung  giant  whose  jaws  never  stopped,  despite  all 
1  red-flashing  glances  I  threw  over  my  shoulder, 
rail  that  it  gives  but  an  oblique  view  of  the  stage, 
)0x  is  the  oulv  safe  place  nowadays.  Perhaps, 
er  all  tlie  mad  king  of  Bavaria,  who  insisted  on 
•  ptTfonnance  of  Wagner's  operas  to  himself 
me,  was  not  so  nuul  as  he  is  made  out  to  have 
in." 

-:i  *  * 

ind  now  I  am  talking  about  theatres,  let  me 
ote  from  the  "Metbodist  Times."  "The  Sunday 
teitainments'  party  has  taken  another  step  to- 
irds  (he  destruction  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord  s 
ly.  A  performance  of  'King  Heniy  Y.'  is  an- 
unced  to  take  place  in  the  Strand  Theatre,  Lon- 
n,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  As  usual,  the  move  is 
moutlaged  bv  the  statement  that  the  proceeds  are 

aid  of  charity.  No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  ad- 
ission,  but  there  are  to  be  collecting-boxes  in  every 
,rt  of  the  house.  The  charity  concerned  is  the  Red 
■08S  Association."  After  saying  that  tbe  Red 
•OSS  Society  is  a  most  exeellent  and  worthy  institu- 
)n,  the  editor  continues  his  attack  by  pointing  oiit 
at  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  performance  is 
.t  r  onfined  to  the  Churches.  He  states  that  the 
s'  Association,  the  Variety  Artistes'  Associa- 
ju,  and  the  National  Association  of  Theatrical 
midoyees  are  overwhelmingly  against  it. 
*         «  * 

Uudoubtedlv  the  question  of  the  use  of  Sunday  is 
ist  now  a  difficult  one.  At  least,  it  is  clear  that  it 
innot  be  solved  on  the  old  lines  of  "Bunty  Pulls 
le  Stnng!«,"  where  the  blinds  are  drawn  down  to 


k-eep  out  the  sunshine,  and  the  youthful  membera 
of  the  family  are  set  to  learning  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. That  sort  of  "sanctity"  is  gone,  thank  God. 
But  it  does  not  solve  tlie  Sunday  Question.    I  think 
it  would  greatly  help  to  clear  the  air  \i  it  were  once 
for  all  recognised  that  there  are  two  distinct  things 
involved,  namely,  an  economic  question  for  work- 
people as  such,  and  a  religious   question   for  re- 
ligious people  as  such.    The  present  hopeless  con- 
fusion arises,  I  believe,  through  our  tiymg  to  solve 
them  both  together.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  futile  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  "sanctity  of  the  Lord  s  Day 
by  any  kind  of  legislation,  but  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  legislate  so  that  one  day  of  rest  from  labour 
shall  be  secured  each  week  for  all  workers.  That 
heaving  been  settled,  it  would  be  for  the  religious 
jieople^to  attend  to  the  other  half  of  the  problem. 
*         *         *  , 
My  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  recent  Lambeth 
Conference  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  Indus- 
trial Questions.    Here  is  a  paragraph  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind  from  the  pages  of  the  Report  after- 
wards issued.    "The  workman  needs  to  be  assured, 
first,  tliat  the  right  things   are   produced— things 
which  contribute  to  beauty  or  to  use,  not  super- 
fluous futilities— and,  secondly,  that  the  wealth  that 
is  produced  will  be  justly  distributed  and  devoted  to 
the  public  good.    The  corollary  of  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  in  relation  to  our  industrial  system  is 
that  we  must  regard  industry  not  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  profit  or  class  advantage,  but  as  an  opportunity 
of  service  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  s 
estate    .    .    .     We  are  forced  to  ask  whether  the 
present  system  is  compatible  with  the  law  of  Christ." 
Canon  Adderley,  discussing  this,  asks:— "Are  t:he 
Bishops  prepared  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Church  to  live  and  act  on 
the  principles  thev  lay  down?"    He  suggests  that 
the  peers  spiritual,  owing  to  their  position  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  have  a  great  chance  to  speak  out  on 
the  matter,  and  "  'Hansard'  would  be  the  everlast- 
ing testimony  to  the  tremendous   thing   that  the 
Church  of  England  wanted  to  do  in  tbe  twentieth 
century."       ^      ^         ^  « 

The  "Methodist  Times,"  following  up  the  Canon, 
makes  stimulating  comments.  Here  they  are:  — 
"Resolutions  on  social  matters  are  born  in  places 
other  than  Lambeth.  They  are  sent  forth  from 
every  Conference  meetin-g-place.  If  they  w'ere 
acted  upon  there  would  be  ferment.  Some  leaders 
would  have  to  go  out  into  the  wQderness.  J>ames 
would  be  added  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  And 
there  would  be  notable  declensions  from  Church 
membership.  But  what  power  and  life  would  accrue 
to  the  Church !  When  will  our  leaders  have  the 
couraoe  to  translate  pious  resolutions  into  drastic 
actions?"  Yes,  when?  "When  the  moon  turns 
into  green  cheese !"  says  someone  at  my  elbow  But 
I  cannot  allow  that  answer ;  it  is  too  rude,  and  Hear 
it  shows  a  cynical  disposition  that  should  be 
corrected . 


• 
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"That  Fox." 


Friday,  November  12th, 


By  IZZIL. 


A  Committee  of  moclera  good  people,  mild,  indul- 
^•eut  and  evasive,  were  discussing  tlie  addition  ot 
now  members  to  tlioir  number,  Avlien  someone  sug- 
gested a  Mr.  K— .    "I  oppose  the  election  of  Mr 

-'^■-7— )^   came  a.s  quick  response.    "Mr.  E   is 

a  har."     Tire"  word  liar  fell  like  a  bombshell  and 
soLto  voce  expression^,  such  as  "most  unchristian  " 
lUdge  not,"  and  "sad';  ran  round  the  Committee. 
When  tlie  shock  had  subsided  tbe  chairman  with 

tremor  in  his  voice,  began,  "Mr.  li  I  regret 

that  you  should  speak  in  this  uiK^haritable  manner." 
"Sir,  what  I  say  is  what  I  think."    "Ah  '  but  we 

are  Christians,  Mr.  E  ,  and  tlioughts  should  be 

controlled  by  brotherly  love."  "But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w])at  I  think  is  true.    Mr.  K  is  a  liar." 

"Even  so,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  love 
which  thmketh  no  evil  should  forbid  us  to  believe 
that  our  brother,falls  short  in  veracitv,  or  at  lea.st 
to  convey  such  opinions  to  our  fellovr-s."  The  in- 
cident thus  ended. 

I  walked  home  after  the  Committee  pondering  the 
(juestion  raised.  Does  Christian  charity  really  re- 
quire us  to  be  fab-e  lo  truth?  Are  we  not  to  face 
fact  and  state  faet.^  And  if  we  state  it  must  we  re- 
fu,se  to  do  so  in  a  downright,  outspoken  way^^ 
Wouid  it  be  more  Christian,  for  instance,  not  to  call 
a  man  a  liar  who  is  a  liar,  and  say  instead  "He  is  a 
person  not  meticulously  accui'ate"  in  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself."  No !  Surely  there  is  no  vir- 
tue in  circumlocution.    1  looked  down  the  ages  to 
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tlie  standard  set  for  word  as  for  deed  by  Jesus  0^ 
and  there  came  into  my  mind  the  phrase,  plainj  {» 
chant   and   unreserved,    "Go   and   tell   that  i 
Herod."    No  mincing  of  matters  in  that.  To-[ 
we  should  say  "Go  and  tell  that  dear  fellow  y>h 
though  he  is  living  with  his  brother's  wife,  aii( 
an  adulterer,  and  is  also  a  murderer,  having  behea 
a  great  and  innocent  man,  has  yet  a  lot  of  good  at 
botlom  of  him.    He  really  hasn't  got  a  bad  h« 
babies  crow  when  he  liolds  them  in  his  arms,  ) 
dogs  will  lick  his  hand,  and  the  poor  are  fond  of  li 
He  is  good-natured  and  easy-going.  Anywayl 
must  not  say  anything  bad  about  other  people,  ' 
if  they  are  bad." 

This  kind  of  lovey-doveyism ,  if  we  may  co; 
word,  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  Master, 
only  in  this  case  but  in  many  others  did  He 
strong  terms  of  opprobrium.  "Woe  to  you  " 
crites."  "0  generation  of  vipers."  "Ye  fools 
blind."  "Ye  serpents."  "This  adulterous  and 
till  generation. "  Not  ingratiating  ways  of  add 
To  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  only  meek  and  gen 
absurd  ;  He  was  full  of  passionate  wrath  and  : 
all  against  all  forms  of  insincerity  and  ex 
this  wrath  in  very  forcible  terms.  Why  then%™ 
we  be  called  on  to  think  in  a  loose  and  irratifl 
way,  and  forgo  truth  when  occasion  arises  for  spi 
ing  it?  In  this  there  is  no  "charity."  "Chai 
believeth  all  things,"  you  say.  Yes,  but  she  ra 
believes  tliem.  She  does  not  camouflage  falseh 
and  call  it  truth. 


Because  of  the  misuse  made  of  the  Old  Testament  by  pious 
™  tarists  and  others,  many  to-day  regard  tlie  first  and  largest 
pait  of  the  Bjble  as  of  little  use  save  as  literature,  or  as  a  help 
in  ths  Gtudy  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  world.  But 
when  we  really  look  into  the  Law  of  Moses  and  consider  its 
provisions,  we  may  find  that  in  many  things  we,  in  "Christian- 
England  still  Jag  far  behind  it.  Take  for  instance  what  is 
suppo.?ed  to  be  one  of  the  new,est  and  best  ideas  of  American 
philandivopy  (or  wisdom,  or  justice).  You  can  find  the-principle 
of  Mo.bers  Pensions  set  out  in  the  Law  that  was  given 
Z  iQ  ''„'j'^'^^'"f «  \°  the  Chosen  People.  A  reference  to  Deut. 
^4,  19—21,  will  make  tins  clear. 

In  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Law,  "th^  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  apiDear  to  be  summed  up  in  one  word— "the  poor  "— 
See  Lev.  19,  9—11 ;  Lev.  23,  22. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  charitx-  to  leave  this  provision  for 
the  widow  ana  hsr  fatherless  children,  but  of  duty,- which  loft 
undone  mignt  well  leave  tb,e  e.xpectation  of  no  crops  for  th?m- 
t  ^A  ^'"^^h  light  on  the  command 

found  in  the  earnest  edition  of  all  of  the  Law,  "Thou  shalt  not 
afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child."    Exodus  22,  22 

^n'^'^'^^'i'?  1"!^  Palestine.  1885"  in  the  chapt.er 

on  the  Fellahin,  says  :  "An  ancient  custom— to  whi'ch  the 
peasantry  can  assign  no  migin-is  observed  in  reaping;  the 
corner  of  the  field  is  left  unreaped,  and  this  is  given  t;  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless';  this  corner  is  caUed  Jeni'ah,  and 
in  the  same  way  a  bunch  of  wheat  is  left  on  the  ground  to  be 
gleaned  by  the  poor  and  helpless.  These  gleanings  are  threshed 
by  the  women  separately." 


Sinai  Lamps. 


In  Thomson's  "Land  and  the  Book"  we  may  also  read  h' 
in  his  day  the  figs  that  ripened  on  th«  trees  after  a  <  ert  i 
date  became  the  property  of  the  poor,  and  although  , 
peasantry  did  go  over  the  boughs  of  their  olive  trees  im 
times,  yet  the  last  gleanings  were  for  the  poor,  who  would  fi 
enough  to  keep  tlw;ir  little  lamp  burning  through  the  d: 
nights  of  winter. 

But  the  right  to  gle-.ni  did  not  exhaust  the  provision 
widows  made  by  the  Law  of  Sinai.    Twice  in  Deuteronoi 
(14,  29  and  26,  12)  it  is  ordained  that  a  tithe  was  to  be  taken  a 

put    by,    "   and    the    fatherless,     and    the  wiik) 

which  is  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  anl| 
satisfied ;  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thefi  in  all  the 
of  thiTie  hand  which  thou  doest." 

In  Isaiah  54,  4  there  is  perhaps  a  hint  of  some  such  f 
towards  widows  as  that  which  obtains  in  India,  but  it 
existed  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  Law  or  the  PropSe 
or  the  Psalms.  So  far  from  a  widow  bringing  a  blight,  it^ 
expressly  ordained  that  twice  a  year  she  was,  with  her  fatheffll 
.'children,  to  have  a  share  in  the  festivities  of  families  iB 
happily  placed.— Deut.  16,  11  and  14. 

In  the  light  of  thep,e  provisions  is  it  any  wonder  that  He  til 
came,  not  to  destroy  the  Lav/,  but  to  fulfil  it.  and  who  Wk 
self  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  widow's  -son,  Ghould  accouirt  : 
the  last  mark  of  hardened  unrighteousness  is  a  judge,  that  4 
did  not  willingly  right  th,e  widow? 

What  does  He  think  of  the  law  of  England  in  its  atiittd 
towards  peace-widows  and  their  fatherless  bairns? 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  of  Dependence. 


v.— IDEALSSTS  AND  REALISTS. 


We  cannot  work  independently  of  the  industrial 
and  economic  conditions  of  our  times.  As  the 
navigator  must  study  tides  and  winds  in  ordzr  that 
he  may  make  the  best  use  of  them  for  his  pu^pos^, 
so  miist  we  learn  to  uiidsrsianci  the  materia!  coii- 
diticns  of  our  age  In  order  iSiat  we  may  cwsra^ms 
arad  utilise  them. — Declaration  of  Uepeudei.oe. 

Tlie  forefatliers  of  the  Socialist  movement  were 
iaealiats.  For  their  authority  they  relied  oji 
abstract  reason.  Out  of  their  own  minds  they  spun 
the  fabric  of  the  New  Society.  They  schemed  as 
though  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  Tiiue  with 
no  existing  conditions  to  consider.  Their  fairy 
palaces  rose  resplendent  as  at  the  word  of  a 
magician.  But  their  utopias  had  no  foundation  in 
the  real  world  with  its  complex  life  and  hardene<l  * 
traditions.  It  was  as  though  an  agricultural  en- 
thusiast should  sit  down  to  plot  out  a  farm  he  had 
never  seen,  with  whose  soil  he  was  unacquainted, 
and  concerning  whose  climatic  conditions  he  knev.-. 
nothing.  The  resulting  systems  were  remote  from 
the  actual  world.  They  never  got  under  way. 
They  were  like  ships  in  the  dry  dock  and  needed  the 
tide  of  the  historical  movement  to  float  them. 

With  the  Marxians  appeared  the  materialistic 
corrective.  For  them  the  main  thing  was  the  un- 
folding in  history  of  a  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. In  the  prevailing  social  conditions  they  .*a»v 
the  promise  of  a  new  order  of  society,  Capitalism 
was  bringing  about  its  own  destruction.  It  would, 
in  time,  create  its  own  destroyer.  .  It  had  already 
abolished  private  property  in  the  resources  of 
nature  and  the  means  of  productioji  in  the  case  of 
millions  of  workers.  The  vast  majority  of  men  had 
been  deprived  of  any  semblance  of  ownership  in  ihe 
mines,  factories,  railways  and  other  agencies  of 
[)roduetion  and  transport.  Moreover,  under  the 
;ruspices  of  Capitalism  itself,  the  workers  ^lave  been 
a-ssociated  together  in  industrial  processes,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  industrial  conditions  and,  in  a 
hundred  dilterent  ways,  taught  the  identity  of  their 
interests.  In  tliis  way  have  been  created  •&  class 
consciou.siiess  and  industrial  o-ganisatiot;-?,  wliivdi 
latter  may  be  trusted  t-o  play  an  iaiportaui  ]«'.rt ' 
v.-hen  the  i)?ychological  moment  for  a  revolution 
occitrs.  In  aciuitiou  to  this,  the  organisatioji  of 
capitalist  enterprise  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
ttnificatipn,  in  the  hajids  of  the  commtinity,  of  the 
entire-  busines.s  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  reliance  on  the  historical  process  apart  frcm 
'•  mscious  human  co-operation,  when  stated  in  ihi;* 
on3-side<l  manner,  reverses/  the  picture  v:e  gave  of 
the  agricultural  enthusiast.  It  reproducas  for  us 
the  attitude  of  the  primitive  savage  depending  fcr 
subsistence  on  tlio  course  of  the  sea.sons  and  llio 
bounty  of  nature.  And,  indeed,  at  times,  this 
materialistic    philosojjhy   came    dangerously  near 

italism,  and  tended  to  produce  despair  of  any 
effort  to  set  ut),  in  the  midst  of  the  present  order, 
any  approximation  to  the  Communistic  Society  an- 
ticipated. Those  ijifected  with  these  ideas  spent 
their  time  in  acrimonious  and  wordy  discussion  of 
their  theories.    Since  all  action  was  prohibited  they 


could  emjgloy  their  energies  in  no  other  way  than  in 
ugiiting  each  other.  . 

The  realism  to  which  i4he  pendulum  now  swung 
ha(!  further  disastrous  consequences.  Principle  was 
sacrificed  to  what  was  con,sitlered  the  inevitable 
cDiulitions  of  the  present  form  of  society.  Just  as 
the  organisation  of  capitalist  enterprise  was  seen 
to  pave  the  way  for  communal  control,  so,  it 
was  pointed  out,  the  creation,  by  the  capitalist 
state,  of  armies,  provided  the  workers  with  a  weapon 
when  their  time  should  come.  The  munitions  and 
military  training  which  Capitalism  had  organised 
for  its  own  defence  were  to  be  used  against  it.  The 
roigi\  of  brotherhood  was  to  be  brought  about  by 
using  those  very  methoels  characteristic  of  the 
regime  it  was  to  overthrow.  Satan  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  cast  out  Satan.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  respecting  and 
using  existing  conditions  degenerated,  when 
divorced  from  Christian  faith,  into  this  kind  of  op- 
portunism. The  irony  of  the  situation  is  perceived 
when  the  opportunists  claim  to  be  more  revolution- 
ary than  those  who  are  not  only  out  to  destroy 
Capitalism  but  are  equally  determined  that  they 
vi  ill  not  soil  their  hands  with  the  weapons  of  coer- 
cion forged  by  the  spirit  of  Capitalism. 

I'ut  we*  should  be  unfair  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Marxian  School  if  we  allowed  this  one-sided  state- 
ment to  stand  as  their  final  pronouncement.  Speak- 
ing more  especially  with  regard. to  the  fatalistic 
tendencie.s  in  the  movement,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  more  eminent  of  those  leaders  find  a  place 
for  the  initiative  and  activity  of  the  human  agent. 
Ar)  the  farmer  masters  nature  by  obeying  her  and 
adapting  himself  to  her  laws,  so,  the  revolution  is 
to  be  brought  about  by  carefully  considering  the 
nature  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  out  of 
which  it  is  to  come  and  co-operating  v/ith  them. 
Man  must  master  the  machinery.  He  is  not  a  dis- 
carnate  being  working  in  a  vacuum  of  abstract 
ideas,  neitlier  is  he  the  helpless  tool  of  a  historical 
process.  Ke  consciously  chooses  a  certain  destina- 
tion and  like  a  navigator  employs  every  wiiid  and 
current  consistent  with  his  purpose. 

It  v>'ill  be  seen  that  this  is  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  Declaration  of  Dependence.  It  springs  out 
of  tlic  phiTosophy  of  the  Incarnation.  To  redeem 
ma)! kind  and  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  Earth  God  entered  into  human  conditions.  So 
entirely  did  he  submit  Himself  to  them  that  even 
'  the'  adverse  winds  of  Pharisaism  and  Roman  Im- 
perialism siied  Him  to  His  haven.  He  utilised  the 
existing  agencies  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
Clmrch  no  less  than  the  world-wide  imperial  organ- 
isation for  the  founding  of  His  Society.  We  stand, 
therefore,  for  the  incarnation  of  idealism,  and  the 
employment  of  every  force  provided  by  the  present 
regime,  lint  it  is  by  submission  to  it  that  we  shall 
van,  not  by  "smashing"  it.  We  must  prove  our- 
selves its  master  by  allowing  it  to  do  its  worst. 
Our  method  must  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
others  even  when  that  freedom  is  used  in  what 
seeo^s  to  us  an  evil  way.  When  we  destroy  our 
enemy's  freedom  we  destroy  our  own. 
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ST.  CHRISTOPH 


The  legend  of  St.  Ckvistopher  is  well-known.  A 
woodcutter  by  profession,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
serve  the  miglitiest  master  he  could  find. 
Prompted  by  this  motive  he  passed  from  the  service 
of  one  lord  to  that  of  another,  seeking  always  the 
supreme  lord.  Seated  one  night  round  the  camp 
fire  he  saw  his  companions  start  and  look  around  in 
terror  at  the  name  of  the  Devil.  Ascertaining  that 
they  were  in  greater  fear  of  this  grim  personage 
than  of  their  own  king,  Christopher  set  out  on  his 
travels  looking  for  him  of  whom  even  the  mightiest 
were  afraid. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  discovered  his 
Satanic  Majesty  and  enlisted  in  his  service.  He 
performed,  in  this  new  employment,  many  marvel- 
lous feats,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  But,  again, 
the  Shadow  of  a  greater  Lord  was  cast  across  his 
path,  for  there  is  One  Whom  even  the  devils  believe 
and  tremble.  He  would  sometimes  observe  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  crouch  in  leiTor  at 
the  name  of  Christ.  That  was  enough  for  Chris- 
topher. His  travels  recommejiced.  After  diveis 
wanderings  he  found  the  Object  of  his  ^search  and 
by  Him  was  employed  in  carrying  travellers  on  his 
broad  shoulders  across  a  dangerous  rivei-  ford.  In 
his  ferryman's  hut  one  winter's  night  he  heard  a 
small  voice  crying  "Christopher!  Christopher!" 
Going  out  he  found  a  Child  waiting  to  be  carried 
across  the  swollen  river.  With  his  burden  on  his 
shoulder  Christopher  waded  in.  But  the  load  grew 
heavier  as  he  advanced,  and  when  he  reached  the 
other  side  it  was  no  Child  but  the  Man.  Jesus,  whom 
he  deposited  on  the  further  bank. 

Progress  in  Terms  of  Service. 

Most  modern  c-ommentators  on  this  legend  haA'e 
dwelt  on  the  identification  of  Christ  with  "one  of 
these  little  ones."  But  a  more  significant  and  less 
commonplace  feature  of  the  stoiy  is  its  treatment 
of  the  Saint's  pilgrimage  in  terms  of  i)rogressive 
service.  From  an  obedience  that  is  tyrannical  and 
demoralising  he  passes  to  one  that  ennobles. 

The  Vulgar  Age. 

The  legend  of  St.  Christopher  preserves  for  us  a 
type  of  character  which  had  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
The  sort  of  person  who  found  the  end  of  living  in 
the  service  of  one  greater  than  himself  and  would 
slave  for  his  lord,  and  if  needs  be  die  for  him  with- 
out thought  of  reward;  is  rarely  met  with.  He 
lives  on  only  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  to  which 
the  tide  of  modern  commercialism  has  not  reached, 
ftnd  where  the  old  clan  spirit  still'  survives, 


We  have  learned  to  look  on  this  attitude  of  rever- 
ence and  (te])endence  as  sometliing  shameful.  It  is 
regarded  as  indicating  a  servile  spiiit.  To  be  in- 
dependent oF  others,  to  call  no  man  lord,  is  our  ideal, 
an  ideal  whicli  we  call  democracy. 

Bui  is  there  any  <l()ul)t  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  independence  and  e(iuality  we  have  lost 
something ?  Is  it  so  certain  that  the  old-fashioned 
servant  was  servile?  Did  he  not  derive  (dignity 
from  his  lord,  and  was  he  not  respected  by  that 
lord  far  more  than  is  the  modern  emjdoyee  by  his 
temporary  employer?  Moreover,  he  was  secure. 
The  purgatory  of  the  out-of-work  was  unknown  to 
hini.  He  had  his  place  in  the  Community,  however 
humble,  and  was  sure  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
his  selfless  devotion  to  another's  interests  there 
was  a  moral  beauty  to  which  our  civilisation  can 
show  no  jjarallel.  We  have  lost  all  this.  In  gain- 
ing "freedom"  we  have  sacrificed  something  of 
l)riceless  value.  As  a  result  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  threshold  of  indescribable  anarchy,  with  no 
authority  to  govern  our  lives,  and,'  cons^equently 
without  any  true  dignity  of  charadei'.  America, 
the  birthjdace  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  become  a  synonym  for  vulgarity.  The  demo- 
cratic age  has  proved  to  be  the  Vulgar  Age. 

Civilisation  and  the  Fall. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Feudal  relationships  were 
incapable  ot  holding  the  new  wine  poured  in  by  the^ 
Jfeiiaissan(  e.  The  authority  of  priests  and  lords 
w;!s  iioi  big  enough  io  contain  the  expanding  spirit 
of  viian.  l>ut  the  way  of  esca])e  was  not  that  which 
was  take*!.  The  mistake  then  made  was  the  Fall 
to  which  may  be  attributed  the  miseA'  and  chaos  of 
modern  Society.  St.  Christopher  points  to  the  truer 
way.  Not  by  throwing  off  all  lordship,  but  by  seek- 
ing the  real  Lord  of  Mankind  should  men  have 
escaped  from  feudalism.  Thus  might  have  been 
retained  the  beauty  and  graciousness  of  the  old 
order  without  its  tyranny  and  narrowness. 

The  Social  Conscience. 

Ttie  return  to  our  lost  Eden  has  commenced  with 
our  discovery  of  the  Authority  of  the  Community. 
The  Social  Conscience  is  softening  our  manners  and 
doing  something  to  banish  the  vulgaritj^  of  Capi- 
talism. Loyalty  to  the  Community  takes  the  place 
to  some  extent  of  loyalty  to  the  lord.  As  an  object 
of  devotion  International  Society  can  claim  its 
heroes  and  martyrs,  its  faithful  servants  who  recog- 
nise that  they  "are  not  their  own."  We  are  be- 
coming, in  spite  of  the  seeming  power  of  reaction, 
more  cai)abLle  of  disinterested  enthvisiasms  for  the 
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(modern  life. 

muses  we  serve.  Men  and  women  are  content  to 
fill  o1)s«ure  posts  if  only  they  ean,  by  some^pieee  oi 
work  faithfully  performed,  eontribute  to  the 
tiium])h  of  "the  Movement."  ( )roanisinf^'  and  al- 
)cndin<>:  small  meetings  in  dingy  halls,  selling 
]i;i]»ers  and  pamphlets  to  unwilling  or  even  scornful 
(  nstomers,  putting  in  attendance  at  dreary  com- 
iiiiltees,  occasionally  going  to  prison  for  sedition, 
iliey  are  manifesting  in  this  chaotic  world  a  new 
iiider,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  emergence  of  a 
new  authority  callable  of  controlling.,  our  anarchic 
wills.  Little  perhaps  do  they  think  that  they  are 
recovering  for  .mankind  the  ideals  of  selfless  devo- 
tion which  was  tlie  glory  of  Feudalism.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  case.  In  spite  of  its  narrow  class 
limitations  this  new  devotion  is  a  thing  to  be  wel- 
comed. It  is  giving  dignity  to  thousands  of  lives. 
It  is  the  one  avenue  by  which  an  increasing  numl)er 
lit  men  and  women  are  finding"  escape  from  the 
sordid  stniggle  imposed  on  them  by  Capitalism. 


Person  whose  democratic  charactei'  is  indicated  by 
His  title,  "Son  of  Man."  Devotion  to  Him  and, 
through  Him  to  all  men,  is  its  life  blood.  Depend- 
ence on  llim  is  the  condition  of  all  the  freedom  and 
independence  its  citizens  enjoy. 

I  am  not  without  liope  that  tlie  legend  of  St. 
Clnistopher  will  be  rejjeated  in  these  days.  The 
Saint,  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  liis  fellows, 
found  in  the  forlorn  Child  he  carried  the  Lord  he 
had  so  long  sought. 

This  age  of  Social  enthusiasm  is  destined  to  make 
the  same  discovery.  In  its  care  of  the  oppressed 
and  afflicted,  in  its  social  and  international  enthusi- 
asms, will  be  revealed  the  identity  between  suffering 
luimanity  and  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Democratic 
Monarchy  will  be  established.  The  Kingdom  of 
(nrod,  conserving  all  the  values  of  past  and  present, 
will  be  set  \\\^. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


Monarchy  versus  Republic. 

But  will  tliis  impersonal  autliority  suffice?  Can 
devotion  to  the  Community  and  loyalty  to  its  best 
iiiteiests  recover  for  us  all  the  lost  values  of  the 
past? 

It  was  the  ])ersonal  relationship  of  lord  and  ser- 
\ant  that  gave  Eeudalism  its  beauty,  and  it  is  that 
which  shines  through  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

If  only  this  International  Community  could  be- 
(  ume  personalised  !  If  our  obligations  to  Society 
:iiid  our  devotion  to  its  interests  could  be  derived 
trom  some  one  who  might  stand  to  us  for  the  whole, 
iind  with  whom  we  could  enter  into  intimate  re- 
l;itionship,  serving  him  with  the  same  selflessness 
;i>  the  servant  in  other  days  served  his  lord  !  There 

something  in  human  nature  that  demands  this. 
Impersonal  causes. tend  always  to  become  identified 
with  some  one  leader,  whether  it  be  a  Karl  Marx 
or  a  MacSwiney.  This  is  the  struggle  of  Monarchy. 
Tlie  Republican  ideal  has  never  entirely  ousted  the 
I  'inception  of  devotion  to  the  State  as  a  personal 
ilf^votion  to  the  Sovereign.  No  temporary  presi- 
lU'nt,  even,  can  claim  the  same  quality  of  loyalty 
iliat  the  monarch,  be  he  ever  so  insignificant  a  per- 

nality,  obtains. 

The  Democratic  Monarchy. 

Is  the  ideal  here  suggested  an  impossible  one? 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  that  which  the  Christian 
conception  of  Society  has  for  nineteen  centuries  held 
before  the  world's  imagination.  The  Kingdom  of 
'  od  is  a  democratic  monarchy.    It  centres  about  a 


Song  of  the  Harvest. 


Woe  to  you,  oh,  monarchs  and  kings  enthroned, 
Hear  the  storm  that  gathers  in  dark  recesses, 

It  shall  rise  like  waves  of  the  surging  ocean. 
Soon  it  shall  slay  you  ! 

Not  the  fawning  servants  that  cumber  your  heart- 
stones, 

Not  the  tools  who  weave  yo\i  a  fine  dream  of  glory, 
Not  the  praise  with  which  they  have  overwhelmed 
you, 

Pale  things  that  crumble, — 

Not  youi-  castles,  builded  of  stone  and  iron, 
Not  your  cities,  walled  and  filted  with  cannon, 

Not  your  annies  bought  and  ready  for  slaughter' — 

Not  these  shall  save  you  ! 

Woe  to  you,  who  blinded  with  greed  and  passion 
Cannot  see  the  storm  that  is  bringing  destruction. 
Cannot  read  the  doom  of  youi'  breed  forever — 
Blind  you  shall  perish  ! 

All  your  faith  in  the  gods  of  your  kind  is  broken ! 
All  your  strength  is  a  jest  and  a  mocking  for  weak- 
lings, 

All  your  liosts  are  a  dream,  the  tempest  shall  break 
you— 

Soon  comes  the  harvest ! 

— David  P.  Berenberg, 
in  "The  Socialist  World." 
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Bookld^r  T^e^Kitiv  t>f'fikmsay  Macdoivald. 


,     •       I  .  XlU.i1 


fit  -V. 


^Within; itixe  ^cp'inp?^^^^^^^  180  pages,  Mr>  Ramsay 
MacppriaW,  in/liisj  latest  book,  "A  Policy  fox-  the 
Labour  Paytjjr*'  ,(Iiejoiiard  Parsons,  Ltd.,  4/6  net), 
haA  given  rijs.',aV,j^\ea  graphic,  and  fairly  complete 
statement  of  .  ,{h^' lease -.for  social  transformation  via 
^arliamentaiism^.  a^^  incidentally,  of  his  Socialist 
i$,ilh.  Witlim  such  limits  1  think  it  would  scarcely 
"be'.poSiSible  to  <>ive  a  more  convincing  statement  of 
_tlfe  case  for  o'volutionai'y  Socialism.  Moreover,  the 
book'  is  slrai^htfqrwai'd,  vigorous,  breathes  a  good 
spirit,  and  ^iy.ea  .^raple  evidence  of  a  desire  to  be 
fair^ ' 

1  have.UrSed  the  word  faitk  deliberately,  for  ^hat 
stmck  me  in  reading  this  book  was  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  not  so  much  weighing  up  the  res- 
pective merits  of  different  revolutionaiy  policies  as 
stating  his  faith,  a  faith  so  powerful  and  paramount 
that  it  only  needed  to  be  clearly  stated  to  be 
accepted.  'And  certainly,  whatever  deficiencies 
Parliamentarism  may  have  as  a  method  of  social  re- 
volution, it  rhxist  be  admitted  that  if  the  majority 
of  those  wlio  worked  it  possessed  the  force  and  con- 
viction of  Mr.  MacDoliald,  sxxch  deficiencies  might 
not  be  very  apparent.  ■  '  ' 

On  the  whole  I  mxLf\i  confess  that  I  find  Mr. 
MaciDonald's  stateiuent  unconvincing,  and  chiefly, 
I  thixik,  for  th,e  'Xea son.  that  he  does. not,  iix  my 
opinion,  correctly,  visxxaliae  the  present  time  or  ap- 
preciate the  xnagnitude  aixd  natxxi'e  of  the  foi'ces  that 
;a're  arrayed  agaiiist  Labour.  He  assumes,  for  in- 
',stance,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Labour  to  secure 
^the  reins  of  Government  in  the  near  future.  Con- 
sidering what  look  place  at  the  last  Election,  and 
the  "developmeijit!'  in  Press  method,'?  since,  I  see 
no  hope  of  Labour  winning  a  General  Election.  But 
pixjviding  she>  did,  I  'think  that  the  Capitalists,  par- 
ticularly through  their  Pl'ess,  could  soon  bring  it 
down,  and  by  methods  more  subtle  than  he  suggests. 
He  discusses  the  event  of  a  Capitalist  revolt,  or  hold 
xxp,  and  advocates,  nieetixig  it  by  means  of  a  General 
Strike,  quoting  iii,  defence  of  this  contention  the 
.General .  Strike  in  Gei'many  which  defeated  the 
Kapp-Ludendorl!  "Putsch",  in  March  of  the  present 
^year.  But  what  he  omits,  to  mentioix  is  that  the 
\' 'Putsch,''  notwitLsianding  its  "failure,"  was  the 
means  of  biinging  down  the  Government. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  (considering  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  political  life  and  his  acquaintance  with 
our  capitalist  rulers),  'it  woxxjd  yet  appear  that  Mr. 
MacBonald  entirdy  misjuclges,  the  temper  of  our 
financier  politicians',  arid  itnderestiniates  the  lengths 
,to  which  thje,;Gorernmeiit  is  prepared  to  go  in  order 
to  crush  Labour.  Everything  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  extensive  reactionary  movement  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  that.  soos«r  or  later  there  will  be  either 
unitedly  throughout  Europe,  or  in  the  separate  coxxn- 
.tries  of  Europe,  a/fierce  clash  between  Capital  and. 
Labour;  aix'd  for  Labour  to  ignore  that  possibility 
and  not  prei)are.£ox..  it  is  suicidal.  Quite  rightly, 
...jyCr, '.  j^'acDonaid. My^;,: .trf here  must  be  revolution- 
ary conditions  before  there  is  any  substantial  res- 
ponse to  .r,^volxit)ion»iy  ij^ropaganda . ' '    But  ^svhat  are 


"revolutionary  conditions"?  Many  would  be  dxsi 
I)osed  to  argue  that  we  had  revolutionary  conditions 
now.  And  certainly,  considering  current  eVents  ill 
Leland,  the  Emergency  Powers  Act.,  Mr.  Churchiirg 
recent  speech  at  the  United  "Wards'  Club,  our  Gov- 
ernnxent's  evident  determiixation  not  to  make  peace 
with  Russia,  the  growth  of  unemployment  and  the 
attempt  of  employers  to  pull  down  wages,  there  i^ 
xnuclx  to  be  said  for  this  view.  Moreover,  if  Laboui 
discontent  becomes  much  more  active,  does  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Govei  nment  will  declare  a  "State 
Emex-gency"?  And  would  anyone  deny  that  ^ 
''State  of  Emergency"  is  a  "revolxxtionary  condi* 
tion"?  Then  may  it  not  legitimately  be  asked  i| 
the  neglect  to  prepare  a  policy  for  a  "revolutionar 
condition"  be  not  a  betrayal  of  Labour?  If  Labo 
does  ixot  possess  a  policy  for  a  crisis,  the  resxxlt  w 
be  that  if  the  Government  resorts  to  extrem 
measures  the  wox'kers  will  either  capitulate  or  re 
volt;  and  capitulation  will  mean  eitlxer  permane 
sxxbjugation  or  a  postponement  of  the  issxxe. 

The  chapter  on  "Nationalisation"  is  very  interest 
ing,  and  one  that  Gxxild  Socialists  and  all  who  havi 
a  fear  of  over-centxalisation  and  bxxreaucracy  wil 
lead  with  great  care.    Having  already  coixdemnj* 
the  Guild  systexix  of  economic  government,  M|| 
MacDonald  proceeds  to  develop  a  system  of  Nation- 
alisation which  shall  be  free  from  bxxreaucracy  aixd 
shall  allow  for  the  fullest  local  control.    But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  freedom  desii^ed  and  promised  will 
actually  be  forthcoming  along  the  lines  suggested' 
iix  this  book.    Our  bureaucratic  administration  has 
been  too  much  for  many  zealous  reformers  in  daysi 
past,  and  the  belief  is  widespread  that  it  will  prove 
too  xixuch  for  a  Labour  Government.    And  I  must 
confess  that  such  passages  as  the  following  are  not 
vex  y  reassuxing :  — 

"To  some  people,  politics  are  a  mere  jumble  of  expedience 
and  compromises,  patches  and  darns  on  a  rent  and  fraye 
society.  That  is  not  our  view.  In  politics  there  must 
e.xpediences  and  compromises.  .  .  .  Society  has  gradually 
be  organically  altered.  But  the  expediences  and  compromise 
must  contribute  to  some  complete  conception.  .  .  ." 

How,  one  wonders,  is  the  new  spirit  to  be  boi 
and  to  enter  iixto  industry  and  government,  whfl 
the  old  systexix  preponderates  and  caxxses   the  c' 
spirit  to  permeate  and  dominate  every  new  issx 
effort,  and  experiment? 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  New  World  it  will  be 
the  result  of  a  New  Spirit ;  and  a  New  Spirit,  if 
comes  at  all,  will  come  sxxddenly,  like  the  Dawi; 
.  and  speed  through  society  like  a  rushing  wind.  J. 
is  because  Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  appreciate  thi 
fact  that  be  writes  as  follows:  "In  fact,  the  polir 
of  'Direct  Action'  is  only  an  application  of  the  polic 
of. the  blockade  to  the  class  struggle."  • 

There  are  some  among  us  who  dare  to  believe  t  _ 
the  extreme  xneasxxres  of  a  reckless,  decadent  Gov- 
ernxnent  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  people  so  that  they  see.  It  is  for  this  day  of 
vision  that  these  labour — and  wait. 

w.w. 
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Thie,  Empire  that  Abides. 


"We  are  liviug-,  all  of  ixs,  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano 
which  is  giviug"  daily  sigus  of  its  increasing  activity 
and  soon  may  overwhelm  us — XJniouist,  Nationalist, 
and  Sinn  Feiner  alike — in  one  hideous  and  final 
eruption.  Is  this  to  he  tlie  end — the  end  of  Union- 
ist and  Nationalist  sacrifices  in  the  Great  War,  the 
end  of  Sinn  Fein  idealism,  the  end  of  constitutional 
Nationalism's  long  .struggle  for  .self-government 
within  the  Empire? 

"The  worst  part  of  Ireland's  tragedy  to-day  is  the 
general  paraly.sis  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
tiiought.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  making  no 
effort  towards  salvation.  It  appears  to  have  re- 
.signed  itself  to  a  doom  which,  indeed,  if  that  mood 
is  maintained  anv  longer,  mav  become  inevitable." 
—"Irish  Times.''' 

The  Irish  crisis  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
deep-seated  disease,  the  existence  of  which  we 
hardly  suspected  five  years  ago.  When  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  applied  the  term  "methods  of 
barbarism"  to  our  war  of  conquest  in  the  Trans- 
vaal he  .scandalised  the  British  public,  but,  accord- 
ing to  General  Botha,  "those  words  saved  South 
Africa."  The  words  are  equally  true  of  every  war 
and  of  all  Law  and  Order  maintained  in  the  last  re- 
sort by  violence.  The  voice  may  indeed  be  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hand  is  the  red  haiiy  hand 
of  Esau.  The  antithesis  is  still  freedom  or  fright- 
fulness,  trust  or  terror,  and  Ireland  is  but  one 
example  of  the  last  resort  having  become  the  first 
resort.  India,  Egypt,  Austria,  our  English  gaols 
with  their  silence  blockade,  our  English  lock-outs 
and  strikes  with  their  coal  blockade,  the  Irish  boy- 
cott with  its  Fellowship  blockade,  are  other  in- 
stances of  the  appeal  to  terror  and  to  methods  of 
barbarism. 

The  practical  question  is  where  and  how  can  we 
attack  and  overcome  The  Destroyer?  The  first 
difficulty  is  apathy,  the  second  partisanship.  When 
machine  guns  are  mounted  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
the  cavaliy  are  charging  down  Whitehall  we  may 
not  be  apathetic,  but  we  shall  still  be  partisan  unless 
we  realise  that  the  Terror  is.  not  to  be  overcome 
either  in  Moscow  or  in  Cork  but  in  our  own  midst 
in  .spirit  and  in  truth.  But  what  can  we  do?  All 
we  can  do  is  to  do  all  we  can.  There  are  many 
"Crusader"  readers  who  will  have,  humanly  speak- 
ing, ilo  special  means  of  access  to  the  facts  or  the 
persons  dictating  Irish  affairs.  But  there  are  few 
without  access  to  personalities — in  family,  indus- 
trial, or  social  relationship!? — who  may  still  be  in 
the  grips  of  tlie  paganism  of  Fear  witfe  Terror  as  the 
Last  AVeajjon  for  ruling  others.  That  is  the  enemy, 
and  its  kingdom  is  within.  If  we  can  get  men 
right  on  this  issue  they  will  be  right  on  the  Irish 
and  the  English  and  the  industrial  question  as  well. 

The  appeal  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  is  a  ven- 
ture of  Trust  and  Goodwill  has  been  put  personally 
to  those  in  high  places  in  the  English  Government 
and  in  the  Sinn  Fein  Council.  In  each  case  it  has 
been  recognised  as  the  ultimate  solution.    But  who 


will  take  the  first  risks  of  trust?  Who  will  face 
the  Cross?  Wluit  statesman  will  face  the  bray  of 
the  Northcliffe  Press,  the  howl  of  traitors,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Government,  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  that  such  a  venture  would  seem  to  necessi- 
tate? And  what  statesman  could  retain  office  and 
stick  to  the  principle  of  refusing  to  use  violence  for 
purposes  of  rule?  What  about  the  Arabs  of  the 
Soudan  and  the  hooligans  of  Hoxton  ?  Can  the  law 
of  love  suffice  there  ?  It  is  simple  for  us  in  the  ease 
of  our  irresponsible  detachment  to  prescribe  heroic 
solutions  for  other  weak  men  in  high  places  to  ad- 
venture when  we  ourselves  shrink  from  our  smaller 
Cross  of  renunciation  and  the  world's  rejection. 
High  Office  merely  gibbets  the  crime  and  weakness 
of  Slan  in  the  face  of  the  world.  It  was  a  Cross  that 
revealed  a  Man's  unconquerable  soul. 

When  that  Man  was  told  how  the  Roman  troop.s 
under  Pilate  had  butchered  the  Galilean  zealots  at 
their  Sabbath  sacrifices.  His  only  comment  on  this 
atrocity  was:  "I  tell  you  unless  you  change  your 
attitude  you  will  all  perish  in  like  manner."  He 
would  tell  the  Sinn  Feiner  so  just  as  bluntly  as  He 
would  tell  Lloyd  George  or  Stick-at-nothing 
Asquith  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Sinn  Fein 
shootings  and  boycotts  and  sentences  of  their 
Courts  are  just  as  pagan  as  the  revolt  of  the  Galilean 
zealots,  or  the  insurrection  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
or  the  Fight  for  Right,  or  the  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat.  St.  Paul  saw  what  Christianity  was 
up  against — "For  ours  is  not  a  conflict  with  mere 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the  despotisms,  the 
Empires,  the  forces  than  control  and  govern  this 
dark  world — the  spiritual  hosts  of  evil  arrayed 
against  us  in  the  hidden  wai'fare." 

Ireland  is  but  one  tragic  front  in  the  conflict  of 
"the  forces  that  govern  this  dark  world."  Poland 
is  another — freed  but  furious  and  futile  in  her 
achievements. 

But  in  Ireland  this  paganism  of  violence  is  now 
revealed  as  fratricide.  Must  the  deluge  spread  to 
our  own  land,  to  our  own  mining  valleys  and  factorj' 
towns,  to  our  own  homes,  "so  that  a  man's  enemies 
are  those  of  his  own  household,"  before  we  realise 
the  Terror  which  we  are  assenting  to  in  our  political 
and  social  life? 

Arise  and  conquer  while  ye  may 
The  foe  that  in  your  midst  resides, 

And  build  within  the  heart  of  Man 
The  Empire  that  abides. 

That  is  the  only  Imperialism  that  can  be  Christian 
and  International. 


"Dreamer  of  Dreams!"    We  take  the  taunt  with 
gladness, 

Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  years  you  see 
Hath  wrought  the  dreams  that  count  with  you  for 
madness 

Into  the  substance  of  the  life  to  be. 
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The  Present  Outlook. 


By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


"Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  British 
public  now:-'"  said  lo  me  a.  well-known  Socialist, 
rather  furiously,  on  Tuesday  after  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  municipal  elections,  "1  think 
they  deserve  all  they're  .likely  to  get."  "Perhaps," 
I  replied,  "The  Jhitish  public,  like  most  others,  is 
timid  and  full  of  fear,  and  it  fights  shy  of  upheavals, 
])articularly  when  it  is  on  the  brink  of  one.  Jiut 
perhaps  that  fear  is  greater  in  Hjitain  than  in  most 
other  countries  Jl)ecause  it  is  so  long  since  we  had 
a  social  upheaval,  llussia,  and  even  Italy,  are 
used  to  disturbances,  and  so  they  never  mind  an 
extra  one  as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
gaining  something  by  it." 

And  that  is  my  considered  judgment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  country  was  never  more  ready  for 
a  thorough  social  change  than  ii  is  to-day,  and  yet 
it  is  positively  afraid  of  its  new  leanings  and  judg- 
ments. Our  jjeople  have  trusted  authority  so  long 
that  they  are  afraid  to  trust  anything  else,  and  even 
in  the  polling  booth  their  courage  fails  them.  And 
it  would  fail  them  in  a  new  general  election.  In 
fact  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  British  public 
will  go  on  playing  the  coward  and  the  fool  until — 
until  it  unex])ecte(]ly  and  spontaneously  turns  its 
back  on  the  past  and  plays  the  num.  And  it  will  do 
that  one  day,  but  not  I  tliink,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
election.  What  circumstance  or  set  of  circum- 
stances is  going  to  shock  the  British  Public  into  a 
revolutionary  soul-saving  act  it  is  impo,ssible  to 
predict,  but  some  event  will  and  must,  as  we  can- 
not maintain  the  present  state  of  international  and 
class  warfare,  and  the  existing  wasteful  economic 
and  industrial  systems  much  longer.  Our  extensive 
imperialistic  policy,  with  its  counterpart,  an  en- 
slaved i)roletariat  at  home  no  less  than  abroad, 
must  either  be  carried  thro\igh  or  abandoned.  And 
as  social  unrest  is  deep-seated  and  increases  rather 
than  decreases  in  sjjite  of  adverse  elections  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  }>olicy  of  imperialist- 
feudalism  now  being  jyursued  by  our  Government 
will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  a  huge  crisis. 

The  present  social  war  is  fast  degenerating  into  a 
mere  struggle  for  the  means  of  life  and  of  enjoj'- 
ment,  the  possession  of  material  power.  So  long  as 
industry  rests  on  its  ijresent  basis  of  private-pro- 
fit, the  workers  will  demand  as  short  hours  as  pos- 
sible and  the  highest  wages  they  can  exact. 
Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  present  capitalist 
system  will  or  can  put  an  end  to  that  conflict, 
although  artful  devices  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  with  that  object.  Failing  in  these 
attempts,  our  rulers  will  threaten  and  slunder  tlie 
workers,  and  finally  Ihey  will  adoj)t  force.  Already 
they  appear  to  be  making  ample  use  of  their  new 
army  of  spies,  and  are  beginning  to  keep  a  strict 
eye  on  propagandists,  as  the  prosecution  of  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  proves.  The  Emergency  Powers  Act 
prepares  the  way  for  catastrophic  measures  which 
may  bring  the  final  struggle. 

Biit  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  extremely  im- 
portant fact :  the  march  of  events  in  this  country 
appears  to  be  marking  time  with  the  march  of 


events  in  the  world  at  large,  particularly  in  Europe. 
Those  people,  for  instance,  who  think  that  the  Irish 
question  can  be  treated  separately,  on  its  merits, 
are  pitiably  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  British 
handling  of  the  Irish  question  is  consistent  with  a 
relentless  reactionary  policy  which  i)ractically  all 
the  ca])italist  governments  of  Europe  are  carrying 
out.  A  free  Ireland  at  this  nu)ment  might  be  a 
danger  to  the  world,  certainly  to  those  countries 
which,  like  Britain,  are  just  awaking  from  a  pro- 
tra('ted  sleep. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  upon  this  question  let  him 
study  the  speech  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  the 
United  Wards'  Club  of  the  City  of  London,  on 
Novend)er  4.  If  that  speech  reveals  the  mind  of  the 
])resent  (xovernment,  and  there  is  only  too  much 
leason  to  believe  that  it  does,  it  means  that  the 
agitation  for  freedom  in  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt, 
etc.,  are  being  regarded  as  Jiolshevist  risings,  or 
movements  springing  out  of  Bolshe^'ist  plots,  and 
the  reference  at  the  cdose  of  Mr.  Churchill's  speech 
to  the  military  i)reparedness  of  this  country,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  most  rigorous  measures 
are  going  to  be  adopted,  if  need  be,  to  suppress 
these  legitimate  demands  for  freedom. 

As  to  Europe,  Herr  Gessler,  German  Minister  of 
Defence,  stated  the  other  day  that  it  only  needed  a 
si)ark  to  start  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  a  statement 
which  is  supported  by  many  letters  I  have  recently 
received  from  Germany,  and  by  Phillips  Price,  who 
stated  some  days  ago  that  a  reactionary  rising  is 
expected  in  that  country  at  any  moment. 

In  Austiia  the  Clerical  Party  is  in  the  ascendant 
and  the  adoption  of  a  reactionary  policy,  even  to  the 
extent  of  uniting  with  Hungary,  is  expected. 

As  to  Hungary,  the  Socialists  are  sending  out 
frantic  appeals  to  the  i)roletariat  of  the  West  to  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  White  Terror  which,  they 
say,  continues  unabated. 

Iveaction  in  liavaria  is  all-powerful,  and  in 
Pumania  a  general  strike  has  been  broken  down  by 
terrorism,  while  in  Czecho-Slovakia  the  Socialists 
appear  to  have  been  cowed. 

As  regards  Russia,  if  words  mean  anything  at 
all,  I  take  it  from  Mr.  Churchill's  speech,  above 
referred  to,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  real 
peace  between  this  country  and  Russia.  Moreover, 
our  acT;ion  in  regard  to  Russian  submarines,  as  well 
as  o\ii'  ])olicy  in  the  lilack  Sea,  where  we  appear  to 
be  paying  special  attention  to  Batoum,  is  dis- 
(juieting.  ^ 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
duty  is  unmistakable  :  We  must  give  up  all  thought 
of  petty  criticism  and  petty  reforms  and  endeavoiir 
to  prepare  the  people  spiritually  and  intellectually 
for  the  jS^ew  World.  I  believe  mankind  is  ready  for 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christian  Communism,  but 
there  .are  so  few  preacliers  to  proclaim  them. 
Obviously  our  choice  lies  between  endless  social 
warfare  terminating,  probably,  in  a  luige  civil  war, 
and  a  revolution  via  moral  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. The  pity  is  that  so  few  of  our  Labour  leaders 
seem  to  \inderstand  this.  But  we  must  go  on  uii- 
daunted. 


Friday.  November  12th,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER  II.— SILAS  B.  HILKEM. 


Louis  XIV.  is  reported  on  one  oecasiou  to  liave 
said  "The  State  !  It  is  I."  There  had  been  a  time 
Avheu  SiUis  B.  Jlilkeiu  might  ha^e  m.ade  the  same 
boast  aboutTklilUuville.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  liad 
built  the  first  store  and  followed  it  Tip  by  erecting 
the  first  hotel.  At  tliat  time  he  was  station  master, 
l)ost  master,  and  land  agent  for  the  distrirt.  It  yon 
intended  settling  in  the  neighbourhood  you  made  the 
entry  of  your  (juarter  section  in  the  office  of  vSilas 
B.  Hilkem.  Such  things  as  you  needed  to  conii)lete 
your  outfit  you  purchased  of  the  same.  Whatever 
goods  arrived  for  you  by  freight  tiaiii  passed  through 
the  hands  that  had  dealt  out  your  flour  and  molasses. 
Should  you  want  a  drink  to  conclude  your  bargain 
it  was  to  Silas  B.  Hilkem 'a  saloon  that  you  were 
obliged  to  go.  So  busily  occupied  a  gentleman  was 
sure  to  grow  ri<di,  and  Silas  not  onlj^  became  rich 
but  went  on  getting  richer,  adding  constantly  to 
his  multifarious  occvipations  and  the  profits  accruing 
therefrom.  To  do  him  justice  his  increased  pros- 
perity resulted  in  the  corresponding  progress  of 
Millarville  and  most  of  its  inhabitants.  To  say  that 
it  soon  became  a  town  conveys  nothing,  for  in  the 
West  "town"  is  the  plural  of  house  and  sigi^ifies 
■merely  two  or  more  houses.  Woe  betide  the 
stranger  who  failed  in  speaking  of  the  place  to  give 
it  the  rank  of  city.  As  the  population  increased, 
Hilkem,  of  course,  to  some  extent  was  eclipsed. 
But  he  was  still  easily  first  in  all  commercial  mat- 
ters, and  what  Silas  B.  said,  with  regard  to  any 
suggested  municipal  undertaking,  generally,  in  that 
democratic-  community,  cariied  the  day. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  owned  the  section  of  land  which 
Wise  contemplated  as  being  suitable  to  the  immi- 
giants,  the  Editor  of  the  "Gazette"  should  consult 
this  financial  magnate.  In  spite  of  their  different 
temperaments  and  characters,  and  the  fact  that  the 
great  man  invaiably  demanded  a  reduction  in  the 
price  charged  for  his  advertisements  in  the 
"Gazette,"  the  two  managed  to  hit  it  fairly  well. 
Luke  Wise  was  as  yet  young  ami  an  idealist.  No 
great  disaster  in  matters  of  friendship  had  disillu- 
sioned him  with  respect  to  luTman  nature.  It  was 
without  any  feeling  of  antipathy,  therefore,  that  he 
saw  Hilkem  occupying  the  easy  chair  in  his  editorial 
sanctum.  It  was  well  that  the  chair  was  a  large 
one,  for  Silas'  figure  had  grown  with  his  prosperity, 
and  his  massive  gold  chain  stretclied  very  iawt  from 
one  waistcoat  pocket  to  another. 

"You  leave  it  to  me,"  the  Fat  Man  was  saying, 
rubbing  his  big  red  hands  one  over  the  other.  "T^hey 
shall  hev  the  land.  Good  land  it  is,  too.  Just  suit 
'em." 

Fi'om  somewhere  in  the  subterranean  depths  be- 
neath, his  wrinkled  waistcoat  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  chuckle. 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  money  we  make  in  tlie 
Province  is  being  invested  in  drawing  fresh' popula- 
tion to  the  land,"  said  the  Editcn-.  He  was  hot  yet 
out  of  the  sententious  age. 


"Umph  !"  said  Hilkem. 

"Well,  you  grant,"  Luke  Wise  continued,  bend- 
ing over  his  desk,  an  .  earnest  look  coming  into  his 
grey  eyes,  "you'll  grant  that  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  atford  a  home  and  the  shelter  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions to  those  expatriated  peoples  of  EuroiJe.  1 
like  to  think,"  he  went  on,  oblivious  of  the  baffled 
look  on  the  IMoiiey  King's  face,  "tliat  America  opens 
a  door  to  the  persecuted  of  all  races.  And  the  bene- 
fit is  not  all  on  their  side.  They  bring  to  us  their 
un(iuenchable  hatred  of  tyranny.  They  revive  our 
love  of  freedom.  We  shall  probably  find  that  from 
them  will  come  the  artists,  the  poets  of  the  future." 

He  was  quoting,  with  evident  self-ap})roval,  from 
a  leader  he  had  that  moiniug  written  for  the  next 
issue  of  the  "Gazette." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  That  ain't  my  way  of  looking  at 
it,"  said  the  Fat  Man,  raising  himself  with  some 
little  exertion  from  the  annehair  in  which  he  was 
wedged.  "I  reckon  to  get  eight  per  cent,  on  my 
money,  and  other  folks  must  look  after  themselves. 
It  I'd  bothered  my  head  about  Jews  and  Poles  and 
sich  like  scum,  I  wouldn't  be  what  I  am  to-day." 

"Very  true,"  said  Wise,  not  withput  a  touch  of 
sarcasm.  "Then  I  may  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands?" 

"Sure  thing!" 

"So  long!"    "So  long!" 

Hilkem  passed  out  of  the  office. 

The  Editor  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  smiled 
a  little  to  himself  at  the  thought  that  he  was  secur- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  Money  King  in  overthrow- 
ing the  reign  of  Mammon. 

At  that  moment  there  was  little  hint  in  his  mind 
of  the  Hidden  Valley.  The  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  appeared  to  lie  over  an  unobstructed  course. 
For  some  while  he  had  rebelled  against  the  domin- 
ant Commercialism  of  the  city.  Frustrated  in  eveiy 
diiection,  his  sympathies  with  the  oppi'essed  peoples 
of  the  Old  World  had  almost  turned  to  the  gall  of 
cynicism.  On  the  point  of  discovering  that  Ameri- 
can professions  of  democratic  principles  were  not  to 
be  taken  too  seriously,  he  needed  but  one  experience 
of  disillusionment  to  I'ob  him  of  the  faith  which,  had 
seemed  to  make  life  worth  living.  But  now  his 
idealism  blazed  up  again.  He  saw  himself  achiev- 
ing something  i-eal  and  concrete.  His  creative  in- 
stincts were  fully  alive,  and  in  imagination  he  be- 
held the  future  conimiinity  building  itself  up  as  a 
veritable  colony  of  the  Empire  of  Heaven,  subduing 
its  surrounding  enemies  and  proving  an  outstanding 
object  lesson  to  the  Society  of  which  Hilkem  was 
the  typical  representative. 

(To  be  continued.)  ' 


An  injury  to  the  meanest  subject  is  an  insult  to 
the  whole  constitution. — Solon. 


tafi  CRUSADER. 
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OPEN  THE  DOORS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  another  re- 
minder with  regard  to  the  announcement  in  the  "Crusader"  of 
October  8  for  Londoners  who  have  a  bedjoom  to  spare  to  help 
in  a  scheme  of  promoting  international  goodwill.  The  war  spirit 
is  still  extant,  and  prejudice  dies  hard.  Travellers  who  desire 
to  come  to  London  to  introduce  business,  so  necessary  for  the 
world's  re-adjustment,  find  hotel  doors  closed  against  them  and 
have  nowhere  to  stay.  There  must  be  many  peoplie  who  could 
accommodate  German  business  men  with  a  room  to  stay  at  and 
thus  do  (liieir  bit  in  helping  to  restore  the  friendly  lelations 
which  some  have  pulled  down.  There  is  no  need  to  remind 
"Crusader"  readers  that  the  well  being  of  this  country  depends 
on  co-operation  in  trade  with  other  countries.  All  countries  are 
inter  dependent,  and  not  one  is  destroyed  or  hurt  without  all 
others  being  benefited  thereby.  So,  for  the  selfish  reason  of 
helping  this  country,  if  for  no  other  reason,  pray  let  us  have 
offers  of  open  dooi's  for  tlie  accommodation  of  business  men. 
They  are  of  course  willing  to  pay  for  this.  It  is  not  a  maHer 
of  asking  for  funds  this  time.  Those  who  have  a  room  to  spare 
please  write  to  Miss  E.  Crohn,  14  Carholme  Road,  Forest  HiH, 
S.E.23,  .stating  what  will  be  the  charge  for  bed  and  breakfast. 
Many  moi-e  names  are  needed.  Time  is  passing  and  the  world 
is  getting  worse  every  day  for  want  of  co-operation.  Open  the 
doors.— Youra  truly,  (JillSS)  E.  G.  MILES. 

47  Atholl  Mansions,  South  Lambeth  Rd.,  S.W.8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT  WENT  YOU  OUT  FOR  TO  SEE? 

Dear  Sir, — The  dense  crowds  which  bordered  the  whole  length 
of  the  route  of  the  Sinn  Feiner  procession  last  Thursday,  made 
one  ask  "What  have  you  come  to  see?  The  demonstration  was 
so  simple,  so  serried  arrangement,  no  appeal  of  music  or  page- 
antry of  beautifully  emblazoned  banners,  and  the  body 
honoured  was  not  that  of  a  man  of  great  worldly 
respdct,  neither  a  prince  nor  a  statesman,  nor  a 
great  soldier,  but  that  of  the  Mayor  of  a  town  and  country 
with  which  we  have  been  always  at  enmity  and  are  now 
practically  engaged  in  war.  Veiy  few  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  reverentially  watched  last  Thursday  could 
have  had  sympathy  with  MacSwiney's  aims  and  ideals.  Why 
then  the  fascination?  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  spell  of  the 
Cross;  this  man  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom.  And  deep 
down  below  our  antagonism,  personal,  or  of  class  or  nation,  lies 
our  instinct  for  salcrifice.  Who  dare  then  declare  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  law  of  our  being?  The  crowds  on  Thursday 
witnessed  to  a  deeper  fact  that  it  is  self-destruction.— Yours 
eincerely,  L.  E.  TURQUAND. 


THE  CRUSADE. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  about  the  time  of  clcsing,  our 
meeting  in  Leeds  on  Thursday,  the  4th,  organised  by  the  F.O.R., 
was  not  as  fruitful  as  it  might  have  been.  There  are  things 
which  a  speaker  often  leaves  for  the  discussion,  and  there  was 
eviden'ce  that  a  very  profitable  half-hour  might  have  been  spent 
after  the  address  had  it  been  possible  to  continue.  There  was  a 
moderate  attendance  and  many  "Crusaders"  were  sold. 

In  Nelson  we  have  had  two  more  meetings,  one  in  connection 
with  the  Liberty  Group,  a  spiritualist  body,  and  the  other 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Society's  Education  Com- 
mittee. Both  were  good  meetings  and  splendidly  attended.  At 
the  former  meeting  very  keen  sympathy  was  expressed  with  the 
point  of  view  put  forward,  both  as  regards  the  individual  and 
society,  personal  duty  and  personal  rights,  both  of  which,  as 
was  contended,  demanded  fundamental  social  changes. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  had  a  good  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
Barnoldswick,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Party.  Opinion 
is  very  backward  in  Barnoldswick  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
need  was  particularly  great  for  carrying  the  challenge  into  the 
churches.  W.W. 
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FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

THE  MEETING  NEXT  MONDAY,  November  15,  at  the 
]Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn  (opposite  Holborn  Town  Hall 
and  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum  Station)  will  be 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  FRANK  FINCHAIM.  Tea,  for  which  no 
charge  is  made,  is  served  from  5.30-6.30,  at  6.30  there  is  the 
address,  followed  by  a  short  discussion.  The  meetings  close  at 
7.30.  So  far  they  have  not  proved  a  success  in  point  of  numbers, 
but  we  hope  this  will  be  changed  and  that  they  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  meeting  place  for  all  our  friends. 

MRS.  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTON'S  VISIT.— If  any  desire 
to  arrange  meetings  for  Mrs.  Skeffington  between  December  3 
and  12,  they  should  write  at  once,  as  the  programme  will  have 
to  be  finally  fixed  immediately. 

CLERICAL  WORK  AND  BILL  DISTRIBUTION.— We  are 
most  anxious  to  have  a  complete  list  of  those  who  can  be  called 
upon  for  either  or  both  of  these  pieces  of  work.  Many  excellent 
opportunities  of  advertising  our  meetings  and  of  finding  fresh 
homes  for  our  "enemy"  children  have  to  be  missed  ju.st  because 
we  have  not  enough  voluntary  help.  Our  effective  work  would 
be  doubled  if  we  could  get  from  only  a  dozen  keen  workers 
ONE  NIGHT  A  WEEK. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SPEAKERS.— May  we  once  more  appeal 
for  help  in  our  propaganda  work?  If  we  have  any  members  or 
friends  who  would  like  to  speak,  but  feel  themselves  inefficient, 
we  shall  gladly  arrange  a  class  for  them,  if  they  will  write. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 


MISS  WILSON'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,    Nov.    13  : — Weston-super-Mare  :    Friends  Meeting 
House,  3  p.m. 

Sunday,  Nov.  14  : — Weston-super-Mar.e  :  Victoria  Brotherhood, 
3  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  16  : — Newport  :  Duckpool  Road  Baptist  Church. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17  :— Newport. 

Thursday,  Nov.  18  : — Swansea  :  F.O.R.  Meeting,  7.30  p.m. 

Crusaders  in  these  districts  are  asked  to  attend  the  above 
meetings  and  to  make  them  known  to  their  friends  and  othei'S, 


MR.  WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Sunday,  Nov.  14  :— Sunderland  :  I.L.P. 

Tuesdav,  Nov.  16  : — Kimblesworth  (Co.  Durham)  :  I.L.P. 

Wednesday,  Nov.   17  :— Wheatley  Hill  (Co.  Durham)  :  I.L.P. 

Crusaders  in  these  districts  are  asked  to  attend  the  above 
meetings  and  to  make  them  known  to  their  friends  and  others. 


URGENTLY  WANTED.— Two  or  three  unfurnished  rooms  in  or 
-    Ti«ar  Gravesend. — Robert  A.  Timney,  21  Dover  Road,  East, 
Northfleet.  ■   ...  :• 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town         CAN  ANY  READER  HELP  family  now  livmg  apart,  in  urgent 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss  need  of  rooms,  any  part  of  London.— R.,  13  Bracewell  Road, 

Maude  Royden.  Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw.  W.IO. 
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.  ..0  foUowiiig  is  a  copy  of  the  Draft  Piogramirie' of  Se  LL*>. 
imijnmeiided  for  adoption  : — 

'  Object. 

'  I.L.P.  IS  a  Socialist  organisation,  wJio^e  aim  is  tu  eiid 
leseiit  Capitalist  System  and  its  exploitation  of  Labour, 
Llier  with  all  form  of  hereditaiy  and  economic  privilege,  and 
1.  establish  a  system  by  which  the  conimuiiitv  will  own,  or>4iiice 
iiid  control  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all.  " 

Control  and  Management  of  Communal 
Property. 

industiial  organisation  of  society  in  the  Socialist  corn- 
wealth  must  be  based  upon  the  communal  ownership  of 
and  capital.  The  amount  and  character  of  communal  pro- 
ton and  service,  the  determination  of  the  principles  govern- 
*he  division  of  the  national  income,  and  the  co-ordination  of 
Wy  and  demand,  must  be  in -the  hands  of  a  central  body  and 
bodies  representative  of  the  people  both  as  producers  and 
"ners. 

National  Assembly. 

The  source  of  civic  expression  must  be  the  wliole  body  of 
zfiis   exercising  authority  through  a  national  representative 
bly  -directly  elected  by  the  people,  with  a  decentralised 
jum  of  local  government. 


Co-ordinating  Authority. 


For  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  activitie.s  of  the  National 
0'  esentative  Assembly  and  the  organisation  of  producers  and 
iners,  there  must  b«  a  general  council  consisting  in  equal 
of  representative*  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly 
.(1  tlie  central  body  of  organised  producers  and  consumers. 

■  The  Transition  Period. 

Bftore  the  final  stage  is  reached,  the  Socialist  Movement  must 
as  intermediate  systems  only  those  which  promote  its 
ite  aim  :  for  instante,  any  scheme  of  nationalisation  or 
palisation 

must  give  the  workers  in  the  industiy  an  effective  control 
er  and  responsibility  for  its  administration, 
must  tend  to  eliminate  capitalism  and  prevent  the  creation 
new  means  of  financial  exploitation;  and 
J  niu«t  deny  any  claim  on  commodities  and  essential  utilities 
lor  any  other  than  the  young,  aged,  and  infirm,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  pi-oduction  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
rendenng  social  service. 

immediate  Objects. 

Hir  T.L.P.  recognises  that,  with  a  view  to  th«  application  of 
t   principles  when  the  working   class  has   attained  to 
the  first  tasks  of  tire  Socialist  movement  are 
he  to-ordination  and  development  of  Trade  Union  organ- 
.  iUon  with  a  view  to  the  securing  of  full  working-class 
•ohdanty  and  the  obtaining  of  control  over  industry ; 
'1  tlie  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  Co-opei-ative  move- 
nt, with  a  view  to  making  it  the  effective  representative 
the  domestic  consumer  in  the  future  Socialist  Common- 

iilth  ; 

liie  capture 'o?  local 'and  national  governing  bodies,  with 
«  view  to  the  development  of  administration  on  Socialist 
lines  and  the  destruction  of  the  machineiy  of  the  capitalist 

ite.  , 

international. 

oalising  that  imperialism  .  and   war    waged    by    capitalist  - 
Dents  constitute  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  attain- 
1  Socialism,  the  I.L.P.  believes  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
to  destroy  imperialism  and  render  war  impossible-  it 
aims  at  the  fullest  development  of  the  international 
S-class  movement,  at  th»  most  effective  action  by  that  - 
for  the  prevention  of  war  and  the  libieration  of  8^rt^  - 


ject  peoj^.s  and  at  aiding,  by  every  means  in  its  poweL  Uw 
.Victory  of  the  working-class  in  «n  lafids.    i  ''-f'T  '  r:'  * 

8.  Method. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the,  I.L.P.  realise.s  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  elections  under  the^axisting  British  Parliament- 
.iiy  -system  frequently  result  in  false,  and  inadequate  representa- 
tion, and  enables  governments  to  manipulate  and  thwart  the 
national  will,  it  may  be  necessary  on  specific  occasions  for  the 
organised  workers  to  use  extra-polifivar  nieans,  ^uch  as  direct 
action.  The  I.L.P.,  hoJding  thaffche  be.sl  means  of  effecting  a 
peaceful  revolution  is  for  the  organise^  workers  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  over  the  industrial  machine,  determines  to  take 
its  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  working  gla^s  to  win  its  free- 
dom from  the  economic  tyranny  imposed  by  the  capitalist  class 
and  the  capitalist  State. 


CRUSADER  STALL 


AT  THE-. 


Women's  Freedom.  League 
Green,  White  &  Gold  Fair, 
Nov.  26  and  27. 

CAXTON  HALL, 

WESTMItlSTEJR. 

Admission  (including  Tax):  Friday,' 3  n.m.,  2/6- 
after  5  p.m.,  1/3  ;  All  Day  Sattirday,  1/3. 

COME  &  BUY  YOUE  CHEISTMAS  ^RESENTS. 


>3 


S.O.3. 

In  accepting-  tlie  stall  at  the  Green,  White  and 
Ij^^x/'  Women ',s  Freedom  Le&gue,  we 

conhdently  rely  upon  our  friends  to  , 

STOCK  OUR  STALL. 

We  are,  therefore,  sending-  out  this  very  urgent 
call.  •= 

Will  every  Crusader  feel  a  persoJial- responsibilitv 
for  sending  at  least  one  gift— sockf*,  stockings, 
gloves  or  any  useful  personal  or  household 
requisite.  .  ' 

The  demand  for  home-made  cake^,  sweets,  .jaons, 
and  pickles  always  far  exa^s^  the  ■supply.^^%^ 
and  second-hand  books  are  also  asked  for.  , 
r  TJ*  Fair  is  a  great  opporiuuity  for  getting  de- 
lightlul  and  unusual  Christmas  presents, 

A  GOOD  IDE  A.  ^ 

Friends  unable  to  send  goods  have  sent  us  sums 
amounting  to  12/-  towards  furnishing  the  stall. 

The  Sale  will  be  held  at  Caxton  .  HaU,  West- 
minster on  November  26th  and  mil,  opening  each 
day  at  3  p.m.  « : .  ^  ..      ■  ; 

Please  send  all  non-perishai)Ie'rgoods"S  ins^ffice 
now  and  up  to  November  22nd,  and— ^  ; 

COME  AND  BUY. 


TWEEDS.-Any  length  cut.    Suitings,.,C,p,^uHies.  Qv;em3ati«g*,.- ,  - 
Ladies  Coat«    Patterns  sent  on  application.-R.  A  Aode? 
son,  21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels        '  «?iS. 
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tHE  CRUSADER. 


Ihiday,  November  12tii,  192( 


SIDELIGHTS. 


The  Boy  Scouts. 

Ill  ootinec.liijii  with  tlie  cuiitfoveisy  conceiiiiiig  llie  Buy 
Sfuiits  Mr.  .loliii  Haigiavc  ("White  Fox")  coiitribiitetl  to  the 
November  mmiber  of  "Foreiii"  Affairs"  a  collctlioii  of  quota 
tioiis  iiiteiiclrt-d  to  reveal  the  military-  character  of  the  orf;ai)- 
isatioii.  They  are  taken  fiom  Sii'  Robert  .  IJadeii-Po  well's 
"ScoiitiiiK  for'  Boys"  (9th  revised  edition,  issued  1919)  wliicii 
is  the  official  handbook  of  the  Btjy  Scout  orgaiii^'^ation 

'J'he  Knights  taught  themselves  the  use  of  arnis  in  ordier  to 
protect  their  leliuion  and  their  country  against  enemies. 

They  kept  thems,elves  sIi6mk  and  henltliy  in  order  to  be  aljle 
to  do  these  thiiiKs  well. 

Thousands  of  them  went  out  to  Palesline  (tiie  Holy  Land)  to 
maintain  the  Christian  religion  anainist  the  Moliannncdan  T'uiks. 

Thev  w,ere  always  ready  to  iv^hl  and  to  be  killed  in  upholding 
their  Kinj;,  oi'  their  religion,  or  their  honour. 

We  are  their  descendants  and  we  ought  to  keeii  up  then' 
j;ood  name  and  follow  in  their  steps. 

■  You  Scouts  cannot  <lo  better  than  follow  the  example  (jI  your 
forefathers,  the  Knights,  who  made  the  tiny  British  nation  into 
on©  of  the  best  and  greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  (pii. 

25-26).  '  .        ,-,  , 

We  must  not  forget  thai  occasionally  nations,  like  people, 
lose  their  teiniieis  or  want  to  steal  terriU)ry,  and  then  if  a 
country  doies  not  show  that  it  can  stand  up  and  protect  itselt 
it  will  be  bullied  and  beaten.  So  if  you  Scouts  want  peace  for 
your  country  you  must  eax'h  Be  Prepared  at  any  time  to  stick 
up  for  it  .  . 

Learn  marksmanshii)  and  drilling,  su  that  you  can  take  your 
place  with  the  other  men  of  your  race  in  defending  your  women 
or  children  and  homes.  .  .  .  (p.  275). 

We  have  many  powerful  enemies  round  about  us  m  Euro))e 
who  want  very  much  to  get  hold  of  th,e  trade  in  our  great  maun 
facturing  towns.  .  .  .  Their  only  way— and  they  know  it— is  to 
stab  suddenly  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  that    is,  to  attack 
Britain.  u  n 

For  this  reason  every  Briton  who  has  any  grit  in  Inm  will  lie 
Prepared  to  help  in  defending  the  country  (p.  280). 

If  a  strong  enemv  wants  our  rich  commerce  and  Dominions, 
and  sees  ns^  in  Britain  divided  against  each  other,  he  would 
pounce  in  and  capture  them  (p.  278). 

Play  up!  Each  man  in  his  plac^;.  and  play  the  game!  Your 
forefathers  worked  hard,  fought  hard,  and  died  hard  to  make 
this  Empire  for  you.  Don't  let  them  look  down  from  Heaven 
and  see  you  loafing  about  with  your  hands  in  yom-  pockets,  do- 
hig  nothing  to  keep  it  up  (p.  276). 

The  assertion  on  page  318  that  "there  is  no  military  meaning 
attached  to  Scouting"  will  not  remove  the  impression  to  the 
contrary  created  by  these  quotations. 

A  Hungarian  S.O.S. 

In  a  manifesto  to  the  proletariat  of  Europe  and  America  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  says 

When  the  Hungarian  Proletariat  fought  its  decisive  battle 
for  the  sake  of  liberating  the  workers  of  the  world  and  saving 
civilisation  menaced  by  general  barbarism— when  the  Hungarian 
proletariat  fought  in  that  dreadful  strangling  ring  of  ^•H^ta hst 
powers-vou  never  stirred.  That  general  strike  planned  for  the 
21st  of  July  1919  to  demonstrate  in  favour  of  th,e  Hungarian 
Soviet  Republic-at  a  time  when  we  were  already  down  on  mir 
knees  and  fighting  almost  with  our  teeth  and  nails  only-that 
strike  was  looked  forth  to  by  all  of  us  as  it  i  had  been  Salva- 
tion. But  it  has  became  a  nail  instead  m  the  coffin  ot  prole- 
tarian dictatorship  in  Hung'ary. 

With  clashing  teeth  the  Hunganan  bourgeoisie,  still  tlie  pet 
of  the  Entente:  jumped  at  our  throat.  And  there  began  that 
calvary  and  martyrdom  of  the  Hungarian  workers  unparalleled 

'"■^'f prote-sted.  Indeed  vou  did!  In  most  severe  new'spaper 
articles  you  disapproved  of  white  terror  and  projx.sed  d'Pl"mat.- 
cal  intervention,  as  the  result  of  which  the  diplomat.cal  body  of 
Entente  Diplomats  were  present  in  full  parade  at  the  wholesale 
execution  of  our  bravest  comrades  !  You  were  most  indignant 
it  havimr  to  learn  that  women  were  raped  with  sharp  sabres, 
that  pins'^were  pushed  under  the  nails  of  our  comrades,  that  they 


wei'e  .singed  with  red-hot  irons,  that  they  had  to  lick  up  the 
own  excrements,  that  they  were  criwified  like  Jesus  Christ,  th 
their  genital  organs  were  crush,ed,  that  their  eyes  were  pok 
out,  that  they  were  bwiefl  alive.  Vou  were  indignant,  y 
shook  your  lieads  and  even  .speeches  and  interrogations  ton 
be  heard  in  Parliament,  and  all  the  lime  our  best  comrades  we 
killed,  killed,  and,  listen,  they  are  killing,  killing,  killing  ai 
barbarously  torturing  them  still. 

Right  into  your  deaf  ears  we  want  to  cry,  to  shout,  to  roa 
that  with  the  most  terrrible  of  tortures  they  are  killing  tii« 
still  ! 

«••••• 

Ad  for  the  sake  of  our  still  living,  but  already  doomed  coi 
lades  !    It  is  you  who  must  save  tlieiii  ' 

Don'L  mind  justr  now  your  own  petty  care.i.  Don't  mind  e\ 
the  iiicrea.e  of  wages.  All  will  be  yours  soon  anyway!  Thi^ 
of  the  bleeding  Russian,  of  the  martyrized  Hungarian,  of  t 
doomed  Proletariat  of  Central  Europe! 

Sylvia  Pankhurst  at  the  Police  Court. 

Speaking  in  her  own  <lefen'ce  at  the  Mansion  House  I'ol 
Court  Miss  Sylvia  Paiikhurst  thus  described  her  life  in  t 
East  End  : — 

"I  want  to  Ktiy  to  you.  Sir  Alfred,"  she  said,  "that  althou 
1  have  b(«eii  a  Socialist  all  my  life,  I  have  tried  to  palliate  t 
capitalist  sv.stem.  I  have  been  a  journalist,  and  I  was  only 
when  niv  father  died.  I  saved  £400,  and  went  to  work  in  ( 
East  End.  just  before  th,e  war.  At  the  beginning- of  the  w 
there  were  no  .separation  allowances  foi^the  women.  Many  a 
many  a  time  they  have  brought  their  children  dying  to  me. 
startad  four  clinics  for  dyinr  children,  and  I  have  .sat  up  iii| 
after  night  with  the  little  ones  v,'ho  were  brought  to  me.  1 
set  up  a  day  nursery,  but  all  my  experience  showed  that  it  \ 
useless  tryiiig  to  palliate  an  imjiossible  system.  This  is  a  wr< 
system,  and  has  got  to  be  smashed.  ^  would  give  my  life 
smash  it." 

The  "Peace"  to  end  Peace. 

I'he  present  international  situation  as  regards  arinamentsi 
well  summarised  in  the  current  issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs" 
^follows  : — 

France,  which  waa  spending  two  milliards  on  her  army  { 
navy  in  1914.  with  budget  for  eight  milliards  in  1921".  Brit 
is  spending  about  four  times  more  than  she  spent  in  1914,  i 
is  considering  the  transference  of  control  over  the  increa 
Indian  army  from  Simla  to  Whitehall  as  a  world-wide  wea) 
of  imperialistic  action.  America  is  building  a  fleet  which  ' 
make  her,  when  it  is  complete,  the  leading  naval  Power  in 
world.  Japan  is  budgeting  for  a  navy  of  68  millions,  mak 
tolossal  purchases  of  munitions  and  engaging  a  special  stafi 
foreign  experts  for  her  arsenals  versed  in  the  latest  infernal 
vices  for  destroying  human  life.  Belgium  doubles  the  size  of 
army,  and  Holland,  under  the  Belgian  threat  remains  un 
arms.  , 

The  Wicked  Critic. 

The  'neatness  of  our  Empire  Commonwealth  has  been 
entirely^  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  Governn- 
of  this  country  is  based  entirely  upon  the  ideals  of  Chrisliai 
and  still  takes  first  place  in  the  counsels  of  nations.  Its  1 
are  administered  by  men,  mostly  Christians,  who  at  the  pies 
moment  have  to  perform  a  thankless  task  to  an  app-ir.^r.lly 
grateful  community.  It  is  always  far  easier  to  condemn  ' 
co-operate.  If  the  critics  of  the  House  of  Comm.,-.is  we; 
show  more  of  the  spirit  of  Chri.stianity  and  attempt  to  ci 
healthy  and  optimistic  public  life  we  should  very  soon 
social  and  industrial  .stability.— Sir  Alfred  W.  Yeo,  M.P., 
in  the  "Sunday  Express." 

One  of  cur  Little  Wars. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  gave  in  the  House  of  Commoi 
week  the  following  returns  for  casualties  in  Mesopotami* 
October  31,  1918  ;— 

British  soldiers  :  83  killed,  106  wounded. 

Indian  soldiers  :  823  killed,  2,370  wounded. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


1  T  TRAXGEL'S  defeat,  Tchitcherin's  Note,  and 
Y  \/  llje  Manifesto  of  the  Gonncil  of  Action 
hring  Rus.sia  once  more  into  the  lime- 
ight.  British  naval  activity  is  reported  in  the 
Black  Sea,  tlie  ohject,  it  is  stated,  being  to  prevent 
I  junction  between  the  victorious  "Reds"  and  the 
'Turkish  rebels."  It  is  suggested  that  the  present 
dtuation,  military  and  diplomatic,  will  force  a  deci- 
ion  on  the  Cabinet  and  bring  about  the  disi'uption 
)f  the  Coalition.  AVe  are  not  hopeful  of  such  a 
•esult.  It  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  method  to  hold 
mt  elusive  hopes  to  the  more  Liberal  among  his 
jolleagues  and  then  when  a  crisis  is  reached  to  throM' 
lis  weight  on  the  side  of  reaction.  He  will  follow 
;hat  course  in  the  present  case,  and  he  is  strong 
mough  to  hold  together  the  present  Government  on 
iny  policy  he  may  select. 

*         »  * 

THE  rumours  of  a  coming  General  Election  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  behind  them.  The 
more  far-sighted  members  of  the  Govern- 
nent  cannot  be  blind  to  the  coming  downfall  of  the 
ilass  they  represent.  Seeing  this,  their  policy  is  to 
:etain  office  as  long  as  possible  and  make  hay  while 
-he  sun  shines.  Politically  and  financially  the  policy 
)f  the  Coalitionist  is  opportunist.  It  must  make 
;he  best  use  it  can  of  its  present  chances,  knowing 
veil  that  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  motto  of 
liose  now  in  power  might  well  be,  "After  U8  the 
Deluge." 


THE  League  of  Nations  is  actually  in  session. 
But  nobody,  therefore,  is  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  the  Millennium.  The  Secret  Treaty 
ai  rived  at  between  France  and  Belgium,  the  details 
of  which  are  not  to  be  made  public,  has  been  a  timely 
reminder,  in  so  far  as  one  is  needed,  of  the  impotence 
of  the  League. 

«         «  » 

rHE  complacency  of  Imperialism  surely  has. 
never  expressed  itself  so  completely  aa  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  utterance  at  the 
Mansion  House.  "We  are  offering  Ireland,"  he 
said,  "not  servitude  but  partnership,  an  honourable 
partnership,  a  partnership  in  the  greatest  Empire 
in  the  world,  a  partnership  in  that  Empire  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  a  partnership  in  that  Empire  in 
the  greatest  day  of  its  glory. "  Is  it  correct  to  speak 
of  partnership  where  one  member  of  the  firm  is 
dragooned  into  the  alliance?  We  had  always 
thought  the  teim  applied  to  those  who  enter  into  a 
voluntary  association.  And  Ireland  is  not  ambi- 
tious to  become  a  member  of  the  "greatest  Empire 
in  the  world."  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  grandiose 
vulgarity  of  Imperialism.  It  would  define  great- 
ness in  different  terms  to  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
*         #  w 

SEEING  that  Ireland  is  not  attracted  by  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  "the  greatest  Empire 
in  the  world,"  it  is,  apparently,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  economic  blockade  until  it  recovers  its 
senses.  The  closing  down  of  transport,  the  destruc- 
tion of  creameries  is  part  of  this  plan.  It  is  the  last 
feeble  device  of  an  intellectually  bankrupt 
Government. 

And  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  same  Government, 
by  a  generous  act  of  emancipation,  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  Irishmen  for  ever! 


THE  Municipal  Elections — if  it  be  not  too  late 
to  speak  of  these — have  on  the  whole  been 
disastrous  to  Labour,  though  the  fault  of 
that  has  been  due  largely  to  the  electoral  system. 
Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  defeat.  But 
the  psychology  of  elections  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Just  at  present  we  are  suffering  from  one  of  those 
periodical  moods  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public 
— a  mood  which  has  prevailed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Coal  Strike.  But  the  reaction  against 
this  is  not  far  off. 

"If  Winter's  here,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?" 


tTHE  CRtrSADfitl. 


I'riday,  J^ovember  l9th,  1920 


The  Satanic 
Brotherhood 

Have  you  ever 
uoticed  what  may 
be  called  the  sec- 
tarianism of  Hell  ? 
I  mean  that  there 
is  a  curious  separ- 
atism between  dit- 
terent  types  of 
sinners.  While 
confessing  our 
guilt  as  regards  some  particular  kind  of  wrong- 
doing, we  adopt  an  air  of  superiority  towards  those 
whose  form  of  depravity  is  different  to  ours.  We 
not  only  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  this  sinner. 
We  thank  Him  that  we  are  not  as  this  kind  of  sinner. 
There  is  a  marked  inability  among  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fatherhood  of  Satan  and  the  brotherhood 
of  all  his  children.  Greed  will  not  recognise  Fear; 
Pride  refuses  to  shake  hands  with  Servility.  We 
are  often  told  that  while  we  are  willing  to  confess 
that  we  are  sinners  we  are  slow  to  name  our  sins  in 
detail.  But  the  reverse  is  also  true.  "I  know  I 
have  a  nasty  temper,"  we  say,  "but,  thank  God, 

1  don  t  sulk  like  B  ."    Sins  of  the  flesh  seem  so 

remote  to  those  who  may  be  conscious  of  censorious- 
ness.  The  prodigal,  on  the  other  hand,  may  some- 
times be  heard  congratulating  himself  that  he  is  not 
like  his  "prig  of  a  brother."  "We  have  our  faults, 
~ —  '"is  the  usual  formula  which  introduces 
this  kind  of  remark. 

This  is  particularly  common  in  international  re- 
lationships. During  the  war  it  was  rampant.  Of 
course  we  knew  that  we  English  people  were  brusque 
and  insular,  but  there  was  one  thing  at  least  on 
Avhich  we  could  pride  ourselves.  We  would  not 
make  war  on  women  and  children  like  those  damned 
Prussians ! 

The  fallacy  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  evident  from 
the  ease  with  which  one  type  of  moral  depravity 
passes  into  another.  As  a  disease  deeply  rooted  in 
the  constitution  will  take,  now  one  form,  and  now 
another,  so  sin  rushes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  miser  becomes  a  spendthrift.  The  ascetic 
breaks  out  m  sensual  excesses.  A  commercialised 
people  betakes  itself  to  militarism.  A  warlike 
nation  becomes  rich  and  develops  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  corrupt  plutocracy.  Red  Armies  beget 
Kapoleons.  The  transmutations  of  moral  evil  from 
one  fomi  to  another  are,  indeed,  literally  endless. 
All  ot  which  goes  to  show  that  the  specialised  con- 
fession may  err  just  as  does  the  general  confession. 

There  is  one  striking  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
rnent  m  which  J esus  gives  His  authority  to  this  view 
of  the  matter.  It  is  that  which  relates  how  a  woman 
accused  of  adultery  was  brought  before  Him.  On 
that  occasion  He  turned  to  her  judges  with  the  re- 
mark, "Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone."  It  is  not  suggested  that  they  had 
sinned  after  the  same  fashion.  But  the  distinct  im- 
plication is  that  they  were  involved  in  her  guilt  in 
a  manner  which  deprived  them  of  all  authority  to 


judge.  Adultery  has  many  forms.  Those  who  hai 
profaned  the  worship  of  God  and  desecrated  tl* 
Temple  by  exploiting  its  worship  for  their  own  pur 
poses  had  no  right  to  accuse  one  whose  profanatioi 
was  of  another  character. 

A  consideration  of  the  lesson  conveyed  by  th^ 
rebuke  would  check  many  of  the  Pharisaic  utter 
ances  by  which  one  class  of  siiiner  throws  stones  a 
another  class.  Perhaps  the  bitterness  of  the  poo 
and  (he  callousness  of  the  rich  might  be  seen  ai 
twins  of  the  same  father.  The  recklessness  of  th( 
ne'ei-do-well  and  the  cold  caution  of  the  respectable 
would  be  understood  to  be,  in  spite  of  seeming  aa 
tagonisms,  closely  related.  The  family  likenesi 
would  be  clearer  between  the  prisoner  in  the  docl 
and  the  judge,  bribed  by  social  })osition  and  popula: 
honour,  on  the  bench.  The  journalist  who  prosti 
lutes  his  pen  and  the  woman  who  sells  her  bodj 
would  have  to  recognise  their  kinship  with  one  aii 
other. 

But  above  and  beyond  these  considerations  is  tl 
fact,  already  hinted  at,  that  to  check  moral  diseas 
at  one  point  and  thus  to  drive  it  to  express  itself  £, 
another  is  a  futile  proceeding.  Disease  is  not  cure{ 
in  that  way.  The  roots  must  be  destroyed.  Th( 
repression  of  certain  evil  habits  may  end  in  the  mani 
testation  of  new  fonns  of  perversity.  It  is  noj 
enough  to  inhibit  sins.  It  is  sin  that  must  be  oven 
ionie.  Moral  reform  like  social  reform,  bj 
specialising  and  concentrating,  sometimes  misses  itj 
object.  Herein  lay  the  strength  of  the  old  Evait 
gelical  doctrine  as  to  the  need  of  conversion.  MaH; 
said  the  preachers,  must  be  born  again.  He  mu^ 
become  a  new  creature.  No  patchwork  refor« 
suffices.  Human  nature  needs  a  complete  renewal 
so  that  the  entire  outlook  and  attitude  shall  be  a 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

And  what  is  true  of  moral  reform  is  true  of  social 
reform.  Militarism,  profiteering,  drunkenness, 
cannot  be  overcome  till  all  are  overcome.  There  u 
a  solidarity  of  evil  which  makes  it  impossible  to  deal 
effectively  with  one  member  of  the  tribe  without  in- 
volving the  others.  These  social  sins  are  the  child- 
ren of  the  same  foul  parent.  Our  Society  is  rotten 
at  the  core.  All  classes  are  infected,  all  nations 
all  churches.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  revolution 
"the  social  equivalent  of  conversion. 

Once  the  Satanic  Brotherhood  recognises  its  soli- 
darity and  its  various  sections  cease  to  throw  stones 
at  one  another,  we  shall  have  made  a  great  advance 
towards  a  recognition  of  our  Brotherhood  in  Christ. 
But  before  we  can  say  "Fellow-Christians"  we  muirf 
learn  to  say  "Fellow-Sinners." 

THE  TEAMP. 


Industrial  work,  still  under  bondage  to  Mammon, 
the  rational  soul  of  it  not  yet  awakened,  is  a  tragic 
spectacle  .  .  .  Labour  is  not  a  devil,  eves 
while  encased  in  Mammonism ;  Labour  is  ever  an 
imprisoned  god  writhing  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously to  escape  out  of  Mammonism !— Carlylii 
"Past  and  Present." 
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A  Reply  to  Correspondents. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBEELAIN. 


My  article  of  a  fortnight  ago,  iu  which  I  dealt 
with  my  experiences  while  endeavouring  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  teeth  of 
strenuous  opposition  from  Liberal  Quakers  and  Tory 
warmongers  and  slum  property-owners,  has  brought 
me  a  number  of  letters  from  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  all  Bf  whom  commence  by  tendering  to 
•me  their  deepest  sympathy  in  my  efforts,  and  most 
of  whom  conclude  with  none  too  flattering  remarks 
concerning  Liberal  Quakers ! 

I  have  endeavoured  to  reply  to  most  of  my  corres- 
pondents personally,  but  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  replying  more  fully  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  necessarily  brief  notes  I  have  written  to 
them.  And  in  so  doing  I  think  I  shall  manage  to 
make  my  reply  of  general  interest,  because  the  ques- 
tions dealt  vv'ith  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  who  are 
keen  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
"Crusader." 

Here  is  a  typical  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  a 
good  friend  who  is  a  Quaker,  an  I.L.P.-er,  and  an 
employer  of  labour  "struggling  in  the  midst  of  a 
I  system  I  am  certain  is  wrong" — to  quote  his  own 
•  words.    After  an  appreciation  of  the  "Crusader," 

,  my  correspondent  says  :  — 

r 

"We  cannot  deny  that  what  you  told  us  this 

I week  filled  us  with  dismay — that  Quakers  opposed 
you  in  your  election  .  .  .  We  naturally  long- 
that  Quakers  would  move  as  fast  as  we  and  you 
feel  they  should.  Still,  I  believe  we  may  feel 
very  encouraged  that  there  is  more  movement 
among  us  than  in  other  churches.  I  send  this 
letter  as  a  line  of  appreciation,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement    .    .    .  -  Please  go  on    .    .  ." 

Another  fiiend  writes  in  similar  strain,  and  after 
an  apology  for  the  shortcomings  of  some  Quakers 
and  a  reminder  that  "Quakerism  is  greater  than 
Quakers,"  urges  me  in  a  specially  underlined  sen- 
tence, "Therefore,  do  not  think  of  severing  your- 
self from  Quakerism." 

These  extracts  give  the  gist  of  all  the  letters  I 
liave  received.  Wlien  they  began  to  arrive  I  had 
quite  a  shock,  and  I  went  carefully  over  my  article 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  printer  had  not 
taken  liberties  with  my  copy  and  made  me  declai'^ 
my  intention  of  severing  my  connection  with 
Quakerism  because  Quakers  had  A\  orked  aiid  voted 
against  me.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  discover  that 
I  had  made  no  such  declaration.  But  the  fact  that 
HO  many  readers  read  as  much  between  the  lines  is 
clear  proof  that  I  conveyed  a  wrong  impression  ;  and 
1  want  to  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  such  intention 
— at  present — and  that  when  I  wrote  tlie  article  I 
^had  no  thought  of  leaving  Quakerism. 


1  was  a  Quaker  long  before  I  joined  the  iSociety 
of  Friends.  From  my  earliest  days  in  the  Socialist 
movement,  when  I  was  "fired"  from  a  Methodist 
chapel  because  I  was  preacliiug  to  my  little  class  a 
curious  mixture  of  Christ,  Ingersoll,  Tolstoy,  and 
Blatcliford,  I  have  experienced  the  indescribable 
sjiiritual  strength  and  comfort  derived  from  that 
(|iiiet  contact  with  what  I  always  insist  upon  calling 
the  real  world  about  us.  I  did  not  definitely  link 
up  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  those  days,  be- 
cause— well,  because  I  knew  a  number  of  Quakers, 
and  I  had  not  fully  realised  the  truth  of  my  friend's 
declaration  that  "Quakerism  is  greater  than 
Quakers."  I  had  to  go  through  prison  in  order  to 
realise  all  that  Quakerism  means,  or  should  mean ; 
and  it  was  in  a  prison  cell  that  I  came  definitely  to 
the  view  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
fusion  of  all  that  is  best  in  Quakerism  with  all  that 
is  best  in  Socialism. 

I  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  because  of  that 
belief,  and  I  shall  not  leave  Quakerism  until  I  am 
persuaded  that  what  came  to  me  in  prison  as  a  ray 
of  Light  in  a  dark  workl  was  nothing  but  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  I  frankly  admit  that  there  are  times 
when  I  am  terribly  disappointed  with  Quakers.  But 
I  am  just  as  often  terribly  disappointed  with 
Socialists — and  with  myself.  I  am  disappointed 
with  Quakers  when  they  speak  fine  words  about  love 
and  brotheihood,  and  then  put  all  their  energies  into 
the  defence  of  a  system  which  makes  siich  words  a 
hideous  mockery.  I  am  disappointed  with  Socialists 
when  they  speak  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
as  things  to  be  won  by  a  "dictatorship"  based  on 
armed  force.  I  am  disappointed  with  myself  when 
I  find  mj\self  falling  short  of  my  own  ideals. 

I  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
fought  my  election  because  I  believe  they  were 
typical  of  the  world  situation  to-day.  The  circum- 
stances and  the  lesults  were  almost  identical-  all 
over  the  country.  For  the  first  time  we  saw  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  some  of  us 
have  been  saying  for  years  :  that  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon  in  the  political 
world  than  it  is  iu  any  other  sphere,  and  that  when 
the  real  question  at  issue  is  the  very  existence  of 
tile  present  social  disorder  there  will  be  no  middle 
course  to  choose.  And  when  Quakers  find  them- 
selves, however  unwillingly,  on  the  side  of  Mam- 
mon iu  defence  of  a  system  which  has  brought  the 
v\'orld  to  the  present  hideous  chaos,  it  is  well,  I 
think,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  show  them 
exactly  wliere  they  are  as  the  result  of  the  choice 
they  have  made. 

Of  course,  the  root  of  the  trouble  is,  as  ever, 
Feart-that  and  tlie  fatal  mistake  of  trying  to  dis- 
sociate "politics"  from  "religion."  But  I  must 
not  pursue  that  subject  further  or  I  shall  want  an- 
other couple  of  pages. 
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Editorial  Oommunieationi 

To  the  Editor, 

Duiinett  C'ommunieationt 

To  the  Secretary, 

23,  Bbide  Lane,  Fleet  St., 

London,  E.C.4. 

Bate  of  Subscription  ; 

10/10  per  year. 

2/9  per  quai  ter. 


OUR  EMPIRE. 


TO  ALL  CRUSADERS 


Moved  thereto  by  the  urgency  of  our  need  we 
issued  recently  an  appeal  to  such  as  we  thought 
might  assist  us.  The  printing  and  sending  out  of 
that  appeal  cost,  approximately,  £20.  Up  to  the 
present  donations  to  the  amount  of  £313  have  re- 
sulted. Of  this  sum  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
£200  would  have  been  given  us  independently  of 
our  special  whip.  That  leaves  £113  as  the  result 
of  an  effort  which  taxed  tlie  resources  of  our  office 
to  the  utmost. 

We  shall  not  seem  to  fail  in  thankfulness  to  those 
who,  often  at  real  cost  to  themselves,  contributed 
if  we  point  out  the  inadequacy  for  our  needs  of  the 
result  achieved.  This  inadequacy  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  recent  effort  cannot  be  repeated. 
We  must  now  rely  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the.jj^er  on  the  effe(>-t  of  such  editorial  appeals  as 
this.  We,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  our  im- 
portunity. There  must  be  numbers  of  our  readers 
who  have  felt  inclined  to  help  us  biit  who  have  post- 
poned taking  action.  We  most  urgently  press  upon 
them  the  need  to  realise  that  postponement  may  be 
fatal. 

The  "Crusader"  is  not  a  luxuiy ;  it  is  a  necessity. 
It  has  a  claim  upon  us  that  stands  before  at  least  a 
part  of  our  normal  expenditure.  It  is  for  some  of 
us  the  most  direct  way  in  which  we  can  assist  a 
movement  on  the  success  of  which,  as  we  believe, 
the  future  of  the  world  depends. 

It  is  no  pessimistic  exaggeration  to  say  that  that 
way  may  be  closed."  Have  you  yet  done  your  part 
to  keep  it  open? 


RALLY  OF  CRUSADERS. 


Please  keep  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  26th 
and  27th,  free  to  come  to  our  stall  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster.  Particidars  of  the  Fair  will  be 
found  on  our  advertisement  page.  We  are  hoping 
that  friends  will  rally  to  our  support,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  one  another.  Tea  will  be 
obtainable  at  moderate  ckarges. 


"We  are  offering,  not  servitude,  but  partnership,  an  honour- 
able partniCi'ship,  a  partnership  in  the  greatest  Empire  in  tlie' 
worh),  a  partnership  in  that  Empire  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
a  partnership  in  that  Empire  in  the  greatest  day  of  its  ghjry." 
— jMr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Mansion  House. 

"The  Greatest  Empire"?    Ah,  you  have  not  seen 
What  we,  in  loneliness  andx  desolation,  saw 

Towering  above  all  Kingdoms  that  have  been, 
Shatt'ring  the  splendour  of  the  licrds  of  war. 

Build  you  your  blood-bought  Empire  far  and  wide, 
On  slaves  that  cringe  and  parasites  who  fawn, 

Poor  though  we  be,  and  by  all  men  despised, 
We  fling  your  offer  back  with  proudest  scorn! 

When  palaces  you  built  are  piled  with  dust, 

And  filled  with  moans  of  passing  winds  forlorn. 

And  hectic  cities,  flushed  with  pride  and  lust, 
Stand  grej'  and  ruined  in  the  World's  Last  Dawn, 

Then  shall  you  come  with  wistful  suppliant  eyes. 
Moaning  the  folly  of  your  former  pri<le, 

Seeking  a  place,  with  those  you  now  despise. 
Beneath  His  sway  Whose  Empire  aye  abides. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  on  "RECONClLIATIOxN  WITH 
IRELAND"  will  be  held  in  the  Large  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
dun  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  on  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  8,  at 
7.30.  MRS.  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTON  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  Some  of  the  other  meetings  Mi's.  Skeffington  will 
address  during  the  visit  we  are  arranging  are  as  unaer  : — 

Friday,  Dec.  3. — Hampstead,  The  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
Saturday,  Dec.  4. — Let'chwoilh. 
Sunday,  Dec.  5. — At  3.30,  The  Brotherhood  Church,  Southgate 

Rd. ;  at  8  p.m.,  Lrcytonstone,  Burghley  Hall. 
Monday,  Dec.  6. — At  6.15  p.m.,  The  Minerva  Cafe;  at  8  p.m. 

Waltliamstow. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7. — Private  meeting  arranged  by    Canon  Guy 
Rogers. 

Thursday,  Dec.  9. — Bermondsey,  Town  Hall. 
Friday,  Dec.  10  — Tottenham,  The  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
Saturday,  Dec.  11. — Lewisham. 
Sunday,  Dec.  12. — Bow,  Kiugsley  Hall. 

CLERICAL  WORK.— It  will  be  easily  understood  that  thi*' 
^'isit  and  the  other  work  in  hand  involves  very  considerabl*' 
clerical  work.  Will  all  who  can  assist  in  this  come  to  the  officef 
THIS  FRIDAY  EVENING  any  time  after  5  p.m.  ? 

:\IINERVA  CAFE  MEETINGS.— The  usual  meeting  will  be- 
held on  Monday  at  144  High  Holborn.  Tiea  can  be  obtained  any . 
time  after  5.30.  The  Secretary  will  give  a  I'eport  of  the  Council 
Meetings  being  held  in  Sheffield  over  tlie  week-end  and  will  also 
speak  on  "Have  the  Pacifists  failed?"  The  address  will  b«; 
given  at  6.30  p.m. 

THE  HOUSE  SHORTAGE.— It  may  inteiiest  friends  who  ar© 
unable  to  find  suitable  quarters  to  know  tliat  the  Secretary  baa, 

the  addresses  of  the  following  : — 

Chiswick. — Top  floor,  two  looms,  unfurnished  £1  per  week. 
Central    London. — Four-room(6d    self-contained    flat,  furnished, 

£2  10s.  per  week. 
Croydon. — F.O.R.  member  would  like  a  paying  guest,  £3  2 

per  we€k. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW 


I  have  been  reading  the  Report  of  the  Conference 
"holden  at  Lambeth  Palace."  I  want  to  quote  here 
a  few  veiy  significant  words  from  page  46,  as  they 
bear  on  many  things  that  are  said  from  time  to  time 
in  the  "Crusader"  regarding  our  industrial 
troubles.  The  Bishops  at  Lambeth  resolved  as 
follows,  that  "An  outstanding  and  pressing  duty 
of  the  Church  is  to  convince  its  members  of  the 
necessity  of  nothing  less  than  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  spirit  and  working  of  our  economic  life.  This 

CHANGE  CAN  ONLY  BE  EFFECTED  BY  ACCEPTING  AS  THE 
BASIS  OF  INDUSTRrAL  RELATIONS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
CO-OPERATION  IN  SERVICE  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD  IN 
PL-\CE  OF  UNRESTRICTED  COMPETITION  FOR  PRIVATE  OR 

SECTIONAL  ADVANTAGE.  All  Christian  people  ought 
to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  this 
CHANGE,  by  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  remove  class 
dissension's  and  resolve  industrial  discords." 
«  *  » 
I  liave  emphasised  some  of  the  words  to  call 
special  attention  to  them.  I  am  quite  sure  they 
point  the  way  out,  and  the  only  way  out.  Take, 
ior  example,  the  problem  of  the  mines.  It  will  be 
a  great  mistake  for  ain'body  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  thing  is  settled  just  because  the  men  are  now 
back  in  the  ground  once  more.  What  we  have  got 
now  is  merely  a  breathing  space  between  rounds. 
Tlie  struggle 'will  never  cease  (and  it  ought  not  to 
cease)  until  an  entirely  new  principle  of  dealing  with 
coal  is  put  into  operation.  The  same  with  the  rail- 
ways. And  the  same  with  industry  as  a  whole.  It 
is  a  great  gain  that  the  Bishops  have  got  so  far  as  to 
state  the  issue  so  plainly. 

if         *  * 

The  British  Flag,  it  would  seem,  is  a  protection 
to  slaverv  in  Hong  Kong.  I  get  my  information 
from  no  less  a  paper  than  the  "Church  Times." 
Some  months  ago  a  question  was  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  the  alleged  sale  of  girls  and 
children  going  on,  so  it  was  stated,  under  the  noses 
of  British  officials  in  Hong  Kong.  The  "Church 
Times"  learns  from  a  correspondent  that  the  sale 
and  purchase  still  proceeds  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  domestic  servitude  and  prostitution.  It  is  a 
sorry  story.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  the 
wife  of  a  Naval  Ofiicer  in  H.M.  dockyard  tried  to 
help  the  slave  girls,  and  stir  up  public  opinion  on 
the  matter.  As  a  result  of  her  activities  her  hus- 
band was  informed  that  unless  h^r  efforts  ceased 
he  would  be  superseded  and  sent  home.  So  that 
ended  that.  And  the  cruelty  continues.  And  over 
Hong  Kong  flies  the  flag!  I  gather  from  the 
"China  Mail"  that  the  sale  of  human  beings  is  for- 
bidden bv  Chinese  law— but  it  can  be  done  in  Hong 
Kong,  i'he  English  missionaries  would  do  well  to 
1  urn  for  a  while  to  their  own  countrymen.  I  hope 
they  are  doing  it. 

*         *  * 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  strong  protest  being  raised  in 
some  quarters  against  our  continued-occupation  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus.      The  island  is  overwhelm- 


ingly Greek,  and  its.  desires  for  re-union  with 
Greece  cannot  well  be  thrust  aside  by  a  nation  like 
ouis  which  so  loudly  proclaims  its  love  for  weak 
little  peoples.  And,"  besides,  Italy  has  decided  to 
hold  on  to  Rhodes  as  long  as  England  retains 
Cyprus.  So  the  liberties  of  two  little  peoples  are 
at  stake.  It  is  announced  in  the  Religious  Press 
that  the  Metropolitan  of  Paphos  and  the  Holy  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Cyprus  have  resolved  to  assist  the 
people  of  Cyprus  iii  their  struggle  for  union  witk 
Greece.  I/arge  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  great 
centres,  disapproving  of  the  decision  of  the  British  • 
Government  to  keep  Cyprus,  and  the  Holy  Synod 
appeals  for  support  to  all  friends  of  justice.  If 
there  are  any  left  who  are  not  like  Brer  Rabbit. 
«         «■  * 

A  long  Open  Letter  to  the  Churches  appears  in 
the  "Challenge."  It  is  concerned  with  Ireland, 
and  asks  veiy  pointedly  what  the  leaders  of  the 
Churches  have  to  say  about  the  situation.  The 
writer  declares  the  quiescence  of  the  Churches  to 
have  become  a  mattei^  of  serious  gravity.  I  quote 
the  concluding  words  of  his  fine  appeal :  "You  are, 
or  you  claim  to  be,  the  enshrinement  of  the  Christian 
ideal.  You  hold,  or  you  claim  to  hold,  the  heritage 
of  tlie  Christian  tradition.  What  do  you  do  for 
them  to-day?" 

*  *  * 

Writing  on  the  Irish  question  the  "Methodist 
Times"  expresses  the  opinion  that  now  the  coal 
strike  is  ended  the  country  will  probably  take  a 
greater  interest  in  Ireland.  "  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  that  opinion  ;  yet  it  is  very,  very 
hard  to  get  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  anything  that  really  matters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  strange  public  apathy  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  time.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
severest  penalties  we  pay  for  the  waging  of  war. 
The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  wor- 
shipped the  "hard-faced  men"  until  we  have  become 
like  our  gods.  And  even  the  Christian  Church  has 
taken  part  in  that  worship  to  such  an  extent  that 
her  leaders  are  now  become  so  insensitive  in 'their 
souls  that  they  do  not  cry  out  in  pain  when  they  see 
soulless  tyrants  shedding  innocent  blood,  or  starv- 
ing a  whole  population  into  submission. 

*  *  * 

"The  first  People's  Orchard  Theatre  is  now  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  ground,"  says  a  note  in  the 
"Challenge."  It  is  being  built  in  the  natural 
amphitheatre  on  the  hills  above  Chalice  Well  at 
Glastonbury.  What  fair  promise  in  those  names! 
The  idea  of  the  promoters  (the  Village  Festival  and 
Open-Air  Plays  Association)  is  to  encourage  the 
country  people  to  make  and  act  their  own  plays,  ex- 
pressing their  own  thoughts,  using  histoiy  and  local 
legend,  interpreting  the  present  hour,  and  also  ven- 
turing possible  foreshadowings  of  the  future.  I 
may  add  that  full  particulars  of  this  interesting 
movement  may  be  had  from  the  Warden,  Chalice 
Well,  Glastonburv'.  , 
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The  Fear  of  the  Crowd. 


A  writer  in  the  Gla-sc.ow  "Forward"  describes,  in 
an  article  on  "The  Church  and  the  Masses,"  the  re- 
moteness from  tlie  interests  of  ordinary  folk  in 
wliich  so  many  Christians  live,  and  more  than  hints 
that  they  cJierish  something  like  fear  of  the  crowd. 

"They  occupy  business  offices  by  day  and  return  to  their 
mansions  at  night  far  removed  from  the  paths  of  the  coniinon 
folk.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seems  ahnost  to  have  .sought  out  tlifi 
crowd,  and  we  read  that  v\hen  he  saw  a  crowd  lie.  was  'moved 
with  compas.sion.'  A  business  gentleman  in  Glasgow,  a  good 
Christian  and  a  generous  giv,2r,  confessed  to  the  present  writer 
recently  that,  since  we  entered  these  days  of  industrial  unrest 
following  the  war,  he  never  saw  a  crowd,  but  he  had  a  certain 
dread  of  its  [jower  and  a  ruispicitiii  of  its  purpose.  In  other 
words,  he  hated  and  suspected  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Renan  tells  us 
somewliere  that  Greek  statesmen-  and  thinkers  had  this  dread 
of  crowds,  their  policy  was  alternately  to  bribe  and  cru.sh  the 
masses.  'I  hate  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  keep  them  at  a  di.st- 
ance,'  said  one  of  their  writers,  and,  to-day,  though  on*  can- 
not hear  these  words  in  this  democratic  ( ?)  age  one  can  feel 
that  spirit  throbbing  through  the  whole  governing  and  pos- 
sessing cla.ss,es  of  our  country.  The  fine  old  gentlemen  of  blood 
who  still  proseive  Victorian  gentility,  the  newer  rate  of  New 
Club  men,  and  the  City  man  building  the  Empire  on  Success- 
all  of  them  conforming  Christians— hat«  and  feai'  the  crowd 
and  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Even  in  those  relationships  of 
life  which  oblige  their  interests  to  be  discussed  as  parts  of  a 
common  question  they  still  keep  at  a  distance  and  representa- 
tives are  hired  to  appear  on  their  behalf.  These  civil  and 
political  representatives  are  but  the  .servants  of  tlwir  masters, 
they  do  not  love  the  crowd,  and  feel  no  compassion  or  pity 
for  it;  they  only  fear  lest  the  people  should  become  wise  and 
understand  and  recover  control  of  themselves  and  their 
interest." 

There  are  men  and  women  to-day  who  are  con- 
scious that  their  possessions  and  privileges  are 
threatened  by  the  crowd  and  who  see  in  every 
gathering  a  menace  to  their  security.  Their  fear 
of  losing  their  social  prerogatives  makes  them 
cowards.  And  their  cowardice  shuts  them  out  from 
the-  big  human  interests  of  Life's  Highway.  It  is 
not  only  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle  who  are 
prisoners.  The  position  of  the  privileged  class  in 
this  country  is  fast  becoming  a  very  similar  one. 
The  sight  of  a  public  procession  makes  them  shake 
in  their  shoes  and  withdraw  to  the  .shelter  of  their 
dug-outs  in  Clubland  or  to  the  safe  society  of  their 
tenantry  in  distant  country  districts. 

Nor  is  it  only  those  who  fear  the  loss  of  material 
wealth  or  social  position  who  are  thus  in  dread  of 
the  crowd.  Students,  hyper-sensitive  natures,  the 
devotees  of  art  no  less  than  the  plutocracy  stand  in 
fear  of  the  "barbarians."  The  exotic  character  of 
their  culture  cannot  endure  the  rough  winds  of 
popular  criticism.  Here,  if  the  matter  be  analysed, 
will  be  discovered  a  feeling  akin  to  guilt.  This 
culture  has  been  enjoyed  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
people.  -It  has  followed  artificial  lines.  It  is  a 
class  product  with  all  the  limitations  and  unreality 
of  a  privileged  caste.  No  wonder  its  devotees  fear 
the  crowd  and  most  of  all  the  crowd  that  is  begin- 
ning to  think  and  work  out  its  own  scientific  and 
artistic  salvation  ! 

How  different  was  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  minds  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
Mediteval  Italy!  Dean  Church,  in  liis  essay  on 
Dante,  says,  "There  is  no  shrinking  from  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation  and  conflict  with  the  keen  or 


bold  nien  of  the  market  place  and  council-hall  in 
that  mind  of  exquisite  and,  as  drawn  by  itself,  exag- 
gerated sensibility." 

Of  a  greater  than  Dante  it  was  said  that  He  had 
pity  on  the  crowd  because  they  were  "distressed 
and  scattered,"  or,  as  another  rendering  has  it,  be- 
cause they  were  "haras.sed  and  neglected."  The 
compassionateness  of  Jesus  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  crowd.  He 
claimed  nothing  for  Himself  tjiat  He  did  not  claim 
for  all.  His  possessions  and  privileges  He  was  pre- 
pared to  share  with  all  who  would  accept  His  fellow- 
ship. Consequently  He  was  free  to  enter  all  ranks 
of  society,  to  come  and  go  in  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry  as  also  in  the  mansions  of  the  pro.sperous. 

This  fearlessness,  this  freedom,  should  be  charac- 
1  eristic  of  Christian  men  and  women  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  no  right  to  echo  the  panic- 
stricken  Press.  It  is  not  for  them  to  emulate 
Coalition  politifcians  in  working  themselves  up  into 
a  fever  of  suspicion  on  every  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content any  more  than  they  are  called  upon  to  catch 
tlie  infection  of  fear  spread  by  those  who  see  in  every 
l>!)litical  move  some  sinister  design  again.st  demo- 
cratic rights. 

The  flattery  which  is  only  another  sj^mptom  of 
the  same  moral  cowardice  is  equally  unlike  the 
courageous  attitude  of  Jesus.  The  attempt  of  the 
Church  to  gain  the  ear  of  Labour  by  a  belated  ex- 
pression of  democratic  sympathies  is  as  unchristian 
as  the  panicmongering  of  the  Capitalist  Press.  If 
the  purpose  of  thes^  advances  is  to  win  back  the 
popularity  which  has  been  so  completely  and  de- 
servedly lost,  then  we  can  prophesy  failure  with  the 
utmost  certainty.  The  welcome  accorded  "the 
boys"  who  returned  from  the  war  was  not  a  more 
disastrous  failure  in  securing  attachment  to  the 
Church  than  will  be  this  attempt  to  win  the  democ- 
racy by  insincere  and  time-serving  laudation. 

The  way  to  the  heart  of  the  crowd  is  first  of  all 
fearlessness  of  the  crowd,  and,  second,  compassion 
for  the  crowd. 


A  poor  Irish  widow,  her  husband  having  died  in 
one  of  the  lanes  of  Edinburgh,  went  forth  with  her 
three  children,  bare  of  all  resource,  to  solicit  help 
from  the  Charitable  Establishments  of  that  city. 
At  this  Charitable  Establishment  and  then  at  that 
.she  was  refused ;  referred  from  one  to  the  other, 
helped  by  none — till  she  had  exhausted  them  all ;  till 
her  strength  and  heart  failed  her:  She  sank  down  in 
typhus-fever;  died,  and  infected  her  Lane  with  fever, 
so  that  "seventeen  other  persons"  died  of  fever 
there  in  consequence  .  .  .  The  forlorn  Irish  widow 
applies  to  her  fellow-creatures,  as  if  saying  "... 
I  am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone ;  one  God  made 
us:  ye  must  help  me!"  They  answer,  "No,  im- 
possible ;  thou  art  no  sister  of  ours."  But  she  proves 
her  sisterhood — her  typhus  fever  kills  them, — 
Carlyle,  "Past  and  Present." 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  of  Dependence. 

VI.-THE  FAMILY  IDEAL. 


It  is  the  will  of  Cod  to  unite  all  in  one  family.— 

Declaration  of  Dependence. 

A  case  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  man 
iriven  by  unemployment  to  the  verge  of  insanity, 
(i  creditor  has  taken  measures  to  sell  up  his  home 
.n  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  It  is  probable 
that  bv  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  the  little 
bits  of  furniture  his  wife  and  he  have  collected  will 
»o  longer  be  theirs,  and  they,  with  their  child,  will 
be  adrift  in  the  world.  I  have  been  cudgelling  my 
brains  to  discover  some  way  of  escape  for  this 
harassed  family,  and  in  every  direction  the  world 
has  presented  the  aspect  of  closed  doors. 

Even  if  some  Philanthropist  were  to  come  for- 
ward, or  some  Charitable  Institution  were  to  inter- 
vene, it  would  only  mean  temporary  help  in  an 
isolated  case.  Charity  in  these  cases  is  but  a  cor- 
rective to  the  general  tendency  and  working  of  our 
Society.  It  is  not  in  the  structure  of  the  organisa- 
tion itself.  What  we  have  to  create,  if  we  are  to 
realise  the  will  of  God,  is  a  social  organisation  m 
which  love  and  service  shall  be  the  dominant  motive 
and  in  which  the  whole  framework  of  our  economic 
life  shall  be  wch  as  to  express  the  family  spirit.  In 
8uch  a  Society  the  whole  resources  of  the  Commun- 
ity would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  needy.  Rest, 
fellowship,  material  assistance,  would  be  forthcom- 
ing for  the  sick,  the  overstrained,  even  in  the  case 
i  of  "those  who  had  misused  their  chances.  Mainten- 
ance would  be  unconditional.  The  idea  that  it  is  a 
reward  for  services  rendered  is  one  of  the  unchristian 
fallacies  of  our  political  economy.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  it  is  the  man  who  has  wasted 
his  substance  for  whom  is  killed  the  fatted  calf.  The 
wage-system,  which  embodies  the  idea  that  the 
worker  sells  his  labour-power  in  return  for  payment, 
i^^  r  ondemned  root  and  branch  by  this  conception 
01  Society  as  a  family.  In  that  Society  Charity 
would  not  be  the  exception,  but  the  general  rule. 
AVe  should  all  liA'e  on  Charity— that  is,  on  means 
provided  by  the  Community,  quite  apart  from  any 
industrial  return  on  our  part,  and  simply  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  members  of  the  family. 

That  would  destroy  the  Commercialism  that  now 
ffoverns  industn*.  Work  would  be  redeemed  from 
its  mercenary  character.  Reacting  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Community,  we  should  find  ourselves 
drawn  into  the  common  service.  We  should  want 
io  be  "in  it."  The  sight  of  men  and  women  busily 
and  cheerfully  engaged  in  co-operative  labour  for 
the  good  of  all  would  be  too  attractive  to  be  resisted. 
To  be  a  drone  in  this  hive  of  industry  would  mean 
an  isolation  which  no  one  could  long  tolerate.  ^ 

But  if  we  were  all  servants  one  of  another  we 
sliould  also  all  be  masters.  The  possession  of  the 
land  and  the  means  of  prodn(>tion  by  a  handful  o^ 
people  who  can  dictate  terms  of  existence  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  bears  its  condemnation  on 
its  face.  To  complete  the  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
labour  there  must  be  responsibility,  powers  of  con- 
Irol,  and  all  that  is  implied  by  communal  possession. 
Of  course  this  management  would  be  delegated. 


The  control  of  industry  by  the  whole  body  of  citizeniii 
exercising  its  vote  at  every  point  would  be  impracr 
ticable,  and  undesirable.  Certain  leaders  would  b« 
given  authority.  The  wisest,  the  most  skilful,  th« 
experts,  would  be  constituted  captains.  But  their 
authority  would  be  derived  from  the  comi^urdty  aa 
a  whole!  Loyalty  to  them  would  be  nothing  more 
or  Jess  than  loyalty  to  one's  fellow-citizens.  To 
accept  orders  from  them  would  only  mean  accepting 
orders  from  one's  larger,  social  Self.  It  would  be 
service  not  servitude. 

Of  course,  such  a  system  might  easily  degenerate. 
One  body  of  workers,  organised  as  a  guild,  might 
exploit  their  monopoly  to  the  injury  of  others.  A 
central  body  with  power  to  ('O-ordinate  would  be 
necessary.  'This  central  body  and  the  leaders  g'ener^ 
ally  might  take  advantage  of  their  authority  to 
tyrannise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democracy  might 
cripple  the  initiative  of  its  leaders. 

There  would  arise  the  need  for  some  Supreme 
Aufhority  to  whom  all  alike  might  look  and  on  whoni 
all  alike  would  rely.  Communism  necessitates  a 
religious  interpretation  of  life.  Humanity  cannot 
be  the  object  of  its  own  worship  and  service.  It 
must  look  beyond  itself  to  One  whose  will  is  law 
and  whose  character  affords  a  fixed  standard  by 
which  action  can  be  governed. 

And  so  we  demand  as  the  ultimate  motive  of  our 
Community  the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  the  .de-f 
mands  of  His  will.  That  completes  the  family  idea. 
For  without  a  Father  there  can  be  no  brotherhood. 

Strangely  enough,  this  brings  lis  back  to  the  very 
genesis  of  religion.  The  further  back  we  go  in  the 
history  of  religion  the  more  closely  do  Aye  find  it 
identified  with  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
tribe.  The  god  is  literally  the  father  of 'the  coTii- 
mituity.  The  resources  oif  nature  are  his  gifts, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  fitting  oblations.  The 
distribution  of  food  and  the  productive  energies  of 
the  tribe  are  communal.  From  that  simpk  social 
religion  mankind  fell  away.  Some  assumed  masters 
ship.  Private  property  and  individualism  crept  in; 
The  unity  of  the  tribe  was  shattered.  > 
^he  world  has  grown  infinitely  complicated  since 
then.  We  are  told  that  it  differs  so  entirely  from 
that  ancient  world  that  it  has  become  iuapossible  to 
resiore  the  institutions  and  beliefs  of  the  past.  ■  ^Has 
it  not  become  more  impossible  to  continue  as-  we 
are?    Has  not  Capitalism  led  us  into  a  cul-de-sac? 

In  its  ohMdhood  the  race  displayed,  on  -  a  small 
scale  and  in  the  terms  of  an  extremeU*  sample 
economy,  the  kind  of  faith  and  organisation  in  which 
it  was  meant  to  live.  This  intimate  life  with  God 
and  our  fellow-men,  this  combination  of  faith,  fi;ee- 
dom  and  fellowship,  constitute  the  only  condition 
under  which  human  nature  can  be  itself.. 

It  is  our  mighty  task  in  this  generation  to  swing 
the  world  back  to"  its  earliest  ideals,  to  bring  to  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  race  the  gathered  wealth  of 
our  experience,  to  reunite  God  and  Man,  and  Man 
with  Man  in  one  Holy  Family, 
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The  middle-clase  person  who  desires  to  escape  th« 
extinction— economic,  intellectuul,  and  moral— 
which  seems  overtaking  his  class  finds  himself  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  Every  effort  to  break 
down  the  lines  of  caste  and  escape  into  some  other 
section  of  society  results  in  failure. 

If  he  attempts  to  climb  into  the  class  above  him 
the  problem  proves  a  well  nigh  impossible  one.  He 
may  enter  the  world  of  Big  Busines.s,  and  even 
acquire  a  title.  He  may  fraternise  on  apparently 
equal  terms  with  the  aristocracy.  Money  may  pro- 
cure him  many  of  the  characteristic  possessions  of 
the  class  to  which  he  aspires.  Some  feudal  castle 
may  become  his  by  the  authority  of  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  Deer  may  adorn  his"  park,  ancestral  ( !) 
portraits  hang  in  his  dining-hall.  But  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  knows  he  is  still  an  outsider.  The 
aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  is  open  only  to  those 
of  aristocratic  birth.  Like  Nicodemus,  he  asks  in 
despair,  "Can  a  man  be  born  again?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  under  some  chivalrous  in- 
stinct, he  seeks  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  prole- 
tariat, his  case  is  no  better.  He  joins  a  Socialist 
Society,  calls  his  fellow-members  "comrades,"  takes 
up  his  residence  in  a  slum  district,  and  learns  to 
throw  the  necessary  contempt  into  his  pronunciation 
of  the  term  "bourgeois."  All  in  vain  !  His  train- 
ing and  education,  his  comparative  security,  the  un- 
forgetable  fact  that  he  has  descended  in  the  social 
scale,  his  lack  of  experience  of  proletarian  condi- 
tions betray  him  again  and  again.  After  the  first 
eruption  of  Socialistic  enthusiasm  he  becomes 
critical  of  his  new  companions  and  attempts  to  lead 
them  into  other  paths,  only  to  be  frustrated  by  what 
he  regards  as  narrow  class- jealousy. 

Has  the  Middle-Class  a  Vocation? 

Then  the  question  may  occur  to  him  whether  his 
position  in  Society  confers  on  him  any  particular 
mission?  Has  he  been  right  in  attempting  to  for- 
sake his  class  ?  Suppose  he  should  decide  to  remain 
loyally  in  that  section  of  the  community  in  whicli 
he  happened  to  be  bom,  could  he  find  in  it  any_ 
worthy  vocation?  Is  there  any  interpretation  of 
the  Middle-Class  functions  which  might  make  a 
thoughtful,  serious-minded  man  glad  that  he  be- 
longed to  it?  On  everj'  hand  he  hears  it  spoken  of 
as  the  football  between  contending  sections.  But 
what  if,  after  all,  it  should  be  the  Umpire  in  the 
game  ? 

Then  he  begins  to  consider  his  position  and  dis- 
covers that,  like  the  Euclidean  "point,"  position  is 
the  only  thing  the  Middle-Class  can  claim.  It  has 
no  distinct  economic  characteristics  of  its  own.  It 
is  both  capitalist  and  proletarian.  All  its  intellec- 
tual powers  seem  exercised  in  balancing  itself 
between  two  extremes.  Its  organisations  do  not 
impress  him  as  having  any  great  message  for  the 
world.  Ratepayers'  Associations  and  Middle-Class 
Unions,  with  their  purely  defensive  policies,  do  not 
capture  his  imagination.     The  parliamentary  in- 


sliiutions,  which  are  the  peculiar  creation  of 
cluss,  lie  finds  dwindling  to  insignificance.  Th( 
(  lunches  which  his  neighbours  in  Suburbia  attend 
he  discovers,  are  in  much  the  same  condition.  St 
he  is  driven  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun 
total  of  his  equipment  is  a  certain  social  position. 

What  of  that  position  ? 

For  the  first  time  the  name  Middle-Class  becomei 
really  suggestive.  Can  it  be  that  it  has  something 
ni()re  than  a  social  and  economic  significance?  What 
if  it  should  contain  ihe  liint  of  a  spiritual  and  moral 
mission?  The  world  of  to-day  is  torn  by  a  hundred 
feuds.  Capitalists  and  workers  are  at  one  another's 
throats.  Ireland  is  distracted  by  a  fierce  contest 
in  which  economic,  political  and  religious  motives 
all  have  place.  The  "Peace"  Treaty  has  sowed  th^ 
seeds  of  innujnerable  future  wars.  And  there  is  n 
arbitrator,  no  Go-Between,  no  Middle-Man,  nj 
—Middle-Class! 

Compromise. 

The  suggestion  that  the  function  of  the  bourgeoi 
is  that  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  the  extreme 
between  which  it  stands  will  at  once  lead  readers  h 
suppose  that  we  are  tliiuking  of  that  unhappy  dia 
})osition  for  Compromise  w;iich  is  already  the  weak 
ness  of  the  class  in  question.  What  is  meant,  how 
ever,  is  sometliing  very  different  from  the  soothinj 
syrup  of  the  professional  peace-maker.  The  bana 
generalities  by  which  a  certain  type  of  individua 
attempts  to  hush  strife,  and  which  he  mistakes  fo! 
expressions  of  the  reconciling  spirit,  are  not  hen 
under  consideration. 

The  futility  of  Compromise  in  the  present  condi 
tion  of  the  world  is  already  evident. 

As  an  instance,  take  the  suggestion  that  Capita 
and  Labour  need  ea(;h  other  and  must,  therefore 
"make  it  uj)"  and  be  good  friends.  Capital  mus 
be  more  ^>enerous  in  the  distribution  of  wages,  an( 
Labour  must  be  less  free  in  the  iise  of  the  strife 
weai)on  !  As  though  any  increase  of  wages  coulJ 
set  l  ie  the  question  of  the  wage  system  !  Capitalists 
and  workers  are  compelled  by  the  very-  nature  of 
the  present  system  to  oppose  one  another.  The 
Capitalist's  economic  functions  are  those  of  a  profi- 
teer and,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
can  be  nothing  else.  Any  talk  about  friendly  re- 
lations between  these  two  parties  is  no  better  than 
a  proi»osal  to  amend  the  rules  of  war.  It  does  not 
abolish  t1ie  war.  So  also  Avith  regard  to  the  various 
problems  that  arise  under  the  head.  Imperialism. 
Measures  for  the  better  treatment  of  subject  races 
remain  mere  compromises  while  the  question  is  un- 
answered as  to  whether  there  should  be  subject  races 
at  all.  - 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  working  of  that 
spiiit  of  Compromise  associated  with  the  Middle- 
Class,  and  with  this  country,  the  home,  par  excel- 
lence, of  Bourgeois  institutions,  is  in  the  realm  of 
religion, 
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\SS  A  MISSION  ? 


The  Church  of  England,  as  its  history  shows,  is 
the  result  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers'  eft'oi-ts 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  IJonian  Catholicism  and 
Puritanism.  AVilhin  its  borders,  each  interpi-eting' 
its  articles  iu  its  own  favour,  are  the  most  diverse 
sections,  between  whom  no  sort  of  reconciliation  has 
been  effected.  The  impotence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land iu  Ireland  at  the  present  time  leveals  how  com- 
jdetely  it  has  failed  to  bring  about  in  its  own  life 
and  doctrines,  a  reconciliation  between  Catholicism 
:  and  Protestantism.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
i  Anglicanism  was  meant  to  be  neither  *'High"  nor 
"Low."    It  wa,s  only  meant  to  be  (juiet. 

If,  the^^re,  the  only  mission  open  to  the  Middle- 
Class  is  that  of  effecting  Compromises  after  the 
manner  indicated,  we  may  as  well  abandon  pursuit 
of  the  subject. 

The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation. 

But  Reconciliation  is  a  different  matter.  Recon- 
ciliation faces  the  claims  of  botli  extremes  and  har- 
jaonise-,  them.  It  effects  what,  in  philosophical 
language,  is  tenned  a  synthesis.  Compromise  is  a 
mechanical  arrangement.  Reconciliation  is  creative. 

And  it  is  amazing  to  find  how  the  most  violent 
antagonisms  yield  to  this  treatment  when  employed 
with  courage  and  faith. 

Such  oppositions,  for  instance,  as  Democracy  and 
Aristocracy  are  not,  as  generally  supposed,  mutu- 
ally excdusive,  but  supplemeutaiy.  The  Christian 
conception  of  Society  demands  botli. 

The  old  controversy  between  materialism  and  a 
.spiritual  view  of  the  universe  comes  to  a  conclusion 
which  should  satisfy  the  extremists  of  both  parties 
in  the  sacramental  view  of  matter. 

The  claims  of  Tradition  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  dreams  of  the  Idealist.  The  continuity  of  his- 
tory admits  of  the  fullest  progress — a  progress  in 
which  both  Traditionalist  and  Revolutionist  may 
rejoice. 

And  so  we  might  proceed  through  the  entire  list 
of  mod'^''^^  controversies,  approaching  them  neither 
as  partisans  nor  as  compromisers,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle  who,  writing  of  the  sections  into 
which  the  Corinthian  Church  had  broken  up,  de- 
clared "All  are  yours." 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  spiritual  and  moral 
function  of  the  Middle-Class.  It  is  to  exercise  a 
Ministry  of  Reronciliation.  Its  position  between 
the  two  extremes  of  Society  has  been  given  it  for  a 
purpose.  It  must  lay  hold  of  that  purpose  and  ful- 
fil it.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  there 
is  no  more  important  work  to  be  done  than  that 
.  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  partisans  on  either 
hand,  should  be  free  to  deal  with  our  present-day 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  detachment. 


The  Mediator. 

But  if  the  Middle-Class  is  to  realise  its  vocation 
as  the  Arbitrator  and  Reconciler  it  must  accept  the 
Euclidean  definition  of  itself.  Let  it  realise  tihat  it 
lias  nothing  but  its  position.  It  is  simply  a  some- 
what unhappy  blend  of  the  classes  above  and  below. 
It  is  not  a  primary  colour.  It  is  not  black,  nor 
white,  but  only  grey. .  It  is  not  for  it,  therefore, 
to  enter  the  arena  with  the  otlier  di.sputants  and  to 
cultivate  a  class  consciousness  of  its  own,  much  less 
a  class  organisation.  To  do  this  is  to  rob  it  of  its 
authority  as  Judge.  The  -ludge  does  not  present 
a  case  to  the  Court.  He  is  not  involved  personally 
in  tlic  dispute.  He  is  there  to  harmonise,  to 
arbitrate.  .. 

On  every  hand  the  extinction  of  the  Middle-Class 
is  prophesied.  But  if  any  section  of  society  has  a 
■mission  to  perform  it  will  survive.  Until  that  mis- 
sion is  accomplished  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

In  the  sense  defined  above  there  will  always  be 
need  of  a  Middle-Class.  So  long  as  there  .ai^a  par- 
ties mvist  there  be  one  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
No  changes  in  society  can  effe«t  this  need.  It  is  as 
permanent  as  the  need  of  Him  of  Whiorn  it  -  was 
written  :  —  "In  Christ  is  neither  Greek  or  jew^  bond 
or  free,  male  or  female,"  Who,  of  two  ancient  an- 
tagonists, formed  "one  new  man." 

The  writer  of  this  article  has,  in  comihon  tp^itt  so 
many  of  his  class,  felt  strongly  the  temptation  to 
repudiate  his  social  connections.  They  seemed  to 
commit  him  to  a  policy  of  weak  and  ineffective  com- 
promise. He  viewed  the  traditions  of  the  bourgeois 
with  dismay,  and  hastened  to  disavow  them.  ^But 
he  discovered  that,  whether  he;  would  or  not,  espape 
was  impossible.  With  that  discorei'y  came  the  re- 
solution to  make  the  best  of  them.  That  "best" 
proved  so  much  better  than  he  had  dreamed  that  in 
place  of  contempt  he  began  to  feel  an  exaltation  of 
mind  at  the  contemplation  of  the  high  calling  to 
which  he  was  called.  Here  was  a  task  hard  enough 
for  the  most  heroic,  more  urgently  needed  than-'any 
other  he  could  have  coveted,  and,  above  all,  essen- 
tially Christian,  for  what  is  Christianity  but -the 
worship  and  service  of  Him  Who  came  to  m^ake 
reconciliation  between  God  and  Man  a^id  between 
Man  and  Man?  '  .  - 


CHRIST  AND  CULTURE. 

He  would  never  forget  hearing  an  encyclopaedic 
person  say  that  Christ  would  have  been  a  more 
effectual  teacher  if  He  had  been  more  cultivated^ 
"As  I  live,  those  were  his  very  words.  And  I 
wanted  to  smash  him  with  the  coal  scuttle,  and  wipe 
my  boots  on  his  face.  And,  in  a  figure  of  speech, 
I  did,  and  for  days  I  railed  at  education  and  pined 
for  the  company  of  cabmen." — Memorials  OP'Sir 
Edward  Burne- Jones. 
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Booklaivd.    Dr.  Orchard's  Sermons. 


A  mouthly  sermon  hy  Dr.  Orchard  is  published 
under  the  general  title,  "The  King's  Weigh  House 
Pulpit,"  and  at  regular  periods  these  are  gathered 
up  and  issued  in  book  form.  The  latest  of  these 
publications  lies  before  us — "The  Safest  Mind  Cure 
and  other  Sermons,"  published  by  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  6s.  net. 

Unlike  most  preachers.  Dr.  Orchard  works  within 
a  certain  system  of  ideas.  As  you  read  his  sennons 
you  catch  sight  of  a  body  of  truth.  The  thoughts 
they  express  are  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  all  the 
ramifications  of  which  the  preacher  has  mastered. 
No  sermon  stands  entirely  by  itself.  It  is  linked 
up,  not  only  with  tlie  other  sermons  of  the  series, 
b.ut  with  the  teaching  of  the  preacher  as  a  whole. 
There  is  visible  also  a  unity  beyond  that  of  the 
preacher  as  such.  Dr.  Orchard's  ministry  at  the 
King's  Weigh  House  has  been  characterised  by  the 
use  of  Catholic  forms  of  worship.  And  there  are 
those  who  profess  an  ability  to  draw  the  line  verj'^ 
clearly  between  the  priest  and  the  preacher  and  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  latter  while  entirely  re- 
pudiating the  former.  But  the  task  is  a  'difficult 
one.  These  two  sides  of  Dr.  Orchard's  ministry 
interpenetrate  each  other  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
The  sermons  could  have  been  preached  only  by  one 
whose  personal  religion  was  bound  up  with  sacra- 
mental observances.  Each  section,  therefore,  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  characteristic  expression 
of  a  large  and  rich  personality. 

There  is  a  striking  combination  in  these  dis- 
coiirses,  of  orthodox  belief  and  revolutionarj'  appli- 
cation. It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that  adveuturesom^ness  for  a  preacher  must  lie  in 
the  direction  of  kicking  over  dogmas  and  proclaim- 
ing heresies.  The  courage  of  such  performances, 
however,  is  somewhat  dubious.  The  majority  to- 
day is  on  the  side  of  the  heretic.  The  heresies 
themselves  are  somewhat  threadbare  and  common- 
place. The  freshness  and  audacity  of  these  sermons 
arisef^^  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  preacher  is  challenging 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  his  geaeration  by  a 
bold  re^n.val  of  Christian  truths  which  many  have 
regarded  as  dead  and  buried. 

When  Newman  led  the  way  back  to  Catholicism 
it  was  in  a  conservative  spirit  induced  by  the  rising 
flood  of  rationalism.  Newman  retreated  from 
modernism  in  all  its  forms.  Dr.  Orchard's  charac- 
teristic is  that  he  makes  Catholic  Truth  the  basis 
of  a  fierce  and  revolutionary  attack  on  Society  as 
at  present  constructed.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
sennons  are  significant.  "The  Social  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cross,"  "Mystical  Vision  and  Social 
Passion,"  "Clirist's  Ascension — Man's  Emancipa- 
tion." The  combination  of  orthodox  theologian 
and  revolutionist  is  fascinating,  but  it  is  something 
much  more  than  that.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of  our  day.  When  G.  K.  Chesterton 
gave  battle,  with  roars  of  laughter,  to  the  cultured 
infidelities  of  our  time  and  shook  Ihe  self-assurance 
of  the  prophets  of  negation,  it  was  a  sign  of  the 


times  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  But  the  move- 
ment which  began  then  has,  in  Dr.  Orchayd,  reached 
a  stage  of  greater  daring  and  is  making  a  Biore 
carefully  planned  attack. 

It  is  the  wealth  of  philosophic  thought  that  makes 
this  re-presentation  of  Christianity  as  the  revolu- 
tionary faith  so  damaging  to  the  world  of  to-day. 
We  have  heard  a  rather  sentimental  Christ  preach 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  We  have  listened  while 
oratfirs  mouthed  phrases  about  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth.  But  here  the  whole  wealth  of  philosophy 
is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Christian  doctrine.  This 
"obscurantist"  creed  is  set  forth  with^uch  depth 
and  subtlety  of  thought,  such  penetratii^criticisms 
of  modern  movements,  that  it  reveals  the  rationalist 
himself  as  illogical,  and  the  charge  of  obscurantism 
becomes  too  absurd  for  use. 

Dr.  Orchard's  personal  experience  has  equipped 
him  for  his  task  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  has 
been  brought  into  touch  with  all  the  chief  cults  of 
our  times.  He  has  himself  more  than  dabbled  in 
heresies.  His  kite  has  flown  for  every  wind  that 
blows.  He  knows,  as  none  other,  the  geography 
of  the  world's  thought,  and  can  find  his  way  about 
in  the  intricate  maze  of  our  various  cults  with  a 
mastery  at  which  one  can  only  wonder.  He  knows 
the  heretics  better  than  they  know  themselves  and 
can  instruct  them  in  their  own  history  better  than 
their  own  savants.  Hence,  these  sermons,  while 
mainly  social  in  emphasis,  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  Mvsticism,  Faith-Healing,  and  "Higher 
Thought." 

Dr.  Orchard's  attitude  towards  the  movements  re- 
ferred to  is  sympathetic.  He  comprehends  them. 
His  criticism  of  them  is  that  they  are  sectarian. 
The  little  phase  of  truth  they  have  caught  would 
be  truer  and  richer  if  related  to  the  whole.  That 
is  the  fact  with  which  we  started  this  article.  It 
is  the  one  to  which  we  recur.  Here  is  a  vision  of 
Cliristian  truth  so  rich,  so  comprehensive,  that  we 
may  all  find  our  place  in  it. 

If  the  preacher  of  these  sermons  is  symptomatic, 
then  we  shall  see  before  long  a  revival  of  what  all 
men  have  reckoned  dead — a  resurrection  of  Christian 
Faith  as  wonderful  as  any  of  the  many  renaissances 
by  which  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  PiOsenon  has 
astonished  an  unbelieving  world. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 
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The  Fear  of  Communism. 

By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


The  look  on  most  people's  faces  when  one  beg-ins 
to  talk  about  Communij^m  usually  reminds  me  of 
the  two  children  who  found  their  way  obstructed  by 
a  lion,  and  when  the  matter  has  been  discussed  for 
a  little  while,  of  the  same  children  after  havin<>'  dis- 
covered that  the  lion,  to  be  sure,  is  a  dear  old  Teddv 
Bear ! 

And  as  to  discover  Teddy  is  to  love  and  cherish 
him.  so  to  reach  the  heart  of  Communism  is  to  dis- 
cover something"  to  be  cherished,  a  reality,  indeed, 
wliich  changes  the  very  aspect  of  the  w»rd,  makes 
it  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  sweetest,  tenderest,  and 
sublimest  in  experience. 

Besides,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  great  search  of 
the  present  time  is  for  a  means  of  producing  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  "Sweetness  and  lig'lit"?  But 
so  far  from  succeeding  in  that  search  we  cannot  even 
preserve  the  little  sweetness  tbatwe  bave,  much  less 
bring-  back  our  lost  heritage !  Not  all  change,  not 
all  "going  ahead"  is  progress,  as  many,  alas!  are 
beginning  to  find  out,  realising  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  our  life  so  late  as  30  years  ago  which  has 
been  lost  to  disadvantage.  I  refer  to  a  certain 
leisureliness  which  made  possible  an  appreciation  of 
culture,  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  the  cultivation 
of  friendliness  and  friendship.  Modern  competitive 
industrialism  has  destroyed  all  tbat,  and  a  hundred 
valuable  things  besides.  Who  reads  poetry  to-day? 
The  fever  of  the  worksh^  drives  men  from  the 
leisured  heartb  to  the  cinema.  Marx  lias  ousted 
Plato,  and  the  magazine,  Shakespeare.  Institutions 
which  exist  for  culture,  intellectual  and  spiritual  de- 
light, are  almost  extinct.  And,  what  is  more,  tbose 
who  feel  the  need  of  such  things  most  have  least 
time  for  them — the  demands  of  Press  and  platform 
are  paramount!  When  civilisation  is  at  stake,  Art 
and  Culture  must  take  a  back  place  ! 

But  bow  to  get  back,  or  forward,  to  the  time  when 
we  shall  have  the  leisure  and  .the  inclination  to  enjoy 
Hue  culture,  to  the  time  when  politics  caii  be  left 
to  look  after  themselves,  as  literature  is  compelled 
to  do  to-day,  and  we  have  eyes  and  time  for  Life,  for 
the  creation  and  appreciation  of  beaiitiful  ideas, 
noble  sentiments,  strong  friendships? 

Yes,  how?  You  c^ntalists  and  supporters  of 
capitalism,  will  you  tell  iis?  Of  course  you  cannot, 
for  it  is  you  who  bave  brought  us  to  where  we  are, 
and  you  can  only  lead  us  further  into  the  darkness. 
With  all  your  unheard-ol  crops  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Siiccessful  Wars,  Sedition  Mongers,  paralys- 
ing premiers,  of  promotions,  profits,  and  preferen- 
tial politicians,  you  cannot  bring  back,  that  one  little 
bit  of  sweetness  and  light  that  was,  and  that  you 
bave  destroyed!  No,  you  cannot,  and  the  sooner 
you  acknowledge  it  the  better.  And  your  very  im- 
potence is  the  necessity  for  Communism  ! 

That  is  the  bare  fact.  Yes,  you'll  have  .to  con- 
sider Communis-m  at  last,  so  the  sooner  the  better  ! 
Already  I  .see  that  lion-in-tlie-patb  look  upon  your 
face.  But  cheer  up !  And  remember  tliat  the  be- 
ginning of  freedom  is  the  throwing  off  of  burdens ; 


and  all  burdens,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  ideas.  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of — your  cai)ital ! 
Throw  it  away!  Of  course  you  can't  do  that — not 
now- — but  you  will  later,  when  you  are  clearer  and 
change  your  ideas!  Yo\i  are  afraid  of  work?  No, 
you  say,  you  work  very  hard  now.  Good  !  Then 
you  are  afraid  of  starvation?  You  imagine  that  no 
one  will  desire  to  work  under  Communism,  and  that 
the  "workers"  will  just  step  in  and  live  on  your 
wealth  ? 

Now,  really,  don't  you  think  tliat  is  a  little  unfair? 
I  believe  the  workers  work  now— else  what  about 
your  profits? — and  if  they  didn't  want  to  work,  but 
to  plunder  your  produce,  they  would  take  that  course 
now,  for  they  do  not  love  you  very  much,  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  not  yerj  pleasant  to  work 
under  modern  capitalist  conditions.  My  deductions, 
therefore,  are  these  :  (1)  Tbat  the  "workers"  will  be 
more  inclined  to  work  under  Communism  than 
under  Capitalism,  because  conditions  will  be 
pleasanter  and  more  humane ;  and  (2)  that  instead 
of  eating  Aip  your  produce  they  will  think  a  jolly  lot 
more  of  you  than  they  do  now — that  is,  if  you  will 
give  lip  your  capital  and  help  to  make  a  beautiful 
life  possible  for  all.  But  don't  ever  say  again  that 
the  workers  will  devour  you  in  revenge  for  your 
kindness,  when  they  serve  yoxi  so  willingly  as  the 
victims  of  your  greed  ! 

The  lion,  you  imagine,  is  still  showing  those  two 
front  teeth.  Naturally,  for' you  have  been  nursed 
in  fear  from  childhood.  In  fact,  .most  of  you  have 
been  brought  up  on  jungle  morality  and  are  chiefly 
concerned  about  coming  out  top  dog. 

But  there'll  be  no  incentive  to  work  under  Com- 
munism, you  insist.  But  why  do  men  woik  to-day? 
If  people  want  to  eat  puddings  and  buns,  see  plays, 
read  books  and  listen  to  music,  they'll  have  to  pro- 
chice  them.  Is  there  any  other  incentive  to  work 
than  desire  and  aspiration  ?  Or  do  you  mean  that 
people  will  cease  to  haA^e  desires  when  they  become 
Commxinists  ?  Of  course  people  will  not  be  able  to 
become  v6ry  rich  !  But  what  is  the  iise  of  becoming 
very  rich,  unless  it  is- to  satisfy, ^^ome  good  desire? 
In  so  far  as  riches  are  necessary  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  enable  men  and  women  to  develop 
mind,  heart,  and  personality,  all  men  desire  them, 
but  under  Capitalism  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to  have 
them— hence  the  necessity  for  Communism. 

Besides,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  great  riches  are 
not  conducive  to  good  desires ;  rather  do  they  tend 
to  pervert  desire,  to  place  people  in  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances, give  them  power  oA'er  the  lives  of  others 
such  as  no  one  ought  to  possess.  In  fact,  it  is  be- 
cause of  perverted  desire  due  to  great  riches,  that 
we  have  political  and  industrial  tyranny,  militarism, 
wars,  race  liatred  and  the  thousand  and  one  social 
antagonisms  at  home  and. abroad  fo-day. 

Is  the  lion  still  in  the  way  ?  Perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  extract  some  of  his  teeth  on  another  occasion 
or,  at  any  rate,  comb  out  his  shaggy  mane!  ShalJ 
we  try? 
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II. 


Some  people  who  were  not  conscripted  are  fond  of  trying  to 
set  down  any  criticism  of  conscription  with  the  statement  tliat 
without  conscription  we  would  not  liave  won  the  war.  They  do 
not  tix)uble  about  wheiher  in  that  case  we  might  not  have  won 
the  peace.  The  Law  of  Mose.s  may  be  out  of  date,  but  it  is  not 
so  antediluvian  as  some  quite  modern  people. 

In  the  16th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  we  read  that  the  Israelites 
were  to  eltn-t  judges  and  oHicerp  in  all  their  gates,  that  is,  there 
was  to  be  a  magistrate  and  a  town  clerk  in  every  town.  The 
root  idea  of  (lie  woi-d  translated  "officer"  is  "writer"  or  "scribe." 
It  seems  fairly  plain  that  these  officers,  like  the  judges,  were 
primarily  civilian  oflicialt*.  In  the  20lh  chapter  we  read  that 
when  there  was  a  war  on,  these  officers  were  to  assemble  the 
eligible  inen  and  tell  them  plainly  that  each  one  was  to  go  boniie 
who  had  built  a  hou."e  and  not  dedicated  it;  or  planted  a  vine- 
yard and  not  enjoyed  its  fruit  (How  long  exemption  would  that 
mean  if  lie  had  but  just  planted  it?);  or  got  engaged  and  not 
married  (And  when  a  man  did  marry  he  had  a  full  year's  e.\emp- 
tion. — Deut.  24).  And  vvhen  all  these  had  gone  home,  tlie 
officers  were  furtli/er  to  tell  the  people  that  each  man  was  his 
own  tribunal  with  power  to  exempt  himself  unconditionally  if 
he  felt  afraid  !  And  only  when  those  who  were  nervous  had 
gone  home  was  the  army  to  be  mobilised  and  military  officers 
appointed.    Ttiat  was-  the  Law. 

It  must  be  granted  that  there  was  no  provision  for  conscien- 
tious objections,  but  probably  at  that  early  stage  of  the  world's 
history  there  were  no  Conscientious  objectors.  Though  there 
may  of  late  years  have  been  many  truly  conscientious  objectors 
who  made  no  professiim  of  being  Christians,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  idea  that  vvar  in  itself  is  so  wrong  that 
under  no  circumstances  might  a  man  join  in  it,  would  have 
occured  to  anyone  if,  Christ  had  not  come  to  this  eaitli  and 
lived  and  died  here  find  risen  again.  But  certainly  the  Mosaic 
law  provided  many  ways  of  escape  from  military  service  which 
were  not  thought  of  in  our  Conscription  Act.  and  the  last  plea 
on  which  a  "claim  for  exemption  would  be  made,  seems  as  if  it 
must  have  practically  abolished  conscription  altogether. 

How  was  the  Military  Service  Act  of  Israel  carried  out? 

When  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  wished  to  stay  on  the  East  of 
Jordan  Moses  sternly  rebuked  them,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
deserted  their  bi«thren  or  discouraged  them,  they  might  be  sure 


their  sin  would  find  them  out.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
threatened  them  with  any  human  punishment. 

Deborah,  the  patron  saint  of  conscriptionists,  vigorously 
chant<ed  the  praises  of  the  voluntary  principle  before  she  stopped 
to  fling  a  curse,  and  apparently  nothing  else,  at  one  little  town 
that  had  kept  safe  behind  its  walls.  Moreover  when  Barak 
answered  her  white  feather  with  a  suggestion  that  she  must  come 
tcx),  she  at  once  accepted  the  tliallenge,  although  she  was  prob- 
ably over  military  age,  and  certainly  Prime  Minister,  and  in 
Holy  Orders,  and  a  woman.  There  would  probably  have  been 
much  le.ss  zeal  for  conscription  in  England  if  all  who  publicly 
advocated  it  had  felt  obliged  to  march  into  the  gates  of  hell 
themselves. 

When  the  people  of  Israel  asked  Samuel  for  a  king,  he  warned 
them  that  it  WQuld  mean  for  them  conscription  of  every  kind, 
conscription  of  wealth,  of  labour,  and  military  conscription  also. 

David,  when  he  had  turne<l  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  into  an 
Empire,  planned  a  national  registration  with  a  view  to  con- 
scription, and  this  was  'counted  as  one  of  his  great  sins,  com- 
parable with  the  affair  of  Bethslieba.  Even  Joab,  the  brutal 
("ommaiider-in-Chief,  regarded  the  idea  as  abominable. 

Solomon  succeetled  in  carrying  out  a  limited  measure  of  con- 
scription, forcibly  enlisting  thirty  thousand  men;  and  though  he 
allowed  them  all  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their  time  on  furlough, 
it  was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  a  revolution  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  There  seems  a  sort  of  shout  of  freedom 
in  that  short  verse  in  which  both  the  chronicler  and  the  writer 
of  the  Kings  record  tliat  "King  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram,  who 
was  over  the  levj'j'and  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  that 
he  died." 

That  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  conscription  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  the  Kingdom  of  Inrael. 

But  through  their  disobedience  to  other  parts  of  the  Law  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  military  service  was  enforced  in  Israel 
as  it  has  always  been  in  England  since  we  had  a  standing  army, 
and  never  more  than  to-day.  ^fNho  can  tell  how  many  of  the 
"heroes"  who  are  being  demoralised  and  bringing  us  into  dis- 
repute with  all  the  world,  are  where  they  are,  because  they 
could  get  no  work  at  home,  or  because,  being  slum-bred,  the 
war  had  taken  away  what  little  capacity  they  ever  had  for 
steady  work  ? 

Our  next  Lamp  therefore  shall  be  the  Poor  Law  of  Israel. 


A  Vicar  Adopts  the 
Declaration. 


The  Rev.  J.  Wilcockson,  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas',  Dixon  Green,  Farnworth,  Lan- 
cashire,, in  the  November  number  of  his 
parish  magazine,  gives  the  Declaration  of 
Dependence  in  ftdl  in  the  form  of  a  pas- 
toral letter,  adding  at  the  close:  "  In 
these  days  of  the  retgn  of  the  anti- Christ 
I  trust  that  yov  will  give  good  heed  to  this 
declaration  put  forward  by  those  willing 
to  give  up  all  to  follow  the  Christ.  To  all 
Us  terms  I  gladly  subscribe,  and  call  upon 
all  who  really  lovei  the  Christ  to  rally 
round  His  Standard." 


^^^^^ 


UP-HILL. 


Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 
Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day's  joumey  take  the  whole  long  dayP 
From  morn  to  night,  myTfriend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting  place? 
A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 
You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 


Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 
Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 
They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 
Of  laboxtr  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 
Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

— Christina  Rossbtti. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER   III  REVELATIONS. 


When  Silas  B.  Hilkem  undertook  a  job  he  did  it 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Early  next  spring  the 
Colony  was  ready  for  the  immigrants,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  travel-worn  nondescript  crowd  of 
bearded  men,  anxious  women,  and  crying-  children, 
had  been  dumped  down  at  the  Millai-ville  Depot. 
For  a  few  days  they  wandered  up  and  down  the 
sidewalks  of  the  city  making  purchases  and  ming- 
ling with  the  varied  throng  of  busy  citizens,  farmers, 
cowbovs,  and  Indians,  and  looking  veiy  lonely  and 
lost. 

Luke  Wise  haJ  to  confess  that  he  was  somewhat 
disappointed  in  their  appearance.  These  greasy 
faces  did  not  verify  his  idea  of  fieiy  revolutionists, 
martyrs  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity. Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  he  saw  those 
whose  bearing  indicated  a  certain  resolution  and 
ilignity.  And  he  comforted  himself,  concerning 
the  others,  that  America  M'ould  soon  assimilate  them 
as  it  did  all  other  races. 

Their  purchases  made,  and  somewhat  rested  after 
their  long  journey,  the  birds  of  passage  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  their  new  home. 

For  several  months  he  heard  nothing  more  of 
them. 

Then  one  day  in  the  late  Fall  as  he  was  in  the 
Mayor's  Office  an  individual  with  a  bla<?k  beard, 
and  wearing  an  astrachan  hat  and  high  boots,  came 
in  and  shut  the  door  after  him  carefully. 

"Mister  Mayor?"  he  said  interrogatively,  remov- 
ing his  hat. 

He  spoke  tolerable  English. 

Dick  Sibbald,  who  was  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
before  the  stove,  expectorated  and  remarked  "I'm 
your  boy." 

The  man  in  the  astrachan  hat  came  nearer  and 
said,  looking  at  Wise:  — 

"I  haf  to  tell  you  sometings." 

"Oh,  Wise  is  all  right,"  said  the  Official.  "If 
you're  from  'The  Community'  he's  interested.  Go 
ahead!" 

Thus  encouraged,  the  delegate  from  the  Com- 
munity, as  it  was  called,  grew  voluble.  The  speed 
and  emotion  with  which  he  spoke  and  the  imperfect 
nature  of  his  English  made  it  at  first  difficult  to  un- 
derstand him.  But  it  was  not  long  in  doubt  to 
either  of  the  men  what  his  message  was.  Bit  by 
bit  they  gathered  the  facts  and  fitted  them  together 
in  their  minds. 

The  Colonists  had  gone  out  to  their  new  home 
with  high  hopes  which  the  preparations  made  for 
their  arrival  did  nothing  to  damp.  But  before  long 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  into  which  they  had 
entered  dawned  on  them. 

They  had  been  given  glowing  accounts  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  land.  It  was,  they 
were  told,  specially  suitable  for  cereals  of  all  kinds. 
Accordingly  a  goodly  proportion   of   their  small 


capital — the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  household  be- 
longings in  the  old  country,  and  the  accumulated 
savings  of  years — had  ^one  to  the  purchase  of  seed. 
The  land  had  been  well  ploughed  and  a  good  crop 
had  ensued.  But  before  it  was  ripe  a  withering 
frost  had  entirely  ruined  it.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst,  for  they  had  learned,  what  their  listeners 
knew  was  true,  that  only  on  rare  occasions  had 
anyone  in  that  neighbourhood  managed  to  get  a 
crop  of  wheat  to  ripen  before  the  cold  snap  came. 

They  had,  further,  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  labour  at  high  wages,  but 
there  were  no  faims  in  tlieir  vicinity,  and  where 
there  were  any  the  rate  of  pay  was  much  lower  than 
that  stated. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  was  that 
they  should  make  all  their  purchases  at  Hilkem's 
Stores.  This  they  had  done,  but  had  found  they 
were  being  charged  double  the  price  other  customers 
were  paying.  The  money  he  had  laid  out  in  the 
building  of  shanties  for  them  before  their  arrival 
he  was  charg'ing  15  per  cent,  interest  on. 

In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  they  were 
now  face  to  face  with  the  long  winter  without  food. 
Many  of  the  women  and  children  were  feeling  the 
pinch  already.  One  woman  had  died  in  childbirth. 
Some  of  their  number  had  deserted  and  left  the 
burden  of  the  debt  to  those  remaining. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  Mayor  when  the 
narrative  was  finished,  "you've  had  some  rough 
luck.  But  there  ain't  no  remedy.  It's  all  accordin' 
to  law — trust  Silas  B.  Hilkem  for  that.  We  cairn 't 
do  nothin',  so'd  better  go  home  an'  lick  into  bush- 
whacking or  som'at  of  the  kind." 

The  man  expostulated,  argued,  and  finally  burst 
into  tears.    But  it  was  no  good. 

"You  go  home  and  lick  into  bush-whacking"  was 
all  the  comfort  he  got.  Finally,  with  dejected 
mien,  he  pushed  open  the  green  baize  door,  and  the 
sound  of  his  slow  footsteps  was  heard  down  the 
passage. 

(To  be  continued.) 


William  Morris  used  to  say  that  no  man  w;as  good 
enough  to  be  another  man's  master.  If  that  were 
true  of  individuals,  it  would,  as  great  authorities 
have  pointed  out,  be  much  nibre  true  of  nations.  No 
nation  certainly  is  as  trustworthy  as  its  own  best 
men.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  unless,;  indeed, 
you  imply  in  the  word  "master"  some  uncontrolled 
despotism.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong  in  that 
whole  conception  of  human  life  which  implies  that 
each  man  should  be  a  masterless,  unattached  and  in- 
dependent being.  It  would  be  almost  truer  to  say 
that  no  man  is  happy  until  he  has  a  master,  or  at 
least  a  leader  to  admire  and  serve  and  follow. — 
Gilbert  MuHray,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A. 
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MISS  WILSON'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  20.— Ynyshir,  Cluirdi  of  Christ,  6  p.m. 
Sunday,  Nov.  21. — Biiton  Ferry,    Jerutsalem    English  Baptist 

Churcl),  10.30  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  6.30  p.m. 
.AJonday,  Nov.  22. — Mertliyr  Tydfil,  Hope  Church,  evening. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23. — Aberdare,  I.L.P. 
Wedaesday,  Nov.  24.— Aberdare,  I.L.P. 
Thursday,  Nov.  25.— Abergavenny,  I.L.P. 

MR.  WILFRED  WELLOCK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  20. — Birtley,  Co.  Durham,  I.L.P. 
Sunday,  Nov.  21. — Ashingtun,  I.L.P. 
Monday,  Nov.  22.—  Amble,  I.L.P. 


IN  THE  WEST. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  one  who  speaks  at  a  meeting  to 
offer  any  real  report,  but  at  least  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
at  Bristol,  Bath  and  Weston-super-Mare  this  week  a  real 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  "Reyoluticmary  Christianity" 
standpoint,  and  the  principles  set  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Dependence. 

The  largest  meeting  was  that  held  in  connection  with  the 
I.L:P.  in  "Bristol,  and  question  tim©  taxed  all  my  powers  of 
^•oncentration,  but  what  is  so  striking  is  that  while  there  is  a 
constantly  recurring  suspicion  of  "Christianity"  there  is  always 
the  same'  respect  for  Jesus  Christ.  We  had  a  particularly  good 
F.O.R.  meeting  at  Bristol.  Not  a  large  one,  but  we  seemed  to 
get  together,'  and  I  hope  that  work  will  be  done  later  in  co«- 
nection  with  the  Declaration.  I  feel  that  the  "Crusader"  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Giles  for  the  work  she  does  for  us. 

At 'Bath  the  meetings  were  small,  and  were  held  by  invitation 
of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Some  keen  members  of  the  F.O.R. 
came. 

At  Weston-super-Mare  a  meeting  was  held  in  connection  vyith 
th«  Peace  Society,  and  the  question  of  the  urgency  of  an  effoit 
against  militarism  was  the  chief  topic. 

On  Sunday  I  addressed  the  Victoria  Brotherhood  on  the  De- 
claration. It  was  evident  that  the  point  of  view  was  a  surprise 
—and  indeed  at  almost  every  meeting  I  am  told  that  the  address 
is  one  which  will  give  food  for  much  thotight.  This  is 
something  for  which  we  should  be  thankful,  for  after  all,  it  is 
to  drive  "people  to  thought  not  to  pretend  to  pres,ent  some  per- 
fect whole— which  should  be  our  object.  On  an  "off  night"  I 
attended  a  Middle  Class  Union  meeting.  It  is  fear,  fear,  fear, 
every  time  which  drives  us  all  to  our  various  follies. 


WILFRED  WELLOCK  IN  DURHAM. 

My  second  tour  in  Durham  started  yesterday,  Sunday,  with 
a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  Fence  Houses,  a  mmmg  village, 
and  another  at  Sunderland  in  the  evening.  Everywhere  m  the 
Durham  villages  the  workers  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
miners  to  indoor  meetings,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  it  is  a 
a  custom  of  many  miners  to  have  a  sleep— a  fact  which  has 
surely  some  bearing  on  the  recent  dispute! 

The  I  L.P.  Branch  at  Fence  Houses  is  newly  formed,  and  the 
meeting  on  Sunday  was  tlie  first  of  its  kind  and  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment.  The  subject  announced  was  "Revolutionary 
Christianity,"  and  about  .fifty  people  attended.  The  chairman, 
Mr  Storey,  was  vivacious,  enthusiastic  for  our  point  of  view, 
and  gave  us  a  good  start. "  From  first  to  last  the  interest  was 
keen,  and  a  singular  feature  of  tlie  meeting  was  that  two  gentle- 
men who  interrupted  me  in  the  early  part  of  my  _address  aneiit 
certain  remarks  about  the  decay  of  th,e  British  Empire,  insisted 
at  the  close  on  a  vote  of  thanks  being  passed,  the  one  moving 
it  and  the  other  seconding.  ,,,  , 

The  meeting  at  Sunderland  was  the  "usual  Sunday  evening 
gathering,  but  for  a  town  like  Sunderland  surprisingly  small. 
From  first  to  last  the  attention  and  interest  were  keen,  and  we 
had  a  prolonged  discussion.  At  many  other  places,  besides 
Sunderland,  there  is  great  need  of  the  missionary  spirit.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  New  I.L.P.  Policy,  when  that  has  been 
adopted,  will  be  the  means  of  creating  that  spirit. 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIHMINQHAM— 

Alrts.    J.    H.    Dearne,  352  Moat    Road.,   Wai'ley,  Langley, 
Birmingham. 
BRITON  FERRY— 
Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Jesmoiid  House,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Ferry, 
Glam. 
DUDLEY— 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Park  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Tiliey,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  95  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
FLEETWOOD— 

Mr.  A.  L.  Scholfield,  "Sandholme,"  Abercrombie  Road,  Fleet- 
wood, Lanes. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgow. 
GREENOCK— 

Mrs.  Blake,  18  Eldon  Street,  Greenock. 
HEREFORD— 

Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorse  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

llv.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas,  Middlestown,  near  Wake- 
field. 

.  KETTERING—  * 

i\rr.  J.  C.  Dempsev,  Rothwell,  Kettering. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford.  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  S.E.  15. 
Miss  E.  Fall,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Mi.ss  E.  Martin,  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E-  17. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmereton  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17. 
NELSON— 

INIr.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson^  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambridge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  New- 
castle on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Men. 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F.  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Chycoose,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

Mr.    C.   Allcock,   Rose  Cottage,   Ashby  Rd.,   Old  Brumby, 
Scunthorpe,  Lines. 
SWADLINCOTE— 

:\Ir.  F.  R.  ilountford,  72  Wilmot  Rd,,  Swadlincote,  Burton-on: 
Trent. 
SWINDON— 

Mr.  F.  J.  King,  181  Kingshill,  Swindon.  , 


These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  are 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notice 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  special 
purposes.  ^Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not  yet 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad.to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act  as  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  OUR  BOYS. 

We  read  in  the  Press  that  {lie  War  Office  is  now  granting 
5s,  per  head  for  the  Cadet  battalions  with  an  extra  Is.  per  head 
to  the  Territorial  Association  to  which  the  unit  is  affiliated. 
Now  to  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  alone  there  are  affiliated  ninety- 
two  Church  Lads'  Brigade  battalions  ! 

No  wonder  a  minieter  groans  as  he  sees  a  troop  of  boys  with 
rifles  go  to  a  neighbouring  church  each  Sunday.  No  wonder 
that  we  Explorers  want  more  of  our  friends  to  give  the  "Ex- 
plorer" to  tlieir  young  relatives  and  set  the  Guilds  going. 


Friday,  November  19th,  1920. 


THE  OBttSADEk 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
OF  DEPEND 

£    s.  d. 

Amount  piveviouslv 

acknowledged  293   8  1 


Anon   1  10  0 

Mrs.   Barratt   7  6 

C.  of  E   10  0 

.Mr.  B.  Davies    2   2  0 

.Miss  L.   M.   Deane  5  0 

Mr.   J.  Greenlialgh  12  6 

Do.   (collected  bv)..  2  6 

Mrs.  Harvey    2   0  0 

Rev.  E.  Harvey  ...  5  0 

Mr.  W.  Hewitt  ....  5  0 

Miss  C.   Meniiell....  10  0 


THE  DECLARATION 
ENCE  FUND. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Mrs.  Northen   

5 

0 

Mr.    E.    C.  Oakes 

and  3  friends  

1 

7 

6 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Russell 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  A..  Salmon  

1 

0 

0 

jNIiss  Shipway   

10 

0 

Jliss  E.  K.  Sinclair 

4 

6 

jNIrs.  Tritton 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  T.  P.  Veitch... 

3 

0 

Per  iMr.  W. 

Wellock 

10 

0 

.Miss  K.  WiUison... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.   R.  T.  Wood... 

1 

0 

0 

BURCHLEY  HALL  FELLOWSHIP. 

Dear  Sir, — Last  year  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  a  letter 
from  me  in  the  "Crusader."  in  vvhich  I  appealed  to  your  readers 
for  help  in  our  Sale  of  Work.  A  generous  response  was  the 
result.   May  I  ask  that  a  similar  favour  may  again  be  extended. 

On  Tuesday,  December  21,  we  are  liolding  a  Sale  of  Work  in 
Burghley  Hall,  and  we  rely  upon  the  success  of  this  to  help  us 
through  a  difficult  period.  The  very  boldness  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  revolutionary  Christianity  has  been  taught  botii 
during  and  since  the  war  has  militated  against  our  popularity, 
and  although  we  have  secured  an  important  influence  in  the 
democratic  movement  in  this  part  of  East  London,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  generous  help  in  service  and  money  from  our 
members,  until  such  time  as  we  can  secure  premises  of  our  own, 
some  outside  support  must  be  secured  to  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  work  to  which  we  feel  w-e  have  been  called.  May  I  there- 
fore appeal  to  your  readers  for  their  support  in  making  this 
bazaar  a  success  and  to  enable  us  to  start  the  New  Year's  work 
with  a  balance  in  hand.  Gifts  of  money,  fancy  goods,  garments, 
books  or  Christmas  food  (cakes,  jams,  etc.)  will  be  most  grate- 
fully re<;eived  by  Mrs.  Woodruff,  9  Cop«land  Road,  Waltham- 
stow,  E.17,  or  by  yours  in  einceritv, 

J.  CLIFFORD  ROVVE. 

31  Dangan  Road,  Wanst«ad,  E.ll. 
November  8,  1920. 


POSITION  WANTED,  any  suitable  capacity,  Draughtsman  11 
years'  experience,  principally  electrical;  good- correspondent ; 
propagan^ia  secretary  of  most  active  I.L.P.  branch  in  Lon- 
don.—J.H.D.,  33  Chelsham  Road,  S.W.4. 


WHAT  WAR  MEANS.— A  Series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on 
tliis  subject  will  be  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C.2.,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.,  on  Mondays,  November 
15  to  December  20  inclusive.  November  22  :  "What  War 
Cleans  in  Religion,"  by  Carl  Heath. 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  ORDER  OF  SERVICE,  Mortimer 
Hall,  93  Mortimer  Street,  W.  (near  Queen's  Hall).  A  course 
of  PUBLIC  LECTURES  on  "Universal  Brotherhood"  every 
Tuesday  at  8  p.m.  November  23  :  Speaker,  Major  H. 
BARNES.  M.P. ;  solo  pianist,  Isobel  Gray.    Admission  free. 


A  LECTURE  by 

BISHOP  GORE,  D.D., 

ON 

What  I  think  of  National  Guilds, 

AT  THE  SOUTH  PLACE  INSTITUTE, 
South  Place,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G., 
on  Wednesday,  November  24,  at  8  p.m. 


Tickets  2/-  and  1/-  at  door,  and  from  National 
Gnikls  League,  39  Cursitor  Street,  E.G. 


S.O.S. 

lu  accepting-  tlic  stall  at  the  Green,  White  and 
Gold  Fair  of  the  Women's  Freedom  League,  we 
confidently  rely  upon  our  friends  to 

STOCK   OUR  STALL. 

We  are,  therefore,  sending  out  tliis  very  urgent 
call.^ 

Will  every  Crusader  feel  a  personal  responsibility 
for  sending  at  least  one  gift — socks,  stockings, 
gloves,  or  any  useful  personal  or  household 
requisite. 

The  demand  for  home-made  cakes,  sweets,  jams, 
and  pickles  always  far  exceeds  the  sujjply.  New 
and  second-hand  books  are  also  asked  for. 

The  Fair  is  a  great  opportunity  for  getting  de- 
lightful and  unusual  Christmas  presents. 

A  GOOD  IDEA. 

Friends  unable  to  send  goods  have  sent  us  sums 
amounting  to  £1  towards  furnishing  tbe  stall. 

The  Sale  will  be  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  November  2Gtb  and  27th,  opening  each 
day  at  3  p..m. 

Please  send  all  non-perishable  goods  to  this  office 
NOW  and  up  to  November  22nd,  and- 
COME  AND  BUY. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Some  individual  or  individuals,  following  the 
example  of  our  Imperialists  and  Capitalists,  betook 
themselves,  on  Monday  morning  last,  to  breaking 
into  other  people's  property.  Unfortunately,  our 
Letter  Box  suffered.  We  are  still  in  ignorance  as 
to  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  we  have  thereby 
lost  or  what  priceless  manuscripts  will  now  fail  to 
reach  us  !  Will  correspondents  who  have  communi- 
cated with  us  but  receive  no  reply  please  take 
notice.  Also  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  the 
numbers  of  any  cheqties  or  postal  orders  sent. 


TWEEDS. — Any  length  cut.  Suitings,  Costumes,  Overcoatings, 
Ladies  Coats.  Patterns  sent  on  application. — R.  A.  Ander- 
son, 21  St.  Andrew  Street,  Galashiels. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


CRUSADER  STALL 

AT  THE 

Women's  Freedom  League 
Green,  White  &  Gold  Fair, 

Nov.  26  and  27. 


CAXTON  HALL, 

WESTMINSTER. 

Admission  (including  Tax):  Friday,  3  p.m.,  2/6; 
after  5  p.m.,  1/3  ;  All  Day  Saturday,  1/3. 

COME  &  BUY  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


How  Capitalism  Exploits  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

[The  writer  of  this  article  originally  went  to  Judia  as  a 
missionary.  His  experiences  there  taught  him  that  tlie  economic 
exploitation  and  the  political  subjicction  of  tlie  Indian  people  by 
the  British  Government  made  the  preaching  of  the  ( hristian 
message  by  Englishmen  hyp<:)critical,  unless  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  these  injustices.  Consequently,  Mr.  Andrews 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Indian  agitation,  and  has  visited 
South  Africa  and  the  Fiji  Islands  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  there. 
His  reports  upon  the  scandalous  conditions  under  which  they 
were  (employed  were  chiefly  rcsjxjnsible  for  obtaining  •ubstantia! 
improvemiehts.  Mr.  Andrews  has  now  re.signed  liis  position  on 
the  .staff  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  is  devoting  all 
his  time  to  championing  the  cause  of  the  Indian  workers.  ] 

I  wish  to  call  inimiediate  attention  to  the  peculiarly  mean  way 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  being  utilised  by  capitalist  poli- 
ticians in  order  to  buttress  up  an  e.xtvemely  profitable,  but 
degrading  system  for  supplying  cheap  Indian  labour  to  the 
Colonies^-th«  main  profits  from  which  swell  the  dividends  of  the 
British  shareholders  in  Sydney  and  London. 

The  Prince  has  called  at  two  Crown  Colonies  liitherto,  at  botli 
of  which  Indian  indentuied  labour  has,  in  the  past,  been  ex- 
ploited with  di.«astrou8  moral  r,esults  to  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  not  infrequently  with  fabulous  money  profits  to  the  sugar 
companies  concerned.  The  iniquitous  system  of  the  indentured 
"Coolie  traffic"  has  now  been  stopped,  but  immense  subsidised 
efforts  are  being  made  in  L(jndon  and  elsewhere  to  bring  about 
some  form  of  lenewal  of  Indian  labour  recruiting  for  thes<; 
Colonies.  No  stune  is  being  left  unturned;  and,  with  a  capitalist 
Govei'nment  strongly  entrenched  at  VVestminstier.  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  succeeding. 

ft  is  peculiarly  odious,  however,  to  find  the  Prince  of  Wales 
used  as  a  niouthpifece.  In  Fiji,  there  was  no  opportunity  allowed 
him  of  meeting  the  self-respecting  Indians  who  have  been  dis- 
gusted at  the  racial  treatment  meted  out  to  th,em,  making  them 
inferior  to  the  Fijians  and  Polynesians,  compelling  them  on  all 
occasions  for  months  together  to  go  about  the  streets  with  a 
ticket  of  leave.  The  prince  has  been  furnished  with  an  altogether 
one-sided  view  of  what  had  taken  place.  He  declared  (and  good 
care  was  taken  by  Renter  to  cable  his  words  immediately^  all 
over  tlie  world)  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  thei'e  was  no  racial 
question  involved  in  the  i'e'eent  Indian  disturbances.  A  glance  at 
the  Statute  Book  of  the  Fiji  Government  for  the  year  1920 
would  have  shown  him  what  a  monstrous  lie  was  being  put  into 
his  mouth. 

Furthermore,  we  have  just  had  a  second  cablegram  sent  all 
over  the  civilised  world  concerning  the  condition  of  Indian 
labourers  in  Trinidad.  Their  treatment  has  been  most  carefully 
and  impartially  examined  by  a  Commissioner  sent  from  Canada 
in  1916.  This  very  able  inquirer  bore  out  by  his  investigations 
most  of  what  I  had  already  discovered  ui  Fiji  concerning  the 
indenture  .system  there — though  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
tliat  the  evils  in  Trinidad  were  not  so  acute  as  those  in  Fiji. 
Yet  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  landing  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad., 
had  put  into  his  mouth  what  amounts  to  an  advertisement  for 
further  Indian  labour  recruiting. 

"The  Renown,"  we  read,  "anchored  in  the  roadstead  this 
morning  (September  17)  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  from  a  large  crowd  when  be  landed.  Reply 
ing  to  an  address  by  the  Governor  at  Parliament  House,  tlie 
Prince  i-eferred  to  tlie  fact  that  Trinidad  provided  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  progress  and  well-being  of  a  large  immigrant 
population  from  India,  which  he  hoped  to  visit  ere  long." 

There  is  not  a  word  here  condemning  the  iniquities  of  the 
iiidenture  system  under  which  this  large  immigrant  population 
came  out,  or  congratulating  the  Colony  on  getting  rid  of  it; 
there  is  no  word  about  the  wretched  conditions  under  which  tlie 
Indians  here  lived,  such  as  Mr.  Dobbs,  the  Commissioner  from 
Canada,  has  described  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  an  obvious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  whitewash  the  past  and  prepare  the  way  for 
fresh  injjnigrjition  of  Indian  Labour  in  the  future. 

The  Futility  of  Force. 

Writing  in  the  "Workers'  Dreadnought"  (Nov.  13,  1920)  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  T.  Sadler,  M.A.,  answers  the  question  "How  are 


we  to  secure  tlie  land  and  factories  foi'  popular  use  and  control 
e.xcept  by  force?"    He  says  : — 

I  reply,  by  a  series  of  spiritual,  non-violent  methods  : — 

(1)  Education.  Plan  the  New  Order  reasonably,  and  teach  it 
to  all.  The  New  Order  v.-ill  have  no  State,  which  is  based  on 
force,  but  be  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  of  free  groups  or 
guilds  of  work,  witli  pensions  for  all  Sit  an  etirly  date.  Each 
guild  will  manage  its  own  affairs  and  pensions.  Prices  will  bo 
controlled  by  representatives  of  the  public  (consumers)  and  the 
Guild,  in  each  case.  'I  ho  for-e  method  is  a  stupid  hurry-method. 
It  is  putting  the  roof  on  before  you  have  laid  the  foundations — 
to  be  "Irish."    In  other  words  it  "won't  work. 

(2)  The  General  Strike  :  not  a  local  or  sectional  strike,  or  one 
of  the  "Triple  AUianqe,"  but  one  of  all  v/ho  seek  a  just  and  jolly 
new  England,  Wale«,  Ireland,  Scotland — and  World  I  The  strike 
is  not  force.  It  is  a  I'efusal  to  work  for  wages  for  landlords  and 
lompanies.  There  are  here  66,000  Limited  Companies,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  .£3.210,000,000.  We  can't  buy  them  out.  We 
want  to  turn  each  into  a  grouji  of  workers,  and  co-ordinate  them 
into  guilds,  with  prices  fixed  from  time  to  time.  We  can  strike 
to  work  nr)  longer  for  freeholdei's  and  shareholders.  (I  say  this, 
though  it  liit«  myself.)  We  want  brotherly  groups,  not  compet- 
ing interests  of  idle  or  active  shareholders  and  workers.  We 
want  one  Commonwealth  Bank,  not  the  banks  now  living  by 
interest,  which  is  unearned. 

(3)  Pension  off  the  freeholders  and  shareholders.  Let  us  be 
harsh  to  no  one  :  but  not  tomiiensate  tiiem,  for  the  old  system  of 
l  ent  and  interest  and  profits,  though  not  all  evil,  was,  and  is  for 
the  most  part,  unjust  exploitation. 

Now,  you  say  the  rich  will  not  come  into  such  a  New  Order 
without  using  f{)i'ce.  Try  it  and  see  !  Seek  a  spiritual  revival  on 
these  lines.  Tlie  Russian  Revolution  of  IMarch,  1917,  was  not  by 
force.  The  s<jldiers  also  "struck  work."  They  refused  to  act  for 
Czarism  any  more.  But  when  Lenin  and  his  friends  seized  the 
Government  and  used  force  to  -seize  lands  and  bank  balances  and 
to  disarm  all  others,  endless  wars  arose,  and  the  Capitalist  States 
(jf  France  and  Britain  backed  up  the  local  capitalism  and  land- 
lordism in  Russia.  There  is  no  end  to  the  pagan  futile  force- 
method.  It  has  been  war  for  three  years — and  so  the  misery  (due 
to  the  great  war  and  blockade)  'could  not  there  be  repaired  in 
Russia. 

"White  Fox"  on  the  Trail  of  the  Militarist. 

In  the  November  number  of  "The  Trail"  "White  Fox"  writes 
with  regard  to  the  militarism  of  the  Scout  movement.  He  says  : — 
"No  man  can  serve  two  mastei-s.  .  ." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  you  cannot  work  towards  world  unity  and 
brotherhood  through,  and  by,  bloodshed. 

You  cannot  say  "We  work  for  the  brotherhood  of  man"  and 
witii  the  same  breath  "We  fight  for  our  Empire  above  all  else." 

To  do  so  must  either  show  a  dishonest  mental  outlook  or  an 
unbalanced  mentality.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You  can- 
not sit  on  the  fence.  Eithei.  Jesus  the  Carpenter  was  right  and 
you  follow  Him  towards  a  united  fellowship  of  the  world,  or  you 
must  woik  against  that  fellowship.  I  suggest  that  the  p<jlicy 
(or  want  of  policy)  in  the  directive  management  of  the  Scout 
movement  tries  to  stand  on  two  stcKils  :  one  labelled  "World 
Brotherhood,"  the  other  labelled  "Our  Empire  First!"  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  an  unstable  position. 

Wanted — A  Prophet! 

The  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  D.D.,  said  the  other  day  that  the 
calamity  of  the  Labour  and  industrial  movement  was  that  it  had 
no  great  religious  prophet.  We  only  reply  that  if  the  vacancy 
is  there  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Labour  movement.  Religious 
prophets  should  come  from  the  Church.  But  they  have  not  c«im& 
They  have  remained  aloof.  Compared  with  the  Founder  of  tfie" 
Faith  they  stand  in  a  bad  light.  What  does  the  Church  believe 
about  Capitalism?  WUl  any  responsible  ecclesiastic  declare  his 
belief  in  it  or  exi)lain  his  silence  on  it?  Will  any  Church  pro- 
fessor or  other  autliority  show  to  us  wherein  our  ideals  for  a  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  are  un-Christian  or  unmoral?  Will  no 
Church  look  on  the  "hai-assed  and  neglected"  poor  of  our  day 
and  lead  them  out  of  their  darkness  into  light? — "Forward" 
(Glasgow). 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


rHE  tlicalrical  display  of  precautiou  on  behalf 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Downing' 
Street  can  deceive  only  those  wlio  desire  to 
be  deceived.  The  erection  of  a  barricade,  suggest- 
ing the  advance  in  force  on  Downing  Street  of  a 
Sinn  Fein  contingent,  -would,  one  might  tliink, 
cover  tliose  responsible  with  ridicide.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  knows  his  public  and  is  well  aAvare 
of  its  fondness  for  gho.st  stories,  blood-curdling 
hints,  and  all  the  parapliernalia  of  the  terroi- 
monger.  That  Sinn  Fein  may  carry  on  in  this 
country  the  system  of  reprisals  which  it  has,  unhap- 
pily, adopted  in  Ireland  is  not  at  all  incredible,  but 
it  is  just  as  incredible  tliat  any  fiU(di  designs  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  measures  taken  by  our  melo- 
dramatic Government. 


FOR  every  leasou  we  deplore  the  shooting  of 
the  British  officers  whose  bodies  were  carried 
in  procession  a  few  days  ago  through  liOndon. 
Nothing  can  do  so  much  hami  to  the  cause  it  was 
meant  to  assist,  and  no  excuse  of  provocation  can 
cover  such  an  act.  But  there  is  something  par- 
ticularly repugnant  in  the  tendency  to  exploit  Death 
for  political  purposes.    The  procession  referred  to 


was  nothing  else  tlian  an  anti-Sinn  Fein  Demonstra- 
tion. All  the  eloquence  of  Marc  Anthony  declaring 
tliat  he  came  but  "to  bury  Csesar"  would  not  remove 
the  unpleasant  impression  that  the  funeral  in  ques- 
tion was  alJ  attempt  to  counteract  the  political 
iiiflueuce  of  the  procession  which  followed  Mac- 
Swiney's  bodj-. 

«         »  * 

AT  last  our  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  depression  that 
has  been  so  long  prophesied.  In  this  con- 
n(>r1ion  w'c  cannot  do  better  tlian  make  our  own 
certain  remarks  wliicli  appeared  in  last  vSunday's 
"Obsei"ver"  :  — 

"The  acute  depression  in  British  industry  has 
begun  to  force  itself  upon  the  most  casual  eye. 
Those  who  are  nearest  to  'the  pidse  of  the 
machine'  appear  to  be  the  most  deeply  concerned 
as  to  the  range  and  duration  of  the  crisis.  The 
most  optimistic  authorities  do  not  conceal  from 
themselves  that  there  is  a  bad  time  coming.  The 
kind  of  trouble  once  expected  as  the  first  fruits 
of  a  European  war  has  still  to  be  reaped  as  its 
aftermath — with  such  mitigation  only  as  genuine 
wisdom  can  contrive.  We  have  watched  in  the 
affairs  of  others  the  destruction  of  corporate 
wealth  working  itself  out  in  the  prostration  of 
coiporate  life.  Any  who  thought  we  lay  beyond 
the  orbit  of  that  danger  have  gTossly  deceived 
themselves.  Even  if  we  could  miraculously  spare 
tiie  tiiousands  of  millions  of  our  own  war  expendi- 
ture, we  should  still  have  to  share  the  strain  of 
our  neighbours'  impoverishment.  There  is  no 
cordon  sanitaire  agaiiist  economic  debility.  How- 
ever obstinately  the  nations  remain  disparate  in 
will,  they  cannot  escape  the  physical  reality  of 
interdependence.  Their  jealous  souls  are  housed 
in  a  common  body.  The  low  natality  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  is  I'egistering  itself  in  every  depart- 
ment of  British  business,  and  the  outlook  now 
confronting  us  ought  to  purge  ever}'  political 
mind  of  pettiness  and  prepossessioui" 

We  endorse  Mr.  Garvin's  belated  wisdom,  but  we 
liave  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  though  he  may  use 
llie  same  terms  as  ourselves,  we  might  not  unfairlj'' 
address  him  in  the  words  of  a  certain  comie  song — 
"I  don't  mean  what  you  mean." 
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Possizssions 


It  seems  taken 
for  granted  by  a 
certain  school  of 
thinkers  that  the 
possessive  instinct 
is  to  be  condemiied 
without  any  re- 
commendation to 
mercy.  liertrand 
lUissell's  "Social 
Jieeonstruction"  is  based  on  this  assumi)tioi),  and 
the  same  idea  inspired  the  title  of  Mr.  Tawney's 
recently  published  book,  "Our  Acquisitive  Society." 

Such  wholesale  condemnation  is  surely  too  hasty. 
A  motive  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  huunin 
nature  as  does  the  desire  to  acquire  possessions, 
must  mean  something  more  than  mere  vulgai'  greed. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  sanity  of  Jesus  that  His 
treatment  of  this  subject  is  positive  and  constructive. 
He  pronounces  no  unconditional  condemnation  of 
the  possessive  insti)ict,  but  endeavours  to  (Urect  it 
to  more  fruitful  channels.  "Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  Heaven,"  He  says.  And  His  question 
to  the  profiteers  shows  that  He  realised  that,  though 
their  passion  was  a  warped  one,  it  w^as  not  altogether 
bad.  Addressing  them  in  the  terms  of  their  own 
commercialism  He  asks  :  "What  does  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world?" 

It  is  not  the  possessive  instinct  .that  is  wrong  l)ut 
our  conception  of  what  constitutes  possession.  Our 
idea  of  wealth  is  too  legal  and  not  sufficiently  per- 
sonal. Our  property  should  be  an  extension  of  our 
bodies.  I  want  my  house,  my  tools,  my  land  to  be 
related  to  my  inner  self  as  my  limbs  are.  To  be 
really  mine  they  must  have  grown  into  me  and  I 
into  them.  In  such  manner  also  would  I  own  my 
friends.  They  should  form  my  larger  self — the  in- 
alienable extension  of  my  own  personality. 

One  of  the  real  values  of  the  property  instinct  is 
its  demand  for  permanence  of  possession.  Only 
that  belongs  to  me  which  is  a  part  of  me  and  there- 
fore mine  for  ever  or  until  I  voluntarily  relinquish 
possession.  And  that  is  a  demand  we  should  all 
have  the  faith  and  courage  to  make  regarding  the 
whole  Universe.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sight 
of  a  sunset  fading  in  the  "West  could  cause  me  acute 
suffering.  The  thought  of  such  beauty  being 
doomed  to  pass  for  ever  from  my  sight  could 
scarcely  be  borne.  I  want  the  courage  to  refuse  to 
say  goodbye  to  any  gleam  of  beauty  or  love  that 
I  meet  with.  It  is — it  I  did  but  fealis'e  it — eternally 
mine,  and  neither  life  nor  death  can  separate  me 
from  it.  I  cannot  rest  in  any  other  faith.  In  the 
final  ingathering  of  the  glory  of  life  I  believe  I 
shall  miss  the  least  of  the  stars  that  have  shone  upon 
my  path  and  be  restless  until  it  is  restored  to  me. 
Property  to-day  is  all  too  casual,  temporai-y  and  ex- 
ternal. Its  insecurity  causes  us  to  seize  it  with 
feverish  haste  and  hug  it  with  a  feverish  passion. 
Because  we  Have  no  faith  tliat  what  is  given  us  is 
given  for  ever,  we  rush  to  absorb  all  its  value  in  tlie 


immediate  present,  like  a  dog  gulping  a  meal  lest, 
another  dog  should  steal  it.  This  unbelief  in  the 
security  of  our  possessions  is  the  cause  of  our  greed 
and  lust. 

Only  with  possession  in  the  deepest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word  comes  a  due  sense  of  resiwnsibility. 
IJecause  we  own  property  in  a  merely  legal  and 
tempoiary  form  we  play  with  it,  recklessly  squan- 
dering the  wealth  of  forests  and  mines,  regardless  of 
any  object  other  than  our  own  immediate  pro- 
fit. It  is  not  property  but  the  absence  of  property 
that  is  the  matter  Avith  the  mass  of  men.  I  want 
every  man  to  feel  that  the  mountains  and  the  seas, 
the  wealth  of  the  mines  and  the  golden  gloiy  of  the 
corn  fields  are  a  part  of  himself.  I  want  every  chihl 
to  feel  that  the  fields  in  whi(di  he  plays  belong  to 
him  and  are  a  permanent  part  of  his  life  and  of  him- 
self. 

Communism  is  not  the  destruction  of  jjroperty  it 
is  the  realisation  of  what  property  means.  It  will 
give  us,  I  am  convinced,  a  new  relationship  to  the 
wobJkI  in  which  we  lire  and  to  the  wealth  created  l)y 
our  fellows  for  our  use  and  enjoyment.  The  .sense  of 
personal  identification  which  the  inhabitant  of  a 
cathedral  city  has  with  the  building  that  glorifies 
his  city  is  much  nearer  the  real  spirit  of  possession 
tlian  anything  experienced  by  the  capitalist  in  re- 
gard to  the  jerry-built  villas  which  he  buys  and  sells 
— at  a  profit. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  sense  of  pro- 
pertj^  will  be  deepened  and  enriched  beyond  present 
imagining,  when  we  shall  know  that  the  very  stars 
are  ours,  and  when  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Earth  shall  be  our  possession.  In  that  day  Com-| 
munism  will  extend  its  sphere  to  the  very  throne  o:^^ 
God  and  a  united  Humanity  shall  cry — "OuR 
Father!" 

THE  TEAMP, 


FELLOWSHIP  OF   RECONCILIATION  (London  tTnlOn). 

:\LRS.  8HEEHY  SKEFFINGTON  will  open  her  eeiies  ot 
nieetintis  this  evening  (Friday),  when  she  speaks  at  the  Frieiida' 
^Meeting  House,  Hampstsad,  at  8  p.m.  Other  London  publi<| 
meetings  are  : — 

.Sunday,  Dec.  5,  at  3.30  :  Southgate  Rd.,  The  Brotherhoi 
Church;  at  8  :  Lieytonstone,  Burghley  Hall,  High  Roa 

Monday,  Dec.  6,  at  6.15  :  The  ^linerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holbomj 
at  8  p.m.  :   Walthanistow,  Tiuro   Road   Free  Christi 
Churcli  (with  Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen). 

Wednesdav,  Dec.  8,  at  7.45  :  The  LARGE  MEMORIAL  HAL] 
MISS  MARGARET  BONDFIELD,  ITie  REV.  STANLE 
B.  JAMES  and  F.  W.  PETHICK  LAWRENCE  all 
speak. 

Thursdav,  Dec.      at  8  p.m.  :  Bermondaev,  The  Town  Hall  (will 
Dr.  Salter). 

Friday,  Dec.  10,  at  8  p.m.  :  Tottenham,  The  Friends'  Meetini 
Hou.se. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12,  at  3  p.m.  :  Camberwell.  The  Baths;  at  8  p.m. 
Bow,  Kingsley  Hall  (with  .AFuriel  L«ster). 
BILL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  CLERICAL  WORK.  In  viei 
of  these  meetings  and  of  the  work  of  tlie  Children's  Hospitalit 
Committee  we  are  in  very  urgent  need  of  help  at  the  officO 
Workers  are  especially  asked  to  come  on  Friday  evenings  aft« 
5  p.m.  and  oji  Saturday  mornings. 

R00:MS  TO  LET.  We  have  to  add  to  our  list  of  rooms  fc 
which  F.O.R.  members  and  friends  would  be  welcome 
tenants  two  very  nicely  furnished  rooms  in  West  Hampstead  3 
17s.  6d.  per  week. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,.  W.C.I 
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Two  Internationals. 

By  W.  J  .  CHAM13EIILA1N. 


During  the  i)ast  few  days  we  liave  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watcli  aud  compare  the  proceedijigis  of  two 
important  international  conferejices — the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
L'nions.  1  had  almost  written  the  "so-called 
League  of  Nations,"  but  I  was  prevented  from  so  do- 
iug-  by  the  reflection  that  in  fairness  to  both  bodies 
I  should  also  have  had  to  write  "so-called"'  before 
the  International  Trade  Union  Congress.  For  in 
both  cases  there  were  vacant  chairs  around  the  con- 
ference table,  and  in  both  cases  those  vacant  places 
represented  a  considerable  portion  of  the  so-called 
"civilised"  world.  (There  the  adjective  is  quite 
justified). 

I  had  intended  devoting  equal  space  to  each  of 
these  bodies  in  separate  reviews  of  their  Avork,  but 
somehow  the  two  seem  so  very  much  akin  in  many- 
respects  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  separate  them.  Of 
course,  this  will  shock  some  of  my  good  Labour 
readers,  but  I  ask  them  to  bear  with  me  to  the  end 
while  I  endeavour  to  show  that  both  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  and  the  International  Tiade 
L'nion  Congress  contain  within  them  evil  influences 
which  prevent  them  from  canying  out  their  declared 
intentions.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
foiined  in  order  to  "make  war  impossible" 
in  the  future.  The  International  Trade 
Union  movement  has  frequently  declared  itself  out 
for  the  same  purpose :  at  t^ie  Ijondon  conference  last 
week  the  representatives  of  over  millions  of 

Trade  Unionists  in  seventeen  countrieis  pledged 
themselves  against  war.  But  when  the  real  testing 
time  comes  both  bodies  fail  to  act  on  their  declared 
principles.  Why? 

In  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  members  of 
the  Labour  movement,  I  find  it  impossible  to  muster 
up  the  smallest  grain  of  faitli  in  the  League  of 
Nations  as  at  present  constituted.  (Jn  the  contrary, 
I  l)elieve  its  existence  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  to  world  peace.  It  has  deliberately  thrown 
•over  every  one  of  tlie  principles  which  rallied  people 
of  good  will  to  its  banner  at  its  inception ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  published  accounts  of  its  pro- 
ceedings without  a  feeling  of  despair  for  a  world 
governed  by  the  spirit  disitlayed  by  the  members  of 
the  League,  liut  is  the  International  Labour  move- 
ment altogether  free  from  this  or  a  very  similar 
spirit  ?  • 

Tlie  League  of  Nations  will  not  admit  llussia  or 
•Germany  to  membership.    The  reasons  are  clear  in 
the  case  of  both  countries :  in  the  one  it  is  fear  of 
•this  awful  doctrine  of  Communism  and  its  conse- 
.quence  to  the  capitalist  system,  in  the  other  it  is  the 
"I  bitterness  of  racial  animosity.    Ifussia  aud  America 
were  not  represented   at  the   Trade  Union  Inter- 
national,  and  for  exactly  opposite  reasons  :  lUissia 
would  not  send  delegates  because  tlie  Congress  was 
too  "reactionary";  America  refused   to  be  repre- 
sented because  the  Congress  was  too  "revolution- 


aiy"  !  Is  tlicre  any  fundamental  diilercncc  between 
the  spirit  animating  the  League  of  Nations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Russian  and  American  Tiade 
I'nionists  on  the  other?  I  think  not.  1  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  l)ig  difterence  be- 
tween the  outlook  of  tiie  two  l)0(li('s,  but  if  I  am 
frank  with  myself  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
jealousy,  and  bitterness  and  fear  among  the 
workers  of  the  world  are  infinitely"  more  harmful 
than  the  same  evils  among  the  elderly  jingoes  and 
reactionaries  of  the  world.  After  all,  "ye  are  many, 
they  are  few." 

Some  excellent  speeches  were  made  and  drastic 
resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Trade  Union  Inter- 
national. M.  Jouhaux,  in  his  fine  speech  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates,  isaid  their  first  desire  was  to  "re- 
establish the  idea  of  international  fraternity  and 
solidarity,  among  the  workers,"  and  that  nothing- 
short  of  this,  together  with  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  would  save 
the  world.  These  sentiments  were  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  passed,  and  a  strong  anti-war  resolution 
was  also  passed  unanimously.  But  is  the  Trade 
Union  International  at  present  a  more  effective  in- 
strument than  the  League  of  Nations  for  securing 
the  peace  of  the  world?  It  is  begging  the  question 
to  reply  that  it  would  be  if  it  were  rightly  used,  for 
the  same  reply  fits  the  case  of  the  Ijcague  of  Nations. 
My  own  A-iew  is  that  the  ansAver  is  in  the  ne^g'ative. 

I  should  like  to  persuade  myself  that  the  fine 
speeches  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  Trade  Union 
Inteinational  reflected  the  vicAvs  of  the  24,G18,UUU 
Trade  Unionists  whose  organisations  were  repre- 
sented, but  truth  compels  one  to  admit  that  they  did 
not.  True,  they  represented  a  large  and  cA-er-groAv- 
ing  volume  of  opinion  in  the  Trade  Union  movement 
in  every  country,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
educational  work  to  be  done  among  Trade  Unionists 
before  we  can  truly  say  that  they  are  fully  alive  to 
all  that  is  implied  in  isucli  terms  as  "international 
fraternity  and  solidarity."  For  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion Ave  need  only  point  to  the  existence  of  OA'er  six 
million  Trade  Unionists  in  our  OAvn  coiintry.  Six 
million  people  in  Great  Britain  Avitli  a  firm  grip  on 
the  full  significance  of  "international  fraternity  and 
solidarity,"  demanding  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  and  pledged 
against  war  I 

() !  that  it  were  true  !  There  Avould  he  no  need  for 
the  "Crusader" — and  I  would  remove  myself  and  my 
A-ery  much  better  half  and  the  laddie  and  my  books 
to  some  quiet  spot  Avhere  "politics"  Avere  barred  and 
one  could  earn  one's  bread  and  cheese  by  sawing 
wood,  and  spend  one's  spare  time  searching  for  the 
eggs  laid  by  The  Tramp's  speckled  heii  ! 

But  the  grim  fact  we  have  to  face  is  that  there 
Avas  nev'er  more  urgent  need  for  the  message  of  the 
"Crusader"  to  be  carried  to  the  workers  of  the  world 
than  there  is  to-day. 
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Editorial  Commvnitatiom 

To  the  Editor, 
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London,  E.C.4. 
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At  the  wvy  time  w  hen  wo  are  feeling  acutely  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  our  existence  the  call  to 
larger  work  becomes  chnnorous.  We  refer  to  tlie 
work  which  is  being  done  in  different  ])arts  of  the 
country  ])y  our  speakers.  Tlie  accounts  which  they 
bring  ])ack  indicate  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  ' 
thouglit  and  feeling  in  Churches,  Socialist  and 
Labour  bodies,  Adult  Schools,  and  other  quarters, 
M-hicli  only  needs  leadership  to  become  an  effective 
force.  There  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity  of 
creating  a  strong,  deep  movement  centring  around 
Jesus  Christ  and  ai)plying  Jlis  mind  to  the  whole 
world  situation.  We  want  to  be  able  to  go  out 
North,  Soutli,  East,  and  West  kindling  the  flame 
of  a  holy  enthusiasm,  interpenetrating  existing 
bodies  and.  through  the  "Crusader,"  federating 
these  scattered  forces.  It  is  always  easier  for  those 
engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  to  realise  its  import- 
ance than  it  is  for  tliem  to  bring  it  before  the 
imagination  of  others.    We  can  only  saj'  that — 

We  know  this  Avork  is  waiting  to  be  done. 

We  believe  we  have  been  called  to  do  it. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  other  group  whose  i)ro- 
viuce  we  should  be  invading  or  who  would  assume 
responsibility  for  it  if  we  should  fail. 

We  only  need  the  means  to  augment  our  forces 
and  increase  our  activities. 

"CRUSADER"  STALL. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  friends  who  so  generously 
helped  us  with  goods  and  donations  to  furnish  our 
Stall  at  the  Women's  Freedom  League  Fair.  It 
was  a  monument  of  })ersonal  effoi"t  and  self-sacrifice. 

After  all  expenses  are  paid  we  have  £22  15s.  Od. 
to  add  to  our  funds,  and  possibly  a  few  pounds  more 
from  sales  to  country  members. 

The  Balance  vSheet  is  as  follows:  — 

£   s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

Donations  ...  3  5  0  Expenses  ...  2  5  0 
Takings  at 

Sale       ...  21  16  0^ 


Total    £25  *  0    OJ  Total  £2 

To  "Crusader"  Fund,  £22  15s.  O^d. 


0 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  one  of  our  subscribers. 
Miss  Cope,  for  a  beautiful  oil  painting  in  colour  of 
our  frontisi)iece  illustration.  The  banner,  himg 
above  our  stall,  was  most  effective  and  .very  much 
admired.    It  is  indeed  a  work  of  art,  and  love. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce.„that  among 
other  writers,  Mr.  .lenmie  K.  Jerome  has  promised 
an  article  for  our  Christmas  Number,  which  will  be 
l)ublislied  December  17th.  We  want  to  achieve 
j'ecord  sales  with  this  issue,  and  trust  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
orders  for  this  week. 


FEED  THE  MACHINES 

THE  TWO-SHIFT  SYSTEM. 

The  cry,  "Feed  the  Guns,"  has  given  place  now 
to  the  demand,  "Feed  the  Machines."  These 
money-making  monsters  must  be  kept  going  at  all 
times,  regardless  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
unfortunate  human  tools  who  feed  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  clause  permitting  tlie 
emi)loyment  of  women  and  young  persons  on  the 
two-shift  system  was  deleted  from  the  Washington 
Conventioii  Bill  by  a  large  majority,  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  which  is  considering  the  question 
is  doing  its  best  to  make  the  clause  operative. 

This  will  mean  that  women  and  young  girls  of 
16  years  of  age  work  in  two  shifts,  0  a.m.  to  2  i).m. 
and  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Tlie  overhead  expenses  of 
the  employers  will  be  considerably  rediiced  and  their 
l)rofits  considerably  increased.  But  these  patn(Jts 
who  are  crying.  "Produce,  Produce,"  will  pocket 
})i()fits  undeterred,  and  many  of  their  victims  will 
be  forced  to  forego  dreams  and  aspii'ations. 

How  can  tired  little  wage  slaves  who  finish  work 
at  10  p.m.  every  alternate  Aveek  take  advantage  of 
any  scdiool  under  the  Education  Act? 

And.  after  waking  at  i  a.m.  and  working  from 
()  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  what  energy  will  they  have  for 
any  fonn  of  self-development? 

At  a  conference  on  this  subject  last  week  Di'. 
Marion  Phillips  stated  a  strong  case  against  the 
two-shift  system,  viz.  :  The  impossibility  of  get- 
ting regular  nieals  and  the  resulting  ill-health. 
The  disadvantage  of  working  many  hours  in  arti- 
ficial light.  The  impossibility  o(f  thorough 
ventilation  and  cleansing  when  workshops  and 
factories  are  continuously  occupied. 

The  additional  burden  for  the  mother  at  home  who 
has  to  prepare  meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
general  unsettlemeut  and  impossibilitv  of  anv  social 
life. 

So  far  as  the  seasonal  trades  are  concerned,  Dr. 
Marion  Phillips  stated  that  the  tendency  would  be 
to  take  advantage  of  the  double  shift  and  compress 
work  into  a  short  period.  Double  the  number  of- 
people  would  be  drawn  into  the  trade  for  a  brief 
season,  and  would  then  be  thrown  out  of  work  for 
a  longer  period. 

Unless  pressure  is  bi'ouglit  to  bear  from  all 
quarters  the  i)owers  that  be  Avill  have  peraiis-sion  to 
experiment  for  five  years.  After  that  time  it  will 
not  easily  be  broken  down.  To  the  passing  of  many 
resolutions  there  seems  no  end,  but  if  all  Crusaders 
M  ould  move  a  resolution  of  protest  in  their  respec- 
tive societies  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Home  Office 
and  to  the  Member  for  their  (>onstituency,  the  cumu- 
lative effect  added  to  other  efforts  would  probably 
tell. 

It  is  up  to  Crusaders  to  make  an  effort  to  protect 
the  thousands  of  girls  and  women,  who  will  other- 
wise be  relentlessly  caught  in  the  grip  of  money- 
making  monsters  whose  creed  is  "Feed  my 
Machines." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Tliere  is  an  amusing  and  welcome  little  article  in 
the  "Challeug-e,"  asking  why  Bibles  nre  always 
bound  in  black.  Yes,  why?  Go  into  a  shop  where 
religious  books  are  sold,  ask  to  .see  a  Bible,  and  yo\i 
will  be  conducted  in  a  sort  of  ''felt-slippered" 
manner  to  a  cupboard  with  glass  doors.  In  awful 
silence  the  doors  are  opened  and  you  are  introduced 
to  a  pile  of  Bibles  of  various  sizes,  each  garbed  as 
for  funerai  rites.  The  shopman  may  smile 
pleasantly  when  he  is  selling  you  some  other  book, 
but  never  when  he  holds  a  Bible  in  his  hand — a 
glance  at  the  cover  forbids  all  smiling.  And  he 
tells  you  the  price  as  though  he  were  speaking  to 
you  at  the  grave-side.  Really  it  is  all  very  funny. 
You  look  round  the  shop  and  notice  the  attractive 
covers  of  the  other  books  displaved  for  sale,  and 
you  are  inclined  to  say  with  this  writer  in  the 
"Challenge,"  "Why,  oh  !  why,  is  the  Book  of  books 
condemned  to  the  eternal  captivity  of  mourning?" 

"Go  back  to  the  old,  old  days,"  says  he.  "Watch 
ihe  monks  spending  hours  and  hours  of  patient  toil 
in  illuminating  and  lettering  their  Bibles  and 
Missals  in  scarlet,  and  blue  and  gold,  on  pages  of 
vellum.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  tliem,  and  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  gloom  is  not  good- 
ness, and  solemnity  is  not  seriousness."  We  com- 
mend these  thoughts  to  that  excellent  institution, 
;l'.e  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv. 


The  "Church  Times"  has  distinguished  itself 
again  and  again  lately  by  openly  condemning  the 
reprisals  which  our  pagan  rulers  permit  in  Ireland. 
But  its  protests  have  drawn  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  editor  the  usual  laiighable  shower  of  angry  mud 
from  the  heavenly  places  where  dwell  those  blinded 
beings,  the  super-patriots,  who  firmly  believe  they 
defend  their  country  when  they  attack  those  who 
woiild  make  her  better.  The  Rev.  Arthur  M. 
BoUand  writes  from  the  Rectory,  Hinderwell.  And 
this  is  what  he  says  about  the  veiy  Christian  letter 
signed  by  the  seventeen  Bishops,  the  letter  I  quoted 
last  week  :  "Anything  more  absurd  and  mischievous 
than  this  pronouncement  of  the  seventeen  bishops 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Seventeen  egregious 
old  men  sitting  in  a  circle  with  folded  hands  and 
'■ves  raised  to  heaven  and  gently  murmuring  such 
ituous  flapdoodle  as  'Let  there  be  a  tiiice  on  both 
Sides.'  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  find 
it  impossible  to  find  words  to  express  our  burning 
contempt  for  that  cold,  clammy,  jelly-bag  senti- 
mentality that  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  criminals, 
and  particularly  so  if  they  happen  to  be  anti- 
British  .  .  .  Your  attitude  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  distinctly  seditious  .  .  .  But 
have  a  care,  England  is  patient,  very  patient,  but 
there  is  a  limit,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  when 
stem,  tight-lijjped  Englishmen  pour  over  into  Ire- 
land to  punish  the  cold-blooded  cowardly  assassins 
it  will  be  to  execiite  justice  on  the  baser  criminals 
of  whom  these  are  but  tools."      As  far  as  I  can 


gather  liis  meaning  from  what  he  says,  the  good 
rector  of  Hinderwell  refers  to  certain  unnamed 
persons  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "baser  (>riminals."  The  rector  is  evidently  a 
keen  Protestant  as  well  as  a  keen  j^atriot.  He  winds 
up  with  a  perfect  stinger:  "This  letter  is  intended 
for  your  readers,  but  I  rather  gather  it  is  not  your 
custom  to  publish  letters  you  disagree  with."  How- 
ever, the  editor,  seeing  that  he  could  not  have 
written  anything  himself  so  damaging  to  the  cause 
of  his  opponents,  has  printed  the  letter. 


Once  more  I  must  speak  of  the  weekly  article  of 
the  Former  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  "Christian 
World."  Can  nothing  persuade  this  writer  to 
moderate  his  attitude  towards  our  late  enemies? 
No  one  -else  continues  to  write  calling  upon  the 
Germans  to  confess  as  their  own  crime  what  was 
the  crime  of  us  all,  for  everybody  now  knows  and 
acknowledges  that  Allied  diplomacy  as  well  as 
German  diplomacy  had  a  very  real  part  in  bringing 
tibout  the  war.  Why,  then,  continue  for  ever  and 
a  day  the  absurd  demand  that  Germany  must  show 
signs  of  repentance  before  we  can  forgive  her,  or 
speak  in  a  friendly  way  to  her  people?  The  thing 
is  too  utterly  ridiculous  to  be  kept  up.  Siegmund 
Schultze,  a  pacifist  in  Germany,  has  been  writing  to 
say  just  this,  and  he  carries  the  argument  forward 
by  adding:  "To  have  brought  about  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  is  no  less  guilty  an  action  than  to  have 
caused  the  war."  Surely  we  all  recognise  the 
justice  of  such  a  remark,  for  it  states  only  the 
terrible  truth  of  the  case.  All  decent  men  who 
know  anything  about  the  Treaty  of  Peace  are 
asliamed  of  it.  But  the  writer  in  the  paper  I  have 
before  me,  having  cjuoted  at  length  Siegmund 
Schultze 's  argument,  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
in  words  which  seem  to  me  to  bury  alive  every 
generous  impulse.  This  is  his  concluding  para- 
graph :  "To  hold  up  so  sorry  an  example  of  German 
obscurantism  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  especially  when 
some  of  our  most  vahied  leaders  and  best  men  are 
seeking  reconciliation,  looking  for  foundations  upon 
which  to  rebuild  the  old  feelings  of  friendliness. 
Our  aim  is  to  warn  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  time  has  come  at  last  for  extending 
ihe  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  people  who,  on  the  show- 
ing of  one  of  their  leaders,  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  accept  it."  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  I 
know  that  many  people  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  months  hoping  against  hope  that  this  kind  of 
thing  woiild  cease  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  our 
influential  contemporary,  the  "Christian  World." 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  humiliates  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
when  a  writer  in  a  widely  circulated  religious 
journal  persists  for  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  warning  his  readers  against  entering  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  with  whom  his 
counti"v  has  heen  at  war. 
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A  Crusader  Looks  at  the  World. 

I.— MANCHESTER. 


To  arrive  in  Mancliester  on  a  fogg'y  Sunday  after- 
noon, wiien  all  its  citizens  are  emerging  from  fire- 
side armcluiiis  and  post-prandial  sleep  to  a  wise 
interest  in  tiie  tea-kettle,  and  to  find  oneself  outside 
these  intiiuaeies  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  hotel,  is  an 
experience  caUulated  to  test  the  optimism  of  the 
cheei'fullest.  A  first  impression!  The  dark, 
heavy  hiiihlings,  deserted  streets,  cold  blanket  of 
fog.  One  began  lo  understand  why  the  Manchester 
scliool  of  dramatists  liad  given  their  dismal  studies 
of  sordid  lives;  one  noted  it  mentally  as  one  of  the 
l)lac,es  from  whicli  no  good  thing  could  come.  The 
hotel  herded  inii)ressions  into  the  background  ;  its 
comfort,  was  emphasised  by  the  feeling  of  the  dark- 
ness ancl  discomfort  outside;  it  had  the  concentrated 
security  of  a  watchfire  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle. 
Light  and  heat,  food  and  hot  baths,  spacious  rooms 
and  the  comfortable  trai)pings  of  civilisation;  the 
.senses  Mere  lulled  and  the  darkness  forgotten. 

It  was  morning  before  the  city  asserted  itself 
again.  From  the  window  its  roof's  loomed  or  were 
lost  in  that  eternal  fog;  one  tower  stood  up  between 
us  and  the  angry,  red  eye  of  the  sun ;  then  every- 
thing was  obliterated  again.  A  telephone  offered 
the  happiest  means  of  commrtni cation  with  that 
oxitside  world,  and  one  crouched  back  in  the  com- 
fort. The  newspapers  were  a  part  of  that  outer 
region  of  -niiseiy.  1  found  that  my  fellow-guests 
turned  from  tliem  to  the  illustrated  weeklies  which 
reflected  life  at  ten  thousand  per  annum  incomes. 
"The  Midland"  was  constructed  to  keep  out  the 
cold. 

Out  in  the  streets  again  one  thought  of  finding 
the  "siglits,"  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  there  is  something  incredibly  difficult 
in  getting  around  a  strange  town  when  it  is  wrapped 
in  fog.  If  ibis  be  true  of  most  places  it  is  doubly 
true  of  Manchester,  where  the  great  blocks  of  com- 
mercial buildings  looked  imposingly  like  civic 
architectuie.  Tl)e  search  for  some  expression  of  tlie 
communal  life  of  this  city  became  phantasmagoric. 
The  piled  Scotch-gothic  buildings  lured  one  down 
street  after  street,  only  to  discover  that  their  rather, 
meaningless  little  towers  and  turrets  covered  yet 
another  suite  of  offices,  a  bank,  an  insurance  block. 

Respite  :  The  Art  Gallery  boasted,  not  un- 
deservedly, an  exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  and 
through  its  portals  one  again  forgot  the  hustling, 
harassed  people,  and  the  dark  streets.  Art  shares 
Arnold's  dictum  of  being  a  criticism  of  life.  Here 
from  the  Avails  cried  out  Maresco  Pearce's  studies 
of  streets — the  streets  we  know  in  liondon — gi'own 
suddenly  gay  Avith  colour  and  moAung  kaleidoscopic 
crowds;  two  or  three  canvases  of  Walter  Bayes 
gave  his  peculiarly  personal  vision  and  rhythmic 
understanding  to  scenes  and  figures ;  a  Jagger  por- 
trait tlirew  out  a  vivid  personality ;  and  chief  of  all 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  Russian  Ballet  was  echoed 
in  tlie  vibrant  colour  of  Laura  Knight's  works. 
"Echoed"  is  not  the  right  term,  for  a  Avork  of  art 
has  qualities  which  intensify  and  clarify  the  thing 
which  inspires  it,  and  Laura  Knight  has  added  to 
the  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  ."not  a 
fourth  note  but  a  star."     Here  is  all  the  joy  of 


dance,  colour,  movement,  miisic,  interpreted  in 
paint  through  the  medium  of  the  artist's  vision  :  a 
terrible  criticism  of  that  dead  life  outside  and  a  hint 
of  the  right  direction  for  personality.  One  under- 
stood what  Bertrand  Russell  meant  in  his  essay,  "A 
Free  Man's  Worship,"  when  he  stated  that  in  the 
realm  of  the  mind  the  artist  could  work  untram- 
melled by  the  materialism  which  at  every  other 
turn  hems  in  the  human  spirit.  It  is  in  a  woxk  of 
ait  that  the  most  intense  expression  of  individuality 
and  the  most  intense  communisni  can  meet.  "I 
shall  die  unless  I  do  find  some  mate  to  whisper  to" 
is  the  urge  Avhich  causes  the  artists  to  re-express 
the  beauty  or  emotion  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
his  or  her  own  soul.  So  with  these  brilliant  and 
beautiful  re-interpretations  of  one  art  in  the  terms 
of  another,  Laura  Knight  speaks  to  Manchester  of 
the  essential  things  left  unrecorded  in  the  ledgers. 

One  felt  sad  tliat  these  pictures  will  probably  drift 
into  the  private  collections  of  connoisseurs.  All 
great  and  good  art  should  belong  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  a  short-circuiting  of  the  aesthetic  joy  that  the 
appeal  should  be  limited  to  those  who  can  pay. 

Out  in  the  streets  again,  the  people  to  whom 
Laura  Knight's  vision  was  an  unheeded  necessity 
seemed  doubly  drab  after  that  peep  into  the  high 
1)1  aces  of  art.  The  public  monuments,  the  street 
statues,  were  so  awful  as  to  have  aroused  the  in- 
dignity even  of  tlie  town's  own  newspapers,  for  a 
correspondence  was  raging  concerning  their  vile- 
ness.  ToM-ard  afternoon  I  escaped  to  the  station 
and  settled  into  the  luxury  of  the  home-going  train. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of  our 
civilisation  :  through  its  business  houses  vast  sums 
are  handled,  enormous  distribution  of  the  things  of 
our  modern  needs  take  place.  I  had  not  really 
penetrated  its  depths;  indeed,  my  flying  visit  had 
l)een  confined  to  the  few  "best"  streets.  But  the 
picture  left  on  my  mind  of  this  hub  of  commercial 
England  gave  a  complete  microcosm  of  the  life  of 
the  country.  The  standard  of  values  which  permits 
us  to  accept  as  possible  so  hideous  a  phenomenon, 
the  lack  of  vision  M  hich  makes  ugliness  so  endur- 
able, the  ignorance  of  life  which  turns  the  whole  of 
our  civilisations  into  soot-grimed  commercial  blocks,- 
these  things  are  ultimately  unendurable. 

Manchester  showed  me  two  ways  out.  One  way, 
the  selfish  luxury  of  tlie  hotel,  with  its  comforts  for 
the  few,  its  diverting  of  so  much  of  luimau  energy 
and  civilised  acquisitiveness  to  satisfying  the  per- 
sonal wants  of  the  fortunate.  The  other  was  the 
artist's  way  of  beauty — the  personal  consecration  of 
time  and  talent  to  a  vision,  and  its  expression  in 
terms  which  will  bring  it  to  one's  fellows.  Either 
process,  or  both,  may  be  subconscious;  but  they  are, 
none  the  less  vitally  different.  Material  self- 
security,  or  a  belief  in  and  consecration  to  some 
compelling  vision  of  truth  or  beauty  gleaming  high 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  commonplace,  these  are  the 
lines  of  choice.  Ruskin  would  have  called  them 
the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  Perhaps  the 
way  of  Manchester  and  the  way  of  beauty  would  be 
svnouymous. 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  o!  Dependence. 

VIII.— THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PREPARATION. 


} 

m  Faith  in  God  for  the  dispossessed  must  mean  faith 
Hn  themselves  and  their  destiny. — Declaration  of 

Dependence. 

Critics  sometimes  write  accusing  the  ■'('lusiuler  " 
of  being-  too  partisan.  They  say  that  the  workers 
are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Capitalist  for  the  present 
condition  of  society.  Our  friends  make  the  mistake 
of  imagining  that  when  we  attribute  the  world's 
suiferings  to  Capitalism  we  are  putting  the  wliole 
responsibility  upon  the  Capitalist.  Capitalism  is  a 
>ystem  upheld  both  by  the  possessing  class  and  by 
the  proletariat.  The  motive  may  be  ditierent  in  the 
two  cases,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system 
has  imprinted  itself  upon  the  characters  of  both  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  case  it  has  created  the  unpleasant 
and  essentially  immoral  and  irreligious  plutocratic 
type — "the  hard  faced  men."  In  the  other  case  we 
have  all  those  menial  and  servile  traits  against  whicli 
Kietzsche  girds  and  which  he  wrongfully  attributes 
,to  Christianity.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  in 
revolt  against  Capitalism ;  they  are  only  in  revolt 
against  the  bad  luck  which  has  made  them  the  losers 
in  the  Capitalistic  gamble.  They  have  consented 
to  be  duped  find  betrayed.  And  Avhen  at  last  light 
has  dawned  upon  them  they  have  shirked  the 
discipline  which  might  have  made  their  passion  iin 
effective  revolutionary  force. 

The  crime  ;of  the  Capitaliflt  system  is  that  it 
divorces  privilege  from  responsibility.  The  possess- 
ion of  the  means  of  production  is  not  held  to  carry 
with  it  any  special  duties  to  the  community.  Society 
does  not  ask  of  a  rich  man  whether  he  made  his 
money  through  the  rack  renting  of  slum  property  or 
through  i)rinting  bil)les.  It  is  enough  for  socieiy 
that  he  is  rich.  This  divorce  between  privilege  and 
social  respon.sibility  is  equally  present  in  the  minds 
of  those  wlio  belong  to  the  expropriated.  Their 
demand  for  a  larger  share  of  tlie  world's  wealtii  and 
a  higher  status  is  unaccompanied  by  any  paoportion- 
ate  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  the  iiosition  lli"v 
demand.  They  can  shout  or  chip  at  meetings  ai.d 
demand  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  bur  the  steady 
.spade  work  of  organisation  and  echuation  j)r;)V(\s 
unattractive.  Yet  without  these  it  is  ()uitc  certain 
that  the  j)eop]e  will  never  secxire  permanent 
pos.«;ession  of  the  muc^.inery  of  v,  c;i]th-pi'0(]u(  tioii. 

1- — There  miist  be  organisation — not  merely  for 
propagan(hi  purposes,  but  for  tlie  actual  work  of 
taking  over  the  control  of  aftairs.  We  should  have 
tlie  men  ready  and  in  training  for  the  more  respons- 
ible posts.  I  woiild  like  to  know  that  some  people 
are  already  considering  themselves  as  responsible 
for  tlie  conduct  of  the  banking  busiinvss  during  the 
period  of  transition  and  tliut  they  have  their  plans 
ready.  I  want  to  know  that  the  programme  of  an 
fiiTirely  new  education  system  is  in  being  and  that 
there  are  those  who  are  perfecting  their  knowledge 
of  this  department  with  the  clear  conscioxisness  that 
they  may  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  put  their  plans 
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ill  execution.  How  far  have  we  got  in  preparation 
for  the  time  wheu  shipping,  railways,  mining,  the 
textile  industries  will  fall  into  our  hands?  To  what 
extent  are  Co-operative  Societies  ready  for  th« 
functions  they  may,  quite  suddenly,  be  called  upon 
to  exerciser'  lu  how  many  cases  are  Trade  Unions 
looking  towards  and  living  for  the  time  when  dis- 
putes concerning  wages  will  be  swept  off  the  board, 
and  the  order  for  a  New  World  will  be  handed  to 
them?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  discourag- 
ing in  the  extreme. 

2 — liut  obviously  there  needs  a  far  higher  stand- 
ard of  education  than  that  reached  at  prei#nt.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  education  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  I  mean  education  in  the  principles  on 
wliich  the  new  Society  will  be  built,  and  in  the 
history  of  Labour,  and  the  technique  of  government. 
It  is  easier  to  get- people  to  give  to  a  collection  than 
to  prevail  on  them  to  attend  a  study  circle,  yet  the 
latter  may  be  a  more  urgent  duty  than'  financial 
assistance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  realise  that  we  can 
give  the  labour  of  our  minds  and  that  intellectual 
efi'ort  is  a  duty.  Ignorance  and  stupidity  become 
crimes  when  the  issues  at  stake  are  considered. 
Tlie  idea  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  religious 
and  social  questions  is  somehow  opposed  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Faith  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
huniiiie  is  a  tragic  error.  It  is  the  incoherent 
inarticulate  untrained  advocate  who  creates  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  simple. 
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third  requirement  should  need  no 
cuipiiasis.  The  moral  discipline  necessary  to  fit  us 
for  the  future  is  bound  up  with  the  two  demands 
already  made.  To  keep  ourselves  fit  in  mind  and 
body  by  clean  living,  and  to  learn  to  co-operate  in 
a  spirit  of  good-will  with  all  within  the  movement, 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  carrying  out  the  programme  of 
jueparatioii  alreadly  outlined. 

The  (juestiou  of  a  revolution  by  violence  simply 
disappears  in  the  face  of  these  suggestions.  A 
])roletariat  equipped  in  this  manner  and  co-operating 
wiih  the  historical  movement  would  be  irresistible. 
No  power  on  earth  could  prevent  its  triumph.  Back 
of  all  these  suggestions  lies  the  presupposition  of 
I'uith  in  ourselves.  It  is  hard  to  shake  off  the 
belief,  so  insidiously  instilled  into  our  minds,  that 
ou."  i)resent  jiosition  is  due  to  some  innate  inferiority  ! 
overthrow  that  lie  is  our  first  duty. 

In  Ibsen's  play,  "  The  Pretenders,"  two  rival 
claimants  to  the  throne  are  contrasted.  One  haa  u 
superior  legal  claim,  but  is  lacking  iu  confidence. 
The  other  has  a  strong  sense  of  destiny,  and  it  is 
this  sense  of  destiny  that  makes  him  master  of  the 
situation.  We  must  possess  a  like  faith  in  our  own 
future.  We  must  believe  that  we  are  called  to  con- 
trol our  own  lives  and  the  machinery  of  production. 
According  to  the  strength  of  our  faith  shall  we 
give  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of  preparation. 
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A  MESSAGE 
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What  makes  the  Kiuf^  'a  Weigli  House  pulpit  so 
magnetic  for  all  sorts  of  people  in  these  days  in  its 
candour  and  conviction.  You  feel  that  here  at  least 
you  come  upon  sincerity,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  not 
always  to  be  found  even  in  the  House  of  God,  and 
worth  going  far  to  seek,  and  that  here  also  you  hear 
a  man  wlio  has  thought  things  out  to  their  final 
reality.  "If  only  that  were  preached  in  every 
church!"  exclaimed  a  women  after  Dr.  Orchard'* 
sermon  on  the  Sunday  following  Armistice  Day. 
"There  are  times,"  the  i)ieacher  had  told  his  con- 
g:regation,  "when  the  ])riKU'nt  man  keeps  silence. 
AVhat^nakes  it  difficult  for  him  to  speak  is  not  that 
he  is  afraid,  but  tliat  he  wonders  if  it  is  of  any  use. 
If  he  is  not  a  prophet  and  filled  with  that  devastat- 
ing fire  of  the  Lord  that  nothing  can  stand  against, 
he  is  terribly  afraid  of  becoming  a  cynic  or  de- 
generating into  that  most  horrible  of  all  creatures, 
the  man  who  is  always  complaining,  and  who  would 
be  quite,  upset  if  he  could  see  anything  hopeful 
coming  over  the  horizon.  I  would  much  rather  not 
say  what  I  have  to  say  to-night.  I  would  much 
rather  not  say  anything  to  the  jjublic  again.  I  feel 
that  one  is  almost  an  accomplice  in  th(>  condition 
of  things  in  speaking  to  the  public  at  all.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  nobody  thinks  it  an  evil  time,  and 
one  wonders  sometimes  if  one  is  sane." 

The  Lava  Cooling. 

"The  war  is  over,  and  we  are  victorious,  victoiy 
remains  on  the  side  of  right,  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  war  are  subsiding,  the  lava  is  cooling,  the 
world  is  settling  down,  trade  is  restored  to  more 
normal  conditions,  the  Labour  extremists  are 
quieter,  there  is  no  immediate  threat  of  a  strike, 
and  direct  action  for  the  moment  is  forgotten.  Even 
on  the  moral  plane,  hate  is  actually  diminishing, 
even  the  professors  have  dared  to  speak  a  reconcil- 
ing word,  Germany  may  be  included  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  Religion,  too,  seems  to  be  returning 
to  a  more  normal  state.  Church  life  is  reviving,  ser- 
vices are  better  attended,  devotion  is  keener,  before 
another  year  the  great  majority  of  churches  in  this 
country  may  be  united,  their  quariels  composed. 
How  can  we  take  a  gloomy  outlook?  The  evil  of 
our  times  was  not  realised."  (The  preacher  went  on). 
"The  great  war  had  not  been  fought  to  an  issue. 
He  could  understand  those  who  felt  that  to  be  so 
even  on  military  grounds.  They  knew  now  that  it 
was  nonsense  to  say  that  it  was  a  war  to  end  war. 
That  was  said  just  to  rope  people  in.  It  had  not 
ended  war.  There  were  some  people  wlio  were  not 
even  sure  that  Germany  was  defeated.  France  was 
not  sure,  and  he  could  understand  France.  France 
was  afraid  that,  after  all,  Germany  might  recover 
and  plan  revenge.  Until  that  open  sore  on  the 
continent  was  healed  there  was  no  peace  for  Europe. 
He  could  understand  those  fellow  Churchmen  of  his 
also — he  liked  their  moral  stiffness — who  said  that 
there  had  never  been  any  real  repentance,  any  com- 
plete national  repudiation  on  the  part  of  Gennany 
of  the  crime  of  invading  Belgium,  of  the  breaches 
of  military  convention,  of  the  invention   of  new 
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weapons  uf  warfare.  Ought  we  to  have  any  dealing, 
w  ill)  an  unrepentant  ])eojue?"  i 

The  Prussian  Mind.  ' 

"Hut  .some  of  (hem  had  deejjer  fears  about  the 
whole  business.      He  supposed  it  was  possible  for 
some  of  tliose  who  hated  (he  war  to  have  tlie  reasons 
ior  tlieir  j)rotest  against  it  misinterpreted.  Some 
people  were  really  against  the  war   because  they 
loved  the  ty])e  of  thing  that  Germany  stood  for.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  that 
he  hated  with  so  bitter  a  liatied.    What  he  hated 
was  not  the  thing  as  it  appeared  to  the  world,  but 
the  mind  ttiat  nuide  that  sort  of  thing  possible.  It 
was  the  mind  hist  of  all  that  bound  people,  body  and 
soul,    to    all    that    spur-clicking,  sabre-rattling, 
parade-ground  drilling  business.    The  valuation  of 
life  by  material  possessions,  the  desire  to  dominate 
other  people,  and  especially  that   most  monstrous 
iioliou  that  might — the  mere  possession  of  power — 
( onstituted  in  a  world  0}der  like  ours  the  only  sort 
of  right  (u  which  appeal  could  be  made,  all  this  was 
hateful.    And,  moreover,  had  it  been  got  rid  ofP 
Was  not  this  state  of  mind  a  world  disease?  It 
came  to  its  rij)est  manifestation  in  Prussia  because 
there  it  found  most  congenial  conditions  of  soil.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  tliat  Prussia  had  once  been 
overrun  and  ground  to  earth  ;  previous  to  that  the 
Pi  ussians  were  an  easy-going  and  sentimental  race, 
liut  after  that  they  said  'Never  again!'    and  the 
.schoolmaster  l)ecame  the  soldier.      In  that  nation 
theie  Mas  a  curious  logical  intensity.    The  moment 
this  one  thing  had  been  decided,  everything  else, 
was  put  on  one  side.    It  was  a  type  of  mind  which 
couhl  be  exti aordinarily  liberal  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  under  that  liberalism   could  carefully 
conceal  a  determination  to  cut  out  of  the  mes.sage 
(;f  .lesus  Christ,  not  only  everything  miraculous  and' 
supernatural,  but  everything  which  demanded  an 
ethic  that  looked  in  the  slightest  degree  unreason- 
able or  crossed  the  national  purpose.    That  was  a 
state  of  mind  which  might  commence  quite  inno-' 
cently.      It  migiit  commence  with  the  idea  that 
right  must  take  might  for  its  partner  if  it  was  to  be,' 
maintained.      But  it  had  never    been  discovered.'' 
where  that  argument  might  lead.    That  was  pre-, 
cisely  the  tiling  tlurt  disfigured  what  had  come  to> 
be  called  Bolshevism.    With  the  sort  of  govenimen^ 
on  its  economic  side  that  they  had  in  Russia  at  pre-» 
seiit  he  A\as  in  strong  agreement.      Ethicallj',  h»l 
thought  it  far  superior  to  our  kind.    But  there  again? 
tiic  doctrine  of  violence  had  come  in,  the  idea  that 
these  things  could  not  be  attained  and  maintained 
except  by  force." 

Might  and  Right. 

"So  the  great  issue  of  the  war  remained,  anc 
would  return.  It  was  not  an  obscure  issue.  W«3 
could  all  see  the  practical  efi'ect  of  the  war  policy^ 
The  use  of  force  to  resist  force  left  the  issue  un- 
detennined.  In  this  world,  if  might  and  right  were 
joined  together,  no  one  could  tell  where  the  on« 
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AN  EVIL  TIME. 


I  OF  THE  WAR. 

ended  and  the  other  began.  The  use  of  force  to 
defend  the  right  brought  inevitable  complications. 
You  were  boxind  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  your 
enemies  and  adopt  their  weapons.  And  you  dis- 
(  overed  that  you  had  loaned  something  from  bell 
uTul  the  devil  wanted  repayment  with  compound 
interest.  The  suggestion  that  force  was  neutral 
was  academic.  Of  couise  force  was  neutral.  The 
question  was  whether  you  had  any  right  to  use  foi'ce 
upon  a  human  creature.  The  idea  that  all  force 
I  uuld  be  sacramentally  used  appeared  to  One  Who 
w;i,s  as  liigh  a  saerameutalist  as  lie  could  be  the 
worst  sort  of  blasi)hemy.  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ 
put  on  the  altar  bread  and  wine,  not  dynamite  and 
l»oison  gas.  Then,  again,  we  Imd  discovered  that 
war  inevitably  brought  tlie  worst  sort  of  men  to  its 
support.  The  crusades,  with  what  chivalry  and  re- 
ligious dedication  they  began,  and  in  what  utter 
evil  they  ended  !  The  preacher  spoke  impartially 
herause  he  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  political 
parties  concerned,  and  had  not  been  able  to  see  very 
lauch  difference  betweeiT  them,  but  he  knew  tbat 
tlie  issue  of  this  war  was  to  sweep  out  of  our  i)olitical 
life  men  who  were  at  any  rate  the  soul  of  honour, 
and  to  put  in  their  place  men  who  seemed  nothing 
but  hard  and  callous  and  self-careful.  It  was  the 
war  whicli  had  given  a  great  chance  once  again  to 
the  commercialising  of  the  British  Empire.  It  had 
created  also  that  shameful  and  shuddering  tragedy 
of  Ireland.  There,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the  mur- 
ders, and  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  reprisals, 
and  these  were  murders  too.  Who  would  have 
thought,  after  all  that  heated  discus.sion  about  re- 
prisals a  few  years  ago,  that  the  subject  would  come 
up  again  as  between  two  countries  under  the  same 
Government?  And  so  the  force-obsession  worked 
Itself  out.  His  assistant  minister  could  tell  them 
that  in  a  preaching  tour  in  vScotland  he  found  that 
the  young  men  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
message;  they  regarded  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
settlement  of  social  disorder  as  sentimental  non- 
sense, and  believed  that  the  only  way  to  put  things 
right  was  by  violence  and  the  shedding  of  Wood." 

The  Next  War. 

"The  late  war  had  been  described  by  Col.  Repiug- 
ton — perhaps  by  a  slip  of  the  pen— as  the  first 
world  war.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  meant 
that  there  was  to  be  a  second.  But  every  war  after 
this  would  be  a  world  war.  The  closer  relation- 
ship of  nations  one  to  another,  their  economic  inter- 
dependence, made  it  necessary  that  every  nation 
that  wanted  to  be  in  the  economic  system  after  the 
war  must  be  in  the  war  it.self.  Even  the  League  of 
Nations  might  have  exactly  the  same  result.  What 
if  it  should  be  a  case,  not  of  one  nation  taking  the 
lidiculous  stand  of  refusing  to  submit  its  claims  to 
arbitration,  but  exactly  half  the  League?  In  the 
last  great  war  nearly  all  the  civilised  nations  were 
on  one  side,  two  only  on  tlie  other.  There  was  no 
guarantee  that  that  would  be  so  next  time.  What 

I     if  England  and  America  were  on   opposite   sides ! 

j     It  was  not  only  conceivable,  but  some  people  were 

I 


directly  working  for  it.  Supposing  that  next  time 
it  wa.s  a  war  between  East  and  West,  the  East  hav- 
ing learned  our  methods  and  copied  our  munitions? 
Poison  gas  had  come  to  stay,  and  he  doubted 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  would  stoj)  its  use. 
And  there  was  a  worse  weapon,  ])eculiarly  of  our 
own  forging,  that  ot  the  blockade.  If  the  day 
should  come  when  the  nations  resented  England's 
jdace  in  the  world,  he  could  conceive  them  aijplying 
the  blockade  to  this  island,  and  we  should  starve 
w  ithin  a  lew  months.  Then  in  the  next  war  there 
was  the  question  of  the  conscientious  objector.  He 
once  asked  General  Smuts:  'What  about  the  con- 
scientious objector?'  and  the  General  replied, 
'Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  raise  that  problem.' 
The  conscientious  objector  was  going  to  be  much 
more  dangerous  next  time.  Or  perha])s  there  would 
be  no  conscientious  objectors;  the  Church  and 
ethical  leaders  might  by  their  attitude  have  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  out  the  conscience  and  leaving 
in  the  objection.  What  we  might  see  w^as  the 
l)rotest  of  individualism  against  society.  We  might 
see  numbers  of  men  claiming  to  belong  to  an  inter- 
national society  and  refusing  to  lift  their  hands 
against  their  comiades." 

The  Way  of  Escape. 

'"Men  and  women,"  Dr.  Orchard  concluded, 
"what  are  we  to  do?  There  was  only  one  thing — 
to  work  for  repentance  and  religion.  And  that  re- 
pentance would  have  to  be  fairly  thorough-going. 
It  was,  of  course,  nothing  but  national  hypocrisy  to 
believe  that  Germany  was  solely  to  blame  for  the 
war.  But  it  wan  hypoc^risy  also  to  say  that  the 
financiers  and  ruling  classes  only  were  to  blame  for 
it.  War  came  from  pride  and  hate  and  fear.  At 
the  beginning  ot  the  war  there  was  a  letter  in  the 
'Westminster  Gazette' — written  by  a  member  of  his 
own  church,  who  had  since  died — urging  that 
women  in  thousands  should  cj'oss  the  North  S,ea  and 
make  themselves  a  camp  between  the  two  approach- 
ing forces,  and  there  remain.  It  was  not  so  mad 
that  a  sober  i)aper  like  the  'Westminster  Gazette' 
refused  to  put  it  in.  War  might  have  to  be  stopped 
by  some  dramatic  action  such  as  that.  At  all  events, 
]ieace  would  have  been  infinitely  different  if  we  had 
any  conception  of  forgiveness  which  w^as  an  under- 
standing of  how  God  operated.  In  Westminster 
Abbey  we  have  buried  'the  man  who  won  the  war.' 
But  who  was  the  man  who  made  the  war?  It  was 
you.  It  w^as  me.  It  was  because  of  the  life  we  are 
willing  to  live,  the  ideas  to  which  we  paid  tribute, 
the  society  which  we  acquiesced  in.  It  may  be  that 
even  yet  the  Lord  will  be  gracious  to  a  world  lying 
visibly  under  His  interdict.  But  we  must  get  out 
of  our  present  unbelief,  and  belieA'e  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  and  that 
in  Him  is  the  power  to  set  the  world  free.  Humanity 
stands  at  the  cross  roads.  A  little  further  on, 
maybe,  is  the  Cross,  and  beyond  it  the  resurrection. 
The  other  way  is  the  way  of  compromise  and  leads 
at  length  to  destruction.    Let  ris  pray." 
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Talks  on  Communism. 


By  WILFRED  WEDLOCK. 

Unfortunately,  after  I  had  ileliTered  the  bomb- 
shell described  in  my  last  article,  my  host  beciimft 
restless,  and  apparently  disinclined  to  coutiou©  the 
discussion,  for  wliich  I  was  sorry,  as  our  talk  had 
been  confiiutd  to  the  negative  side  of  the  questioB  at 
issue  aiul  broken  off  at  the  very  point  where  thp 
benefits  of  Comniunism  might  be  seen.  HoreoTer, 
I  had  to  leave  early  next  morning.  Coneequently 
I  resolved  to  write  my  friend  a  letter,  which  T  did 
after  two  or  three  days.   'It  ran  as  follows : — - 

Dear  friend, — I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  intru- 
sion but  I  fear  the  talk  ^we  had  the  other  evenino-  may 
have  had  tlie  effect  of  throwinj>-  your  mind  into  a 
state  of  unnecessary  alarm  and  unrest,  a  condition 
that  a  fuller  discussion,  and  a  description  of  the 
forces  that  the  adoi)tion  of  Communism  would  briny 
into  play  would,  I  feel  suie,  have  allayed. 

The  point  of  view  1  would  like  to  place  before  you 
is  suggested  by  this  (juestion  :  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
present  day  so(-iety  is  governed  b.v  a  false  or  materi- 
alist conception  of  values  ?  It  is  a  startling  thought, 
but  perfectly  triie,  that  the  supreme  virtue  in 
modern  society  is  the  possession  of  riches ;  and  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  chief  evils  of  our  time  are 
due  to  that  fact.  All  those  activities  which  create 
soul,  mind,  persoitality  are  to-day  at  a  discount,  and 
even  our  education  is  becoming  more  and  more 
"  commercial,"  a  means  of  enabling  men  and 
women  to  come  out  top  dogs.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  the  entire  tendency  of  the  ])resent 
time  is  to  convert  life  into  a  cock-pit,  to  develop 
the  acquisitive  instincts  and  the  crassest  forms  of 
selfishness  and  materialism,  and  to  destroy  the 
social  instincts,  fellowship,  and  even  the  desire  for 
those  gentler  arts  and  pursuits  whence  real  soul 
culture  comes.  To  be  rich,  the  fop  dog,  is  the  chief 
thing;  all  else  is  secondary  or  negligible.  Even 
"  conversion  is  recommended  by  the  churches  as 
the  road  to  success  and  fortune.  Under  the  formula  : 
"  God  careth  for  His  own,"  the  worst  evils  of 
modern  commercialivsm  and  imperialism  are  con- 
doned by  the  followers  of  Him  who  said  :  "  Take  no 
thought  for  the  mf)rroA\-  ^\hat  ye  shall  eat  or  what 
ye  shall  put  on."  And  it  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  my  experience  as  a  public  speaker,  who  goe.s 
before  all  kinds  of  aiidipiices,  is  that  the  most  dilfi- 
cult  people  to  speak  to  upon  spintual  things, 
particularly  spiritual  relationshijjs  in  social  and 
industrial  life,  are  churches.  I  am  sorry  il  is 
possible  and  necessary  for  me  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, but  the  truth  must  be  told.  The  one  doctrine 
that  is  anathema  in  the  cliurches  is  that  of  brother- 
hood . 

As  I  see  things,  our  great  fight  to-day  is  against 
materialism,  the  doctrine  of  "  getting  on,"  the 
passion  for  riches  and  power,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  spreading  social  war,  and  which,  unfortun- 
ately, the  church  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
encouraging.  From  that  materialism,  the  socially 
suicidal  policy  of  each  man  seeking  to  become  rich 
and  powerful,  even  at  the  price  of  an  army  of  crushed 
humnnity,  we  must  find  a  way  of  escape.  Where 


1— A  dHANCE  FOR  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 

ties  that  way:'  I  maintain  that  it  can  only  be 
found  in  Chriatian  Communism.  In  the  first  place 
we  aaust  close  the  avenue  to  great  riches  and  put 
am  end  to  the  present  policy  of  spiritual  destruction  ; 
atte>rward»  a  quite  new  way  of  life  and  a  new  set 
of  ralues  will  be  revealed  to  men. 

In  our  recent  conversation  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  rich  in  Heaven.  I  did  this 
delibei-ately,  hoping  to  suggest  thereby  a  solution 
to  our  social  problem.  If  riches  are  non-existent 
in  Heaven  it  means  that  virtue  or  value  will  be 
found  in  possessions  of  a  different  order.  What 
can  those  possessions  be?  Obviously,  they  must  be 
spiritual  in  nature  and,  if  we  reflect  a  moment, 
connected  with  personality.  Prevented  from 
accumulating  riches,  and  thus  of  receiving  merit 
for  anti-social  conduct,  men  will  seek  merit  through 
the  creation  of  spiritual  power.  Thus  we  may  say 
that  the  effect  of  adopting  Communism  would  be 
to  open  up  new  tracks  of  experience,  to  give  men 
a  vision  which  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  finer 
civilisation,  the  Golden  Age  of  Art,  to  the  culture, 
on  an  unprecedented  scale,  of  human  personality. 
Not  the  man  with  the  biggest  pocket  would  then 
be  the  model  of  virtue,  the  object  of  veneration  and 
emulation,  but  the  man  with  the  biggest  soul,  with 
the  broadest  sympathies,  the  noblest  mind,  the 
greatest  power  of  creating  and  appreciating  truth 
and  beauty. 

In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  Communism  is  a 
l»rofound  spiritual  necessity,  and  the  only  means 
of  diverting  the  enormous  energy  which  at  present 
is  being  devoted  to  the  creation  of  social  power,  the 
means  of  exercising  dominion  over  one's  fellows, 
of  fostering  pride,  idleness,  luxurious  living,  class 
distinctions  and  class  antagonisms,  and  endless 
S(K'ial  war  wherein  is  destroyed  all  the  finest  instincts 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  The  paramount 
need  of  our  age  is  to  overcome  this  destructive 
materialism  and  give  the  souls  of  men  a  chance. 
Behind  all  the  social  unrest,  all  the  working-class 
agitation  of  the  present  time,  is  a  powerful  spiritual 
impulse.  It  is  the  soul  of  humanity  that  is  crying- 
out  in  the  social  upheaval  of  the  present  time,  not-- 
withstanding  that  society's  discontent  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  £  s.  d.  Yet  even  in  this  latter  respect 
liumanity  is  right,  for  apart  from  a  revolution  in 
our  economic  system,  real  spiritual  development,  a 
lational  life  for  all,  cannot  result. 

By  reason  of  the  vision  that  the  adoption  of 
Communism  would  cause  to  burst  upon  society, 
beauty,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  capital- 
ism, would  come  into  its  own,  and  would  at  once 
begin  to  manifest  itself  in  every  department  of  our 
life,  as  it  did  during  the  middle  ages.  We  should 
improve  upon  the  ideas  of  our  forefathers,  but  we 
should  win  back  their  spirit  and  give  it  a  new 
interpretation.  Modern  science,  hitched  to  the  art- 
instinct  and  the  cause  of  hximan  welfare,  would 
create  a  new  race  and  a  new  world.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  conviction  of  yours,  etc, 
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Bookland.  A  Revolutionary  Preacher. 


To  read  eight  sermons  at  one  sitting  is  a  per- 
il irmante  which  indicates  either  that  the  reader  has 
almost  morbid  taste  for  that  form  of  composition 
or  that  the  sermons  are  of  a  specially  attractive  type. 
The  first  sujjposition  is  certainly  uot  true  of  the 
present  writer.  It  must  be  theiefore  that  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Mellor's  book,  "Jesus  Christ  and  Social  Change" 
(Swarthmore  Press,  ;|  G  net  ),  consisting  of  pulpit 
discourses  delivered  at  Hope  Street  Church,  Liver- 
pool, jiresents  features  not  often  found  in  sermons. 
That  statement  is  correct.  Dr.  Mellor  voices  with- 
out ambiguity  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Christi- 
;iiiity,  and  after  an  evening  by  the  fireside  spent  in 
llie  company  of  his  book,  I  felt  stimulated,  enriched 
in  thought,  and  re-assured  in  my  faith.  It  was  an 
evening  well  spent. 

What  struck  me  most  abo\it  these  sermons  was 
the  passionate  devotion  they  expressed  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  creative  centre  of  the  new  world  order. 
I  imagine  that  Dr.  Mellor  is  one  of  those  who  have 
re-discovered  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Many  others, 
including  Mr.  liernard  Shaw,  havcy  of  late  years, 
made  this  re-discovery.  It  is  the  most  hopeful 
thing  we  can  say  about  our  times.  The  chaos  of 
the  world  has  thrown  out  in  high  relief  the  simplicity 
and  profundity  of  the  Nazarene.  The  flames  of  war 
have  lit  up  His  face  with  a  new  and  startling 
significance. 

The  Christ  whom  Dr.  Mellor  has  envisaged  is  the 
Judge  as  well  as  the  Deliverer  of  Society.  "I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss,"  he  says,  "to  understand  how  any- 
one can  preach  Christ  without  at  the  same  time 
preaching  the  destruction  of  an  order  of  society 
which,  quite  apart  from  Christ,  is  riddled  by 
criticism  from  every  point  of  view  of  beaxity,  ulti- 
nuite  A-alue,  justice,  righteousness,  and  all  the  higher 
faculties  and  possibilities  of  man's  soul." 
■  The  chief  value,  perhaps,  of  an  appeal' such  as  this 
Tolume  makes  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  reach  and 
influence  those  on  whose  attitude  the  whole  character 
of  the  coming  changes  depends.  If  the  possessing 
class  can  be  won  over  to  the  point  of  view  expressed 
here,  then  we  shall  witness  a  revolution  by  consent. 
If  it  remains  obdurate  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
alternative  to  confusion,  suffering  and  bloodshed. 

Says  Dr.  Mellor :— 

Now  supposing  you  belong  to  a  social  class  benefiting  by 
a'nd  sati.sfied  with,  .shall  we  say,  the  competitive  method  of 
Industry  and  the  private  ownership  of  the  means  to  livelihood, 
arul  supposing  you  are  confronted  with  an  historical  situation 
like  this  present  one — two  courses,  and  two  only  are  open  to 
>ou.  Either  there  must  Ije  loyal,  full,  rational  co-operation 
with  the  powers  of  cliange  guidedi  by  faith  and  ideal  principles, 
or  there  must  be  resistance  to  change,  an  attempt  to  buttress 
up  and  maintain  at  all  costs  the  e.visting  social  order,  though 
it  be  tottering  and  doomed.  And  such  lesistance  becomes 
alm..st  inevitably  motived,  not  by  any  wise  conservatism,  hut 
only  by  fear,  affrighted  self-interest,  and  the  terror  of  losing 
a  cherished  privilege  or  possession." 

In  anotl;er  passage,  the  preacher  (juite  definitely 
addres.ses  him.self  to  the  privileged. 

Now,  quite  frankly,  one  makes  in  such  a  situation  as  ours 
an  appeal  for  wisdfini  and  goodwill;  and  whilst  that  appenl 
is  'general  to  every  man  and  woman,  I  have  no  delusions  my- 
self as  to  the  quarter  to  which  it  should  be  primarily  ad- 


dressed. It  should  be  made  to  those  classM  ia  «ur  «)cial  txjdy 
to  which  the  older  order  gave  opportunities  and  prtvij«g«»,  and 
to  the  mass  of  middle-class  con.seivatism,  which  ie  KoiKed  hj 
fear  and  self  regaiiling  instinct  alooe.  'iheira  «»  tit*  finaJ 
responsibility  ;  and  if  ever  the  invitatiou  tn  att«i'  sotiaj  rfi»a«Lcr 
is  made  it  will  cobdc  from  them.  If  w»  ai'*  destroyed  ftt  all, 
which  I  do  not  anticipate,  it  will  not  bo  by  gonspii-acies  and 
anarchism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  hy  oppoitanisrn,  ti>« 
self-regarding  instinct  of  resistance  tu  social  thanjie,  and 
blind  unthinking  cons,ervatism. 

It  is  clear  that  when  Dr.  Mellor  speuks  of  lore 
and  goodwill,  it  is  no  mere  amiability  of  which  he  is 
thinking.  In  an  address  on  the  pai-able  of  The 
Good  Samaritan,  he  says  :— 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  fail  to  realise  that  the  thing 
.Jesus  was  talking  about  in  this  parable,  when  He  spoke  of 
mercy,  is  a  passionate  redemptive  force,  working  like  » 
raging  fire  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  truly  feel  it,  ao  that  it 
the  power  of  sympathy,  the  power  of  mercy,  once  broke  loose 
in  this  world  if  we  ever  could  find  the  sense  to  give  the  ever- 
lasting mercy  a  fair  chance,  tliere  would  be  such  a  tumbling 
down  and  rolling  in  the  dust  of  our  earthly  potencies,  im- 
perialisms and  worldly  institutions  with  all  the  lies,  injusticps, 
and  cruelties  in  which  they  imprison  ua,  as  would  make  even 
the  Apocalypse  a  mild  document,  and  such  an  opening  of 
closed  eyes  as  might  finally  justify  the  Cross  itself. 

One  wonders,  reading  words  like  these,  why 
preachers  do  not  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  ser- 
mon as  a  method  of  popular  appeal.  Human  nature 
likes  to  be  preached  to.  It  welcomes  the  sermon  in  it.s 
newspaper,  on  the  stage,  from  the  platform.  Why 
does  it  show  such  a  marked  dislike  for  it  when  it 
is  delivered  from  the  pulpit  Y  Is  it  the  professional- 
ism, the  unreality,  the  lack  of  sincere  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  official  preacher  that  make  his 
utterances  so  distasteful? 

Dr.  Mellor  is  one  of  those  Avho  are  contributing  to 
what  certainly  should  be  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  future,  a  revival  of  the  power,  usefulness 
and  popularity  of  the  sermon. 


WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  PAY 

the  actual  cu<  of  maintenance  of  some  of  the 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  AUSTRIAN  BOYS 

for  whom  no  suitable  homes  have  yet  been  found. 
Unless  homes  can  be  found  at  once 

THESE  CHILDREN  MAY  HAVE  TO  RETURN 
TO  AUSTRIA  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WINTER. 

Will  all  wlio  either  have  or  can  make  any  room  for 
one  or  more  of  these  boys  kindly  write  at  once,  giving 
two  references  so  tliat  no  time  may  be  losC  ? 

If  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  or 
clotliing  a  child  is  lequired,  kindly  state  what  the 
amount  v.unld  be. 

If  you  cannot  yourself  offer  hospitality, 
will  you  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  child  in  another  home  ? 

We  are  in  great  need  of  clothes  for  boya  and  girls 
i)etween  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  Any  sent  in  of  which 
we  cannot  ourselves  make  use  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  destitute  children  on  the  Continent. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to>— 
C.  PAUL  GLIDDON, 
17   RED   LION   SQUARE,   LONDOIT,   W.C  l- 
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The  Sinn  Fein  Policy. 


During  the  long'  period  of  over  TOO  years  tliui 
England  has  governed  Ireland— there  has  been  no 
^inle  wlien  a  majority  of  tlie  Irish  people  have 
acoei)tVd  liritisli  rule  as  right.  There  have  been,  of 
Jdourse,  long  i)eriod8  of  acciuiescence,  but  the  strong- 
desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  freedom  has  again  and 
again  numifested  dself.  Insurrections  have  been 
HUpIueKsed — I'arliamentary  agitations  have  failed- - 
and  to-day  tiie  ohi  struggh^  between  the  nations 
contijiues. 

The  present  intensity  of  tlie  struggle  is  due  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Irish  peojjle  of  the  jKdicy  of  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  determination  of  tiie  iiritish  (iovern- 
ment  to  destroy  thai  movement  by  military  force. 

That  the  policy  of  Sinn  J^'ein  ^as  not  one  of  rebel- 
lion aTid  that  methods  of  violence  were  only  I'esorted 
to  after  two  years  of  repression  is  not  generally 
known  or  recognised  in  hlngland.  Sinn  Feiners  be- 
lieved in  tlu^  right  of  Ireland  to  Independence  and 
that  just  as  personal  freedom  is  necessary  to  in- 
■  dividual  (leveloi)ment  so  national  fre(Mtom  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  ol  national  life  and  cul- 
ture. Their  i)lan  was  first  to  win  by  ])ersuasion  and 
■propaganda  a  clear  majority  of  the  Irish  i)eoi)le  to 
their  views  and  llien,  at  the  first  opi)ort unity  to  elect 
men — who,  instead  of  going  to  Westminster  to  ask 
for  Home  Rule — would  sit  in  Ireland  and  form  an 
Irish  Parliament  which  would  be  obeyed  by  tiie 
Irish  people  and  would  ask  for  recognition  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Tlie  emphasis  placed  on  self-determination  by  the 
political  leaders  of  (ireat  Britain  and  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  o)ie  hand  and  the 
intense  national  feeling  in  Ireland  after  the 
execution  of  the  leaders  of  Easter  week,  1916, 
on  the  other — i)rovided  an  ojjportunity  which 
Sinn  Fein  pr()mi)tly  .seized  and  by  JJecember, 
1918,  they  were  able  to  secure  the  election  of  uver 
70  members  (out  of  108)  pledged  to  form  an  Irish 
Parliament.  Had  the  English  people  not  been 
])linde(l  by  years  of  war — had  they  really  believed 
in  the  war  aims  enunciated  by  their  leaders — they 
would  have  recognised  this  election  in  Ireland  as  a 
legitimate  act  of  self-determination  and  the  British 
Government  would  have  entered  into  negotiations 
Avith  the  Irish  leaders  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  Had 
they  done  so  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be 
now  those  of  a  steadily  increasing  friendship  instead 
of  the  bitterness  and  hate  which  is  growing  more 
intense  every  day  in  Ireland. 

To  tlie  militarist  and  imperialist  mind — the  spec- 
tacle of  a  small  nation  quietly  taking  over  its  own 
government  —  electing  its  own  parliament  — 
preparing '  to  set  up  its  own  police  and 
law  courts  and  create  its  own  law  and 
order  without  first  overthrowing  by  military  force 
the  Empire  which  held  it  in  subjection  is  a  danger 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  must  be  resisted  with  all 
the  force  of  the  Empire  even  if  it  means  five  years 
more  war. 


To  the  anti-militarist' — to  the  man  who  believes 
that  might  is  not  necessarily  right— there  ia  sitrely 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  policy  of  Sinn  Fein 
and  to  meet  such  a  policy  with  violence  and  coercion 
is  both  foolish  and  wicked.  The  two  main  years  of 
Pepul)lican  propaganda  in  Ireland  were  1917  and; 
lf)18.  Wifli  the  exception  of  Inspector  Mills  who 
was  injured  while  taking  part  in  a  baton  charge  in 
Dublin  and  who  died  afterwards,  no  policeman  was 
killed  in  Ireland  during  either  1917  or  1918,  even 
though  during  both  years  the  full  force  of  political 
repression  and  coercion  was  being  felt  in  Ireland. 
Political  meetings  were  suppressed,  leaders  impri- 
soned (several  died  in  pri.son),  private  houses  raided 
and  in  nearly  every  case  these  airests  and  raids  were 
carried  out  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  During 
1918  over  1,(M)0  Irish  men  or  women  weie  .sentenced 
for  political  offences  or  deported  without  trial  and 
during  1917  and  1918  there  were  fotir  ca.ses  in  which 
coroners'  courts  legally  constituted  under  British 
law  returned  verdicts  of  murder  against  members  of 
the  British  ])olice  or  military,  but  the  verdicts  were 
ignored  by  the  (iovernment  and  in  two  cases  the 
men  charged  in  the  verdicts  were  believed  to  have 
been  promoted  soon  afterwards. 

Early  in  1919,  "Dail  Eireann"  (the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment) was  set  up,  and  almost  immediately,  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  British  Government,  and  since 
then  most  of  its  prominent  members  have  been  either 
in  prison  or  "on  tire  ruir."  In  spite  of  this,  it  has 
steadily  increased  its  power  in  Ireland,  and  has  been-, 
foimaily  recognised  by  29  out  of  i{3  County  Councils; 
as  the  lawful  Irish  Parliament. 

At  the  last  local  elections  (held  under  British  la-w 
with  Proj)ortional  representation)  81  per  cent,  of 
those  elected  were  pledged  ito  recognise  the  Pe- 
pul)lic,  and  about  7  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  Home 
Pule  inside  the  Em})ire,  the  remainder  being  Union- 
ists. ile])ublictn}  Courts  meet  all  over  28  counties, 
and  the  Pepublic  has  certainly  secured  the  'consent' | 
of  the  governed  to  an  amazing  degree. 

Unfortunately  in  1919  also  commenced  what  thei 
English  press  calls  "the  work  of  the  murder  gang."* 
In   other  Avords,  Irish   Volunteers  commenced  to 
attack  barracks  of  armed  police,  and  also  in  som&; 
])laces  indiA-idual  policemen   Avere  killed.      As  a 
result  OA-er  100  Ihitish  police  haA-e  been  killed,  and 
a  probably  larger  Ji umber  of  Irish  Volunteers  killed -■ 
also.    In  spite  of  the  excuse  of  provocation  Avhich' 
may  be  urged ,  I  totally  and  unreservedly  condemn 
this  policy.    In  addition  to  being,  in  my  opinion, 
morally  wrong  in  itself,  it  has  Aveakened  the  moral' 
strength  of  the  Irish  Pepublic,  and  has  giA'en  an[ 
excuse  and   a   kind   of  justification   for  English 
military  policy  in  Ireland. 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  the  majority  of  people  in 
England  will  realise  that  Aaolence  and  reprisals  only 
lead  to  A'iolence  and  reprisals,  and  they  Avill  insist, 
on  a  policy  of  trust  and  friendship  toAvards  Ireland,  ■ 
which  Avill  as  surely  lead  to  trust  and  friendship  in 
return, 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 


CHAPTER    v.— MARIE. 


Tile  Couiniuiiists  of  Bitter  Creek,  since  tliore  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  took  the  advice  so  roughly  given. 
The  younger  and  stronger  men  among  them  betook 
themselves  to  busli  Avhacking.  Not  many  miles 
from  the  settlement  great  woods  of  larch  and  si>r\ue 
Btretched  themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  foothills. 
Here  they  were  al)le  to  i)rocure  unlimited  supplies  of 
timber,  which  they  cut  down,  piled  on  their  sleighs 
and  sold  in  the  city  for  firewood.  It  was  a  poorly 
paid  industry,  since  it  took  three  days  to  ]jrocure 
a  load,  bring  it  into  town  for  sale  and  return  again 
to  Jiitter  Creek,  bul  in  a  country  where  coal  is 
difficult  to  secure  tliere  was  jio  lack  of  demand.  In 
this  way  they  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Meanwhile  Tjuke  AVise  s  projected  visit 
of  inspection  and  the  exposure  of  Hilkem,  which  he 
had  promised  if  lie  should  be  able  to  verify  the  story 
he  had  heard,  was  delayetl.  Matters  of  an  important 
business  nature  kept  him  in  town.  Occasionally  he 
came  across  teamsters  from  IJitter  Creek  in  charge 
of  sleigh  loads  of  wood,  but  as  their  English  v.as 
of  the  meagrest  kind,  the  information  he  was  able 
tu  extract  was  similarly  vague. 

One  day  he  saw  an  emptj-  sleigh  proceeding  down 
Main  Street  on  the  return  journey  to  the  Creek.  An 
old  man,  white  bearded  and  tall,  Avas  in  charge, 
while,  on  the  rear  runner  sat  a  Avoman,  who  looked 
as  though  .she  must  be  his  daughter.  Inke  her 
father,  .she  was  tall,  and  even  the  small  glimpse  of 
her  face  which  her  winter  A\Taps  afforded,  told  Luke 
that  .she  was  handsome.  He  stopped  the  sleigh, 
and  having  introduced  himself,  made  the  usual 
inquiries.  The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  pointed 
to  the  woman.  Luke  therefore  applied  to  her.  To 
his  surprise  she  spoke  English  fluently,  and  in  a 
voice  rich  in  emotional  qualities.  To  his  questions 
she  gave  ready,  if  discouraging,  answers.  Yes,  it 
was  true  they  had  been  able  to  earn  a  bare  liA  clihood 
by  the  sale  of  the  timber,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  could  undertake  the  strenuous  labour  of  the 
woods  had  decreased.  Some  had  fallen  ill.  Others, 
whom  slie  implied  were  unaccustomed  to  roughing 
it,  hafi  become  exhausted  and  refused  any  longer  to 
do  the  work.  J)i,s8ension  was  rife  in  the  community. 
Those  who  worked  grumbled  at  the  large  number  of 
the  inefficients  they  were  supposed  to  support. 

Wise  determined  to  delay  his  journey  to  Bitter 
Creek  no  longer.  Leaving  a  message  at  the  office, 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  rear  part  of  the  sleigh, 
deciding  to  spend  the  night  at  the  settlement  and 
return  the  next  day.  It  soon  became  obvious  to  him 
that  Marie,  as  he  found  she  was  called,  Avas  no 
ordinary  Avoman.  Her  peasant  costume  and  the 
situation  in  Avhich  he  found  her  could  not  hide  from 
him  that  liers  Avas  a  nature  of  exceptional  intellectual 
and  .spiritual  qualities.  She  was  still  in  the  early 
twenties,  but  already  she  had  seen  more  of  the 
tragedy  of  life  than  thousands  who  have  reached 
the  allotted  age  of  man.  She  told  him  of  the  per- 
secutions to  which  she  and  those  Avith  whom  she  Avas 
associated  in  Russia  had  been  subjected.    She  her- 


self had  suffered  brief  exile  in  Siberia,  and  that 
exi)erience  had  left  its  lirand  upon  soul  and  face 
alike. 

The  state  of  matters,  A\lien  he  was  a])le  io  sec 
\i  tor  himself,  fully  bore  out  liis  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. Incredible  disorder  prevailed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Communists.  Organisation  there  apjieared 
to  be  none.  Apathy,  (liscontent,  hunger,  Averc 
Avritten  on  every  face.  Some,  it  Avas  evident,  had 
been  drinking.  The  AA^omen  looked  like  living 
corpses.  The  children  cried  incessantly,  their  poor 
little  pinched  faces  seeming  scarcely  to  ha\-e  been 
washed  since  tliey  had  arrived.  The  whole  place 
Avas  in  a  filthy  condition. 

Wise's  heart  sank  Avithin  him  as  he  Avent  from 
liouse  to  house.  He  cursed  Hilkem.  He  cursed 
himself.  And  then  he  cursed  the  settlers.  Despair 
took  po,ssession  of  him.  It  Avas  not  only  that  this 
exi)eriment  had  failed?  The  faihire  of  the  Bitter 
Creek  Communitv  was  a  bloAV  at  his  idealism  as  a 


hob 


All  that  had  fed  his  dreams,  all  that  had 


inspired  his  life  seemed  foolishness.  He  heard 
alAAays  Hilkeni"s  mocking  laugh — the  laugh  of  the 
man  Avho  is  able  to  give  evidence  that  the  devil 
rules -the  AAorld.  He  cA^en  began  to  wonder  Avhetlier 
afler  all,  in 'a  Avorld  so  monstrously  made,  Hilkem 
Avas  not  the  w'ise  man.  But  then  he  remem- 
bered Marie.  By  no  materialistic  sophistries  wliat- 
CAcr  could  he  bring  himself  to  acknoAvledge  that  she 
Avas  a  failure.  When  he  thought  of  that  strange 
Avoman  and  placed  her  side  by  side  with^lilkem, 
he  kncAv  that  his  faith  Avas  not  irremevably 
defeated. 

He  sought  her  out  and  found  her  busy  setting 
the  cA'cniug  meal.  Her  father  sat  by  the  stoA-e, 
pouring  OAcr  a  volume  of  Bakunin.  Immersed  in 
the  philosophy  of  that  Avriter,  he  paid  no  heed  to  the 
A-isitor.  x\.  pathetic  figure,  thought  Wise,  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  his  hopes,  clinging  to  the  gosi)eI 
of  anarchy  and  rcAolutionary  science,  gloating  over 
the  good  tidings,  "  There  is  no  God." 

From  him  the  guest  turned  to  Avatch  Marie, 
coming  and  going  among  the  shadows  of  the  little 
shack.  An  atmosphere  of  calm  strength  emanated 
from  her. 

The  appearance  of  this  Avomau  Avith  her  spiritual 
enthusiasms  ami^l  the  crude  commercialism  of  that 
new  country,  her  foreign  appearance,  her  tragic  life 
story  gave  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  Avatch- 
ing  her,  a  romantic  significance.  She  represented 
another  Avorld — a  Avorld  Avhere  idea.s  rather  than 
things  counted.  Strange  fancies  flitted  through 
Luke  Wise's  mind — she  seemed  the  goddess  of  the 
NeAV  Order,  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  world  that 
Avas  to  be.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  That  woiild  imply  a  larger  measure  of 
confidence  on  his  part  than  he  at  that  time  possessed. 
It  was  rather  a  reverent  Avonder  that  he  felt,  and  an 
exceeding  thankfulness  that  she  had,  thus  mysteri- 
ously, entered  his  life. 

(To  be  continued). 
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The  Art  of  the  Child. 


Aiialole  France  iiecently  retailed  a  coinersation  lie  had  with 
a  frieiid  as  they  Rat  cliattinj;  on  ono  of  the  Ixnilevards  of  Paris. 
Passing  to  and  fro  were  men  and  women  uf  all  nationalities. 
Th-e  French  sage,  expressed  a  wish  that  those  might  be  trans- 
ported to  an  ifiland,  "What  a  race  of  people  we  should  rear, 
what  art  we  should  produce." 

One  recalled  those  words  as  <ii)e  entered  the  hall  of  joyous 
colour  in  the  avenue  of  the  British  Institute  where  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  and  woodcuts  by  ^'ienn€se  children  is  held.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  to  equal  this  exhibition  has  been  seen 
in  this  country.  Technique,  f(jrni,  expression  are  marvellous. 
Here  are  panels  which  no  art  student  would  be  ashamed  to  call 
his  own.  Prof.  Ciza's  class  for  three  hours  on  Saturdays  and  two 
hours  on  Sundays  is  open  to  all  children,  botii  rich  and  poor, 
free  of  charge.  The  professor  even  prefer.s  the  child  of  tiie  Prole- 
tariat whose  mind  and  imagination  aie  unsi>oiled  by  influenciC 
of  theatre  and  cinema  and  othei-  such  experiences.  No  technique 
15  taught,  and  the  whole  work  is  a  triumph  of  the  conception 
of  self  determination  now  beginning  to  exert  itself  in  every 
department  of  life.  Here  children,  instead  of  drawing  milk-jugs 
and  jam  jars  are  learning  to  exercise  their  power  of  observation, 
and  are  betraj'ing  emotions  one  would  little  expect  to  find 
them  capable  of.  In  one  grouj)  "the  naughty  children,"  the 
middle  figure  shows  a  niolher,  the  picture  of  grief — the  spirit 
of  mischief  shining  forth  from  the  face  of  a  child,  who  lia.s 
worked  anoth,er  child  into  a  \eritabre  rage.  Or  again,  there  are 
a  series  of  wonderful  pictures  by  a  boy  of  14  years  who  must, 
one  feels,  have  lived  in  squalid  surroundings,  where  the  realities 
of  life  were  not  love,  joy  and  beauty,  but  angier.  fear  and  sordid- 
ness.  One  picture,  entitled,  "Unhappy  Love,"  shows  two 
individuals  sitting  on  the  grass,  every  line  expressive  of  wi>e 


and  a  general  sense  of  limpness.  .Most  (jf  the  figures  in  the 
set  are  criminal  types,  face  brutal  in  the  extreme,  siiovang  a 
power  of  expression  wiiich  beggars  dicscriptioii. 

With  only  the  light  of  the  sun  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Tyrol,  with  the  drab  dress  to  whith  until  iccently 
we  have  been  accustomed,  it  would  be  well  nigh  ini])ossible  lo 
reproduce  "Tlje  Harvest  Procession,"  in  England.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures,  the  background  and  the  glorious  colouring 
amaze  one  as  the  product  of  a  child  <jf  14.  One  recalls  Wells, 
when  he  says  in  his  "Outline  of  History."  ".•^ll  the  world  over 
there  must  have  been  myriads  of  jiotential  first  class  investigators, 
s))leudid  artists,  creative  minds,  who  never  caught  a  gleam  of 
inspiration.  A  woild  with  something  like  a  secure  and  interna- 
tional ))eace,  and  something  like  iiiteriiati(!nal  justice  will  fish  fcjr 
capacity  with  the  fine  net  of  universal  ediuation."  One  lias 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  world.  But  Professor  Ciza's  best  pupils 
are  abroad,  and  material  is  so  e\|)eii'-ive  that  it  is  difficult  to. 
keep  the  school  going. 

One  came  from  Ihip  British  Institute  into  the  gre.v  fog,  not 
den.se  enough  to  deaden  the  glow  of  gorgeous  brocades  in  the 
shops  of  Kiiightsbridge.  Boarding  a  'bus,  scraps  of  conversation 
reached  me  "Did  you  know  she  lia.s  had  £1,000  a  year  left  hci  ?" 
"It  is  always  those  whf)  do  not  need  it  who  get  it,  but  £1,000. 
a  year  will  not  go  far  with  her." 

Oh.  carele.'.s  apathetic  millions  I  Oh,  mad  civilisation,  crashing 
to  its  doom  !  l?ut  amid  the  groaning  and  travail  one  hears  the 
shouts  and  the  laughter  of  children.  Children  whofse  art  will 
permeate  every  deparlmenii  of  life,  living  in  a  world  where  the 
strugglie  for  daily  bread  has  been  replaced  by  joy  and  an 
abundant  life. 

"The  long  inheritance  of  the  a"e  waits." 


Sinai  Lamps. 

III. 


If  weimJi  in  the  22nd  and  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  19th 
and  25tOB  Leviticus,  and  in  Deuteronomy  from  the  28th  verse 
of  the  14th  chapter  to  the  18th  of  the  15th,  and  from  the  15tli 
verse  of  the  23rd  chapter  to  the  15th  of  the  26th,  we  shall  find, 
among  other  matters,  the  Poor  Law  of  Israel  as  ^leclared  by 
Atoses.  The  fii-st  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  the  taint  of  pauperism ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  could 
rouse  the  cry  of  "Curse  your  charity";  it  is  not  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  poor  in  the  lump  or  in  part  is  bad  ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself/'  combined  with- the  ever  present  idea  that  all  Israel  was 
one  family.  In  fact  a  great  student  of  the  law  of  iSIoses  was  only 
expressing  its  principle  as  applied  to  the  new  dispensation  when 
he  said,  "As  we  have  opportunity  let  us  work  that  which  is 
good  towards  all  men,  and  especially  unto  them  which  are  of  the 
household  of  faith." 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  gleanings  of  the  fields, 
of  the  %'ineyards  and  olive  gardens,  were  to  be  left  for 
the  poor,  together  with  any  sheaf  which  might  be  forgotten  in 
carting,  and  the  whole  crop  of  a  corner  of  each  cultivator's 
allotment ;  how  a  tithe  was  to  be  paid  as  a  local  poor  rate  once 
every  thre«  years;  and  we  may  add  that  once  in  seven  years  the 
fields  were  not  to  be  cultivated  nor  the  orchards  pruned,  but 
whatever  grew  of  itself  was  to  be  free  to  the  poor.  The  par- 
ticular classes  mentioned  are  fatherless  children  and  widows,  who 
would  not  have  strength  to  till  the  ground ;  and  ali«n  immigrants 
and  Le'vit«9  who  had  no  share  in  the  land.  The  latter  may  be 
considered  as  corresponding  to  our  poorer  clergy  and  ministers 
and  clergy,  whose  hard  times  did  not  begin  with  war  prices.  It 
ig  probable  that  the  afflicted  in  body  or  mind,  and  any  childless 
old  people,  would  also  share  in  the  regular  provision  for  the 
poor.  There  was  no  need  of  old  age  pensions  on  a  large  scale, 
the  family  and  land  arrangements  making  it  possible  for  sons 
to  support  their  parents  without  wronging  their  children. 

The  case  of  the  able-bodied  man  who  got  into  low  water  was 
entirely  different.  He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  per- 
manent burden  upon  the  rest,  but  was  to  be  ungrudgingly  eet  on 
his  feet  again  before  he  got  down  and  out.  If  in  desperation  he 
had  sold  himself  as  a  slaxne  to  a  wealthy  alien,  he  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  his  nearest  relations.   But  it  he  had  sold  himself  to  a 


fellow-Israelite,  he  was  to  cserve  for  six  years,  yet  £ill  the  time  to 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  afterwards  dismissed  with 
all  he  needed  to  give  him  a  good  start  in  life.  Only  by  his  ex- 
press wish  might  he  be  kept  in  perpetual  bondage.  ^loreover, 
if  any  sla\e  ran  away  from  his  master  he  was  to  be  welcomed 
and  well-treated  in  the  place  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  slavery  again. 

Only  when  a  man  was  incapable  of  hjoking  after  himself  had 
any  Israelite  any  business  to  find  himself  not  free,  for  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  rest  of  the  coniniunity  were  bound  by  the 
law  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed  to  keep  his  head  above- 
water.  His  self-respect  was  to  be  saved  by  calling  the  help  so 
given  a  loan,  but  no  inticrest  was  to  be  taken,  and  if  security  were 
given  it  must  not  be  anything  which  was  necessary  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  man  or  his  family.  A  widow's  clothes  were  never 
to  be  taken  in  pawn  at  all.  And  a  Statute  of  Limitations  made 
it  often  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  lender  would  ever  see  his 
money  again  by  direct  return.  For  all  that  tlieie  w-as  to  be  no 
grudging  on  the  part  of  the  haves  towards  the  have-nots.  There 
was  only  one  sort  of  debt  that  the  Law  specially  commanded  to 
be  paid,  and  that  was  the  wages  of  a  hired  servant ;  and  again 
there  is  no  limitation  to  Israelites,  but  it  is  recognised  that  a 
hired  man  must  be  poor  enough  to  need  his  money  promptly, 
whatever  might  be  his  race.  Summing  the  matter  up,  we  see 
that  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law  of  Israel  was  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  s-ubmerged  class,  and  as  far  as  Israelites  themselves 
were  concerned,  of  a  dependent  cla-'s  either.  "There  .shall  be  no 
poor  with  thee,"  is  the  promise  of  Dent.  15,  4  (R.\'.)  if  they 
would  "diligently  listen  to  this  commandment  which  I  command 
thee  this  day." 

In  fact,  when  one  studies  the  Poor  Law  of  Israel,  one  is  im- 
pres.sed  with  this  : — That  when  Christ  said,  "Give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away,"  He  was  literally  filling  full  the  old  law  by  appl}'- 
ing  it  in  all  its  provisions,  and  not  onl.y  in  some,  to  all  our 
neighbours  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  And  Paul  was  simply 
following  in  his  IMaster's  footsteps  and  enlarging  Israel  to  meaQ 
all  who  are  "blessed  with  faithful  Abraham"  >  when  he  wrote,, 
"Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another,  for  love  is  th(('' 
fulfilling  of  the  law." 


Friday,  December  Srd,  1920. 


THBJ  CRtJSADJlR. 


OUT  AND  ABOUT. 


There  was  iio  doubt  as  to  the  keen  welcome  given-  to  uui- 
luessage  at  Swansea,  and  I  was  only  sony  to  have  to  lush  off 
to  attend  the  F.O.R.  council  meetings  at  Sheffield,  thus  missing 
iny  visit  to  Ynyshir  and  Briton  Ferry.  iSli'.  Sorensen  was,  how- 
ever, more  than  a  substitute,  but  to  friends  at  these  places  1 
would  e.xpress  my  great  legret  at  being  unable  to  keep  the 
engagement. 

What  an  immense  time  it  takes  to  get  out  of  Wales — and  lo 
get  back  again  !  But  I  managed  to  reach  Merlhyr  in  time  on 
.Monday,  for  a  snack  with  Mr.  and  .Mr.?,  and  ]Miss  Morgan 
•Jones,  then  went  off  to  the  Church,  wheve  1  felt  the  immediate 
in.spiration  of  the  \ears  of  noble  brave  witness  that  Mr.  Morgan 
Jones  and  many  in  Merthyr  have  given  to  tlie  cause  of  real 

(Christianity  and  brotherhood. 
At  Aberdare  two  I.L.P.  meetings  fell  through,  but  I  had  a  very 
kearty  welcome  at  Christ  Church,  and'  I  must  here  e.xplain  to 
■I'usadcr.''  the  significance  of  this  new  movement  on  the  part  of 
pie  workers  in  church  oi  gani.sation. 
Christ  Churcli  is  a  materialisation  of  a  conviction  that  war  is 
anti-Christian,  and  a  group  of  men  and  women,  mostly  in  mining 
circles  and  without  wealthy  backing,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  i)uild  a  really  charming  church  of  asbestos,  with  school 
_  room  attached.    They  are  responsible  for  the  whole  cost  and  are 
reducing  the  building  debt  week  by  week. 

At  present  they  have  no  minister  as  they  refuse  to  apjKiint  one 
until  they  can  pay  adequately,  and  indeed  they  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  what  might  be  called  the  Quaker  spirit  of  worship, 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  form  as  generally 
understood. 

I  was  able  to  show  them  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Ynyshir,  and  they  felt  that  this  was  just  what  they 
had  been  looking  for.  The  idea  of  Centres  of  Christian  Action 
appealed  also.  I  found  myself  actually  seeing  the  developmient 
of  a  new  expression  of  church  life — Labour  not  content  with 
criticising  but  working  constructively. 

I  give  below  the  Ynyshir  manifesto,  which  is  to  my  mind  a  great 
corroboration  of  our  belief  that  a  bold  stand  on  behalf  of  a  new 
social^order,  constructively  visioned  will  meet  with  big  response. 

I CHURCH  OP  CHRIST— YNYSHIR. 
MANIFESTO. 

Nf.  believe  in  war  of  no  kind. 
E  will  in  no  case  and  on  no  occasion  take  part  in  nor  assist 
therein. 

E  are  pacifists  in  the  name  of  Jesus  our  Crucified  King.  We 

recognise  no  other  leader. 
E    will  do  what-soever  lies  in  our  poWier  to  uproot  the  present 
"System  of  Capitalism"  perpetuated  by   the  spirit  of 
greed. 

!e  will  disseminate  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ, 
Kt  will  call  upon  all  men  to  assist  us  who  are  of  common  belief. 

T.W.W. 


A  CORRiCTION. 

Miss  Miles,  whose  letter  appeatred  in  the  "Crusader"  for 
November  12,  writes  to  correct  a  mistake  which  appeared  in  her 
ronimunication  as  published.  She  was  represented  as  saying  "All 
(■juntries  are  interdependent  and  not  one  is  destroyed  or  hurt 
without  all  otheiR  being  benefited  thereby."  What  of  course  wa? 
meant  was  that  "no  counti7  can  be  destroyed  or  hurt  without 
others  suffering  therebv." 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 


THE  CRUSADER  GROUP 

WILL,  BE 

AT  HOME 

On  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8th, 
6-30  to  7-30,  and  invites  friends  to  meet 
them  at  the  MINEEVA  CAFE,  (en- 
trance at  rear  in  Silver  Street). 

Jt.S.V.P.  to  2S  Bride  Lmne,  Fletl  Slrte',  E.C.  4:. 


.X mount  |jre\ious]y 

acknowledged 

326  14 

Xnoi)  

1  10 

Mr.  A.  W.  Baker... 

9 

Mrs.  Birkett   

2 

Messr.s.  W.  and  R. 

Boag 

10 

.Mr.  A.  H.  Bond 

5  0 

Mr.  C.  S.  Dodsworlh 

10 

Miss  J.  Hodge 

10 

0  0 


£   .•>.  d. 

.Ml'.  H.  IngrHni 

5  0 

Mr.  A.  Priest   

10  6 

G.A.R  

2  0 

Rc\  .  G.  B.  Robs;on 

2   0  0 

-Mr.s.  Sheldon   

10   0  0 

.Mi.ss  .M.  E.  Todd 

10  0 

.Air.  W.  A.  Wharton 

3  6 

Mr.  R.  T.  Wood  ... 

10  0 

£349  16  11 

WHAT  WAR  MEANS.— A  Series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresse.?  on 
this  subject  IS  being  given  at  Devon.shire  House,  136 
Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  on  Moiiday.s  fium  1.20  to  1.50  p.m. 
December  6  :  "What  Wai'  .Means  In  Personal  Freedom."  by 


Robert  0.  Meiiiiell. 


STUDY  CIRCLS  of  pvactieal  psychology  conducted  by  Miss 
A  lolet  .M.  Firth  every  Tuesday  at  8  p.m.  in  the  -Minerva 
Cafe,  144  High  Holboni,  W.C'.l.  December  7  :  "Mind  and 
Character  Development  and  the  New  'Psychology.'"  Ad- 
mis.-^ion  2s.,  set  of  four  tickets  6s.,  set  of  ten  tickets  10s. 
Tickets  and  syllabus  obtainable  at  the  door  or  from  Miss 
Firth,  144  Finchley  Road  N.W 


ARTISTIC    CALENDAR    with    Portrait    of    A.  PENNEE 

BROCKWAY,  and  Bruce  Glasier  quotations.  Post  free 
Is.  3d.— Mrs.  Fielding,  I.L.P.  Secretary,  5  High  Street, 
Lancaster. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


t 


A  GREAT  PUSH 

is  beiug'  made  in  some  districts  to  make 
special  use  of  our  Xmas  jSTuinber,  December 
17th.  Eacli  Crusader  is  beiug  asked  to 
buy  SIX  copies  aud  to  seud  or  give  them 
to  friends.  Think  of  the  possibilities  if 
every  Crusader  bought  SIX  copies  and  got 
SIX  other  friends  to  do  likewise ! 

WILL  YOU   JOIN    IN   THE  GREAT 
PUSH? 


♦ 
f 


Miss  MARGARET  BONDFIELD, 
The  Rev.  STANLEY  B.  JAMES, 
F.  W.  PETHICK  LAWRENCE. 
Mrs.  SHEEHY  SREFFINGTON, 

WILL  SPEAK  ON 

IRELAND 

On  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  8,  at  7.45,  in  THE  LARGE 
MEMORIAL  HALL,  Farringdon  St.,  Ludgate  Circus. 

Tickets  for  Reserved  Seats  (Is.)  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Offices  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  17  Red  Lion 
Square,  W.Cl. 

ADMISSION  FREE. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  December  3r(1,  1920. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


Bertrand  Russell  on  the 
Materialistic  Conception  of  History. 

In  the  GlHSgow  "Forward''  (Nov.  27,  1920),  tlicre  i.s  ;ui  in- 
teresting account  of  an  articl«  by  Bertrand  Russell  in  the  "New 
Republic  '  (U.8.A.)  dealing  with  the  Materialistic  Conception  of 
History.    liertrand  Ru.ssell  saya  : — 

"The  nio.^t  obvious  non-econoitiic  factor,  and  tlie  one  llu'  neglect 
of  which  has  led  Socialists  most  astray,  is  nationalism.  Of 
course,  a  nation,  once  formed,  has  economic  intere.sts  which 
largely  determine  its  politics,  but  it  is  not,  a.s  a  rule,  economic 
motives  that  decide  what  grou))  of  human  beings  .'hall  foim  a 
nation.  Trieste,  before  the  wai',  considered  itself  Italian,  al- 
though its  whole  prosperity  as  a  port  depended  upon  its  be- 
longing to  Austria.    No  KCONOMif  motive  can  accouni'  kor  the 

Ol-rOSITtON    IIRTWEEN    Ul.SITK    AND     IHE    HEST    OK    IrEI-ANI).  Jn 

Easteirn  Phu'ope,  the  Balkanisation  pi'oduced  by  self-detcimina- 
tion  has  been  obviously  disastrous  from  an  economic  point  (jf 
view,  and  was  demanded  for  leasons  which  were  in  essence 
sentimental.  Tlirouglioiit  the  wai',  wage-earners,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  allowed  them.selves  to  be  governed  by  nation- 
alist ftecling,  and  ignored  the  traditional  Communist  exhorta- 
tion :  "Workers  of  the  world,  unite  '."  According  to  Marxian 
orthodoxy  they  were  misled  by  cutniing  Capitalists,  who  made 
their  profit  out  of  the  slaughter.  But  to  anyone  capable  of 
observing  psyciiological  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  largely 
a  myth,  Inimensic  iiuml)ers  of  Capitalists  were  ruined  by  the 
war;  those  who  were  young  were  just  as  liable  to  bo  killed  as  the 
proletarian."  were.  No  doubt  commercial  rivahy  betwcicn  Eng- 
land and  Germany  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  causing  tlie  war, 
but  rivalry  is  a  different  thing  from  profit-!=eeking.  }'i(;bably 
by  combination,  English  and  German  Capitalist.s  could  have 
made  more  than  they  did  out  of  rivalry,  but  the  ri\alry  was 
instinctive,  and  its  economic  form  was  accidental.  llie 
Capitalists  were  in  the  grip  of  nationalist  instinct  as  much  as 
their  proletarian  'dupes.'  In  both  classes  some  have  gained  by 
the  war,  but  the  nni\iersal  will  to  war  was  not  produced  by  the 
hope  of  gain.  It  was  jn-oduced  by  a  different  set  of  instincts, 
one  whicli  Marxian  psychology  fails  to  recognise  adequately. 

"The  Marxian  assumes  that  a  man's  'herd,'  from  the  point  of 
view  of  herd-instinct,  is  his  class,  and  that  he  will  combine  with 
those  whose  economic  class-interest  is  the  same  as  hjs.  T'his  is 
only  very  partially  true  in  fact.  Reagion  has  been  the  most 
decisive  factor  in  determining  a  man's  herd  tlirougliout  long 
periods  of  the  world's  history.  Even 'now,  a  Catholic  working- 
man  will  vdte  for  a  Catholic  Capitalist  rather  than  foi-  an  un- 
believing fSocialist.  In  America,  the  divisions  in  local  elections 
are  mainly  on  religious  lin.es.  This  is,  no  doubt,  convenient  for 
the  Capitalists,  and  tends  to  make  them  religious  men,  but  the 
Capitalists  alone  could  jiot  produce  the  residt.  The  result  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  many  workingnieu  prefer  the  advance- 
ment of  their  creed  to  the  improvement  of  their  livelihood. 
However  deplorable  such  a  state  of  mind  may  be,  it  is  not 
iiiccessaril}'  due  to  Cajiitalist  lies." 

The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

How  illuminating  is  this  reference  in  "the  Life  of  INIetternich" 
to  the  Holy  Alliance  !  The  quotation,  which  is  given  in  the 
current  issue  of  "Common  Sense"  needs  no  change  of  wording 
to  apply  to  the  League  of  Nations  now  sitting  at  Geneva  : — ■ 

Those  who  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  and  objects  of 
this  Congress  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  about  its  course 
whatever  their  opinion  about  its  results  might  be. 

The  grand  phrases  of  "Reconstruction  of  Social  Order,"  "Re- 
generation of  the  Political  System  of  Europe,"  a  "Lasting  Peace 
founded  on  a  just  division  of  strength,  '  etc.,  were  uttered  to 
tranquillise  the  people  and  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
to  this  solemn  assembly  ;  but  the  real  piu'pose  of  the  Congress 
was  to  divide  among  the  conquerors  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
vanquished.  The  comprehension  of  this  truth  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  discussions  of  the  Congress  would  be  difficult,  painful, 
and  even  stormy.  But  to  understand  how  far  they  have  been 
80  and  why  the  hopes  of  so  many  men — enlightened  but  more  or 


less  ignorant  of  Cabinet  secrets —  have  been  cruelly  disappointed, 
one  nnist  know  the  designs  which  the  Prmcipal  Powers  had,  in 
presenting  fhemselve.s  on  tliis  great  battlefield  and  the  develop- 
ment which  particular  circumstance."  and  f)ersonal  relations  ha\e 
given  to  these  designs. 

A  Curious  Coincidence. 

(Jn  .Monday,  November  22,  a  long  letter,  signed  H.  S.  Bari',es, 
ap|)earcd  in  the  "Times"  on  .Mesop<jtamia.  He  wi-ote  "a.i  an  old 
Indian  Foreign  Secretary."  Thcr^'  was  no  hint  in  the  letter  thai 
he  had  any  other  clients  or  interests  to  serve  than  those  of  the 
British  public  and  of  our  Indian  Empire.  'I'he  writer  must  surely 
have  known  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  definitely  attributed  our 
occupation  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  existence  of  oil  there  in  lar^ 
quantities.  But  Sir  H.  S.  Barnes  took  a  very  higli  and  mighty 
line.  No  such  sordid  considerations  had  evei-  entered  into  the 
Persian  or  Mesopotamian  policy  <if  the  British  or  Indign  Govein- 
meTits.  Our  real  pui()ose  has  always  been  "the  maintienance  of  a 
strong,  united  and  independent  Persia."  .   .  . 

Next  day,  November  23,  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
"Malabar  Hill,"  pointed  out  that  Sir  Hugh  Barnes  is  a  director 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Com(>any,  of  the  Bnrmah  Oil  Company, 
of  the  D'Arcv  Exploration  Company,  etc.,  etc. — "Common 
Sense,"  Nov.  27,  1920. 

Restricting  Production. 

Writing  in  the  "Financial  Times,'  No\ .  25,  1920.  R.  H. 
Tlngley  declai'es  tliat  Americ;^  "vie«V(  with  etiuanimity  the 
efforts  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  London  to  lemetly 
the  situation  by  cmtailing  jjroduction,  and  is  prepared  to  assift 
the  moNtment  in  e\ery  way  possible." 

After  that  it  is  not  suiprising  to  read  in  the  "Sunday  Times" 
(Nov.  21,  1920)  :—  ' 

"There  is  but  one  remedy.  When  tlie  supply  of  an  article  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  the  obvious  course  is  to  cease 
production  until  the  sui-plus  is  absorbed,  lip  to  the  present  the 
industry  has  merely  decided  to  produce  less.  But  more  heroic 
measures  are  necessary.  Anything  short  of  a  complete  gtoppagfi 
of  output  will  be  merely  tinkering  with  a  situation  of  extreme 
gra\  ity. 

Irish  Reprisals — and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  personal  position  among  Nonconformists 
has  been  very  much  weakened  of  late  by  his  review  of  the 
Black  and -Tans,  and  his  patronage  of  the  reprisals  policy  in 
Ireland.  His  old  friends  remembei-  how  he  lashed  the  Free 
Churches  into  indignation  against  the  same  "methixls  of  bar- 
barism" when  they  were  practised  against  the  Boers  (w-hose 
farms  were  burnt  in  reprisal  for  guerilla  warfare),  and  again,  in 
the  winter  of  1914-15,  when  a  similar  policy  was  adopted  to  put 
down  "rebellion"  in  Belgium  by  the  German  military 
commanders.  , 

Rev.  James  Barr. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  W'est  of  Scotland  by 
the  anonymous  attacks  being  levelled  in  the  C-apitalist  Press 
at  the  Elev.  James  Barr,  B.D.,  for  his  membership  of  the  I.L.P. 
and  his  open  advocacy  of  its  principles. 

The  Truth  Will  Out. 

"We  must  have  a  C3  population  at  this  moment  in  order  to 
save  our  finances." — Lortl  Hugh  Cecil,  Tory  Coalition  JI.P.,  in 
House  of  Commons,  15th  November,  1920.    Hansard,  p.  1598. 
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The  Outlook. 


As  we  write  the  rumour  grows  in  streng'tli  that 
the  Christmas  season  is  to  be  signalised  by 
a  truce  between  coutlictiug  parties  in 
,1^1(1.  The  wish  is  pro))ably  father  to  tlie 
liuuglit;  but  even  so,  it  is  not  without  signiticunce 
hat  the  wish  for  peiice  shouhl,  to  that  extent,  have 
K'come  articulate.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
he  conscience  of  the  countrj'  at  large  is  not  easy 
ibout  Ireland,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
ivould  welcome  the  news  that  the  Government  was 
ibaudoning  its  present  attitude.  We  must  not  be 
jOO  hopeful.  The  remembrance  of  the  long  drawn 
)ut  negotiations  w-ith  Eussia,  not  yet  concluded, 
should  l)e  a  warning  against  undue  optimism. 
Public  opinion  -strongly  demanded  peace  with 
Russia,  but  the  Government,  wdiilc  bowing  to  the 
itorm,  .ind  making  divers  promises  managed,  on  one 
)retext  after  another,  to  postpone  a  definite  and 
;onclusive  understanding  with  the  Soviet  liepiiblic. 
i  far  deeper  feeling  and  a  much  more  determined 
)ppositio]i  will  be  required  before  the  essential 
character  of  our  policy  in  Ireland  is  changed. 


TliJ'j  worti  "(Jrisis"  is  apt  to  have  the  same 
otfect  as  the  cry  "Wolf!'  Wc  are  so 
frequently  informed  that  a  crisis  is  impend- 
ijig  that  we  liave  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  this 
iht'eadV)arc  journalistic  warning.  But  the  facts 
and  figures  of  the  financial  and  industrial  world 
speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  minor  prophets 
of  Fleet  Street  to  poijit  out  their  seriousness.  There 
are  features  about  the  present  situation  that  warrant 
us  ill  saying  that  this  is  not  merely  a  crisis  but  the 
crisis.  We  liave  reached  the  end  of  a  period  in 
the  world's  economic  and  social  history.  The 
enormous  debts  borne  by  the  various  governments 
of  ]*hirope,  the  condition  of  abject  povei'ty  and 
industrial  cliaos  reached  on  the  Continent  as  a 
result  of  the  blockade  policy,  the  utter  inadeqixacy 
of  philanthropy  and  the  p.alliative  schemes  suggest- 
ed by  the  Cxovernment  to  meet  the  unemployment 
problem,  the  intra n si geance  of  capitalists  with 
regard  to  the  excess  profits  tax — all  point  to  a 
tremendous  clash  'Of  conflicting  interests.  Men's 
l)assions  will  be  stirred  to  their  deepest.  The  morale 
of  the  people  will  be  tested  with  the  \itmost  severity. 
In  the  agony  of  the  coming  months  we  .shall  either 
rediscover  the  potency  of  faith  or  perish.  Christi- 
anity never  had  a  greater  chance. 


'"1"^  HE  proposal  to  ignore  the  findings  of  the 
i  Labour  Convention  which  pronounced 
against  the  two-isliift  system  is  typical  of 
ilic  manner  in  w-liich  a  powerful  Government  can 
over-ride  the  decisions  of  the  Washington  Conven- 
tion .  The  institution  of  a  body  set  up  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  regulate  industrial  conditions  through- 
out the  world  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  least  doubtful 
benefits  of  the  war.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
Home  Ofhce  has  dealt  with  the  proposal  of  that  body 
to  abolish  the  two-shift  system  turns  the  Conven- 
tion into  a  farce. 

»         »  * 

KYj   latest   convert   to   the   Soviet   form  of 
Government,  we  are  informed,  is  Armenia, 
which  has  revolted  against  the  Government 
set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  Entente.    Thus  every- 
where does  the  rule  of  the  Militarists  produce  the 
very  result  they  desire  to  avoid ! 
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*^  Aft  Advent 
Sermon. 


liaiely  has  the 
subject  to  A\liic]i 
the  seasoji  of  Ad- 
vent recalls  our 
minds  been  more 
ai)pr()i)ria(e  than 
at  the  present 
time.  The  clouds 
tliat  envelope  the 
world  are  glowing' 
already  with  a  sugf^estive  redness  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man. 

We  might  do  worse  under  the  ciicumstanccs  than 
consider  the  canons  of  TTis  judgment.  These  difter 
so  fundamentally  from  those  employed  in  the  courts 
of  this  world  that  unless  we  understand  them  we 
shall  be  unable  to  follow  the  course  of  justice  or  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  His  Apocalypse. 

Among  these  canons  stands  prominently  the  prin- 
ciple that  from  those  to  whom  most  is  givoi  most 
will  be  expected. 

The  recollection  of  this  fact  woukl  do  much  to  sub- 
due the  boastfulness  of  the  white  race  and  might 
even  make  it  anxious  to  foreswear  its  priority  over 
other  peoples. 

Has  it  not  been  asserted,  again  and  yet  agai)i,  that 
some  innate  superiority  characterises  the  White 
Man  as  compared  with  his  black  or  yellow  biother  I'' 
It  is  certain!}-  true  that  he  has  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities. It  was  to  him  that  the  Message  from 
that  Half-way  House  bewixt  East  and  West — the 
Carpenter's  Shop  at  Nazareth — came  first  and  most 
directly.  For  nineteen  centuries  he  has  had  open  to 
him  the  avenues  of  Christian  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion. For  the  whole  of  that  period  the  traditions  of 
the  Faith  have  been  in  his  keeping.  While  other 
peoples  have  continued  to  worshij)  their  Mumbo- 
Jumbos  the  religion  which  revealed  God  in  human 
form  has  been  available  to  him. 

Science  has  been  his  servant  as  it  has 
been  the  servant  of  no  other  race.  Like  a 
magician  it  has  stood  by  his  throne,  able 
and  willing  to  obey  the  most  outrageous  of  his 
demands.  The  means  of  performing  miracles  has 
been  thus  placed  in  his  hands.  With  the  same  poAver 
by  which  he  has  destroyed  a  civilisation  he  could 
have  built  a  new  one.  He  had  only  to  dream  and, 
waking,  wave  his  wand,  and  lo !  his  dreams  would 
have  risen  about  him,  substantial  and  real  as  the 
solid  earth.  God  trusted  him  with  the  unlimited 
powers  of  science. 

He  has  been  given  some  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  regions  of  the  Earth.  In  Nature's  cup- 
boards were  stored,  awaiting  his  needs,  coal,  iron, 
silver,  gold.  His  soil  could  have  fed  mankind  and 
saved  it  forever  from  famine,  and  his  science  could 
have  saved  it  from  disease.  He  has  been  the  pluto- 
crat among  the  peoples.  Practically  unlimited 
wealth  was  at  his  disposal. 

These  are  not  the  pleadings  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.    They  are  our  own  boasts — the  things 


our  own  preachers  and  teachers  have  taught  us 
say,  the  themes  that  insjjired  our  poets  to  sing  of 
White  Man's  Jhirden,  and  our  journalists  to  write 
the  blessings  of  the  White  Man's  rule. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny  the  exception 
character  of  our  oivportunities.    1  wish  I  could, 
wish  I  could  plead  before  the  judgment  bar  that 
had  received  but  one  poor  talent.    That  is  imp< 
sible.    On  our  own  showing  we  have  been  al)le,  dt 
ing  the  last  few  centuries,  to  determine  the  desti: 
of  mankind.    We  must  accept  the  terril)]e  resjxjnj 
bilities  of  that  tact.    The  abuse  of  our  Irust  cjj 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  disappearance  of  th 
white  race  as  a  dominant  people.    Our  heritage  wi 
be  taken  from  us  and  given  to  another. 

Tlie  same  principle  applied  to  tlfe  ruling 
must  lead  to  equally  alarming  conclusions, 
assertion  was  made  some  while  ago  by  a  member 
that  class  that  Labour  was  unfit  io  goveri 
certain  sense  (liat  statement  may  be  acce])ted 
true.     Labouj-  is   ignorant,   irresponsible,  serv 
Jiut  whose  fault  is  that?   The  people  who  now  co 
plain  that  the  workers  are  not  ready  to  assume 
res])on!-ibilities  of  a  great  empire  have  had  the  li 
of  the  commoii  jjeople  in  their  hands  for  many  a  lo' 
year.    It  was  in  their  power  to  grant  or  (k^ny 
jueans  of  a  real  education.    It  was  for  them  to  tr 
the  untrained  by  granting  them,  judiciously,  a  shi 
in  the  control  of  industry.    It  lay  within  the  ju: 
diction  of  the  critics  to  grant  leisure  and  the  chan 
of  a  clean,  wholesome  life.    They  have  boasted  ol 
their  authority,  they  have  claimed  superior  abili 
they  have  possessed  enormouslj-  greater  mate: 
means.    In  the  terms  of  their  oAvn  boasting  they 
judged.    Ye  who  were  placed  as  guardians  over  y 
fellows  to  lead  them  into  freedom  and  e(iuality 
res])onsibility  with  yourselves,  see  what  ye 
made — by  your   own    confession — of  those  whosf 
lives  and  characters  you  have  moulded. 

Ikit  most  severelj-  tested  of  all  by  this  princii)le  oj 
divine  judgment  stands  the  Church.  I  subscril)e  t  > 
her  loftiest  claims.  When  she  declares  that  wit 
her  alone  is  the  whole  truth,  when  she  points  to  tli 
life-giving  sacraments  in  her  keeping',  and  turn 
proudh-  to  the  Book,  born  of  her  own  first  rapturou 
union  with  God,  and  ever  since  her  jeaiousl, 
guarded  possession,  I  bow  in  acquiescence;  She  i 
the  heir  of  all  the  promises  made  to  Israel.  To  ho 
was  given  miraculous  power.  There  is  not  a  boas 
of  her  proudest  priest  to  which  I  do  not  subscribe 
That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  of  tlii 
world  Avill  fall  first  and  heaviest  upon  her.  I  di 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  her — I  dare  no 
explore  that  terrible  future,  but  I  knoAv  that  ti< 
judgment  will  be  in  proportion  to  her  own  confessei 
privileges. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  hi 
passed  over  in  the  day  of  judgment 
though  it  were  no  more  than  a  politica 
constitution,  a  humanitarian  society,  an  ethica 
fellowship,  a  religious  coterie.  It  is  the  Church,  anc 
therefore  the  clouds  that  pass  innocixous  over  tli( 
kingdoms  and  organisations  of  man  shall  break  ii 
torrential  Avrath  over  the  Temple  that  has  become,  ii 
the  words  of  the  Judge  Himself,  "a  den  of  thieves." 

THE  TRAMP. 
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►  The  Crowning  Infamy  of  Capitalism. 

iiy  W.  J.  CHAMBEIILAIN. 


Oil,  Cludl  lhai  bread  sliould  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  \" 

—"Song  of  the  Skirt." 

I  sometimes  woiuler  wlietiier  most  of  us  w  lio  are 
Socialists  can  plead  "Not  guilty"  to  the  charge 
implied  iu  Shaw's  deckuation  that  he  is  a  Socialist 
for  tke  purely  selfish  reason  that  the  sight  of  ill-fed 
and  ill-clad  kuman  beings  is  so  utterly  repugnant 
to  kim  tkat  lie  can  never  be  comfortable  wkile  suck 
a  state  of  affairs  exists.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  say  kow  far  tkis  seifiskness  applies  to 
myself  at  tke  i)resent  time.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
tkat  tke  situation  iu  tke  industrial  world  is  preying; 
on  my  mind  to  suck  an  extent  tkat  I  cannot  sit  by 
my  fire  or  eat  a  decent  meal  or  put  on  warm  clotking 
witkout  being-  kaunted  by  tke  tkougkt  of  tke 
kundreds  of  tkousands  of  mj^  fellows  wko  are  witk- 
out tke  barest  essentials  of  existence.  Tke  latest 
available  figures,  publislied  in  October,  skow  tkat 
tkere  were  tkeu  358,115  persons  on  tke  unemployed 
registers  of  tke  Labour  Exckanges  in  tke  country, 
including  162,UU0  ex-service  men.  Since  tliose 
figures  were  publisked  tkere  kas  been  a  truly  appal- 
ling increase  week  by  week,  and  tke  number  is  now 
probably  somewkere  about  kalf  a  million. 

Tkis  unemployment  evil  is  surely  tke  crowning 
infamy  of  Capitalism.  Tkat  at  tke  present  moment, 
wkile  tkose  of  my  readers  wko  kave  tke  means  are 
planning  for  Ckristmas  festivities  and  searcking  tke 
skop  windows  for  presents  and  games  and  goodies 
for  tke  kiddies,  tkere  are  at  least  kalf  a  million 
people  in  tke  country  wko  are  eitker  absolutely 
penniless  or  depending  on  private  or  public  ckarity 
for  miserable  doles  of  food  for  tkemselves  and  tkeir . 
families  is,  I  tliink,  a  bigger  crime  tkan  any  otker 
evil  wkick  Capitalism  kas  to  its  discredit,  worse  even 
tkan  war  itself..  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  tke 
monstrous  inkumanity  of  a  social  system  wkick  is 
responsible  for  suck  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Here  in  Birmingkam,  for  iustajice,  we  kave  24,000 
l)eople  unable  to  obtain  work,  over  8,000  of  wkom 
tougkt  in  tke  war  for  "freedom."  Many  tkousands 
of  tkem  are  skilled  artisans,  engineers,  metal-work- 
ers, even  caipenters  and  painters  and  otker  building- 
trade  operatives  are  walking  tke  streets.  Among 
tkem  are  many  of  my  comrades  in  tke  Labour  moA-e- 
ment.  My  keart  is  full  as  I  write.  I  am  daily 
meeting  dozens  of  my  friends  wko  kave  long  ago 
spent  tkeir  last  fartking-  and  are  now  existing-  from 
day  to  day  on  wkat  little  can  be  scraped  togetker 
from  tkose  wko  are  still  at  work.  Not  a  day  passes 
witkout  anotker  batck  of  cases  coming  to  my  notice. 
Last  week  I  called  on  an  iinemj)loyed  friend  wkoise 
weekly  income  for  tke  last  tkree  weeks  was  7/6. 
To-day  a  man  came  to  see  me  at  tke  office  of  our 
local  Labour  paper.  He  was  an  ex-officerj  tke  son 
of  a  one-time  prosperous  solicitor.  Just  before  tke 
war  ke  had  thrown  up  legal  work  and  launched  out 
on  the  .stormy  sea  of  free-lance  journalism.  The 


war  came  before  he  could  make  good.  He  felt 
compelletl  to  take  kis  place  in  tke  trenckos  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war ;  he  secured  a  commission  and 
served  over  three  years,  until  he  was  sent  home  a 
nervous  wreck.  Before  ke  was  sent  kome  ke  kad 
got  kimself  into  trouble  for  speaking  tke  trutk  about 
tke  war.  A  lecture  ke  delivered  iu  a  certain 
Y.M.C.A.  kut  wais  reported  to  kis  superiors,  and 
tkougk  no  official  action  was  taken  at  tke  time,  ke 
kas  since  found  it  imposisible  to  secure  certain  grants 
wkick  lie  declared  kimself  entitled  to.  He  wanted 
me  to  give  kim  a  job  in  any  capacity  on  tke  i)aper. 
A  public  sckool  man,  witk  tke  kigliest  credentials, 
well  read  and  bearing  tke  obvious  stamp  of  real 
culture  on  kis  kaggard  face,  ke  was  prepared  to 
sweep  tke  office  or  write  an  article.  He  kad  been 
giving  lectures  in  tke  famous  Bull  lling  of  Birming- 
kam, and  going  round  witk  tke  kat  to  tke  miserable 
crowd  wkick  can  always  be  gatkered  on  tkat  liistoric 
spot.  Tkis  kad  kept  kim  supplied  v.itk  a  bed  and 
a  crust  .... 

But  it  is  useless  to  continue  kis  story.  I  kad  to 
tell  kim  tkat  in  common  witk  most  Labour  journals 
our  paper  was  living  from  liand  to  moutk,  tkat  we 
were  actually  in  urgent  needs  of  funds  to  meet  our 
bills  at  tke  year-end,  and  tkat  we  simply  couldn't 
spare  even  a  ten-skilling  note  on  extra  expenditure. 
He  gatkered  up  kis  papers  and  left  me  witk  a  brave 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "I  am  only  one  of  many  tkous- 
ands. But  I  didn't  expect  to  be  doing  tkis  as  a 
reward  for  my  response  to  tke  country's  call  in  '14. 
It's  tke  wife  and  youngsters  tkat  worry  me  .  .  .  ." 

Last  niglit  I  was  talking  to  a  good  Socialist 
comrade  wko  kas  been  out  of  Avork  for  several 
montks.  He  is  a  Ruskin  College  man,  kas  expert 
tecknical  knowledge  of  tke  moulding  industry,  is 
a  born  teaclier  and  organiser  and  prepared  to  do 
anytking  tkat  will  bring  kim  enougli  to  provide 
food  and  skelter  for  kis  wife  and  kimself.  But  ke  is 
just  one  of  tke  24,000 ;  tkere  seems  to  be  no  kopo 
for  kim  anywkere.  Early  iu  tke  New  Year  tkere 
will  be  a  baby  ....  My  wife  enquired 'of  tke 
prospective  motker  kow  ske  was  going-  to  manage. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  tke  kopeless  reply.  "If  

gets  work  soon  I  may  be  able  to  kave  a  doctor.  If 
not  I  skall  kave  to  do  witkout.    I  suppose  we  skall 

pull  tkroiigk  somekow."    It  is  damnably  wicked. 
*        »        *        »  * 

On  my  way  to  tke  office  I  pass  tkrougk  one  of  tke 
best  sliopping  centres  in  tke  city.  Motor  cars  and. 
carriages  line  eacli  side  of  tke  road,  tke  skop 
windows  are  full  of  tke  most  expensive  luxuries  in 
tke  skape  of  food  and  clotking;  keavily  be-furred 
"  ladies  "  (tke  wife  of  my  Socialist  friend  is,  of 
course,  only  a  "woman"),  witk  well-fed  and  well- 
clotked  cliildren  pass  to  and  fro,  arms  laden  witk 
packages.  Tke  price  of  a  party  |rock  for  a  "lady," 
would  see  my  friend's  wife  tkrougk  ker  confinement; 
tke  price  of  a  fur  coat  would  keep  botk  of  tkem  for 
a  couple  of  montks. 
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The  Inevitable  Price. 

The  Advent  Season  warns  lis  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  World's  Jud^e.  Rulers  and  People 
may  combine  to  crucify  Him,  but  not  only  docs  He 
rise  from  the  dead,  but  comes'ag'ain,  to  .iud<>'e  His 
judf^es. 

Every  voice  of  ])ioplietic  Avarning  that  is  silenced 
repeats  its  message  in  the  thunder  of  the  events 
which  it  foretold.  If  the  Lighthouse  is  destroyed 
the  rocks  themselves  must  bear  witness.  If  the 
voice  of  the  syren  is  unheard  the  crashing  of  tbe 
ship's  timbers  will  convey  the  same  truth. 

The  world,  at  the  present  time,  seems  determined 
not  to  listen  to  it-s  prophets.  It  ima«^ines  that  by 
ignoring  the  messenger  it  c;in  nullify  the  purport 
of  his  message.  lJut  that  is  a  "vain  imagination." 
The  Judge  must  be  faced,  the  last  farthing  paid. 

To  m.iintain  those  organisations,  papers,  minis- 
tries which  are  trj'ing  to  tell  the  truth  is  a  costly 
undertaking.  The  continuance  of  the  "Crusader's" 
Avork,  for  instance,  can  be  secured  only  by  sacrifices 
on  a.  large  scale.  J3ut  the  way  in  which  to  aj)proach 
the  matter  is  to  ask,  Avhat  will  it  cost  to  allow  such 
warning  voices  to  be  silenced?  The  problem  is  not, 
what  it  will  cost  to  keep  the  "Crusader"  going,  but 
what  we  must,  in  the  long  nm,  pay  if  such  witnesses 
are  allowed  to  perish.  Pay  for  the  Truth  we  must^ — 
either  now  or  at  some,  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
judgment  day. 


FELLOWSHIP  OP  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

MRS.  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTOK.    The  closing  nieeting.s  of 
Mrs.  Skfiffington's  London  visit  are  as  follows  : — 
Thursday,  Dec.  9,  at  8  p.m.  ;  Bermondsey  Town  Hall,  with  Dr. 

Salter,   Stepney,  Brook  Street   Schools,    with  the  Mayor. 

Major  Attlee. 

Friday.  Dec.  10,  at  8  p.m.  :  Tottenham,  The  Friends'  Meeting 

House,  594  High  Road. 
Sunday,  Dec.  12,  at  3  p.m.  :  Camberwell,  The  Baths,  with  Rev. 

R.  W.  Soren.sen  ;  at  8  p.m.  :  Bow,  Kingsley  Hall,  with  iMr. 

Lansbury. 

HOMES  FOR  150  AUSTRIAN  BOYS.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  response  to  our  appeal  is  very  encouraging  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  all  the  boys  will  he  placed  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
This  does  not  mean  we  are  no  longer  in  need  of  homes.  It  does 
mean  that,  if  the  applications' com,e  in  at  the  pi-esent  rate,  the 
homes  may  be  found.  By  opening  your  own  home  to  uis,  will  you 
see  this  is  done  ? 

EMERGENCY  HOMES  FOR  A  FEW  DAYS.  May  we  appeal 
to  all  who,  though  unable  to  take  a  child  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  give  one  .=!ome  sort  of  a  ''shake  down"  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency. IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  that  we  should  get  a  full  list  of 
such  homes  to  which  we  can  turn  should  there  be  any  sort  of 
gap  for  some  of  the  children  between  the  time  when  the  camp 
closes  on  the  16t]i.  and  the  placing  of  the  children  in  their  more 
permanent  homes.  IF  YOU  FORGET  TO  SEND  IN  YOUR 
NAME  A  CHILD  MAY  FIND  ITSELF  STRANDED  WITH- 
OUT SHELTER  JUST  THROUGH  THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

WE  ARE  HOPELESSLY  OVERWORKED.  We  must  have 
all  the  voluntary  helj)  that  can  be  given,  both  in  clerical  work 
at  the  office  any  dav  and  most  evenings,  and  IN  THE  MEETING 
OF  CHILDREN  AT  THE  STATION  to  take  them  across  Lon- 
don. Will  all  who  can  be  called  upon  to  help  in  this  work, 
write  without  delay  ? 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.0.1, 


"  Tl»c  Herald  Angds-are  Dumb." 

They  stand,  shivering,  at  <he  street  corners ;  too 
dispirited  to  talk,  ihey  look  at  each  other  in  grim 
.silence.  They  are  of  the  hosts  of  the  unemployed ; 
comrades  in  distress.  Now  and  again  one  breaks 
away  and  walks  at  a  teirific  puce,  goaded  into 
action  of  some  kijid.  They  are  a  hopeless,  dis- 
illusioned, but  dignified  crowd.  They  do  not  desire 
charity.    They  demand  work. 

A  pathetic  case  was  reported  recentlj'.  After  a 
long  spell  of  unemployment  a  man  obtained  a  job. 
To  prociire  food  until  they  could  right  themselves 
his  wife  stole  .some  things  and  sold  th«m.  The  man 
was  fined  208. 

That  is  British  justice !  We  drive  people  to 
distraction,  often  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Parents 
may  be  haunted  night  after  night  by  the  moans  of 
.stnrving  children.  Husbands  may  grow  grim  and 
bitter  as  tiiey  watch  the  iiealth  and  strength  of  their 
A\  ives  gradually  being  undermined.  But  there  is 
no  remedy.    W(>  recognise  no  responsibility. 

Not  only  do  we  recognise  no  responsibility.  We 
go  further.  If  an  unfortunate  dares  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  his  plight,  dire  retribution  speedily  overtakes 
him.  A  case  is  reported  only  to-day  of  a  well- 
educated  man  who  had  no  work  and  nowhere  to  go. 
He  threw  a  stone  tlirough  a  window. 

Why  in  the  world  couldn't  he  resign  himself  to 
starve  quickly?  Why  obtrude  his  necessity  and 
disturb  the  comfortably  circumstanced  ? 

Our  remedy  was  "a  month's  hard  labour." 

Christmas  is  approaching !  The  season  of  Peace 
and  Goodwill.  Many  of  our  unemployed  have 
spent  sewral  Christmasses  in  the  trenches.  They 
were  the  heroes  making  the  land  fit  to  live  in.  And 
now  the  land  made  fit  is  casting  them  aside  and 
ignoring  their  just  claims. 

A  father  and  two  small  boys  were  gazing  intently 
into  a  window  displaying  beautiful  and  expensive 
toys.  One  of  the  children  remarked  "he  knew 
which  he  wanted  Father  Christmas  to  bring."  I 
did  not  catch  the  father's  reply;  but  the  expectant 
beaming  face  of  the  youngster  was  transformed 
into  tlie  thoughtful  careworn  face  of  a  man  as  he 
remarked  wonderingly,  "Does  he  sometimes  not 
come  then  ?" 

What  abominable  hypocrites, we  are,  as  a  Nation, 
to  keep  Christmas'  at  all !  To  smugly  talk  about 
Peace  and  Goodwill.  Surely  it  were  better  to  make 
no  pretence  unless  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  season. 

"Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  sing!"  or  should  it  be 
Listen  !  but  the  Herald  Angels  are  dumb  as  they 
see  the  message  of  their  King  ignored. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


"Our  Strained  Society"  is  the  general  subject 
of  a  series  of  lectures  now  beiug-  given  by  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Darlaston,  at  Stationers'  Hall.  The  opening 
lecture  was  on  "The  Waning  of  Authority,"  and 
the  lecturer  seems  to  have  made  his  audience  face 
up  to  things  .a  bit.  He  told  them  to  probe  deep.  If 
they  wanted  to  \mderstand  the  present  unrest,  it 
was  not  enough  to  put  it  down  to  post-war  reaction 
and  cherish  the  idea  that  we  need  only  sit  still  and 
wait  patiently  for  Time  to  set  things  straight.  A 
deep  and  crucial  cause  of  our  distresses  was  the 
waning  of  moral  authority  in  many  phases  of  modern 
life — in  industry,  commerce  and  politics.  This  was 
not  caiised  by  the  war,  but  hj  great  changes  of 
thought  and  outlook,  of 'which  the  war  was  another 
result.  The  biological  theory  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  progress  by  strife,  had  been  un- 
critically taken  over  as  a  working  theory  for  the  life 
of  mankind  and  society.  Force  and  self-assertion 
liad  thus  been  accepted  in  place  of  the  moral  law, 
ajid  were  expressed  in  the  imperialistic  spirit, 
arrogant,  hard,  and  blind  to  moral  principle. 

»         *  «- 

I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Darlaston  put  his  finger 
on  the  si)Ot  when  he  emphasised  "great  changes  of 
tliouglit  and  social  outlook"  as  being  the  root  cause 
of  the  terrible  position  the  modern  world  is  in  just 
now.  For,"practicar"  purposes,  the  civilisation  to 
wliicli  we  belong,  politely-  dismissed  the  great, 
guiding  ideals  of  life,  namely.  Goodness,  Trvith  and 
lieauty,  and  based  itself  on  principles  of  narrow 
range.  Individuals  here  and  there  still  held  on  to 
the  other  view,  but  civilisatioii,  as  a  system,  dis- 
rliarged  it  as  being-  in  the  way  of  "getting  on." 
Progress  was  its  watchword,  and  now,  like  a  wild 
•Jehu,  it  has  progressed  us  all  into  the  ditch  !  And 
what  is  Mr.  Darlaston's  remedy?  There  was 
no  remedy,  he  said,  save  by  getting  back  to 
"conscience"  in  politics  and  in  the  individual  and 
•social  life.  It  interests  me  to  see  Conscience  being 
mentioned  again  with  respect,  and,  indeed,  called 
upon  to  deliver  us  !  Conscience  !  Then  did  tbe 
coniicientious  objector,  after  all,  stand  for  a  great 
principle?  I  seem  to  remember  that  the  Churches, 
almost  to  a  man,  derided  him  and  hated  him  and 
delivered  him  over  to  bonds  and  imprisonment. 
And  now  lo !  and  behold  !  it  is  leaking  out  that  this 
rejected  thing,  Conscience,  is  just  what  we  want, 
and  what  we  have  not  got.  And  we  are  told,  more- 
over, that  all  our  troubles  arise  through  not  having 
it  !    This  interests  me  a  lot. 


To  show  the  need  of  introducing  Conacience  into 
modern  politics  I  quote  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
'(.'hristian  World."  "It  begins  to  look  as  if  one 
result  of  the  war  would  be  not  disarmament  but 
another  race  in  armaments  between  different  com- 
l)etit(^.       It  is  obvious  that  our  Admiraltj^  are 


getting  ready  for  imposing  a  big  new  building  pro- 
gramme on  us.  We  are  told  that  America  and 
Japan  will  both  have  navies  bigger  than  the  British 
Navy  in  two  or  three  years  if  we  do  not  wake  up, 
that  all  our  ships  are  now  obsolescent,  that  we  do 
not  possess  a  single  ship  that  embodies  all  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  so  forth.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  people  who  say  that  the  day 
of  the  big  battleship  is  over,  and  that  the  submarine 
and  the  mine  are  the  weapons  of  the  future.  All  the 
old  signs  premonitory  to  a  demand  for  more  money 
are  present,  and  it  will  need  all  our  yigilance  if  we 
are  to  prevent  ourselves  from  entering  once  more 
on  a  race  which,  like  the  old  race  in  armaments, 
will  end  in  war." 

♦  ♦  * 

What  a  pleasant  prospect  I  I  should  think  the 
supporters  of  Force  (at  least  those  in  the  Churches) 
will  surely  now  begin  to  see  what  the  "Crusader" 
has  been  telling  its  readers  from  the  first,  namely, 
that  Force  is  a  vicious  circle  which  Force  can  never 
break.  The  "Christian  World"  points  out  that  we 
cannot  aft'ord  this  mad  expenditure  on  armaments. 
Yes,  perfectly  true.  But  do  not  let  us  fool  our- 
selves once  again  by  imagining  that  the  argument 
*  of  self-interest  will  lead  us  to  peace.  It  will  not. 
The  only  thing  that  will  lead  us  to  peace  is  a  new 
spirit.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  new  spirit 
will  not  arise  out  of  the  fear  that  we  are  going  to 
be  smashed  up  again — and  next  time  worse  than 
ever.  The  new  mind  will  come  by  seeing  a  new 
vision.    It  can  come  in  no  other  way. 

*  *  * 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  been  speaking  in  a  Wesleyan 
pulpit.  His  subject  was  the  present  I'eligious  oyvt- 
look.  He  told  his  hearers  that  the  trouble  with 
much  religious  belief  to-day  was  that  it  had  no 
lelation  to  moral  conduct.  And  why  did  not  people 
come  to  Church?  The  man  in  the  street  was  not 
interested  in  Christianity  and  in  the  spiritual  truths 
the  Church  professed  to  speak  about.  That  was 
why  he  was  absent  from  Church.  Said  Lord  Hugh, 
T  have  been  to  a  race  meeting  and  seen  an  enormous 
crowd  there,  but  no  one  gave  them  a  kindly  smile 
of  welcome.  The  Jockey  Club  did  not  stand  at  the 
entrance  and  say,  "We  are  so  glad  to  see  you,  and 
we  hope  you  will  come  again!"  But  they  come, 
they  come  in  shoals.  They  are  interested  in  racing. 
•  'What  is  the  remedy  ?"  asked  Lord  Hugh.  "What 
are  we  to  do?"  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  we 
needed  a  John  the  Baptist  to  come  back  to  us.  A 
preacher  who  would  tell  us  again  that  we  could  not 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  Said  he,  "We  want  to  restore  to  the 
minds  of  men  the  conception  of  the  austerity  of  the 
world,  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  fixed  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  Ministers  must  insist  on  the 
fa(>t  that  if  we  choose  evil,  evil  we  shall  have." 
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The  Church  and  the  Class  War. 


A  series  of  lectures  is  being  delivered  in  one  of 
the  Glasgow  churches  on  the  subject  of  the  "Church 
and  liubour. "  It  is  a  subject  which  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  churches  very  much,  as  they 
see  the  young  and  virile  elements  of  the  Labour 
movement  standing  apart  from  organised  Christian- 
ity. Their  present  series  of  lectures  is  no  doubt 
an  attempt  to  convince  a  highly  sceptical  Labour 
movement  that  the  Church  is  deeply  sympathetic 
with  the  asjHrations  of  the  workers. 

The  lecturer  on  Sunday  last,  Dr.  Norman  Mac- 
Lean,  admitted  the  churches"  negligence  in  the  past. 
He  said,  "If  the  Church  had  spoken  out  to  the  brain 
worker  and  the  exploiter  of  Ijabour  when  cities  such 
as  Glasgow  were  built,  when  mining  villages  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation  were  built,  when  four 
millions  of  the  race  went  ever  shivering  through 
life  on  the  verge  of  hunger,  then  the  Church  would 
to-day  be  in  a  better  position  to  speak  to  the  organ- 
ised forces  of  Labour ;  as  they  insisted  on  rights  at 
the  sacrifice  of  duties.  To  all  classes,  masters  and 
servants,  capitalists  and  workers,  the  Church  could 
have  but  one  message — One  is  your  Master  even 
Christ,  and  ye  all  are  brethren." 

If  that  is  the  position  of  the  Church,  then  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  its  position 
to-day  and  its  position  in  the  olden  times  which  Dr. 
McLean  condemned.  It  seems  to  take  for  granted 
the  permanent  division  of  society  into  masters  and 
servants.  It  assumes  that  a  few  men  are  born  to 
rule,  and  the  great  mass  are  born  to  obey.  It  would 
like  to  see  the  rulers  a  trifle  more  humane.  It 
would  like  to  see  oppressed  masses  mindful  of  their 


duties  to  their  superiors  as  well  as  insistent  of  their 
rights.  It  would  try  to  soften  the  antagonismfl 
between  rulers  and  ruled  by  reminding  them  that 
they  are  all  "brethren,"  which  is  about  as  satis- 
factory as  reminding  them  that  they  are  all  verte- 
brates. 

If  this  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Scottish  Church 
to-day,  then  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Labour  move- 
ment views  it  with  suspicion.  A  church  which 
believes  that  all  men  are  brethren  in  Christ  and  yet 
has  no  protest  to  make  against  \he  small  group  of 
brethren  who  are  robbing  and  dominating  the  great 
mass,  is  a  singularly  futile  institution. 

The  struggle  of  class  against  class  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  our  socieiy  to-day,  and  "he  who  is  not  with 
lis  is  against  us." 

Take  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  current 
problems.  When  the  war  with  Soviet  Russia  over 
Poland  was  imminent  and  the  whole  Labour  move- 
ment was  roused  to  violent  protest,  the  Church  was 
absolutel^v  silent,  although  we  know  that  if  war  had 
been  declared  the  average  clergyman  would  have 
raved  like  a  recruiting  sergeant.  The  stan^ation  of 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  merciless  capitalist  Peace 
has  evoked  no  protest  from  the  Church  as  a  whole — • 
only  a  few  subscriptions  to  a  "Save  the  Children 
Fund."  The  sabotaging  of  Irish  nationality  by 
armed  hooligans  of  the  Imperialist  state  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  During  the 
miners'  strike,  inniimerable  sermons  were  delivered 
on  the  situation,  nine-tenths  of  them  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  the  Avorkers  endeavouring  to  bring  their 
wages  level  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

—"The  Worker." 


Nonconformity's  Failure. 


The  "Nation"  has  been  indicting  British  Noncon- 
formity. Referring  to  the  campaign  against 
reprisals  the  writer  says  : — 

"Leading  scientists  and  humanists  have  both 
rallied  to  the  banner  of  civilisation  with  hardly  any 
effort  to  group  them  round  it.  There  has  been  one 
exception — the  leaders  of  Nonconformity." 

The  attitude  of  the  Free  Churches  towards  the 
war  comes  in  for  strong  comment  :— 

"Say  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Churches 
to  prevent  the  war.  None  of  them  ever  tried  ;  but 
let  that  pass.  At  least — at  the  very  least — this  one 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  which  was  practised 
in  public  life,  and  accustomed  to  boast  the  moralis- 
ing part  she  played  in  it,  might  have  rallied  to  the 
secular  state'sman,  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman,  who 
stretched  out  a  feeble  hand  between  the  living  and 


the  dead  if  perchance  he  might  stay  the  slaughter,- 
and  arrest  the  wreck  of  a  Continent.  Rarely  a 
mitigating  word  then  came  from  the  lips  of  British 
Nonconformity.  A  very  few  faithful  lips  were 
opened ;  but  Mr.  George,  at  his  famous  breakfast, 
rallied  most  of  their  ministers  a^id  leaders  to  the 
knock-out  blow.  Their  silence  gave  two  more  years 
of  drum-beating  to  useless,  senseless  slaughter,  to 
be  crowned  by  a  Punic  Peace.  Again  the  Noncon- 
formist Churches  were  dumb  or  almost  dumb.  The 
noble  work  of  the  Quakers  did  indeed  keep  the  light 
of  Christian  charity  a  burning  flame  in  Central 
Europe.  Rut  where  was  the  political  Noncon- 
formist ?  A  friend  of  mine  attended  a  meeting  in 
the  South  of  England  to  propose  the  reception  of 
some  starving  Austrian  children.  It  was  attended 
by  several  Nonconformist  ministers.  All  Jwit  one 
opposed  the  idea  .  .  .  ," 
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Studies  in  the  Declaration  o!  Dependence. 

IX.— THE  SPIRITUAL  BASIS  OF  COMMUNISM. 


The  signing  of  this  Declaration  of  the  WILL  OF 
COD  will  mean  the  glad  acceptance  of  the  prospect 
of  a  Communal  order  of  Society,  and  the  active 
working  for  its  realisation. — Declaration  of  Depeiul- 
eiice. 

In  this,  the  hist  of  the  present  series,  we  address 
oursehes  more  particidarly  to  those  who  belong'  to 
ithe  possessing-  and  privileged  class. 

The  old  tinestion,  "'Wluit  shall  I  do  to  be  saved 
lliongb  it  has  at  the  present  time  a  different  meaning 
to  that  which  it  formerly  carried,  is  as  poignant  and 

'urgent  as  ever.    It  means,  as  asked  to-day,  "How 

1  can  I  be  delivered  from  the  present  world 
orders     J5y    what    means    can    I    cease    to  be 

I  identified  with  it  My  circiimstances,  my  surround- 
ings are  such  as  to  put  one  in  a  false  relationship 
\s  ith  my  fellows  and  this  false  relationship  is  killing 
every  C'iiristian  instinct,  it  is  stifling  my  soul.  Tell 

I  me  how,  living  in  the  present  world  order,  I  can 
erase  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  recognise  that  the  case 
i-^  desperate,  and  desperate  remedies  may  be  neces- 
.sary.  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life."'  liather  than  imperil  the  spark  of  divine  fire 
within  us  we  may  find  that  something  like  a  surgical 
operation  must  be  performed.  "If  thine  eye  offend 
thee  pluck  it  out.  If  is  better  to  enter  into  Ijfe  blind 
rather  tJian  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Hell.  " 
And  not  only  nuiy  the  individual  case  be  desperate 
but  certainly  the  condition  of  society  is  so.  Unless 
some  drastic  step  be  taken  bj'  those  to  whom  a  vision 
of  better  things  has  come  we  niaj-  give  OA-er  hope  of 
saving-  tlie  world. 

Tlierefore  it  would  seem  as  though  we  must  be 
jjared  for  the  most  thorough-going  separation  of 
ourselves  from  the  Present  Order.  The  command  to 
"Sell  all  thou  liast  and  give  to  the  poor"  may  not,  in 
all  ca.ses,  be  the  wisest  course,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  we  must  l)e  ready  even  for  that.  Bernard 
iShaw  once  said,  "Tlie  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  not 
fOHie  uiitil  we  are  ready  to  die  if  it  doesn"t  come."" 
That  doesn"t  mean  that  we  are  to  commit  suicide 
ivther  than  coiitinue  to  live  in  the  ^present  world, 
likewise,  the  spiritual  jueparedness  for  absolute 
],i>\erty  does  not  mean  that  we  must  in  every  case 
literally  obey  the  commandment  given  to  the  rich 
young  ruler,  but  it  does  mean  that  neither  fear  nor 
love  of  possessions  and  special  privileges  must  be  tlie 
motive  that  pionipts  us  to  retain  our  wealth.  Heart 
s<'arching  sincerity  is  necessary  here.  The  excuse 
tit.ii  the  condiiiiins  of  the  modern  world  ilnike  any 
such  .sacrifice  inadvisable  is  very  easy.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  ihc  final  surrender  when  we  are  pre-deter- 
mined  that  the  command  given  by -.Jesus  in  the  cas(> 
quoted  does  not  apply  to  us.  It  is  questionable 
whetlier  we  are  able  sincerely  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  si)iritually  unless  we  accept  clearly  the  con- 
tingency of  having  to  Citrry  it  into  eftect  praetically. 
Only  the  experience  of  looking  the  life  of  poverty  in 
the  face  as  (uir  lot  can  teach  us  whether  we  are 
honestly  prepared  to  accept  it. 


This  is  the  first  step  without  which  no  other  can 
be  taken.  The  willingness  to  take  any  course  to 
which  the  will  of  God  may  point  is  the  condition  of 
finding  out  what  His  will  is.  Our  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering- what  to  do  is  due  to  moral  not  intellectual 
caiises.  If  we  were  more  sincerely  willing  to  do 
whatever  was  right  we  should  have  less  trouble  iu 
finding  out  what  is  right. 

Circumstances  dift'er  so  much  in  different  cases 
thai  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suggest  lines  of  action 
which  all  can  follow.  It  is  on!}'  the  most  general 
directions  that  can  be  given.  The  first  object  to  be 
attained  is  that  of  placing  oneself  alongside  of  the 
dispossessed.  Can  we. so  far  escape  our  class  limita- 
tions as  to  form  real,  unaffected  friendships  with 
those  of  "lower"  social  levels  Similarity  of 
temperament,  the  possession  of  similar  tastes  in 
educational  matters,  the  bond  of  a  common  faith  can 
sometimes  prove  strong  enough  to  overcome  class 
differences.  I  la,y  stress  on  this  personal  relation- 
ship between  members  of  different  classes,  because 
there  are  many  who  disinterestedly  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Labour  Movement  who  are  quite  un- 
able to  identify  themselves  with  Labour  men  and 
women . 

Of  course,  identification  with  the  Labour  Move- 
ment (using  the  term  in  a  wide  sense),  is  important. 
The  merely  personal  relationship  is  not  enough. 
Friendship  with  exceptional  individuals  is  one  thing 
and  entrance  into  the  comradeship  of  the  class  move- 
ment is  another  thing.  This  association  with  those 
of  another  class  than  our  own  will  have  its  inevitable 
eft'ec-t  upon  our  economic  arrangements.  Some  have 
commenced  by  sharing  the  actual  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  poor,  hoping  thereby  to  reach  their 
inner  life  and  win  their  friendship  and  understand 
theli'  aspirations  as  a  class.  But  the  method  sug- 
gested here  is  the  reverse.  Commence  with  social 
and  intellectual  fellowship.  In  a  hundred  different 
ways  the  desire  for  a  closer  intimacy  will  lead  to 
economic  adaptations.  We  shall  find  ourselves 
creating  communistic  conditions.  Our  means,  our 
liomes  will  be  more  and  more  at  the  disposal  of  our 
less  fortunate  friends,  their  homes  and  circle  of 
ac(|uaintances  will  be  more  and  more  open  to  us. 

Working-  thus  from  friendship  to  economic  Com- 
munism, from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  our  lives 
we  shall  avoid  anything  artificial  and  self-conscious. 
The  result  will  be  natural  and  simple,  a  growth 
rather  than  a  forced  product  of  social  theory. 

Of  coTirse,  the  difficulty  of  achieving  such  social 
identification  of  oxirselves  with  members  of  the  work- 
ing class  is  immense,  and  it  exists  on  both  sides. 
Suspicion  has  to  be  overcome,  patronage  giuirded 
against.  On  the  one  hand  there  will  be  reserve, 
distrust."  On  the  other  hand  prejudices  must  be 
i'ought  and  persistent  habits  of  thought  overcome. 

The  spiritual  and  social  basis  of  economic  Com- 
munism must  come  first.  But,  economic  relation- 
ships being  established,  they  will  re-act  upon  the 
soul  and  lead  to  a  closer  intimacy,  a  more  sacred 
fellowship. 
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The  Seeing  Eye. 

liy    EOBEIIT  HARTLEY. 


"Now  I  can  speak  definitely,  my  dear  Watson. 
These  footprints  wliicli  yon  have  examined  along 
with  me,  are  those  of  a  heavy,  ill-shod,  how-legged 
man.  Such  a  man  we  must  find,  for  he  nndoubtedly 
iis  concerned  in  this  crime."  Witli  apoh)gies  to 
Sherlock's  shade. 

How  artlessl3-  simple  ni^'stery  becomes  as  tlie 
trained  miud  unravels  it,  attends  to  the  obvions 
facts  and  from  tliem  deduces  hidden  factors,  builds 
up  theories,  hnd  at  last  completely  portrays  the 
circumstances,  motives,  impulses— tlie  weft  and 
warp — of  which  mysteries  are  made. 

But  I  do  not  purpose  to  speak  of  mystery  any 
further,  nor  of  special  sight  in  the  Ilolmosian  sense, 
but  plainly  of  average,  everyday  sight,  opinion, 
point-of-view. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  turn  over  the  remaiks 
made  by  workmen  of  their  master,  of  their  matws, 
but  for  their  inherent  foolishness,  due  io  lack  of 
thought,  understanding,  consideration.  The  super- 
ficial view  is  tlic  crudest,  least  real  view.  The  aver- 
age man  does  not  show  his  lieart,  or  intention,  or 
every  impiilse  on  his  cheek.  In  fact  he  often  acts 
quite  contrary  to  intention  or  design,  apparently  to 
apologise  to  his  own  diffidence  or  to  mislead  the 
simple  inquisitor.  Even  v/hen  tlie  man  acts  sin- 
cerely, he  can  be  wronged  by  the  superficial 
observer. 

Just  consider  the  workmate  who  is  obliged  to 
return  home  through  sudden  sickness.  He  is  abustui 
and  vilified  by  many  of  his  mates  and  his  foreman, 
because  they  do  not  pause  to  consider  liiddcn  factors, 
becaii.se  they  leap  to  immediate  conclusions.  If 
the  attempt  were  made  to  understand  the  case,  it 
is  certain  the  remarks  would  be  modified,  more 
charitable  and  sympathetic. 

The  critics  know  the  sick  man  drinks,  smokes, 
keeps  late  hours,  lives  irrationally,  perhajis  viciously, 
for  these  things  are  published  for  all  to  see.  iiut 
the  thought  of  influences  and  circumstances, 
screened  from  workmates  and  ordinary  associates, 
yet  vividly  real  and  intimate  to  the  sufferer,  rarely 
seems  to  concern  the  average  critic. 

The  bad  in  us  shouts,  and  all  the  world  liears ;  tlie 
good  whispers,  ai)ologises,  come  tip-a-toe  lest  w(> 
be  startled.  It  is  not  necessarj-  to  listen  intently 
to  thunder,  but  one  must  strain  sometimes  to  -cotcli 
the  thin,  urging  voice  of  salvation's  emissar3'.  The 
average  critic  would  think  shame  of  his  bad  spirii 
towards  misfortune  if  he  realised  we  were  childish, 
and  heedless  as  a  child,  ill-informed  of  tilings  that 
truly  matter.  Gossip  is  responsible  for  tremendous 
issues  occasionally — it  finds  impasscB  every  day — - 
and  it  is  always  devoid  of  true  insight  and  under- 
standing. Gossip,  we  know,  makes  no  claim  to 
understanding,  displays  no  consideration,  hence  it 
is  the  weed  of  speech  and  must  go  the  way  of  all 
weeds. 

Here  I  must  avoid  platitude,  lest  I  bore  you.  And 
yet  I  must  reanind  you  that  it  is  a  reflection  against 
a  man  that  he  be  ultra-sensitive  about  himself  and 
his  own  cause,  Avhile  purblind  and  insensitive  about 
hii  fellow's, 


Why  are  men  apparently  unaware  that  other  so 
are  tried  in  life's  way  much  as  they  themselves  ar 
Is  it  that  they  suspect  imposture  on  the  part  of 
workmate?'    Is  it  that  living  insincerely  themselv 
they  give  universality  to  insincerity?      This  w' 
not  do.    If  it  were  partially  true  it  would  upbra' 
us  too  much.    If  we  can  act  only  on  the  plane  ^ 
see,  then  let  the  sight  be  schooled,  directed,  ev 
let  glasses  be  got.      Innigine  a  whole  world  t^ 
squinted  ! 

]jet  us  come  home  a  little  more  intimate 
Suppose  one  puts  a  toucli  more  hiA'e,  or  consider 
tiou,  or  undeistanding,  into  the  observations  o 
malvfts  of  one's  fellows;  what  then  'f  Well,  is  it  n 
likely  that  obseivations  tempered  by  love,  kins 
and  understanding  will  ligidly  delete  many  fla 
warts,  vices,  unseemliness  and  give  point  to  t 
humanity,  spirii  ualily  and  real  manliness  to  be  fou' 
in  every  huinl)le  son  of  (rod?  Gf  course  it  is ;  I 
the  seeing  eye,  which  is  the  loving  eye,  sees  t 
flower  an  instant  quicker  tlian  it  observes  the  s 
it  springs  from.  The  loving  eye  sees  the  son,  r 
the  prodigal.  The  Christian  eye  sees  the  tiembli 
mis-directed,  wayward  spirit,  not  the  error,  not  t 
horrifying  sin,  the  duplicity,  the  crime. 

What  a  (Hfterence  it  makes  to  the  view  wlien  o 
sees  v\'ith  the  heart  I  Is  it  not  a  mercy  that  tlie  ra 
of  men  are  governed  by  heart  as  much  as  by  brai 
by  corpuscles  as  well  as  cells'  This  may  appe 
sentimental,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  is  necessa 
for  the  desired  effect,  and  that  is  to  gain  a  differe 
verdict  upon  the  so-called  errors  of  human  creatur 
than  is  usually  found. 

-sraii  is  not  vicious,  and  it  is  a  misrepresentati 
in  say  he  is.    Man  is  always  a  .sou,  and  sons  nev 
are  vicious.    That  which  ajipears  to  be  vice  in  t' 
luiin;>n  creature  is  simply  some  parasitic  growtH 
which  liiis  fastened  like  a  mollusc  to  a  convenieiv 
object.    Certain  it  is,  however,  that  these  parasite 
can  undermine  man's  frame  and  bring  him  to  shame 
as  reiidily  as  the  vegetable  parasites — ivy,  dodder 
mistletoe,  etc. — can  rot  the  heart  of  oak^ — if  h 
yields  to  their  poisonous,  insidious  influence. 

Look  at  man  then  in  that  light,  the  radiance  o 
AAhich  reveal.s  the  vices  attribnteil  to  him  as  un 
natural  and  parasitic,  and  you  at  once  becoin 
inimensel^'  attracted  to  him,  and  readier  than  eve 
to  bestir  yourself  to  explode  the  conditions  whic 
nurture  his  uniii'.tural  and  parasitic  foes. 

Look  at  him  again  and  you  see  him  as  I^ad 
Henry  Lawrence  saw  her  husband^as  a  being  whos 
"mind  is  like  a  house  in  which  the  commone 
vessels  are  of  gold." 

Gr,  again,  get  the  picture  which  Grace  l^hys  h 
attempted  to  paint  of  God,  seeing  His  creature  i 
true  perspective.     "How  delightful  to  be  God  an 
have  all  the  best  side  of  jv^ople  turned  to  one. 
is  He  that  sees  all  the  beautv  there  is  in  the  wretches 
of  the  earth." 

I   wonder  ardently  where  is  the  shop  of  t 
optician  who  supplied  those  ladies  with  glasses, 
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Japan  and  America. 


"The  World  To-morrow"  (New  York),  in  its 
November  issue,  lias  a  significant  seiies  of  articles 
dealing-  with  what  it  describes  as  '"the  growing  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  in  America,"  a  feeling  which,  it 
declares,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Kobert  Whitaker,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Los 
(iatos,  California,  who  at  present  is  touring  the 
States  in  the  interests  of  social  welfare  and  good- 
will, writes  of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  Cali- 
fornia.   "This  agitation,  '  he  says,  "is  a 

part  of  the  general  inci-ease  of  the  .suspicions  and  antipatliies 
begotten  by  the  Great  War.  You  can  no  more  conduct  a  war 
without  liatretl  and  fear  than  you  can  run  an  automobile  with- 
out oil  and  ga.soline.  California  shar,ed  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  tlie  campaign  of  hatred  and  fear  toward  Germany. 
Germany  as  an  objective  ha.s  ceased  to  interest  the  Califovnian.s 
now.  They  were  never  as  near  to  Germany  as  were  the  people 
of  the  eastern  states,  and  therefore  it  was  easier  for  them  to 
change  the  objective  of  the  education  they  had  received.  And 
this  in  brief  is  what  has  happened.  California's  Germany  just 
now  is  Japan.  The  imperialism  of  Japan  is  not  less  autocratic 
tiian  was  the  imperialism  of  Germany,  and  the  menace  of 
Japan,  so  far  as  California's  interest  is  concerned,  seems,  to 
many  of  our  timid  people  especially,  much  more  imminent. 
Wliy  should  it  be  reckoned  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sort 
oi  thing  which  all  our  moral  leadei-s  as  well  as  our  political 
guid£3  have  been  cultivating  in  the  American  people  lias 
f1oi;ri6he<l  in  the  ca.«e  of  California  in  an  attitude  of  exaggerated 
distrust  and  enmitv  toward  the  rising  imperial  power  of  the 
Ea.*t?" 

The  importance  of  the  economic  factor  is  touched 
on  in  the  following  jiaragraph  :— 

"The  churches  in  California  will  deprecate  all  talk  of  war 
with  Japan;  the  press  will  speak  softly  about  it.  There  are 
many  idealists  who  will  pray  over  it  and  talk  piously  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  preventing  it.  But  the  causes  which  are 
making  for  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
not  to  be  prayed  or  preached  out  of  the  way  unless  our  praying 
and  preaching  go  a  good  deal  deeper  than  words.  And  om- 
preaching  has  to  do  with  a  good  deal  more  tlian  pious  senti 
ments.  If  we  continue  our  present  economic  system  there  is 
no  rea.son  whatever  to  believe  that  conflict  with  Japan  will 
grow  less  acute.  She  is  increasing  the  area  of  her  exploitation 
of  the  world.  We  are  inci-easing  the  area  of  our  exploitation 
of  the  world.  She  wants  the  markets  of  the  East  and  so  far  as 
she  can  get  them  the  markets  of  the  West.  We  want  the 
markets  of  the  uhole  world.  Racial  feeling  will  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  intensify  the  opposition.  Our  inheritance  of 
hatre<l  and  suspicion  from  the  Gieat  Wiir  will  make  it  easy  for 
us  to  feel  unneighlxnirly  toward  Japan.  The  itch  for  profit  of 
the  land  speculator  will  serve  a.s  the  contributing  cause  to  the 
disturbance,  of  our  relations  with  a  pecjple  as  thi  ifty  and  as 
capable  as  the  tFapaaiese  who  ai  e  able  to  take  more  off  the  laud 
when  they  get  it  and  to  live  on  less.  The.se  are  all  items  of 
TK)  .small  imjxji-tance. 

"The  real  menace  is  a  world  situation  which  builds  up  enor 
mous  fortunes  in  every  one  of  the  great  dominant  nations,  foi  - 
tunes  which  can  only  be  continued  and  increased  by  a  further 
exploitation  of  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  therefore  the 
master  dass  in  the  master  nations  are  continually,  whetliei' 
con.scious  of  the  rnatt<T  or  not,  iu  the  attitude  (jf  rivals  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  leady  at  any  in.stant  to  draw  the  sword  or 
gun  anti  to  begin  war's  bloody  business  all  over  again.  Only 
as  We  build  a  brotherhood  society  on  tlie  basis  of  the  workers' 
control  of  the  world's  work  shall  we  have  any  assurance  of 
permanent  [leace  between  America  and  .Japan." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  antagonism  is  allowed  to 
develop  it  will  involve  other  countries  besides  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  There  are  clear  indica- 
tions, for  instance,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  be- 
tween these  two  powerful  rivals,  Great  Britain 


would  find  Jierself  drawn  into  the  fray  on  the  side  of 
Japan.  The  whole  of  the  Orient,  in  all  probability, 
Mould  be  up  in  aims,  and  another  world-war,  more 
terrible  even  than  tlie  last,  would  deal  the  final  blow 
to  human  hopes  and  ideals. 

Tlie  forces  to  which  we  might  appeal  for  peace  do 
not  offer  very  encouniging  prospect  of  success. 

It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  think  of  the 
Jjeague  of  Nations  interfering  with  effect.  In 
another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  "Wosld 
To-moiTow"  that  we  have  quoted  from  already,  we 
read  : — 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  League  controversy  is  the  fact 
that  the  fair  appearance  of  the  League  so  easily  misleads  men 
of  high  character  to  give  it  support  instead  of  facing  the 
reality  that  only  a  spiritual  and  economic  revolution  will  save 
mankind  and  make  possible  a  genuine  association  of  free 
peoples.  To  effect  that  revolution  without  chaos  and  wide- 
spread civil  war  is  so  haid  a  ta.sk  as  to  require  the  energy  of 
all  men  of  intelligence  and  good  will.  We  have  passed  the 
time,  if  ever  we  had  reached  it,  when  we  can  be  saved  by  any 
treaty  or  by  any  form  of  international  machinery  which  does 
not  cut  into  the  heart  of  our  present  social  order.  Theie  is  no 
easy  way  of  salvation,  but  only  the  difficult  task  of  the  creation 
of  an  economic  and  social  order  in  which  it  is  no  longer  to  the 
immense  profit  of  imperialists  to  exploit  the  earth,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  inhabitants.  The  wars  that  still  curse  Central 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  show  how  impotent  or  worse  is  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  effecting  this  end. 
They  deceive  themselves  who  hope  against  hope.  League  or 
no  League,  a  continuance  of  capitalist  imperialism  will  within 
a  generation  lead  to  a  new  world  war  incomparably  more 
terrible  than  the  one  we  have  survived.  Even  now  the  storm 
clouds  are  beginning  to  gather.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it 
will  be  a  genuine  tragedy  if  idealists  continue  to  believe  they 
can  heal  the  world's  wounds  with  so  deceitful  a  panacea  as  the 
League  of  the  imperialists  embodied  in  the  Carthaginian  peace 
of  Versailles.' 

Nor  does  Labour  appear  to  be  a  more  likely 
mediator.  The  question  of  Asiatic  labour  is  one 
that  in  Australia,  the  States,  and  British  Columbia 
arouses  the  hercest  controversy  in  the  industrial 
world.  The  internationalism  of  Labour  cannot  be 
trusted  in  any  matter  in  which  this  issue  is  raised. 
Apparently  it  is  a  race  between  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  enemies  of  Peace  in  America  and  Japan. 


No  true  society  exists  without  common  faith  and 
common  purpose,  politics  are  their  application,  re- 
ligion gives  their  principle.  Where  this  common 
faith  is  not,  the  juere  will  of  the  majority  means  per- 
manent instability  and  the  oppression  of  the  rest. 
Without  God  you  can  coerce,  but  you  cannot  per- 
suade ;  you  may  be  tyrants  in  your  turn,  but  you 
cannot  be  educators  or  apostles.  What  we  want, 
what  the  people  want,  what  the  age  is  crying'  for — 
that  it  may  find  an  issue  from  this  slough  of  selfish- 
ness and  doubt  and  negation — is  a  faith,  a  faith  in 
which  our  souls,  ceasing  to  wander  in  search  of  in- 
dividual ends,  may  march  together  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  origin,  one  law,  one  goal. 

All  humanity  repeats  under  different  formulas  and 
in  different  degrees  the  word  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
of  Christendom  :Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven. — Mazzini, 
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Talks  on  Communism. 


By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

Is  Communism  natural  to  mau  ?  In  other  words, 
is  social  service  an  adequate  motive  of  conduct  'i 
Socialists  eay  yes,  but  most  Christians  say  no, 
insisting  that  man  must  receive  power  and  dominion 
as  a  reward  for  his  efforts.  Surely  contradiction 
never  reached  a  higher  degree  of  sharpness !  The 
only  people  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  material- 
ist founchttion  of  modern  life,  tlie  Socialists,  are 
every  wliere  condemned  by  the  churches  as  irreligious 
materialists— by  the  very  people,  in  fact,  who  declare 
that  men  will  not  work  for  spiritual  ends,  but  only 
for  wealth  and  power!  Truly,  to-day,  the  pagans 
are  the  Christians,  and  the  Christians  the  pagans. 

One  of  the  chief  tragedies  of  our  time  is  that  so 
few  seem  to  understand  the  place  that  the  present 
age  occujjies  in  the  evolutionary  process, 
realise  that  the  growing  social  unrest  is  at 
root  a  demand  for  life  to  be  put  on  a  spiritual  basis. 
We  need  a  life  which  combines  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
capitalist era  (symbolised  in  monasticism,  Lollardry 
an<l  the  Friars),  with  its  love  of  life  and  its  wonder- 
ful artistic  and  spiritual  development,  and  the 
science  and  invention  of  modern  industrialism.  That 
industrialism  has  prepared  the  way  for  an  unprece- 
dented spiritual  development,  and  the  object  of  the 
moment  is  to  clear  away  capitalism  and  make  such 
development  possible. 

The  ultimate  test  of  every  social  theory  is  its 
power  to  enhance  human  well-being;  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saj'ing  that  as  the  human  soul 
develops,  becomes  conscious  of  its  growing  powers 
and  needs,  the  external  world  must  be  modified  so 
as  to  serve  those  needs.  All  questions  of  social 
theory  are  questions  of  human  nature.  The  f-ocial 
problem  is  the  problem  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
creation  of  an  ideal  social  order  is  nothing  more 
than  the  creation  of  a  natural  habitation  for  th'^ 
si>irit  of  man.  Thought  and  creative  effort  develop 
the  soul,  bring  into  being  new  powers,  new  uspiiu- 
tions,  new  visions,  which  must  have  play,  oppoitini- 
ity  of  expression  and  fulfilment.  The  oilort  to 
secure  that  opportunity  we  call  social  agitation, 
the  social  agitator  being  the  man  who  seeks  to  create 
the  conditions  for  the  further  develoj^ment  of  the 
soul,  the  increasing  of  life. 

It  thus  transpires  that  in  everj'  age  there  is  a 
clash  between  two  conceptions  of  human  nature, 
between  the  idealists  and  the  defenders  of  "things 
as  they  are."  Each  side  condemns  the  other  for 
working  against  nature.  "You  are  Utopian,  man 
is  not  an  angel!"  saj\s  the  one;  "You  are  a  sceptic 
and  an  infidel,  for  you  will  not  permit  man  to  be 
other  than  a  beast!"  cries  the  other.  Thus  to-day 
we  are  told,  on  the  one  hand  that  it  is  natural  to  be 
selfish,  to  accumulate  riches,  even  by  waj's  that  are 
l)aved  with  the  blood  and  bones  of  oiir  unfortunate 
fellows,  and  on  the  other  than  it  is  natural  to  be  kind 
and  hospitable,  to  serve  one's  fellows  and  live 
spiritually.  The  latter  would  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion  of  riches,  guarantee  the  physical  existence  of 
everj'  individual  who  was  willing  to  serve  the  com- 


3.— THE  TEST  OF  NATURE. 

m unity,  and  thus  open  up  a  way  to  true  culture,  to 
a  life  of  unlimited  spiritual  development  for  all. 

The  simple  truth  is,  as  the  fact  of  evolution  proves, 
that  human  nature  is  illimitable,  capable  of  infinite 
growth  and  decline.  We  may  sacrifice  our  souls 
tor  the  possession  of  material  jwwer,  or  we  may 
sacrifice  wealth  and  win  our  souls.  In  other  words, 
we  may  either  ])lay  down  or  up  to  human  nature. 
It  is  natural  to  be  selfish,  but  it  is  more  natural  to 
be  unselfish,  for  the  law  of  unselfishness,  which  is 
love,  or  social  service,  is  the  law  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

The  real  pagans  in  life  are  those  who  would  hold 
man  down  to  his  past,  and  the  real  Christians  those 
m  Iio  believe  that  the  breath  and  image  of  God  are 
embecUIed  in  human  nature  and  are  the  source  of 
that  divine  urge  whicli  makes  man  ever  restless, 
dissatisfied  with  his  past,  conscious  of  and  zealous  to 
attain  new  leahns  of  life.  Every  man  is  greater  than 
his  i)ast,  more  than  the  product  of  his  deeds;  he  is 
all  that  he  hopes  and  aspires  to  be.  And  this  desire 
and  power  to  become  is  the  most  vital  and  valuable 
pait  of  our  being,  that  which  converts  life  into  a 
romance,  a  real  adventure.  To  wed  oneself  to  the 
past,  to  law,  custom  and  convention,  is  to  become 
in  the  deepest  sense  a  slave,  a  mere  machine. 

The  supreme  condemnation  of  modern  society  is 
that  it  is  organised  so  as  to  destroy  initiative,  almost 
all  oi)portunity  for  spiritual  development,  and  to 
compel  men  to  be  materialists.  Unless  a  man 
possesses  a  superabundance  of  spiritual  strength  he 
must  enter  the  arena  of  industrial  life  and  lose  his 
soul  in  a  sordid  struggle  for  wealth,  for  power,  ease 
and  luxury. 

Against  this  the  Christian  Communist  protests, 
declares  that  such  is  not  life,  and  sees  in  a  society 
where  the  satisfaction  of  physical  needs  is  guaran- 
teed, the  only  hope  of  an  existence  worthy  of 
enlightened  souls.  Under  such  conditions  the 
individual  will  be  able  to  let  his  imagination  roam 
over  an  almost  unexplored  field  of  spiritual  expeii- 
ence.  Freed  from  physical  worries,  with  unexampl- 
ed means  at  his  disposal,  and  living  in  a  world  where 
honour  and  distinction  are  the  reward  solely  of 
worth,  creative  effort,  valiance,  loA'e,  a  man  must 
explore  his  mind  and  heart  for  a  mission,  a  vi.sl;;'.i, 
in  order  to  be  worthy  of  himself;  and  in  expressing 
his  desires  and  working  out  his  visions,  he  will 
reap  in  joy,  a  richness  and  abundance  of  life  hitherto 
undreamt  of. 

Christ  was  right  when  He  said  :  "Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  Avhat  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall 
put  on,"  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  life  never 
will  be  satisfactory  until  we  can  do  that,  for  not 
until  then  shall  we  be  free  to  develop  spiritually. 
Communism  is  the  paramount  si)iritual  necessity  of 
the  present  age,  and  until  it  is  established — beauty, 
art,  love,  fellowship,  and  all  the  profoundest 
spiritual  activities, , for  want  of  which  this  old  earih 
is  to-day  perishing,  will  be  .held  up  to  ransom. 
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]Bookla.I\d.    Irish  Economics. 


In  the  October  number  of  "OUl  Ireland"  I  came 
across  a  review  of  "Outlines  of  the  Industrial  His- 
tory of  Ireland"  by  John  F.  lUirke,  D.Sc.  (Fallon 
Bros.,  The  Schools  House,  Dublin,  3s.  6d.  net),  and 
sent  for  it.  There  was  nothing'  very  attractive  in  its 
appearance.  The  pages  are  crammed  with  figures. 
The  style  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of  a  report. 
The  book  is  evidently  intended  for  schools  and 
colleges.  Its  severely  judicial  tone  indicates  that  it 
has  been  produced  with  an  educational  rather  than 
the  partisan  purpose.  Yet  I  seized  on  it  with 
avidity.  Here  were  the  things  I  wanted  to  know. 
This  would  give  me,  I  said,  some  idea  of  the 
economic  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  in 
the  past.  And  it  is  they  that  need  examination. 
The  Home  liule  controversy  has  taught  us  to  think 
of  the  Irish  problem  in  political  terms.  But  it  has 
long  been  evident  that  these  do  not  state  the  case  in 
its  ultimate  forms.  This  is  another  occasion  for  in- 
terpi'eting  Imperialism  in  the  language  of  Capital- 
ism. The  real  antagonists  are  not  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish, but  exploited  and  exploiters. 

This  is  lucidh'  stated  in  the  following  paragraph 
of  Dr.  Burke's  Outlines  : — 

By  removing  the  legislative  power  fioni  Dublin  to  London, 
the  Act  of  Union  brought  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
interests  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  English  ideas.  Herein 
lies  the  key  to  the  economic  lii«tory  of  Ireland  after  1800. 
No  longer  is  it  possible  for  Irish  public  opinion  to  mould  the 
destiny  of  Irish  industry  or  of  Irisli  agriculture;  in  an  im- 
perial House  of  Commons,  numbiering  658  members,  only  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  could  tlie  Irisli  representation  of 
100  secure  for  Ireland  the  legislative  enactments  she  required, 
^loreover,  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  unreformed  Parliament, 
the  Irish  members  were  returned  by  the  predominent  influence 
of  the  landlord  class  exercised  tluongli  the  pressure  they  were 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  The 
invasion  of  Irish  members  into  England  thus  produced  the  very 
same  effect  upon  the  invaders  as  was  experienced  by  the  early 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  of  Ireland ;  many  of  the  Irish  lepre- 
sentatives  became  in  practice  more  En;;lisli  than  tlie  Eiiglish 
themselves. 

The  terrible  "Famine"  Avliich  overtook  Ireland  in 
846  is  a  startling  example  of  the  economic  exploita- 
"on  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  England.  It 
as  well  to  give  the  ent-ire  passage  in  which  Dr. 
rke  states  the  position.  After  recalling-  the 
rrors  of  that  period  and  the  wholly  inadequate  or 
armful  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  to 
eet  the  distress  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

To  this  catastrophe  which  devastated  Ireland  between  1846 
and  1849  historians  have  giv.en  the  lerm  :  Famine.  Seldom 
was  a  teim  more  erroneously  applied.  The  word  "famine"  is 
generally  accepted  as  connoting  a  shortage  of  food.  In  Ire- 
land during  these  disastrous  years  there  was  no  such  deficiency 
of  food  as  to  give  rise  to  the  dreadful  calamity  that  occurred. 
Wliat  did  happen  was  the  d,estrucaon  through  potato 
blight  of  the  root  crop  upon  vvhicli  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived. 
But  side  by  side  with  this,  was  a  plentiful  harvest  of  grain,  more 
than  enough  tp  feed  the  whole  population.  In  1846  the  value 
of  the  Irish  harvest  and  cattle  was  £41.000,000;  in  1847  it  fell 
to  £38,500,000;  for  1848  the  yield  of  tbe  haJ-vest  was  valued 
at  £45,000,000.  But  this  abundance  of  food  was  allowed  to 
i;o  out  of  the  country  to  pay  the  rents  of  absentiee  landlords. 
In  1845-6  the  official  returns  record  an  ex))crt  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  of  grain  exceeding  in  (pumtity  3,250,000  quar- 
ters. All  through  1846  and  1847  wheat,  barley,  oats,  knd  cattle 
were  exported  •  from  Ireland  in  quantities  greater  than  were 


required  to  sujjporl  her  starving  population.  Din  ing  1848  tiie 
grain  export  alone  approached  2,000,000  quartei's.  in  a  land 
pioducing  such  quantities  of  agricultuial  produce  thei'e  could 
have  been  no  natural  famine.  The  shortage  consequent  upon 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  might  conceivably  have  given 
rise  to  much  di.stress;  but  prompt  administrative  action,  by 
retaining  in  Ireland  th*  large  grain  crop,  would  (p.iickly  liave 
reduced  this  distress  to  normal  proportions.  However,  i'eel, 
under  the  influence  o{  the  policy  of  laisser  faire,  refused  to 
take  this  step,  and  his  successor.  Lord  .lohn  Russell,  ncvtr 
entertained  it.  Th.ey  preferred  to  administer  quack  rfu.edies 
such  as  the  unprodiu  five  relief  works  or  the  degrading  relief 
of  the  detested  poor  law  system.  In  this  manner  the  Covei'u- 
ment  of  the  day  created  an  artificial  famine  v.'here  nnfore.-een 
causes  had  produced  a  natural  shoitagc.  Ireland  pie.=:cnttd 
the  dread  paradox  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  ILr-jii! 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  verdict,  vvhich  was  given  now  an«i 
again  at  the  inquest  on  soni^  poor  victim  who  had  perislied  <.f 
hunger  :  "Wilful  murder  against  Lord  .lohn  Rv;ssell."'  ■ 

The  "Outlines"  Imve  no  such  philosophic  breadth 
and  intellectual  jienetration  as  Connolly's  "Labour 
in  Irish  History"  but  ])r.  Burke's  book  gives  a  clear 
and  detailed  account  oi  the  economic  relatiojis  which 
have  existed  between  Ireland  and  this  country  from 
the  Conquest  to  1850.  And  at  the  present  acute 
stage  of  the  controversy  a  book  of  this  kind  should 
be  found  useful  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  .^tory  is  not  carried 
down  further  than  the  mid^^lle  of  last  century.  Some 
will  regard  the  matters  discussed  as  irrelevar,!  to- 
day. It  is  a  common  comi)laint  that  Irishmen  are 
fond  of  raking  up  the  unhappy  past  in  order  to  feed 
the  flames  of  hate  and  bitterness  to-day.  In  reply 
to  that  two  question.^  suggest  themselves.  First  ()f 
all,  whether  racial  memories  must  not  necessarily  be 
longer  tluin  those  of  the  individual.  The  wrongs 
which  history  records  may  not  have  been  repeated 
in  the  experience  of  the  present  generation,  but  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  a  single  generation  occupies  ])ut 
a  .small  space. 

Tht  second  question  would  require  as  an  answer 
the  carrying  for\\-ard  to  the  present  day  the  story 
which  tlie  writer  of  iliis  book  hais  brought  up  to 
1850.  For  it  demands  to  know  in  what  ways  we  are 
still  suppressing  tlie  iidustrial  activities  of  Iivdand 
for  ilie  s;ike  of  i)rol'>(  iing  those  of  our  own  coujitry. 


WHO  ?v!ADE  FREEDOM? 


Men  win  the  liberty  they  live  by.  Nor  shall  the 
race  of  men  live  when  liberty  is  dead.  It  is  (lod's 
ordinance.  God  gave  to  men  and  angels  liberty — 
in  the  full  vision  of  sin  and  Hell.  Jhit  he  .iudged 
the  good  of  freedom  greater  than  the  terrific  sum  of 
the  world's  sins,  and  the  devil's.  He  .judged  it 
greater  than  the  evil  of  external  Hell.  He  said  no 
man  shall  enter  heaven  who  is  not  free  to  choose. 
So  shall  no  nation  fulfill  her  destiny  without — 
liberty.  To  fight  this  natural  law  is  to  fight  God. 
Hence  the  satanic  crime  of  tyranny.— "Old  ireland." 
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What  is  Essential  ? 


Glory  to  Cod  in  the  Highest— 

On  earth  peace  amongst  men  who  please  H  im. 

Thus  wa.s  lie  to  Wlioiu  "every  knee  sluill  bow," 
heralded  into  the  world. 

The  words  are  so  simple  and  so  oft  repeated  that 
we  miss  their  profound  meaning. 

In  going-  uj)  and  down  the  country,  the  queBtion 
so  often  asked  and  implied  is:  "What  is  essential 
in  the  Christian  Faith  !^'' 

The  answer  must  be  alwaj^s  : 

"Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Eman-uel — God  with 
us." 

"Then  what  is  this  you  call  the  Churcli?  Has  she 
not  betrayed  her  allegetl  liord  in  going  to  slay — in 
supporting  a  social  order  based  on  competition  and 
domination  ?" 

The  Church  universal  includes  all  those  fallible 
men  and  women  of  like  weakness  with  ourselves, 
who  down  the  ages  have  gathered  round  Jesus 
Christ.  So  the  Church  can  err,  she  can  fall,  she 
can  sin,  she  can  lead  men  downwards,  she  can,  like 
salt,  be  caist  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  The 
Church,  forgiven  and  redeemed  as  she  is,  must  never 
be  confused  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  the 
sole  Authority. 

We  must,  moreover,  clear  up  the  confusion 
between  the  one  invisible  Church  and  the  churches 
or  congregations — even  the  very  buildings  of  stone 
and  timber  which  people  call  "a  clmrch." 

From  the  beginning  there  have  been  churches — in 
the  plural,  the  Spirit  spoke  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  To-day  there  are  churches  of  Europe, 
America,  Asia,  Africa.  We  give  them 
fancy  names  —  Methodists,  Wesleyans,  Inde- 
pendents, Brethren,  Quakers,  Congregation- 
alists,  Anglicans,  Free  Catholics,  Presby- 
terians, Romans,  Greeks,  and  the  rest.  We 
groan  that  they  should  be  so  disunited  in  their 
forms  of  worship,  their  creeds,  their  orders  of 
ministry.  We  might  spare  our  distress  on  these 
heads  and  concentrate  on  bringing  all  churches  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  New  Commandment. 
True  "Unity"  will  only  come  when  churches  lay 
down  the  Isword  and  "refuse  either  to  kill  or  to 
exploit  their  fellows. 

"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples — that  ye  love  one  another."  Love  and 
loyalty  to  Christ  is  the  test  of  membership  in  the 
Church.  We  are  not  required  to  agree  !  After  all, 
it  will  not  be  our  theology  or  our  ecclesiasticism 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged,  at  that  av.  tid  Tudg- 
ment  Seat  of  Christ,  but  bv  our  "deeds  d.nie  in  the 
body." 

Any  outward  observance  of  our  religion,  which 
concentrates  attention  away  from  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  brings  us  into  the  danger  of  "offending  one 
of,  these  little  ones." 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  to-day  we  who  profess 
to  belong  to  Jesus  Christ  are  so  "offending"  whicU 
makes  us  so  earnestly  seek  to  be  in  very  truth 
"born  again,"  and  when  people  argue  that  some  of 


us  put  ethics  before  dogma  we  are  not  troubled,  for 
we  see  hour  by  hour  the  world  going  to  destruction 
because  of  the  great  gulf  yawning  between  our 
religious  professions,  our  insistence  upon  creeds, 
sacraments  and  outward  observances,  and  the  pro- 
found simplicilv  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  people  to-day  are  home-sick  for  Jesus  Christ, 
and  we  of  the  churches  are  bound  to  accept  their 
suspicion  of  our  organisations  as  the  penalty  for  our 
disloyalty.  A  clergyman  on  a  tank,  a  gun  in  a 
church,  support  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  titles^  the 
broad  acceptance  of  the  present  social  order,  these 
and  other  obvious  inconsistencies  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  sicken  many  in,  and  most  outside, 
the  churches. 

It  may  be  that  through  our  Declaration  we  shall 
find  such  centres  of  Christian  action  up  and  down 
the  land  as  shall  discover  to.  us  a  unity  in  social 
practice  with  many  in  many  differing  congregations 
which  will  be  more  honouring  to  our  Lord  than  any 
ecclesiastical  uniformity ;  and  in  places  where  such 
unity  is  not  as  yet  possible,  we  must  beware  how  we 
brand  as  "schism"  any  who  impelled  to  common 
fellowship  round  Jesus  Christ  gather  into  a  new 
"congregation"  to  express  their  passion  for  the 
Christ  of  the  broken  sword,  and  the  girded  towel. 

It  is  no  betrayal  of  our  invisible  Church  to  recog- 
nise that  its.  witness  is  as  yet  incomplete,  for  the 
world  would  not  be  as  it  is  to-day  had  it  not  been  so. 

Something  is  still  wanted — and  I  would  submit 
that  the  saints  in  the  past  would  be  the  first  to  urge 
us  to  look  far  beyond  them,  and  to  refrain  from 
disputings  over  present  day  selections  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  have  torn  the 
visible  churches  and  betrayed  the  peoples. 

What  is  this  new — this  creative  Vision  which 
must  revolutionise  the  individual,  the  churches  and 
the  world  to-day 't 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  moving  in  ever\'  land— Watch 
— for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  shall  come. 

If  we  cannot  recoguis§  the  sound  of  His  feet,  we 
may  at  least  perhaps  hear  once  again  the  Angel's 
Song.  T.W.W. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER  VI  SIBUKOFF'S  DISCIPLE. 


Over  the  meagre  meal  tliey  talked.  Wise  >^avc 
rpres.siou  to  his  doleful  rofjitalions  and  Marie 
isteiied.  Her  eyes  Averc  veiled  by  the  downcast 
ids,  but  her  iimple  bosom  was  agitated.  The  little 
riuket  on  her  bare  neck  heax-ed  like  some  frail  vessel 
)n  a  stormy  sea. 

To  the  young  man  the  experience  oi  pouring  out 
lis  soul  to  one  who  understood  was  as  the  opcniufi 
rf  sluice  gates,  or  rather  it  was  like  one  of  those 
noods  which  come  upon  us  when,  escaping  from  the 
ity  and  from  the  consciousness  of  "  all  that  we  are 
u  all  men"s  sight,"  v.e  stand  in  one  of  Nature's 
flnctuaries  of  silence  while  the  graciousness  of  sky 
nd  earth  gives  us  boldness  to  become  our  best  selves. 

'"Yes,"  she  said,  when  he  had  finished  talking, 
'you  are  like  the  rest."'    Her  large  eyes  were  un- 
filed now  and  tiashed  at  him.    "You  have  no  faith. 
£y  father— he  has  no  faith;  he  has  only  theories, 
iey,"  with  a   wave  towards   the   settlement  at 
Wge,  "have  no  faith;  they  have  only  ai)petites. 
;ou  have  no  faith;  you  have  only  dreams.      I  was 
hce  as  they  and  you  are.    I  had  theories,  dreams, 
esires.      I  thought  they  Avere  enough.      I  said 
eople  must  know  ;  then  they  will  follow  us.     It  is 
nly  ignorance  that  blinds  them.'      It  seemed  so 
imple.    I  worked  with  comrades  at  a  secret  press, 
e  circulated  our  literature.    We  made  converts 
ong  the  intelligensia.      The  devolution  seemed 
Bady.  Then  we  Avere  arrested.  In  Siberia  I  thought 
i&d  thought.    Then  I  prayed."    She  rose  from  her 
lat  and  went  over  to  a  little  book-case  and  took 
own  a  volume.     It  opened  easily  at  the  page  she 
anted. 

"Listen!"  she  said,  "  It  is  Mazzini." 

"Our  present  duty  is  to  found  the  policy  of  the 
9th  century;  to  reascend,  through  phik)sdphy  to 
faith ;  to  initiate  a  new  epoch.  Upon  that  initiation 
does  the  material  realisation  of  the  past  epoch 
depend." 

She  replaced  the  volume.  Wise  could  not  forbear 
noticing  how  her  passion  seemed  to  dilate,  to  fill  her 
whole  being.  She  moved  across  the  room  as  though 
supported  by  some  invisible  jjower. 

"Do  you  remember,"  she  continued,  re-seating 
herself  and  resting  her  elbows  on  the  table  while 
her  hands  upheld  her  mobile  face,  "Do  you  remem- 
ber ho"w  the  revolutionary  movement  died  in  Italy 
and  how  it  rose  again  ?  It  died  as  a  political  party, 
it  rose  as  a  religious  force.  I  thought  of  that  in 
Siberia.  I  learned  i)i  those  months  of  exile  that  our 
intellectuals  j^-lio  would  destroy  religion  are  cutting 
the  ground  from  under  their  feet. "  She  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  father  and  Ment  on.  "There  is  no 
power  in  their  theories  to  subjugate  their  individual 
passions.  That  is  why  we  have  failed  and  shall  fail. 
We  shall  succeed  onlj^  as  there  arise  among  us  men 
who  believe,  who  have  a  creed,  whose  dogmatism 
is  remorseless.  Their  faith  may  not  be  beautiful. 
Their  creed  in  all  likelihood  will  be  couched  in  the 


jargon  of  science.  They  probably  will  l)e  material- 
ists in  name,  that  is,  their  spirituality  will  expresa 
itself  in  material  terms.  They  uiay  be  cruel, 
lanatical,  uncompromising,  but  they  will  sweep  tho 
intelligensia  and  the  seiitimentalists  on  one  side  as 
your  C'romwell's  Ironsides,  und(!r  similar  circum- 
stances, swept  before  them  the  half-hearted  parlia- 
mentarians who  i)receded  them." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Wise,  "did  you  have  no  tutor  in 
those  things  ?" 

"My  own  reading,"  she  replied,  "and  the  conver- 
sation of  comrades,  and — and — " 
"And  whom?"  he  asked. 

She  paused  as  if  considering  Avhether  she  should 
impart  a  secret,  and  then  answered  abruptly,  "A 
Peasant.  It  was  in  his  hut  I  found  refuge  in  my 
flight  from  the  Siberian  Settlement.  An  old  man 
Avith  long  grey  beard.  A  born  mystic,  something, 
too,  of  a  prophet.  There  are  many  such  amongst 
us.  It  wasjiot  what  he  said,  it  Avas  his  big,  sane, 
simple,  self.  He  belicA^ed  in  God,  and  when  he 
talked  about  God,  all  our  controA-ersies,  struggles 
seemed  like  the  quarrels  of  foolish  children.  Know- 
ing him  Avas  the  beginning.  But  there  was  one 
thing  I  had  that  he  lacked.  He  Avas  a  quietest. 
But  for  nie  to  knoAV  was  to  act,  to  propagate.  Per- 
haps he  is  istill  where  I  left  him — the  long  silences 
of  the  Siberian  sky  wrapping  him  round.  While 
here  am  I,  flinging  abroad  in  this  new  world  the 
seed  he  so  carefully  nurtured  in  solitude. 

"I  Avonder  sometimes  whether  the  world  he  lives 
in — remote,  Oriental,  immobile,  is  on  the  same 
planet  as  this  civilisation  of  yours.  Can  seed  grown 
in  that  distant  soil  flourish  here  ?  Can  the  thought 
of  a  Russian  peasant  organise  the  industrv,  the 
economics  of  America?  That,  indeed,  Avould  be 
proof  that  we  are  one.  Ah,  if  Sibukoff  could  see 
his  disciple  Avould  he  understand  ?" 

Her  father  rose  and  closed  his  book.  It  Avas  the 
signal  for  retirement.  Marie  pointed  to  bedding  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  advised  Luke  to  dra.w  it 
near  the  stove.  She  herself  entered  the  inner  room, 
and  her  father,  having  seen  that  Wise  was  comfort- 
ably settled,  turned  out  the  lamp  and  lay  down  in 
his  blink. 

(To  be  continued). 


•*TOM  BROWN'S" 

Youngest  son — George  Hughes — 
writes  from  Kansas,  U.S.A.: ''The 
Crusader  .  ,  ,  is  so  brave  and 
so  clean,  and  a  real  credit  to 
religion.''^ 
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1?HE  CRUSADER. 


ii'ritluy,  December  10th,  1920. 


The  Crusade. 


THE  "CRUSADER"  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

An  intorc'jtiiig  feature  of  our  meetinfrji  this  week  is  that  they 
liavc  nearly  all  been  held  in  places  lliat  have  scarcely  been 
touched  by  propaganda  since  the  war.  ll  has  been  interesting 
because  it  has  revealed  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
whusc  mini's  are  disturbed  at  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world, 
particularly  under  British  instigation,  and  the  leadiness 
with  which  our  message  has  been  aicepted,  has  exceeded  all 
expectation.  Such  titles  as  "Re\  ulutionary  Christiatiity," 
"The  Socii'l  Revolution,"  "The  European  Situation,"  "Onr 
Responsibility  in  (Je.'itral  Europe,"  ha\c  been  put  on  the  bills 
fur  our  meetings,  and  the  a.stonishing  result  has  invariably  beien 
that  the  po.)ple  have  accepted  our  inlerpretatiiin  of  events  and 
also,  apparently,  our  solution  of  the  .social  jirobleni.  Some- 
times we  have  almost  been  surprised,  remembering  what  took 
place  during  tlu  war,  that  the  people  have  not  stoned  us  for 
our  outspokenness.  Indeed,  1  would  like  to  impress  upon  all 
social  and  Christian  workers  the  necessity  for  harnessing  them- 
selves to  th,e  plough.  Now  is  the  time,  the  people  are  ready, 
and  if  we  do  not  seize  the  opportunity  it  may  pass  away. 

\V.a  had  a  fine,  compact  meeting  at  Amble,  and  one  felt  it  to 
be  one  of  those  occasions  where  numbers  do  not  count.  At  New- 
biggin,  loo,  we  had  a  much  largxM'  n)eeting  than  I  c.xiiectcd  to 
find  in  so  small  a  place;  it  was  truly  encouraging.  Jiut  at  the 
least  ijiace  of  all,  Dinnington  Colliery,  we  had  a  great  sur])rise. 
The  friends  said  they  had  never  had  such  a  rally  at  a  meeting 
of  the  kind  in  th«ir  history.  In  this  village  nearly  100  "Crusa- 
ders" Vv'ere  sold.  The  man  with  whom  1'  stayed  was  a  miner  who 
entered  the  pit  at  the  age  of  7,  and  had  cimtinued  there  for  55 
years.  He  possessed  a  full  set  of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica" 
(of  coiu'se,  he  had  picked  it  up  secondh.and,  but  he  had  it  I)  and 
the  20  volume  set  of  the  "International  Library  of  Literature." 
He  had  a  firie  mind,  arid  each  evening  his  family,  all  of  whom 
live  in  the  disti'ict,  his  four  sons  being  all  miners,  met  in  the 
paternal  home,  and  on  the  two  evenings  that  I  was  ther,e,  we  dis- 
cussed vital  topics  till  midnight. 

Let  me  repeat  :  tilery  is  great  hope  if  only  mure  people  would 
carrv  the  message.  W.W. 


T!HE  '"CRUSADER"  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

T'lie  variations  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
different  counties  are  most  marked.  Those  countiics  which  are 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  country  towns  I  find  to  be  in  the 
worst  condition,  although  the  big  industrial  centres,  with  few 
exceptions,  ar^  exceedingly  backward  at  the  present  time.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  laboui  is  most  conscious  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  towns,  in  mining  ^■illages  and  agricultural 
districts,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  case,  owing  to  th,e  fact  that  the 
agricultural  workers  have  been  the  last  body  of  workers  to 
organise  themselves. 

The  great  lack  of  the  present  time  is  daring,  the  old-fashioned 
missionary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Lollards,  of  the  early  Friars, 
of  lh.e  Wesleys.  of  Owen,  iMorris,  and  Keir  Hardie,  and  we  shall 
make  little  headway  till  we  acquire  that  spirit.  :\Iy  impression 
is  that  th,e  people  everywhere  are  in  a  mood  and  condition  to  be 
influenced,  converted  to  the  Gospel  of  Christian  Communism,  if 
only  there  were  sufficient  preachers  to  go  out  and  proclaim  it  to 
them.  In  most  places  in  Lincolnshire  Labour  propaganda 
during  the  present  winter,  and  in  some  cases  since  the  war,  has 
scarcely  been  attempted.  Out  of  five  meetings  that  had  been 
arranged  for  me  during  the  past  week,  two  weriC  cancelled  at  the 
last  moment.  But  we  went  ahead  nevertheless,  and  at  Gains- 
boro'.  where-  ws  had  a  poorly  attended  indoor  meeting  on  the 
Wednesday,  it  was  decided  to  send  round  the  bellman  and  hold 
an  open-air  meeting  in  the  market  place  on  the*  following  pvening. 

Our  Lincoln  friends  v,'ere  hampered  by  an  optionless  Saturday 
evening  meeting  which  was  not  well  attended.  A  strong  feeling 
was  manifest  that  more  energy  and  ent,erprise  must  be  given  to 
the  cause.  At  Grantham,  on  the  Sunday,  we  had  a  nice  gather- 
ing, although  little  advertising  had  been  done,  and  thie  enthusiasm 
was  marked  and  the  discussion  keen. 

The  meeting  at  Scunthorpe  having  been  abandoned  I  took 
advantage  of  my  ireedom  to  visit  our  good  comrade,  Edwin 
Hoojier,  who,  as  vicar  of  Northorpe,  has  carried  on  a  valiant 
fight  for  peace  and  freedom  during  and  since  the  war. 
There  T  listened  to  the  thrilling  story  of  how  pacifism  emptied  a 
church,  and  later  harvested  an  almost  entirely  new  congregation. 
I  was  inspined  by  the  story  I  heard,  and  by  the  work  that  is  being 
done,  as  also  by  the  knowledge  that  the  "Crusader"  had  been  and 


atill  is  part  of  the  fighting  machinery,  ^lany  of  us  in  the  big 
(owns  little  rc;ili.«c  tliv  courage  that  is  needed  to  battle  for  free- 
dom and  social  emancipation  in  these  quiet  but  nevertheless 
important  coiners  of  our  land.  W.VV. 


CRUSADER  CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 


BIRMINGHAM— 
.Mrs.    .1.    H.    Dcarue,  332  Moat   Road.,  Warley,  Langley, 
Birmingham. 
BIRTLEY— 

.Jake  Estc  ll,  5  Beitrani  St.,  Birtlev,  Co.  Durham. 
BRITON  FEllRY— 

Mr.  D.  Gibbon,  Je.^mond  Housfi,  Waters  St.,  Briton  Ferry, 
Glam. 
DUDLEY— 

Mr.  J.  Downing,  86  Park  Rd.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Leedham,  Canal  Side,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 

Mr.  8.  R.  Tilley,  4  Hampton  St.,  Netherton,  Nr.  Dudley. 
DUMFRIES— 

Mi-.  G.  Douglas,  95  Qucensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
TLEETWOOD- 

.Mr.  A.  L.  Scholfield,  "Sandholme,"  Abcrcrombie  Road,  Fleet- 
wood, Lanes. 
GLASGOW— 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  Murdoch,  48  Cumberland  Street  S.,  Glasgow. 
GRAVESEND— 

Re\ .  .1.  L.  Lewis.  "Avieniore,"  Windmill  St.,  Gravesend. 
GREENOCK— 

Mrs.  Blake.  18  Eldon  Street,  Greenock. 
HEREFORD— 

iMr.  Edmund  Jones,  St.  Omer,  Whitehorse  St.,  Hereford. 
HORBURY— 

Mr.  A.  Halstead,  Austerland  Villas,  Middlestown,  near  Wake- 
field. 
KETTERING— 

;\rr.  .T.  C.  Dempsey,  Rothwell,  Kettering. 
LEICESTER— 

Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  108  London  Road,  Leicester. 
LONDON— 

Mr.  G.  Bickers,  133  Geere  Road,  Stratford,  E.  15. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Coverdale,  38  Glengall  Road,  8.E.  15. 
Miss  E.  Ball,  69  Morley  Road,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Miss  R  Martin.  18  Avon  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.  17. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Offley,  43  Eastbourne  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.  17. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sorensen,  31  Palmerston  Road,  Walthamstow.  E.17, 
NELSON— 

Mr.  R.  Bland,  203  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson,  Lanes. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Rev.  J.  C.  Spokes,  Cambi'idge  House,  Rowlands  Hill,  New. 
castle-on-Tyne. 
NEWPORT— 


Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  40  Oakfield  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
.Miss  F.  Woodand.  24  St.  Woollos  Rd,.  Newport,  Mon. 
PENRITH— 

Mr.  F,  Lester,  Forest  Mount,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
PERRANWELL— 

Rev.  F.  Lee,  Chvcoose,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall. 
READING— 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hull,  89  Grange  Avenue,  Reading. 
SCUNTHORPE— 

Mr.    C.   Allcock,   Rose  Cottage,  Ashby  Rd,,   Old  Brumby 
Scunthorpe,  Lines. 
SWADLINCOTE—  • 

Mr.  F.  R.  .Mountford,  72  Wilmot  Rd.,  Swadlincote,  Burton-on 
Trent. 
SWINDON— 

Mr.  F.  J.  King,  181  Kingshill.  Swindon. 
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These  Crusader  Centres  of  Action,  as  has  been  explained,  are 
being  organised  with  the  object  of  enabling  us  at  short  notice 
to  get  into  touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  a£  occa- 
sion may  demand,  supply  extra  "Crusader"  copies  for  special 
purposes.  Volunteers  are  badly  needed  in  the  districts  not  yet 
represented  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  will 
act  ae  our  agents  in  their  own  localities. 


Friday,  December  lOtli,  1920. 


THE  CRtJBAt)jEtl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"THAT  FOX." 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Crusader." 

yir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  "Love  on.e  auother"  that  1 
re,i;ret  distressing  her.  Yet  I  must  continue  to  believe  that  Jesu.*; 
C'lirist  was  an  embodiment  of  that  riyliteous  wrath  which  is  seen 
in  tlio  universe,  which  univer.se,  far  from  being  a  nice  prettily 
.spoken  lady  like  univer.-^e,  voices  iti,elf  in  di.spensatioiis  of  the 
n>nsl  terrific  harshne^^s  and  violence.  Think  of  the  pain  and 
mental  anguish  and  humiliation  and  at  last  death  in  our  own  lives. 
Or  of  the  catastropiies  now  overwlielniing  Europe.  Are  these 
suave  and  lior.eyed  e.vpressions ?  No  indeed,  words  of  God  they 
uiust  be,  but  words  fierce  and  unsparing  in  rebuke,  as  were 
tliose  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who  if  He  were  God,  must  liave  been  of  the 
same  nature  and  ways  as  Gcd.  Lov.e — y*es,  but  the  love  of  con- 
suming fire  which  burns  to  burn  out  badness.  "Wliy  pour  out 
your  vials  of  wrath  upon  your  ov>n  little  boy  and  not  upon  tlie 
next  door  little  boy?"  I  asked  of  a  motlier  the  other  day.  The 
two  boys  had  thrown  stoi^.es  at  a  cat.  "'J'he  next  door  little  boy 
I  don't  care  about,  but  my  own  little  boy  1  love,  '  was  the  reply. 

Oh,  but  you  say  we  are  not  as  God.  Ourselves  are  our  affair 
not  other  people.  Truie,  yet  life  is  larger  than  any  single  axiom 
and  surely  we  are  poor  insensitive  things  if  our  fires  are  so  dead, 
tliat  they  do  not  sometimes  blaze  up  against  cruelty  and  hypo- 
crisy. Asli^es  a"e  valueless,  not  so  too  fierce  flame.  And  1  am 
certain  that  our  sins  to-day  do  not  arise  so  much  from  strong 
moral  passion  as  from  sheer  cold.  It  is  vehemence,  not  lack  of  it, 
we  need. 

"Christ  would  not  have  called  a  man  a  liar  to-day,"  "Love  one 
another"  tells  us.  I  liope  He  would,  I'm  sure  many  of  us  need 
it.  And  He  did  when  He  was  alive  call  people  not  precisely  liars 
but  something  much  stronger — hypocrites.  Think  of  this  com- 
parison of  the  Pharisees  to  whited  sepulchres,  pleasing  outside, 
but  inside  containing  nothing  but  "dead  men's  bones."  Could 
any  invective  be  more  drastic?  For  to  tell  lies  to  other  people 
is  a  trivial  outside  matter  compared  to  one's  own  sophi.stries 
which  destroy  irrevocably  spiritual  life  itSielf.  We  are  not  then 
merely  telling  a  lie  but  lie  ourselves  all  the  way  through. 

I  contend  therefore  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  niicek  and 
gentle  (note  I  say  "only")  but  that  He  had  in  Hirri  something 
of  the  nature  of  that  "Sword  on  high,  that  is  not  in  haste  to 
smite  nor  yet  doth  linger"  and  tliat  by  His  words  on  due  occa- 
sions He  used  tiiat  sword  to  smite  all  that  make-believe  and  lip 
devotion  and  spurious  life  generally  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  Jewish  people  as  to-day  of  our  own  nations  and  even 
civilisation. 

IZZIL. 


THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  AND  SPIRITUAL 
FERVOUR. 

During  question-time  after  a  lecture  on  the  rise  of  the  Labour 
movement,  given  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Shallard,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hendon  Labour  Party,  a  young  man,  presumably  an  artisan,  got 
up  and  voiced  a  significant  longing.  Mr.  Shallard  had  mentioned 
in  enumerating  the  various  bodies  which  inaugurated  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  democracy  the  Christian  Social  Union,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  was  connected  with  the  Anglican  Cliurch  and  in- 
cluded among  its  members  such  well-known  men  as  Maurice  and 
Kingsley.  "Would  you  tell  us  what  you  consider  to  have  been 
the  value  of  the  Christian  Social  Union?"  was  the  question  asked. 

Mr.  Shallard  rose  with  great  alacrity  and  replied  warmly  :  "I 
consider  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  value.  When  one  acquires 
one's  principles  in  connection  with  what  one  most  reveres  and 
what  is  most  dear  to  us  then  it  is  that  those  principles  abide." 

This  satisfied  the  questioner,  who  again  rose  to  say  practically 
(I  can't  remember  the  exact  words)  "Do  we  not  need  some  such 
movement  to-day  ?  I  long  for  passion  in  our  cause,  so  that  I  can 
work  for  it  with  more  enthusiasm,  rushing  off  to  meeting  after 
meeting  filled  with  zest  and  joy.  What  the  Labour  movement 
needs,"  he  ended  by  saying,  "is  spiritual  ferxour. " 

Tliis,  friends,  was  not  a  religious  meeting,  remember,  but  a 
Labour  meeting. 

L.  E.  T.  • 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 


-Amount  pre\iously  acknowledged 

The  Mis.ses  Bancroft  

Mr.  F.  Bancroft   

.Mr.  J.  P.  Brewer   

Miss  E.  M.  Gray   

Kingsley  Hall,  Bow  

.Mr.  A.  .J.  Kirsopp   
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


1  copy  "The  Ect;nomic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  .Jolin 
Mavnard  Kevnes,  C.B..  verv  slightlv  soiled;  published 
at  '8s.  6d.     "    \  "   

"Paths  of  Peace,"  Book  I.,  E.stelle  Ross  

"Paths  of  Peace,"  Book  II.,  Laurence  Binyon 

"The  Sickness  of  an  Acquisitive  Society,"  R.  H.  Tawne, 

"Pacifism,"  Wilfrdd  Wellock  ... 

"These  things  shall  be,"  George  Lansbury  ... 

"The  Secret  Agreements,"  9  maps,  C.  R.  Bu.xton... 

"A  Conflict  of  Opinion."  Arthur  Ponsonby 

"Militarism  in  Education,"  J.  Langdon-Davies  ... 

"  The  Peace  in  the  Making,"  H.  W^ilson  Harris  

"The  Christian  Ideal,"  W.  E.  Wilson,  B.D  

"The  Unfinished  Programme  of  Democracy,"  Richard 
Roberts   

"The  Last  W^eapon,"  Theodora  Wil.son  Wilson,  paper  cover 

"The  W^eapon  Unsheathed,"  Theodora  Wilson  AVilson, 
paper  cover 

The  two  above  bound  together,  cloth  boards 

"The  Wrestlers,"  Theodora  W'ilscm  W'ilson,  paper  cover 

Ditto,  ditto,   cloth  boards 

"The  Peace  Treaty  and  The  Economic  Chaos  of  Europe," 

Norman  Angell   

"The  ^len  Who  Dared,"  Stanley  B.  James  

"Poverty  Gulch,"  Stanley  B.  James  ... 


All  the  above  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  post  free. 


DECORATIONS,  Etc. 

We  use  Leauless  Paints  only. 

LANE  BROS.,  Builders  and  Decorators, 

Harringay  Station  Approach,  Wightman  Road,  N.4. 


STUDY  CIRCLE  OF  PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOaY  conducted 
by  MISS  ^■IOLET  M.  FIRTH  every  TtJESDAY  at'  8  p.m.  in 
the  Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn,  W.C.I.  Admission  29., 
set  of  four  tickets  6s.,  set  of  ten  tickets  10s.  Tickets  and 
svllabus  obtainable  at  the  door  or  from  Miss  Firth,  144 
Fincliley  Road,  N.W. 


WHA'T  WAR  MEANS.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on 
this  subject  is  being  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C.,  on  Mondays  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  December 
13  :  "What  War  Means  In  International  Relations,"  by  H. 
Wilson  Harris. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


AN  INDIAN  STUDENT,  vegetarian,  wants  accommodation  in 
a  good  Comfortable  family.  Please  communicate,  giving  par- 
ticulars, with  X,  c/o  "Crusader"  Office. 


1^ 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  December  lOtli,  192U. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


Disarmament  in  Ireland. 

The  fuHowiug  lotU'r  ajJiK-aictl  in  tlio  "Irisli  'liiucs"  lor 
November  29. 

Sir, —Will  you  allow  nie  to  I'eiiiiiid  your  I'eatlers  of  what  took 
t)lac6  in  Ireland  in  the  1798  Rcbtlliou  ?  Tlie  incnilicrs  of  tli<> 
Soricly  vf  Fri<>ncls.  in  1796.  de.stroywl  their  arms,  and  so  .showoil 
to  the  Clo\ernnK^nl  their  pca<'eal>le  intentions.  One  Quaker  at 
Fern.s,  in  We.xford,  was  visited  by  one  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
or  rebels,  who  .said  :  "Let  wlio  may  be  killed,  the  Quakor.s  will 
be  spared."  The  scene  was  soon  a  terrible  one — huu.«es  and 
oorii  aflame,  the  Proteetanls  fleeing,  some  being  wounded.  This 
Quaker  at  Ferns  prepared  fond  for  any  in  lu'ed  among  the 
Protestants.  When  the  insurgents  came  hungry,  however,  to  his 
ht)use  he  fed  them  iii.stead.  He  took  no  sides.  He  had  a  law- 
deeper  than  any  political  one.  Later,  a  party  of  the  King's  Army 
came  to  his  door,  and  oim>  man  presented  a  gun  at  his  breast, 
when  the  Friend  said,  "Desist  from  murder."  The  soldier 
immediately  let  fall  the  gun  and  spared  the  life  of  the  unarmied 
man.  Through  the  Rebellion  the  Quakers  suffered  very  littliO, 
because  they  would  not  bear  arms  against  any  man,  whatever 
his  views  might  be. 

In  N«w  England,  in  1704,  when  the  land  belonged  to  tho 
English,  there  travelled  one  Thomas  Chalkley,  another  Quaker. 
I  have  been  reading  his  "Journal"  in  the  British  Museum.  Ho 
tells  how  hundreds  were  slain  by  the  Indians,  but  only  three 
Quakers -  a  woman  who  went  to  live  at  th«  fort  and  two  men  - 
shot  because  they  took  to  weapons  in  fear.  Only  the  unarmed 
were  safe.  How  cniel  the  Indians  could  be  is  known  to  all  who 
have  read  i\Iary  .Tohnston's  novel,  "Old  Dominion,"  about 
Virginia  in  1663. 

Now,  sir,  i^  not  the  policy  of  force  played  out  on  both  sides? 
Let  us  own  up  !  Let  us  be  practical  men.  Is  force  a  success 
or  a  failure?  Does  killing  bring  a  real  peace?  Has  not  one  w^ir 
led  to  another?  Alsace  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1648,  re 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  1870, -and  re-taken  now  by  the  French. 
The  people  were  not  coii.sulted. 

Reprisals  led  to  reprisals.  Let  the  British  do  the  true  thing 
— withdraw  their  Army  and  offer  Ireland  a  plebiscite  as  to 
whether  she  shall  be  a  Republic.  If  Ulster  eays  "No,"  leave 
Ulster  out,  and  let  the  rest  be  a  Republic,  with  pledges  not  to 
co-operate  with  any  Continental  Power  in  military  matters. 

We  profess  to  stand  for  the  right  of  small  peoples  for  self- 
government.  Let  us  begin  near  home  and  fear  not.  The  day 
for  force  is  over.  The  war  has  shown  how  even  tli*  victors 
suffer.  Tlie  British  Cabniet  said  that  the  war  was  to  "defend 
British  interests."  Five  times  on  August  3rd,  1914,  did  Sir 
Edward  Grey  so  declare.  Britain  lost  £7,000,000,000  and  800,000 
lives.  That  is  how  war  "defended  British  interests"  !  Let  lis 
all  be  really  practical  men,  and  disarm.  It  requires  some 
courage— more  courage  than  to  arm.  Are  we  up  to  this?  Who 
will  begin?  Dare  we  do  it  and  lead  the  world  into  a  New  Age? 
— Yours,  etc., 

G.  T.  SADLER,  LL.B. 
37  Chartfield  avenue.  Putney  Loudon, 
November  25th,  1920. 

The  Conservatism  of  the  Third  International. 

The  Third  International  seeks  genuine  revolutionary  ends,  but 
it  cannot  rise  above  the  age-old  human  psychology  in  its  recep- 
tion of  methods.  The  isolation  of  Russia  and  the  conduct  of  her 
foes  may  explain  the  tests  for  affiliation  laid  down  at  Moscow, 
but  they  do  not  ju.stify  them.  It  is  enormously  difficult  to 
discover  a  new  technic  of  revolution,  but  this  much  is  certain  : 
they  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  who  believe  that 
socialist  or  communist  ideals  can  be  secured  by  universal  war 
(which  is  apparently  presupposed  by  the  Moscow  program)  and 
by  the  reasseition  of  the  <ild  principle  of  centralised  dictator- 
ship. Yet  it  is  these  methods  which  the  Third  International 
not  only  accepts  but  glorifies  and  makes  of  the  essence  of  the 
Communist  faith.  Modern  warfare  comes  too  near  to  race 
suicide  and  is  too  obviously  destructive  of  the  nobler  side  of 
man's  nature  to  let  any  straight-thinking  man  hold  to  it  with 
complacency  as  tlie  means  of  our  salvation.    And  when  to  war 


the  Thiril  International  a<lds  provisions  for  the  dictatorshi))  ot 
Moscow  over  hn-al  activities  of  all  socialist  or  ('<jnimunist  parlies, 
one  can  only  despair  that  men  learn  s<j  little  of  history.  It  i.s 
this  undue  centralisation  which  invited  revolution  against  the 
dominion  of  tli,o  Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman  Church;  it  is 
this  ccntrnlisatifui  which  crushes  out  the  life  of  the  individual 
in  niodcni  iiulustry.  The  whole  ))rol)lein  of  our  tiiDie  is  to  find 
a  way  of  maintaining  efficiency  while  promoting  decentralisation 
of  pijwer.  In  oilier  words,  we  must  discover  a  unity  based  on 
tcllowship  rather  than  on  military  discipline.  On  this  score  the 
'Child  International  is  not  radical  at  all.  It  is  as  conservative 
as  the  great  eni))crors  and  Popes  of  Rome,  or  as  Iho  nK>dern 
industrial  aut(nMats. — "'J  lie  \\'orld  'J"o  morrow,"  (U.S.A.) 

Captain  White. 

Cajit.  White,  the  sun  of  Sir  George  White,  has  been  again 
arrested  in  Dublin.  In  a  recent  issue  of  "Old  Ireland,"  Captain 
White  wrote  : — 

The  ciistoniariness  of  the  present  order  does  not  in  the  least 
lessen  it*  guilt  or  the  respfinsibility  of  individuals  to  sever 
guilty  connection  with  it. 

Take  my  own  ca.se  as  a  member  of  a  landlord  family.  I  must 
.suffer  for  my  guilt  so  long  as  I  acquiesce  in  the  legalised  robbei7 
Ijy  which  my  family  an<l  my.self  live.  I  can  only  mitigate  that 
guilt  by  pointing  out  to  the  tenants  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
permitting  our  family,  or  any  other,  to  make  a  constant  drain 
on  tli.e  resources  (jf  a  district.  For  this  drain,  appropriated  by 
us,  either  we  make  no  return  or  get  spurious  credit  for  public 
spirit  by  returning  some  of  our  stolen  tribute  to  further  weaken 
tlie  genuine  public  spirit  of  our  tenants. 

Lynch  Law  In  Ireland. 

The  following  resohiliou  has  been  passed  by  the  Church 
Socialist  League  : — 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church  Socialist  League 
e.xpress  tlieir  horror  at  the  whole  state  of  affairs  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  resulting  in  a  constant  competition  in  atrocious 
crime ;  while  earnestly  imploring  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  to 
denounce  and  use  their  utmost  influence  to  restrain  the  policy 
of  murder  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  followers,  they  condiemn 
in  the  strongest  language  any  encouragement,  veiled  or  overt, 
by  the  Government,  of  murder  and  other  lawlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  forces  of  the  Crown ;  demand  the  immediate  ending  of 
the  pre.senl  regime;  and  appeal  to  the  whole  Christian  Church 
to  take  the  lead  in  calling  for  a  truce  of  God." 

Good  Business. 

"Six  chapels  in  the  Dowlais  district  are  on  land  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefolds,  Ltd. 

"Representatives  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  H.  Seymour  Berry, 
J. P..  vice-chairman  of  the  company,  and  they  received  the  agree- 
able intimation  that  ihtc  company  had  decided  to  offer  to,  the 
trustees  of  the  chapels  the  freeholds  for  the  nominal  sum  of  a 
shilling,  on  the  one  condition  that  the  chapels  are  only  to  be 
used  for  rpligious  purposes. 

"We  are  sure  the  company  will  not  lose  by  the  gift,"  says  the 
"Christian  World."  "It  has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the 
character-making  work  of  churches  makes  for  efficiency  and 
jieace  in  industry." 
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Jehovah  Of  Christ,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 


No.  4(1    Vol.  II. 


Friday,  Dee.  17th,  1 920.        *f Registered  as  a  Newspaper) 


Twopence. 


H  aSallab  of  tbe  mvtb. 

High  in  Herod's  chamber,  revelry  and  feasting. 
Pitrp>Ic  of  oppression  and  crimson  of  men's  sin; 
Golden  curtains  shutting  out  the  crying  of  the  multitudes, 
Gleam  of  light  and  sound  of  music  as  the  viols  begin. 
But  across  the  skies  afar,  moves  a  quietly -glowing  star, 
And  a  Child  is  born  in  Bethlehem,  known  to  a  few. 
Jesus,  or  the  Tetrarch? 
Mary,  or  the  Queen  of  Herod? 

Kings  and  queens  were  living  greater  than  the  courtiers  knew. 

Hisih  in  the  high  places,  still  the  strong  are  feasting. 

Soldiery  and  trumpet  blare  hold  the  world  at  bay; 

Out  in  the  darkness  the  people  still  are  murmuring 

Where  the  world  in  sorrow  wakes,  day  by  dreary  day. 

But  in  one  man's  mind  it  came,  the  desire  without  a  name. 

And  a  thought  of  good  was  whispered  in  the  ears  prepared  to  hear. 

Strength,  or  the  potent  good? 

Cruelty,  or  brotherhood? 

Love  of  man  for  man  is  born  again  and  casts  out  fear. 

Over  all  the  sad  world  the  menace  of  the  rifles, 

Leading  hate  and  breeding  hate,  answering  shame  with  shame. 

Prison  cell  and  gallows  and  the  terror  on  the  roadside 

And  the  smoke  that  blackens  honour,  and  the  quenchless  flame. 

But  the  pregnant  darkness  still  holds  the  dream  that  none  can  kill. 

One  year,  or  a  century  yet,  but  still  the  die  is  cast. 

Right,  or  the  furious  might? 

Peace,  or  oppression's  night? 

Cell  nor  gallows,  flame  nor  rifle,  nought  will  silence  it  at  last. 

Over  all  the  broken  world  the  victors  drain  the  wijie  cups; 
Brightness  of  the  lamp-glare  hides  the  vision  of  a  star; 
Drums  drown  a  child-voice,  and  the  crying  of  the  vanquished ; 
Graves  seem  potent,  potent  too  the  chain  and  prison  bar. 
But  the  voice,  the  voice  is  heard  and  the  trebly  potent  word 
Growing  softly,  surely,  surely,  as  the  spring-grass  through  the  sod. 
Love,  or  the  hate  that  strove 
Against  the  Word  of  Love? 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Horace  Shipp. 
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The 
Feast. 


The  approach  of 
the  Season  of 
Feasting'  must  be 
uiy  excuse  for  re- 
cailiiig  a  singular 
fact  in  cojinection 
with  '  the  One 
whose  birtlidaj'  is 
at  this  time  cele- 
brated. 

He  was  strangely  careless,  on  the  whole,  clPiuern- 
ing  the  perpetuation  of  His  memory.  Some  of  His 
most  notable  utterances  were  spoken  by  the  wayside 
to  obscure  people  or  dropped  in  casual  conA'ersation 
at  tll^  table.  He  made  no  provision  for  the  i)ublica- 
tion  of  His  sayings,  and  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
set  pen  to  paper.  lUit  though  He  was  careless  of 
His  words  He  endeavoured  in  another  way  to  en- 
shrine His  i)ersonality  and  message  for  the  future. 
As  poets  write  poems,  and  artists  incarnate  their 
thought  in  stone  or  pigment,  so  Jesus,  as  His  master- 
piece, and  the  means  by  which  He  might  be  remem- 
bered, instituted  a  feast. 

There  is  divine  genius  in  the  selection  of  this 
medium.  For  one  thing,  the  meal  is  a  universal 
custom.  It  is  on  the  level  of  our  common,  everyday 
pli3'sical  life.  It  is  the  centre  of  our  economic  exist- 
ence;  And  then  think  of  the  joy  fulness,  the  fellow- 
ship, the  freedom  associated  with  the  Feast,  and  say 
if  fitter  symbol  could  be  found  of  that  "more  abun- 
dant life"  Jesus  came  to  give  I  ]5ut  the  chief  point 
to  be  observed  in  this  connection  is  that  the  means 
b,y  which  Our  Lord  chose  to  be  remembered  was  a 
drama  in  which  the  worshipper  himself  takes  part. 
Memories  may  be  perpetuated  by  books,  pictures 
and  symbolic  representations.  But  these  can  never 
have  the  effect  of  those  acts  which  we  ourselves  per- 
form. When  Jesus  asked  to  be  remembered  through 
a  meal  rather  than  through  a  book  He  was  appealing; 
to  the  well-known  educational  principle  that  we  re- 
member what  we  do,  better  tiian  what  we  see,  or 
read,  or  hear.   "This  do"  is  better  than  "this  read." 

The  Feast  which  occupies  the  centre  of  Christian 
worship  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  though  Jesus  did 
not  so  much  create  this  institution  as  adopt  it.  lUit 
I  want  to  show  that  He  impressed  His  genius  on  the 
meal  itself,  and  that,  just  as  an  artist  will  convey 
his  personality  through  some  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  common  wayside,  so  our  Lord  gave  to  the 
meal  certain  characteristics  which  make  it  the 
medium  of  His  spirit.  It  is  indeed  His  masterpiece. 
Here  He  speaks  to  us  as  the  architect  speaks  in  the 
building  he  has  planned  or -the  sculptor  in  the  stone 
he  has  hewn. 

For  instance,  the  nature  of  the  company  is  highly 
significant.  This  is  no  domestic  circle  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  the  term.  A  family,  indeed,  it  is,  but 
the  kiuvship  is  spiritual  not  physical.  Sitting  side 
by  side  are  Levi,  the  man  who  had  sold  himself  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  Sinu)n  the  zealot. 


Imagine  a  Sinn  Feiner  and  a  member  of  the  11 
sitting  (U)wn  together  at  the  same  table  in  inti 
spiritual  anc]  economic  fellowship  and  you  wil 
able  to  realise  the  significant  personnel  of  the  cd 
pany  gathered  at  the  Board  that  memorable  nig 
(Jnly  incarnate  Love  could  have  gatliered  toget] 
such  guests.  Some  women  have  gone  down  to  h 
lory  as  famous  hostesses.  They  have  been  celeb: 
ted  for  the  varied  talents  they  were  able  to  assem 
round  tlie  sa)ne  table,  lint  the  Divine  Host  eclip 
tliem  all.  He  brings  men  from  the  I'last  and 
West,  the  Nortli  and  tlie  South  to  sit  down  in 
Father's  Kingdom.  In  that  lespect  this  Feast  ii 
genuine  creation.  There  is  no  other  meal  like 
It  is  "the  Federation  of  Mankiiul"  in  both  mate 
and  spiritual  matters.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
nucleus  of  that  New  World  we  are  straining  to  re! 
ise  tliese  da  vs.  It  is  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit 
Christ. 

It  is  even  more  significant  when  looked  at 
the  point  of  view  suggested  by  the  words  in  wh| 
is  recorded  the  fact  that  Jesus  "gave  thanks" 
tlie  bread  and  wine.  This  was  a  mendicants'  meJ 
It,  as  well  as  the  room  in  which  it  was  eaten,  was  t^ 
gift  of  charit3^  The  company  met  here  did  not  pii 
fess  to  have  earned  it.  Not  for  money  had  th< 
j)reached  and  healed,  but  for  Love.  And,  to  h^ 
them  continue  their  ministry  of  mercy,  men  an 
women,  out  of  gratitude  and  reverence  had  contribt 
ted  to  their  sustenance.  There  was  no  taint  of  con 
mercialism  at  this  table.  Charity  reigned  supren^ 
The  Host  had  depended,  in  faith,  on  the  providea^ 
of  the  Father  whose  goodness  towards  all  His  cr( 
tures  He  was  ever  proclaiming',  and  that  provider 
had  not  failed  Him.  In  unexpected  ways,  from 
cottager  and  the  merchant  prince  had  come  the  gii 
of  God.  Every  meal  in  the  life  of  this  commun 
was  a  miracle  of  divine  grace.  Mj^steriouslyj  wi 
out  any  appeal  to  the  ordiiuuy  mercenary  moti^ 
without  any  sordid  bargaining,  the  table 
supplied. 

Thus  was  indicated  aiiother  phase  of  the  Econoi 
life  of  the  Kingdom  that  the  Host  was  setting 
He  was  instituting  a  new  kind  of  meal.    "The  LJ 
Supper"  is  the  artistic  creation  of  spiritual  gei 
working  in  the  medium  of  doiiiestic  economy 
could  say  of  it,  "This  is  my  flesh  and  blood.'' 
embodied  His  spirit.  His  conception  of  Human 
ciety,  His  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
American  poet,  Walt  Whitman  said  of  his  volume 
poetry,  "Who  touches  this  book  touches  a  mai 
Much  more  truly  might  Jesus  say,  "Whoso 
takes  of  this  Feast  eats  mv  flesh  and  drinks 
blood." 

All  of  which  has  its  significance  for  Christm 
the  season  of  feasts.  We  have  a  long  way  to  tr 
before  our  meals  resemble  this  gathering  in 
Upper  Eoom.  At  present  we  can  but  beautify 
enrich  meals  ordered  according  to  the  coin-entions 
the  present  world.  We  can  hide  the  sordidiiess  aud 
commercialism  under  a  show  of  wealth  and  gaiety. 
But  we  must  do  more  than  that  if  Christmas  is  to  be 
a  true  commemoration  of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  must 
cieate  a  new  kind  of  Feast. 

THE  TRAMP. 
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Why  not  Christmas  every  Day  ? 

]5,v  W.  J.  CHAMB]<]1{LAIN. 


Siufly  cvoii  the  most  pessimistic  umoii<^'  us  must 
cutcli  a  gleam  of  hope  as  once  a  year — 

'"The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  iiill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist." 

For  in  spite  of  the  reality  of  the  truly  appaliijig' 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  must  be  hope  for  this 
sad  old  world  while^  it  can  still  set  aside  one  small 
period  every  year  in  whicii  to  pay  tribute  to  th.e 
memory  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  am  not  con- 
cei"ned  with  mere  dogmas  and  creeds  in  my  thoughts 
on  Christmas.  The  fact  that  Christmas  Day  v.-as 
originally  the  Day  of  Huul,  or  Yule,  the  day  set 
apart  by  the  ancient  Druids  in  which  to  celebatc  the 
victory  of  the  God  of  Light  over  the  Demon  of  Dark- 
ness, adds  to  the  significance  of  Christmas.  Long 
before  the  people  of  this  country-  heard  of  Christ  they 
spent  every  Eve  of  Yule  in  going  round  to  their 
neighbour's  houses  and  making  friends  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  (luarrelled  during  the  past 
year;  a  bunch  of  the  sacred  mistletoe  was  hung  in 
every  house,  and  a  kiss  given  under  its  berries  was 
the  pledge  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  When 
the  Christians  came  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  convert 
this  festival  of  Goodwill  into  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  the  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Goodwill  and 
Peace. 

It  is  enough,  then,  for  me  that  Christmas  is  a  time 
of  Peace  and  Goodwill,  of  forgiveness,  of  human 
kindness  and  forbearance ;  and  I  care  not  what  the 
"superior"  persons  and  the  "class-conscious" 
critics  may  say  al)out  the  "sloppy  senti- 
ment" of  it  all — I  pin  my  faith  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas.  I  love  that  glorious  i)icture  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  standing  by  poor  old  Scrooge 
and  .sprijikling  incense  from  his  torch  on  to  the  din- 
,ners  of  the  poor  people  as  they  carry  them  to  the 
bakers'  shops— 

"And  it  was  a  very  uncommon  kind  of  torch, 
for  once  or  twice  when  there  were  angry  words 
between  some  dinner-carriers  who  had  jostled 
each  other,  he  shed  a  few  drops  of  water  on  them 
from  it,  and  their  good  humour  was  restored 
directly.  For  they  said  it  was  a  shame  to  quarrel 
upon  Christmas  Day.  And  ,so  it  was  !  God  love 
it,  so  it  was  !" 

Why,  Oh,  why  not  Christmas  every  day? 

The  message  of  Christmas  has  come  down  io  us 
through  the  ages;  from  the  day  when  man  first 
turned  his  face  from  the  clod  it  has  been  striving  to 
express  itself  through  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
God.   Its  great  Teachers  have  given  it  to  the  world 


in  varied  phraseologj'  but  with  its  light  always  shin- 
ing out  as  a  beacon  to  a  trfjubled  woild. 

"Never  in  this  world,"  said  the  Ikiddha,  "(hies 
hatred  cease  by  hatred ;  hatred  ceases  by  loA-e ;  this 
is  always  its  nature." 

"Injustice  and  harshness,"  said  Zoroaster,"  are 
best  met  with  submission  and  patience,  for  thereby 
the  hearts  of  enemies  are  softened,  and  they  are 
often  converted  into  friends." 

"If  the  people  coiild  be  taught  to  love  sim])] icily 
and  purity,"  said  Lao-Tze,  "crime  would  cease  to 
exist.  .  .  .  But  if  there  be  a  man  worthy  of  death, 
there  is  alwa3\s  the  Great  Executioner,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  .  .  .  And  he 
who  undertakes  to  hew  for  the  Great  Architect 
rarely  fails  to  cut  his  hands." 

And  then  came  the  Great  Example  to  show  us  how 
the  Father  would  have  us  live — and,  if  need  be,  die, 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  'An  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  "  said  the  Carpenter 
of  Nazareth ;  "but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil.  .  .  .  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said : 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  cxirse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hateoyoii, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecu:te  you." 

That  is  the  Message  of  Christmas. 

*  *  * 

"But  that  is  not  practical  politics!"  say  the 
"practical"  ones.  "We  could  never  afford  to  take 
the  risks  involved  in  such  a  mad-brained  policy." 

Kisks  !  That  from  the  "practical"  people  who 
put  their  trust  in  armies  and  navies  and  poison  gas 
and  disease  germs  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  modern  "civilisation!"  IJisks  !  Try  to  count 
the  little  wooden  crosses  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  ;  try  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  to-day — the  world  that  fears  the  consequences 
if  it  were  to  try  the  way  of  Love. 

*  *  * 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  great  adventure  to 
wliich  we  are  called  ?  Simply  that  we  decided  to 
"Keep  Christmas"  every  day.  Is  this  too  much  to 
ask?  Miist  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men"  be 
for  ever  content  with  an  acknowledgment  on  one 
day  only  ont  of  the  365  ?   Surely  not ! 

So  here's  to — - 

Christmas  Every  Day. 
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THE  LINK. 


AVitli  this,  our  Christmas  issue,  we  send  to  all  our 
readers  our  Greet  in  f>- — Peace  and  Goodwill ! 

Scattered  about  the  world,  occupying  very 
diverse  social  ])ositions,  finding  ourselves  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Church,  we  arc  j'et  one  family. 
A  great  Memory  and  a  great  Hope,  of  whic}i 
Christmas  is  the  reminder,  unite  us. 

We  cUnnot  gather  at  tiny  actual  ingle  nook.  No 
Temple  built  with  hands  can  enclose  us.  Our  sole 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  unity  is  the  paper  which 
enables  us,  week  by  vv'eek,  to  think  and  feel  and 
pray  together.  But  the  family  life  to  which  the 
"Crusader"  bears  witness  is  nevertheless  a  veiy 
real  thing.  It  is  especially  real  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  Evangel  of  Christma«s  is  our  evangel. 
It  is  that  which  we  liave  been  pioclaiming  in  season 
and  out  of  season. 

We  rejoice  in  tlie  reinforcement  of  our  faith  and 
ideals  given  by  tlie  traditional  observance  of  the 
Birth  of  Him  Who  came  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world.  The  fact,  clouded  though  it  is  by  the 
world's  betrayal  of  all  for  which  Christmas  stands, 
that  mankind  has  elected  to  honour,  above  eveiy 
other  daj',  the  day  of  His  advent,  is  full  of  encour- 
agement for  us. 

Together  we  renew  our  vow  of  fidelity  to  Him. 
From  one  lonely  oxitpost  to  another  the  greeting 
flies.  Right  along  the  line  the  watchword  is  passed 
that  unites  its — Peace  and  Goodwill. 

A  Smaller  "Crusader." 

Speaking  of  our  Group  as  a  Family  Circle,  some- 
one, the  other  day,  observed  that  that  Circle  was 
now  broken,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  make  two 
ends  meet.  The  witticism  has  truth.  It  is  a  fact 
that  this  Christmas  sees  us  at  the  end  of  our  re- 
sources. For  this  reason,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  "Crusader"  will  appear  in  reduced  size. 
"Wliat  course  we  must  then  take  will  be  decided 
according  to  the  response  which  this  silent  appeal 
wins . 

We  have  faith  that  our  work  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  that  in  some  way  we  shall  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue it.  At  present,  however,  it  is  faith  without 
sight. 


"CRUSADER"  STALL. 

We  have  received  further  sums  in  sales  and  dona- 
tions amounting  to  £5  5s.  7d.  We  have,  therefore, 
added  to  our  funds  £28  Os.  7|d.  as  the  result  of  the 
sale  to  date.  The  result  is  most  gratifying  to 
everyone  concerned. 


It  is  appalling  to  realise  the  number  of  sociefies 
existing  to-day — societies  having  largely  the  same 
aims  and  objects  and  often  (consisting  of  practically 
the  same  people. 

Take  an  ordinary  suburb  in  which  there  are  per- 
haps twenty  churches,  each  having  a  parson  who 
grows  grey  wondering  how  to  fill  his  half-empty 
church,  how  to  make  his  vaiious  sub-organisa- 
tions live  and  effective  forces,  and  how  to  secxire 
enough  money  to  keep  things  going. 

In  the  same  suburb  there  is  probably  an  active 
Labour  Party,  struggling  along  to  make  ends  meet 
and  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  to  educate?  the 
workers. 

Also,  probably,  a  branch  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  priding  itself  that  it  is  the  advanced 
and  really  Progressive  Partj-.  I.L.P.  members 
take  tlieir  \\ork  seriously  and  spare  no  sacrifice 
which  will  help  the  cause. 

Then  there  are  also  the  Men's  and  Women's  Co- 
operative Guilds — men  and  women  who  are  putting 
in  good 'work  trj^ing  to  impress  the  thoughtless  with 
the  fact  that  the  Co-operative  Societies  do  not  exist 
merely  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 

Large  numbers  of  individual  men  and  women  be- 
long to  all  four  of  the  above-mentioned  forces. 
They  spread  themselves  out  so  thinly,  tiying  to 
help  all  round,  that  their  total  labours  are  largeh* 
ineffective. 

Most  of  these  forces  adopt  much  the  same  means 
of  raising  money.  And  so  it  often  works  out  that 
tlie  business  of  piling  up  shillings  is  made  more 
difficult,  and  many  individuals  wear  themselves  out 
because  of  tliese  overlapping  activities. 

Tliere  are  parsons  in  many  churches  who  are  hav- 
ing a  rotten  time  because  they  dare  to  identify 
tliemselves  with  the  cause  of  the  workers. 

There  ai'e  men  and  women  in  the  other  mentioned 
societies  who  are  rebuked  because  they  endeavour 
to  "bring  religion  into  politics." 

Surely  we  need  to  link  up  all  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  same  cause. 

The  "Crusader"  could  become  a  real  and  effective 
link,  consolidating  the  thought  and  inspiring 
workers  in  all  progressive  causes. 

We  hope  that  Crusaders  will  get  extra  copies  of 
our  Christmas  number  and  send  them  to  members 
of  local  societies  and  to  parsons  of  the  churches  in 
their  own  district. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


The  old-fashioned  Christmas  Card  gave  us  plenty 
snow.  On  tliat  card,  people  were  tramping 
rough  snow,  houses  were  surrounded  by  it,  robin 
redbreasts  were  singing  in  it,  ragged  musicians 
were  playing  in  it,  and  coaches  were  stuck  in  il. 
And  we  of  this  later  and  more  degenerate  time  have 
often  heard  our  friends  sighing  for  a  beautiful, 
white  Christmas  "like  tliey  used  to  have."  And 
now  to-day,  as  I  write  these  lines,  the  world  is  lost 
in  snow.  But,  why  is  it  I  do  not  hear  anj'one 
praising  the  weather?  Where  are  those  brave 
people  who  were  longing  for  the  Christmas  weather 
"they  used  to  have"?  However,  the  "Methodist 
Times"  contributes  a  good  story  which  I  think  may 
cheer  us  up.  Though  it  certainly  won't  warm  us  ! 
»         *  » 

An  American  and  a  Scotsman  were  discussing 
he  cold  experienced  in  winter  in  the  North  of 
Jutland.  "Why,  it's  nothing  at  all  compared  to 
e  cold  we  have  in  the  States,"  said  the  American. 
"I  can  recollect  one  winter  when  a  sheep,  jumping 
from  a  hillock  into  a  field,  became  suddenly  frozen 
on  the  way,  and  stuck  in  the  air  like  a  mass  of  ice  !" 
"But,  man,"  exclaimed  the  Scotsman,  "the  law  of 
gravity  wouldn't  allow  that."  "I  know  that,"  re- 
plied the  tale-pitcher,  "but  the  lav.-  of  gravity 
was  frozen  too  !" 

^         ^  ^ 

My  religious  papers  contain  this  veracious  tale 
also ;  it  evidently  happened  in  Sundaj^  School :  "She 
asked  the  class  if  anj'one  knew  of  any  other  ark  in 
the  Bible.  The  knowing  boy  who  had  been  spend- 
ing his  evenings  rehearsing  Christmas  carols  made 
answer:  'Yes,  mum,  'Ark  the  'erald  angels 
sing.'  "" 

*  «  * 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  the  various  religious  papers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  singularly  heavy  and  dreary  reading.  I 
suppose  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  How  could 
writers  who  have  been  for  so  long  supporting  war 
on  earth  suddenly  turn  round  and  talk  convincingly 
about  the  song  of  the  angels?  The  world  does  not 
believe  in  that  song,  and  the  Churches  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  song.  Of  course,  we  shoiild  all  like 
peace  on  earth — but,  unfortunately,  it  would  mean 
scrapjung  most  of  our  arrangements.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  cynical -—especially  on  the  eve  of  Christ- 
mas— but  a  little  truth-facing  is  no  improper 
Christmas  employment. 

*  *  * 

Lot  me  quote  from  a  wisely  thoughtful  paragraph 
in  the  "Challenge" — though  I  must  say  the 
"Challenge"  nowadays  is  not  as  challenging  as  it 
used  to  be :  "The  Government  can  do  much  to  re- 
vive European  prosperity  if  it  likes  ;  but  it  can  only 
do  so  at  the  price  gf  relaxing,  and  of  persuading 
others  to  relax,  some  of  the  penalties  we  hoped  to 
impose  on  our  late  enemies  and  the  Bolshevists. 
T'hat  is  a  perfectly  clear  issue,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  must  choose  which  they  will  have. 
Lamentable  as  it  is,  one  cannot  simply,  by  growing 
old  enough  to  conduct  wars  and  produce  news- 


papers, escape  the  old  nursery  truth  that  there  ig 
not  one  child  who  can  both  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it."  That  last  seems  to  me  an  excellent  way  of 
putting  it !  Civilisation  must  return  to  a  few  of 
tlie  old  nursery  truths  before  it  can  escape  the 
nentpsis  of  its  grown-up  wisdom. 

w         *  * 

A  warm  welcome  is  being  given  from  almost 
every  quarter  to  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  Canon  Temple.  And  it  is  interesting 
and  important  to  note  that  when  he  takes  his  .seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Labour  Party  will  have 
in  him  a  very  gifted  and  able  representative  of  its 
views,  for  Canon  Temple  is  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Since  the  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  Manchester,  the  new  Bishop  has  made  a 
statement  in  which  he  says:  "There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  closer  connection  between  Labour  and  the 
Church — not  only  between  working  people  and  the 
Church,  but  the  Labour,  movement  itself."  And 
in  support  of  this  position  he  made  the  following 
remark:  "The  ideals  of  the  Labour  movement  as 
repeatedly  formulated  are  concentrated  on  the  ideas 
of  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  which  are  Christian 
principles."  It  is  well  that  this  endorsement  oi 
Labour's  aims  should  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  Bishop, 
and  one  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  thinker.  I 
hope  it  may  be  noticed  by  some  of  our  ministers 
(in  all  denominations)  who  still  persist  in  talking 
of  the  "mere  materialism"  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment. They  should  really  reconsider.  The  other 
day  I  heard  a  Free  Church  minister  liolding  forth 
veiy  eloquently  and  self-righteously  on  this  "mere 
materialism."  I  did  wish  the  man  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  a  little  before  speaking.  It  was  a 
most  unfortunate  utterance,  because  it  was  listened 
to  by  a  number  of  Labour  people.  One  of  them 
summed  it  up  to  me  afterwards  in  these  words  : 
"Tlie  fool  knows  nothing!"  And  I  couldn't  deny 
it. 

*         *  * 

Mr.  Basil  Mathews  is  always  saying  something 
to  make  us  think.  His  mind  has  scope  and  delights 
in  taking  the  wide  view.  In  the  "Methodist 
Times"  he  gathers  up  the  present  situation  of  the 
world  under  three  startling  headings.  "First,  the 
world-wide  proclamation  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  PLUS  the  terrific  earthquake  of  the 
war  itself,  has  thrown  up  the  vastest  upheaval  of 
the  human  spirit  clamouring  for  freedom  that  the 
woi-ld  ha,s  ever  witnessed."  (He  illustrates  by 
Russia,  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  Ireland,  etc.) 
"Secondly,  all  these  racial  movements  tend  to  one 
common  end  challenging  the  present  white  domina- 
tion of  the  world."  (He  points^  out,  for  example, 
that  the  programme  of  the  advanced  negroes  of 
America  is  for  the  liberation  not  only  of  their  own 
people,  but  of  all  the  coloured  races.)  "Thirdly, 
there  is  a  sharp  cleavage  within  the  white  peoples, 
and  especially  within  the  British  Empire,  as  to 
whether  we  shall  be  well  advised  to  go  forward 
resolutely  along  the  path  of  enforcing  the  obedience 
of  other  races  by  armed  power."  Here  is  something 
to  think  over  this  Christmas. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Magnificat. 


That  Mary  should  break  out  into  song  at  the  lle^vs 
of  the  anyel  is  not  so  suri)rising  as  that  her  song 
should  h)id  so  small  response  from  lis.  Jkit 
ih.v  leally  wonderful  tiling  about  the  Magnifi- 
cat is  that  it  should  celebrate  not  so  much 
htr  own  high  honour  as  the  deliverance 
to  be  \\rouglrt  tor  mankind.  Prosi)ective  mother- 
lu)  )d  is  ai)t  to  be  self-centred.  In  Mary's  case 
tiiankfuhiess  might  well  have  poured  itself  fortli  in 
a  strain  of  exultation,  in  which  there  would  have 
been  no  mention  of  the  salvation  all  men  might 
find  in  he]'  Son.  Mxii  the  Jewish  girl's  heart  had 
already  commenced  to  mother  mankind  before  she 
\\as  called  upon  to  mother  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  tvranny  of  arrogant  might  was, 
even  in  hci'  girftiood,  a  shadow  upon  her  life.  The 
hope  of  One  who  should  unseal  the  mighty  was  a 
bigger  thing  in  her  dreams  of  the  future  than  any 
suspicion  of  her  own  destiny.  Hence  the  ann;mcia- 
tion  is  to  her  an  occasion  for  a  song  as  full  of  revolu- 
tionary passion  as  the  Marseillaise..  The  prophetess 
outsoars  the  mother.  That  which  makes  most 
women  self-centred,  made  her  the  singer  of  hopes 
as  universal  as  humanity. 

That  Jesus  should  be  born  of  a  poetess,  and  that 
in  His  veins  should  run  the  blood  of  a  singer,  is 
what  one  might  expect.  Ikit  it  was  not  because 
Mary  was  a  woman  of  genius  that  her  sou  also  was 
a  genius.  Here  the  laws  of  heredity  are  reversed. 
It  was  the  mother  who  inherited  from  the  child. 
It  was  the  Christ  who  taught  her  lips  to  sing.  The 
dawn  of  such  a  life  could  be  heralded  in  no  other 
way.  The  only  adequate  medium  for  the  gospel  is 
poetry.  Wherever  it  is  deeply  felt  the  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed  breaks  into  poetry.  When 
it  touched  the  legal  mind  of  Paul  the  legalism  fell 
a  way,  and  his  pen  wrote  its  immortal  Chant  of 
Charity,  and  many  another  throbbing  song  of  praise. 
If  evidence  were  needed  as  to  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  Christianity  and  poetr^^  the  Christmas 
season  would  be  sufficient.  Compare  the  festival 
which  celebrates  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  the  State 
liolidays,  which  find  their  title  in  the  fact  that  on 
them  our  banks  are  closed !  I  do  not  question  the 
utilitarian  value  of  the  latter,  but  are  we  so  entirely 
dead  to  poetic  values  that  we  cannot  discern  the 
fundamental  difference  between  Christmas  rfnd  Bank 
holidays  ?  The  State  is  incapable  of  creating  the 
sentiment  which  lingers  around  this  season  of  the 
year.    Only  the  Christian  Church  could  do  that. 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Christmas  an  accidental 
product  of  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Tell  me 
what  other  institution  has  built  epics  in  stone  com- 
parable to  the  cathedrals  of  Europe !  What  theme 
has  awakened  strains  like  those  of  Dante's 
Commedia  ?  The  world  of  to-day  is  incapable  of 
these  things  precisely  because  it  has  lost  the  Faith 
which  once  inspired  the  European  mind.  We  can 
only  desecrate  the  works  of  former  generations. 
Westminster  Abbey  has  become  a  show  place,  and 
a  mausoleum  for  national  nobgdies. 


We  cannot  revive  the  poetry  of  life  unless  we  go 
back  to  the  source  from  which  the  poetry  of  tlie 
past  was  derived.  We  cannot  learn  to  write  like 
Dante  or  build  like  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages 
by  studying  their  works.  These  men  derived  their 
strength  from  a  creed  we  despise,  from  an  institu- 
tion in  which  we  do  not  believe,  from  a  Faitli  which 
has  ceased  to  interest  the  world.  So  long  as  we 
employ  the  Christian  legend  as  a  poetic  device,  and 
value  it  for  the  touch  of  mediaeval  quaintness  and 
beauty  it  gives  to  modern  drama  and  song,  we  .shall 
fail  to  produce  work  comparalile  to  that  of  the  past. 
Christianity  is  something  more  than  a  pretty  story. 
Worship  is  more  than  an  occasion  for  i[)ageantry. 
1  do  not  think  we  shall  get  that  revival  of  Catholic 
richness  and  beauty  for  which  many  of  us  long, 
until  Ave  have  got  nearer  the  Source  from  which  the 
artistry  we  admire  sprang. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  ages  of  which  I  have 
sj)oken  were  ages  in  which  the  Faith  was  establish- 
ed and  the  Church' universally  acknowledged.  They 
were  the  fruitage  of  times  in  which  men  were  too 
busy  contending  for  the  truth,  too  pressed  on  every 
side  hy  persecution,  too  harassed  by  the  pagan 
condition  of  the  world  to  write  poetry  or  build 
cathedrals.  I  believe  that  we  are  to  see  a  revival 
of  the  poetry  of  Ihe  Christian  life.  This  ugly 
civilisation  and  its  utilitarianism  will  vanish  utterly 
and  give  place  to  (uie  in  which  Christianity  and 
beauty  shall  walk,  once  again,  hand  in  hand.  Our 
fear' of  sensuous  forms,  our  predilection  for  Puritan 
bareness  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
before  that  can  come  about  we  must  enter  on  a 
period  of  struggle  and  poverty  and  persecution.  We 
must  turn  from  art  to  that  which  inspires  art. 
Ceremonial  may  be  forgotten  in  the  thing  that 
makes  for  ceremonial  expression.  Though  He  has 
inspired  countless  poets,  Jesus*  did  not  Himself 
write  a  line.  Though  He  has  built  cathedrals 
everywhere  lie  did  not,  during  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
put  His  hand  to  any  more  ambitious  tasks  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  Village  carpenter.  Though  He  sets 
men  devising  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  regal 
ceremony  as  an  expression  of  their  devotion.  He 
Himself  walked  the  dusty  highways  of  His  native 
land  with  a  sony  retinue  of  peasants  and  cripples. 

The  great  art  in  which  religion  will  express  itself 
must  begin  Avith  the  re-discovery  of  the  Jesus  of 
Whom  it  is  written  "lie  hath  no  form  Jior 
comeliness." 


NETHERDALE    FOR  EVER. 

This  book,  by  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  makes 
a  good  Christmas  present  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
tells  of  a  London  magnate  who  conies  to  Netherdale, 
and  encloses  the  woods,  commons  and  fields. 

The  "grown-ups"  offer  no  resistance,  but  the 
children  take  on  the  job  of  Avinning  back  freedom 
to  the  old  village.    See  adA't.  page. 


Fmlav,  December  ITth,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


A  Comment  on  Christmas. 


By   G.  B.  ROBSON. 


An  occultist  once  gave  me  liis  version  of  the  story 
ui  the  Wise  Men  of  tlie  East.  As  I  remember  it, 
these  men  were  adepts  in  the  occult  who,  by  their 
research,  had  discovered  that  the  Divine  Being,  Wlio 
is  the  Life-Principle  of  this  planet,  was  drawing- 
near  to  it,  and  was  about  to  enter  human  life  for  its 
redemption,  since,  witlioiit  suchttid,  men  were  like 
to  fall  altogether  out  of  spiritual  life.  Tlie  stars 
pave  them  the  time  of  His  arrival,  and  prompted 
the  journey  whicli  the  gospel  describes. 

A\^ere  they  disappointed,  I  wonder,  when  they 
found  the  Life-Principle  in  a  stable  Did  they  feel 
as,  it  is  reported  to  us,  clej^'  men  felt  when,  after 
being  conducted  througli  chamber  after  chamber  of 
mystery  in  some  Egyptian  temple,  the  last  curtain 
was  withdrawn  and  they  saw,  not  the  staggering 
revelation  they  had  hoped  for,  but  some  familiar 
living  thing  which  made  them  laugh-'  Unless,  as 
sometimes  might  happen,  they  had  some  sense  of 
the  Divine  humour,  they  felt  tliat  they  had  been 
'"done." 

i  Since  the  Wise  Men  offered  tlieir  gifts,  we  may 
think  that  they  entered  into  the  great  idea,  and  were 
iriot  put  out,  any  more  than  the  Shepherds  were, 
,when,  after  angelic  splendours  in  the  announcement, 
jthey  went  to  find  a  baby  in  the  stiaw. 
I  "Generally  speaking,  hoAvever,  the  world  has  not 
'appreciated  that  element  of  humour  in  God  which 
I  makes  the  weak  things  of  the  earth  to  confound  the 
j mighty  and  the  things  that  are  not  to  put  to  shame 
|the  things  that  so  obviously  "are."  The  homeliness 
jof  the  Son  of  God  was  no  .small  offence  to  the 
'religious  of  His  time,  wlio  felt  insulted  that  He 
I  would  not  take  tliem  so  seriously  as  they  took  them- 
I selves,  and  finallv  tiied  to  make  Him  do  so  with 


the  cross.  Hut  after  all,  Jesus  had  the  last  laugh, 
and  such  a  man  as  Saul  capitulated  to  it,  because 
lie  saw  the  i)oint.  The  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
were  terrified  by  the  way  Jesus  mixed  up  God  and 
common  things,  "as  if,"  as  someone  has  said  in 
another  connection,  "religion  was  a  pleasant 
subject." 

It  is  very  much  like  that  still.  The  baby  in  the 
manger  and  the  carpenter  are  very  well  in  a  picture, 
and  make  a  i)icture.<?que  bit  of  colour  in  our  religion 
generally,  but  we  must  not  make  either  mean  any- 
thing in  particular.  A  Carpenter-God,  taken 
seriously,  is  as  well  in  heaven,  well  out  of  the  way  ! 

But  God  does  not  take  Himself  quite  so  seriously 
as  do  the  hard,  prosperoits  people  who  think  them- 
selves so  practical  with  their  strong  arms  and  mailed 
fists  and  reprisals  and  Versailles  Treaties,  nor  as 
the  bitter  unprosperous  people  wlio  desire  to  be 
avenged  on  them,  and  if  it  is  these  kind  of  people 
who  seem  to  run  the  world  between  tliem,  it  is  not 
so  much  because  they  take  themselves  seriously  as 
that  we  take  tlicm  so  seriously,  and  if  all  thing's 
were  not  ours.  "Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil- 
doers ....    The  Lord  .shall  laugh  at  them." 

Unless  we  caii  see  what  it  means  that  God  became 
a  baby  and  afterwards  worked  for  His  living,  we 
get  our  values  all  wrong.  That,  briefly,  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  tlie  world,  but  we  Christian  folk 
tend  to  fall  iisto  the  same  error  in  our  own  way.  If 
we  do  not  capitulate  more  or  less  to  current  values 
we  are  apt  to  let  our  opjiosition  become  a  little  acrid 
and  resentful.  If  we  could  really  see  what  Christ- 
mas me. ins  in  a.in  tiiing  like  a  large  way,  we  should 
lauy]'.  sti  ife  and  tlie  strife-makers  out  of  the  world. 


r 


Carol 
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The  Ox  said  io  the  Ass,  said  he,  all  on  a  Christmas  ni.'^Jit  : 

"Do  yon  hear  the  pipe  of  the  shepherds  awhistling  over  the  hill? 

Thai  is  the  anf^cls'  music  they  play  jor  their  delight, 

'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  peace  upon  earth,  goodwill'    .    .  . 

Nowell,  nowell,  my  masters,  God  lieth  /ok-  in  stall. 

And  the  poor,  labouring  Ox  was  here  hcjore  you  all." 

The  Ass  said  to  the  Ox,  said  he,  all  on  a  Christmas  day  : 
•"Do  you  hear  the  golden  bridles  come  clinking  out  of  the  East? 
Those  are  the  three  wise  Mages  that  ride  from  far  away 
To  Bethlehem  in  Jewry  to  have  their  love  increased    .    .  . 
Nowell,  nowell,  my  masters,  God  lieth  low  in  stall, 
And  the  poor,  foolish  Ass  was  here  before  you  all." 

Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  in  "Catholic  Tales." 
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Jehovah  or  Christ  ? 

By    JEROME   K.  JEltOME. 


Years  ago,  writing  for  a  religions  paper,  I 
shocked  my  editor  by  suggesting  that  one  hali  of 
the  Bible  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  public  hangman. 
But  the  rise  of  rationalism  slowly,  yet  surely,  con- 
tinues through  Europe.  I  noticed  a  while  ago, 
that  a  correspondent,  writing  to  the  "Nation," 
attributed  most  of  the  evil  flourishing  tluoughout 
the  world  to-day  to  the  pernicious  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
"Inferno"  in  w^hich  Dante  describes  his  pleasurable 
emotions  while  watching  the  tortures  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  in  life  he  had  cordially  disliked. 
Dante  had  been  brought  vip,  as  most  of  us  in  Europe 
and  America  are  still  to  this  day  brought  up,  to 
worship  the  incarnation  of  cruelty  and  to  call  it 
God.  Its  proper  name  is  the  Devil.  Dante  had 
been  taught  that  God,  out  of  his  omnipotence  had, 
with  diabolical  cunning,  fashioned  a  pit  of  torture, 
to  which  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  were  to  be 
everlastingly  condemned.  It  was  God's  delight, 
leaning  out  of  his  heaven — so  Dante  had  been  taught 
and  believed — to  feast  his  ears  on  human  shrieks 
and  groans.  Dante,  contemplating  with  enjoyment 
the  agony  of  his  enemies,  was  only  doing  his  best 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  God.  Nineteen 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  an  official 
of  the  Church  of  England  rises  in  his  London  pulpit 
and  prays  to  this  same  God,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  dealing  with  our  defeated  enemies,  "may  not 
commit  the  sin  of  Saul."  Now  this  Avas  the  sin  of 
Saul.  And  that  I  may  not  do  the  God  of  Saul — and 
the  God,  alas  !  of  many  of  us  to  this  day,  an  injustice, 
I  quote  his  commands  to  Saul  from  the  lips  of  his 
own  prophet,  Samuel:  "Now  go  and  smite  Amalek. 
and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare 
them  not;  but  slay  both  man  aud  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Saul 
disobeyed  God.  Certain  people  among  the  Amalek- 
ites  had  shown  kindness  to  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  came  fup  out  of  Egypt.  And  Saul, 
remembering,  spared  the  Kenitee. 

That  was  the  sin  of  Saul,  remembered  to  Saul's 
dishonour  by  the  Church  of  England  to  this  day. 
God  grant  our  English  rulers  may  prove  tliemselves 
more  bloody,  bold  and  resolute.  The  mnii  who  in 
all  the  Bible,  we  are  told,  and  I  can  well  believe  ii , 
was  most  after  this  precious  God's  own  heart  wa-< 
David.  There  was  a  man  named  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Gera,  who  had  once  cursed  David.  David 
describes  it  as  a  "strong"  curse,  aud  it  seems  to 
have  rankled  in  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai 
no  harm  to  him  resulted.  Later  on  Shimei  and 
DaAdd,  agreeing  to  bury  the  past,  made  friendship. 
And  David  swore  by  fhe  Lord  to  Shimei  that  he 
would  not  do  him  any  harm.  And  he  didn't.  But 
on  his  deathbed,  looking  forward  with  justifiable 
confidence  to  an  early  meeting  with  his  God, — this 
God  who  had  taught  him  war  in  all  its  vileness  and 
its  horror — David  remembered  Shimei  and  his  curse. 
And  these  are  the  last  dying  words  of  David  to  his 


son  Solomon:  "Nevertheless  hold  him  (Shimei 
guiltless.    His  hoar  head  bring  down  to  the  gn 
with  blood."      It  is  reported  that  the  late  Qtt 
Vicicuia,  being  warned  that  in  Heaven  she  mi 
liossibly  be  called  upon  to  meet  David,  replied 
spirit   and    determination:  "We    will  not 
David."      I  hope  that  the  dear  lady  has  kept 
word.      David  wrote  some  very  excellent  ])oet' 
Nero,  one  gathers,  was  quite  an  excellent  performi 
on  the  violin.    Btit  David,  taking  him  all  in  all  a; 
wherever  he  may  be,  is  no  fit  company  for  a  Christi 
w(jman.    Nor  is  David's  God. 

Man  maketh  God  in  his  own  image.  Out  of  ma 
cruelty  and  cunning  the  God  of  the  Old  Testamei 
was  fashioned  with  fqjj^head  of  brass  aud  feet 
mud.  Man  looked  upon  his  evil  work  and  sal 
it  was  good  :  a  God  after  his  own  heart ;  a  God  wit] 
out  mercy,  without  bowels  of  pity;  a  God  of  cruel  ^ 
and  of  hatred  ;  a  God  of  vengeance  ;  a  God  of  battle^, 
Out  of  his  evil  passions  man  has  fashioned  thi| 
strange  God.  Man  has  filled  God's  heart  with  h 
own  wickedness.  And  then  turns  round,  and  out 
his  Idol's  evil  mouth  man  jtistifies  his  own  misdeed 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  Devil's  storehouse.  By 
the  help  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Devil  has  turned 
this  world  into  a  liell.  There  is  no  villainj'  of  which 
man  can  conceive  that  he  cannot  justify  from  chaptej 
and  verse  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  horrors 
slavery;  the  btirnings  throughout  Etirope  a 
America  of  millions  of  poor,  helpless  old  worn- 
accused  of  witchcraft ;  the  fiendish  work  of  t 
Ijiquisition,  were  gloried  in  as  service  rendered  u: 
God.  To  this  day  America  explains  her  autos-da 
and  Europe  exults  in  lier  massacres  of  Jews, 
obedience  unto  God. 

A  well-fed  woman  that  I  talked  to  a  little  w 
ago  was  clamouring  for  the  starvation  of  Crerni 
women  and  children — of  the  German  men  also.  B 
about    the   men   nobody   seemed   to   mind.  S, 
T\ anted — to  quote  her  favourite  organ,  the  "Dai 
LMail""--  "fewer  little  Huns."      Having  regard 
the  f.ict  that  she  had  just  come  out  of  church, 
suggested  that  this  was  hardly  a  Christian  sen; 
nient.    She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  "B 
we  are  told,"  she  reminded  me,,  "that  it  is  right : 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Christ 
been  tried,  but  has  been  found  wanting, 
prefers  a  God  more  after  his  own  heart.'  The 
of  David  and  ot  Saul,  that  is  the  God  for  our  mon 
It  M  as  in  the  name  of  God  that  Christ  was  crucifiei 
It  is  in  God's  name  that  we  still  crucify  Him 
is  in  the  name  of  God  that  we  have  turned  Euro; 
into  a  shambles.    It  is  in  the  name  of  God  that 
are  still  shrieking  hatred  and  vengeance.    It  is 
the  name  of  God  that  we  are  sacrificing  futu: 
generations  to  our  ugly  greed.    We  have  chosen  a 
God.    With  our  hearts  and  with  our  souls  we 
worship  him :  the  God  of  the  Churches  and  the 
Chapels,  the  God  of  the  Gutter  Press,  the  God  o| 
the  Old  Testament. 
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The  Christmas  Crib. 


The  Catholic  Church  has  a  custom  of  biiilding 
anew  each  Christmas  the  House  of  Bethlehem, 
where,  with  ox  and  ass,  watched  over  by  S.  Joseph 
and  His  Blessed  Mother,  the  New-born  King  is  laid 
iu  the  straw. 

Every  Christmas  at  S.  Hilary,  more  or  less  un- 
skilfully, I  have  ])uilt  a  Crib,  sometimes  of  straw, 
sometimes  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of  wattle;  at 
each  Midnight  Mass  throughout  the  war  a  few  have 
knelt  before  it  in  wonder  and  adoration  at  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  Jjove  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  even'  hoiise  is  the  home  of  the  Divine 
Child. 

The  children  loved  the  Crib  from  the  first  and 
would  come  and  say  a  prayer  and  light  candles 
before  it,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers  could  do  no 
more  than  come  up  in  a  crowd  and  look  and  then 
pass  on  with  the  guilty  air  of  being  caught  gazing 
at  children's  toys. 

But  one  evening  last  year,  two  nights  before 
Christmas,  a  message  was  brought  me  that  I  was 
wanted  iu  t'ie  Church.  So  I  went  across  and  found 
ten  or  twelve  labourers  standing  round  a  little 
housr-  that  they  had  built  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Ladj^. 

The  men,  who  had  done  this,  were  yam  workers, 
builders  of  walls,  thatchers,  and  carpenters,  men 
apparently  of  little  imagination,  and  yet  who,  see- 
ing, Christmas  after  Christmas,  my  feeble  attempts 
to  build  a  house  for  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  had 
become  inspired  with  the  thought  of  doing  it 
themselves. 

As  I  stood  with  them  and  heard  their  comments 
on  its  building  and  admired  the  skill  with  which 
the  walls  were  built  and  tlie  roof  thatched,  I  began 
to  speak  to  them  of  how  the  Divine  Child  came 
that  this  might  be  done  throiighout  the  world  and 
how  he  longed  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  come 
on  earth,  to  make  eveiy  home  a  House  of  Bethlehem 
enclosed  under  the  one  roof  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

At  this  Christmas  time,  men  and  women  of  all 
nations  are  preparing  to  sing  the  Angels'  song  of 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men ;  in  every 
Catliolic  Church  throughoiit  the  world  they  are 
building  Cribs  for  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  ;  a  wealth 
of  love  and  adoration  v.ill  be  offered  to  Him>  and 
yet  there  is  still  no  loom  or  place  for  Him  as  He 
comes  in  each  new-born  child. 

He  must  come  to  a  world  built  up  on  the  same 
greed  and  self-interest  that  turned  Him  away  from 
the  door  of^the  Inn  to  be  born  in  a  stable,  dominated 
by  the  same  fear  of  Herod  who  would  take  the 
yoTing  Child's  life. 

In  Ireland,  a  mother  with,  a  child  in  her  arms  is 
shot  by  the  militar^^ ; 

In  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  the  children  are 
ciying  for  food  that  their  mothers  have  not  to  give 
them ; 


In  our  own  country,  children  are  bom  in  hou.se« 
no  better  than  the  Stable  at  Bethlehem. 

There  is  no  place  of  safety  or  deliverance — no 
Egypt  to  which  a  mother  can  fly  with  her  child 
from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Imperial  ambition  and 
the  soul-destroying  system  of  our  competitive 
civilisation. 

A  man,  retnmed  from  the  war,  said  to  me:  "My 
wife  and  I  would  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  world  with 
our  two  boys  to  save  them  from  what  I  have  been 
through,  but  there  is  no  country  where  they  would 
be  safe." 

The  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  world  to  found  a 
Kingdom  where  the  Child  can  be  safe ;  she  promises 
this  to  every  child  that  she  receives  in  baptism 
when  she  oilers  a  new  order  of  society,  an  ark  of 
safety,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Another  Advent  has  come  heralding  th©  nearness 
of  this  Kingdom ;  Christmas  will  proclaim  to  us 
how  we  need  wait  no  longer  for  its  coming,  that  it 
is  here  in  the  presence  and  power  of  th©  Divine 
Child,  for  since  God  has  become  Man,  all  things 
are  possible. 

It  delays  only  since  we  fear  to  begin. 

I  should  never  have  been-  sent  for  to  come  to 
Church  that  evening  last  year  if  I  had  been  content 
to  have  talked  of  a  far-off  Christmas-time  when  we 
would  all  kneel  together  before  a  Crib  which  should 
be  built  in  the  Church.  The  thing  was  there;  it 
had  been  done,  not  well,  for  it  needed  the  skill 
which  they  could  no  longer  I'efuse  after  they  had 
grasped  its  beauty. 

The  Catholic  Church  that  builds  the  Crib,  where 
all  may  come  and  worship,  must  make  for  itself  a 
home  where  all  men  may  live  the  new  life  of  the 
Children  of  God. 

It  must  be  content  to  begin  in  the  same  silence 
and  secrecy  that  hid  the  Holy  House  at  Bethlehem ; 
without  the  aid  of  legislature,  unassisted  by  the 
world  of  men,  a  new  order  of  life  may  grow  up 
round  its  Altars  until  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
life  of  brotherhood  can  no  longer  be  hidden. 

Such  a  company  of  men  and  women  in  every 
place  where  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  celebrated  would 
attract  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Crib  first 
attracted  the  people  of  S.  Hilary,  but  they  would 
come  back  again,  and  each  time  they  would  find  it 
harder  to  pass  by,  until  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
in  its  industry  and  skill  would  be  offered  to  build 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  a  very  simple  way  to  deal  with  so  complex 
a  problem  as  our  modem  civilisation,  but  no  more 
simple  a  way  than  God's  way  of  dealing  with  the 
world  when  He  came  as  a  little  Child, 

BEENAED  WALKE. 
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Talks  on  Communism. 


By  WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

The  substitutiou  of  CouimuuiHiu  lor  Cupitalism, 
by  emphasising  and  placiug  merit  iipoii  spiritual 
factors,  would  produce  one  of  the  profoundest  re- 
volutions in  morals  known  to  history.  Just  as 
morals  have  declined  -under  Capitalism  so 
would  they  reach  a  de<,^ree  of  evolution  and 
purity  hitherto  unknown  could  we  definitely 
establish  society  on  a  communist  basis. 
Naturally  a  people  whose  object  is  to  possess 
material  thill^^■s  will  have  a  vastly  inferior  moral 
code  to  a  people  whose  object  is  the  creation  and 
possession  of  spiritual  realities.  And  a  revolution 
which  does  not  1"  the  roots  of  existence  and 
transform  character,  conduct,  and  all  one's  social 
relationships,  is  not  worth  while.  The  real  aim  of 
revolution  is  to  Rive  the  soul,  new  liberty,  open  up 
.fresh  avenues  of  life. 

lUit,  of  course,  without  a  revolution  it  is  impos- 
sible to  create  throughout  your  society  a  conscious- 
ness adequate  to  the  civilisation  you  desire  to  estab- 
lish. Until  you  produce  the  conditions  wherein  a 
new  life  can  be  evolved  you  ^yill  not  create  in  the 
community  at  large  the  consciousness  and  the  out- 
look necessary  to  a  new  world.  To  this  end,  the 
few,  moved  by  a  powerful  vision  must  create  a  move- 
ment whose  demands  will  be  irresistible. 

J^'ivery  age  is  more  or  less  dominated  by  a  particu- 
lar conception  of  Avell-being,  from  which  its  social 
and  industrial  systems  and  the  bulk  of  its  morals 
spring.  From  modern  materialism  spring  such 
vicious  principles  as  that  of  giving  the  least  and  the 
worst  one  can  for  the  utmost  one  can  exact,  com- 
monly described  as  buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest;  such  policies  as  the  cor- 
nering of  necessities,  the-  creation  of  monopolies, 
huge  trusts  whereby  the  small.traders  are  converted 
into  wage  slaves  and  the  community  is  held  up  to 
ransom ;  such  customs  as  that  of  giving  precedence 
to  property  and  even  animal  life  over  hunuui  life — 
that  is,  the  life  of  the  toilers. 

To  oppress  and  disinherit  the  meek  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  mighty ;  to  denounce  and  imprison 
the  peacemakers  and  extol  the  preachers  and  doers 
of  violence;  to  scoff  at  the  advocates  of  justice, 
honesty  and  mercy  and  persistently  _  crush  the 
economically  weak — such  are  the  recognised  inorals 
of  current  society..  Why,  we  cry  out  in  despair,  did 
men  ever  trouble  to  write  the  Gospels  ?  Our  nation 
will  worship  a  God  whom  it  calls  the  God  of  Love, 
and  in  His  name  hand  over  entire  peoples  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  handful  of  callous  profiteers  ;  it 
will  render  honour  to  the  "unknown  dead"  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  little  nations,  and 
allow  a  policy  of  repression  to  continue  which 
operates  over  half  the  world,  in  Ireland,  Egypt, 
India,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Central  Europe 
and  Ilitssia;  it  can  i-ead  the  Gospels  Sunday  after 
Sunday  and  tolerate  a  policy  of  protection  for  mil- 
lionaires which  involves  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion for  countless  thousands  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  persecution  for  those  v^dio  protest  against 
this   policy;  worse  still  it  can  witness  all  this 


IV.— A  NEW  MORALITY. 

iniquity  and  go  on  believing  that  the  British  Empii'e 
can  iioid  together  indefinitely. 

To-(hty  honour  and  riclies  are  convertible  terms. 
One  must  pursiie  riches  or  become  a  social  castaway. 
Providing  j'our  bank  balance  is  satisfactory  and 
your  list  of  company  directorships  sufficiently  long, 
you  may  figure  well-nigh  where  you  will  in  the 
King's  Honours  List,  be  at  pleasure  an  M.P.,  a 
church  warden,  a  chapel  deacon,  a  J. P.,  P.C.,  or  a 
Mason.  And  your  reputation  as  a  public  benefactor 
will  be  quite  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  newspapers. 

If,  however,  you  are  unable  or  disinclined  to  be- 
come rich,  and  have  too  much  self-respect  to  imitate 
or  flatter  tliose  who  gain  riches,  you  must  either  die 
at  once  or  become  a  Christian.  Naturally,  in  the 
circumstances,  if  you  become  a  Christian  you  will 
become  ipso  facto  a  rebel,  for  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
swim  against  the  .stream,  and  even  to  do  such  a  mad 
thing  as  try  and  persuade  the  stream  to  run  the 
otlier  way.  To  get  free  of  the  reigning  jungle 
morality  we  must  abandon  the  materialist  concep- 
tion of  life  upon  which  it  rests,  which  we  shall  do  as 
soon  as  we  realise  that  all  the  finest  treasures  of 
life  are  spiritual,  and  that  the  posses.sion  of  an  abun- 
dance of  material  things  is  a  positive  oppression,  a 
hindrance  to  personal  spiritual  development  in  a 
luuuh'ed  waj's  as  well  as  a  direct  cause  of  limiting 
the  lives  of  others.  The  experiences  which  are  cap- 
able of  yielding  the  deepest  jo^',  the  most  abundant 
life,  are  those  which  arise  out  of  spiiitual  relation- 
ship with  one's  fellows,  fellowship  which  has  been 
engendered  by  some  form  of  service,  creative  ac- 
tivity. For  the  value  of  true  social  service  is  that 
in  addition  to  creating  beautiful  and  useful  things  it 
also  creates  the  soul  of  him  who  renders  it,  gives  to 
him  the  power  to  ai)preciate  love,  joy  and  beauty 
everywhere,  in  things,  in  nature,  in  man.  We  thus 
see  that  a  man  is  what  he  does  and  strives  after,  and 
that  with  all  his  etfort  to  produce  beautiful  and  use- 
ful things,  the  most  beautiful  thing  he  has  created  is 
his  own  soul — a.  soul  sensitive  to  the  tenderest  and 
most  hidden  forces  of  human  nature,  capable  of  ap- 
preciating beauty  in  all  its  forms,  of  reading  mys- 
teries, of  generating  and  receiving  love  and  joy 
everywhere.  Man  cannot  appreciate  beauty  unless 
he  creates  it,  just  as  without  loving  he  cannot  re- 
ceive love.  In  the  last  analysis  tlie  only  real  wealth 
is  a  developed'  soul. 

AA^hat  we  want  therefore  is  a  morality  and  a  social 
order  suited  to  the  creation  of  this  wealth,  that  is  to 
say,  cultured  human  souls.  vShall  we  write  down 
that  morality  code  by  code,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  sum  it  up  in  an  all-embracing  truth?  Were  we 
to  do  that  do  you  realise  what  the  result  would  he? 
At  best  we  vshould  haxe  produced  a  crude  imitation 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  formulated  a  de- 
mand for  a  communist  society  such  as  Christ  advo- 
cated and  in  His  own  circle  established.  The  only 
society  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  is  a  communist 
society,  where  the  meek  inherit  the  earth  and  the 
cardinal  sin  is  the  laying' up  of  riches. 
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Judgment  by  Self-Examination. 


Tlic  first  of  a  series  of  Advent  addresses  on 
■  iudgmenf '  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Orchard  at  King's 
Weigh  House  on  a  recent  Thursday  evening  under 
the  title  of  "Judgment  by  Self -Examination ." 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  self-examination!-'" 
asked  Dr.  Orchard.  It  is  to  know  oneself — to  know 
oneself  not  as  one  appears  to  oneself — not  as  one 

'i)ears  to  others,  but  as  one  actually  is;  to  know 
lieself  as  one  appears  to  God. 

The  Aalue  of  self-examination  will  be  readily 
understood.  It  criticises  our  faults— or  at  least,  it 
j^ives  us  some  knowledge  of  our  faults.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  those  Avho  practise  self-examination 
may  be  no  better  than  others,  bul  it  keeps  us  some- 
what humble,  or  inclines  us  to  humility. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  of  all  things  self-examina- 
tion does  for  us  is  that  it  anticipates  the  judgment 
of  God.  The  day  is  coming  when  we  are  going  to 
l)e  stripped  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  our  ov.-n 
eyes,  before  all  the  holy  angels  and  company  of 
Heaven,  of  every  self-deception  and  illusion.  It 
will  be  a  very  cold  performance  for  some  of  us,  but 
to  the  person  who  has  practised  self-examination 
that  great  day  will  not  have  so  many  surprises. 

What  is  the  method  of  self-examination  ?  The 
minimum  which  every  person  will  practise  who  has 


any  concern  for  his  devotional  life  will  be  a  daily 
examination  of  conscience.  If  tnie  makes  a 
practice  of  washing  one's  hands  immediately  l)efore 
retiring  at  night,  the  habit  will  grow  until  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  sleep  without  having 
\\a8lied  one's  hands.  Similarly  with  the 
conscience.  At  some  point  in  evening  prayers,  you 
^^  ill  pass  your  hand  over  your  conscience  to  see  if 
anywhere  it  is  sore.  This  habit  will  make  the 
conscience  extraordinarily  tender  and  acute. 

That  the  true  i)urpose  of  self-examination  may  lie 
achieved,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite  method 
to  work  upoi!,  and  the  first  discoveiy  necessary  to 
make  is  "What  is  my  besetting  pin  '1  What  is  my 
cliief  fiaw  ■'"  If  the  point  is  too  hard  to  decide  your- 
self, canvass  your  frieiids  !  Ijook  for  the  roots  of 
your  sin. 

Under  the  agony  of  such  pitilessly  relentless 
searching,  the  heart  might  v\'ell  break,  and  it  would 
be  criminal  to  sugg'est  self-examination  were  there 
rio  safeguards  to  offer  against  despair.  Jiut  there 
is  the  Cross  to  help  you.  There  is  the  certainty 
that  the  light  by  which  you  search  is  not  the  light 
of  your  own  mind  only,  but  the  light  of  God  Him- 
self. Eemember  (lod  is  with  you  in  the  searching 
l)rocess.  Look  at  the  candle  you  are  carrying,  and 
remember  it  is  bv  that  you  see  the  dark  I 


s  Prayer  Dangerous  ? 


At  the  Islington  Eoi-ough  Council,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
jne  of  the  Councillors,  troubled  at  the  atmosphere 
which  the  discussions  are  at  times  conducted, 
Suggested  that  the  Council  meetings  should  open 
rith  prayer.  She  felt  that  a  Council  meeting  should 
l>e  con.sidered  as  Holv  Ground — she  craved  a  "better 
llpirit." 

Indeed  Mrs.  Sharpe  had  already  obtained  the 
Agreement  of  Prebendary  Proctor,  the  Mayor's 
Chaplain,  to  open  with  prayer  if  invited. 

Sir  George  Eliott  seconded  the  motion,  and  gave 
is  his  reason:  "Because  to  ojien  with  prayer  could 
|o  nobody  any  harm  and  it  might  do  somebody  some 
jood."  (Hear,  hear). 
The  above  raises  several  points. 
First,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Mrs.  Council- 
lor Sharpe  on  her  inspiration  that  indeed  a  Council 
meeting  sliould  be  "Holy  (iround,"  and  in  her  per- 
I  cption  that  only  by  prayer  can  it  be  made  so. 

Yet  in  all  honesty  we  shall  have  to  confess  that 
the  mere  opening  with  prayer  by  a  Chaplain  does 
not  necessarily  hallow  proceedings.    We  recall  that 
Parliament  opens  Avith  dailj-  prayer — that  battle- 
'lips  are  dedicated  with  prayer — that  armies  are 
layed  into  being.    I  do  not   know  whether  the 
I'eace  Council  opened  with  prayer — I  think  not. 
\or  do  I  kwow  whether  the  League  of  I^ations  waits 
n  a  Chaplain.    I  fancy  that  no  Trade  Union  meet- 
ings are  opened  with  prayer  nor  First,  Second  nor 
Third  International  Conferences. 

Now  Sir  George    Eliott  voices   a  very  general 


public  sentiment.  Prayer — why  not?  To  "say  a 
prayer"  certainly  can  do  no  one  any  harm  and  it 
may  do  some  good. 

Obviously  we  have  here  a  ccmfusion  between 
"saying  a  i)rayer"  and  "pra^'ing." 

He  may  perhaps  agree  that  to  "say  a  prayer"  is 
not  dangerous — but  to  pray? 

Praj'er — passionate  luunan  desire — linking  itself 
with  something  greater  than  itself — prayer  of  the 
heathen — prayer  of  the  Christian — prayer  of  the 
agnostic — yes — he  prays  in  so  far  as  he  passionately 
desires. 

How  dangerous  prayer  is!  Can  it  be  that  Ave  get 
that  for  which  we  ask?  We  may  do.  We  know  we 
(vften  do. 

We  i)ray  for  Empire — for  victory — for  prosperity. 
We  may  pray  for  the  whole  world — we  may  g'et  it. 
That  is  the  danger  of  prayer — our  jmiyer  may  be 
answered. 

"He  gave  them  their  heart's  de-sire — yet  sent 
leanness  into  their  souls." 

There  is  biit  one  safe  prayer  for  him  who  prays — 
the  most  dangerous  prayer  in  the  world.  The  prayer 
that  will  destioy  war,  overthrow  empire  and  trade 
monopolies  and  set  free  enslaved  nations  and  piiriiy 
the  home  and  society.  It  beg-ins  with  the  words 
"Our  Father"  and  ends  with  the  petition  "Deliver 
us  from  evil." 

The  world  would  tremble  and  rock  to  its  founda- 
tions to-day_,  did  mankind  not  merely  repeat  but 
pray  that  prayer.  .  XJW.'W. 
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The  Last  ? 


The  last — no— not  Weapon.  Then  perhaps  the 
last  Dividend:--  There  luif^ht  be  point  in  sucli  an 
idea. 

A  youth  has  suf-gested  to  me  "Why  not  llie  f.ast 
Man?    He  by  way  of  being'  a  i)essimist. 

We  are  at  least  on  .sale  ground  in  talking  of  tlie 
"Jjast  Days,"  for  in  such  days,  perilous  times  are 
to  come — when  men  are  to  be  lovers  of  themselves 
rather  than  (jiod.  We  begin  to  recognise  dimly  wr- 
taiu  outlines  in  our  landscape. 

It  is  of  course  useless  io  chatter  about  a  Last 
War. 

With  the  scare  cry  of  the  old  Two-Power  stan- 
dard— with  columns  of  expert  discussion  on  means 
of  naval  and  militaiy  strategy — it  would  be  a  pity 
to  waste  good  paper  and  ink  on  so  idle  a  pro- 
position. 

The  Last  f'hild  Y  Would  that  fit  in  at  all  ?  It  is 
hopeful — for  in  the  world  to-day — no  man  nor 
woman  dare  look  a  child  in  the  face — or  listen  to 
what  n  child  may  ask.  The  Chihl  had  better  go. 
We  shall  all  feel  more  comfortable  Avlthf)ut  the 
Children. 

The  Last  Church?  ^^o — I  had  not  meant  that. 
Yet  "The  Nation"  gi^^es  a  warning  not  to  be  over- 
looked —  specially  addressing'  Nonconformists : 
"They  were  a  spiritual  body,  criticising  the  State. 
They  must  have  known  therefore,  that  a  society 
l3a8ed  on  force  and  v.ealth  was  no  more  a  Cliristian 
institution  than  the  society  of  James  I.  or  Charles 
II.  In  a  word,  they  should  have  realised  the  great 
fact  which  they  were  in  a  ])ofiition  to  appreciate — 
that  Pagan  institutionalism  had  come  back  again. 

"It  came  with  a  flood  in  1914.  It  then  claimed  the 
souls  and  l)odies  of  millions  of  young  Christians, 
finally  denying  them  all  rights  of  jirivate  thinking 
on  the  quarrel  which  these  boys  neitlier  made  nor 
understood.  It  simply  set  up  the  State  and  the  good 
of  the  State.  The  good  of  the  individual  life,  the 
stain  that  Mar  must  leave  on  the  character  of  the 
young,  were  not  considered.  The  young  were 
pushed  into  the  furnace  (the  Churches  assisting), 
to  perish  there,  or  to  have  the  freshness  of  life 
crushed  out  of  them.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the 
natural  tenderness  and  placability  of  youth,  its 
readiness  to  accept  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  The  true  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  these  subjects  Avas  rarely  mentioned,  save  in  de- 
rison  of  the  handful  who  practised  it."  Aft-er  a 
vivid  description  of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day,  the 
writer  continues  :  "This  was  the  world  the  Chuiches 
of  Jesus  might  have  judged  and  cond(  ni>  ed,  as 
their  Master  judged  and  condemned  its  Jewish  and 
Roman  prototype.  They  preferred  to  help  it,  to 
make  it  pretty  and  palatable  to  the  average  unre- 
flecting man,  in  a  word,  to  "see  it  through." 

Then  perhaps  it  is  the  Last  State  we  mean  ? 

We  shall  at  least  agree  that  there  is  no  "State" 
existing  to-day  which  "fulfils  the  law  of  Christ — "it 
must  therefore  be  but  a  question  of  time  before  they 
fall — one  by  one — engulphed  in  the  quicksand  of 
disobsdiencs, 


The  Last  Newspaper? 

That  is  a  proposition  already  out-of-date.  There 
are  no  newsi)apers  to-day.  They  have  gone,  even 
granted  that  they  ever  existed. 

We  are  seeing  a  little  clearer.  After  what  does 
the  w()rld  crave  to-day  ?  What  is  it  beyond  all  else 
that  binds  it  in  hideous  chains,  cramps  its  soul  and 
])aralyses  its  body? 

The  Last  liie  !  We  start.  Could  that  be  possible  Y 
What,  no  more  lies?  No  more  millions  deceived  to 
their  doom. _  No  more  lies  in  trade,  business,  poli- 
tics, art,  education.  No  more  lies  in  the  home — 
between  enemies,  between  friends. 

The  Tiuth.  What  is  Truth?  "The  Truth  will 
make  you  free!"    Who  said  that? 

Truth?  But  in  a  world  of  Truth— Who  could 
win  a  M-ar?  Who  could  blockade  an  enemy?  Who 
could  deceive  a  friend?  Who  could  delude  the 
aspiration  of  a  child  ? 

Is  this  the  Holy  Crusade  that  is  needed  to-day — 
the  Crusade  to  kill  the  Last  Lie? 

With  what  beautiful  clothing  the  Lie  wanders  the 
world.  How  we  cling  to  her — how  we  crave  com- 
fort from  her.  We  know  not  until  her  bonds  are 
upon  us  what  she  has  done  to  us. 

"Whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie — ."  What 
is  the  portion  of  all  liars  ?  How  can  we  under- 
stand? Yet  of  this  we  are  sure  that  no  lie  can 
dwell  in  the  City  of  Truth. 

The  Last  Prayer?  Can  it  be  that  the  hour  will 
come,  wlien  Truth  triumphant,  the  prayer  "Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven,"  will  be 
uttered  for  the  last  time? 

The  thought  is  too  far-reaching  for  this,  the  Year 
of  our  Lord,  1920 — yes — even  at  Christmastime. 

T.W.W. 


A.S  I  sit  at  my  work  at  home,  which  is  at  Hammer- 
smith, close  to  the  river,  1  often  hear  some  of  that 
ruffianism  go  past  the  window  of  which  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  of  late.  xVs  I  hear  the  yells  and  shrieks 
and  all  the  degradation  cast  on  the  glorious  tongue 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  as  I  see  the  brutal  reck- 
less faces  and  figures  go  past  me,  it  rouses  the  reck- 
lessness and  brutality  in  me  also,  and  fierce  wrath 
takes  i)ossession  of  me,  till  I  remember,  as  I  hope  I 
mostly  do,  that  it  was  my  good  luck  only  of  being- 
born  respectable  and  rich  that  has  put  me  on  this 
side  of  the  window  among  delightful  books  and 
lively  works  of  art,  and  not  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  emptj^  street,  the  drink-steeped  liquor  shops,  the 
foul  and  degraded  lodgings.  I  know  by  my  own 
feelings  and  desires  what  these  men  want, 
what  would  have  saved  them  from  these  lowest 
depths  of  saA'agery :  employment  which  would 
foster  their  self-respect  and  win  the  praise 
and  sympathy  of  their  fellows,  and  dwellyigs  which 
they  could  come  to  with  pleasure,  surroundings 
which  would  sootbe  and  elevate  them;  reasonable 
labor,  reasonable  rest.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  can  give  them  this — art. — William  Morris. 


Friday,  December  ITtli,  1920. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER  VII.— "THE  WAR  OF  WORDS." 


Xever  had  tliere  been  such  a  sensation  in  Millai- 
\  ille  as  that  created  hy  the  next  issue  of  "Tlie 
(jiazette." 

^  Luke   Wise   had   returned   from   Bitter  Creek 
itrangely  exalted  by  his  experience  there.  The 
Foman  magnetised,  fascinated  him.    Her  person- 
ility  seemed  to  liave  flooded  his.    For  awhile  it  was 
ler  thoughts- and  even  the  tone  of  her  peculiarly 
auotional  voice  Mnich  lived  in  his  mind.    Then  as 
le  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  reflected  on  the 
?hole  episode,  indignation  with  Ililkem  returned. 
le  saw  liim  as  the  gross  enemy  of  this  beautiful  and 
rifted  woman.    In  that  mood  he  hod  written  his 
jrticle.    Undeterred  by  any  thought  of  the  conse- 
[uences  to  himself  he  had  set  down  the  brutal  facts 
the  case.    His  practised  pen  pictured  the  sutt'er- 
iugs  of  women  and  ciiildrcn  and  the  cruel  callous- 
ness of  those  who  had  tempted  them  to  their  doom. 
As  he  wrote  the  figure  of  Hilkem  became  symbolic 
of  the  commercial  spirit  that  was  exi)loiting  the 
West  and  making  of  the  entire  system  of  the  immi- 
gration agencies  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 

Xever  before  had  the  truth  been  spoken  so  plainly 
in  Millarville.  It  was  the  policy  of  every  editor  in 
the  West  to  represent  the  country  as  a  smiling  gar- 
(Il-u  where  winter  rigoiu-s  were  scarcely  known  and 
\' here  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  flourished  with 
oriental  profusion.  Those  who  read  these  effusions 
and  knew  the  facts  smiled  knowinglj^,  conscious 
that  such  things  were  not  meant  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  applauding  the  cute  ncM-sjiaper  man  as  a 
I  loyal  citizen  who  remembered  his  obligations  to  the 
traders  and  land  speculators  of  the  province. 

Even  after  his  recent  awakening,  Wise  had  not 
been  entirely  cured  of  his  optimistic  view  of  human 
nature.  He  imagined  that  this  exposure  would  pro- 
voke a  storm  of  righteous  indignation.  He  could  not 
understand  how  injustice  so  gross,  so  obvious, 
should  not  awaken  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
imniity.    He  had  not  counted  on  the  vested  interests 

the  citizens.  They  might  have  laughed  if  it  had 
been  only  Hilkem  who  was  attacked.  But  when  the 
writer  had  gone  on  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the 
Immigration  pamphlets  and  to  publish  abroad  io 
the  Avorld  the  climatic  shortcomings  of  their  beloved 
province  and  thus  depreciate  their  own  stock-in- 
trade  it  was  too  much. 

Hilkem  had  promised  to  "smash  the  'Gazette,'  " 
but  it  scarcely  needed  doing.  Wise  was  doing  it 
himself.  HoAvever,  the  Capitalist  did  not  remain 
idle.  There  was  -in  the  town  a  certain  Larry 
O'Brien,  a  drunken  and  impecunious  newspaper 
man  whose  journalistic  adventures  in  another  part 
of  the  country  still  furnished  matter  for  laughter. 
Men  recalled,  as  he  passed  down  the  street,  "the 
Great  Live  Meat  Refrigerator"  fraud,  and  told  again 
the  story  of  how  Larry  had  imposed  on  a  credulous 
public.  Had  he  not  once  published  an  article  in  his 
paper  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  pre- 


serving cattle  iji  a  comatose  condition  duiiug  ship- 
ment, thus  enabling  them  to  be  killed  in  England, 
iijid  so  making  it  possible  for  shippers  to  transport 
ihem  without  tiie  expense  and  trouble  incidental  to 
the  shipment  of  live  stock,  and  also  attording  to  the 
l']nglish  public?  the  luxury  of  fresh  Colojiial  meat  r' 

It  was  this  man's  clever  and  unscrupulous  pen 
which  Hilkem  now  employed  in  the  establishment 
of  a  rival  to  the  "Gazette."  And  "The  Millarville 
and  District  Record,"  as  the  new  paper  was  called, 
fiom  the  first  "took  on"  as  most  of  Hilken's  enter- 
prises did.  The  indignation  which  all  classes  felt  to- 
wards the  tQO  candid  editor  of  the  "Gazette"  found 
a  voice  in  the  "Record"  and  O'Brien  sailed  towards 
a  triumphant  success  on  the  crest  of  this  Avave  of 
protest. 

It  Avas  about  this  time  that  one  afternoon  Marie 
presented  herself  at  Luke  Wise's  oftice.  Tumultu- 
ous feelings  possessed  him  A\'hen  he  saAv  her.  She 
had  continued  to  haunt  him  and  the  magnetism  of 
her  presence  was  not  slow  to  exercise  its  sway.  He 
Avas  glad  to  see  that  she  smiled  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand.  He  Avas  conscious  that  he  had  sacrificed  his 
prospects  in  her  cause,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  one 
consolation  by  Avhich  he  comforted  himself  amid  the 
wreckage  of  his  editorial  ambitions  that  he  had  put 
her  in  his  debt.  But  her  first  words  after  their 
greeting  disillusioned  him.  She  Avas  in  no  mood  of 
gratitude.  On  the  contrary  she  bitterly  resented  the 
action  he  had  taken.  "What  good,"  she  asked, 
"have  you  done?  Ah!  you  have  forgotten  what  I 
said.  Indignation — Faith— Courage,  these  are  not 
enough.  We  must  haA'e  practical  constructive  pro- 
posals, the  Avisdom  of  the  serpent  as  well  as  the 
innocence  of  the  doA^e."  She  laughed.  Her  laugh 
Avas  pleasant  to  hear.  It  restored  Wise  to  the  good 
humour  he  had  lost  Avheu  she  first  spoke. 

Things  had  gone  from  worse  to  worse  in  the  com- 
munity. There  Avas  now  quite  a  little  graveyard 
where  lay  the  victims  of  that  cruel  Avinter.  Many 
more  had  deserted,  and  those  Avho  remained  Avere  but 
a  handful  sustained  not  so  much  by  their  own 
strength  of  character  as  by  her  undaunted  spirit. 

"What  shall  Ave,  Avhat  can  we  do  'f"  he  asked.  "I 
am  all  but  ruined.  In  a  few  weeks  I  must  close 
down  "my  press." 

"It  is  always  so,"  she  said,  "  'What  shall  As;e  do ?' 
"What  can  we  do?'  "  She  laughed  again  as  she  re- 
peated his  A\^ords.  "The  first  thing  is  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  the  impossible.  Then  we  shall 
find  out  AA'hat  to  do." 

Her  spirit  of  raillery  and  hopefulness  was  infec- 
tious. Wise  found  himself  looking  at  the  problem 
from  a  new  point  of  view, 

"Let  me  think,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  have  dis- 
covered what  to  do  I  will  write  you.'' 

(To  be  continued). 
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Friday,  December  17th,  1920. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTRIA'S  NEED. 
STARTLING  FACTS   REGARDING  IMMORALITY. 

We  hii\-e  iTCeiv,ecl  tlie  following'  letter  from  Dr.  .luiiaiin  lu!e, 
Univer.sity  [jvofessoi',  Clraz.    Dr.  Ude  writes  : — 

As  the  dii'ec'tur  of  '"Oesterreiclis  ^'oelkerwachl,"  I  am  Siilicitin;; 
your  mercy  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  foi'  tlie  despi.'-cd  outcast 
))rustitutes.  Ai;e  these  forsaken  victims  of  social  obscenity 
■condemned  to  perish?  No,  we  watit  to  rescue  them,  that  tliey 
may  find  the  way  back  to  our  Saviour's  lo\ing  heart,  back  to 
respectable  human  society.  The  forlorn  and  outcast  daughders 
of  (lur  people  shall  and  must  be  «ave<l.  The  sweet  beams  of 
Betlilehcm's  star  ar<;  to  shine  for  tlieni  as  well,  if  you  will  help 
us.  dear  fellow-Christians  in  England  ! 

Homes  for  rescue  are  to  l)e  set  u]),  that  they  may  recover  .body 
and  soul.  Our  evangelical  brethren  liave  been  performing 
marvels,  in  that  line.  The  "Salvation  Armv"  is  unecpialled  in 
her  blessed  sacrificies  towards  those  very  poorest.  Till  tiie  first  of 
September,  1912,  52,299  prostitutes — girls  and  women — had 
passed  the  rescuing  homes  of  the' "Salvation  Army."  It  stands 
to  reason  that  43,929  of  them  were  gained  for  a  new  life. 

"Oesterrei'chs  Voolkerwa'cht"  also  needs  funds  urgently  to 
fight  -successfully  for  the  moral  recovery  of  Austria,  in  word  and 
writ,  that  God's  kingdom  may  come  to  us  once  more,  and  fainily 
life  nia\'  recover.  It  is  "Oesterreiclis  A'oelkerwacht's"  civilising 
task  to  rescue  the  poor  victims  of  immorality,  still  more  to  protect 
youth  against  brutalisation.  For  ever  so  many  years  has 
"Oicstci  i  ciclis  N'oelkcrwacht"  been  fighting  hard  for  man's 
ennoblement,   woman's  dignity  and  maiden's  honour. 

Do  help  us  therefore,  Catholic  brethren  in  England  I  As  you 
helped  us  to  overcome  famine,  do  assist  us  now,  in  holy  Xmas 
time,  by  throwing  in  your  mite  for  "Oesterreiclis  \'oelkerwaclit ," 
in  order  to  oppose  the  far  greatrer  and  more  dreadful  distress  of 
our  ppojile.  Do  help  us  out  of  lovei  for  the  Infant  in  the  manger, 
help  us  !    For  Austria's  moral  distress  is  enormou.s. 

Before  its  decay  Austria  had  551  tolerated  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  6,797  prostitutes.  ^'ipnna  ga\e  shelter  to  about  40,000 
jjrostitutes.  In  Graz,  45  prostitutes  fall  to  the  share  of  e\ery 
1.000  men.  About  7,000  jn-ostitutes  are  carrying  on  their 
business  in  Styria.  German-Austria  contains'  appro.fimately 
500,000  sexual  patients,  in  spite  of  its  smallness.  At  least 
300.000  of  them  owe  their  infection  to  tolerated  public  places. 
In  1918,  at  Vienna,  1,800  girls  from  13  to  15  years  vvere  seized 
and  found  to  be  afflicted  with  venereal  di.=iease.  In  1919  there 
Were  2,374  women  arrested  for  clandestine  yirostitution  ;  804  of 
them  under  age,  and  373  children.  In  form,er  Austria,  2.6U0 
persons  were  annually  taken  ill  with  progressive  paralysis  in 
consequence  of  syphilitic  infection. 

The  fourth  part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Styria  are  born  out 
of  wedlock.  In  1912  a  number  of  1,733  pereons  had  to  be 
convicted  for  lecherousness,  12.303  persons  for  acts  of  public 
immorality;  42.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  murder  had  been 
cauKsed  by  sexual  immorality.  The  loss  of  births  occasioned 
by  venereal  diseases  amounted  to  about  90,000  <  liildren  a  year  in 
Old-Austria.  In  1901.  at  Vienna,  there  were  still  39.96  births 
for  1,000  inhahitant.s ;  while  in  1914,  only  ^16.9  births  could  be 
registered  for  the  same  number.  German-Austria  i.s  spending 
aijproximately  334  millions  of  crowiis  a  year  for  so-called 
"Preservatives"  (contra-ceptive  articles).  The  carefully  estimated 
number  of  140,000  prostitutes  in  Old-Austria  constitutes  an 
annual  economic  loss  of  840  millions  of  crowns.  The  direct  and 
indirect  damage  for  Old-Austria  amounts  to  Ig  milliards,  that 
is  to  say  :  as  much  as  half  of  all  the  year's  income  of  the  State, 
the  provhices  and  communities.  For  Styria  alone,  75  millions 
of  crowns. 

These  figures  are  shouting  forth  into  the^  world  at  large. 
German- Austria  stands  on  the  brink  not  only  of  economic  but 
also  of  moral  ruin.  Enormous  and  toilsome  is  the  task  of 
"Oesterreiclis  Voelkerwacht."  Our  means  are  -exhausted,  but 
not  our  zeal  to  work.  In  th«  name  of  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem, 
we  pray  for  charitable  gifts,  we  will  receive  them  with  heartfelt 
uratitiide;  may  God  reward  you!  We  promise  to  use  your 
donations  conscientiously.  For  ths  sake  of  Infant  .Tesus's  love, 
do  send  us  at  least  a  single  shilling,  to  enable  "Oesterreiclis 
Voelkerwacht"  to  continue  her  work  in  order  to  realise  ih« 
Angels'  greeting  : 

G|ory  to  God  in  the  highest  ! 

Peace  (o  men  upon  earth  \ 
Kind  gifts  may  be  addressed  :  For  "Oesterreichs  \  oelkerwaclit," 
to  Steiermaerkische  Escomptebank.  Giaz.  Austria. 


THE  CATHOLIC  FRIENDS  AND  THE  F.O.R.I 

'I'he  Secretary  of  the  (Jatholic  Friends  sends  us  the  following' 
report  of  a  Conference  recently  held. 

.'\  United  Conference  of  Catholic  Friends  and  members  fro: 
tiie  Darlington  Branch  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  wai 
held  in  St.  .lolui's  School,  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  Saturday,  4t' 
December. 

I'^ather  Bott  (Catholic  Friiend.s)  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bisliuj), 
who  is  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Friends,  welcomed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Conference  would  pave  the  way  of  an  established 
friendsliip  and   nnitual  goodwill. 

'I'he  Piesident  of  the  F.O.R.,  in  replying,  said  how  great  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  him.self  and  his  colleagues  to  meet  and  cun- 
\ci«e  with  others  of  the  same  mind. 

Father  Bolt  then  gave  a  statement  of  the  aims  ond  purpose  of 
the  Catholic  Friends.  "We  realised  during  the  war,"  he  said, 
"that  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  religious  helief  shown  by 
people  who  were  not  of  our  own  (.•hurch.  All  the  great  princijjles 
which  had  been  lost  sight  of,  wer.e  ail  part  of  the  religion  of 
church  people.  I  fouiui  that  I  had  been  baptised  into  the 
Church.  The  great  purpose  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  to 
.show  a  new  society  of  Christians.  1  found  that  I  had  left  the 
sectional  life  and  been  brought  into  the  corporate  life  of  Christ, 
So  also  with  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  I  saw  the 
ideal  vision  of  the  Common  Table  of  God,  and  then  I  looked 
across  to  th,e  continent  and  saw  other  Catholic  Christians  fl.ying 
at  e:Mh  other's  throats.  The  Catholic  Church  held  the  solution. 
It  was  up  to  us  to  re-discover  the  last  significance  of  Catholicism. 
The  Catholic  Church  should  show  forth  a  world-wide  fellowship. 
So  we  have  been  bio.ight  up  step  by  step.  And  our  main 
idea  and  object  at  the  present  time  is  to  appeal  to  Churchmen,^ 
on  the  grounds  of  those  tenets  of  Catholicism  in  which  tliiey, 
already  profess  to  believe."  ■ 

The  PiiCsident  of  the  Darlington  F.O.R.  in  replying  to  Father^ 
Bott,  said  that  he  felt  that  their  own  views  of  a  universal  brother- 
hood and  fellowship  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  Iho 
Catholic  Friends,  but  that  they  were  uiisectariaii  and  aimetl  at 
bringing  in  all  people,  whether  churchmen  or  not. 

The  Conference  was  able  to  pass  a  unanimous  resolution  on 
Ireland  and  to  arrange  for  further  co-operation. 


Ncthcrdalc  for  Ever. 

By  Theodora  Wilsou  Wilson,  6/- 
"A  cheery  story."— "Times."  "A  charming  book 
touch,ed  with  humour  and  kindliness." — "Book  Jlonthly." 
"The  tale  is  told  with  any  amount  of  humour." — "-Man- 
chester Guardian."  "An  excellent  story  for  boys  and 
girls." — "Aberdeen  Free  Press." 

The  Sayings  of  Jesus. 

With  a  Foreword  by  James  Alex.  Robertson,  5/-  &  2/6' 
""The  collection  is  good,  well  put  together,  and  useful  J 
for  reference." — "The  Guardian." 

The  Bible:  its  Nature  and  Inspiration. 

By  Edward  Grubb,  4/6  &  2/6. 
"It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Biblical  student. "- 


•Glas 


Herald. 


The  Guidance  of  Jesus  for  To-day. 

By  Cecil  John  Cadoux,  7/6. 
"Those  who  seek  a  frank  di.scussion  of  the  teavhing  of  j 
Jesus  in  its  application  to  present  needs  will  find  muchl 
to  help  them."— "Sufiday  Times." 
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THE  BLOCKADE  OF  TRUTH. 


The  Anglo-American  University  Library  for 
Central  Europe. 

Soino  while  ;if>o  a  stiikii)<>'  articli-  appeared  iu 
the  "Xaliou"  entitled  "The  Blockade  of  Truth," 
pointiufi'  out  the  difficulty  which  scholars  on  the 
Coutiiieut  have  iu  obtaining'  literature  from  this 
part  of  the  world.  An  attempt  is  now  bein<i'  made 
to  supply  this  defect.  The  Ang-lo-American  Uni- 
versity Library  for  Central  Europe  is  being' 
organised  for  this  i)uipose,  the  trustees  being'  Pro- 
fes.sor  Gilbert  Murray,  Arnold  S.  Howntree,  Esq., 
and  I'ev.  Canon  Temple,  D.Litt. 

1.  Origin. 

Jn  connection  with  relief  work  iu  Central  Europe, 
the  privations  and  dire  need  of  the  university 
teachei's  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tiou  of  workers.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  rate 
of  exchange  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  prices 
of  recent  English  and  American  books  on  philo- 
sophy, science,  literature,  etc.,  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  universities  of  Central  Europe  to 
keep  in  touch  with  English  and  American  thought. 

As  a  consequence  the  scholars  in  these  countries 
find  themselves  cut  off  from  access  to  books  printed 
in  English  since  1914,  which  means  that  intellectual 
Avorkers  are  deprived  of  indispensable  tools.  Ap- 
peals to  meet  this  want  are  being"  received  in 
, increasing  number  by  English  relief  workers  and 
university  professors . 

Public-spirited  men  in  England,  on  being 
accjuainted  with  the  state  of  things,  immediately 
realised  that  here  was  a  phase  of  relief  work  which 
could  not  be  met  by  the  existing  agencies,  but  which 
offered  a  uni(|ue  opportunity  of  reconciling  the  in- 
tellectual world.  There  is  a  hunger  of  the  mind 
and  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

2.  Purpose. 

This  is  the  ultimate  object  iu  view  in  forming  an 
oi'ganisation  to  su])i)ly  an  immediate  need.  Its 
importan(;e  is  obvious.  The  reconciliation  amongst 
the  peoples  can  only  come  tlirough  the  cultivation 
of  mind  and  spirit,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
teachers  of  the  woild,  by  the  free  interchange  of 
ideas,  must  be  the  leaders  iu  such  an  endeavour. 

3.  Plan. 

Tliis  scheme  has  been  formed  to  establish  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  under  British-American  auspices,  one 
or  more  libiaries  of  recent  books  in  English,  indis- 
])ensable  to  imiA'ersity  teachers.  The  work  has  been 
organised  on  a  broad,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
basis,  so  as  to  enlist  the  widest  possible  co-operation. 

These  libraries  will  supply  on  loan,  as  gifts,  or 
by  exchange,  books,  ])eriodicals,  leprints  of  articles 
in  scientific  periodicals,  and  other  literature,  needed 
by  the  faculties  of  the  different  universities  in 
Central  Euro])e.  They  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
J^ritish  and  American  lepresenta fives,  and  com- 
mittees of  the  foieign  universities  will  superintend 
the  local  administration. 

4.  Opportunity. 

*-Jiy  thus  taking  the  initiative  in  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  colleagues  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, whether  former  enemy  countries  or  not,  where 


the  exchange  conditions  hinder  a  resumption  of 
study  and  research,  Biitish  and  Ameiican  scholars 
are  seizing  a  timely  opportunity  of  hc!i)ing  to  heal 
tlie  wounds  of  the  war. 

Donations  of  literature  will  he  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Hon. ,  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Headicar,  to  whom  all  communications  may  bo 
addressed. 

Cheques  and  money  ordeis  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  "Anglo-American  University  Library," 
and  should  be  sent  to  Lieut. -Colonel  George 
Schuster,  London  School  of  lM,ononiics,  Clare 
Market,  London,  W.C.2. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 


Amount  ]jie\ious]y  acknowledged.. 
Anon. 

E..M.C.   

Mrs.  Hallett   

i\Ji'.  J.  J.  Ha3-\vai'd  

i\Ii'.  N.  Richardson  

"Two  Friends" 

Mr.  R.   T.  Wood   


£  d. 

352  11  5 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

2  3 

13  0 

10  0 

£356  16  8 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


1  copy  "Tlie  Economic  Consequencjes  of  the  Peace,"  .Julai 
i\Iaynard  Keynes,  C.B.,  verj'  slightly  soiled;  published 
at  8s.  6d  

"Paths  of  Peace,"  Book  I.,  Estelle  Ros.s  

"Paths  of  Peace,"  Book,  II.,  Lamence-Binyon  

"The  Sickness  of  an  Acquisitive  Society,"  R.  H.  Tawney 

"Pacifism,"  Wilfred  Wellock  

"These  things  shall  be,"  George  Lansbury  

"The  Secret  Agreements,"  9  maps,  C.  R.  Buxton  

"A  Conflict  of  Opinion,"  Arthur  Ponsonby 

"ISIilitarism  in  Education,"  J.  Langdou-Davies  ... 

"The  Peac,e  in  the  Making,"  H.  Wilson  Harris  

"The  Christian  Ideal,"  W.  E.  Wilson,  B.D  

"The  Unfinished  Programme  of  Democracy,"  Richard 
Roberts 

"Netherdale  for  Ever,"  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 
"The  Last  Weapon,"  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  paper  cover 
"Tlie  Weapon  Unsheathed,"  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson, 
paper  cover      ...       ...       ...  .... 

*The  two  above  bound  together,  cloth  boards   

"The  Wrestlers,"  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  paper  ,  cover 
*Ditto,  ditto,  cloth,  boards 

"The  Peace  Treaty  and  The  Economic  Chaos  of  Europe," 

Norman  Angell   

"The  Men  Who  Dared,"  Stanley  B.  James  

"Poverty  Gulch,"  Stanley  B.  James'  


B  0 
1  6 
1  10 
1  2 
1  3 
1  8 


3 
9 

^ 

4 


6  5 
2  .24 


2h 
4i 

3s 
4i 

8* 
2' 
2 


*  Mis.'!  Wilson  Wilson  has  given  us  the  privilege,  of  reducing 
tliese  books  for  Christmas  by  Is.  6d.  a  copy. 

All  the  above  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  post  free. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

Direct  Action,    by   William    Mellor.     The   New   Era  Series. 

Leonard  Par.sons,  Ltd. ;  4s.  6d.  ' 
The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Bolshevism,  by  Bertrand  Russell, 

F.R  S.    George  Allen  and  I'uwin,  Ltd.;  6s. 


HOUSE,  FLAT  OR  ROOMS  WANTED,  near  Muswell  Hill,  by 
teacher  and  wife.  One  child.— V.F.,  10  Marquis  Road, 
Bowes  Park,  N. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


"Civilisation,"  1920. 

The  People's  League  of  He<ilth  has  issued  a  statxsineul  to  the 
public  containing  some  utar-tling  vital  statisitica  culled  from 
official  sources.    Among  the  facts  given  are  the  following  : — 

During  1919,  61,715  babies  died  in  th«  United  Kingdom  be- 
fore reiiching  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

93,638  children  und«r  five  years  of  age  died  during  the  name 
yiear.  .  , 

In  1917,  one  million  'thildren  were  so  mentally  ami  phycsically 
defective  as  to;"be  unable  to  derive  reasonable  benefit  from  the 
education  provided  by  the  ratepayers. 

In  1916,  there  nere  58,073  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  this 
country,  and  in  1919  there  were  77,616  fresh  cases  notified. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Disease  estimates  that  18 
per  cent',  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  largo  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  infected  witii  syphilis ; 
it  i.9  also  estimated  that  there  were  four  hundre<l  thousand 
casualties  in  the  British  fighting  forces  from  the  same  disease. 

The  result  of  medical  examination   under  the  Military  Ser 
vice  Acts  proved  that  in  this  country  oiJy  one  man  in  every 
ten  was  normally  healthy,  and  one  man  in  eveiy  ten  was  a 
physical  wreck. 

Fourteen  million  working  weeks  are  lost  every  year  through 
aicknes.s  among  insured  workere  in  Gfieat  Britain.  There  are 
more  than  half  .a  millitm  houseis  short,  and  among  those  now 
occupied  are  innumerable  ihsanitaiy  buildings. 

Snch  i.s  "Civilisation"  in  1920! — Birmingham  "Town  Cnor." 

Dean  Inge  on  the  Moral  Choice. 

There  waa  a  worse  state  than  sinning,  for  sin  implied  a  moral 
choice.  It  was  possible  to  sink  below  the  possibility  of  choosing. 
This,  he  thought,  must  be  what  the  New  Testament  in  one  place 
called  "eternal  sin." 

Strife  must  go  on  till  the  end  of  life,  and  what  would  now  be 
called  the  solidarity  of  the  race  was  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  moral  life. 

Some  of  the  worist  .>;ins — treachery,  revenge,  nnirder,  robbing 
the  poor— were  not  mere  shortcomings.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
describe  them  as  failures  to  attain  absolute  perfection. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  we  still  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
a  progressive  nation.  In  any  case,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  has  had  little  share  in  what  we  call  progi'ess. 

"And  lo<.)k  at  what  on  this  the<iry  must  be  called  nature's 
failures !  The  whole  hist-orj'  of  parasitism  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  theory  that  mere  survival  is  success.  Perpetual  continuance 
in  being  is  not  part  of  nature's  scheme  for  the  race  any  more 
than  for  the  individual." — ^Dean  Inge,  at  Kingsway  Hall,  Dec. 
12,*  1920. 

A  Conversion. 

Paul,  who  was  Saul,  had  a  sudden  and  miraculous  conversion, 
but  he  goes  into  the  shade  beside  Robert  Blatchford,  who,  in 
the  "Sunday  Chronicle"  (December  5,  1920)  suddenly  cries  : — 

"Who  will  make  the  next  war?  The  fools.  Who  will  wage 
it?  Tlie  fools.  Who  will  suffer  under  it?  The  innocent  and 
the  helpless.  .  .  .  You  must  not  be  astounded  if  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  "fifteen  yeai-s  there  is  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America." 

He  goes  on  to  eay  that  women 
"should  strain  every  nerve  and  make  every  effort  to  inspire 
the  women  of  the  world  with  a  resolution  to  make  'the  next 
war'  impossible.  .  .  .  The  propaganda  most  urgently  needed 
is  not  propaganda  against  anti-British  libels,  but  propaganda 
against  the  madness  and  the  wickedness  of  war." 

— "Forward"  (Glasgow). 

Corky  on  Lenin. 

I  see  him  making  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  workers.  He  uses 
extremely  simple  tiernis;  he  speaks  with  a  tongue  of  iron,  with 


the  logic  of  an  axe;  but  in  his  rude  words  I  have  never  heaid 
any  vulgar  demagogism,  nor  any  l>anal  seeking  after  the  beauti- 
ful phiaso.  He  always  speaks  of  the  same  thing  :  of  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  to  the  root  the  social  inequalities  of  men,  and 
the  means  of  acccnnplishing  the  task.  ']"he  ancient  tiuth  re- 
sounds upon  his  lips  with  a  s-nind  harsh,  implacable  :  one  feels 
always  that  he  Ix'licves  unshnkably  in  it  :  one  feels  how  calm  is 
his  faith — the  faith  of  a  fanatic,  but  of  a  fanatic-.«rcieiitist,  and 
not  of  a  metaphysician  or  a  mystic. 

It  seems  to  nic  that  what  is  individual  interests  him  hardly 
at  all ;  he  thinks  only  of  parties,  of  masses,  of  states.  And  in 
tiealing  with  tliese  he  has  the  gift  of  foresiglit,  the  intuitive 
genius  uf  the  f\perinient-thiiiker.  He  |)()ssesses  that  happy 
clarity  of  thought  which  i.s  attained  only  by  means  of  intensive 
a.nd  constant  intellectual  labour. — "Workers'  Dreadnought," 
December  11,  1920. 

"They  Have  no  Craves." 

The  men   that  woiked  for  England, 
They  have  their  graves  at  home; 

And  bei's  and  birds  of  England 
About  the  cross  can  roam. 

But  they  that  fought  for  England, 

Followed  a  falling  star, 
Alas,  alas,  for  England, 

They  have  their  graves  afar. 

And  they  that  rule  in  England, 

In  stately  conclave  met. 
-Mas,  alas,  for  England, 

They  have  no  grave  as  yet. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton. 

The  Land  of  Liberty. 

The  relea.«e  of  all  the  conscientious  objectors  in  American 
prisons  has  just  been  ordered,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  quoted  by  the 
Federated  Press  There  were  thirty-three  men  in  prison — 
"Absolutists" — who  had  refu.sed  to  obey  any  orders  from  the 
Civil  Authorities. 

The  Acid  Test  in  Ireland. 

I  am  told  that  a  house  in  Ireland  was  lately  insured  against 
damage  from  Sinn  Fein  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  The  insurer 
then  proposed  to  protect  his  property  against  damage  by  agents 
of  the  Crown.  "The  rate  for  that,"  was  the  company's  reply, 
"will  be  ten  per  cent." — "Wayfarer,"  in  the  "Nation." 

Jam  and  Judgment. 

Jezreel's  Temple,  Kent's  great  landmark  on  Chatham  Hill, 
has  now  been  sold  to  the  Co-opei'ative  Society,  and  the  modern 
Tower  of  Baljel,  where  ransomed  Jezreelites  were  to  foregather 
at  the  Judgment  Day,  will  now  probably  be  a  jam  factory. 


WHAT  WAR  MEANS.— A  series  of  Lunch  Hour  Addresses  on 
this  subject  is  being  given  at  Devon.=hire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C.,  on  Mondays  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  December 
20  :  "What  War  Means  in  the  Relation  of  the  Sexes,"  by 
^Irs.  H.  M.  Swanwick 


STUDY  CIRCLE  OF  PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  conducted 
by  MISS  VIOLET  M.  FIRTH  every  TUESDAY  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn,  W.C.I.  Admission  2s.. 
set  of  four  tickets  6s.,  set  of  ten  tickets  10s.  Tickets  and 
syllabus  obtainable  at  the  door  or  from  I\Iiss  Firth,  144 
Finchley  Road,  N.W. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Bpyden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 
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A  VITAL  QUESTION  to  EVERY  READER 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


^UvAt  is  the  "Crusader"  Avorth  to  YOU?  That 
is  the  vital  question  I  have  to  put  to  every  reader. 
Aud  the  veiy  existence  of  tlie  "Crusader"  depends 
u])on  the  answer  YOU  give. 

The  "Criisader"  has  had  a  gloiiously  stormy 
career.  Its  life  has  often  heen  in  grave  danger,  and 
lias  as  often  heen  saved  hy  the  prompt  assistance  of 
a  faithful  few  who  have  rallied  to  its  side  in  its  hour 
of  dafiger. 

But  the  "Qrusader"  has  never  heen  in  such  grave 
danger  as  it  is  to-day. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Crusader"  Group,  we 
were  faced  with  the  fact  that  unless  substantial 

FINANCIAL  HELP  IS  FORTHCOMING  FROM  OUR  READERS 
DURING  THE  NEXT  WEEK  OR  TWO  THE  "CrUSADER" 
WILL  HAVE  Tt)  STOP  PXTBLICATION. 

It  was  felt  hy  the  Group  that  if  eveiy  one  of  our 
keen  readers  could  he  hrought  full  up  against  the 
serious  nature  of  the  present  crisis,  and  could  also 
he  made  to  realise  how  much  can  he  accomplished 
})y  what  I  call  "financial  solidarity,"  then  tlie 
"Crusader"  would  he  saved.  And  I  was  the  i)erson 
cho.sen  to  attempt  this  veiy  difficult  task. 

Let  me  tiy  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  "financial 
solidarity."  Suppose  a  Trade  Union  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  which  calls  for  a  big  sum  of  money.  And 
suppose  the  officials  of  that  Union,  together  with  a 
few  outside  symi)athisers,  began  to  "go  round  with 
the  hat"  among  themselves  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessaiy  sum.  That  would  be  the  exact  reverse 
of  "financial  solidarity." 

Now  suppose  that  instead  of  these  few  people 
contributing  large  sums  which  even  then  fail  to  meet 
the  crisis,  every  individual  member  of  the  Union  is 
called  upon  to  subscribe  a  small  sum  which,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  members  in  the ^ Union,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  amount  required  without 


any  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber.^. 
That  would  be  "financial  solidarity." 

I  am  sure  that  you  see  my  point  already. 

The  "Crusader"  Group  has  definitely  decided  to 
^place  the  future  of  the  paper  entirely  in  tlie  hands 
of  its  readers — every  reader. 

We  do  not  ask  for  big  sums  from  every  reader, 
nor  do  we  suggest  that  every  reader  should  send  the 
same  amount. 

What  we.  do  urge  is  that  every  reader  who 

W^ANTS  the  paper  TO  CONTINUE  SHOULD  SEND  AS  MUCH 
AS  HE  OR  SHE  CAN  AFFORD  DURING  THE  NEXT  FEW 
DAYS. 

The  amount  of  the  sum  you  send  is  not  the  decid- 
ing factor.  What  does  matter  is  that  YOU  who  are 
reading  these  lines  should  send  something,  or  a 
promise  of  something,  straight  away. 

If  every  reader  who  values  the  work  of  the  paper 
would  send  or  guarantee,  say,  £1,  to  be  paid  at 
once  or  in  instalments,  the  "Crusader"  will  be 
saved.  If  those  wdio  can  send  or  guarantee  more 
than  £1  will  do  so  in  order  to  make  up  for  those 
who  cannot  atford  that  amount,  the  "Crusader"  will 
be  saved. 

If  YOU  do  not  send  because  you  think  eveiybody 
else  will  be  sending  and  that  your  "little  bit"  will 
not  be  missed — then  the  "Crusader"  is  lost. 

Now  that  I  have  placed  the  position  as  plainly 
and  as  frankly  before  our  readers  as  space  will  allow, 
I  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  "Crusader"  has  a  message  which 
is  sorely  needed  in  the  world  to-day. 

What  is  the  "Crusader"  worth  to  YOU? 

When  you  have  decided  on  the  amount  you  can 
afford,  send  it  along  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to—The  Secretaiy,  "Crusader"  Office,  23,  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 
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FIRE! 

There  is  at  least 
one  tliiiifi'  to  he 
said  for  tliose 
whose  ima;>inatiou 
invented  the  con- 
ventional Hell . 
They  were  not 
base  enough  to 
picture  that  region 
as  heated  by  radia- 
tors. Such  a 
liorror  was  beyond 
Iheir  powers  of  conceiving.  To  be  slowly  baked  by 
a  system  of  remorseless  iron  pipes  is  surely  the  last 
word  in  infernal  torture.  Beside  that,  Milton's 
Hell  is  quite  a  jolly  sort  of  a  place.  The  Black 
Country  at  night  is  one  of  the  sights  of  England, 
but  the  nether  regions  of  the  mediieval  (-hui  ch,  if  it 
existed,  would  be  a  far  finer  spectacle. 

Likewise,  tliere  was  a  sort  of  devilish  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  customary*  to 
burn  heretics.  There  is  poetry  in  the  very  word 
faggots.  It  suggests  spurts  of  flames,  the  spiteful 
hissing  of  resihous  wood  and  the  forked  to)\g\ies  of 
eager  gusts  of  tire.  Even  hate  liad  a  touch  of  beauty 
in  those  times.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  tliat  the 
modem  scaffold  or  electrocution  apparatus  is  beauti- 
ful. We  are  utilitarian  even  in  our  methods  of  com- 
mitting legal  murder. 

In  all  seriousness,  the  poetry  of  fire  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  easily  personified. 
Fancy  has  no  difficulty  in  endowing  with  life  the 
wind  as  it  scatters  the  dead  leaves  of  the  woodland, 
or  the  breathlessly  excited  mountain  stream,  but 
for  suggesting  conscious  impishness,  commend  me 
to  the  domestic  hearth.  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
glowing  depths  in  which  is  to  be  pictured  the  very 
land  of  romance,  but  of  the  flames  themselves,  seiz- 
ing on  wood  or  peat  or  c-oal  with  ravenous  haste. 
What  miracles  of  transformation  they  perform ! 
How  magically  the  dull  coal  begins  to  glow  !  With 
w^hat  throbbing  energy  is  the  attack  made,  the 
forces  of  destruction  raiding,  ravaging,  till  all  is 
consumed  ! 

I  recall  a  certain  open  fire-place  in  an  old  farm 
kitchen  before  which  manj^  of  my  boyhood's  dreams 
were  dreamt.  There,  in  a  high-backed  oaken  seat, 
the  farmer — may  he  rest  in  peace  ! — sat  with  his 
long  clay  pipe,  while  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold, as  their  tasks  were  finished,  drew  instinctively 
to  the  same  spot.  It  was  our  parliament-house 
where  the  affairs  of  our  state  were  .settled,  the  budget 
discussed,  and  all  the  problems  of  our  domestic 
economy  threshed  out.  To  the  heaiih  drew  also  our 
infreqxient  giiests — a  neighbouring  fanner,  the  way- 
farer begging  cider  and  bread  and  cheese,  the  post- 
man, not  unwilling  to  act  as  caiTier  of  verbal  as  well 
as  of  Avritten  news.  That  hearth  was  the  centre  of 
all  the  life  lived  within  those  foixr  walls.  The 
household  gravitated  to  the  fire-place,  drawn  thither 
by  its  combination  of  utility  and  beauty.  The 
nttraction  of  the  last-named  quality  was  not,  I  am 


persuaded,  insignificant.  We  could  not  have 
gathered  so  naturally  around  a  stove. 

The  hearth  was  sometliing  more  than  the  social 
centre  of  our  small  community.  There  is  something 
mysterious  about  fire.  It  comes  apparently  from 
nowhere.  Its  movements  arei  erratic.  Obviously 
it  is  a  wild  si)irit,  harnessed,  for  the  time  being,  in 
the  service  of  man.  The  imagination  of  early  days 
was  busy  concocting  legends  in  explanation  of  its 
origin.  The  story  of  Prometheus  bears  witness  to 
the  value  men  placed  ui)on  this  gift.  The  age-long 
suffering  of  a  god  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  it,  they  said.  Prometheus,  in  leal  life,  was 
l)robaldy  some  skin-clad  tribesman,  a  trifle  quicker 
than  his  fellows  to  see  tlie  possibilities  of  the  spark 
struck  by  the  flints  from  one  another,  yet  was  the 
poet  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  him  a  god.  Nay,  the 
legend  may  have  even  a  broader  basis  of  historical 
fact.  Judging  by  the  fate  of  those  in  later  ages, 
who  have  "cast  fire  upon  the  earth,"  it  would  not 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  be  was  killed  by  the 
"authorities"  of  his  day  as  a  trafficker  with  evil 
si)irits. 

The  combination  of  social  service  and  divine 
mysteiy  are  both  found  in  the  tribal  altar.  That 
altar  was  the  liearth  of  the  tribe.  There  both  the 
domestic  and  religious  life  of  the  community  found 
its  centre.  There  is  a  miudi  closer  connection  than 
is  commonly  imagined  between  the  domestic  fire 
and  the  altar.  That  connection  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  in  the  history  of  religion.  Little 
remains  to  remind  us  of  it  to-day  save  the  small  red 
lamp  tliat  burns  before  the  altar  as  a  sign  that  the 
(•t)nsecrated  host  is  present.  But  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  social  and  religious  were  once  so 
intimately  associated  that  tlie  holy  place  of  the  tribal 
life  was  also  the  centre  of  domestic  life  and  economy. 
Only  when  the  tribe  grew  too  big  to  prepare  its  food 
at  the  same  fire,  did  the  priest  alone,  as  representa- 
tive of  Ihe  community,  dedicate  a  small  portion  to 
the  god.  Our  religion  has  little  to  do  now  with  the 
preparation  of  food,  and,  similarly,  our  eating  and 
drinking  has  lo.st  all  connection  with  the  altar.  God 
lias  punished  us,  on  the  one  hand,  hj  emptying  our 
cliurclies,  and,  on  the  other  hand.,  W  sending 
among  us  the  advocates  of  "xmfired  food." 

Perhaps  there  will  be  given  to  us  another 
Prometheus  who,  risking  his  life,  will  bring  fire 
from  heaven.  In  that  case  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  two  uses  of  the  divine  element  are  never  again 
divorced.  The  flames  that  light  the  altar  must  be 
the  centre  of  our  social  life.  The  commxmal  hearth 
must  become  once  more  an  altar. 

THE  TRAMP. 


THE  DECLARATION  AT  REGENT'S  PARK 
CHAPEL. 

At  the  invitation  of  Rev.  F.  C.  Spurr,  Rev. 
Stanley  B.  James  will  speak  on  the  "Declaration" 
on  the  evening  of  Januaiy  Gth.  Rev.  F.  G.  Fincham 
Avill  open  the  debate.  Further  paiiiiculars  next 
week.  'Crusaders  are  asked  to  keep  the  date  open. 


Friday,  December  24tli,  192U. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


The  eye  is  (]uit'k  to  draw  lessons.  Sometimes  a 
irlance  will  c-ouA'ey  volumes  of  ineaniiig-  to  the  mind 
>ealed  with  seven  seals  against  the  entrance  of 
printed  or  spoken  arguments.  The  reduced  size  of 
the  "Crusader"  this  week  will  appeal  to  yo"ur  eye. 
It  is  deliberatelj-  meant  to  do  so.  Some  of  our 
readers — even  some  of  the  most  appreciative  of 
them — have  up  to  now  taken  it  quite  easily  "when 
those  responsible  for  the  paper  have  appealed 
urgently  for  increased  support  to  meet  the  steady 
loss  incurred  every  week  in  printing".  The  object 
lesson  comes  now.    It  is  a  visible  warning  that  un- 

less'  !    But  I  go  no  further,  for  I  believe  the 

editor  is  talking  about  all  this  in  another  column. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  loss  is  not  so  great 
tliat  it  cannot  be  met,  and  easily  met,  if  all  those 
who  A'alue  the  message  of  such  a  paper  as  the 
"Crusader"  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  will 
club  together.  A  little  from  each  will  be  much  from 
all.  And  the  trick  will  be  done  !  Now  who  is  going 
to  give  this  brave  little  paper  a  Christmas  Present, 
or  a  Gift  for  a  Happy  New.,Year  ? 

*         *   -  * 

I  see  the  "Baptist  Times"  deals  with  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  under  the 
title,  "Why  the  Churches  Have  Failed."  Written 
l)y  an  Ex-Military  Service  Commissioner,  it  charged 
the  Churches  with  serious  neglect  of  their  duty  dur- 
ing the  war.  And  what,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, was  their  duty?  To  bear  one  another's 
burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  What  pre- 
cisely he  means  by  this  is  the  comforting  of  the 
people  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  Military 
Service  Acts.  He  says:— "So  acutely  were  the 
conditions  felt  that  many  women  broke  down  men- 
tally under  the  strain  of  things.  These  conditions 
reacted  on  the  children,  and  chaos  displaced  order. 
It  appeared  to  me  that,  apart  from  any  Christian 
obligations,  here  was  a  set  of  conditions  that  gave 
any  institution  that  desired  to  enshrine  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation  an  oppoii unity  unprecedented 
in  the  modern  world.  Women  in  desperation,  men 
harassed  by  dreads  of  the  uncertainties  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  children  unguarded  with  all  their 
misgivings  and  strange  outlook  on  a  mad  world  .  .  . 
ideal  conditions  emotionally  and  in  substance  for 
watchful  concern,  for  comfort,  for  little  acts  of  ser- 
vice." The  "Baptist  Times"  replies  by  saying  that 
although  the  Churches  might  have  done  more  than 
they  did,  they  nevertheless  did  do  a  great  deal  of 
this  very  Avork  and  so,  in  a  very  high  degree,  ful- 
filled the  law  of  Christ. 

«         »  * 

But  I  do  not  see  any  suggestion,  either  in  the 
article  of  the  Commissioner  or  in  the  rejoinder  to  it, 
that  the  Churches  were  guilty  of  serious  neglect 
of  their  duty  when  they  failed  to  try  to  stop  the  war 
and  bring  about  a  mind  of  peace  in  the  nations. 
Surely  it  was  just  there  that  the  gi'eat  failure  took 
place.  And  surely  it  is  to  this  very  point  that  we 
are  led  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  paralysis 
of  the  Churches.    Dr.  J.  C.  Carlile,  in  discussing 


tile  accusing  article  of  the  Commissioner,  frankly 
deplores  the  fact  that  "men  without  vision  are  in 
the  position  of  leadership."  He  asserts  that  "half 
the  troubles  in  the  Church  come  from  a  ministry 
without  vision,  totally  inadccjuate  to  provide 
spliilual  guidance,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  guid- 
ance." They  are  hard  words,  and,  coming  from 
Dr.  Carlile,  should  make  us  think.  But  let  a  man 
Avith  vision  rise  up,  and  we  all  know  what  sort  of 
reception  he  will  get ! 

«         «  * 

I  note  that  the  "Church  Times,"  referring  to  the 
prevailing  low  state  of  trade,  puts  heavy  blame  on 
the  ca'  canny  worker  who  will  not  .produce.  But, 
turning  to  the  "Christian  World-,"  I  am  greatly  in- 
sti-ucted  to  find  the  following  interesting  statement 
on  the  same  question: — "It  seems  strange  when 
all  the  world  is  shor-t  of  goods  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  make  them,  and  that  our  people  should 
be  idle.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is- that  manufac- 
turers are  so  uncertain  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
.  .  .  They  are  hesitating  to  manufacture  for 
stock.  The  result  is  that  many  thousands  of  our 
workpeople  are  idle. ' '  So  it  evidently  is  not  entirely 
tlie  fault  of  the  workman  that  production  is  low.  I 
seem  to  have  noticed  the  same  argument  in  Socialist 
papers. 


PAX  VOBISCUM. 

O  Ethne  !  Queen,  the  Mystic  Voice  is  calling 
From  the  Far  Land  beyond  the  Western  Sea, 
And  Orb  and  Ring  our  Soul  and  Body  thralling 
Shall  herald  Ireland's  Hour  of  Destiny, 
Ajid  through  the  Coming  Ages  as  they  roll  along 
The  Glorious  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  shall  be — 
"Peace  and  Goodwill"  !  Rejoice  !  and  sing  the 

Triumphs  Song; 
Redeemed   by  Love,   illumed   by  Truth,.-YOU 

SHALL  BE  FREE. 

O  Mighty  Peace  that  passeth  understanding,- 
Let  God  arise  !  Let  England  heed  the  Word  ! 
And  in  our  hearts  the  Victory  commanding, 
For  evermore  let  us  "Put  iip  the  Sword"  ! 
And  when  our  Children's  Voices  answer  in  refrain — 
"How  blest  are  they  that  seek  the  Way  of  Peace" — 
The  New-born  Life  of  Love  shall  be  our  glad 
domain, 

And  Britain's  Isles  from  War  and  Strife  shall  find 
release . 

—A.R.S.,  Christmas,  1920. 


THE  MONDAY  EVENING  MEETINGS  held  at  the  :Mineiva 
Cafe  will  be  diseonlinucd  mitil  Muiulay,  Jaiiuarv  lOtli, 
5.30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  A.  Cordell  will  speak.  Pleai^e  make  a 
note  of  the  date. 


Friday,  Dee.  24tli,  1920. 


Editorial  Comwiunieationi 

To  the  Editor, 
Buiinest  C'ommunieationi 
To  the  Secretary, 
23,  Bbide  Lane,  Fleet  St, 
London,  E.C.4. 
Hate  of  Subscription : 

10/10  per  year. 

2/9  per  ijuarler. 


THE  CRUSADER.  Friday,  December  24th,  1920. 

Civilisation  has  Murdered 
Ten  Million*  Men. 


EDITORIAL. 


I  liiivc  just  received  an  invitation  from  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Ilai-,  K.T.,  G.C'.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.I.E.,  to  hecoiiK!  a  life  lueinher  of  the  Society 
of  ]\Iiuiatui"e  Kifie  Chihs,  at  a  minimiun  fee  of  .£1  Is., 
and  I  may  yive  more  if  I  like. 

In  (,'onsidering-  tliis  invitation  1  find  that  "Pre- 
vious (o  tlie  Great  War  tlie  Society  of  Miniature 
Kifle  Chibs  was  instrumental  iu  forminf>'  over  5,000 
rifle  clubs.  The  f^roat  majority  of  tlieir  members, 
when  called  \\\m^\  to  join  the  army  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  had  a  practical  knowledf>e  of  shootinf>'.  This 
l)roved  of  inestimable  value  to  both  the  country  and 
the  army. 

"A  larf^^e  majority  of  the  cdubs  which  fell  into 
abeyance  (liirin<>'  the  war  are  now  beinf>'  revived,  and 
many  members  are  again  taking  up  the  patriotic 
.sport  of  miniature  rifle  sliooting. 

"The  further  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £5,500." 

Do  I  wish  a  guinea  of  mine,  or  more,  to  support 
this  "patriotic  sport  "r*  I  wonder  how  many  skilled 
shots  belonged  to  each  of  the  5,000  rifle  clubs  pre- 
war. I  wonder  how  nvany  of  them  are  alive  now — 
hoAv  many  cripx)led,  how  many  insane,  how  many 
homeless.  I  wonder  how  many  are  still  fit.  trained, 
ready,  for  what  the  future  hides? 

What  does  the  future  hide?  At  least,  Earl  Haig 
seems  to  think  it  hides  something  for  which  we  shall 
still  need  patriotic  rifle  clubs. 

£5,500 !  I  read  the  other  day  that  it  is  the  mili- 
tarists who  are  awake  and  the  pacifists  who  are 
always  late. 

We  of  the  "Crusader"  crave  not  to  be  too  late; 
but  we  cannot  move  forward  faster  than  supply 
allows. 

I  am  glad  to  say  we  are  preparing  shortly  to 
tackle,  in  a  very  ])ersonal  and  practical  way,  war 
and  the  preparation  for  war,  for  assuredly  the  world 
to-day  is  asking  of  us  bread,  not  the  sword;  fish, 
not  battleships.  Those  Avho  believed  iu  war  still 
believe  in  it — still  seek  to  collect  £5,500  for  their 
rifle  clubs. 

It  behoves  us  to  face,  even  more  seriously  than 
we  have  ever  yet  done,  our  duty  \o  mankind  to  help 
them  to  throw  off  this  war  horror  which  blocks  every 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  fairer  world. 

Let  us  all  be  prepared,  next  week,  when  a  special 
form  is  issued  with  the  "Ciiisader,"  to  forecast  our 
1921  incomes,  and  definitely  set  aside  to  our  utmost 
limit  a  sum  for  the  f\irtherauce  of  all  for  which  the 
"Crusader"  stands — pioneer  work  on  behalf  of  a 
Christian  Social  Order — a  world  without  armies  and 
navies  and  airfleets— without  boys  and  men  trained 
even  to  patriotic  sport — a  world  fit  for  a  child  to  see.  ■ 


"To  his  unborn  son  he  leaves  a  deadly  but  almost 
forgotten  fact  which  every  ]iation  on  God's  earth 
will  some  day  surely  realise  : 

"Civilisation  has  ^Murderki)  Ten  ]\Iillion  Men. 
L(>t  the  men  of  th(>  future  look  to  it  that  mankind's 
Gethsemaiie  shall  not  come  again.  To  attune  the 
sjurit  of 'man  to  the  vSpirit  of  Christ  is  as  much  the 
mission  of  the  writers  and  poets  as  of  the  Churches." 

The  above  is  (juoted  from  an  arti(de  in  the  Book- 
man Gallery  on  Arthur  Beverley  Baxter,  written  by 
Louis  J.  McQuilland. 

And  what  part  shall  women  play  in  this  great  pro- 
cess? Surely  to  the  cry,  "Not  a  Man  !  Not  a  Gun ! 
Not  a  Sou  !"  must  be  added — and  not  a  woman  to 
do  the  work  of  men  whoiight  or  of  those  who  refuse 
to  fight. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  i)rocess.  Women  who  de- 
clined to  enlist  to  tend  the  Avounded  would  possibly 
be  regarded  as  inhunum  monsters.  Those  Avho  de- 
clined to  thi'ow  themselves  into  the  task  of  keeping- 
things  going  in  the  industrial  world  would  be  drag- 
ging theii-  (;ountrv  down  to  ruin. 

It  is  the  only  way,  tiowcA-er,  to  end  the  exploita- 
tion of  women  for  Avar  i)urposes. 

MeauAvliile  the  task  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  nation  safe  goes  on  merrily. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  DECLARATION 
OF   DEPENDENCE  FUND. 


£  s. 

d. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . 

.    356  16 

8 

Anon. 

1  0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Ml.  ('.  Arnold  

5 

0 

Mr.  G.  Bennett   

4 

0 

.Miss  Isabel  Cave 

5 

0 

E.M.r.   

10 

0 

:\Iiss  H.  Hattrill   

5 

0 

Mr.s.  J.  Leadbitter  .. 

2  0 

0 

.^^r.  F.  Maynard   

1  10 

0 

]Mr.  J.  Paterson 

7 

3 

;Mr.  E.  Richmond   

1  0 

0 

Mr.  F.  Standiiiig 

5 

0 

Capt.  and  ^Irs.  St.  John   

1  10 

0 

.Mis.«  Hilda  Ward   

5 

0 

!Mr.  E.  Wegmann 

5 

0 

Miss  E.  M.  Welch   

"  5 

0 

£366  17  9 


SMALLER  "CRUSADER." 

Will  readers  note  that  for  this  Aveek  and  next  week 
the  "Crusader"  Avill  only  be  eight  pages  instead  of 
sixteen. 

STUDY  CIRCLE  OF  PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  conducted 
bv  MLSS  VIOLET  "SI.  FIRTH  every  TUESDAY  at  8  p.m.  in 
tlie  INIinerva  Cafe,  144  High  Holborn,  W.C.I.  Admission  2s., 
set  of  four  tickets  6s.,  set  of  ten  tickets  10s.  Tickets  and 
syllabus  obtainable  at  the  door  or  from  Miss  Firth,  144 
Finchley  Road.  N.W. 

FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Misa 
Maude  Royden.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


( 


I'liday,  l)ecember  24tli,  1920. 
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Talks  on  Communism. 


By   WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

Xaturally  a  now  iiioraliiy  siguifios  a  new  woiid. 
Xevertlieless,  the  new  -world,  founded  upon  the  new 
itioiality  (which,  of  course,  is  just  as  old  as 
Christianity),  will  not  come  into  being  suddenly, 
like  a  fairy  island  emerging  from  the  sea — not  even 
if  its  coming  is  aided  by  a  huge  social  transforma- 
tion, the  outcome  of  a  miglity  spiritual  upheaval. 
Xo,  tlie  new  world  will  not  really  appear  until  the 
spirit  wliich  conceiA'ed  it  has  freed  itself  from  all 
liatred  and  bitteniess  and  got  quite  inside  the  trans- 
formed world,  into  its  streets,  its  very  buildings,  so 
to  si)eak. 

What  we  should  witness,  at  first^^would  be  a  world 
greatly  changed  externally  and  characterised  by 
many  unfamiliar  activities  and  relationships.  But 
as  time  passed  clianges  of  a  spiritual  and  internal 
character  would  ensue  with  startling  rapidity,  which 
in  turn  would  produce  marked  external  modifica- 
tions. Jiist  as  to-day,  under  capitalism,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  be  a  materialist,  adopt  the  moral- 
ity of  the  jungle  and  seek  to  ascend  the  social  scale 
at  the  expense  of  one's  fellows,  in  a  Chiistian  Com- 
munist State  it  would  be  easy  to  live  spiritually.  In 
the  first  place  the  amassing  of  riches  would  be  for- 
bidden, but  in  addition  habit  and  education  would 
cause  value  to  be  placed  on  spiritual  realities..  So 
tliat  by  and  bj'e  a  new  way  of  living  would  be  estab- 
lished and  a  new  social  outlook  developed,  which 
.  would  create  an  atmosphere  whei'ein  the  mind  and 
■.  outlook  of  the  entire  community  would  undergo 
profound  modification.  Within  a  very  short  time 
the  present  capitalist  era  would  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brutal  and  barbaric  in  the  entire  history 
of  man. 

Under  capitalism  property  is  the  central  fact,  the 
liivot  of  the  social  system,  the  maintenance  of  the 
sacred  right  of  property  being  necessary  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  the  property-possessing  minority. 
Under  Christian  Communism  man  is  the  centi-al 
fact,  with  reference  to  whose  spiritual  welfare  pro- 
l)erty  can  alone  haA-e  value. 

The.beginning  yf  a  civilisation  which  has  for  its 
end  the  welflare  of  the  entire  community  must,  of 
( (jurse,  be  in  some  sen«e  a  revolution,  that  is,  it  must 
involve  sudden  alid  radical  changes  in  external  con- 
ditions. Such  changes  will  ])e  necessary  before  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  both  rich  and  poor,  can 
even  begin  to  live  spiritually.  Needless  to  say, 
„  these  would  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  and  challenge 
to  the  imagination. 

Naturally,  demands  for  a  rational  physical  exist- 
ence as  a  basis  for  a  full  spiritual  existence,  would 
at  once  be  made.  Consequently  we  should  find  that 
the  boldest  of  the  existing  town-planning  schemes, 
for  instance,  would  be  considered  tame  and  in- 
•  adequate. 

Every  house  would  stand  hy  itself  on  a  plot  of 
5  land,  on  which  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables  could 
be  grown  at  will.  Cities  as  Ave  know  them,  where 
ilie  poor  are  herded  in  slums  amidst  grimy  factories 
and  workshops,  would  be  things  of  the  past.  A  book 
on  "Architectiire  for  tlie  New  World,"  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  Gremany,   describes  pretty 


v.— THE  NEW  WORLD. 

well  what  I  believe  would  ha])pcii.  A  modern  city 
is  spread  over  a  huge  area,  divided  up  into  small 
communities,  or  "stars,"  according  to  my  German 
architect.  The  periphery  of  each  star  consists  of 
some  20  loops,  or  arcs,  in  each  of  which  are  five 
houses,  making  a  total  of  lUU  houses,  or,  roughly, 
500  inliabitanls  to  the  star. 

In  the  centre  of  each  star  are  small  woikshops 
for  cairying  on  handicrafts  and  artistii;  employ- 
ment. The  big  factories  and  workshops  are  situated 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  landscape,  where  are  no 
dwellings,  whither  the  peojde  are  con a^ eyed  by 
.nieans  of  trams  or  cars.  In  these  factories  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  would  spend  some  four  hours  per 
day,  deA-oting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  ai-ts  and 
liandicrafts,  each  after  his  OAvn  heart,  in  the  small 
Avorksliops  in  the  centre  of  the  stars.  This  means 
that  CA'ery  member  of  the  community  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  participating  in  some  form  of  creatiA'e 
labour,  labour  that  is  self-chosen,  and  by  means  of 
Avhich  the  individual  will  express  his  soul  and  giA-e 
something  to  the  community  woathy  of  himself. 
Moreover,  the  individual  Avill  be  taught — and  this 
is  of  paramount  imjjortance — that  by  means  of  such 
actiA'ity  the  soul  is  literally  created,  the  heart  and 
mind  also  AA'hereAvith  one  is  able  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  life.  And  I  am  firmly  couAdnced  that  the 
greatest  crime  Avhich  capitalism  commits  against 
the  ordinary  man  to-day  is  that  of  robbing  him  of 
the  means  of  self-expression  and  self-development. 
No  Avouder  our  Avorking  people  spend  their  hard- 
earned  wages  on  cinemas,  football  matches,  and  the 
like  !  Not  until  we  make  a  way  for  the  culture  of 
personality  shall  Ave  preA-ent  this  waste  of  wealth 
and  life. 
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Bookland.   Old  Europe's  Suicide. 


With  the  above  title,  Brigadier-General  C. 
Birdwood  Thomson  lias  written  a  book  (National 
Labour  Press,  3/G)  which  is  one  lon<>-  catalogue  of 
(r;igi(,'  (MM'ors  in  British  diplomacy  and  lirilish 
foreign  i)olicy,  and  of  ominous  forebodings  for  the 
future.  HaA^ng  spent  the  four  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  it  is  particularly 
from  that  angle  that  he  watches  and  criticises  tlic 
progress  of  the  war — and  the  Peace.  And  his 
account  yields  painful  if  illuminating  reading,  for 
it  reveals  the  utter  lack  of  policy  on.  the  part  of 
Biitain  iu  the  Balkans,  yet,  withal,  our  complicity 
in  file  events  which  led  io  tlie  tragic  fate  wliich  over- 
took at  one  lime  or  another  almost  every  one  of  the 
Balkan  States.  Tlie  way  our  almost  callous  indiffer- 
ence was  abandoned  for  a  jwlioy  of  di'agooning  one 
and  another  of  these  little  States  into  line  with  our 
wishes,  and  the  way  we  broke  our  ])r(miises  to  them, 
leaving  them  in  the  luicli,  the  helpless  vir'tims  of 
the  enemy,  is  too  cruel  for  words.  Describing 
lloumania's  ])light  after  her  abandonment  and  de- 
feat, (leneral  Tliomson  says:  — 

"Bui  she,  like  Servia  aiul  Greece,  was  mily  ;i  lilllo  coiuitry 
and  counted  as  small  dust  in  the  balance.  She  could  be  over 
run  and  devastated,  onoe  sliis  had  played  her  part;  that  was 
a  little  country's  lot.  The  frame  of  mind  which,  subcon- 
sciously perliaps,  possessed  the  so-called  democratic  Govern- 
ments was  not  so  unlike  that  of  the  actively  vicious  autocratic 
empires;  ^they  too    respected  only  force  and  wealth.  .  .  ." 

And  yet  we  went  to  war  for  the  freedom  of  the 
small  nations ! 


No  wonder,  after  such  tragic  events  as  our  authoi 
was  enabled  to  witness  in  the  Eastern  theatre  of  th* 
wai',  lie  develops  some  rather  strong  views  on  waiL 
in  general,  and  on  the  Great  War  and  the  Peac< 
which  followed.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  soxiu 
of  his  judgments,  for  they  are  Avorth  pondering 
He  describes  th<>  situation  iu  August,  1914,  su 
follows  :  — 

"The  relations  between  tlie  diff,erent  European  States  wen 
tho.se  which  e.xist  between  the  denizens  of  a  jungle.  .  .  .  thi 
Weak  were  the  natural  victims  of  the  strong.  .  .  .  The  '.lingo 
Press  in  every  Christian  land  glorified  might  a.s  right.  .  .  .' 

Below  is  the  General's  opinion  of  war:  — 

"War,  it  is  claimed,  discovers  many  virtues.  It  does  not 
croate  them,  but  it  dees  provide  an  of)pi)rtui)ity  for  their  e.x- 
ploitatioii  by  men  w)io  do  not  fight  on  l)attlefieids. " 

Regarding  tlie  Peace  Treaty,  he  says:  — 

"The  foundations  of  a  cleaner,  bettei'  world  have  n<)t  beenj 
laid  ;  the  apc.K  has  been  laid  on  a  pyramid  of  errors,  on  whichi 
nothing  can  bo  built." 

"Truly,  Old  Europe  has  committed  suicide.  The  autocratic 
empires  have  perished  by  the  sword ;  the  Western  States, 
under  the  rule  of  spurious  democrats,  bid  fair  to  perish  by  the 
Peace." 

"Revolution  is  threatening  throughout  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  India  and  Northern  Africa  are  filled  with 
\agu,o.but  menacing  unrest.  When  the  lassitude  of  war  is 
pa.ssed,  more  serious  developments  must  be  expected." 

"A  new  dangtM'  is  on  the  horizon.  The  men  who  scoffed  at 
prngiicss.  .  .  .  do  not  recognise  that  with  the  downfall  of  the 
autocratic  empires  materialism  in  its  most  efficient  form  lias' 
proved  a  failure;  .  .  .  they  think  that  once  again  the  ijeoplel 
can  be  tricked." 


An  Old-Establishcd  System. 

Extract  from  "Bush  lliver,"  by  Wilson  S.  Doan,  iu  "The  Quaker,"  U.S.A. 


"Do  you  desire  counsel?"  the  court  inquired  with 
kindly  accent,  and  Robert  simply  shook  his  head. 
Whereupon  the  court  called  upon  the  clerk  to  read 
the  indictment.  This  liaving  been  done,  the  court, 
again  addressing  Robert,  said  : 

"You  are  charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  by  liberating  a  negro  slave 
without  first  having  obtained  authority  so  to  do. 
Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?    What  do  you  plead  ?" 

Robert  had  no  knoAvledge  of  the  rules  of  court 
procedure.  He  remembered  that  the  prosecurting 
attorney  had  told  him  the  -day  the  grand  jury  re- 
turned an  indictment  against  him  that  if  he  would 
plead  guilty  and  save  the  state  the  expense  of  a  trial, 
the  sentence  imposed  upon  him  would  be  light.  The 
words  of  the  prosecutor  seemed  still  to  ring  in  his 
ears  and  he  could  hear  him  say,  "You  know  you  have 
no  defence,  and  what  is  the  use?"  Robert  knew  also 
that  there  were  half  a  score  of  the  leading  planters 
of  the  neighbourhood  there  in  the  court  room,  every- 
one anxious  to  testify  against  him .  He  knew  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  facts  that  Jonathan 
Evans,  executor  of  his  grandfather's  estate,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  had  delivered  to 
Robert  the  negro,  Ned.  They  knew  that  Robert  had 
often  said  that  he  would  not  keep  a  slave,  and  that 
^f  his  grandfather  gave  him  one,  he  would  emanci- 


pate tlie  negro  at  once.  He  knew  that  these  men| 
would  testify  that  Ned  had  been  going  where  he' 
pleased  and  when  he  pleased  ever  since  the  will  was' 
probated.  Ned  had  voluntarily  worked  for  some  of) 
the  planters  there  in  the  court  room  and  they  had 
paid  him  wages  for  his  labour,  and  they  knew  that 
Robert  also  paid  him  Avages. 

Moreover,  the  judge  him.self  owned  a  large  plan-, 
tation  and  had  a  number  of  slaA'es.  Robert  had^ 
heard  him  make  a  speech  in  the  last  campaign  in 
Avhich  he  said  there  Avere  certain  people  in  tliat  ai- 
cinity  who  were  meddling  with  the  institution  of 
human  slaA-eiy  and  thereby  attempting  to  oA'^erthroAv 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  finnly  established  systems 
of  human  society,  and  that  he  had  no  patience  with' 
such  A'isionaiy  men  who  were  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  established  social  order. 

The  court  was  waiting,  something  must  be  done 
Then  the  consciousness  of  right,  deep  in  his  soul, 
SAvelled  up  like  a  volcano  bursting  through  the  coiirt 
of  human  laAv  and  the  customs  of  society.  He  stood 
erect,  and,  looking  the  judge  squarely  in  the  eye, 
he  ansAvered  clearly : 

"I  plead  not  guilty." 

"Mr.  Prosecutor,"  said  the  court,  A-isibly  annqyed, 
"proceed  Avith  the  trial." 


ay,  December  24th,  1920. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 

CHAPTER   VIM  HIS  REWARD. 


Three  weeks  later  this  messaye  arrived  at  Bitter 
Iheek. 

:  "To  conxe  to  terms  with  such  people  as  tliose  now 
jpposiiig  me  is  itself  an  indignity  I  can  scarcely 
mffer.  To  descend  to  explanations,  political 
schemes,  details  of  ag-ricnltural  management  rob 
ii\  crusade  of  its  romance  and  glory.  Bnt  I  have 
hui-  it,  and  you  will  perhaps,  as  my  reward,  allow 
Hf  to  say  that  I  have  done  it  for  your  sake. 

"Xow  this  is  what  I  suggest.  A  proposal  has 
oiiu  been  before  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  irrigate 
idur  part  of  the  countrs-.  Hilkem  is  likely  to 
ijipnse  any  suggestion  that  it  shall  be  put  into  opera- 
idii.  I  know  he  is  anxious — from  self-interested 
iidtives— that  the  water,  shall  not  be  diverted  from 
ts  present  bed.  But  his  reasons  will  not  appeal  to 
liP  public  generally.  The  Elections  for  the  As- 
^eiubly  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and  I  ju-opose 

0  -land  on  the  irrigation  platform.  It  is  a  popular 
;lung  and  may  enable  me  to  recover  my  lost  ground, 
[f  I  CPU  manage  to  secure  the  adoption  of  my  pro- 
)(i~.;il  the  chtef  defects  of  the  Bitter  Creek  Settle- 
iieiit  will  vanish.  Your  haiwests  will  ripen  earlier 
iud  you  will  be  able  to  grow  mucli  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  produce." 

As  though  Fate  stood  ready  to  reward  the  courage 
jf  Faith,  Hilkem 's  triumph  soon  after  the  writing 
■){  tliis  letter  was  sadly  impaired  by  one  of  Larry 
)  P)rien's  characteristic  indiscretions. 

That  gentleman  was  possessed  of  an  imagination 
Brhich  girded  at  the  limitations  imposed  by  even  the 
broadest  interpretation  of  journalistic  ethics.  'And 
when  one  of  his  drinking  bouts  was  on  he,  gave  this 
imagination  an  \infettered  liberty. 

Uii  the  pre.seut  occasion  he  set  to  work  literally 
to  make  history.    Commencing  with  sundry  innuen- 
loes  as  to  secret  sources  of  information,  and  Ijriisli^ 
mg  aside  all  i)ossible  criticism   by   the  dogmatic 
ihrase,  "we  knov"  he  i)ublislied  wliat  professed  to 
cablegrams    from    London    giving  detailed 
•   uunt,s  of  the  Revolution  whicli  it  was  alleged  had 
aken  place  there.   One  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said 
f/.n-ry,  had  been  shot  at  Lambeth  Palace,  which  he 
lis  to  have  'supposed  was  the  domicile  of  the 
'inae  Minister,  and  two  otliers  were  exiled.  The 
Sing — here  was  a  reminiscence-of  Bonnie  Prince 
]Iharlie — was  wandering  in  the  "West  of  Scotland 
lisguised  as  a  woman.    The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  met  in  Trafalgar  Square,  had  abolished 
he  ])olice,  instituted  free  lunches  for  all  citizens 
|>ver  18.    This  brilliant  feat  of  fancy  which  amused 

1  he  public,  did  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  more 
ciious,  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  "Record"  as 
I)'   champion  of  their  cause  against   the  disloyal 

•  zette."  Hilkem  was  furious.  Larry  was  dis- 
fnl  and  was  seen  haunting  the  saloons  and 
(1  declaring  that,  on  the  strength  of  his  articles, 


he  had  received  a  cablegram  offering  him  the 
ediiorsliip  of  the  "Times." 

Tlie  field  was  now  clear  for  Wise.  Taught  by 
l)ast  experience,  he  commenced  to  woo  that  fickle 
mistress,  the  Public.  Dropping  all  reference  to  the 
Community  at  Bitter  Creek,  he  consistently,  and 
with  no  little  ability,  began  to  advocate  increasetl 
attention  to  irrigation  and  especially  the  scheme 
already  placed  before  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
The  "Record,"  under  an  inexperienced  and  blun- 
dering editor,  made  but  a  feeble  reply,  and  the 
obviousness  of  Hilkem's  motives  in  opposing  a  plau 
so  beneficial  to  the  country  lost  him  many  sup- 
porters. When  Wise's  candidature  was  announced 
for  the  forthcoming  Election,  Hilkem,  who  never 
yet  had  taken  part  in  political  life,  sprang  into  the 
arena,  as  his  opponent.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few 
false  steps  he  had  taken  in  his  successful  career. 
He  was  totally  unfitted-  for  politics.  He  could  not 
speak,  and  his  inability  to  express  himself  led  to 
more  Violent  outbreaks  in  other  directions.  Even 
a  Western  City  such  as  Millarville  has  a  limit  be- 
yond which  it  is  not  safe  for  political  corruption 
and  personal  abuse  to  go.  But  Hilkem's  money 
was  a  powerful  agent,  and  the  baser  element  in  the 
City  rallied  to  him  to  a  man.  Yet  when  the  result 
was  announced  it  was  found  that  Luke  Wise  topped 
the  poll  with  a  majority  of  109. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POISON  GAS. 


Sir  A.  Williamson,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  War  Office, 
replying  to  Sir  T.  Bramsdon  and  Air.  Kilej',  said  : — "Very  great 
assistance  in  the  production  of  the  gases  adopted  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  was  rendered  by  chemical  firms  of  )ong 
standing.  When  it  became  iiecessary  to  provide  for  ths  manu- 
facture of  the  more  complex  organic  compounds  developed  to- 
wai'ds  tlie  end  of  the  war,  assistancie  was  also  obtained  from  the 
dye  industry,  but  in  view  of  the  weak  position  of  the  industry, 
then  in  course  of  development,  the  bulk  of  these  compounds  had 
to  b,e  made  in  Government  factories  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose.  If  there  had  been  in  this  country  a  highly-organised 
dye  industry,  such  as  was,  and  is  still,  possessed  by  Germany, 
the  plant  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  thesie  offensive  agents 
would  liave  been  available,  a.nd  production  could  have  been 
arranged  with  far  less  difficulty  and  loss  of  time.  There  w  a 
very  intimate  'connection  between  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  chemical  munitions  (which 
include  lethal  gases,  lachrymators,  smoke,  etc.),  as  the  plant  and 
technique  of  the  former  is  admirably  suited  for  the  production 
of  the  latter,  and  can  in  most  cases  be  converted  from  one  pur- 
pose to  the  other  with  very"  little  difficulty  or  delay.  In  any 
scheme,  however,  of  production  of  chemical  munitions  of  war 
the  co  operation  of  the  heavy  chemical  trade  will  be  essential, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  raw 
materials  and  inteiniediates.  For  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence, a  chemical  industry,  highl.y  developed  and  well  organised 
in  all  its  branches;  is  an  asset  of  the  greatest  value." — From  the 
"Chemical  Trade  Journal  and  Chemical  Engineer,"  December 
11,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 

SIDELIGHTS. 


Friday,  December  24th,  19^. 


Armaments  Fiasco. 

'I'hat  is  the  title  in  tli,e  "Daily  News"  For  tiie  LeagiU'  oF 
Nations  disaiinaiiieiit  piopusals.  Even  liie  mild  i)n)|j<)sal  that 
naval  and  military  expenditure  slimdd  be  kept  down  to  the  level 
uf  the  c'ominf>-  budt;ets  and  ably  .supported  liy  Ml'.  Barnics,  was 
looked  upon  as  dangi-rous — at  lea.st  by  the  Kiencli— and 'as  H. 
Wilson  Hairis  reports  : — 

What,  in  effect,  were  the  proposals  tiiat  went  too  far  for  Mr. 
Bourgeois  and  not  far  fiiongli  foi    .Mr.  JJaines?    They  resolve' 
themselves  down  to  this  : 

A  demand  that  the  coinention  signed  at  St.  (Jerniain  in 
Septtnibev  of  last  year  to  r,esti  iet  and  control  the  e.xport  of  arms 
from  on,e  country  to  another  be  forthwitli  ratified  ))y  the  \ari- 
ous  Governments  and  put  into  force. 

The  (AHincil  to  be  a^^ked  to  order  an  innnediate  investigation 
into  mean.s  of  limiting  the  evil  effects  of  the  private  manufac- 
ture of  war  material. 

The  permanent  .Militaiy  Commissiim  of  experts  to  be 
speeded  up  and  reinfoi'ced  by  the  appointin,eiit  of  a  civilian 
Commission  to  e.xamine  the  political,  .sycial  and  economic 
a.spects  of  the  disarmament  question. 

The  creation  of  a  special  section  of  the  Secretariat  for  tli* 
ac<]uisitioi)  and  publication  of  information  on  the  question. 

The  Council  to  be  asked  to  submit  to  League  members  a 
proposal  that  th.eir  military  Budgets  in  the  coming  financial 
year  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  eithei'  of  the  two  following  years. 

.  At  the  afternoon  sitting  the  discussion  tailed  off  to  an  eminently 
unsatisfactoiy  finish. 

^Ir.  Fishier  (Great  Britain),  who  had  moved  the  principal  re- 
solution in  a  backboneless  and  unimpressive  s))eech,  proceeded  to 
run  away  at  top  speed  from  the  one  tangible  and  definite  pio- 
posal  containicd  therein. 

The.  recommendation  to  Governments  on  the  limitation  of 
military  budgets,  he  explained,  meant  leally  nothing,  and 
his' own  Government  was  in  no  way  bound.  ' 

To  weaken  the  proposal  still  further,  M.  Hymans  suggested 
from  the  chair  that  it  should  be  put,  not  as  a  specific  resolution, 
which  required  a  unanimous  vote,  but  as  a  pious  wi.sh  which 
needed  only  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

The  Editor,  "Foreign  Affairs." 

Sir, — I  don't  propose  to  take  up  your  time  or  space  by  a  long 
argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  Jilr.  Hargrave's  late.st  indict- 
ment against  the  Boy  Scout  movement  !  Indeed,  the  fallacy  is 
self-iBviolent,  since  he  quotes  sentences  gathered  here  and  there 
from  my  book  "without  their  context,"  and  makes  them  to  mean 
what  was  never  intended — and  is  not  correct. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  so  promising  a  young  writer  should  have 
taken  such  a  distorted  line. 

At  thie  same  time  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  industry  in- 
'collecting  points  which  provide  me,  at  any  rate,  with  ammuni- 
tion (though  it  may  be  blank)  with  which  1  could,  if  I  cared  to, 
reply  to  the  fire  that  comes  from  another  quarter.  (You  see  1 
am  in  the  position  of  being  assail,ed  by  cranks  on  both  sides;  (ui 
one  by  the  Pacifists  for  being  too  military ;  on  the  other  by  Jingoes 
for  not  being  military  enough.) 

This  general  action  must  have  its  amusing  side  for  the.  on- 
looker, since  all  the  different  parties  in  it  are  earnestly  hammer- 
ing away  at  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  out  for  the  same  end, 
namely,  the  good  of  the  boy,  in  a  field  where  there  is  pleirty  of 
room  for  them  all. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  time  to  return  my  attackers'  fire. 
I  am  busy  getting  on  with  the  work  which  lias  now  extended  <in 
to  a  pretty  big  scale  under  the  sympathy  of  my  feliow  parents 
everywhere.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  in  the 
words  usual  to  the  occasion,  "This  correspondence  must  now 
cease"  ! 

Thanking  you  at  the  same  time  for  your  courtesy  in  affording 
so  much  space  to  tlie  subject. 

(Sgd.)  ROBERT  BADEN-POWELL. 


A  Sound  Public  Opinion. 

"To-day  it  .seems  as  if  the  Dragon  and  the  Knight  had  changed 
places  in  our  public  life  and  sometimes  the  dragon  looks  very 
like  St.  George."  said  Robert  O.  Mennell,  speaking  at  the  .Mon- 
day mid  day  lecture  at  Devon.shire  Hou.se,  Bi.«hopsgate,  on 
"What  War  Means  in  Personal  Freedom."  After  referring  to 
the  response  evoked  by  an  opportunity  of  service  for  the  jniblic 
good,  shown  by  the  men  who  enlisted  early  in  the  war,  he  pointed 
out  how  behind  their  backs  liberty  was  taken  away.  "We  want 
a  Government  which  will  stick  at  nothing  toWin  the  war"  liad 
been  the  cry,  and  to-day  we  were  suffering  from  an  instrument  of 
our  own  iorging.  You  cannot  have  militaristic  and  democratic 
conceptions  at  the  same  time  and  the  enemy  that  had  been  hated 
had  not  been  so  much  Germany  as  democracy.  The  root  of 
militarism  is  the  claim  to  control  the  will  and  conscience  of  the^ 
individual.  After  the  restrictions  of  D.O.R.A.  we  were  getting 
in  peace  time  the  Emergency  Powers  Act  and  tlie  Official  Secrets 
Act.  "We  cannot  have  a  sound  public  opinion,"  the  speaker 
declared,  "unless  we  have  a  stubborn  individual  opinion,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  tlie  patriot  to-day  to  safeguard  this  liberty." — 
"The  Friend." 

Warley  Church. 

At  the  last  of  20  lectures  on  the  Irisli  Problem  the  Warleyl 
Institutional  Church  Brotherhood  passed  the  following  resola-/ 
tion  : — 

"That   this    meeting  of    the    Wailey    Institutional  ChurcS 
BrotherhiKxl,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  Irish  Problem,  unani-' 
mously  and  whole-heartedly  supports  complete  self-governmenfcj 
for  Ireland,  and  urges  that  all  members  of  Parliament  and  alF 
political  and  industrial    organisations  should    use  immediately! 
all  the  {X)litical  and  industrial  power  possible  to  attain  this  end,. 
As  a  first  step  all  English  troops  should  be  at  once  withdrawnl 
and    the    Brotlieriiood   meeting  especially  emphasises  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  Labour,  Co-operative    and   Trade  Unioii 
organisations  to  set  up  an  Irish  Council  of  Action  to  deal  drastici 
ally  and   urgently    with  the  question  of  Ireland  as  was  dona 
with  Russia." 

Expelled  by  French  Authority. 

So  Mrs.  Charles  Roden  Buxton  one  of  the  most  publiC'Jj 
spirited  and  clear-headed  of  our  leacling  women,  has  been  barrel 
from  Silesia,  by  French  Authority.  Things  are  happening  in 
Silesia  and  it  is  not  wise,  so  governments  consider,  to  have  trutli; 
speaking  men  and  women  about,  who  are  net  afraid. 

The  Cenotaph. 

I  was  interested  in  seeing  amongst  the  many  wreaths  lying 
Whitehall,  a  framed  picture  of  the  thorn-crowned  Christ,  lookiE 
at  the  graves  in  the  snow — many  will  remember  the  picture — bij 
underneath  a  widow  has  written  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  ur 
one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto-Me."  Tt 
is  significant,  and  many  pass  and  stoop  to  read  the  mes.sage. 


W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  THANKS  "CRUSADER"  READEI 

W.  J.  Chamberlain  writes  : — 

"My  article  of  a  fortnight  ago,  in  which  I  mentioned  one 
two  particularly  distressing  instances  of  the  terrible  effects 
unemployment,  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  "Crusader"  reade 
sending  me  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  £22  10s.,  for  the  imi 
diate  a.ssistance  of  the  wife  who  is  shortly  to  become  a  moth 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  our  readers  for  th^ 
fine  comradeship,  which  has  ensured  that  the  wife  of  the 
employed  man  mentioned  in  the  article  will  not  lack  the  nec 
sary  medical  attention  and  other  essentials  duritig  her  tryi 
time.     Both  husband  and  wife  are  grateful  beyond  words.  ^ 
have  replied  personally  to  all  but  two  readers  who  insist  up 
remaining  anonymous.    I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  "Ano 
and  "A.R.N."  would  please  accept  m.v  heartfelt  thanks  for  til 
splendid  letters  and  their  practical  sympathy." 
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Twopence. 


YOUR  MONEY,  OR-OUR  LIFE ! 


]W  W.  J.  CHAMBEELAm. 


Ill  onr  last  Aveek's  issue  I  attempted  the  task  of 
shockiijo-  our  readers  iuto  a  realisation  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  "Cnisader''  is  iu  prave  dan<>er — that,  iu 
fact,  its  verv  existence  dei)euds  on  llie  response  of 
EVERY  KEADEM  to  the  appeal  I  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  "Crusader"  Group,  for  immediate  financial 
support. 

Owing-  to  the  holidays,  I  have  to  write  this  before 
there  i.s  any  possibility  of  my  knowing-  what  response 
there  has  been  to  that  appeal.  1  am  hopino-  that  by 
the  time  these  lines  are  beijig  read  I  shall  have  heard 
that  the  response  has  been  such  as  to  guarantee  the 
existence  of  the  i)aper  through  1921. 

But  I  am  not  "taking  any  chances"  in  this  Irnsi- 
nes.s — it  is  far  too  serious  for  that.  And  so  I  retiirn 
once  more  to  the  attack.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
"Crusader"  go  under  for  Avant  of  impressing  the 
-eriousness  of  its  l)osition  upon  all  those  keen 
leaders  who  liaA-e  shown,  by  the  A-ery  fact  of  their 
continuing  to  buy  the  ])aper  week  after  Aveek,  that 
it  is  meeting  a  need  in  their  liA'es  which  is  not  met 
olseAvhere. 

Now  then,  good  friends,  liaA'e  you  sent  along  your 
(ontributious? 

Lest  there  be  any  among  yow  who  missed  last 
week's  "Crusader,"  let  me  rei)eat  this  fact  (and  put 
it  in  black  type,  ]dease,  ilr.  Printer):  — 

Unless  substantial  financial  help  is  forthcoming 

from  our  readers  during  the  next  week  or  two, 

the  "Crusader"  will  have  to  stop  publication. 

So,  you  see,  it  is  a  case  of  YOUR  monev  or  OUR 
life! 

You  would  be  aAvfully  soriy  if  the  "Crusader" 
stopped,  Avoiildn't  you?  Of  course  you  would.  But 
stop  it  must  unless  YOU  .send  ahmg  whatever  sum 
you  can  affmd  in  ready  cash,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
g-uarantee  over  a  stated  period,  NOAV. 

Talking  about  being  sorry  reminds  mo  of  the  ohl 
■-torv  yf)u  have  so  often  heard  before.    It  Avill  bear 


repeating  here.  A  certain  good  man  came  upon  a 
little  crowd  of  people  standing  around  a  i)oor  carter 
whose  horse  had  dropped  dead  in  the  street.  EA^ery- 
body  Avas  so  sony  for  the  poor  carter,  for  the  horse 
Avas  his  living.  The  good  man  toolc  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  He  listened  for  a  moment  or  twx)  to 
the  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  crow^l ;  then 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  his 
purse. 

"I'm  sorry  fiA-e  pounds.  How  much  art  thou 
sorry?"  he  announced  to  the  crowd. 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  sympathy  the 
"Crusader"  needs  to-day  if  it  is  to  cany  on  its  good 
Avork  for  another  year. 

As  I  said  last  week,  Ave  are  not  asking  for  big 
sums  from  individual  readers.  We  want  EVERY 
READER  to  send  a  little,  rather  than  a  few  readers 
send  a  lot.  And  if  every  reader  responds  with  just 
that  amount  which  he  or  she  can  reasonably  afford 
to  send  or  guarantee,  then  the  Editor  will  be  able 
to  devote  this  space  to  more  useful  matter  from  the 
next  issue. 

Later  on,  I  Avill  tell  you  AA-hy  the  "Crusader"  can- 
not "pay"  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  for  some  little  time 
to  come,  tin  til  the  cost  of  production  becomes  less; 
and  I  Avill  also  indicate  how  you  can  help  to  make 
it  pay  in  the  future.  But  at  the  moment  the  gallant 
little  craft  is  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  it  is  a  case  of 
"All  hands  on  deck  !"  untd  she  is  safe.  We'll  talk 
about  the  causes  of  the  stormy  passage  when  Ave  are 
in  smooth  Avater  again. 

I  conclude  with  the  (piestion  I  put  to  you  in  last 
week's  issue  : 

What  is  the  "Crusader"  worth  to  YOU  ? 

When  you  haA'e  decided  on  the  amount  you  can 
afford,  send  it  along  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to— The  Secretars^,  "Crusader"  Office.  23,  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.C.4. 
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TIMES  AND 
SEASONS. 


It's  IK)  <>ood 
(Iciiying  it.  1  did 
not,  as  the  Oliri.st- 
nias  season  drew 
near,  feel  at  all 
its  one  should',  at 
that  time.  My 
individiial  mood 
I)rotested  aj^ainst 
the  "absurd"  pre- 
parations for  the  annual  celebrations.  The  calendar 
of  my  inner  life  did  not  coirespond  to  the  public 
calendar.  An  extreme  individualism  mio'lit  liave 
refused  to  lun-e  anything  to  do  with  this  organisa- 
tion of  rejoicing.  It  would  liave  declared  that  it 
was  not  going  to  conform  to  any  arbitrary  choice 
of  dates  and  put  itself  in  festive  attire,  and  thus 
misrepresent  its  true  feeling.  Why  should  we  give 
presents  when  we  do  not  feel  generous,  or  sing 
carols  when  we  are  not  merry  P  The  fact  tlial  it  is 
a  custom  is,  for  the  individualist,  l)ut  an  argument 
for  summoning  the  spirit  of  non-conformity  so 
pithily  expounded  by  Emerson. 

Yet  I  have  to  confess  tbat  as  the  days  went  by  T 
relented.  The  decorated  shop  windows,  the  ritual 
of  good  wishes,  the  sight  of  liappy  children  return- 
ing from  school,  wrought  their  effect.  This  con- 
spiracy to  be  meri-y  and  generous  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  My  sullenness  tbawed.  The  social 
occasion  conquered  the  individual  mood.  Even 
though  I  did  not  know  why,  I  became  gayer.  Then, 
in  a  little  village  church,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  badly  trained  choir  and  a  platitudinarian  preacher, 
the  truth  dawned  on  me  as  tho\igh  I  lieard  it  for  the 
first  time.  God  had  become  man !  The  world  was 
saved !    And  once  more  the  stars  broke  into  song. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  organised  public  com- 
memoration of  the  great  facts  of  the  Faith,  liowever 
it  may  cut  across  our  individual-m'oods  and  circum- 
stances, a  wholesome  check  upon  the  indiscipline 
and  one-sidedness  of  our  private  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. The  procession  of  the  Christian  calendar  is 
a  great  education,  to  those  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  in  the  circle  of  revealed  truth.  AVe  all 
have  our  personal  predilections  among  the  seasons 
thus  celebrated.  Either  the  solemnity  of  Lent  or 
the  triumphant  note  of  Easter,  or  the  festive  char- 
acter of  Christmas,  appeals  to  us  with  special  force. 
Had  we  oxir  own  way  we  should  neglect  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  seasons  which  failed  to  appeal  to  us, 
and  concentrate  on  those  which  did.  For  this  in- 
dividxialistic  tendency  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
circle  of  commemorations  is  the  remedy. 


lint  ihis  fitting  of  our  piivate  selves  into  the  re- 
(|ui^enu'nts  of  a  system  of  trutli  extenialised  in  a 
series  of  i)ublic  anniversaries  is  only  one  instance 
of  llial  dis('ii)line  lo  whicli  ilie  free  religious- spirit 
must  in  the  future  learn  (o  submit  itself-. 

'IMie  course  of  leligious  development  miay  be 
likened  in  one  respect  to  the  development,  of  the 
liunian  race  in  general.  The  first  period  of  evolu- 
tion was  concei'Tied  mainly  with  the  exfoliation  of 
man's  ])hysical  qrganism.  When  that  had  reached 
a  ceilain  stag^,  aiul  limbs  and  organs  proclaimed 
liis  sui)eriority  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  his 
s])iritual  life  proceeded  to  build  itself  up  on  tliis 
l)hysical  foundation.  The  body  of  a  inan  living  in 
the  20th  century  does  not  materially  differ  from 
tliat  of  a  cave-man.  But  the-  mental  life  of  the 
modern  man,  the  use  he  makes  of  his  brain,  his 
eyes,  his  arms  and  legs,  is  vastly  sitperior  to  the 
use  maile  of  the  same  organs  by  his  i)rehistoric 
ancestor.  Similarly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Christian 
centuiies,  np  to  recent  tinxes,  have  been  concerned 
with  the  body  of  Jieligion.  They  have  busied  them- 
selves with  the  external  structure.  A' great  organi- 
sation has  been  created.  In  that  structure  are  all 
tlie  tiuths,  sacramental  agencies,  offices,  fasts  and 
feasts  refjuired.  by  the  most  complicated  spiritual 
life.  The  Present  Age  may  well  say  "A  Body  hast 
Thou  i)repared  for  me."  The  House  is  built.  By 
patient  labour,  often  in  much  darkness  as  to  the  kill 
significance  of  what  they  were  doing,  the  Builders 
l)ursued  their  labours.  To-day  we  may  enter  into 
the  Hou.se.  The  Spirit  must  wed  itself  to  the 
material  provided  for  it.  As  the  first  efforts  of  the 
infant  are  directed  to  obtaining  cojitrol  over  his  own 
limbs,  so  the  Spirit  has  to  accustom  itself  to  and 
master  the  forms  prepared  for  it.  Freedom  does 
not  consist  in  doing  without  our  physical  bodies, 
but  in  compelling  them  to  carry  out  our  purposes, 
and  Spiritual  Fjeedom  is  not  a  negative  thing, 
enabling  us  to  dispense  with  foilnsj^but  the  power 
to  utilise  those  forms  to  the  utmost. 

So  1  return  to  our  Christmas  celebrations.  There 
they  ai'e — conventions,  ceremonies  created  in  by-i 
gone  ages.  The  individualist,  claiming  to  be  more 
"spiiitual"  than  hi,s  fellows,  profes.ses  to'disi)ense 
with  sucli  things.  But  a  truer  Jibertj'  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  invest  these  "externals"  with  deeper 
significances,  read  jirofounder  meanings  in  the 
Event  they  celebrate,  and  join  with  a  wanner  social 
spirit  in  the  public  celebration  of  the  astounding 
historical  Fact  they  recall. 

THE  TEAMP. 


Note. — We  have  received  several  letters  in  con- 
nection 'with  Mr.  Jerome's  article,  'whicli  we  (ir? 
holding  over, 
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(0 


A 

DEC  LARA  TION 
OF 

DEPENDENCE 


Civilization  is  Crumbling  to  Pieces, 

Men  are  asking— What  sort  of  Society 
will  take  its  place  ? 

Does  not  this  create  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  establishment  of 
God's  Kingdom  ? 

That  will  come  as  we  cease  to  fear 
it,  and,  with  faith  and  courage, 
prepare  the  way  for  it  through 
our  own  enlightened  hearts. 

Will  you  throw  your  weight  on  the 
side  of  this  glorious  change,  or 
cling  to  privileges  and  traditions 
which  involve  world-ruin  f 
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A  DECLARATIOl 


Nearly  one  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  American  Colonies,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  Britisli  Government,  issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Political,  social,  and  economic  tyranny  has  reached  a  point  to-day  far  in  excess 
of  that  endured  by  the  colonists  who  revolted  in  1776.  Its  effects  are  felt  over  the 
whole  world.  An  evil  power  seems  abroad  poisoning  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men,  turning  the  thoughts  of  Governments  from  peace,  hardening  the  hearts  of  the 
rich,  and  embittering  the  souls  of  their  victims.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
material  and  spiritual  collapse,  whose  consequences  would  be  beyond  our  imagination. 

It  is  these  circumstances  that  have  given  birth  to  what  may  be  called 

A  DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

1.  We  appeal  beyond  kings,  parliaments,  and  constitutions,  to  the  God  of  the 
Peoples,  of  Whom  long  ago  it  was  written:  — 

"He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart. 
He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their  thrones, 
And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

To  Him  Who  has  raised  'to  the  Throne  of  the  Universe  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  and  promised  to  Him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World,  we  commit 
our  cause.  We  invoke  His  Spirit.  We  declare  our  dependence  upon  Him 
and  Him  alone. 

2.  Dependence  upon  Him  involves  dependence  on  one  another.  His  power  is 
made  known  to  us  in  association  and  co-operation.  We  raise  a  banner  for 
those  of  all  lands,  all  classes,  all  churches,  in  whose  hearts  is  holy  revolt 
against  the  reign  of  Mammon.  Our  need  is  one.  Our  prayer  is  one.  Our 
God  is  one.  We  cannot  dispense  with  each  other.  When  we  come  together 
He  will  stand  in  our  midst,  Who  is  the  Terror  of  the  mighty  and  the  Hope 
of  the  weak.- 

-  3.  We  cannot  work  independently  of  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of 
our  times.  As  the  navigator  must  study  tides  and  winds  in  order  that  he 
may  make  the  best  use  of  them  for  his  purpose,  so  must  we  learn  to 'under- 
stand the  material  conditions  of  our  age  in-order  that  we  may  overcome  and 
utilise  them.  Capitalism,  as  it  develops  in  organised  power,  has  created  a 
vast  mass  of  propertyless  workers,  whose  only  hope  of  economic  salvation 
lies  in  the  organisation  of  their  forces.  These  veiy  conditions  create  for  us 
an  opportunity  which  is  the  call  of  God.  On  all  these  we  depend.  There  is 
not  a  wind  that  blows  that  may  not  be  used  to  speed  us  to  our  haven. 

4.  Seeing  that  our  strength  is  in  God  and  in  His  working,  there  is  no  limit  to 
our  expectations.  The  mighty  empires  of  man,  the  resources  of  material 
wealth,  the  cunning  of  subtle  minds,  are  powerless  to  resist  the  omnipotent 
Word  declaring  "Let  there  be  Light,  Liberty,  Love." 

The  specious  plea  that  certain  evils  are  inevitable,   that  certain  com- 
promises are  unavoidable,  that  "human  nature  being  what  it  is,"  we  must 


DEPENDENCE. 
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DEPENDENCE. 


content"  ourselves  with  methods  otherwise  regrettable,  does  not  deceive  us. 
In  view  of  our  dependence  on  God,  we  are  independent  of  armies  and  navies, 
police  courts  and  prisons,  the  dishonesties  of  political  life,  the  falsehoods  of 
the  Press. 

No  institution  is  too  ancient  or  too  deeply  entrenched  to  be  overthrown. 
Standing  amid  the  glories  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon  and  jostled  by  the 
thronging  crowds  of  his  worshippers,  we  prophesy  that  to-morrow  not  one 
stone  shall  be  left  standing  upon  another,  and  that  in  its  place  shall  arise  the 
City  of  God 

A  CHARTER  POR  ALL  PEOPLES. 

5.  Seeing  that,    as  the  Son  of  Man,  God  identified  Himself  with  all  men, 'and 
proclaimed  Himself  their  Father,  it  is  clear  that — 

It  is  the  WILL  OF  GOD- to  unite  all  in  one  Family — a  Family  from  which 
shall  be  abolished  those  distinctions  of  class  which  pride  and  servility  have 
created  and  maintained.  In  that  Society  all  shall  own  and  control  the  means 
of  production,  and  shall  work,  according  to  ability,  through  their  years  of 
full  strength,  sharing,  according  to  need,  the  prodiice  of  their  labour. 

The  children,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  while  free  from  the  burden  of  labour, 
shall  partake  fully  of  the  common  wealth. 

Thus  all  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health,  home  life,  education,  leisure, 
travel,  and  art,  and  be  able,  in  the  Family-life  of  God's  Kingdom,  to  develop 
their  personalities  by  every  pure  and  noble  activity. 

In  this  world-wide  community  each  nation  shall  have  its  place,  and  in 
the  service  of  all  each  race  shall  find  its  own  life  nourished. 

GOD  WILLS  IT,  and,  therefore,  with  human  faith  responding,  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  not  in  some  far-off  century,  but  NOW. 

6.  In  what  way  must  the  faith  act  that  is  to  realise  this  vision? 

Faith  in  God,  for  the  dispossessed,  must  mean  faith  in  themselves  and 
their  destiny.  They  must  throw  off  the  habits  of  servility,  and,  by  education, 
organisation,  and  moral  discipline,  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
to  which  they  are  called. 

To  others,  the  signing  of  this  Declaration  of  the  WILL  OF  GOD  will 
mean  the  glad  acceptance  of  the  prospect  of  a  Communal  order  of  Society,  and 
the  active  working  for  its  realisation. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Europe  mustered  its  forces  for  the  crusades,  the  cry 
that  rallied  the  peoples  to  the  banners  of  the  nations  engaged  was  "Deus  Vult" — 
God  wills  it. 

The  Holy  Land  we  march  to  conquer  to-day  is  the  sacred  soil  of  the  whole  earth, 
which  is  given  for  the  joy  of  all  and  the  selfish  ownership  of  none.  But  our  rallying 
cry  is  the  same  :  — 

DEUS  VULT 
GOD  WILLS  IT. 


[P.T.O. 


Having  considered  the  Declaration  of  Dependence 
I  am  prepared,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  work  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  new  social  order 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  therein. 

Name 

Address 


If  you  are  willing  to  sign  the  above  Statement,  will  you  kindly  do  so  and 
forward  it  to  "The  Crusader"  Office  (23  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.G.  4), 
with,  whenever  possible,  a  donation  to  help  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Declaration  and  its  circulation. 


Articles  expounding  the  Declaration  are  appearing  week  by  week 
in  "  The  Crusader"  (2d.),  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
local  newsagents,  or,  with  the  Declaration  of  Dependence,  at 
"  The  Crusader"  Office,  23  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 


i'rulay,  December  31st,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


I  want  to  begin  by  wisbiug  all  my  readers  a  Happy 
New  Year.  As  we  peer  into  the  hiture  we  are  all 
conseioiis  ot  being  a  little  afraid  of  1921.  But  let 
us  remind  on i selves  that  Happiness  is  not  made  by 
the  year  but  by  the  sjjirit  in  which  we  meet  it. 

S5  #  s; 

It  is  with  mucii  ])leasure  thai  I  see  the  fact  re- 
corded that  Lord  Milner  has  been  (diallenged  by  a 
very  influential  dei)iitation  of  men  who  will  not 
meekly  accept  the  Government's  inhuman  Labour 
laws  which  were  intended  to  fasten  forced  labour  on 
the  helpless  natives  oi  British  East  Africa.  The 
deputation  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Nonconformists  were  represented  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Garvie.  And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  of  this  sort,  let  me  lemind  my  readers  that 
there  are  signs  of  slavery  again  in  the  Cocoa  islands. 
And  the  scandal  of  the  slavery  in  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  still  goes  on  (according  to  letters 
received),  although  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Colonial  Office  try  to  draw  a  veil  over  tbe  disgrace. 
I  fear  we  Itave  become  veiy  cruel. 

»         •  » 

"Historicus"  in  the  "Methodist  Times"  is  hitting 
out  .splendidly  about  the  Government's  policy  in 
Ireland.  He  remarks  that  Nonconformity  lias  at 
long  last  found  a  tongue  on  the  subject.  "But," 
he  -says,  "I  Avish  they  had  spoken  earlier — not  be- 
hind the  politicians,  Liberal,  Labour,  and  the  en- 
lightened Tories,  not  behind  the  seventeen  Anglican 
bishops,  not  behind  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  and  Bishops,  but  in  front  of  them 
The  i)lace  of  Nonconformity  is  with  the 
shock  troops,  not  with  the  baggage."  I  w^as  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  the  slowness  of  Noncon- 
formity the  other  day  with  a  prominent  journalist. 
He  said,  "The  Nonconformists  are  so  delighted  to 
have  a  Nonconformist  in  the  great  position  of  Prime 
Minister  tl)at  they  are  \inable  to  oppose  him  even 
if  he  leads  tliem  and  the  whole  country  to  the  devil !" 
^  *         »  * 

"Historicus"  speaks  of  his  own  experiences  in 
certain  bad  pai-ts  of  the  German  Empire  before  the 
war.  "Military  officers,"  be  says,  "were  insolvent 
and  ovei'bearing  and  rudely  hustled  people  off  the 
l)avement  and  were  repaid  with  coidial  hatred.  But 
Prussia's  representatives  did  not  fire  indiscrimi- 
iiately  about  the  street>j,  killing  women  and  cbildren  ; 
they  did  not  shoot  priests ;  they  did  not  burn  down 
])ublic  buildings  or  shops.  Had  they  done  so  the 
whole  civilised  world  would  have  echoed  with  cries 
of  horror,  and  not  least  England.  Yet  the  British 
Government,  tluYmgh  its  officials,  is  doing  these  very 
things  in  Ireland  to-day  and  obstinately  refuses  any 
inil)artial  inquiry  into  the  facts."  After  that  I 
-.liould  like  to  put  on  record  the  resolution  which 
was  carried  unanimously  last  Sunday  night  by  a 
crowded  congivgation  at  Wycliffe  Church,  Leicester. 
Here  it  is: — "That  this  congregation  views  with 
horror  and  shame  the  present  iiolicy  of  the  British 
Goveinment  in  Ireland,  and  calls  for  immediate 


steps  to  be  taken  to  settle  the  Irish  c^uestion,  once 
for  all,  by  the  method  of  (;onfere)ice  and  an  agree- 
ment l)ased  on  tlie  principle  of  self-deteimination 
of  peoples."  I  pass  tlie  resolution  on  in  the  hope 
(hat  other  churches  may  take  it  up.  Call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  minister  to  it. 


So  Armenia  has  gone  Bolshie  !  What  unexpected 
news  !  And  this  the  intei-esting  way  in  which  the 
news  is  explained  by  that  keen  observer,  Mr.  Basil 
Mathews  :  "We  turn  to  the  Near  East,  and  find  that 
Armenia,  between  the  devil  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and 
the  deep  sea  of  French  and  British  helplessness,  has 
been  forced  to  save  its  life  by  becoming  a  Soviet 
l*ei)ublic  under  the  protection  of  Bolshevik  Russia; 
and  that  Russia  is  protecting  and  helping  her  ward. 
It  must  niake  the  American  man  of  goodwill  feel  ill 
to  see  Riissia  doing  that.  If  there  had  been  oil  wells 
under  the  Armenian  soil  or  rich  veins  of  gold  in  her 
mountains,  Eiirope  would  have  rushed  to  protect  her; 
but  as  it  was  only  a  nation  of  men  and  women  and 
children  robbed  and  raped  and  left  wounded  on  the 
wayside,  the  priest  of  Britain  and  the  Levite  of 
America  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  Bolshevik 
Russia  plays  the  Good  Samaritan!"  Our  high 
ideals  must  be  "oiled"  or  they  will  not  work! 


Next  week  I  want  to  tell  about  a  A'ery  clever  and 
startling  play  written  by  a  Japanese.  It  consists 
of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  devil  regarding 
the  modern  nations.  The  play  is  now  being  per- 
formed in  Japan. 
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All  siglils  and  soiDids  oj  day  and  year, 
All  groups  and  forms,  each  leaf  and  gem, 
Are  thine,  O  God,  nor  icill  I  fear 
To  talk  to  Tliee  of  them. 

Too  great  Thy  heart  is  to  despise. 

Whose  day  girds  centuries  about; 

From  things  which  we  name  small,  Thine  eyes 

See  great  things  looking  out. 


1  Thitrk  the  lost  years  garnered  lie 
In  this  Thy  casket,  my  dim  soul; 
And  Thou  wilt,  once,  the  key  apply. 
And  show  the  shining  whole. 


For  are  we  not  at  home  inth  Thee, 
And  all  this  world  a  visioned  show; 
That,  knowing  what  Abroad  is,  we 
What  Home  is  too  may  know. 

George  Macdonald. 


EDITORIAL. 


On  this  the  last  week  in  1920  we  cannot  but 
express  to  one  another  our  sense  of  <>ratitude  to  God 
that  He  has  allowed  us  to  seek  to  serve,  tbroug-li  the 
"Crusader,"  tlirough  speakinfi'.  and  other  ways, 
that  Kingdcnn  we  pi  ay  may  be  established.  There 
are  so  many  who  take  a  real  part  in  this  work,  whom 
some  of  us  have  never  met ;  but  our  sense  of  deep 
fellowship  is  none  the  less  keen,  and  there  are  few 
thinos  so  cheerino-  as  to  realise  that  up  and  down 
the  country  men  and  women  welcome  the 
"Crusader"  Message,  not  so  much  because  it  is  in 
any  seijse  a  new  Message,  but  because  it  is  the  old 
Message  which  seeks  sponianeoiis  outlet  in  every 
class  and  in  every  land. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  continue  the  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  what  our  specific  tasks,  our  diffi- 
culties, our  encouragements,  may  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  year  1921— a  year  which  is  bound  to  be  eventful, 
critical,  and  possibly  more  tragic  than  the  year  we 
have  almost  left  behind. 

If  our  liearts  fail,  let  us  remember  "He  sha'U  not 
fail  nor  be  discouraged,"  and  "The  Government 
shall  be  upon  His  shoulder."  T.W.W. 


The  Master- Builder. 


In  the  "Teaclier's  World"  there  is  'a  striking 
article  by  Dr.  Alexander  Irvine,  giving  a  report  of 
a  dinner  to  college  men  at  which  a  certain  Professor 
m  Iio  had  never  been  known  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech,  was  asked  to  do. 

The  Professor,  in  his  opening  remaiks,  said:  — 
We  are  in  one  of  the  famous  banqueting  halls  of  the 
world.  Belshazzar's  liall  compared  to  thin  was  a 
lodging  on  the  third-floor  back.  No  such  art 
existed  in  those  days  as  we  see  around  ibis  room. 
No  sucli  viands  graced  his  board.  What  there  was 
there  was  elegant  for  that  day,  but  Ave  live  in  an- 
other age,  an  age  of  art,  artcraftsmanship,  and 
luxury.  From  tlic  four  corners  of  the  earth  came 
th(>  Ihings  on  this  table. 

lie  then  drew  attention  to  everything  in  the  room 
— carpets,  curtains,  decorations,  silver,  the  very 
lioM'ers  in  the  vases.  Yet  not  one  of  these  things 
could  the  University  men  directly  produce.  His 
speecli  closed  with  the  following:  — 

Why  should  a  University  perpetuate  such  a  revolt 
against  Nature  in  wliich  the  man  who  does  no  useful 
work  at  all  is  considered  a  gentleman,  and  the 
creator  of  wealth  and  beautiful  things  should  be 
considered  low  caste,  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  highest  fonn  of 
culture  and  refinement  known  to  mankind  was  ulti- 
mately associated  with  to(ds  and  labour.  In  order 
to  do  that  I  must  present  to  you  a  picture,  imagina- 
tive, but  in  accord  with  the  tacts  of  history  and 
experience. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  stood  a  few  feet 
frum  the  table.  His  face  betrayed  deep  emotion. 
His  voice  became  wcuiderfxilly  soft  and  irresistingly 
appealing.  The  college  men  had  been  interested  ; 
they  were  now  spellbound.  He  raised  his  hand,  and 
went  through  the  motions  of  drawing  aside  a  curtain. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "may  I  introduce  to  yo« 
a  young  Galilean  wlio  is  a  master  builder — Jesus  of 
Nazaieth  !"  It  was  a  weird  act.  The  silence  be- 
came opjvressive.  As  if  addressing  an  actual  person 
of  flesl)  and  blood,  he  continued.  "Master,  may  I 
ask  you,  as  I  asked  these  young  men,  whether  there 
is  anything  in -this  room  that  you  could  make  with 
your  hands  as  other  men  make  them?" 

There  was  a  pause,  a  brief  moment  or  two,  then 
with  the  slow  measured  stride  of  an  Oriental  he  went 
to  the  end  of  the  table,  and  took  the  tablecloth  in 
his  hand,  and  made  bare  the  comer  and  caiwed  oak 
leg  of  the  great  table.  In  that  position  he  looked 
into  the  faces  of  the  men  and  said:  "The  Master 
says,  'Yes,  I  could  make  the  table — I  am  a 
Carpenter!'  " 


1 


Friilax ,  toetember  31st,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Talks  on  Communism. 


t  By   WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

f    Is  such  a  i)i()<>]aiiiiiie  as  that  outlined  in  my  last 
Jfailicle   luacticahU' i-'  or  is   is  au   unattainable  El 
[  ])()ra<lo  i"    AVe  lack  iiuaginaliou  when  we  think  the 
Hatter  fail  to  realise  the  enthusiasm  which  springs 
rlrom  a  vision  of  a  new  life,  ami  also  the  astonishing 
''economies  which  that  life  would  effect.    GiA'en  a 
social  sy.steni  which  served  the  common  good,  a  pro- 
.giamme  even  more  ambitious  than  tliat  we  outlined 
conhl  be  carried  out  within  a  comparatively  short 
time.    How  many  of  our  industrial  towns,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  erected  within  tliree  or  four  de- 
^cailes!''    AVith  a  new  social  ideal  and  a  new  spirit, 
sup])orted  by  all  our  modern  skill  and  science,  what 
could  we  not  do?    The  po.ssibilities  are  limitless. 
;  licsides,  important  economies  would  be  effected  by 
the   substitution   of   Communism   for  Capitalism, 

! "which  it  will  be  Avell  to  consider.      The  chief  are 
these  :  — 
1.  That  due  to  the  abolition  of  employment. 
Of  course,  temporary  abeirations  in  the  industrial 
rganisation  there  woidd  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
ibut  these  could  easily  be  dealt  with  and  everybody 
found  work^  seeing  that  all  machinery  and  rolling 
8tock  would  be  in  the  control  of  the  workers  them- 
elves.     Xo  such  adjustment  is  possible  under  Capi- 
alism,  as  the  least  intei-fereuce  with  the  "law  of 
upply  and  demand"  is  regarded  as  artificial  and  an 
iwan anted  iiYlerterence  Avith    the  jirofit-making 
ights  of  ])0Werful  priAate  groups. 

2.  That  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  idle  class,  the 
inorit^y  which  by  reason  of  its  sui)erior,  economic 
ower  sAvalloAvs  up  most  of  the  benefits  of  science, 
nveution,  and  mass-production.  Instead  of  mass- 
>roduction  being  a  social  benefit,  it  is  at  present  a 
iirse,  as  it  causes  work  to  be  more  monotonous,  and 
nfinitely  more  strenuous,  exacting  ami  spiritually 
estructive  than  before,  notwithstanding  that  hours 
re>!lightly  shortei-.  A  social  system  which  permits 
hat  ought  to  be  a  social  boon  to  augment  uuein- 
iloyment  and  make  work  more  degrading  and  drs- 
isteful,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  swell  the  army  of  idle 
h,  on  the  other,  is  a  source  of  waste  which  no 
ietv  can  afford. 


3.  That  due  to  the  abolition  ot  armaments,  the 
nuy  and  Navy.  Obviously  a  society  which  orders 
B  life  on  the  i)rincii)le  of  co-operation  and  mutiml 
»rvice  has  solved  the  problem  of  war,  haA'ing  gone 
ght  behind  the  piinciple  of  greed,  Avhich  is  the 
urce  alike  of  fear  and  war,  to  the  fundamental 

unity  of  human  nature.  The  same  motives  and  dis- 
coveries which  bring  the -Class  ^Var  to  end  will  also 
put  an  end  to  international  war.  As  a  result  of  tlie 
r'iiise(|uent  disarmament,  not  only  would  the  entire 
M)nnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  be  available  for 
ii-i  liil  production,  but  the  great  anny  of  hand  and 
brain  workers  engaged  on  munitions,  in  the  War 
Office,  etc.,  also. 

4.  That  due  to  the  abolition  of  fashion.  Very -few 
people  realise  the  significance  of  fashion,  its^  appal- 
ling- wastefulncs.s. 


VI.— SOME  SIGNIFICANT  ECONOMIES. 

ciioimous  saving  in  labour  and  wealth.  I'ashion  is 
])ait  of  the  conspiracy, to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  rich,  a  device  for  causing  "success"  to  be  re- 
cognised as,  the  chief  social  virtue,  and  the  sign  of 
highest  excellence.  The  proud  and  the  mighty  in- 
herit the  earth,  and  it  is  necessary  to  their  safety 
and  satisfyiiig  to  their  sense  of  dignity  that  the 
woild  recognise  their  right  to  that  inheritance. 
Fashion  is  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  attained. 
One  must  obey  it  or  become  a  social  outcast.  In 
order  not  to  lose  (-aste,  their  place  in  "respectable" 
society,  thousands  will  go  hungry  that  they  may 
buy  "deceiit"  (dothes.  To  go  hungry  is  to  suffer 
in  secret,  but  to  be  badly  dressed  is  to  be  publicly 
damned.  If  (,-haracter  and  not  riches  Avere  the 
l)rincipal  thing,  dress  Avould  be  a  means  of  express- 
ing jjersonality,  and  instead  of  being  "fashionable" 
Avould  be  original,  Avhich  is  to  say  that  it  Avould  be 
simple  and  beautiful. 

■").  That  due  to  the  elimiiuition  of  shoddy.  One 
of  the  curses  of  Capitalism  is  the  necessity  it  creates 
tor  imitations  and  "cheap"  pi'oduction  whereby  the 
])oor  are  lured  into  unnecessary  exi)enditure, 
methods  of  false  economy,  and  into  habits  AA^hich 
leaA'e  them  open  also  to  the  appellation  "imitations." 
Cheap  goods  cost  almost  as  much  to  produce  as 
goods  of  a  good  quality;  they  thus  invoh-e  waste, 
and  in  addition  haA'e  a  demoralising  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, foods  are  adulterated,  and  this  is  dangerous  to 
health,  fn  a  classless  society  there  will  be  one 
standard  of  goods,  that  of  highest  utility  and  great- 
est beauty.  "Cheap"  production  AA'ill  cease,  to  the 
great  gain  of  art  and  economA'. 
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Its  overthroAv  would  effect  an 


*  Miss  Wilson  Wilson  lias  given  us  the,  privilege  of  reducing 
these  books  for  Christmas  by  Is,  6d.  a  copy. 

All  the  above  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  post  free. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  December  3l,st,  1920. 


Bookland.   The  German  Revolution. 


Vt'iy  tew  i)eople  in  tliis  couiilry  uiulerstaud  the 
(TC^nuan  Revolution  of  Novenibe]',  1918,  and  suh- 
sequent  months,  or  (he  history  of  Germany  since, 
cliietiy  for  (lie  reason  that,  owing  to  the  Piess,  tlie 
feeliM<>'  lias  been  ei'eated  thai  nothin"'  good  can  come 
out  of  (xermauy  or  hai)pen  within  it.  But  that  Ee- 
volution  was  a  remarkable  event,  having  much  t() 
teaek  those  ij)terested  in  social  development.  At 
the  siinie  time  I  am  fnlly  in  agreement  witli  Mr. 
Ji.  E.  Mattliaei  when,  in  liis  book:  "(Termany  in 
Reyohifion"  (Ihe  Swartliniore  Press,  Ltd.,  2/G  net) 
he  says:  "It  began  as  a  ])olitical  revolution  of  a 
faii'ly  simide  type."  That  was  so  because  it  was  a 
spontaneous  and  tlnis  unoiganised  expression  of 
hatred  against  war,  tlie  horrors  and  suffering  of  the 
previous  four  years,  and  against  '  the  militarist 
regime  wliich  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  about  the  Avar.  The  Kevolution  was  in 
no  sense  a  social  revolutioji.  At  that  time,  and  witb 
the  great  Indk  of  the  nation's  manhood  at  the 
"front,"  tlieie  was  no  o])i)ortunity  of  organising  a. 
social  revolution.  The  ])aiamount  need  was  to  sto]) 
th(>  war  and  get  rid  of  the  militai-ist  rulers,  and  these 
ends  weie  achieved  witli  astonishing  completeness. 
Mr.  Mattliaei  explains  it  th\is  : 

"It  was  because  tlie  real  revolution  \vlu>n  it  laiiie  seemed  to 
answer  so  many  separate  and  individual  doubts  and  qiiestion- 
iujjs,  gathering  up  tlu-  whole  nation  in  (jiie  broad  movement  of 
hope  and  confidence,  thai  it  became  such  a  force  for  unity, 
welding'  all  together  for  some  months  far  more  firmly  than  even 
the  war  had  done." 

Had  it  been  a  social  revolution,  Socialists  and 
Capitalists  Mould  not  have  stood  side  by  side  in  its 
defence,  as  was  actually  the  case. 


And  yet  many  Socialists  do-'not  appear  to  realise 
this,  as  in  e\ery  part  of  Germany  to-day  one  can 
hear  Socialists  speak  of  "the  failure  of  the  llevolu- 
lion."  But  its  our  iuithor  rightly  says,  it  was  not 
a  failure.  It  was  eminently  successful  but  limited 
in  sc()i)e.  The  social  revolution  began  afteiwards, 
on  the  basis  of  the  political  changes  which  the  He-' 
volution  had  hiought,  but  it  did  not  proceed  A'ery 
lapidly.  It  did,  lioweA-er,  establish  an  eight-hour 
day,  iind  ;i  systenij^of  Workers'  (Jouncils,  though  de- 
fective. At  ])i'esent  attempts  are  being  made  to 
citrry  oul  a  ])olicy  of  nationalisation.  But  owing  to 
(he  ineft'ecliveuess  of  the  Workers'  Councils,  and 
i]\e  underlying  ojjposition  of  the  big  financiers  to 
Nalionalisation,  (ogether  with  aggressive  industrial 
l)()licies  on  the  part  of  these  latter,  disbelief  in 
revolution  by  constitutional  methods  is  rapidly 
growing. 

The  extreme  Ijeft  Wing,  of  course,  never  believed 
in  these  methods,  which  explains  why  they  tried  to 
complete  the  woi  k  begun  in  November,  1918,  during 
(he  succeeding  months.  Mr.  Mattliaei  describes 
these  allemjits  with  some  vividness.  They  failed, 
and  the  reasons  of  their  failure  are  worth  discover- 
ing. Have  ihe  German  Ijcft  Wing  Socialists  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  bloodless  Revolution  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  and  learnt  its  lessons?  Some  of  them 
have.  The  present  writer  visited,  in  a  Gernuin 
jirison  in  May  of  the  present  year,  a  yoxin'g  man.  wlio 
took  part  in  the  "bloody"  Revolution  of  1919.  He! 
is  still  an  ardent  revolution.nry,  but  now  a  no  less 
ardent  pacifist.  AYhat  is  the  solution?  Studies 
like  this  of  Mr.  Matthaei  are  helps  towards  that  end. 


Pay  Mc  What  Thou  Owcst. 


A^'e  have  been  reminded  of  one  of  the  sternest 
parables  Jesus  eA-er  spoke — of  the  King  who  de- 
sired to  settle  accounts  with  his  servant  and  did  so 
by  forgiving  him  all  his  debt.  And  we  shall  re- 
member how  the  servant  treated  his  fellow  servant 
Avho  owed  him  but  a  few  shillings,  and  how  the  King- 
finally  handed  him  over  to  the  toi-furers  until  he 
should  have  paid  all. 

Jesus  thus  comments  on  the  story:  "In  the  same 
Avay  My  Heavenly  Father  will  deal  with  you,  if  you 
do  not  all  of  vou,  forgive  one  another  from  your 
hearts." 

In  the  light  of  this  pronouncement,  we  may  well 
shrink  before  the  future  as  Ave  read  the  following 
note  from  "The  Nation." 

"The  Conference  on  Reparations  AA'hich  has  begun 
at  Brussels  has  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  busi- 
nesslike private  discussions  between  indiA^udual  ex- 
perts. That  would  seem  to  be  the  best  method  of 
iiiiiving  at  the  facts.  But  if  the  'Times'  is  as  well- 
informed  ;is  iisttal  in  such  matters,  no  approach  to 
an  understanding  seems  possible. 


"It  published  on  Tuesday  the  details  of  'one  de- 
finite proposal  (which  Ave  should  guess  to  be  that  of 
France)  before  the  Conference. '  It  suggests  spread- 
ing the  ])ayments  oA'er  forty-two  years,  rising  by 
three  gradations  as  time  goes  on.  The  total  amount 
reaches  a  figure  which  we  should  have  thought  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  ixnj  sane  Government  at 
this  stage — 13,450  millions  sterling  in  gold.  The 
detailed  plan  provides  for  a  loan  to  be  issued  by 
Germany  on  the  security  of  her  customs,  and  also 
for  the' mortgaging  of  her  industrial  securities, 
Avhile  the  inci'ease  of  her  customs  dues  and  indirect 
taxes  is  provided  for,  AA'hereas  the  German  Budgets 
l)refer  to  rely  on  direct  taxes,  including  a  capital 
levy.  Our  imagination  wholly  fails  to  picture  a 
world  in  Avhich  the  Allies  will  mount  guard  unitedly 
over  a  nation  of  German  debt-slaves  for  forty-two 
years.  The  total  anrount  is  about  six  times  what 
inight  be  fairly  exacted  under  the  Fourteen  Points, 
and  even  more  Avildly  beyond  the  capacity  of  thi.s 
broken  country  to  pay." 


iMiaay,  Decmber  31st,  1920. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Editor  to  Dinner. 


•My  Darling  Cotjsin  Anne, 

■J  am  so  dreadfully  sony  (o  bntlier  you  when  I 
know  you  are  <>r()aiiin<>'  in  your  cliair  with  thai 
awtul  "  rheumatism.  No,  not  <>roanin<>-,  because 
von  are  sucli  a  perfect  ang'el  of  patience  ;  l)iit  really 
'  iven't  a  soul  to  speak  to,  and  T  am  worrying'  my- 
sick. 

You  see,  I  wouldn't  ^^ay  a  word  to  my  own 
:,,  iiily  for  a  kinfjdom,  and  as  for  Le.slie — there  is 
tho  hideousness  of  it  all! 

•Please  drop  me  a  line,  'do'  or  'don't,'  and  I  will 
hike  it  as— what  is  that  Greek  thiu<«'  they  used  to 

;isky  ■     .  . 

••You  see,  it  was  two  days  a<>()  that  Leslie  said 
ill  his  calmest  manner:  'I  say.  Kit,  we  really  ought 
to  iiave  the  Chief  and  his  wife  to  dinner.  It  is  a 
lull  month  since  we  went  there!' 

•I  do  hope  you  are  not  laug-hing,  you  darling, 
hut  this  is  the' whole  trouble.  Leslie  says  I  have 
IK  I  sense  of  humour,  and  that  he  adores  me  for  it, 
niid  he  also  says  that  I  have  no  idea  of  proportion, 
and  I  haven't  the  remotest  notion  what  he  means. 

••()f  course,  I  admit  I  am  rather  young,  and  my 
tniiiilv  made  -..-.onstrous  remarks  about  strug-gling 
journalists.  But  the  strug-gling'  was  the  whole 
exciting-  pai-t !  So  you  know  how  we  persuaded 
t;ii]ier  and  wliat  a  quiet  wedding-  we  had.  But 
(piiet  wedding-s  simply  don'4:  pay.  I  know  that 
now.  It  was  all  sweet  and  lovely,  and  of  course  I 
got  Leslie,  but  people  were  really  too  dreadfully 
mean.  I  never  g'ot  a  quarter  the  presents  that  Maud 
g-ot.  Y"ou  remember  that  she  is  our  Editor's  wife, 
and  when  she  came  to  our  wedding  I  KNOW  she 
was  gloating-. 

I   "  'Oh,  I^slie,  must  we?'  I  said.    'I  really  don't 
feee  how  we  can  manag-e  an  actual  dinner  party.' 
f  "  'You  will  run  all  right!'  'he  said  cheerfully. 
TTe  was  stuflRng-  yards  and  yards  of  common  ribbony 

1)a])er  intf)  his  bag-.     'How  would  Saturday  week  do, 

onr  off  "nig-lit  !■" 

"  'But,  Leslie,  sjtop!'  I  cried.    'Y'ou  can't  mean 

a  real  dinner,  because  ' 

'I  mean  a  knock-up  of  some  sort;  why  not? 

They  know  the  salary,  and  it  is  you  they  will  want 

t  II  <ee  !' 

••  'But  what  could  we  have?'  I  interrupted. 

r "  'Oh— the  usual  thing-s,  I  suppose.  Soup—' 
"  'But  we  don't  possess  soup  spoons!' 
"  'Why— what  on  earth  do  we  use  every  day?' 
"  'Certainly   not   soup    spoons!'    Sometimes  I 
almost  Avish  that  I^slie  would  let  me  get  really  cross 
with  him. 

"  'Well,  then,  start  with  fish!  I  know  Ave  have 
two  sets  of  fish  kniv(>s  and  forks.  Cut  the  entree 
if  that  is  a  won-y.  Mansfield  has  a  liver.  And  go 
slap  on  to  the  joint,  sweets — dessert — ' 

"  'Very  well!'  I  said.  Dear  Cousin  Anne,  how 
could  I  tell  liim  that  our  'One  and  Only'  fries  fish 
to  soppy  rags,  and  that  I  always  cut  downstairs  to 
make  .sure?  If  I  told  him  that  he  would  only  laugh 
and  promise  to  keep  the  company  going  while  I  did 
it  1    Leslie  hasn't  a  grain  of  proper  pride. 


"  'Look  here.  Kit  !'  h(^  said,  just  as  he  was  at  the 
door.  'The  whole  thing-  will  go  o(T  like  a  footl)Hll 
edition  if  we  finish  up  with  that  glorious  coffee  of 
yours  ! ' 

"  'But  how  can  we?'  I  cried.  'Y'^ou  know  we 
have  no  (-offee  (-ui)s  ! ' 

"Then  the  great  boy  came  bai-k  and  stared  at 
nie,  with  a  face  as  solemn  as  a  cah-liOTse. 

"  'As  if  it  matters  a  spark  to  Mansfield  what  he 
drinks  from  !  You  should  see  him  and  me,  Avhen 
we  are  hard  pressed  at  night,  raiding  tlie  Com])s' 
brew!  AYe  don't  wait  for  the  best  china,  l)less  vou, 
Kit!' 

"Then  he  kissed  me  and  rushed. 

"Now,  how  can  I  da,sh  liis  prospects  by  giving  a 
horrid  stuffy  dinner  to  his  Editoi-  and  Maud? 

"Y^et,  after  that  glorious  wedding  trip  he  took 
me,  I  can-'t  worry  him  for  extras.  Y"et  to  give  a 
dinner  without  soup  spoons  or  dessert  plates  and 
not  enough  knives  and  no  finger  bowls  !  If  only 
we  could  drink  coffee  out  of  dinner  napkin  rings  I 
We  have  eighteen — solid  silver.  I  expect  they  were 
a  pass  on.  Leslie  wants  to  experiment  with  thein 
some  night  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

"I  feel  on  what  the  i)apers  call  'the  edge  of  a 
crisis !'  It  I  tell  Leslie  I  am  really  worried,  he  will 
think  I  regi'et  the  struggle.  If  I  write  to  father, 
he  will  snort  and  send  money.  If  I  deceive  Leslie 
— and  yet — how  can  I  have  a  muddle  of  a  dinner 
with  Maud  sitting  pitying  me? 

"Do  send  word  by  return  !  Tell  me  if  xoxi  think 
an  Editor  would  mind  drinking  coffee  out  of  tea 
cups  and  whether  he  could  eat  grapes  off  cheese 
l)lates  ? 

liATER. 

"Darling!  I  forgot  to  post  this.  I  am  madder 
than  ever!  It  v^^AS  a  knock-up,  hut  it  went  off 
swimmingly,  except  that  --Leslie  .  would  explain 
everything!  But  sohiehow  I  didn't  mind,  and  the 
Editor  downright  enjoyed  himself,  and  Maud  wasn't 
a  bit  sniffy.  And — thiitlv  of  it — he  and  Leslie  have 
been  ])lotting  out  a  new  paper  they  want  to  start, 
and  asked  Ijeslie  to  be  Editor  !  He  has  promised 
that  he  will  find  me  a  house  without  a  baseiheut 
kitchen  and  no  cockroaches ! 

"Y^'our  excited 

"Kitty.  " 

T.W.W. 


THE     DECLARATION  " 
at  REGENT'S  PARK  CHAPEL. 

Regent's  Park  Cliapel  (Institute),  Entrance 
iu  Peto  Place.  A  MEETING  will  be  held 
on  January  6th,  at  7-4.5. 

Speaker:  Eev.  S.  B.  JAMES. 

Subject :  "  Revolutionary  Christianity." 

Chairman  :  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Spurr. 
Discussion  opened  by  Frank  E.  Fincham. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Roydeii.   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


F.  W.  Jowett  on  Reprisals. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Jowett,  a  lueiiiber  of  tlio  Labour 
Commission  leceiilly  in  Irebiiul,  ill  a  recent  Press 
interview,  unreservedly  condemned  the  policy  of 
repiisals.  However  ranch  destruction  was  done,  he 
said,  1he  yoini<>'er  <>'eneration  would  p-row  ri])  with  a 
hatred  of  Etigdaiid  dee])ly  implanted  iji  their  minds. 
Sui)])osinH'  tlie  British  troops  annihilated  the  Ke- 
])ul>lican  army,  and  their  buinino-  of  whole  districts 
so  ieirified  flie  ])eople  tliat  they  were  seemingly 
passive,  their  childi en  would  have  seen  these  thin'>s 
and  would  cherish  bitter  memories  to%hi(;li.  when 
they  grew  uj),  they  would  give  expression. 

Tliere  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  hoAV  the 
l)eo])le  who  have  had  their  homes  destroyed  by  the 
reprisals  will  fare  in  regard  to  reparaticm.  "  The 
cost  of  these  burnings  by  men  erajdoyed  hy  Dublin 
Castle  authorities,"  said  ^Mr.  Jowett,  "is  supi»()sed 
to  be  repayable  out  of  the  rates.  There  is  a  grim 
humour  in  this  supposition,  for  the  damage  already 
done  in  Tipperary  amounts  to  no  less  than  ..£'200,000, 
whi(di  is  equal  to  £20  for  every  £1  of  the  rateabh- 
value  of  the  township.  -  The  damage  at  Cork  has 
been  variously  estimrated  at  from  one  fa  seven  mil- 
lions, and  as  Cork  is  a  typically  poor  place  the 
])ossibi1ity  of  compen.sation  appears  to  be  still  more 
im])ossible. " 

Can  Labour  Govern? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  for  the  House  of  Commons  on  December 
21st:—  '  •  - 

"Government  of  Ireland  Bill.— Consideration  of 
Lords'  Amendment  to  Commons'  Amendment  to 
Lords'  Amendment,  aiid  Lords'  Amendments  in 
lieu  of  Commons'  Amendment  to  Lords'  Ameud- 
meni  <lisi>greed  to  by  the  Lords." 
This  is  a  clear  Case  of  "superior  brains,"  and  we 
are  afraid  that  the  Labour  Party  will  never  rise  to 
sucli  heights. 

What  £2  a  Week  for  Unemployed  Would  Cost. 

In  connection  v  ith  Tiabour's  plea  for  adequate 
nininleiiance  grants  to  the  unemployed,  the  Labour 
News  Service  i.oiuis  out  tluit  £2  a  week  mainten- 
ance could  l)e  ])r(nide(l  for  250,000  unemployed 
l)ersons  for  ten  weeks  for  the  modest  sum  of 
£r),000,000,  and  that  this  outlay  would  be  imme- 
diately transformed  into  a  demand  for  commodities, 
whicli  would  stimulate  trade  in  a  healthy  aud 
natiiial  way. 

£10,000  Fur  Coat. 

A^^lile  the  mu(di-talked-of  diop  in  ])iices  has 
reached  all  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fur,  good  skins, 
says  the  (.'ontiuental  "Daily-Mai!.""  <  (Miinianil  prac- 
tically any  sum.  A  gorgeous  c(>;it  ot  i  hinchilla  has 
just  been' made  for  the  Mo)il(>  (  'iii  h.  season  on  the 
newest  and  most  graceful  lines,  and  the  bill 
amounted  to  250,000frs.  (£10,000  normally). 


Paddington's  Woman  "Alderman." 

Mrs.  Jane  ^lilne  has  been  elected  alderman  of  the 
Paddington  Borough  Council,  thus  becoming  the 
first  woman  to  be  ai)])oint(>d  to  the  aldermanic  bench. 
Mrs.  Milne  has  been  a  member  of  the  Coirncil  fotj 
some  years. 

£260,000  Fortune. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mclntyre,  Mauchline,  Ayr.shire,  at  one 
time  partner  in  the  shijjping  firm  of  Maclav  and 
Mclntyre,  has  left  a  fortune  of  £2()0,000. 

Mothers'  Pensions  in  Ontario. 

Ontario  has  a  system  of  mothers'  pensions,  em- 
bodied in  the  Motheis'  Allowances  Act  adopted  by 
the  Faimer-Labour  (TOA'ern  merit,  wliich  i)laces 
mothers  in  tlie  position  of  civil  seiwants,  based  on 
the  }))inciple  that  mothers  are  entitled  to  mainten- 
ance Mliile  rearing  their  ciiildren. 

More  Child  Labour. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  informed  local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  that  sub-sections  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  8  of  the  Act  will  not -come  into  force  on 
January  1st,  of  1921,  as  it  Avas  announced  last 
August.  This  means  that  children  under  fourteen 
will  still  be  exempt  from  wchool  attendance,  the 
half-lime  system  will  remain  in  operation,  and  by- 
laws will  not  yet  be  able  to  extend  the  school  age 
to  fifteen  years.  Section  52  of  the  Act  pro\T.des  that 
these  enactments  shall  not  come  into  force  before  the 
tenninaticm  of  the  war.  Thus,  because  the  Treaty 
with  Turkey  has  not  yet  been  ratified,  some  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  are 
to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  But  is  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  the  real  obstacle  ?  It  should  not  prove 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  even  from  the  legal  point 
of  view.  What,  apparently,  is  the  objection 
against  the  Act  is  the  extreme  reliictance  on  the 
part  of  the  employei's  to  forego  the  convenience  of 
child  labour.  Local  Authorities  have  further  beeii 
warned  by  the  Board  not  to  embark  upon  new 
schemes  involving  considerable  expenditure  for  the 
present.  There  is  a  positive  genius  in  Whitehall 
for  cutting  down  ex])enditure  upon  matters  really 
vital  to  tlie  nation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-  I  wisli  I  could  send  iiKire.  'I'lie  'Trnsader"  must  not  die! 
E.B.H. 

T  send  €1 — I  willingly  would  s^iid  twice,  three  times,  (u-  ev 
1(11  liiiiis  tlii.s  amount.  wer,e  I  able  to  do  so,  rattier  tliaii  sui'li 
]■  slimild  cease  to  t;e  pul^Iished,  for  I  admire  more  every  wee 
the  principles  and  tieac]tiiTti,s  embodied  Ihereili.  Tltere  is  no  olh 
paper  I  am  alile  ts  read  with  so  unich  |)lea.sure  or  derive  .so  mu 
inspiratiiui  and  hope  for  the  future  well-being-  of  the  hum 
race. — A  Reader. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  "THE  CRUSADER. " 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Witliiii  ilie  next  few  days  the  "Crusader"  (liioup 
l)e  iiieetiii<>-  to  decide  tJie  fate  of  the  "'f 'rusndei'. " 
Or,  t.')  put  it  more  correctly,  M'e  sliall  be  lueetiii"-  in 
(ird(>r  1o  lenrii  what  YOX'  liaye  deciiled  to  do  witli  tlio 
■■("ru.sa(ler."" 

If  Ijetween  now  iiiid  the  day  of  onr  iueeti]i<>-  YOU 
h;ive  reali.sed  the  .serious  nature  of  the  cri.«is  we  are 
now  fiiciii<>',  and  liave  sent  along'  what  ^vou  can 
r(\isonii])ly  afford,  we  .sliall  know  that  the  future  of 
<iiii-  paper  i.s  assured. 

If  Yor  liaye  not  been  impressed  by  the  appeals 
1  have  made  i)i  the  hist  two  issues,  and  if  tiiis-final 
iij)|)(>al  (h)es  not  move  YOl"  to  respond,  then  we  shall 
know  lhat  it  is  not  the  wish  of  our  readers  that  the 
"Crusader"  shoiiid  continue — ^and  we  shall  accept 
t hat  verdict.       .         -  '  .  - 

Hut  such  a  verdict  is  unthinkable.  M<^reover,  it 
would  be  op])Ose(l  to  tjie  known  facts  of  the  case.  If 
"'Crusader"  readers  did  not  want  the  paper  to  con- 
linue  tlic-y  would  have. told  us  so  long-  ago,  and  in  a 
manner  wlncii  would  have. been  unmistakenbiy  con- 
I  lusive.  Th(\v  M-oidd  have  ceased  to  buy  the 
■ "( 'rusader. 

Wo  are,  I  ihiiik,  fully  justified  in  our  assumption 
1  hat  every- regular  reader  of  the  "Cri^aiuler"  wnnts  to 
-ce  the  ])a])er  live. 

But  the  "Crusader"  cannot  live  unless  every 
reader  accepts  some  share  of  responsibilsty — 
according  to  their  means — for  its  future  existence. 

A  voluntary  levy. on  thp.  part  of  all  our  readers 
will  place  the  "Crusader"  out  of  danger — but  th3 
essential  thing  is  that  it  must  be  ALL  our  readers. 

'    1  know  that  this   l)la(k  type   and  these  capital 
letters  offend  the   nesthetic   susceptibilities  of  our 
jirinter.    They  are  a  positive  eyesore  to  me.  But, 
^ihhs!  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  can  be  quite 
Mire  that  our  readers  are  not  lulling-  themselves  into 
false  sense  of  security  on  this  vita]  matter  of  the 
\istence  of  tlie  "Ciusader." 
Let  me  u.se  a  sim])le  illustration  of  the  in)])oitance 
of  the  i)oint  I  have  been  stressing  all  through  these 
aj)lic;il'^.  V 


Suppose  1,000  readers  guarantee  a  mininuim  of 
£1  towards  the  u])keep  of  the   "Crusader""  during' 


1  f)'2L 


fraction  over  4?,d. 


week.     Tlmt  wotild 


make  the  paper  "safe  for  Democracy"  I 

.Su])i)ose  2,01)0  readers  guarantee  10s. — .pisf,  2]d. 
a  Meek.    That  would  have  the  same  hai)j)y  result. 

You  see  how  easily  it  can  be  (U)ne  !  Hut  it  would 
not  be  fau'Jo  those  of  our  readers — and  I  know  there 
are  many — who  cannot  aft'ord  10s.  \i>  isaiue  a  definite 
sum  as  a  suggested  uniform  levy.  That  is  why  I 
hav(>  lepeatedly  urged  j*]VLIiY  IJEAIJl'^l  to  send 
along  just  as  mvu'h  as  they  feel  thev  cau  aft'ord. 
Those  ^^•h.)  can  afford  'f  10,  or  £50,  ov  £100  should 
send  it  along  in  order  to  make  up  for  tho.se  to  whom 
even  5s.  is  a  sacrifice. 

Let  no  reader  make  any  mistake  abruit  the  natuie 
of  the  appeals  I  have  been  making  on  behalf'of  oyr 
paper.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  fo-r  o.A-ery  mem- 
bei'  of  the  Grroup  when  I, say  that  Me  are  awaiting 
the  decision  of  our  readers  in  lU)  spirit  of  apprehen- 
sion. Whatever  we  hav'e  to  do  at  our  n.ext  meeting 
wil^  be  done  in  that  quiet  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  trium})!)  of  the  Gospel  for  which  the  papei' 
stands  which  has  characterised  the  whole  of  our 
eft'orts  in  the  past.  We  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  tliat 
Gospel.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  "Crusader"'  has 
been  a  powerful  means  of  preaching  that  (xospel  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men— in  the  highways  and 
byoM'ays,  in  the  church  and  in  the  market  ph.ico. 

If,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  our  readers  share 
that  view,  and  are  pre])ared  also  to  share  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  ])roductioii  of  the  paper,  the 
"Crusader"  will  enter  upon  another  year  of  li-afd  but 
worth-while  labour  in  the  attempt  "to.  hasten  th.e 
coming  of  that  glad  New  Year  when  the  bells  will  in 
veiy  truth  "liiig-  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time  of  asking — 

What  is  the  "Crusader"'  worth  to  YOF  ? 

When  you  have  decided  on  the  amount  you  cau 
afford,  send  it  along  of  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to— The  Secretary,  "Crusadei-"  Office,  23  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  E.G. 4. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


I''ii(lii.v,  -liiiiUcin,'  Till,  lf)"^l. 


The  Swing 

of  the 
Pendulum. 


There  iue  lew 
more  conifortiii}^' 
sounds  tluiu  the 
(juiet  tickin.<>'  of  an 
old  "Grandiather"  " 
(■lock,  e.spec'ially 
if  one  is  sitting' 
before  a  blazing 
log  fire  witli  tlie  conscioiiKness  of  a  day's  work  be- 
liind  one.  The  nieasiired  ticking  oft'  of  live  passing 
seconds  conveys  a  sense  of  unhiuried  selF-i)0!<Hessioii. 
Storms  may  rage  ontside,  revolutions  may  be  in  the 
ail-,  death  uuty  be  blooding  oA-ei-  the  househcild  itself 
but  the  clock  is  disturbed  by  none  of  these  things. 
Yet  as  I  listened  the  other  evening  to  this  sound  I 
began  to  be  aware  that  the  monotonous  swing  of  the 
pendulum  was  no  true  way  of  marking  the  passage  of 
time.  It  is  much  like  the  quiet  lives  that  have 
passed  Avithin  earshot  of  the  clock.  Night  and  morn- 
ing, winter  cold  and  summer  heat  had  succeeded 
each  other  in  those  lives  with  the  same  regularity. 
The  alternations  of  dei)ression  and  hope  hfid  followed 
one  another  in  accordance  with  psychological  law, 
but  had  those  cottage  folk  got  anywhere  y  My 
knowledge  of  them-^vas  not  large,  but  such  as  it  was 
it  compelled  me  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

80  much  that  we  regard  as  progress  is  merely  tlie 
succession  of  action  and  reaction.  We  leact  against 
superstition  and  call  our  rationalistic  phase  "pro- 
gress." Later  on  we  react  against  the  irreveren(  e 
•and  bigotry  of  the  rationalist  and  in  the  renaissance 
of  wonder,  again  imagine  ourselves  moA'ing  forward: 
The  lives  of  some  seem  passed  in  a  siiccession  of  con- 
tradictory moods.  Sometimes  the  intervening 
period  is  short ;  sometimes  it  stretches  over  S'ears. 
Frequently  there  are  but  two  movements  tiirotigh- 
out  the  entire  lifetime — a  youth  of  revolutionary  fer- 
vour, an  old  age  of  cautious  conservatism.  Jkit  t\he 
changes  thus  Avrought  do  not  necessarily  signjfy 
that  progress  has  been  made.  Tlie  later  sti^^je  is  only 
a  swing  of  the  i)endulum.  The  conservatism  is  as 
foolish  as  was  the  youthful. enthusiasm.  The  revo- 
lutionary crudeness  became  an  equally  (  rude  love  of  ' 
medisevalism.  Yet  does  the  ticking  of  Timers  dock 
persuade  us  tliat  things  are  happening.  The  con- 
stant movement. seems  to  imply  that  we  r.re  arriving. 
It  does  not  occur  to  us  thtrt  Ave  are  (3nly  swinging 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Yesterday  we  were 
materialistic  :  now  we  have  "advanced"  and  ajjpre- 
ciate  spiritual  values.  Or  we  may  have  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  yesterday  we  emphasised  the  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual :  to-day  we  call  the  material- 
istic movement  "advanced."  T5ut  there  is  no  real 
significance  in  either  movement :  we  have  i^iuiidy 
reacted. 

Reaction  is  not  progress.  Only  that  can  be  called 
progress  which  carries  forward  to  the  future  the 
values  of  a  past  which  has  exhausted  its  purpose  and 
mission.    Tf.  in  my  old  age,  -I  tend  to  become  more 


conservative  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  1  shall  be  wiser 
in  my  conservatism  for  having  once  been  a  revolu- 
tionist. 1  do  not  wan-t  to  forget  the  <>nowing  A-isions 
and  jrassionate  impatience  of  my  youth.  Jl'erha])s  I 
sliall  see  tluit  those  visions  are  best  realised  a:nd  tliat 
iiii])alience  best  served  by  other  methods  tlnui  I  lia< 
supposed.  If,  as  I  (haw  iiearcJr  the  time  Avhen  1  must 
cast  o^\'  this  body,  1  think  less  of  physical  needs  I 
ho[)e  I  sluill  i!ot  react  to  a  tyjie  of  s]iirit uality  which 
denies  all  sacianienlal  value--. 

Progress,  let  me  repeal,  is  acliieved  not  by  dis- 
carding the  juesent  but  rather  exhausting  its  trea 
sures.  The  most  reA'olutionary  poet  of  our  a^e — oin' 
of  Karl  Marx'  favon.iite  writers — Avas  Walt  Whii- 
man,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  .the  praises  of  tlic 
modern  city  and  the  s])len(U)ur  of  life  in  the  l!)1ii 
century  more  entliusiastically  sung  than  in  "Leaves 
of  (ijass."  Joy  in,  a])])reciation  of,  and  a  synthetic 
grouping  of  the  forces  of  the  present  age  Avill  cart.x 
us  forward  sooner  than  the  fruitless' reaction  of  an 
embi.ttered  and  liasly  contempt  for  things  as  they 
are  and  haA-e  been. 

The  clock  ticks  on.  '  Since  1  commenced  this 
article  its  penduhim  has  swung  monotonously  be- 
tween its  Iavo  extremes  many  times.  Mt'anAvhile 
you  and  I,  sui  veying  the  many  alternatives  that  liie 
])re8eiits  and  embracing  them  all,  have  glijni)sed  a 
new  Avorld. 

THE  T]{AM1'. 


How  Maddening  to  Reflect — 

The  atmgs])!uM-e  is  hot  and  heavy.  The  rain 
comes  steadily  doAvn.  The  roads  haA'e  bec(mie  a 
series  of  puddles,  kept  apart  by  sticky  masses  of 
soft  nuid.    (The  puddles,     mean,  are  kept  apart.) 

Street  haAvkers  are  fed  up  be(;ause  trade  is  sIoav. 
HouseAvives  are  Avond^^nng  if  it's  any  use  Avorking 
when  the  family  take  in  samples  of  mud.  Pedes- 
ti  ians,  liaAvkers,  honseAviA'es,  and,  in  fact,  everybody 
seem  to  be  in  the  mood  which  "The  Tramp"  de- 
scribed last  Aveek,  Avhen  he  said,  "Why  should  Ave 
sing  carols  Avhen  Ave  are  not  merry?"  Only  they 
seem  to  be  thinking,  "Why  should  Ave  look  cheerfull 
Avhen  Ave  don't  feel  sof " 

Sudde  ily  a  mighty  noise  is  heard!  It  is  the  eclio. 
of-  loud,  sustained  and  enthu.siastic  cheering. 

About  a  mile  away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
throats  are  being  strained.  There  i.s  silence  for  a 
bit  and  then  again  the  cheers  ring  out. 

P/Ut  this  excitement  does  not  nnike  the  general 
a  I  nu  sphere  any  more  cheerful.  Tired  fac-es  do  not 
light  up.  Soineone  i(>m«rks  expressively;  "Football 
on  a  day  like  this !"  "  _ 

Presently  the  roarls  Avill  be  thronged  with  masses 
and  may^-?s  and  masses  of  men,  eager, -alert,  and 
interested— ^discussing  the  match  and  the  players. 

HoAv  easy  it  is  to  interest  masses  v\  ho  pay  Avillingly 
and  gladly  to  .see  men  slide  about  in  the  mud  in  the 
hope  of  Avimiing  a  goal,  " 

HoAA'  fliaddeniiig  to  reflect  that  the  gate  money 
taken  at  one  or  Iavo  football  matches  would  be  suflfi-1 
cient  to  end  anxiety  as  to  tlie  future  of  the 
"Crusader." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  ia:V.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


i  waui  to  iuliil  my  piuiULSi."  to  write  about  the 
Mitliug  uew  play  now  being  pertoimed  in  Japan. 
.    is  called  "  A  I'oung  Man  s  Dream,''  and  is  tiie 
vork  of  a  «  ell-known  writer  of  the  .modern  school  in 
pauese  literature.    The  subject  i.s  War  and  Peace, 
(I  the  play  coissists  largely  of  a  dialogue  between 
)d  and  the  devil,  with  certaiti  of  the  world  poweis 
,  rticipating.    I  am  indebted  to  an  article  l)y  the 
iiev.  J.  Williams  Ikitcher,  in  the     British  AVeekly"' 
iiir  extracts  from  a  translatioli  of  the  more  impcutant 
parts  of  this  original  and  forceful  drama. 

God  having  given  man  reason,  gives  him  liberty, 
je  devil  sees  his  opportunity  in  this  bestowal  of 
Ireedom,  and  lays  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  human  race.    *  He  sows  the  seed  of-  a  bacillus 
riiat  lives  on  i)atriot'.sm.      He  sees  that  patriotism 
will  quickly  tury  to  uulitarism  with  its  fruio  - 
.inuiimeiits,  alliance.^,  conscriptioi! ,,  wars,  frightfnl- 
,   ness.    The  devil  laughs  over  iiis  plot,,  aiid,  having 
t  .sown  his  seed,  speaks    "  .Now  tire  counrries  will 
[  quarrel  with  each  other  nicely  ;  then  i  'hail  become 
*  their  ccmnsellor,  ariil  so  I  shall  be  able  to  'nii.i.'ne 
)th  sides.    Hal  ha!  hoAv  amusing  that  will  b^i  '' 

Gernnuiy  enters,  in  trouble,  because  she  needs  So 
many  .soldiers  on  account  of  her  country  being  ^vv- 
rounded  by  enemies  heavily  armed.    And  she  needs 
^  to  rai*t»  her  forces  easily  and  cheaply.      The  devil 
lUge.sts  conscriptioil.     (jermany  is  deliglited  with 
i.e  clever  idea,  and  at  once  puts  it  into  practice. 
liuHsia,    France,    Austriii   and   Italy   follow  suit. 
England  hesitates  and  tries  to  dissuade  Japan.  On 
England  leaving,  the  devil  re-enters  and  persuades 
Japan  to  take  Germany  as  its  example.     "  You  will 
.  he  the  first  Power  in  the  Orient,  the  only  great 
country  in  Asia.    You  will  become  feared  in  the 
world,  and  you  will  be  al)le  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
first-class    Powers.  ...  —You    can    take  Corea. 
China  vriil  tru(dile  to  you,  and  Kussia  will  be  too 
a  aid  of  j'ou  to  do  anything." 

The  next  move  is  to  in.stigate  (icrnniny  to  decLire 
war.  "Keep  j'our  mind  fixed  on  this  one  thing,  and 
the  worhl  will  be  in  the  hollow  of  ytmr  hand."  Then 
.the  great  war,  wliidi  the  devil  liad  long  idajmed, 
begins.    England  is  persuaded  to  enter  the  conflict, 

~  and  the  author  has  some  keen  remarks  on  John  lUiU  s 

:  love  of  i'hni)ire,  and  (|Uotes  the  South  African  War  as 
an  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  bacillus.  The 
devil  continues:  "Aha,  see!  England  considers 
those  who  refuse  to  go  to  war  the  worse  criminals, 
the  greatest  cowards  and  the  worst  traitors.  What 
about  my  power  now  ?  Isn't  the  woild  doing  as  I 
will?  It  belongs  tf)  me  now.  I  will  devastate  ft, 
not  onl\-  with  wars  lietween  countries,  but  with  wars 

,  of  poor  and  lich,  of  labourer  and  capitalist,  of  nol)le 
and  commoner.  1  will  lay  it  waste  to  the  uttermost. 
Now  my  men  think  of  nothing  b.it  fighting  with 
foreign  countries.  Fight  on  !  F'ight  till  you  are  all 
dead.  I'll  encomjjass  the  world  with  men's  curses. 
The  more  of  eiuh  f)thei-"s  blood  I  see  yon  spill,  the 
more  delighted  I  am.    It  piiblishes  the  folly  of  the 

.  Maker  of  man.  Increase  your  armaments,  jo\i 
countries !     Increase  your  jirmameiits  as  much  as 


you  can,  and  more  too.  If  you  don't,  you'll  be 
destroyed.    11a,  ha,  ha!" 

Thi'H  God  wakes  up  and  declares  His  faith  in  maji 
and  111  juan's  better  self  that  shall  ultimately 
triumph. 

I  tiiink  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  a  very  remarkable  play.  1  hope  a  complete  trans- 
lation will  soon  be  available  for  readiiig  in  this 
country.  I  shoiild  think  that  some  of  onr  ministers 
and  clerg'y  would  be  interested  to  see  their  fervent 
activities  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  devil! 

r  close  with  a  bit  from  "•  Woodbine  Willie  "  in 
his  sernujn  at  St.  Martin-in-the-fields.  "  To-day  the 
music  of  ('hristmas  is  scarcely  less  of  a  mockery  than 
it  was  amid  the  rattle  of  machine-guns  and  the 
groans  of  dying  men. ' '  (For  the  explanation,  see  the 
Japanese  Play!  "Our  Lord  still  says,  'How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  you,  and  ye  would  not!'  " 
"As  his- a^)peal  rose  to  its"  climax,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  "Christian  World,"  "the  preacher's  intensity 
found  vent  in  expressive  gesture.  Hand  outflung 
and  uplifted,  hands  on  head,  and  clasped  behind 
head — he  was  flinging  himself  against  a  nation  that 
has  turned  its  ba('k  on  Christ,  and  there  was  passion 
in  voice  and  movement." 


COfJRESPONDENCE—Contmued  from  page  (J 

"I  am  so  immensely  struck  with'  Jerome  K."  Jerome's  article 
that  I  want  to  have  three  more  copies  for  propaganda." 

S.l.C. 

"I  wish  to  enter  niy  strong  protest  against  the  article  by 
Jerome  K.  .Jerome.  If  articles  of  tliis  sort  are  to  be  published, 
you  make  it  impossil)l,e  fur  a  section  of  the  Christian  public  to 
have  anything-  to  do  with  the  paper.  ...  I  can't  be  responsible 
for  spreading  such  views.  Might  I  ask  why  publish  views 
on  a  subject  like  this,  which  must  deeply  grieve  a  section  of 
your  readers  ?"  ,  G.P. 

"I  wish  to  e.xpress  gratitude  to  ^Ir.  .Jerome  for  his  article  and 
1(5- the  Editor  for  publishing  it;  but  to  point  out  what  I  expect  Mr. 
Jerome  will  agi'ee  with,  namely,  that  it  is  not  so  mucli  tlie  Old 
Testament  that  is  re.?ponsible  for  the  evils  he  complains  of  as 
tlie  false  attitude  of  j'caders.  Tlie  whole  Bible  is  a  plain  and 
invaluable  tale  of  a  people's  progressive  (and  some  unprogressive) 
ideas  about  God,  which  the  world  would  be  the  poorer  for  losing. 
The  great  mistake  which  we  have  made  is  to  have  thought  it  our 
du'y  to  swallow  everything  in  the  Bible  as  absolute  truth,  on 
which  no  critical  private  judgment  is  to  be  allow'ed.  'This 
applies  to  the  New  Testament  as  much  as  to  tl>e  Old.  To  accept 
the  reported  words  eveh  of  .Jesus  Himsielf  without  exercising  our 
own  reason  and  judgment  (or  rather  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us). 
Is  apt  to  have  pernicious  effects,  and  is  indeed  disloyal  to  Him 
and  tii  truth."  A.S.J. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

WKRKLY  .MEI^'lTxN'GS  are  to  be  resumed  on  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  10,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Minerva  Cafe,  144  High  Hol- 
born  (on  the  corner  uf  Bury  Street,  one  minute  from  the  British 
iiuseum  station).  Tiio  speaker  at  the  first  meeting  will  be 
Alfred  Cordell,  and  on  the  17th.  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Sadler,  M.A., 
I^L.B.  Tea  is  served  from  6—6.30,  when  the  address  is  given, 
followed  by  a  discussion.  No  charge  is  made  for  tea,  bnt  there 
is  a  collection  towards  expenses.  READERS  OF  THE 
"CRUSADER  "  ARE  ESPECIALLY  INVITED. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I.. 
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l'']i(l;iv,  JiUiuaiv  Till, 


THE  RESTORATI 


Oil  Uie  last  Sunday  evciaiiy  of  Advent,  Dr. 
Oic'liard  pleached  at  KiiiK"«  Wei^h  House  Cliuieli 
on  our  juodern  Koeial  concern  as  a  siyu  of  the  leturu 
of  Christ.  Wlieuover  men  j>()t  troubled  ahoiit  the 
order  of  society,  ho  said,  one  ini<>lit  life  up  one's 
head  and  l)elieve  that  tlie  c()nuii<>-  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand.  The  i\ay  in  which  He  would  come  Avould  he 
delennined  l)y  the  condition  of  society  which  would 
receive  Him.  If  we  were  ready  for  Him,  He 
would  come  as  Kiu<>'  tr)  rei<>ii  on  earth  ;Jf  w(>  were 
not  ready,  then  He  would  come  as'Jud<ie  to  destroy 
society. 

The  World  After  the  War. 

Dr.  Orchard  went  on  to  point  out  how  very  acute 
was  the  concern  about  social  conditions  (buiiifi-  (lie 
time  of  the  war.  Mvery  one  was  then  a<ireed  that 
there  must  be  a  (diaufi'e  in  social  cbiiditioiis  after 
such  a  catastrophe,  (hrr  hind  nuist  be  mndr  tit  for 
heroes  to  live  in.  The  fellowslii])  of  the  tnuiches 
must  be  maintained  in  civil  life.  Those  who  fou<>ht 
Inr  Mii<j,land  should  be  <>'iven  some  fstake  in  the 
country  and  some  voice  in  its  alfairs.  This  had  not 
been  done,  l^artly,  the  -failui'e  was  due  to  the  con- 
ditions that  followed  aftei'  any  war,  conse{|uent  u])on 
the  necessity  of  payin<>'  for  tlie  wai'.  Partly,  it  was 
because  war  was  never  any  i)lace  to  start  anythiii<> 
from.  All  great  wars  had  brou<ilit  in  their  train 
social  troubles  and  declensions.  War  was  founded 
on  hate  and  fear,  and  these  were  never  constructive 
forces.  Then,  aj^ain,  men  who  were  put  in  jiowcj- 
to'  end  a  war  could  never- be  men  who  would  make  a 
peace  or  reform  society.  And  yet  furtlier,  it  had 
been  discovered  after  very  little  thouf^lit  or  exjieri- 
ment,  that  to  make  any  chaufie  in  our  social  con- 
ditions would  involve  \\  drastic  alteration  in  the- 
et-onomic  basis  of  .society,  in  the  rigdits  of  possession 
and  monopoly,'  in  the  order  of  distribution,  and  in 
the  selection  ' of  those  w  lio  slioiild  have  power  to 
dictate.  Everyone,  of  course,  had  hoped  that  society 
might  be  reformetl  wdiil^  he  liimself  was  left  un- 
di^^turbed.  The  reS\ilt  was  that  to-day  a  great 
number  of  people  were  pledged  to  offer  violent 
resistance  to  any  social  reforms  w^iatevei',  and  while 
large  sums  of  money  were  still  being  spent  on  war- 
like preparations,  it  was  stated  tliat  there  was  an 
empty  till  so  far  as  social  re fo I'm  was  concerned. 

Common  Worship  Forsaken. 

The  actual  facts  of  the  religi(nis  situatioii  in  all 
industrial  countries  were  simply  appalling.  The 
modern  man  was  ceasing  to  go  to  church.  Only  the 
liares  fraction  of  our  population  eA'er  attended 
public  worship,  and  that  fraction  was  taken  mostly 
from  One  stratum,  one  class.  A  superficial  judg- 
ment might  declare  that  this  did  not  matter,  tliat 
there  were  good  ])eoide  wlio  nev^r  dreamed  about 
going  to  church.  I'ut  j-eli'gion  began  in  common 
worship,  and  it  was  the  most  serious  ([ucstion 
whether  religion  could  continue  wdtliout  it.  The 
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arts,  diaiiia,  poetry,  architecture,  began  in  common 
w orsliip,  and  decayed  when  common  worship  ceased. 
We  little  understood  the  social  factor  and  the 
opportunity  of  having  one  common  meetijig-place 
wliere  men  of  every  grade  of  society  jHid  eveiy  dis- 
tinction of  cuH:me,  with  diiferent  outlook  and 
lcm])eraineiit,  could  come  togethei'  at  one  ])Iacc. 
Th(>re  was  no  su(  li  ])lace  when  the  common  nieeiing- 
gi-ound  of  religion  was  forsaken.  Smdi  a  for.sahiiig 
must  carry  with  it  the  gravest  misunderstandings 
and  make  it  inii)ossible  for  men  to  move  together. 
They  would  have  no  common  language  or  jirinciiilc 
outside  a  common  jeligion.  Therefore  it"*  was 
nec(>ssary  to  try  and  discover  what  had  caused  this 
decdine  of  common  worship  which  so  many  brushed 
aside  as  of  no  concern. 

Why  Men  Don't  Co  To  Church. 

ill  the'  hist  jilaco  it  was  (juile  usch'ss  lo  bhunc 
obsolete  services  or  jioor  preaching,  because,  if  jx^ople 
wanted  to  meet  together,  they  would  not  leave  the 
(diurches  to  be  contiolled  by  the  people  who  at 
])reseiit  owned  and  "  ran  "  them.  '  They  w'ould  com- 
mandeer the  chundies.  Jt  was  not  becatise  tluf 
(diui(dies  were  jioor,  that  was  only  a  symptomatic; 
and  superficial  thing.  Jsorw^as  it  becaxise  people  were 
ceasing  to  believe  in  the  old  religion.  They  were 
ceasing  to  believe,  but  that  was  the  effect,  not  the 
cause.  People  did  not  cease  to  go  to  (•h^irch  because 
they  had  ceased  to  believe.  They  ceased  to  believe 
because  they  had  ceased  to  go  to  church.  It  might 
even  be  that  the  consciousjiess  of  God- was  a  corporate 
sense,  and  if  the  coriiorate  fellowship  were  destroyed 
tlie  sense  of  (iod  (lisapi)eared  fnmi  the  mind  of  man, 
and  it  became  as  if  (jod  did  not  exist.  There  were 
two  causes  at  work  making  for  the  decline.  One  was 
sectarianism,  and  the  other  was  class  difference. 
-Only  one  class  at  present  went  to  church  in  any 
fair  proportion,  and  that  was  the  middle  class.  Ths 
very  rich  and  big  business  men  w-ere  not  found  in 
our  assemblies.  Some  of  them  did  not  go  because 
they  had  got  Socialist  parsons  in  the  pulpit.  But 
there  were  others  who  knew  that  Ciiristianity  and 
the  way  in  which  they  got  their  living  xfould  not  go 
together,  and,  despairing  of  any  solution,  determined 
that  at  least  they  would  not  be  hypocrites.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade  unionist  generally  did  not  go 
to  chur(di  because  he  believed  the  church  was  against 
him  and  his  aspirations  ;  also  many  knew  that — what- 
ever parsons  miglit  have  said  during  the  late  mora- 
torium on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  religion  of 
Christ  forbade  violence,  and  they  did  not  want  that 
issue  raised. 

A  Revolution  of  Society. 

The  Christian  religion  demanded  that  the  equality 
of  all  men,  which  Ave  acknoAvledged  before  (jod, 
should  l)c>  expressed  in  our  lives.  It  was  summed  up 
in  the  word  "  fellowship,"  and  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Icelandic  meaning  of  the  word  "fellows" 
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3F  FELLOWSHIP. 


SOCIAL  CONCERN. 

was  ■'iK-ople  wlio  sliare  i>()0(l.s. ' "  In  the  New 
^  Testament  teUowship  among'  men  was  the  eountei- 
k  part  of  tommunion  witli  Clod.  Dangerous  words — 
"communion,  "  commujiisin."  This  fellowship 
must  be  expressed  in  rual  life — in  material  things. 
There  ouglit  to  he  feUowship  in  labour,  in  sutt'eriny, 
and  in  reward.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance, 
when  there  was  a  slump,  people  were  being  hit 
unevenly,  at  a  dift'ereut  rate.  We  all  ought  to  suffer 
.  from  these  distresses  and  depreciations  together,  as 
i  one  body.  Men  ought  not  to  be  tramping  the 
'  streets  as  they  were  to-day.  Every  one  of  us  ought 
to  be  tramping  the  streets,  if  there  was  any  tramping 
of  the  streets  to  be  done  at  all.  There  ought  to  be 
fellowship  in  work  too.  Despite  what  the  sentiment- 
alists said,  he  believed  that  in  this  world  there  would 
always  be  a  lot  of  hard  and  disagreeable  and  monot- 
onous work  to  be  done.  It  nuist  not  be  left  to  some 
l)eople  to  do.  the  whole  of  tliat  work.  Somehow  we 
must,  all  take  our  sliare.  Men  were  being  shut  out 
of  culture  by  the  character  of  their  work,  and  to  be 
shut  out  of  culture  was  to  be  sluit  out  of  religion-, 
for  without  a  certain  anu)unt  of  culture  it  was  almost 
impossil)le  to  understand  religion.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  scavengers  and  slaughterers  and  sewage 
men  wtyit  to  cluircli  in  any  numbers.  And  wlij'  not  ^ 
Why  were  not  all  sorts  and  conditions  gathered  in 
King's  Weigh  House  that  night?  There  could  not 
be  the  feUowship  of  worship  together  unless  men 
worked  together  and  were  exposed  together  to  the 
same  sort  of  hardship. 

Fellowship  In  Reward. 

Then  there  ought  to  be  fellowshii)  in  reward.  He 
indicated  three  different  waj's  in  which,  according 
to  the  views  of  different  people,  the  ideal  might  be 
attained.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  belief  that  the 
State  ought  to  take  over  all  industry,  the  organisa- 
tion of  all  work,  and  the  distribution  of  all  profits. 
J{ut  this  was  rejected  by  numy  who  had  previously 
upheld  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  create  an 
alarming  bureaucracy.  He  was  not  sure,  however, 
-  that  some  fonn  of  that  would  not  have  to  be  avail- 
able. In  the  next  i)lace,  theie  was  the  belief  in  the 
dictatorship  of  the  i)roletariut,  the  uprising  of  those 
from  beneath,  convinced  that  they  and  they  alone 
wrere  the  necessary  people  and  .should  dominate  the 
i^tuatfon.  It  was  a  turning  of  things  upside  down, 
but  there  w^s  not  so  much  against  it  in  the  liible 
as  might  be  inu\gined.  "  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats' and  hath  exalted  the  humble 
and  meek."  AVhat  was  that  but  the  dictatorship 
of  the  ])roletarial  I-'  The  trouble  was  that  so  long 
as  this  was  only  aide  to  be  set  up  by  bloodshed  and 
kept  going  by  tyranny,  f "liristianity  could  not 
sanction  it.  The  third  method  was  G\iild  Socialism, 
or  the  running  of  each  industry  by  the  workers,  the 
technicians,  and  nnmagement,  in  one  fellowship,  for 
one'  end,  Sliaring  responsil)ility  and  rewar<l,  and 
gradually    expropriating    everybody    outside  the 


industiy.  it  was  (piilc  jiossibic  lor  this  to  l)e  started 
in  some  track's  now.  It  otfended  no  (.'hristian 
•principle,  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  work  on  the 
very  lines  proposed  by  our  JyOJ'd  for  a  society  organis- 
ing itself  from  within.  It  need  bring  about  no 
t)l()odshed  oi'  violent  revolution.  In  some  industries 
it  would  be  perhaps  immediately,  successful,  in  a 
good-  many  <)thers  there  might  be  disputes  as  to 
l)ossessiou  and  resoiuces,  but  it  would  solve  many 
problems.  It  would  give  the  worker  not  only 
e([uality  of  reward,  but  equality  of  responsibility. 

The  Alternatives. 

liy  tile  line  which  was  taken  in  these  great  matters 
it  would  be  determined  how  (Jirist  would  come  finally 
to  this  world.  If  we  could  get  on  a  just  and  merci- 
ful and  secure  and  generous  basis  together,  it  would 
be  possible  for  Christ  to  come  and  reign  on  earth  as 
accepted  King.  The  rectification  of  the  economic; 
cjrder  a\'ouIcI  bring  al)out  a  revival  of  religion.  We 
should  all  come  to  be  agreed  about  religion  if  we 
started  here.  vSometimes  he  looked  forward  to  an 
approach  from  the  other  side — that  the  people  who 
were  to-day  labouring  oiitside  the  churches  for  a  new- 
social  order  would  come  to  see  that  they  had  no 
leader  but  Christ,  no  jiossible  sanction  unless  He  was 
Almighty  God,  no  princijdes  which  they  could  apply 
unless  the  creeds  were  true.  Ihit  the  fight  was 
against  time,  confusion,  and  prejudice,  and  the 
cause  and  its  leaders  might  die.  Then  something 
else  would  happen.  There  would  be  resistance  to 
any  and  all  reform,  and  sooner  or  later — in  two 
years,  or  five,  or  ten — rebellion  or  bloody  revolution 
would  be  precipitated.  In  that  event  he  did  not  care 
much  which  side  gained  the  victory.  Victory  had 
no  more  meaning  in  the  economic  than  in  the 
military  struggle.  Bloodshed  made  bloodshed  ail 
the  world  over  until  someone  broke  the  entail  by 
divine  forgiveness.  What  then  must  be  done? 
The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  classes,  in  the 
belief  that  men  could  be  converted,  that  the  prole- 
tariat could  be  brought  to  see  that  violence  would 
not  do  a  bit  of  good  in  the  end,  and  that  the  rich 
possessing  classes  could  be  made  to  hear  the  call  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  have  done  with  their  superior 
positions  and  to  make  common  cause  and  form  one 
class,  even  aiS  there  was  one  Church,  and  one  faith, 
and  one  Lord.  When  the  Judge  was  at  the  gates, 
not  all  our  belief  or  unbelief  would  avail,  but  whether 
we  had  seen  His  Person  in  the  hungered,  in  the 
n'eedy,  in  the  imprisoned.  There  must  be  a  great 
'  division  into  classes — there  was  no  help  for  it — on 
the  one  hand  the  society  of  those  who  lived  to  them- 
selves, which  was  hell,  and  always  created  hell  here 
and  everywhere;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  who  worshipped  Christ  and  created 
heaven,  where  all  things  were  in  ccnnmon,  where 
richefj  were  for  everyone,  where  streets  were  paved 
with  gold,  where  the  very  walls  were  gemmed,  and 
where  every  citizen  wore  a  Avhite  robe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


'  Where  is  the  "  CO."  -iiujvemeiit At  the 
moment  it- is  no  h)n<>er  mobilised — but  a  (hvsiic  for 
mobilisation  is  in  the  minds  of  many. 

In  America. 

-  The  Women's  Peace  Society,  under  the  clnurnian- 
sliip  of  Mrs.  Henry  A'illard,  is  standi-ny  out  for  the 
"sacredness  and  inviolability  of  human  life  under 
all  circumstances."  In  an  appeal  to  tbc  women  of 
Europe,  they  plead  for  a  radical  and  combined  etfort 
to  inaufiurate  an  International  Society  of  i'eace, 
unlike  any  that  has  i)];ece(led.  it,  in  that  it  stands 
uncomproinisin<;ly  for  non-resistance  under  all 
circumstances"  and  the  Society  stand.s  for 
"Immediate  and  universal  disarmament,  aboliti(jJi  of 
mob  violence,  free  trade  the  world  over,"  and  appeals 
to  women  to  "enlist  in  this  greatest  of  causes,  (bs- 
regardin<>'  all  opposition,  however,  formidable, 
arming'  themselves  only  with  aural  and  spiritual 
weapons  which  are  invincible." 

Germany. 

A  considerable  mobilisation  has  taken  place,  at 
least  2.U0U  sifiiialures  have  been  given  to  a  pledge 
ao'ainst  bearing  arms,  liaiidliiig  munitions  and  sub- 
stnibing  voluntarily  to  war  loans.  The  signatones 
are  going  ahead,  are  asking  for  funds — initiating  a 
propaganda  including  press,  centres,  leaflets  (1UU,0UU 
of  these  are  suggested).  They  are  working  resolute- 
ly and  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  other  lauds, 
and  Dv.  Pohl,  Dr.  Stiieke,  H.  Meyer,  and  others  are 
to  the  forefront.  I  have  seen  copies  of  minutes, 
and  clearly  the  organisation  means  business. 

England. 

Shall  we  mean  business  also!^  The  "Affirmation 
ao'ainst  War"  is  the  first  test.  We  have  only  to  get 
-such  an  atfirmation  widely  enough  signed,  to  prove 
our  sincerity  and  readiness  to  link  up  with  any. 
International  Union  against  war — as  may  be  pro- 
posed. I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  war  is  a 
"fruit,"  and  that  it  is  no  use  touching  the  act  of 
war,  until  we  have  killed  the  root  that  produces  war. 
On  the  other- hand,  war  is  a  chain.  It  is  a  binding 
slavery  on  the  peoples,  under  which  they  are  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  "Great  of  the  earth'  — tlie 
true  "war-makers." 

As  Christians,  let  us  probe  to  the  depths  of  the 
implications  of  our  "Declaration,"  and  within  srw^h 
implication  we  shall  disi'over  utter  resistance  to  wjiai 
is  commonlv  called  war  and  its  preparations. 

  T.W.W. 

T^'oTE.  Our  "  Crusader  "  must  still  be  small  until 

we'  are  secure  for  the  future.  Our  Editor,  Ilev. 
Sttniley  1'..  James,  returns  from  a  well-deserved 
holidav  this  week. 


JEHOVAH  OR  CHRIST? 

Mr.  .IfKime  K.  Jerome's  article,  "Jcliovali  or  Christ?"  lias 
called  tnith  interesting  correspondence,  vvliicli  has  been  seen 
by  the  autlior  of  the  article.  i 

Mr.  Jerome  does  not  propose  to  "reply,''  ;is  lie  iueis  that  the 
l,i^t(ers  seem  to  reply  to  one  anot'ner.  "xMy  object,"  he  \vrite.s, 
•wa.s  to  start  proper  thinking.  When  onie  sits  down  seriously  to 
think,  (Jod— Ihu  real  God— ks  always  willing  i<y  help." 


I  111  really  constrained— 'I  have  a  concern'  as  I  think  i 
^uakcr  would  say,  to  refer  to  the  'Jehovah  or  Christ?'  aitidc 
■Lopi-Mded,  har.^h",  I  hilittine'— the.se  are  hard  words,  1  knou 
and  1  like  Jerome,  loo,  aii.d,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  •  I 
tnUh  ill  the  article;  bnt  why  is  it  put  so  crudely?  Anyway,  i 
was  goinji  to  order  six  copies  to  send  to  friends  at  Christmas, 
but  Jeron\e's  article  put  ipe  off.  I  still  wish  you  all  Ihe  bc-^l 
things  for  Christmas,  and  1  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Christmas 
iiumber.  1  am  oiilv  a  poor  pensioner,  but  I  send  —  to  the 
funds."  •  •-  D.  H.  P. 

"Will  vou  allow  me  to  remotibtratc,  irot  so  much  with  Mi. 
Jerome,  or  with  his  arrticle,  as  with  youi'  insertion  of  it  in  ^'j 
pi  oniineiit  a  way  in  the  special  number  of  a  paper  which  professes 
I  J  a-  knowledge  the  authority  of  Christ? 

•"['here  are  in  this  country  maiiy  p,eople  who  never  cxercis- 
their  niimls  upon  the,  Bible,  Tiever  study  it,  meditate  upon  it,  -  i 
read  one  <jf  its  many  volumes  through  in  a  rea.sonable  way  as 
lh,(n'  would  any  other  book;  tlipy  simply  bolt  it  at  chur<ii  in 
t  inink«  called  llvssons,  and  possibly  nibble  off  a  text  before  going 
to  bed.  Such  people  wiH  qw.te  'an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,'  withtnit  c<iiisidering  the  cont,ext  in  either  Testament.  I 
have  even  known  'titid  helps  those  who  help  themselves'  given 
as  an  authoritative  text  in  favour  of  the  war.  1  vcnluiic  to  .say 
tliat  any  other  book  used  in  this  way  would  yield  weird  results. 
Vet  Mr.  Jer:»me  takes  the  interpretations  of  tlve  Bible^  by  such 
people  as  the-e,  and  proceeds  to  vilify  n(  t  merely  David  and 
D-tvid's  ideas  of  God.  but  the  whole  Old  Testament  and  Jehovah 
himself.  That  was  not  how  Jesus  acted.  Strangely  enough.  He. 
claimed  Jehovah  as  His  Father,  and  said  that  They  were  one, 
which  certainly  does  not  ir,ean .  less  th3.11  that  there  was  no 
po.ssible  aiitagcmism  between  Them. 

"The  Two  Testaments  are  really  complementary.  For  instance 
the  N«w  tells  us  that  Jesus  Himself  had  to  be  made  'perfect 
through  sufferings'  before  He  could  ascend  the  throne.  In  the 
Old  \ve  read  that  Jehovah  did  not  wish  His  people  to  have  an 
carliilv  king.  When' thev  insisted  on  haviiig  one,  so  that  they 
mi-dit'be  in  the  fashion  and  that  he  might  fight  their  battles,  a 
voui."-  man  was  appjinted,  who  at  first  showed  himself  simple- 
iiearted  and  generou.s.  As  they  had  insisted  on  being  a  military 
nation  the  Lord  alUowed  them  to  have  their  way,  for  as  'T.\V  .W  . 
points  out.  He  does  give  ix-ople  their  desires.  So  he  showed 
thcni  '4  war  for  righteousness,'  and  Saul's  first  act  in  tliat  war 
was  to  free  the  Kenites  from  the  opines.sioii  of  the  Amalekites. 
1  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  condemnation  of  this  act  ot 
niercv  Neither  concordance  nor  r.afereiice  Bible  have  revealed 
it  But  the  war  for  righteousness  speedily  developed  after  the 
manner  of  its  kind  into  a  wai-  for  loot,  in  which  the  common 
people  were  rutlilesslv  slain,  and  their  Kaiser  was  spared,  presum- 
ablv  to  live  in  luxurv  as  a  trophy  at  Saul  s  court.  Samuel-, 
tliou'di  a  prophet,  was  a  child  of  his  own  agje,  but  he  wa.s  as 
disgusted  atahe  resuHs  of  the  war  for  righteousness  as  A.G.G. 
in  our  day.  ... 

"No  one  has  evSl-  grasped  and  valued  the  Old  Testament  like 
th,»  Lord  Jesus.  The  Rabbis  of  His  day  distorted  its  t«a;chings 
as^badlv  or  worse  than  it  is  distorted  to-day,  but  He  did  not 
therefore  throw  it  on  the  scrap  Heap.  Once  '"/'"fj^'^^?: 
with  the  leaders  of  His  people,  he  repudiated  the  title  of  DaMd  s 
Son,  in  the  words,  'How  doth  David  ,1.  the  Spirit  call  the. 
Christ  Lord,  sayi.rg-.  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord  sit  thou  on 
mv  right  hand."  until  I  maf<e  thine  enennes  thy  footetool ?  If 
D  ivi.r  therefore,  called  him'Lord,  how  ,s  He  his  Son  .'  One  may 
add   h'ow  -is  He  who  spoke  those  words  J_ehovah  s  nva  ?  How 

o  vou  think  He  felt  when  He  read  Mr.  Jerome  s  article  in  the 
''  Crusader,"  which  professes  to  teach  His  way  ?- Yours  sincerely, 
(Continued  on  Page  3).  A.L.A. 


'  liday,  Jaminiy  Ttli,  1921. 
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Talks  oi\  Communism. 


By   WILFRED  WELLOCK. 

l>ast  week  1  deseiibed  some  of  tlie  ocoiioiuies  tluit 
would  follow  tlie  adoption  of  Uommiinisni ;  Intt  im- 
'  poilant  as  these  are,  thoy  are  only  the  external 
'  manifestations  of  infijiitely  more  impoi'tant,  spiritual 
'  chanfj'es  whicli  tlie  adoption  of  Communism  would 
effect.  The  most  wondeiful  feature  in  a  Communist 
Society  would  he  the  character  of  its  citizens.  Pie- 
vent?(l  from  acciimula ting  great  riches,  and  discover- 
injy  that  the  only  chance  of  winning  merit,  and 
fellowship,  is  in  the  production  of  useful  and  heJiuti- 
inl  things,  and  tlirough  such  activity  of  character 
.iiid  personality,  men  and  women  will  naturally  turn 
lo  art.  Tlve  result  will  be  a  phenomenal  develop- 
iiieiit  in  every  branch  of  art,  a'tid  the  attainment  of  a 
liigh  level  of  culture  and  spiritual  excellence.  At 
last,  and  for  the  hist  time  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
art  will  come  into  its  own,  beauty  will  take  the  place 
lit  "fashion,"  and  by  a  process^of  true  ciiltnre  the 
instincts  of  the  people  will  become  purer,  their  hearts 
i;(>nller  and  their  minds  clearer.  It  is  not  becau^^e 
our  ta.stes  are  refined  that  we  must  have  a  change  of 
(  lothes  eveiy  year,  or  twice  a  year,  Init  because  they 
liave  b(  e.i  per  verted.  It  is  iilmost  true  to  say  that 
we  have  no  tastes,  but  rather  viilgar  desires  for 
>leniation. 

In  a  ComlHuni.st  Society  art  and  character  would 
1  eact  upon  on^  another,  noble  character  producing 
finer  art,  great  art  nobler  character.  The  result 
would  be  a  world  clothed  witli  beau.ty  and  peoplefh 
with  cultured,  tender-hearted  and  noble-minded 
men  and  women.  Beanty  would  be  in  the  atnio- 
>l)liere,  an  all-])ervadiug,  irresi.stible  force.  In  the 
homes  of  tbe  people,  in  their  houses,  ])ublic  build- 
ings, and  in  the  streets,  it  would  be  manifest.  .And 
;is  its  influence  spread,  and  the  power  to  produce  it 
increased,  the  demand  for  it  would  increase  also. 
Before  long  all  manner  of  imitations — in  furniture, 
picture.s,  etc.,  would  be  s-upplanted  by  original  work. 
<  (bviously  the  effect  of  such  a  deA  elopment  upon 
character  would  be  enormous,  and  would  give  lise 
to  social  relationships  and  forms  of  social  life,  .etc., 
such  as  we  are  not  able  to  conceive.  ■ 

Perhajis  to  women  would  this  change  in  the  social 
\-stem  afford  the  greatest  scope  for  development, 
s  it  would  in  it.self  be  a  triumph  for  the  "feminine" 
\  irtues.  Women  would  be  free  as  men  ,  possess 
(■(|ual  rights  of  self-development,  and  would  occupy 
;i  ])osition  of  self-respect  and  independence  hitherto 
unknown  to  all  but  a  veiy  fcAV  of  their  sex.  Prosti- 
tution would  thus  come  to  an  end,  as  would  all  the 
(itlier  evils  which  spring  from  poverty. 

What  man  who  has  not  wholly  lost  his  soul  does 
not  dr<?a7n  of  the  day  when  his  country  wfll  be 
])eopled  witli  free  and  happy  men  and  women,  and 
healthy,  merry  cdiildren? — does  not  picture  a  world 
where  economic  disability  is  eliminated  and  the  re- 
lations between  men  are  determined  by  spiritual 
considerations  ?  AMiat  hinders  us  from  bringing  the 
time  when  men  and  women  shall  be  spiritually  and 
economically  free,  shall  work  in  the  day-time  and 
play  in  the  evening  in  god-like  fashion? — the  time 
when  every  home  shall  hr  n  castle,  a  veritable  strong- 


VM.— A  NEW  HUMANITY. 

hold  of  faith  and  virtue,  a  centre  of  noble  activities, 
of  love,  hope,  and  .joy,  about  which  is  wrapjied  the 
verdant  garment  of  God  instead  of  tiie  unrelieved 
drab  of  the  dwellings  of  fcdlow-men  ?  Nothing 
hinders  us  but  our  own  apathetic;  minds  and  sluggisJi 
wills.  The  Kingdom  of  lleaveTi  is  within  lis,  but 
we  keep  it  a  prisoner  and  will  not  let  it  find  expres-  - 
siou.  Were  wv  to  give  it  its  freedom,  not  only  a 
new  Heaven  but  a  new  humanity  would  appear. 

What  could  be  more  distressing  than  the  sight  of 
the  "East,  Ends"  of  our  great  commercial  cities,  with 
their  teeming  masses  of  suppressed  humanity? 
Thousands  ujioii  thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  are  condemned  to  live  in  surroundings  not 
fit  for  cattle,  to  work  like  maxdiiiies  and,' in  conse- 
(luence,  to  play  like  devils,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  doing  a  single  thing  whereby  they  may 
win  public  or  self-respect,  or  even  the  means  to  be 
"respectable."  It  is  the  sight  of  this  wronged 
multitude  that  more  than  anything  else  causes  us 
to  rage  "against  capitalist  "civilisation."  These 
heljiless  victims  of  our  iniquitous  social  system  are 
yet,  for  all  tlieir  poverty,  veiy  often  tender-hear*ted 
and  noble-minded  men  and  women,  their  vices  being- 
hut  the  counteipart  and  corollary  of  the  inhuman 
existence  which  society  forces  upon  them.  Even 
more  horrible  and  callous  than  the  slaughter  of  men's 
bodies  on  the  nations'  battlefields,  is  the  staiwation 
and  destruction  of  their  souls  in  the  realm  of  com- 
petitive industry.  The  society  wliich  makes  and 
lirotects  millionaires  cannot  do  justice  to  its 
millions.  Were,  however,  justice  done  to  the 
millions,  they  would  ieie  long  grow  into  men,  new 
men,  noble,  valiant,  God-like.  .  That  justice  we 
must  secure,  but  only  by  way  of  Communism  can 
we  do  that. 


1921— DONATIONS  TO   OUR  FUNDS. 

R.  8.  A.  and  A.  G.  H.  Atkins,  5s.;  A.  Biotlver  and  Sister 
(Southend),  10s.  ;  "G.H.S.B.,"  £1;  Mrs.  G.  Baker,  £1;  ihe 
Misses  Bantro'ft,  lO.s.  ;  Mr.s.  Bassett,  4s.  Id.;  Rev.'  Seaward 
Beddow,  £1;  Rev.  W.  H.  Beales,  5s.  ;  :\rr.  W.  Bennett. '£2;  Rev. 
F.  H.  Eai.sofl,  £1;  friends  at  Blackpool.  4s.;  Mr.  Bland  and 
fyinds.  16s.  8d. ;  Miss  M.  C.  Bonar,  £1  5s. ;  Mr.'  A.  H.  Bond;  £3 
15s.  4d. ;  Mv.  T.  Bi-uoks  (1st  inst.  of  £1),  5s.  ditt-o  5s.  monthly 
donatiiins.  -153.  ;  Miss  Doris  Canham,  lUs.  :  :Mrs.  Colnian  5s.  ; 
"C.D.,"  £2  10s.;  Aliss  E.  M.  Duncan,  £3;  .Mr.  A.  Edees. 
13s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Firth.  2s.  3^1.;  a  fri,end  (Aianchesler),  10s.; 
:\lr.  J.  Fnrness,  10s.  ;."G.,"  £2  10^.;  'Sli:  and  .Mrs.  Gauge.  £1 ; 
Miss  .J.  Newtoii  Harris,  10s.;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hodgson,  £1;  Miss  :\r. 
H<;lmes,  5s.;  Mr.  B.  .James,  £1;  F.  A.  .Jennens,  2s.  6d. ;  '^C.K.,^' 
5s.  vMr.  and  J^frs.  Knibbs,  £1;  J.L.,  10s.;  M.  Lacev.  3s.;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Lombard,  £1  3s. ;  Mr.  J.  .Milburn  (1st  inst.  of  £1),  2s.  6d. ; 
Miss  Miller,  £1;  Mr.  H.'  B.  Parris,  5.-=. ;  "G.A.R."  (Bath),  2s.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Ranisiiy,  £5;  Mr.  G.  Reinganuni,  10s.;  'Sir.  J. 
Richard-son,  17s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  H.  S.  and  .Miss  Rose,  £1  10s.  ;  .Mrs. 
M.  V.  Russell,  £3;  Jfr.  F.  .J.  Simpson,  £1;  Mi:  and  .Mrs.  G. 
Smith.  £1;  "R.U.,"  £1;  "C.L.W.."  5s.:  .^[r.  J.  T.  Watson, 
10s.  ;  .Mr.  E.  Whinray,  £1;  total,  £49  2s.  4d. 

1921— PROMISES. 

l^.  S.  A.  ^ind  A.  G.  H.  Atkins.  8s.  monthly;  "Friends  from 
Blackpool,"  4s.  ;  Mr.  T.  Brooks,  £1 ;  .Miss  E.  M."  Grav,  £1  veariv  ■ 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  J.  Goss,  £1;,  :\Ir.  W.  F.  Hancock.  £i ;  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal, 5s.;  Mr.  J.  .Milburu,  £1;  Rev.  I.«vton  Richards,  £1;  Mr. 
Irwin  T.  Stephen.soii,  £1;  "R.U.,"  £1. 

Sexi'ral  of  tlie  ;il)iivc  have  also  dhtainod  new  subscribers. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  new  prospects  for  Hitter  Creek  ^Aliieli  their 
chami)ion's  victory  opened  before  tlie  eoiumiuiity 
put  fresh  heart  into  the  siirviviii<>'  niemhers  (>!:  that 
ill-starred  enterprise.  Aiid  wlien  Wise,  one  wariu 
sprinf>'  niorninf"-,"  rode  out  with  the  <40S'erii;u;M,  t 
eii<>'iiieer  to  inspect  the  situation  with  a  view  to  (k^ 
(•idin<>'  the  location  of  a  dam  he  found  thing's  liiuch 
more  cheerful  than  on  ])revi()us  occasions. 

Marie,  of  course,  was  there,  coura<>eoiis  as  ever, 
yet  not  a  little  .subdued  by  the  responsibilities  Avhitdi 
had  fallen  upon  her.  Her  father  had  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter  and  had  been  buried  in  the  little  o-rave- 
yard  in  the  valley  thiouf^h  which  the  creek  ran. 
She  was  now  alone  in  tlie  world  in  more  than  a 
domestic  sense,  for,  of  the  remaining  colonists,  there 
was  not  one  who  wm  able  to  enter  into  her  thoughts 
and  share  her  burden.  To  her,  therefore,  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  Tiiike  was  like  the  coming  of  the  day. 

She  Avas  now  an  expert  horsewoman  and  was  able 
to  accompany  the  iwo  men  in  their  visit  of  in.spec- 
tion.  That  over,  she  invited  Luke  to  accompany  her 
to  the  last  resting  j)lace  of  Uakunin's  faitliful  dis- 
ciple. The  engineer  returned  to  the  iiouse  lor  Ihe 
purpose  of  dra\\  ing  up  certain  memorandii. 

"How  strange,"  she  said  as  they  stood  ovei'  the 
grave,"  that  in  spite  of  all  that  lias  hapjiened  he 
never  realised  that  his  theories  and  plans  had  mis- 
carried. To  the  last  his  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
science  and  its  sufhciency  for  all  human  needs  was 
unbroken.  l^ie  day  before  he  (bed  he  read  me  a 
passage  declaring  that  the  principle  of  Association 
must  now  take  the  i)lace  of  Jehovah  as  the  object  of 
men's  worship." 

"It  is  perhaps  a  mercy,"  said  Jaike,  medi hiti vely , 
"that  those  Avho  have  not  thej)()wer  to  sui'vive  dis- 
"illusioument  should  renuiin  blind  to  facts.'' 

"No,"  she  replied  emidiatically,  "I  would  rather 
stare  into  the  eyeless  socket  of  an  emjjty  night  and 
look  in  the  face  "a  universe  that  had  no  purpose,  no 
hope,  no  Ibve,  than  allow  mv  mind  t.)  take  refuge  in 
a  lie."  ■■  \ 

Her'nostrils  dilated.    vShe  .si)oke  passionately. 

"I  A\  ish  I  had  your  courage,''  he  replied.  -"Indeed 
I  have  received  a  portion  of  it.  lint  for  your 
example,  your  influence,  1  could  never  have  done 
what  I  have.  Tliat  battle  witii  Hilkem,  the  contest^ 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  the  opposition  of  vested 
interests  would  have  overwhelmetl  me  again  and 
again  had  it  not  been  for  the  stiength  I  derived  from 
you."  They  moved  away  from  the  graveside  as  he 
spoke  and  began  ascending  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley.  The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
mountain  and  his  level  rays  turned  to  gold  tlie  d  uk 
s])ruce  that  crowded  the  hillsides.  The  panora'ma 
outstretched  at  their  feet  recalled  to  Ijuke  the  vision 
he  had  seen  that  moonlit  night  so  long  ago.  He  con- 
trasted mentally  the  Luke  Wise  of  tthat  time  with  his 


—HIS  REWARD. 

present  self.  The  difference  he  owed  entirely  to  this 
magnificent  woman,  this  heioic  soul  by  his  side. 

She  stooi)ed  to  pick  a  flower  and  when  she  rose  the 
hand  that  held  it  trembled  a  little. 

"Marie,"  he  said,  his  voice  dropping  to  a  whisjxM  , 
"I  am  still  a  weakling  ai)art  from  you.  I  need  you 
with  me  always.  I  feel  that  I  cannpt  let  you  go. 
You  have  made  me.  I  belong  to  you.  Will  you  take 
me — body  and  soul?  I  love  and  revere  you.  To- 
gether we  will  dream  our  dreams  and  together  w  v 
will  live  in  obedience  to  the  visions  we  have  seen." 

The  flower  dro])ped  from  her  hands,  ainl  her  face 
was  lifted  up  to  his.  The  red  light  of  the  sun  fell 
ujion  it.  The  loosened  hair  about  her  head  glowed 
like  a  golden  aureole.  ^ 

"You  have  called  me  strong,*'  she  said.  "I  am  as 
weak  and  heliVless  as  that  flower.  I  thought  yon 
once  a  di(>anier.  Hut  is  I  that"  have  been  the 
dreamer.  It  is  you  who  have  (h)ne  the  work.  1 
dreamed  that  one  day  you  should  have  faith  and 
courage  and  wisdom.  Hut  it  is  you  who  have  ful- 
filled the  dream.  Perhai)s  that  is  always  the  way. 
The  woman  sees  the  vision  of  ])erfect  manhood  but 
it  is  the  man  who  in  strife  and  coniquest  realises  hei' 
A-ision  of  him.  Tt  is  our  part  to  dieam  of  gTeatn(>ss 
foi'  those  we  love  ;  it  is  theirs  to  win  that  greatness.  " 

"Arrd  was  it,"  he  asked,  "because  yon  loved  me 
that  you  had  vi.sions  of  future  greatness  for  mc  ? 
Did  you  then — in  those  da.ys — do  you. now,  think  of 
me  as  more  than  a  friend  F"  "  . 

Her  head  dropped  upon  her  breast.  Her  sti'^ngth 
seemed  gone.  The  soldier  of  faith,  the  undaunted 
leader  of  tliat  forlorn  hope  was,  now  that  the  battle 
was  over,  a  weak  Avoman. 

Fie  laid  thaj  tired  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
mingled  his  kisses  Avith  the  tears  of  her  jo-y. 

(To  be  continued). 


TYPEWRITING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED.— As  reported  iv 
ceiitly,  an  e.'ipert  shurtliand  typist  is  urgently  needing  a 
to  support  Tii.s  wife  and,  family.    Does  anyone  know  of  a 
permanent    post— or  can    anyone   send    along  typovviitin;^ 
employment? — Address,  W.P.,  c/o  "The  Crusader"  Otfiri-. 


THE    NEXT    STEP    TO    PEACE.— A  series  of   Lunch  Hour 
addres.se.-i  is  to  he  given  at  Devoiishiie  House,  136  Bish<!]js 
gate.  E.C.,  on  Mondays,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.     Jan.  10  : 
''A  .Mystical  League  of  Nations,"  ]\lis.-  Evelyn  Sharp. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  &(inday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Mis? 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 
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The  Outlook. 


THE  f>Tavily  of  the  uiieiuployment  crisis  does 
not  lie  ill  the  immbeis  involved.  Thei'e 
have  been  former  periods  when  similar  crises 
have  <)vertaken  tlie  industrial  world.  Bnt  neA'er 
liave  tlie  causes  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  whole 
international  situation.  Foiiner  crises  have  been 
of  tlie  nature  of  warnings,  naittering's  of  the  thunder 
before  the  storm  ;  this  appears  to  be  the  storm  itself. 
Viiotlier  chaiuct^vistic  in  which  the  present  state  of 
lairs  differs  from  former  periods  of  uuemployalient 
I  -  in  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  out  of 
work.  To  (juote  the  "Ob.server"  : — "We  are  tokl 
again  and  again  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  carefully  that  the  majority  of  these  unfor- 
tunate ones' are  veiy  far  removed  from  the  old.  'uii- 
(•in])loya.bles'  who  used  to  harrow  our  feelings  every 
w  inter.  Many  of  theni'are  finely  set  rip  men  who 
i ciidered  faithful  sei-vice  in  the  war,  men  who  looked 
toiwaid  longingly  to  the  Utopia  of  their  home- 
(omiiig.    Most  of  Ihem  seek  not  doles,  but  work.'*" 

<f  ft 

L.XDKR  these  ciicumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  (iovernment's  panacea  for  relieving 
unemidoyment  by  jjutting  industries'  on 
>liort  time  has  been  condemned  by  the  whole  of  the 
TickIc  Union  and  lyabour  movement.  The  device 
savours  more  of  political  iugeuuity  than  of  a  genuine 


d?siie  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  is  at  least  calculated 
to  divide  the  labour  vrorld  and  to  create  bitterness 
between  those  who  are  asked  ty  divide  their  work 
with  others  and  those  who  are  to  be  relieved  at  the 
cost  of  their  fellows. 

But  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  such  super- 
ficial measures  as  these.  The  "Observer"  makes 
use  of  the  urgeuc^^  of  the  situation  to  deprecate  in- 
(luiry  injto  root  causes.  "We  submit,"  it  says, 
"that  this  is  not  the  moment  for  any  but  the 
rcudemically  inclined  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  in- 
(juiry  into  all  the  causes  of  unemployment  and  the 
i(U  al  permanent  remedies.  Such  an  inquiry  is  in- 
deed necessary,  but  there  is  no  time  for  the  delay 
no^\■ ;  are  confronted  with  an  accomplished  fact 
— three-quarters  of  a  million  registered  unemployed 
who  must  be  proA'ided  for  here  and  now — other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  half-time  whose  restricted 
work  must  be  kept  going,  if  possible." 

But  the  fact  is  that  theie  is  no  need  of  an  inquiiy. 
"What  is  needed  is  the  courage  to  face  the  fact  that 
that  system  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times  whichj  on  the  one  hand,  sees  a  large 
part  of  the  world  in  need  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
life,  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  is  troubled  by  the  un- 
eini)loyment  of  those  .who  want  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  producing,  those  necessities.  The 
inquiiy  has  been  made.    Its  findings  are  kno^n. 

«         -*         «  , 

THE  fTOvernment's  publication  of  messages  be- 
tween Germany  and  Ireland  at  least  show 
that  Irelaml,  under  present  conditions,  is  as 
grave  a  danger  to  Imperial  interests  as  ever  it  could 
be  if  independent.  A  Kepublican  Ireland  would 
have  lacked  the  motive  for  intrigue  which  was  sup- 
plied during  the  war  by  our  refusal,  to  grant  her 
freedom.  Some  day  it  may  dawm  upon  the  minds 
of  statesmen  that  unforced  friendship  is  a  better 
guarantee  of  safety  than  compulsory  alliance. 
»         *  * 

N(_)T  the  least  serious  aspect  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion is  its  effect  upon  American  opinion. 
We  arc  informed  that  recently  a  Union 
Jac-k  was  i)ublicly  burnt  in  New  York.  Remem- 
bering the  delicacy  of  the  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Japan,  and  this  country's  interest  in  those 
relations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  depends  on  a->ipeedy  and  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  problem. 
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The  New 
Legalism. 

When  you  come 
down  lo  definite 
ai^tions  it  becomes 
alnio.st  inii)ossible 
lo  classify  llieni 
as  f^ood  and  evil. 
That  which,  un- 
der certain  cir- 
cumstances, would 
without  hesitaiion 
he  described  as  had,  may,  under  ol  her  circumstances, 
at  least  seem  doiihtful  -if  not  altof^■elher  piaise- 
wortliy.  'Tiie  faial  mistake  of  Judaism  was  its 
al tempt  to  (U'fine  morality  in  terms  of  definite  con- 
crete deeds  instead  of  in  terms  of  motive.  To  do 
this  was  right;  to  do  that  was  wrong.  Hence  arose 
a  whole  series  of  amendments,  explanations,  de- 
finitions, by  which  tlie  original  body  of  the  law  was 
enlarged  enormously.  And  where  you  have  this 
legal  or  external  view  of  morality  siich  a  supplemen- 
tary nmss  of  regulations  is  inevitable,  for  no  two 
actions  are  entirely  alike  or  deserving  of  tlie  same 
judgment. 

There  is  no  more  signal  instance  of  this  than  the 
commandnient  not  to  kill.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Jesus  quoted  thi's  only  to  re-define  it.  From  the 
actual  act  of  -killing  He  directed  attention  to  the 
motive  of  anger.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  do- 
ing He  put  the  morality  of  the  matter  on  a  surer 
foundation.  Many  a  soldier  who  has  taken  life  is 
less  guilty  rti  the  eyes  of  Eternal  Love  than  some 
who  never  lifted  otlier  weapons  than  their  pens  or 
inflicted  wounds  deejjei'  than  those  which  words  can 
inflict.  We  become  mere  legalists  whey  we  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  act  of  killing  apart  from 
the  variety  of-motives  wliich  may  lead  to  it. 

But  the  same  kind  of  difficulfy  attends  us  when 
we  take  anger  as  the  hall-mark  of  evil.  Can  we 
say  that^ all  anger  is  wrong?  Is  it  not  said  that 
Jesus  Himself  was  sometimes  angry,  and  do  we 
not  recognise  that  His  anger  was  part  of  His  divine 
character?  Would  we,  if  we  could,  eliminate  it 
from  the  New  Testament  porti'ait? 

There  is  one  word  at  least  which  seems  to  define 
"goodness."  The  word  love  appears  to  many  to 
cover  everylhiiig  thai  is  dcsirnble  in  character  and 
conduct.  Yet  "love"  js  (  ajjable  of  various  inter- 
pretations— so  much  so  that  Shelley  wrote  of  it — 

"One  word  is  too  often  profaned 
For  me  to  profane  it." 

And  many  of  us  to-day  hesitate  to  use  this  term 
on  account  Of  the  associations  of  sentimentality  or 
sensuality  that  have  gathered  about  it. 

Love  itself  needs  to  be  defined — not  by  other 
words,  but  by  a  living  example."  Love  as  an  ab- 
stract (luality  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  Truth.  We 
can  only  explain  what  it  means  by  pointing  to  Him 
Who  is'  Love.  And  in  doing  that  we  destroy  many 
of  the  conceptions  of  Avhat  constitutes  love.    It  is 


(rod  Who  defines  love,  not  love  that  delines  (iod. 
W'e  liad  to  see  (rod  l)eidie  we  could  understand  IIk; 
meaning  of  love.  W'iicn  lie  came  He  gave  it  a  new 
("onnot  alion . 

It  is  sometimes  supjiosed  that  Christ  is  accepted 
as  (lod  because  He  fulfils  our  highest  moral  ideals. 
But  that  is  what  Ife  does  not  do.  He  reveal.s  our 
highest  ideals. 

And  that  revelation  ol  what  really  constitutes 
lov(>  and  goodness  is  still  going  on.  He  is  ever  dis- 
proving and  making  obsolete  our  conceptions  ol 
righteousness.  Nay,  He  is  for  ever  transcending 
and  (hvstroying  our  conceptioHS  of  His  oAvn  char- 
acter. The  real  Jesus  has  to  overcome  the  Jesus 
our  [)ieaclieis  aiul  critics  and  sentimentalists  have 
nuule.  We  liave  no  standards  by  which  to  test  Him 
save  those  which  He  Himself  supplies.  "In  Thy 
Light  we  see  Jjight." 

THE  THAMl'. 


WEEDERS. 


Aiross  the  field  they  spread, 

A  cjooked  line  between  the  rigid  furiows   of  the 
earth  : 

Bent  women,  young  and  old. 
Their  hard  brown  hands 

Groping  and  groi)ing  in  the  brown  hard  soil, 
Hour  after  honr,  yard  by  sim-scorched  yard. 
Weeding. 

First  with  thin  laughter  and  the  human  word 
Morning  till  noon-heat; 
Noon  till  afteriioon  ; 
Now  silent . 

The  hot  fingers  of  the  sun  pluck  at  them ; 
The  hard  ridges  of  the  earth, 
The  angular  bent  bodies, 
Hot  tarred  fences. 

And  jagged  edges  of  the  endless  furrows 
Look  brittle  in  the  stiff  heat  of  the  sun. 
Hour  succeeds  mute  hour; 
The  Tine  creeps  a  little  forward. 
Then,  at  evenfall,  the  heat  relaxes. 
One  by  one,  torturedly, 

They  stand  ujjright  again,  straightening  their  b<?nt 
backs. 

Far  off  in  Hie  Vaulted  cool  cathedral 
A  Avhite-robed  cderic,  fingering  the  Services, 
Prays  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  modulated  voice, 
"    .    .    .    Give   us  this   day   our  daily  bread. 
Forgive    .     .     .  " 

And  God's  hand. 

Grown  cramped  in  giving, 

Is  stretching  its  soiled  fingers  wearily. 

(Horace  Shipp,  in  "Hecuba  in  Camden 
Town  and  other  poems,"  published 
by  Bloomsbury  Press.) 


1-^riday,  Januan-  14th.  1921. 
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A  LAST  APPEAL. 

By  W.  J.  CHAMBEIILAIN. 


The  meeting-  of  the  "Crusader"  Choiii),  at  which 
the  fate  of  the  ])ai»er  will  ho  decided,  lias  heen  de- 
fiuitely  fixed  for  Friday  uext.  1  had  hoped  that  my 
article  of  last  i'liday  would  have  been  the  hvst  1 
should  have  to  write  on  the  matter  of  th'*  urgent 
financial  need  of  the  ''Crusader";  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  And  so  those  keen  readers  wiio  riished  in 
with  their  donations  immediately  after  the  ai)pear- 
aiice  of  my  first  appeal  have  to  put  up  with  yet  an- 
(ither  page  of  good  paper  and  ink  being  wasted — 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned — on  matter  which  "cuts 
no  ice"  in  these  eventful  times,  when  every  page  of 
the  "Crusader"  should  be  devoted  to  spreading  its 
message.  ^  '  1 

I  am  sorry — very.  "  But  the  i)lain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  response  to  tlie  appeals  I  haAe 
been  making  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  justify  the  Group 
in  deciding  to  "carry  on";  and  as  there  is  still  a 
\\  eek  left  in  which  those  readers  who  have  not  yet 
responded  may  turn  tlie  scale,  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  this  last  a])j)eal — :and  it  will  be  a  last  appeal, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned — in  order  to  make  qiiite 
-iM-e  that  there  is  no  ])ossible  shadow  of  doubt  left 
iu  the  mind  of  any  reader  as  to  the  critical  position 
lit  the  paper. 

Let  me  begin  by  correcting  a  wrong  impression 
I onveyevl  in  a  badly  written  stjntence  in  my  article 
cjf  last  week.  In  my  anxiety  to  show  how  easily 
'.he  pa])er  could  be  saved  if  EVERY  leader  would 
-end  along  something.  I  suggested  that  1,000 
readers  guaranteeing  £1  per  head  would  meet  our 
need.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  sum  represents  just 
al)OUl  half  the  amount  rccjuired  to  do  justice  to  the 
])aper  aud  the  work  we  want  to  do  in  1921. 

j)Ui,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  every  appeal,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  sent  by  each  reader — im- 
l)ortaiit  as  that  is— that  will  decide  tlie  fate  of  the 
])aper  :  Ihe  rcallv  vital  i)oint  to  be  driven  home  is 
tliat  if  EYEKY  UEADEll  will  send  or  guarantee 
as  much  as  they  can  afford,  the  "Crusader"  Avill  be 
more  sure  of  a  future  than  if  a  minority  only  of  our 

aders  send  £1  or  larger  sums. 

My  reference  to  the  fact  that  10s.  from  2,000 
leaders  (for  which  please  read  4.000) — just  2\(\.  a 
week — would  see  us  through  has  suggested  to 
several' leaders  that  we  fonld  achieve  our  purpose 
Uy  raising  the  price  of  the  jjaper  to  "id.  TTnfor- 
iiinately.  such  a  course  would  hel])  neither  the  paper 
nor  the  spread  of  its  message.  To  make  the 
"Crusader"  3(1.  would  still  leave  us  at  least  l|d.  per 
week  i)er  reader  short  of  the  amount  required, 
assuming  we  retained  our  ])resent  circulation.  But 
il  wouhi  hivve  a  worse  result  than  that  :  it  would 
liiake  it  practically  im])ossible  to  increase  our  cir- 
culation and  to  get  the  i)ai)er  into  the  hands  of  those 
hundreds  of  "unconverted"  who  buy  the  "Crusader" 
at  meetings  and  in  the  market  idace.  ^ 

There  was  never  more  urgent  need  of  our  message 
than  there  is  to-day.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
I  lie  Imjierialist  militarists  who  are  busily  sowing 


the  seeds  of  "the  next  war";  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  those  who  can  see  no  remedy  for  our  pre- 
sent social  ills  other  than  in  a  revolution  based  on 
armed  violence  and  "dictatorship."  Both  schools 
of  thought  are  steadily  gaining  ground  ;  aiid  at  the 
moment  there  a])pears  to  be  little  or  no  effective 
l)r()pagan(la  woik  being  undertaken  in  opi)osition 
to  those  utterly  anti-Cliristian  and  anti-social 
gospels.  With  ade(iuate  support,  the  "(Jrusader" 
could  do  much  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
"White"  and  "Red"  militarism,  and  to  i^oint  to 
that  better  way  of  life  for  which  the  paper  stands. 

Do  YOU  think  this  work  worth  Avhile  ?  Of  course 
you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  reading  the  "Crusaderr" 
Then,  if  Yt)U  are  one  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
fully  realised  how  much  depends  on  YOUR  con- 
tribution to  our  fund,  will  you  please  ask  yourself 
the  (|uestion  I  have  been  putting  to  every  reader 
during  the  past  month,  and  let  us  know  the  answer? 

"This  small  sum  does  not  accurately  represent 
wiiat  the  'Crusader'  is  worth  to  me,"  writes  one  of 
our  readers,  in  sending  along  her  donation.  That 
is  how  all  of  us  feel  about  it.  But  don't  let  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  send  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  you 
place  on  the  "Crusader"  prevent  YOU  from  sending 
the  sum  you  feel  you  can  afford. 

Remember — on  Friday  next  we  haA'e  to  decide 
whether  the  ''Crusader"  is  to  continue  its  good 
work,  or — ; — 

And  it  is  YOUR  contribution  that  will  be  the 

DECIDING  FACTOR. 


BEN  SPOOR  ON  HIS  ViSIT  TO  INDIA. 

Mr.  Ben  Spoor,  M.l'.,  is  now  returning  to  England 
following  his  attendance  at  the  Indian  IS^ational 
('ongress  as  a  delegate  from  the  Labour  Party.  '  He 
hopes  to  be  hack  by  the  end  of  this  month.  In  an 
interview  given  to  representatives  of  a  number  of 
Indian  papers,  Mr.  Spoor  said  that  it  was  difficult 
for  AV'esterners  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
the  Non-Co-operation  Movement  in  India  because  it 
was  an  essentially  Eastein  movement.  He  had 
iound  great  emphasis  placed  everywhere  upon  the 
non-violent  character  of  Non-Co-operation,  and  the 
speeches  he  had  heard  had  universal  brotherhood  as 
their  inspiration  rather  than  narrow  Xationalism. 
and  the  people  had  seemed  to  respond  to  this  broad 
a])peal.  An  insignificant  number  of  people  had 
voted  iu  the  recent  elections,  and  that  fact  pointed 
to  the  success  of  the  Non-Co-operation  propaganda, 
lie  urged  Indian  Nationalists  to  set  up  educational 
institutions  in  place  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
which  they  were  boycotting.  He  had  visited  some 
National  Schools  and  new  National  Colleges,  and 
had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  their  students.  At  these  educational  in- 
stitutions India  seemed  to  be  getting  back  to  her 
own  dee])  roots  in  religion  and  philosophy. 
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THE  UNWANTED. 


Tho  question  of  unemployment  is  more  than  an 
economic  issue.  It  has  its  moral  and  spiiitual 
aspects,  ^^o  many  thousands  of  men.  and  women, 
Society  is  saying  to-day,  "You  are  not  wanted.  We 
can  do  without  you."  The  depressing  fact  against 
Avhich  these  unemployed  member.s'  of  the  community 
are  fighting  is  not  merely  that  they  are  unable  to 
secure  the  means  of  i)hysical -existence,  hut  that  in 
the  plaitiest  of  all  language  their  value  to  Society, 
their  cai)acity  for  service,  their  human  worth  is 
unrecognised. 

The  demoralising  effect  of  the  situation  is  clearly 
apparent.  It  undermines  self-respect.  It  creates 
resentment  against  Society. 

Jiut  the  law  of  sui)ply  ami  demand  ai)plied  to 
Iniman  labour  under  (>xisling  conditions  is  not  in- 
fallible. 

Because  tliere  is  no  i)]ace  for  these  thousands  at 
the  present  time  is  a  condemnation  not  of  those  who 
are  unemployed,  but  of  Society  itself.  It  is  wasting 
its  human  material.  It  dares  to  call  that  valueless 
which  God  has  created  and  endowed  with  gifts,  the 
exercise  of  which  would  enrich  the  world.  It  allows 
to  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  those  lipon  whom 
the  ]\[aster  would  confer  the  honour  of  sending  them 
into  His  fields. 

Shall  we  accept  the  valuation  of  the  world  or  the 
valualion  of  (Tod?  Shall  those  of  us  Avho  find  oui- 
selves  "despised  and  rejected"  accept  the_  verdict 
of  Society  or  the  verdict  of  Him  AVho  created  us  and 
gave  us  our  vocation? 

Let  not  the  attitude  of  Society  dim  our  faith  in 
tlie  fact  that  our  presence  in  the  world  is  part  of  the 
divine  purpose.  AVe  are  here  because  we  were 
meant  to  be  lieie,  because  we  have  work-  to  do  here. 

Christianity  has  a  message  to  Society,  a  message 
which  would  lay  upon  it  the  obligation  of  so  re- 
ordering.  itself  as  that  everyone  shall  find  and 
exercise  his  or  her  vocation.  But  it  has  a  message 
also  to  those  who,  under  present  circumstances,  are 
denied  that  ])rivilege.  To  tliem  it  declares  that  the 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  are  the  lionoured  and 
accepted  of  God. 


TO   CENTRES  OF  ACTION. 

The  Labour  Party  begins,  on  January  17th,  an 
Irish  peace  campaign  at  all  the  chief  provincial 
towns  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Centres  of  Action  should  look  out  for  these  meet- 
ings in  their  district  and  see  that  the  "Crusader" 
is  on  sale. 


1921— DONATIONS  TO  OUR  FUNDS. 

Aiiuuint  previcju.sly  at'kiiowliedged,  t49  2s,.  4(1.;  Ml-.  .J.  A. 
Bee,  £1  10s.;  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  £1;  Air.  A.  R.  Rippin,  £1;  J.  A. 
.McC,  7s.  6(1.;  iMiss  AJ.  L.  Tattoii,  6s.;  F.  H.  Brown,  10s.;  Mi. 
\V.  S.  Kelly,  158.;  Mr.  F.  Clark,  9s.  2d.  j  Mr.  L.  G.  Richwid.s, 
£1  Is.;  J.  B.  L.,  £1  10s.  ;  Mr.  tJ.  W.  Smith,  £1  6s.  ;  .Mrs.  Slior.', 
£1;  Mr.  E.  Brodrib,  £1;  Rev.  G.  T.  Sadler,  5s.;  "A  Well 
Wisher,"  2s.  6d.  ;  Miss  O.  Faiers,  10s.;  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  10s.: 
i\lr.  and  Mrs.  Catford,  £1;  Miss  E.  Cameron  Mawsoti,  ,£2  2s.; 
.Mr.  H.  ('.  Cooper,  5s.-  Air.  T.  ,H.  Aloorhoiise,  2s.;  .Miss  A.  L. 
HaiKrovc,  £1;  .Mrs.  Black,  3s.  6d. ;  Alias  Ogle,  £1;  Miss  Si  hiassi, 
10s.  6d.  ;  C.H.K.,  5s.;  .Mrs.  Cainaii,  £1;  "A  miner  of  Kipjia.x.  ' 
15s.;  Air.  W.  Hotson  Palmer,  10s.;  ALS.,  £1;  Capt.  A.  St.  .lolin 
(monthly),  £1  10s.;  All's.  E.  Faram,  £1  10.<(. ;  "^Miss  K.  Wiliison. 
£1;  Warley  Institutional  Ch.  Snn.  Sell.,  3s.  lOd.;  Wark-y 
"Crusader'"'  iJroup,  10s.  8d.  ;  Ali.vs  E.  AI.  Giks,  10s.;  "Carols,  " 
2s.;  Mr.  A.  J.  Staiiyon  and  friends,  10s.;  Air.  S.  Tallon,  10s.; 
.Miss  K.  Sutoliffe,  10s.;  Miss  M.  H.  Peters,  10s.;  .v  iss  \V.  Jones. 
5s.;  Ahs.  Sweet,  and  Aliss  E.  AI.  W.  And,erson,  £2;  Air.  Hedl  ^ 
B.  Clack,  10s.;  Air.  E.  C.  Alalley,  4s.  6d. ;  Anon.,  Is.;  Rev.  (  . 
Lockyer,  £1;  Air,  T.  Alemder,  ICs.  ;  Y.F.,  2«.  6<i. ;  Air.  A.  L. 
Si  hoiiield,  £1;  Air.  and  Airs.  -J.  Robiii.soii,  £1;  Aliss  J.  M 
Thomas,  9s.  2d.;  Air.  H.  Shawcroft,  10s.  ;' Air.  A.  Wilco.K,  10s.; 
Air.  G,  Cappendell,  5s.;  Air.  W.  P.  *Ionkliouse,  5s.:  Rev.  Claud 
AI.  Coltman.  £1;  Rev.  Constance  M.  Coltman,  £1;  R.E.E.  ;ind 
S.H.AI.,  10s.  ;  Aliss  E.  N.  Nelson.  10s.:  Air.  .J.  W.  G.  Lawrence, 
5s.;  "Four  Readers,"  18.<.  6d.  ;  Air.  R.  C.  Ford,  IDs.;  Rev.  J. 
N.  Sayre,  9s.  2d.;  Air.  G.  K.  Brewer,  9,s.  2d.;  Alis^i  E.  Farrow, 
16s.  SVl.;  Air.  T.  Woodhead,  2s.  6d.  ;  Air,  T.  Pyc,  £1  5s  2(1.; 
Seven  "Crusader"  Friends,  15s.;  Airs.  J.  Cann,  £5;  Aliss  R. 
Fowler,  Ss.  ;  Air.  S.  Brooks,  5s.;  T.A.T,,  £1;  Air.  D.  0.  Davies, 
5-^.  ;  R.W.G.B.,  ,£1;  lAIr.  F.  Harwood,  2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  E.  .M. 
(irihbLe,  10s.;  Rev,  J.  Frver  Lovedav.  ICs.;  G.P.,  £1;  "A 
Reader,"  2s.;  Air.  F.  A.  Carlton  Smith,  £1;  E.M.C.,  £1  5  : 
Mr.  J.  P,  Brewer,  £1;  Air,  A.  Wilson,  23.;  Aliss  D.  N.  Hardinu. 
2s.  6d. ;  Airs.  Aletounder  (monthlv),  5s.;  "Widow'.s  Alite,  ' 
2s,  6(1.;  Air.  Barrow  Cadburv,  £10;  Air.  AI.  KirkbriKhl,  £1 ; 
Mr.  W.  Greenwood.  £1;  Air.  H.  B.  Tavlor,  93.  2(1.;  Aliss  M.  T. 
Bait,  4<.  ;  S.  and  L.  Gerrard,  10s.:  Mr.  C.  R.  Pratt,  5s.;  "Tv.  . 
warm  sympathisers,"  3s.  6d.  ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Lark,  10."=. ;  Air.  F.  S 
Aver.s,  '5s.;  Air.  and  Alr.s.  F.  .J.  Sh,iVp,  £1;  Aliss  Ai.  C.  TothiM 
£5;  Air.  T.  L.  Carlisle,  Is.  6d. ;  AI.B.,  £1;  Air.  G.  Powdl,  £1  : 
Air.  15.  Yuill,  2s.  6d. ;  Aliss  E,  Brader,  2s.  8d. ;  Ali-=.  H.  Ladlay, 
2=.;  Airs.  AI.  Bowman  (monthlv),  2s.  ; 'Mr.  F.  W.  Francis  and 
friends,  5s.  6d. ;  Aliss  William*,"2s.  6d.  ;  total,  £132  10s.  2d. 

1921— PROMISES. 

-Mr.  E.  Brodrib.  £1:  Air.  H.  C.  (  ooper,  6s.  ;  AJiss  AI.-  L.  Tatton. 
£1;  Aliss  E.  N.  .Nelson,  £1;  Air.  W.  Greenwrod,  £4;  Airs.  Ale- 
founder  (m(nithly),  5s.;  Airs.  H.  Laolay  (mi/uthly  for  4  nujutiis). 
2s.;  Waj'ley  "Crusader"  Group  (weekly  for  8  we.  ks),  6s.;  Ali  > 

E.  Cpmeron  Mawson  (quarterlv),  £1;  Air.  A.  H.  BoikI  (quart'- 
1,  ),  £5;  Airs.  E.  AL  Gribble '  (quarterly),  10s.;  Air.  Hedlev  15. 
Clack  (h-df-yearly).  10s.;  Airs.  AI.  Bowman  (monthly),  2s. 

SK^tlATO.RIES  TO  AFFIRMATION  (to  Jan.  10.) 

Ai^nd  Akf(;under,  Is.;  James  Barr  (Rev.),  Is.;  Alaruaret 
BtiTatt,  Is.;  Seaward  Beddow  (Rev.),  Is.;  Eustace  Bradfi,?ld, 
6s. ;  A.  E,  Braund,  2s.  6d.  ;  Shipley  N.  Brayshaw,  Is. ;  A.  Fenner  ' 
Bvo.k'.Tay,  2s.  6d.  ;  Lilla  Bn.rkway,  2s.  6d.  ;  Sam  Brook.-,  3s.: 
P^-itrice  C.  v..  Brown,  £1  Is..;  Humphrev  Chalmers  (Re\  .  |. 
2s.  ed.  ;  Alice  Dennis,  2s. ;  F.  G.  Fincham  (Rev.),  Is.  ;  Isabella  <  > 

F,  ):d.  5>.;  John  W.  Giabam  (Prin.),  Is,;  F,  A.  J,^nnens,  1.-.: 
W.  R.  Knibbs,  10s.:  George  Lansbury,  £1;  Charles  Lnckyt  i  . 
11?.;  Thos.  Alander.  5s.;  Robert  O.  Alennell,  2s,  6d. ;  Harold  •). 
.norland,  £5;  Emma  R.  Ogle,  Is.;  D.  H.  Palmer,  Is.;  Aliui.l 
Agnes  Parsons.  Is. ;  Iris  AI.  Parsons,  Is.  ;  Owen  Parsons,  Is.  : 
Sel  n  Piele,  2s.  6d. ;  Editlr  Ratcliffe,  £1  Is.  j  Gilbert  T.  S-idl,  • 
(Rev.).  2s.  6d.  ;  AI.  Salt,  Is.;  Arthur  St.  John,'  Is,;  Airs.  Artlnn 
St.  John.  Is.:  Waker  Walsh  (Rev.),  3i^.  ;  Wilfred  Weliock,  5>.  ; 
Thcidora  Wilson  Wilson.  £1  Is.;  R.  Theodore  Wood,  3s.  6(1.: 
total,  £13  1.0s. 


"We  used  to  build  pianos.  Then  we  stopped 
building  pianos  and  began  to  build  men;  they  have 
looked  after  the  building  of  pianos." — Packarp 
Piano  Co.  of  America. 


Flidav.  Januarv  14tli,  1921. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


Under  the  lieadiiig-  ''Cluucli  and  People,"  in  tlie 
'"Methodist  Times,"  "])enu)c-iitns"  writes  as 
ollows  al)o\it  (he  "Crusader": — "I  am  sorry  to 
icad  the  ur<>-ent  appeal  whiidi  appears  in  tlie  current 
issue  of  the  '(Jrusader.'  For  nuuiy  montlis  I'"have 
;ead  with  {^'reat  i]iterest  every  luimber  ot  that 
rijj'iual  and  vio-oious  publication.  It  represents  a 
;)oint  of  view  whicli  is  put  far  too  seldom  before 
Christian  people,  and  its  ceaseless  proclamation  ot 
tlie  ideals  of  Peace,  industrial,  national,  and  inter- 
■.latioiial,  is  somethiiifi'  for  which  Church  members 
and  all  g'yod  citizens  should  be  profoundly  thankful. 
Jiui  the  'Crusader'  is  feeling  the  full  brunt  of  the 
stoim  which  has  assailed  newsj)aper  production 
siuce  the  war.  It  announces,  under  the  arresting 
heading,  'Your  iloney  or  Our  Life,'  that  unless 
substantial  financial  help  is  fortlicomiug  during-  the 
next  week  or.  two,  the  'Crusader'  will  liaA'c  to  stop 
publication.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  lioped  that  some 
iieans  will  be  found  for  the  continuance  of  this  vital 
w  itness.  Xeedless  to  say,  there  is  no  asj^ociatiou , 
ither  than  a  friendly  interest  and  symjiathy,  be- 
•...\n  the  'Methodist  Times'  and  the  'Crusader,' 
l)Ut  I  am  constrained  to  commend  the  cause  to  my 
M-aders,  and  I  am  sure  that  t'^^y  '^^il^  able  to 
i)i)tain  detailed  information  on  the  situation  from 
ihs  Secretary,  'Crusader'  Office,  23,  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street. 'E.C. 4." 

I  hope  '"Democritus"  will  accept  our  hearty 
hanks  for  this  veiy  generous  appeal  on  behalf  of 
our  paper  now  in  difficultiet^.  It  is  a  most  handsome 
Mckuowledg'ment  of  the  work  we  have  tried  to  do  for 
he  cause  of  peace  and  social  betterment.  As  "De- 
mocritus" .says,  there  is  no  association  other  than 
I  hat  of  friendly  interest  and  symiwthy  between,  his 
l)ai)er  and  ours,  yet  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  us 
a  lift !  We  are  more  than  giatefid  for  his  coiirage- 
ous,  brotherly  baud. 

*  *  * 

In  a  leading'  article  in  the  "Church  Times"  (an 
ajticle  mucli  of  which  I  utterly  disagree  with)  there 
;iie  some  wi.se  wbi'ds  which  we  should  all  do  well 
to  take  to  ourselves.  Here  they  are: — "It  is  true 
that  the  future  is  unceiiiun.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
;iiiy  i)aiticular  future  is  bound  to  come.^  We  our- 
-(dves  make  the  future.  The  lesson  that  all  need  to 
lake  to  heart  is  the  lesson  of  Sir  James  Barrie's 
play  :  'The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  our.selves,  that  we  are .  underlings' 
Experience  and  psychology  both  tell  us  that  there 
is  such  a  thing-  a.s  a  mental  climate,  and  that  this 
climate  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the- making  of  his- 
ior\-  .  .  Battles  are  first  won  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  field  or  the  poll  only  ratify  this." 
Quite  sol  The  world  we  have  to-day — this  sad  and 
Ho'rry  world,  witii  it.s  unemployed,  its  cruelty,  its 
s])iritual  darkness,  its  bitterness'  of  heart — is  the 
inoduct  of  men's  foolish  and  evil  thoughts.  And 
wliat  of  the  future?'  That  will  depend  on  our 
tliouglits.  Mr.  Reader,  don't  you  see  the  vital  im- 
]>ortance  of  such  ])apers  as  the  "Crusader,"  which 
ek  to  chancre  THOUGHT  ?     Give  us"  your  sup- 


jiort,  then.  We  want  (o  make  i)eo])le  think.  .  We 
want  to  clear  theii-  (\ves  (and  oui-  own)  of  cant  and 
convention.  We  see -society  elaborately  orgaTiised 
for  tiie  ])ievention  of  ( !hiist iauity,  for  the  sale  of 
Cluisl.    We  want  to  bring  tiiat  sale  to  an  end! 

*         *         *  ,    .  ■  ,     .  . 

Here  are  two  stories  from  the  pag-es  of  the  "Ghiitch 
Times,"  a  pajx'r  often  bles.sed  with  a  sense  of  hum- 
our. "A  day  or  two  ago,"  says  a  corvespoftdeiit, 
"I  went  into  a  nuicli  advertised  book  shop  at  the 
West  End  and  asked  one  of  the  assistants,  a  male, 
if  any  modern  co})ies  of  (he  original  Edward  VI. 's 
Prayer  Book  had  been  reprinted  and  pu))lished.  It 
took  him  some  time  to  g-rasp  the  subject,  and  then, 
with  (he  sui)erb  insolence  ol-the  modem  Ix)ndon 
s'rop-assistant,  said,  'We  don't- do  anythiiig  of  that 
sort  of  stuif  here. ' 

The  second  story  is  iei)ro(luced  from  a  p^per 
called  (he  "Amateur  Photograi)her, "  and  seems  t;o 
me  quite  a  gem.  A  verger  was  showing-  a  visitor 
round  a  church.  The"passage  thro\igh  (he  wooden 
altar-rail  was  fianked  by  tAvo  stout  posts  with  par- 
ticularly large  and  round  wooden  knobs  on  tpp. 
Nothing  interesting  about  theni;  .  jSTo  one  would 
think  of  photogiiii)hing  one  of  them.  But  he  would 
after  healing  the  verger.  "A  little  while  ago,  sir,*' 
he  said,  "we  had  a  very  short-sighted  bishop  here, 
sir,  and  he  confirmed  one  of  them  knobs." 


FREEDOM   IN  EDUCATION. 

An  interesting  Confeieuce  ,  on  "F'reedom  in 
Education"  was  held  under  the  a,uspices  of  the 
F.O.R.  during-  (he  first  week  in  Januai-^-  at  the  Old 
Recloiy,  Guildford.  The  star  turns  were  two  fine 
I)apers  by  A..  S.  Neill  (author  of  "A  Dominie's 
TiOg")  and  Norman  Macilunn  (author  of  "Tire 
Path  to  Freedcmr  in  the  School").  Miss  Hettj-  Lee, 
Oliver  Dryer,  and  many  others  took  part  in  the 
Confei'ence,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  school 
teachers.  -  '  . 

The  two  exponents  of  Freedom  demanded  the 
abolitioii  of  time-tables,  subjects,  cuiTicula,  and 
examinations,  and  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  giving 
full  rein  to  the  creative  instinct  and  the  iudept-n- 
dent  choice  of  children.  Repre.ssive  discipline  and 
moral  bullying  was  to  be  avoided.  Both  claimed 
first-class  results  in  their  own  experience  where  this 
has  been  tried.  Miss  Emma  Thomas  outlined  her 
scheme  for  an  international  scliool  at  Geneva  to  be 
run  on  these  lines.  Criticism  was  rather  .supple- 
mentary than  destructive.  Mr.  Cunningham  showed 
the  value  of  good  historical  and  religious  teaching 
in  giving  what  the  pr.vctic.al  work  of  the  free  school 
cannot  give — a  vision  and  interpretation  of  life  that 
j)asses  beyond  innnediate  experience  and  guides  our 
subsequent  conduct. 

Others  urged  that  the  ideal  school  would  mean  a 
terrible  shock  to  (iie  child  on  being  thrown  back  into 
the  real  world.  Is  not  the  ordinary  school  safest? 
Ts  it  not  there  that  we  must  intYodu^e  vx-fhat  realitj' 
and  freedom  we  can  in  spite  of  our  limitations? 
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Talks  oiv  Communism. 

By   WILFRED    WELLOCK.       VIII.— INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION. 


My  piiucipal  aim  in  those  "lalks"  is  to  show  iJje 
spirihial  uecossily  for  Columuuism,  aiad  to  make  oul 
a  spii'itual  case  for  a  social  transfonnatioii. 
se(|\ieiilly  J  puri)ose  dealiiif^'  only  precursorily  witli 
such  ([luvstioiis  as  how  to  effect  tlie  transition  to 
Connniinisni,  and  liow  to  organise  society  on  Com- 
munist lines.  For  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no 
social  revolution  will  be  successfully  carried 
through,  or  any  real  social  progress  made,  \mtil  at 
least  a  very  i)owerf ul  minority  jjossess  a  much 
clearer  vision  of  the  life  they  would  live  and  the 
woild  they  would  see,  than  a  very  large  number 
even  of  advanced  Socialists  do  at  i)resent.  The 
forces  which  grip  men  and  enable  them  to  carry 
through  great  causes  to  a  successful  issue  aie  nearly 
always  spiritual.  A  powerful  economic  motive  may 
be  present,  but  the  determining  force  is  almost 
always  si)iritual  and  the  outcome  of  a  vision. 

At  the  same  time,  and  if  only  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pletion, something  ought  to  be  said  upon  the  above- 
named  questions.  Firstly,  then,  in  regar(^  to  the 
organisation  of  a  Communist  society.  ^ 

So  far  as  the  big  indu.stries  are  concerned  I  think 
the  most  natural  and  ])ractical  method  will  be  to 
organise  workers'  committees  or  (xuilds  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Guild  Socialists.  The  simplest 
method  will  jnobably  prove  the  best.  To  be  in- 
sured against  "officialism,"  the  maximum  of  liberty 
ouglit  to  be  secured  for  the  individual  Avorkshop, 
which  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  unless  some  ad- 
vancement along  these  lines  has  been  made  ])rior 
to  a  i)eriod  of  radical  change,  if  such  there  should 
be.  liiberty  to  choose  one's  labour  would  arrive 
as'soon  as  the  iiulustrial  machijie  had  been  adapted 
to  the  new  conditions.  Even  now  the  workers 
ought  to  be  studying  the  question  of  workshop  and 
thus  industrial  control,  and  adapting  their  Trade 
Union  organisations  to  that  end. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  would  be  done. on  the 
assumption  of  industrial  control  would  be  to 
..standardise  i)rices,  the  quality  of  goods,  and  wages. 
Variations  in  wages  -would  probably  be  determined 
by  need,  size  of  family,  etc.,  rather  than  by  function. 
This  standardisation  wmild  gieatly  simplify  the 
organisation  of  jnoduction  and  distribution. 
Luxury  building  would  automaiically  cease,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  men  would  be  set  aside  to  rebuild 
the  cities,  the  decoration  of  the  same  being  relegated 
to  the  communal  grou])s  into  which  the  cities  Avould 
be  divided,  each  community  being  responsible  for 
its  own.  As  a  result  of  the  economies;  and  of  the 
fact  that  every  healthy  adult  would  be  contributing 
to  the  satisfaction  of  society's  physical  needs,  only 
a  small  number  of  hours  ])er  day  would  need  to  be 
given  to  such  work,  once  things  had  been  jnit  on  a 
proper  footing,  which  would  mean  that  a  large 
amount  of  time  could  be  devoted  to  labour  of  a  nior(> 
artistic,  cultural, and  enjoyable  cljaracter. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community  to  allow  every  individual  to  choose  his 
own  employment,  even  that  which  administered  to 
society's  physical  well-being,  as  only  on  that  con- 


dition can  a  man  lal)our  with  his  wliole  soul.  At 
the  same  time  the  need  for  sucli  choice  would  not 
be  as  great  as  fornun-ly,  seeing  that  all  would  be 
tr(H'  to  particii)ate  in  some  form  of  self-chosen, 
aVtistic  activity.  If  there  was  not  enough  work  to 
go  round,  hours  would  }ye  shortened.  New  desires 
—which,  of  course,  woidd  manifest  "themselves — 
would  make  new  demands,  but  the  labour  these 
would  consume  would  be  cmnpensated  for  by  new- 
inventions.  And  if  it  should  be  that  there  were 
tasks  whii  h  no  one  cared  to  do — a  doubt  ful  contin- 
gency in  a  society  devoid  of  (dass  distinctions — the 
diflii'ulty  could  be  got  over  by  offering  sOme  advan- 
tage. su(di  as  shorter  hours'"  to  those  who  undertook 
them. 

As  to  the  use  of  money,  I  fancy  that  for  some  time 
to  come  (at  any  rate  until  confidence  in  the  new 
social  system  had  luid  time  to  gi'ow),  some  medium 
of  exchange  would  be  found  iiecessars'.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe  that  the  ultimate  tendency  would  be 
to  get  along  without  such.  If  in  Russia  theatres 
;ind  trams  can  be  run  free,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
most  hiher  things  being  free  also? 

AVitli  respect  to  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  I 
imagine  that  the  products  of  these  branches  of 
activity  -Avill  to  a  large  extent  be  exchanged  by 
means  of  baiter.  The  t^dency  will  be  for  parti- 
cular communities  to  bei-ome  noted  for  the  ]n-oduc- 
tion  of  some  special  line  of  ware  or  art,  and  as  the 
l)roducts  of  su(  h  groui)s,  or  of  individuals,  become 
kiu)wn  they  will  be  sold  or  exchanged  thiough  the 
local  distributing  centres.  But  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  Pharisaic  notion  that  only  a  few  are  capable  of 
l)roducing  works  of  art.  All  healthy-minded  people 
desiie  to  produce  beautiful  things,  and  most  people 
who  have  the  opl)ortunity,  and  have  not  been  spoiled 
by  luxury,  do  -produce  them.  Moreover,  many  re- 
cent ex])eriments  in  child-training  have  proved 
conclusively  that  quite  young  childi'en,  apparently 
of  ordinary  ability,  can  be  trained  to  lu'oduce 
wonderful  works  of  art.  The  commercial  spiritJias 
well-nigh  destro:f»<l  the  art-instinct  in  the  West,, 
and  we"^  shall  haA^  a  hard  fight  to  restore  it— that 
1)i.:m  ious  heritage,  i)ri'/ed  so-  much  by  the  ancient 
(Iveeks.  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  such 
indent  moderns  as  Morris  and  Buskin. 


THE   EDUCATIONAL  BLOCKADE. 

The  educational  blockade  is  a  striking  oom- 
mentarv  on  our  conception  of  economy.  3^'h.ile 
the  Board  of  Education  has  .decided  to  request 
local  authorities  not  to  undertake  fui-ther  ex- 
penditure on  education,  our  military  and  naval 
exi)erts  urge  increased  outlay  on  armaments,  and 
tlie' extravagance  of  the  wealthy  class  in  respec-t  of 
luxuries  continues  \inche(dved.  But  the  heroism 
whi(  h  should  decide  to  accept  reductions  in  our 
fighting  forces  (now  that  the  war  to  end  war  has 
been  Avon)',  and  at  all  costs  safeguard  the  training 
of  the  rising  generation,  is  lacking  among  us. 


I  m.,|;1\  ,  .|,lhs;il  \     I  iill. 
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The  Hidden  Valley. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  \cai  liail  <:;inif  l)y.  -  A<>iiiii  it  was  .sj)iii)<>'.  Luke 
liis  wife  had  jiddeu  out  to  a  liiU-top  that  ovei- 
inokod  the  Eilter  Creek  couutiy.  He  slill  edited 
iiu>  "G.azetl«y  so  far  as  his  d.uties  at  tlie  Assembly 
|>crmitted.  And,  <h()Uf>-li  lliey  looked  forward  to 
ih(>  time  when  lie  would  be  able  to  join  her  entirely 
iu  the_('onniuiui<y,  at  present  he  was  obliged  to  eon- 
lent  himself  with  sueii  week-end  holidays  as  he 
coidd  silateli  from  his  btisy  life. 

From  wliere  they  sfood  the  blue  waters  of  tlie 
new  dam  ou  tlie  o])posite  plateau  eould  easily  be 
seen  gleaming-  in  the  sunseHight.  The  smoke  from 
the  sliantiex  of  the  Colony  could  be  seen  rising  iu 
tlie  still  evening  air. 

""Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  this  afternoon?"  be 

ked.      ,       ^  ' 

"There  are  so  few  people  we  know  in  common  I  liat 
my  guessing  would  be  brief,"  she  answered.  "Save 
me  the  trouble."   

"Hilkem!"  ^ 

Her  blow  clouded. 

"Thank  God  we  are  out  of  his  power  to  hurt  us 
now,"  he  said.  "The  debt  is  repaid  and  the  Colony- 
is  on  its  own  feet.  He  has  taken  his  defeat  badly, 
and  somehow  his  hick  seems  to  have  gone  against 
him  since  I  won  the  election.  They  tell  me  that 
he  has  lost  his  grip  iu  business." 

"But  what  does  he  want  out-here?  He  has  never 
been  here  before,"  she  asked  anxiojisly,  adding 
"I  am  afraid  of  him." 

Almost  before  she  Imd  comideted  the  sentence 
there  was  a  loud  explosion.  From  the  direction  of 
the  dam  a  voHime  of  smoke  rose.  The  roar  and 
rush  of  vast  volumes  of  water  followed.  The  dam 
had  broken,  and  tons  upon  tons  of  water  were  pour- 
ing at  a  fearful  speed  and  with  tremendous  force 
into  the  valley  beneath. 

An  explosion  occurring  under  tliose  conditions 
must,  it  was  obvious,  have  been  planned  and  carried 
out  by  one  who  purjiosed  to  break  the  whole  scheme 
and  blot  out  the  Coloiiy.  There  Avas  only  one  who 
WAS  capalile  of  that,  and  evidence,  later  forthcom- 
ing, confinned  the  suspicions  which  immediately 
leapt  to  the  mind  of  boili  Wise  and  his  wife. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  fixing  the  responsibility. 
Tbe  one  thing  to  do  was  to  lender  such  aid  as  was 
possible.  That  night  was  burnt  into  the  memory  of 
both,  and  years  aftenvards  they  were  able  to  recall 
its  .smallest  details — how,  with  (he  help  of  those 
whose  dwellings  lay  outside 4he  area  of  destruction, 
they  foiight  the  flood,  wrought  to  Jrenzied  effort. by 
the  screams  of  the  victims.  By  means  of  lariats 
swung,  coM'boy  fashion,  and  by  logs  paddled  across 
the  waters  to  where  survivors  clung  to  some  still 
standing  shack,  and  sometimes  by  swimming"^,  a 
little  handful  of  dripping  humanity  was  rescued. 

But  the  rest  perislied. 

They  had  crossed  the  world  1o  find  freedom.  They 
liad  run  the  gauntlet  of  innumerable  i)erils  in  a  new 
land  for  the  sake  of  their  ideals.  But  the  Tyranny 
which  had  driven  them  forth  was  not  thus  to  be 
escaped. 


The,  culprit  was  never  i)ublic]y  condemned. 
Various  theories  were  .set  going  to  account  for  the 
disaster,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  that  secret 
agents  of  the  Czar  had  tracked  down  the  refugees 
and  perpetrated  the  ci'ime.  Tiiis  was  just  the  kind 
of  story  wiiich  a  ciedulous  democracy,  leady  to  be- 
lieve any  folly  con(HMiiing  the  tyrants  of  the  Old 
World,  but  blind  to  the  tyrants  in  its  own  midst, 
was  ready  to  believe.  It  passed  muster  for  the  time, 
and  attention  Wiis  thifs  distracted  from  the  sinister 
figure  which  Wise  had  seen  shortly  before  the  ex- 
])losi()]i.  Ami  it  afforded  a  text  on  which  "able 
editors"  throughout  the  country  preached  .fiery  ser- 
mons concerning  the  incredible  wickedness  of  the 
I'ussiau  regime. 

To  the  two  with  whom  we  are  most  concerned,  the 
event  was  stupefying.  They  had  been  too  busy  at 
first  in  the  work  of  rescue  to  realise  all  it  meant. 
But  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  spent  and 
heart-broken,  they  watched  the  regular  rhythm  of 
the  water  in  its  new-found  channel.  The  greyish 
light  of  that  terrible  morning  was  driving  back  the 
shadows  of  the  night. 

Then  there  came  back  to  Wise  his  vision  of  the 
past — the  plain  stretching  in  unbroken  monotony, 
the  advancing  liust,  the  eager  adventurers  marching 
forward  in  the  belief  that  the  prairie  lead  straight 
forward  to  the  realisation  of  all  their  dreams. 

Ilecalling  that  vision,  he  saw  that  there  had  been 
hidden  from  tlieir  sight  the  valley  in  which  they  had 
perislied.  That  optical  illusion  had  symbolised  a 
spiritual  illusion — the  illusion  of  all  optimists  who 
fail  to  realise  the  price  of  freedom.  Credulous, 
hopeful,  they  do  not  understand  how  persistent  and 
deeply  i  ooted  are  the  evils  against  which  they  con- 
tend. The  New  -lerusalem  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hidden  Valley,  and  only  those  who  have  been 
.  through  its  swiftly-flowing  waters  and  emerged  on 
the  other  side  are  eligible  as  citizens.  Faith  is  not 
credulity.  For  the  eyes  of  Credulity  mnst  be  washed 
in  the  waters  of  sorrow  and  disillusionment  before 
^they  can  see  the  City  of  God. 

(Concluded.) 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

^\EEKLy  ^fEETING.S  AT  THE  .MIXERVA  C.\FE.— The 
ineetiiii;-  on  .^^^Jllclav.  17tli,  will  be  aflcTie-sseicI  at  6.30  bv  the  REV. 
GILBERT  SADLER,  .M.A..  LL.l^.  Tea  will  be  provided  from 
6  p.m.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  these  meetings  to  train  our 
member.s  iu  the  facing  of  point."*  of  view  to  which  they  are  not 
accustomed.  My.  Sadler's  address  will  be  c>f  a  frankly  controver- 
sial nature.    •  ' 

("LERIC'AL  WORK.— We  .should  be  able  to  save  quite  a  con- 
sideiable  sum  of  money  every  week  if  we  coidd  get  a  somewhat 
larger  body  of  vt)luntary  woikei-s.  The  addressing  and  other 
routine  work  asisociated  with  our  Hospitality  Sclieme  is  very 
hea\y  iudiced.  Suiely  there  must  be  many  who  cannot  give 
financial  suppoit  but  who  can  give  something  even  more  im- 
portant, their  personal  services. 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.I. 
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SIDELIGHTS. 


One  Great  City. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  in  liLs  presidential  address  at  tliic  animal 
meeting  of  the  Gengraphical  Association  is  repoi'ttd  by  ilic 
"Sunday  Observer"  as  saying  : — ■ 

"In  mere  pig-liead^d,  bestial  i-L-jecticn  of  the  foreigner  tli.s 
country  and  most  otliors  had  of  late  sometimes  sunk  co  a  point 
of  degi'adatiou  which  would  tempt  our  more  enlightened  gj'and- 
fathers  to  disown  us,  if  they  kiiew  of  it.,  it  was,  of  courise,  due 
to  the  war.  The  strain  of  Iniing  Allies  in  a  long  war  was  generally 
more' than  human  luiture  could  support,  and -though  the  contrary 
strain  of  being  official  enemies  tiended  in  the  acLuiil  fighter  lo 
produce  a  reaction  of  kindliness,  still  the  sufferings  and  cruelties 
of  tlie  hist  war  were  so  far  beyond  common  anticipation  tliat 
they  had  Left  a  legacy  of  hate  behind  them.  Thi.s  conditi(jn,  he 
would  say,  was  altogether  e.xcepiional  and  would  pass. 

WHICH  WILL  PREVAIL? 

"Profi-sNor  .MiMiay  said  (lie  (picslion  was,  'Which  of  tw.i  cnii 
trary  tendencies,  both  greatly  strengthened  by  rec,ent  events,  was 
likely  cliiefly  to  inevail?'  The  one  was  the  economic  e.xploitation 
of  th,e  helple.ss  territories  anil  nations  by  the  strong  ones — a  pro- 
cess which  had  enormous  historical  impetus  behind  it,  and  was 
at  this  moment  stinndatcd  by  th.,'  e.xceptional  economic-hunger  of 
the  Euiopean  world,  'i'he  other  was  that  consciousliess  of  tlirj 
earth  as  0\ie  Great  City,  and  that  acceptance  of  duty  towards 
our  fellow  man  which  migiit  now  be  normally  expected  of  a 
civilised  and  .educated  man.  This  latter  conception  was  well  on 
itij.way  to  become,  an  integral  jjart  of  Bi'itish  public  opinion, 
though  of  course,  in  particular  people  its  intensity  would  vai\' 
with  their  power  of  imagination,  and  its  geographical  limits  pei 
lm[>s  with  their  degree  of  knowiedge. 

GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

'■  He  had  not  the  smallest  <loubt  tliat  for  sonic  time  lliere  would 
be  an  attempt  to  run  the  iw^o  together.  The  determined  money- 
hunter,  who  found  siuh  an  inimeiih,ely  powerful  element  in 
modern  civilisation,  knew  very  well  how-  to  gild  with  moral  and 
religious  phraser  the  projects  that  promise  the  largest  dividends. 
But  that  attempt  could  not  last.  The  cimflict  is  too  sharp  be- 
tween tlie  two  principles.  Indeed,  the  lists  were  altenUy  set 
and  tiie  issue  joined. 

•"Out  of  the  strange  chaos  of  passions  which  possessed  the 
World  at  the  close  of  tiie  great  war  emerg«;d  Article  XXII.  of 
the  Covenant.  An  agreement  which  might  have  been  drawn  u)) 
by  tli«  most  whole-hearted  idealists  in  Great  Britain,  which 
might  have  been  drafted  in  E.veter  Hall  and  corrected  by  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  which  would  not  have  had  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  passing  into  law  in  any  British,  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  American  paijiiameiit,  had  been  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  forty-two  nations,  and  was  now  part,  he  might 
almost  say,  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  world.  In  the  nmv  terri- 
tories the  idea  of  possession  was  abolished  and  that  of  tru^eesliip 
substituted. 

"FORCE  IS  AGAINST  US." 

"Would  this  wonderful  article  be  sincerely  and  hone  tly 
carried  out  by  all  the  mandatory  Powers?  Of  course  not.  'J  he 
interested  parties  would  e.Xiercise  overpowering  pressuie  to 
prevent  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

"  '  Let  us  not  look  to  force,'  said  Professor  ^Murray.  'Force  is 
against  us,  and  there  is  iip  sillier  siiectacle  than  the  sight  of  the 
weak  appealing  to- force  against  the  strong.  We  have  no  force. 
We  have  only  the  pow-er  of  putting  facts  and  questions  before  tlie 
public  opinion  of  the  woi-ld.  Then  the  world,  that  is  to  say 
chiefly  the  .electorates  of  the  great  nations,  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  they  wi.«h  their  Governments  to  do  justly  or  unjustly, 
to  be  world-plunderers  or  world-builders.'" 

A  Change  of  View. 

'J'he  "Forward"  (Glasgow)  prints  in  close  connection  witli  one 
another  two  quotations  admirably  illustrative  of  the  awakening 
of  public  intelligence  (it  would  Joe  two  much  to  say  conscience), 
concici-ning  the  crippling- of  "enemy"  industries.  The  fir.^t  is  an 
utterance  to  .which  Mi-.  Runciman  gave  utterance  some  while 
ago  from  the  Government  benches  in  the  House  of, Commons  : — 


"At  any  rate,  we  must  sse  to  it  that,  having  ended  tliis  war 
\  ictorioii^ly  we  do  not  give  Germany  a  chance  of  reconstructing 
her  commen-ial  position.  ...  It  is  in  this  connection  with  the 
iie'vv  economic  campaign  that  it  will  oe  necessary  for  us,  m 
making  picace,  to  see  to  it  that  she  (Germany)  does  not  rai^e  lui 
head." 

The  sei'ond  (]uiitalioii  is  frnni  an  address  of  .Mr.  Arthur  (  li;im 
berlain  at  the  .Aiiiiiial  .Meeting  of  the  Tube  Iineslmcnts,  .1 
Hiimingham  :-  - 

"The  c-liief,  I  li  id  aliin  st  said  the  (Jiily,  thing  wc  can  <lo  !:<  h-  l|i 
the  sitnatioii  is  lo  reduce  the  amount  that  Germany  owes  to  u-. 
which  we  can  do  by  cancnlling  her  intiennnty,  and  s.j  long 
there  is  any  uiiiemployment  <.r  underproduction  in  tlic  co;inii\ 
every  sovereign's  VMiith  of  go-iiis  we  receive  as  indemnity  fii.in 
Germany  is  a  loss  to  our  workpeople  of  the  amcun'i,  of  Labour 
that  Germany  lias  put  in  to  produQu  it.  1  hope  the  coU;i',.i-y  is  no! 
L;(jing  to  be  flooded  with  arguments  in  favour  of  prptecti  jn  Irom 
<  xchange  and  )notcction  (jf  key  industries.  Anything  done  'ii  iliis 
direction  by  limitation  of  imports  or  taiilT  wmIIs  will  only  re.  ulr 
in  increasing  the  co^l  of  living  in  this  country,  and  in  proloirjiii- 
the  tim,';  during  whicli  w-e  sliall  suffer  competition  and  lo'^s  of 
trade  in  our  export-  markets." 

International  Labouf  in  Action. 

Hciicatli  tlii^  surface  coiitioveisics  tliat  secin  to  rend  a.'-^iiiiili'i 
the  whole  iiiieriiiitional  Labour  m'JvenieiiL  there  exists  a  reality 
of  international  J^abour  solidarity  which  is  less  easily  appreciated 
by  those  outside.  A  splendid  example  of  this  fundamental 
solidarity  of  Labour  has  just  been  fuinished  by  the  shipwrights' 
strike  in  tliis  country'.  The  shipwrights,  it  will  be  remeinhered, 
struck  against  the  attempt  of  tlVe  Employers'  Federation  to  i,e- 
diue  wa^.;es  by  12s.  a  week;  and  the  strike  still  continued.  The 
employers  chieofidly  tui-ncd  to  German  yards  to  do  the  wink  for 
tlieni  at  rates  which  tlie  low  e.-^change  would  maker  cheap.  But 
at  this  point  the  Ueiinan  Ship  .Toiners'  Union  came  in.  Aclinu 
through  the  Intel-national  Wood '  Workers'  Union,  thiey  at  on.e 
|)laced  an  embargo  on  any  blat  kleg  work  from  Britain.  The  f-^lii)) 
"Theniistocles,"  of  the  Aberdeen  Line,  was  .sent  to  Hamlmrg 
for  repairs.  Th.e  German  Union  immediately  got  into  touch  with 
the  A.S.C.L.  and  F.  and  prohibited  the  work.  This  practical 
solidarity  is  going  to  matter  more  for  the  future  of  Anglo-German 
relations  than  any  amount  of  diplomatic  conferences. 

Quips  from  U.S.A. 

"Public  Opinion"  this  week  amrses  its  readers  with  some 
selections  frorn  the  current  press  of  the  U.S.    Her^  are  a  few  :— - 

"Apparently-  Great  Britaiir  is  a  body  of  land  entirely  stir 
rounded  by  troubled  waters." — "Norfolk  Tirginian-Pilot." 

"It  is  too  bad  that  onr  ancestors  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
realise- ho\V  smart  we  are." — "Petroit  Journal." 
.  "The  definition  of  a  mad  ,world  is  one  in  which  some  nigo 
increased  production  while  others  close  down  mills  on  the  excusp; 
of  over  production." — "Omaha  Bee." 

"Our  opinitm  is  that  wlien  the- time  comes  for  the  meek  to  in- 
herit the  earth,  ta.xes  will  be  so  high  they  won't  want  it." — 
"Dallas  News." 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters"  ;  6.30,  Miss 
Maude  Royden.    Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


TWEEDS.— .Sifitings,  Costumes,  Skirts,  any  length'  cut,  good 
material,  low  prices,  jiattierns  sent. — R.  A.  Anderstm,  21  St. 
Andrew  St.,  Galashiels, 


THE    NEXT    STEP    TO     PEACE. — A  series  of  Lunch-Hour 

Addrcs.ses  is  to  be  gi\en  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  E.G.,  on  iMondays,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  January  17  ; 
"Abolish  Capitalist  Psychology,"  IMiss  Margaret  Boiidfield. 
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Twopence. 


falsify  Kipliuji  's  sayiiift-,  "East,  is  East  and  We.st 
is  AVest  and  nevei'  tlie  twain  shall  moel." 

Lord  Reading,  we  imagine,  is  scaicely  the  uian 
to  hiino'  about  this  unification. 


The  Outlook. 


THE  ()utl)ieak  in  India  is  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. Tender  ^Ir.  (xandhi's  leadership  tlie 
movement  has  become  more  than  a  nationa- 
list prote.st.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  has  described 
the  leader  of  this  revolt  as  a  new  prophet.  "His 
gospel,"  says  Sir  Valentine,  "is  as  simple  as  it  is 
niassh-e :  Away  with  We.stern  Civilisation.  Go 
back  to  the  ancient  ways  of  the  Vedas!"  If  this 
is  au  accurate  account  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
India,  then  "we  have  a  movement  consciously 
directed,  not  merely  against  British  Imperialism, 
but  again.st  the  whole  of  our  Western  Materialism. 
India  is  voicing  the  i)rotest  of  the  Orient  against 
the  grossness,  the  selfislmess,  and  the  secularity  of 
llii.s  part  of  the  world..  In  our  recognition  of  the 
need  of  such  a  (-orrective  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  truth  lies  neither  with  the 
"spiril  ualily"  of  the  Orient  nor  with  the 
"materialism"  of  the  Occident.  In  Christianity, 
»I)iritual  and  mateiial  values  are  leconciled.  The 
religion  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  onlv  one  that  can 


T 


'HE  result  of  the  Hover  election  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  mentality  of  the  British 
elector.  He  will  not  listen  to  the  thought- 
out  schemes  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  life 
biisiness  to  understand  our  economic  problems  and 
find  root  remedies  for  our  chaotic  condition.  But 
let  some  amateur,  propounding  impossible  i)lan.<! 
for  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  situation,  appear 
i\\h\  he  sweeps  all  before  him.  Incidentally,  the 
success  of  the  squandermania  campaign  shows  that 
the  Coalitioir  is  becoming  fissiparous. 

THE  unemployment  problem,  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  so  clearly  regarded  as  a  problem, 
reveals  the  incapacity  of  our  present  rulers 
to  realise  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  they  are 
living.  There  is  no  lack  of  money  in  the  country. 
Over  £4,000,000,000  extra  profits  were  made  during 
the  war,  and  the  Inland  IlcA-enue  Authorities  report 
that  there  are  280  millionaires  in  this  country  whose 
total  wealth  amounts  to  £590,000,000.  Nor  is 
there  any  lack  of  work  needing  to  be  done — as 
housing  conditions  alone  make  plain.  Capitalism 
is  failing  from  sheer  stupidity.  It  is  no  use  saying, 
as  the  "Observer"  -NiKel  last  week,  that  there  is  no 
lime  to  inciuire  into  the  root  causes  of  the  present 
distress.  At  least  one  of  these  causes  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lloj^d  George  himself.  "Until," 
he  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  the  present  session,  "you  restore  healthy 
conditions  in  Europe  and  in  the  world,  we  shall 
have  an  appalling  problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
country  Avhich  will  be  beyond  grappling'  with." 
Tlie  same  truth  was  expressed  in  the  King's  Speech  : 
the  root-trouble,  as  it  ai¥acts  us,  is  the  "contraction 
of  the  export  trade  due  to  the  poverty  of  other 
nations  and  their  inability  to  secure  credits  for  the 
])lacing  of  orders  in  this  country." 
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ftoKettMori 


By  the  Way. 

If  one  were  to 
;'ii(l()\v  a  mountain 
stream  with  ron- 
seionsness,  one 
mi<)'lit  say  that  its 
objeetive  Mas  the 
sea.  The  task  of 
iirio'a{in<>'  the  soil 
through  wliich  it 
passes,  and  givin*)' 
liruhs  that  Jie  in  its 
Tlie  call  of  the  se;i 


life  to  the  f>'ras,ses,  flowers  and 
course  is  not  its  jnain  purpose-, 
is  its  motive  and  g-uide ;  the  rest  is  by  the  way. 

So  it  is  Avith  men.  I  know  that  some  Ocean  of 
Life  awaits  jue.  J)o  not  ask  me  to  name  it.  Tonly 
know  it  as  the  J3eyond.  .  It  is  the  Transeeudejit 
beyond  the  immanent,  the  Absolute  beyond  the  rela- 
tive, the  God  beyond  man.  To  seek  it  faithfully, 
diseno'ag'ing*  myself  from  all  that  would  detain  me  is 
my  religion ;  to  find  it  will  be  my  heaven. 

Morality  is  by  the  way.  If  in  my  passing  I  cheer 
with  my  songs  tlie  dwellings  of  men,  it  is  because 
I  am  en  loute  for  God.  If  1  Avander  through  human 
cities  reflecting  the  business,  the  sorrows,  the  joys 
of  varied  folk,  it  is  because  that  way  lies  the  Destina- 
tion to  which  I  am- bound.  If^  as  I  huriy  on,  flowers 
colour  at  my  approach  and  the  green  of  withered 
fields  revives,  it  is  merely  incidental  to  my  siearch 
for  the  Ultimate  and  Universal.  To  reach  That,  to, 
lose  myself  in  That,  is  my  one  concern.  If,  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  I  am  able  to  bring  bles.sings 
to  tlie  wayside  life  I  pass  and  touch,  so  mxicli  the 
better.  Take  care  of  religion  and  morality  will  take 
care  of  itself.  So  many  conscientious  peo])le  remind 
me  of  a  musician  who  gazes  at  his  fingers  instead  of 
at  the  music  he  is  playing.  Instead  of  looking  down 
at  their  own  performance  they  should  be  looking  up 
for  their  inspiration  into  the  face  of  God.  AVere  they 
to  do  that  tlie  music  would  flow  autonuitically  from 
their  finger  tips.  You  cannot  walk  naturally  it  you 
are  always  M  atching  your  feet.  You  cannot  do  your 
duty  if  you  have  no  guiding  vision.  The  moralist 
M-ithout  religion  is  like  the  stream  that  lingered  in  a 
M'ayside  meadoM-  and  turned  it  info  a  niorass. 

To  lift  up  your  heart  to  the  Highest— taking  care 
that  it  IS  the  Highest — is  the  main  thing.  Worship 
is  the  source  of  all  effective  human  service.  '  A 
M-onian  once,  in  a  fit  of  extra-sagant  devotion,  broke 
a  costly  box  of  perfume  over  the  Person  of  her  Lord. 
Critical  philanthropists  looking  on,  said  she  should 
have  sold  the  perfume  and  given  the  proceeds  to  the 
poor.  But  the  IMan  M-hom  she  lionoured  was  Every- 
man, and  inasmuch  as  she  did  it  unto  Him  she  did 
it  unto  all.  Had  she  thought  of  the  nieadows  by  the 
M'ay  more  than  of  the  Ocean  that  called  her,  those 
meadows  M^ould  have  become  a  morass — as  poisonous 
as  the  M'orld  which  our  humanitarian  generation  has 
turned  into  a  battlefield. 

Nor  is  it  only  morality  M'hich  is  a.  by-product T)f 
religion.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  science,  of  art,  of 
material  prosperity.    "  Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 


(Jod  and  all  these  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Such. 
\  allies  as  man  has  created  in  the  jnesent  world  are 
nothing  else  but  the  flowers  he  has  vivified  in  his 
search  for  the  lievond.    Civilisation  is  a  by-produc 
(jf  Religion. 

And  so  1  Mould  h.ave  my  virtues,  my  flashes  of 
intelligence,  my  social  qualities  carry  with  them  a 
ceitain  casual  cliaracter.  They  should  drop  from  ; 
me  like  the  ciirly  woml  shavings  that  litter  the' 
ground  of  tlu'  caipenter's  shed!  It  is^the  table,  the 
desk,  the  cupboard  that  matters,  not  tlie  shavings. 
We  can  afford  to  be  careless  about  these,  so  the  M'ork 
l)e  done.  1  am  surprised  that  so  many  find  time  fb 
M-rite  tlieir  autobiographies,  to  perpetuate  the  meni- 
oi  y  of  passing  incidents.  If  ever  I  were  tempted 
to  employ  myself  in  that  M'ay  I  think  I  should  find 
myself  too  busily  engaged  in  living.  The  things 
that  fill  most  memoirs  are  things  that  just  happened 
In'  the  way.  The  object  and  direction  of  the  life  is 
scarce  mentioned.-  It  is  good  to  be  careless  about 
these  extemjjoraiy  things.  A  young  preacher  of 
my  acquaintance  used  to  save  the  notes  of  all  the 
sermons  and  lect^ues  he  delivered.  But  he  discover- 
ed that  as,  in  the  cour.^e  of  composing  and  delivering 
these  utterances,  he  had  become  a  wiser  and  better 
man  capable  of  far  finer  sermons  and  more  learned 
lectures  it  Mas  superfluous  to  presei-ve  them.  To- 
day he  knoM-s  that  his  best  composition  is  but  a 
shaving  fallen  from  the  plane  that  shapes  his  eternal 
life-task. 

The  very  Cross  Mas  but  a  milestone  on  the  M'ay 
to  the  Tlirone  of  God. 

THE  TRAMP. 


RECEIVED   WITH  THANKS. 

Tb?  Law  of  Love  (as  cxjioiuukd  in  a  narrative  of  life  and  activi- 
vies  on  "t!'.-^  other  .side"),  by  C.  R.  Stewart.  Kegan  Paul, 
TreiK-h,  Triibncr  and  Co.,  Ltd.;  4/6. 

C-^mron^aty  Playing  (a  little  Guide  Bo.ik  c{  Prrduction),  by 
H  :r;ice  Shipp.  cditoi-  (  f  "Tlieatr^-  Craft,"  with  a  foreword  by 
John  Driiikwater.  National  Adidt  St-hool  Union,  30  Blooms- 
hiiiy  vStr,  London.  W.C.I;  6d. 

JCi:cph  Sundry  Alexander,  by  Horace  G.  A!oxai!der.  Swarth- 
n^oje  Pre-.= ;  7/6. 

C.-iac!e-ends,  verse  by  Hurmon  Ould,  2/-;  and  Hecuba  in  Caanden 
Tcwn  and  other  poems  by  Horace  Shipp,  3s.  6d.  The 
Blciinisbui  y  Pirsss,  4  Blijonisbury'  Place,  London,-  W.C.I. 

The  Cur;  cf  Souls,  bv  Will  Have.'*.  Messrs.  C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd. ; 
•   2  . 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  EECONCILIATION  (London  Union). 

-CHRISTi.i.MTY  WITHOUT  AN  HISTORIC  CHRIST'.'  is 
thp  title  (  f  tlie  address  t'-;  be  given  bv  th!^  REV.  GILBERT 
SADLER,  ^LA.^  LL.B.,  at  the  Minerva  Cafe  (144  High  Holborn) 
on  Monday,  January  24,  at  6.30  p.™.  The  discussion  will  be 
opfiitd  by  the  secretary.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses 
to  be  given  by  people  who  either  sharp  our  conclusions  but  not 
our  pjeniises,  or,  starting  off  frorn  our  premises,  have  con)e  to 
quite  different  conclusions.  By  inviting  such  speak/ers  we  hope 
nt)t  only  to  train  ourselves  in  the  consideration  of  other  points  of 
view,  but  also  to  find  ju^t  where  difference  has  arisen  and  how 
far  it  can  be  ended.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  on  the  31st  will 
be  "Pacifism  without  Christianity,"  the  speaker  being  Mr. 
Robert  Harding.' 

C.  PAUL  GLIDDON,  17  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C.I. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Task  Before  Us. 


By  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 


By  llie  lime  this  issue  of  llic  "t'nisnder''  readies 
111  leaders  we  shall  be  nieetin<>-  to  decide  the  fate 
our  gallant  Httle  naft.  ■  I  am  optimist  enoug-h 
id  believe  that  our  decision  will  be  in  favour  of 
t'ontinuiug  our  voyage  of  adventuie,  but,  of  course, 
eA'ervthin^  depends  on  I  he  response  of  our  readers 
to  our  8.0.8. 

But  whatever  we  may  have  to  decide  about  ilu" 
■  ■(  rusader,"  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  canuol 
( ontinue  the  work  we  have  begun  somebody  else 
will  have  to  carry  it  on  ;  for  I  am  conviuced  that 
there  is  no  hf)pe  for  the  world  other  than  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
for  whicli  the  paper  has  stood.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  have  be?n  aloiu»  in  standing  for 
those  princi])les.  I  belieAe  tliat  practically  every 
Socialist  paper  and  many  "religious"  papers  have 
in  some  foim  or  another  stood  for  those  ])rinciples 
aud  will  continue  to  do  .so.  But  without  in  any  way 
deniring  to  minimise  the  value  of  these  papers,  I 
do  suggest  that  tlie  "Crusader"  has  been  tiuique 
in  its  consistent  advocacy  of  what  has  heen  termed 
"Revohitiou  by  consent"  as  o])posed  to  the  physical 
force  1  evolutionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
actionary views  of  the  junkers  and  defenders  of 
things  as  they  are  on  the  other. 

As  I  have  fretpiently  indicated,  the  growth  of 
the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  anned  violence  as  an 
aid  to  the  righting  of  social  wrongs  is  a  thing  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  steadijy  worming  its  way 
into  the  A-ery  heart  of  the  British  8ocialist  move- 
ment, and  it  has  spread  to  an  alarming-  extent 
among  the  ranks  of  tliose  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
political  movement  l)ut  who  find  themselves  lining 
up  day  after  day  in  the  unemployed  (jueues.  Here 
in  Birminglunn  we  have  nearly  60,000  people  out 
of  work,  a  large  number  of  whom  have  fought  for 
"their"  country.  A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  two 
*of  them  talking  things  bver.  "Any  luck?"  said 
one.  "No,"  replied  the  other;  "and  not  lilvely  to 
be  so  far  as  I  can  see."  The  first  speaker  said  no- 
thing for' a  moment  or  two;  then  lie  fingered  his 
silver  badge  and  s])at  on  llie  fioor  in  disgust.  "Lot 

of  b  good  this  thing  is  to  us  now!"  he  said- 

savagely.  "I  tell  you  what,  mate.  We've  been 
too  tame  over  this  business.  We  ought  to  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  tlie  book  of  the  people  who  sent 
us  over  yonder  to  fight  for  'libei'ty'  .  .  He 
broke  off  Avitli  an  oath,  and  the  other  man  finished 
the   sentence.    "Your 're  right,   mate,"  he  said. 

"AVe  shall  liave  to  have:  another   b  war  for 

'liberty'  before  we  can  get  justice  done — and  we 
.shan't  leave  the  country  in  seffrch  of  the  enemy 
next  time  I" 

J  have  frequently  heard  that  kind  of  thing  from 
unemployed  fjueues.  At  the  moment  it  represents 
the  view  of  a  minority;  but  every  day  increases  the 
size  of  that  minority,  and  once  that  minority  be- 
comes the  majority  all  the  relief  funds  and  food 
tickets  and  "charity^'  in  the  couiitry  will  not  i)re- 


vent  an  outburst  of  violence  which 'wdll  merely  add 
(o  the  piesciil  sum  of  bitterness  without  bringing  us 
a  stcj)  IK  aid  to  any  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

And  wliile  that  stale  of  Ihiiigs  exists  among  the 
(lisp(;ssessed  tiie  pajjers  continue  to  publish  pictures 
of  wealliiy  English  "Society"  leaders  enjoying  the 
deliglits  of  a  winter  holiday  in  Switzerland;  the 
"Times'^'  assures  us" that  "the  Riviera  season  has 
begun  in  earliest,"  and  that  at  Monte  Carlo  "the 
Terrace  of  the  Casino  each  morning  has  been 
llnonged,  at  least  80  i)er  cent,  of  the  promenaders 
being  English";  two  people  in  Birmingham  have 
lecently  died  and  left  £454,994  between  them;  the 
will  of  a  former  director  of  the  Sliell  Company  was 
proved  last  week  at  ^£827,404 ;  day  by  day  come 
dividend  notices  which  show  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  demand  f()r  a  lowering  of  the  wage  standard; 
tind  on  all  sides  the  terrible  inequality  of  the 
l)resent  system  stands  revealed  more  vividly  than 
ever  before. 

The  "Crusader"  has  a  message  for  the  possessing 
classes  and  for  the  dispossessed.  To  the  one  it 
offers  a  nobler,  healthier  life  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity; with  the  other  it  stands  four-square  in  the 
demand  for  a  complete  change  of  the  present  order : 
lo  both  it  points  the  way  to  real  freedom  in  the 
realisation  of  our  common  humanity  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  elementary  principle  of  human  brother- 
hood—the principle  which  rules  out  the  appeal  to 
armed  violence  as  utterly  futile  and  retrogressive. 
The  task  before  us  is  to  "popularise"  the  Grospel 
of  Hunian  Brotherhood,  to  explain  it  in  simple 
language  which  all  can  understand.  And  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  "that  the  "Crusader"  has  helped  in 
this  task  tliat  I  have  been  pleading  for  its  life. 


A  Chance  for  Religious  Leaders. 


At  present  it  is  difficult  to  climb  out  of  the  ditch 
of  our  moral  degradation,  due  to  war  fever  and  ex- 
haustion, but  I  seem  to  see  among  our  people  and 
others  a  thirst  for  a  spiritual* call  which  will  give 
them  a  new  faith  in  life,  and  reconcile  them  to  the 
distresses  and  sacrifices  still  to  he  endtired.  For  we 
shall  have  to  face  poverty  and  hardship,  I  gues's, 
whatever  happens,  and  it  is  only  by  spiritual  valour 
tluit  tliey  may  be  endured  with  any  cheerfulness.  It 
is  a  chance  for  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  if 
they  will  only  apply  the  Christian  principles  to  life 
with  utter  honesty,  for  after  all  the  eight  beatitudes 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  more  convincing- 
still  tlian  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  and  would  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  world  if  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals vowed  allegiance  to  them. — Sir  Philip 
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CAUSE  OR  EFFECT? 


Is  llie  "Crusader io  be  regarded  as  Cause  or 
Effect?  If  the  toriuer,  then  its  cessation  can  only 
be  looked  iipo)i  as  airirit>])aiable  disaster  for  Avhicb 
there  can  be  no  <!oni])ensatioii  and  a  loss  for  which 
tliere  can  1)e'no  siibstitule.  Bui  we  are  not  conceited 
enout^h  lo  believe  llial,  even  if  the  combined  forces 
of  Reaction,  .Prejudice  and  Nc<>lect  are  successful 
in  our  case,  therefore  llic  movement  we  represent  is 
at  an  end. 

No,  we  are  not  ihe  ('ausc,  we  are  only  o]ie  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Cause.  That  (Jause  is  bif^'g-er  than  we. 
It  has  come  down  tliroug'h  the  ag'es.  It  is  to-day 
ilir-illing  iho  lunirts  of  countless  multitudes,  some 
with  fear,  some  wdth  hope.  In  India,  in  Ireland, 
in  llussia,  in  America,  some  mysterious  Power  is 
shaking  the  visible  structure  of  Society  and  chang- 
ing the  values  of  life.  The  menlality  of  the  human 
race  is  goTug  through  one  of  those  momentous  crises 
which  are  tlie  turning  poinls  of  liistory.  (Jo-opera- 
tion is  taking  the  place  of  exidoitation  as  the  condi- 
tion of  success.  The  despised  and  rejected  Outlaw 
of  Judea  is  climbing  into  His  Throne. 

We  are  but  the  mouthpiece  of  this  PoAver.  If  we 
are  sileiu'ed  He  will  find  other  messengers.  If  we 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  others  will  step  into  tlie  empty 
place,  wiser  for  our  failuie,  more  courageous  than 
we  by  reason  of  our  example. 

This  does  not  lessen  our  responsibility ;  it  in- 
creases it.  We  are  not  our  omti.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  drop  our  task  because  it 
lias  become  difficult.  We  are  under  orders. 
It  is  not  for  the  private  soldier  to  dictate 
to  the  General  as  to  when  retreat  is  advisable.  We 
cannot  object  that  our  task  is  bej'ond  our  powers. 
The  task  and  the  power  are  delegated  from  above. 
Until  it  appears  cei-tain,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mand to  "carry  on"  has  ;been  cancelled,  we  shall 
continue. 

But  we  warn  our  readers  that  it' is  going  to  be  an 
easy  matter  neither  for  us  nor  them.  It  is  evident 
that  to  keep  alive  a  paper  of  the  kind'the  "Crusader" 
has  essayed  to  be,  entails  persistent  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. We  shall  not  surmount  our  difficulties  by  a 
temporary  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  generosity. 
Steady,  prolonged,  orgaaiised  effort  is  necessary, 
systematic  sacrifices,  the  trained  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  a  Cause  greater  than  ourselves. 


FUN,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  TEA 
FOR  FOUfiPENCE. 

By  J..  E.  TCKQUANH. 

1  came  one  afternoon  upon  a  very  simple  tea-shop 
near  the  British  Museum,  simjdei-  than  Lyons  or  the 
A. B.C.  I'here  seemed  only  one  waitress,  whoo^as 
silting  at  the  count-er  having  her  dinner  (I've  a 
notion  she  had  not  an  apron  on),  as  it  was  between 
times,  dinner  over  and  teas  not  yet  come  on,  and  the 
floor  was  being  Avashed  over  by  a  woman  on  her 
knees.  "I  am  soriy  to  disturb  you,"  I  said  to  the 
waitress.  "Oh  !  that's  all  right,  (le'ar,"  came  a 
{|ui(dv  resjjonse,  with  a  smile  so  bright  it  seemed  to 
liglit  up  the  shop.  (It  may  seem  silly,  but  it  was 
nice  to  be  called  "dear.")  "Now,  where  would  you 
like  lo  sit?  What  about  the  corner;  it's  otit  of  the 
draught?  Here,  let  me  take  your  case  for  you." 
And  this  time  there  came  a  sniile  that  was  as  warm 
as  an  eml)race. 

The  tea  was  much  as  usual,  witli  its  two  lumps 
of  sugar- in  the  spoon,  and  the  s(;oue  wals  all  right, 
so  1  was  sTightly  surprised  on  looking  at  the  cheqru; 
to  fiiul  the  cuj)  of  tea  was  only  2^d.,  instead  of  the 
customaiy  3d.,  the  scone  l|d.,  instead  of  2d.  That 
is.  my  tea  came  to  fourjjence  instead  of'fivepence, 
a  penny  saved,  and  a  kind  girl  into  the  bargain.  I 
Mas  getting  out  my  purse  when  the  shop  bell 
chinked  and  in  tliere  came  a  mother  and  a  little  boy 
to  buy  a  small  cake  with  a  (  herry^on  the  top,  which 
(  heiry  the  (  hild  picked  off  and  popped  into  his 
moutii  tlie  nunnent  he  liad  it.  The  two  then  went 
out . 

"Deal!,  dear!"  said  my  waitress,  laughing 
lu'artily.  "He's  like  the. rest  of  the  children,  takes 
the  best  first."  "But,"  I  demurred,  "I  remember 
saving  my  jam  till  I'd  eaten  the  hoi'rible  tapioca 
jiudding."  "Yes!  yes!  I  daresay  ywi're  right.  I 
used  to  stodge  through  cake,  with  the  cherry  left  to 
the  last.  All.  that  time  life  'was  worih  while,  for 
there  was  something  to  live  for."  At  this  my^ 
waitress  lauglied  heartily  and  I  la\iglied  heartily  and* 
the  Avoman  sloshing  the  floor  lauglied  heartily,  too. 
So  tlie  dingy  shop  seemed  alive  with  gaiety,  and  I 
left  with  sunshine  in  my  mind,  which  inspired,  as 
I  jiassed  Mudie's,  the  following  reflection:  — 

"What  an  absuid  world  it  is  I  We  can  have  fun 
for  nothing,  but  we  prefer  to  pay  for  dullness  which 
is  so  expensive.  Suppose  I  had  gone  to  a  shop  Avhere 
I  paid  6d.  for  tea,  Avould  the  girls  have  called  me 
dear  and  made  some  fun  for  me?  Of  course  not._  I 
should  not  have  been  a  human  being,  but  a  thing 
to  be  served.  ,  ' 

And  a  suggested  philosophy,  like  the  cake  and 
cherry  philosophy,  if  applied,  means  surely  that 
it  is 'much  better  not  to  have  what  we  desirfe 
at  firsf,  but  to  be  obliged  to  "stodge"  for ^it,  be- 
cause that  makes  "something  to  live  for."  Life 
may  be  dull  with  only  its  immediate  cake  amd  its 
cherry  far  off,  but  it  would  be  tedium  itself  if  the 
cherries  came  first  and  there  was  "nothing  to  live 
for." 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  EEV.  SEAWAllD  BEDDOW. 


My  i)aper.s  speak  iiiucli  of  an  iiupoi'laiit  coiifereijcc 
(it  students  at  (llas<>()\v.  2,000  University  Students 
(200  of  tliem  delejiates  from  abroad),  willi  450  otlieis 
— speakers,  Heails  of  Colleg'es,  and  representatives 
of  Missionary  and  other  Societies — made  uj)  the 
(onference.  And  sometimes  1,000  or  even  2,000 
visitors  were  afhled  to  the  audience.  Evidently  it 
was  a  hig  occasion,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  glean 
that  a  o'ood  deal  of  (piite  straight  talkin<i'  was  done 
on  Christianity.  International  Politics,  and  the 
Social  Order. 

It  was  lealised  tliat  the  i)rese]it  moment  was  the 
-Day  of  Jvulginent  on  modern  life.  TheJi  came  the 
question:  "Are  we  fit  to  set  tilings  right?"  Ami 
the  an.swer  was  seen  ipiite  plainly  to  he  "No!" 
For  the  Church  itself  is  rent  asunder,  the  nations  of 
the  West  have  forsaken  Christian  principle  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another,  and  the  industrial  system 
is  frankly  an  assertion  of  values  which  Christ  re- 
l)udiated  and  the  denial  of  values  hy  which  He  lived, 
in  this  vision  of  darkness  came  a  vision  of  Christ 
as  the  oidy  hope.  He  must  he  taken  seriously  and 
not  followed  afar.  Thus  ran  the  appeal,  an  appeal  to 
the  educated  youth  of  this  country  and  others.  It 
may  1)8  that- in  some  young,  fresh,  adventurous 
mind,  a  turning  point  was  reached  and  decisions 
made  which  will  yet  shake  the  Avoihl.  Time  will 
reveal  it. 

The  general  reader  will  he  helped  to  see  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  the  thinking  at  the  conference 
if  I  {[uote  from  Edward  Shillito's  account  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Christian  World."  '^The  life  of  other 
lands  cannot  he  divided  into  a  spiritual  section  and 
a  nou-.spiritual,  that  life  is  one  and  indivisible;  and 
to  understand  the  impact  of  Christendom  we  must 
measure  all  the  influences — political,  eccmomic,  in- 
dustrial, intellectual — which  have  flowed  into  these 
lands  fiom  ours  .  .  .  The  Student  Movement, 
for  example,  definitely  refuses  to  consider  India 
without  remembering  its  Nationalism,  the  Montagu 
Scheme,  Amiitsai',  the  Conscience  Clause  in  Educa- 
tion, and  many  other  concerns.  He  will  not  think 
of  tlie  Kenya  ( 'olony  (Biitish  East  xifrica)  wi:thout 
reference  to  the  attempt  to'introdiu  e  forced  labour. 
Tliis  it  condemns  root  and  branch,  (^hina  is  in  its 
eyes  an  ancient  and  i)eaceable  civilisation  set  at  tlie 
parting  of  the  ways — \i  i)rey  to  the  greed  and  ambi- 
tion of  other  Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  a  nation 
awakening  to  the  terrors  and  hopes  of  a  new  day. 
The  East  is  not  only  the  home  of  ancient  systems  in 
which  men  have  tried  to  interpret  God,  it  is  the 
scene  of  modem  industrialism  which  mux,  but  need 
not,  repeat  the  follies  and  crimes  of  our  industrial 
histor>-.  In  each  land  it  was  always  the  entire 
range  of  its  life  that  came  under  review. 

In  the  "Bai)tist  Times"  the  "spectre  of  unemploy- 
ment" is  considered.  The  Goverhment's  proposals 
are  called  "])anic  legislation,"  but,  says  the  writer, 
"they  have  had  one  valuable  result,  they  liave  con- 
vinced the  captains  of  industry,  capitalists  as  well 
as  workers,  of  the  urgency  of  the  fiuestion."  Then 
follows  the  highly  sensible  observation  that  there 
can  be  no  recovery  of  commercial  prosperity  for  us 


or  for  the  world  "until  Ceiitial  and  J^iaslerii  Europe 
are  re-opened  to  tiade."  In  other  woi'ds,  in  smash- 
ing the  "en?'my"  we  have  smashed  ourselves,  clever 
idiots  that  we  are  !  ' 

The  writer  goes  on,  with  trembling,  to  consider 
,lhe  danger  of  social  revolution.    He  says:  — 

■■'riieif  arc  many  si^ris  tiiat  tlie  .situation  is  so  grave  that 
iiieasiires  must  be  taken  at  oncu  to  relieve  it.  One  <if  the  results 
I  if  ilie  war  is  that  men  have  grown  aecnstnnied  to  vioienfe, 
;iiul  thi-.y  will  no  longer  buffer  in  jjatienre  and  in  .•iilence  as 
they  iisLcl  ty  do.  An  extraordinary  and  very  significan-.  ii.ci- 
dcnt  occuri-ed  in  Norwich  last  week  vvhii  li  ths  Government 
would  do  well  to  note.  At  the  meeting  of  ihv  Board  of 
(j'uardians  a  communieation  was  I'eceivod  from  tlie  (.'li:«f  Con- 
^.stable  .caying  that  if  the  scale  of  relief  for  tlic  nni'ni|il(  ycd  v.ere 
reduced  they  threatened  to  take  the  law  into  their  ov\n  hands, 
and.  he  added,  the  police  did  not  want  any  di.stuil) m^'e.  Hiis 
t'oHuwed  a  ease  of  'dii'evt  action'  by  tiie  luiemploytd,  some  of 
wh'iui  looted  one  of  tli.e  principal  provisicni  shops  in  the  city 
while  it  was  crowded  with  customer.':.  Under  this  ]jVessin-c 
fioni  llic  prjlice.  the  C'lUardians  decided  to  iovy  .1  suppleniient- 
;n  y  ]iiioi  r;i(c  of  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  for  j)urp''se-i  of  lelicf. 
Nniwicli  is  ;dica<l\  one  of  the  most  heavily  1  .ited  towns  in  llie 
kingdom.  Facts  like  thicse  show  that  the  situation  will  not 
brook,  delay. " 
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"Rolshv"  Friends.  5s.;  .Mr.  and  .Mis.  J.  Go.ss,  .£1 ; '"jNIr.  C.  St.  C. 
Collins.  10s.:  .Mr.  .) .  Greeiihal!.<li.  5s.;  .Mr.  E.  Haworth,  10s.; 
Isabel  .M.  Hall,  10s.;  "A  New  Reader"  (Brffdford).  5s.;  ".\ 
Friend,"  2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  H.  AJorris,  5s.;  Alice  Parris,  5s.: 
A.r.H.H..  10s.  ;  Sh.  R.  T.  Wood,  15s.;  Miss  iM.  E.  Scrivtm',  10s.; 
Miss  Ai.  Maenam:ira,  4s.;  Rev.  F.  Lee,  10s.;  Jlr.  F.  E.  Weg- 
mann.  £1;  Mr.  and  Mi's.  W.  M.  .\pplebv,  10s.;  Afrs.  Hume.  10s.; 
Atiss  A.  Alexander,  4s.;  B.C.B.,  7s.  6d.  :  Mrs.  Richmond,  £1; 
.M"iss  E.  M.  Wilkins,  5s.;  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Alfred  Salmon,  £1; 
Miss  M.  Glaisver,  10s.;  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  12s.:  At.S.S..  5s.; 
i\lr.  .J.  J.  Van  den  Bergh,  3s.  3d.  :  Mrs.  Dav.  9s.  2d. ;  Aliss  L.  H. 
Atills.  2s.  6d.  :  Messi  s."  .Meorheuse.  7s.:  Atr.  A.  Priest.  2s.  6d.  ; 
".\  Fi-ieiid"  (Tinliiuel).  Is.;  '■Ghaleanbriand,"  Is.  6d.  ;  .Mr.  F. 
P.  Eggleston,  2s.  6d.  ;  .Mrs.  'J'owiisend,  2s.  6d.  ;  ]\[rs.  F.  Brown, 
3s.  6cL;  Mr.  H.  .T.  Ball.  £1  Is.;  M.  Ramsay,  £2;  .Mrs.'Al.  E., 
Harkne.ss,  9s.  2d.:  H.I.,  10s.;  E..M.C.,  15s.-;  "A  New  Reader" 
(Suuthall),  10s.;  Wailey  "Giusader"  Group,  15s.  3d.;  Mr.  W. 
Henrv,  10s.;  .Mrs.  Tiemewan,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Donnisoiij  5s.; 
.Miss'H.  Frntiger,  4s.  2d.;  Mr.  A.  Rooksbv.  10s.;  Mv.  A.  Hal- 
stead,  7s.;  G.H.,  £2  10s.;  Mi\  W.  E.  Walker,  £1;  AFrs.  A.  E. 
(ribson,  7s.  6d.  ;  Anon.,  5s.  ;  Miss  G.  Owen,  £1  5s.  ;  INFr.  B.  Davies, 
£1  Is.;  Rev.  R.  A'.  Holt,  5s.;  Mr.  E.  Glibborn,  10s.;  .Mrs.  M. 
Stevvai't,  5s.;  Mrs.  Strickland.  10s.;  iliss  A.  Townsoii,  5s.; 
total.  £173  5s.  4d. 

1921— PROMISES. 

.Mr.  \V.  Bowman,  5s.;  .T.D.W.,  £1  10s.;  Mv.  B.  W.  Tritton, 
5s.  :  .Mrs.  H.  Morris,  5s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Durrbar,  £1;  iMiss  M.  E.  Scriveu.  . 
lOs! ;  Rev.  Bernard  Walke.  £1;  "Chateaubriand,"  18s.  6d.  :  Atr. 
W.  Owen,  lOs.  ;  Mr.  and  .Airs.  A.  Gauge,  £1;  Air.  E.  H.  Rhodes. 
£5;  Atiss  H.  Fo.\,  £1;  Rev.  R.  V.  Holt,  5s.;  Mr.  O.  Gregson 
(quarterly),  13s. ;  Aliss  L.  Godfray  (monthly),  5s.  ;  Aliss  Z.  E. 
Smith  (monthly),  5s.;  Airs.  Churclier  (monthly),  5s.;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Alarwi'ck  (monthlv  for  6  months),  5s.  ;  Air.  J.  R.  Chiiinery 
(monthly  for  5  monthg).  lOs.  ;  Air.  E.  A.  Lee,  £1. 


The  Bloom.sl)ury  Press  announces  the  publication 
of  "The  Challenge,"  a  play  of  Labour  and  Religion, 
by  Rev.  Seaward  Beddow,  with  a  prefatory  note  hy 
George  Lansbury,  price  2/C. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


Friday,  January  21st.  1921. 


Friends  in  Need. 


We  (lid  iiol  know  iiuiil  our  difficulties  readied 
a  climax  how  many  warm-hearted  supporters  "the 
"Crusader"  had.  It  is  jiot  easy  to  pive  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  our 
appeal  has  jji'ovoked.  Tlie  J-esponse  has  been  very 
cheering'  and,  whatcAer  may  he  the  financinl  result, 
we  sludl  never  for<i'et  the  comradesliip  manifested 
in  the  letters  sent  us. 

For  instance,  frcnn  tlie  Warley  Institutional 
Churclv  comes  tliis: — "We  held  a  meeting  of  our 
"Crusader"  (lioup  lasi  Saturday  eveniuf?  and  we 
found  that  w-  cnn  <iuarantee  G/-  a.Aveek  for  tlie 
next  eifi'ht  weeks.  Also  Ave  decided  to  hold  a  eon- 
cert  in  a  month's  lime  from  which  we  hope  to  "^et 
at  least  i*;5." 

"Althouj^h  claims  on  my  income^ — that  of  a  Avork- 
in<>-  man — "  writes  another,  "are  hec(miiji<i'  very 
numerous  for  such  purjjoses — Peace,  Temperance. 
HeUf>'ion — 1  cannot  lesist  this  appeal  for  supiM)rl  to 
the  "Crusader,"  which  has,  against.  f?reat  odds  of 
piejudice  and  partisanshij),  bravely  strugfiJed  to 
nminiain  a  lestiniony  for  Peace  and  IMghleousness. 
So  1  am  sending  Postal  Order  for  2/G,  and  hoi)e  to 
supplement  it  by  like  sums  at  intervals  until  £1  is 
nnule  u])."' 

We  should  like  to  recommend  to  others  of  small 
means  this  method  of  contributing  in  instalments. 

From  Ireland  (>omes  the  message: — "It  [the 
"Crusader"]  has  given  me  what  I  .seek  in  vain  from 
the  jmlpits  of  the  Church  of  Ireland." 

Pieferring  to  the  reduction  in  size,  a  correspon- 


dent writes,  enclosing  2/-: — "In  answer  to  this 
((uestion  (What  is  the  'Cnisader'  worth  to  you?)  I 
admit  it  feels  worth  much  more  to  me,  but  I  am 
only  a  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  four  young  cbild- 
len.  and  tliat  feels  about  what  circumstances  will 
allow.  I  intend  taking  the  jiaper  and  ])aying  for 
it  cheerfully  if  it  continues  at  half  size.  I  would 
nluclv  rather  have  a  reduced  size  at  the  .same  price 
than  st^e  it  cease." 

Another  method  of  raising  funds  is  suggested  by 
I  writer,  who  says:  "I  piopcwed  to  our  meeting  (a 
small  one)  that  wo  shouhl  have  a  cake  and  candy- 
sale  in  aid  of  the  'Crusader'  funds,  and  so  we  pur- 
l)ose  holding  it  on  12th  of  February  and  trust  for 
the  ]iai)er's  sake  it  will  be  successful." 

An  aitist  writes: — "1  have  much  jdeasure  in  for- 
w  aiding  just  a  little  mite  for  the  'Crusader,'  a 
w oinlerfui  ])a])er,  which  I  read  faithfully  evei'y  week. 
1  do  so  hope  that  it  will  not  'fall  through.'  I  would 
.so  much  like  to  send  moie,  but  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
jiossibly  send  jn.st  at  pre.sent.  Perhaps  you  will 
uiidersiaiid  this  wlien  I  tell  you  that'the  writer  is  an 
ai  tist.  Art  is  like  the  religion  of  the  'Crusader,'  it 
has  not  as  yet  triumphed.  I  wksh  you  every  success 
in  your  appeal— 'What  is  the  'Crusader'  worth  to 
YOUr''  1  think  most  readers  will  agree  that  it  is 
not  ])()ssihle  to  estimate  its  A-alue  in  £  s.  d." 

Finally,  to  quote  one  of  a  large  number  of  similar 
<  xpiessions,  a  friend  writes: — "I  should  feel  as  if 
I  had  lost  a  dear  friend  if  it  had  to  cease,  but  that 
must  not  be." 


Margaret  Bondfield  on  Capitalist  Psychology. 


The  luuch-houv-  address  at  Devon.shiie  House, 
Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  on  :Monday  la.st,  was  given  by 
Margaret  Bondfield,  who  spoke  on  the  need  of 
abolishing  Capitalist  Psychology. 

"I  M-ant  to  challenge  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hoover,"  she  commenced,  ."that  the  only  motive 
power  cai)able  of  cain^i-ng  on  the  business  of  the 
world  is  that  of 'self-interest.  It  is  true  that  the 
motive  power  behind  Capitalist  enterprise  is  self- 
inteiest.  That  is  so  cimfessedly .  Men  are  not  m 
business  for  philanthropic  reason.s,  or  because  they 
hope  to  render  some  form  of  social  service.  They 
may  incidentally  be  rendering  social  service  of  a 
quite  valuable  kind,  but  the  root  motive  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  umler  the  i)resent  .system  must  be  the 
winning  of  .security,  material  prosperity,  socuvl  suc- 
cess for  the   individual  or  group   of  individuals 

concerned."  -tit  \  , 

The  mentality  created  by  Capitalism  believes  wJiat 
it  desires  to  believe.  Self-intere,st  governs  even  re- 
ligious conceptioiLs.  Tlie  money-lords  look  ujum 
churches  as  in.stitutions  to  be  exploited  m  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  order.  They  imagine  they 
have  God  in  their  pocket. 

This  habit  of  interpreting  religious  and  moral 
])rinci])les  according  to  our  individual  or  party  or 
national  selves  is  common  to  all  classes.  Large 


masses  of  men  were  quite  e'a.sily  trained  to  believe 
in  the  necessity  and  pistice  of  the  war.  The  various 
views  expres.sed  about  Pussia  is  an  instance  of  the 
operation  of  this  motive.  AVhat  you  .see  in  Russia 
(lei)euds  on  what  you  are. 

As  a  matter  of"  fact,  Lenin  ai)peals  to  a  different 
motive  to  that  evoked  by  Capitalism.  He  and  those 
associated  with  him  are  endeavouring  to  build 
society  on  a  basis  of  service,  sacrifice,  discipline, 
obedience.  In  the  Communist  party  the  individual 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

Capitalism,  continued  Miss  BoTidfield,  is  not  only 
anti-social,  but  anti-Christian.  Christianity,  is 
essentially  social.  Some  of  those  who  Jiave  been 
driven  out  of  the  churches  by  the  anti-social  .spiiit 
in  them  were  coming  back  to  the  Church  because  in 
corporate  worship  they  found  the  realisation  of  a 
Society  in  \\.hich  all  differences  could  be  tran.scended 
and  overcome.  Protestantism  had  laid  st^-ess  on  the 
need  of  individual  salvation.  It  might_  almost  bo 
said  that  it  was  tlte  expres.sion,  in  religious  telms, 
of  tlie  capitalist  spirit.  Biit  real  Christianity  stands 
for  the  principle  that  the  individual  must  give  him- 
self for  the  good  of  all.  Salvation  will  be  found 
when  we  no  longer  seek  to  save  our  own  souls,  but 
live  for  the  salvation  of  Society  as  a  whole. 


Friday,  January  21st,  1921.  THE  CRUSADER. 

Talks  Oil  Communism. 

By   WILFRED    WELLOCK.         9X.— THE   TRANSITION    TO  COMMUNISM. 


Hut  liow  will  tlie  trausitiorivto '.Commuuism 
ejected?  What  is  the  Christian  method!''  It  can- 
not be  that  of  force,  and  yet  it  may  be  necessary 
for  Christians,  in  the  interest  of  society  as  well  as 
of  their  own  souls,  to  refuse!  louf^er  to  carry  on  the 
present  system.  Frankly,  1  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
.sible  to  say  how  the  transition  to  Communism  will 
be  made.  Further,  I  do  not  think  \ve  slu)uld  greatly 
concern  ourselves  about  that  issue  :  our  business  is 
lo  create  a  Christian  Communist , consciousness,  and 
to  let  the  revolution,  or  ^hat  there  be,  come  out  of 
that.  -  -  -■ 

At  the  same  time  I  veiy  stron<>ly  belieA-enot  only 
in  the  possibility  of,  but  in  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
plete social  change,  or  what  might  be  called  a 
bloodless  revolution.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  how'  we 
are  to  pass  over  from  Capitalism  to  Communism 
without  such  a  change.  AVhy  a  "reform''  i^olicy 
at  all?  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  eml  we  seek 
cannot  be  attained  by  means  of  "reform."  For  this 
primary  reason.  The  conflict  is  between  two  ideals, 
ixuil  if  the  Capitalists  amt  their  supporters  do  not 
accept  Communism  they  will  certainly  prevent  its 
establishment  by  piecemeal  methods,  by  way  of 
"reforms,"  for  they  will  neutralise  and  undermine 
everything  that  Is  done ;  whereas  if  t1\ey  accept 
Communism  it  v.ill  be  because  they  see  in  it  the 
condition  of  a  finer  society  and  a  more  abundant  life, 
when  they  will  hasten  its  coming.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  refoimism  is  a  method  of  evasion,  as  I  fear 
events  will  compel  all  to  realise  sooner  or  later.  Be- 
sides, how  is  it  possible  to  give  biith  to  a  new  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  the  New  "World,  when  insistence  oh 
"gradual"  changes  is  a  confession  that  the  New 
World  is  not  desired  by  the  rich  minority  and  the 
victims  of  its  Press? 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fad  that  it  is 
a  radical  social  change  that  is  required,  and  that^-e 
mus't  have  if  the  New  World  is  to  be  born.  And  to 
this  end  we  must  concentrate  iipon  the  ideal,  preach 
and  teach  it  everywhere,  i)roclaini  it  in  the  cities,  in 
the  cburches,  at  street  corners,^ go  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  the  people  to  see  life 
anew;  and  in  tlie  light  of  a  finer  ideal  to  make  a 
New  Earth.  We  must  make  society  quiver  with 
our  message,  shock  the  Capitalists  into  thinking, 
compel  them  to  face  an  issue  they  have  always 
shirked,  and  to  snti'jfv  the  ])eo])le's  legitimate 
demands. 

And  I  believe  this  can  be  done,  and  also  that  if 
we  make  -t)ur  revolutionary    movement  spiritual, 
conduct  it  in  the  spirit  of  its  aim,  we  can  achieve 
^ie  end  we  seek  by  purely  peaceful  means. 

B^^^is  siibject  is  extremely  important  as,  quite 
^part  from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a 
radical  social  change,  the  probability  is  that  a  re- 
'volution  of  some  kind  is  going  to  be  forced  upon 
society,  and  perhaps  before  very  long.  Events  are 
moving  quickly,  more  quickly  than  most  of  us  had 
loemed  possible,   or  even   jiow  realise.    I  have 


already  described  the  jjolicies  that  our  Capitalists 
are  pursuiiig.  The  class  wav  rages  and  increases  in 
intensity  daily.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  carefully 
-followed  events  during  (he  past  few  years,  and 
particularly  since  the  close  of  the  war,  will  deny 
Lliat  a  great  social  crisis  approaches.  The  lengths 
to  which  1  he  greed  foi'  wealtli  and  jjower  is  being 
allowed  to  go  baffle  description.  So(;iety  simply 
cannot  stand  the  strain  that-is  being  put  upon  it, 
and  is  fast  reaching  an  impasse.  At  any  moment  a 
circumstance  might  occur,  trifling  in  itself,  Avhic-h 
would  divide  society — at  home,  in  Eiirope,  through- 
out the  world — into  two  large  gi-oups  and  be  the 
beginning  of  a  mightj'  conflict  between  the  people 
and  their  financial  luleis.  We  know  what  took 
place  in  1914,  how  out  of  a  paltry  incident  the 
fevererl  brains  of  a  few  little  grou})s  of  agitated 
diplomats  and  enthusiastic  im])erialists  succeeded 
in  langtug  the  nations  in  battle  -tirray.  To-day 
there  are  more  heated  brains  than  there  were  then, 
nrore  peoi)le  consumed  by  a  jrassion  for  power,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  more  people  conscious  of  an  un- 
bearable oppression,  on  the  other,  very  many  of 
wlioni  are  prepared  to  risk  everything  in  a  final 
struggle — for  class  su])remacy,  in  the  one  case,  and 
for  fieedoni,  in  the  other. 

Sooner  or  later,  as  present  events  sufficiently  in- 
dicate, the  capitalists,  either  by  a  direct  attack  or 
the  gradual  increasing  of  oppi-ession,  will  goad  the 
workers  into  revolt,  and  if  a  sufficiently  big  minority 
is  not  prepared  for  that  crisis  the  outcome  will  be 
deplorable.  A  strong  body  of  determined,  spiritu- 
ally enlightened  men  and  women  is  one  of  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  time. 


TWEEDS. — Suitings,  Cu.stunies,  Skirts,  any  length  cut,  good 
niateiial,  low  prices,  patterns  sent. — R.  A.  Anderson,  21  St. 
Andrew  St.,  Galashiels. 


THE  NEXT  STEP  TO  PEACE.— A  series  of  Luiicli-Hour 
addresses  is  to  be  given  at  DevDnsliire  House,  136  Bi.slujps- 
giitc.  E.C.,  <in  :\Ionda.vs,  fr  mi  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  Jan.  24  : 
"{levision  of  the  Treaties,"  Miss  Irene  Cooper  Willis. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— Grocer  s  Assistant,  single,  8  years' 
e.\)jerien(e.  Please  communicate  "Llanherne,"  22  Alexandra 
Road,  Fi'ome. 


FELLOWSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters" ;  6.30,  iNliss 
Maude  Roydeii.    Ma.ster  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


TO  LET,  immediately  until  ^^arch,  large  bed-sitting  room,  fur- 
nished, every  convenience,  kitchen,  bathroom,  etc.  ;  suitable 
1  or  2  friends. — Apply  bv  letter,  Mi\s.  Wood,  108  Abbev 
Road,  St.  Jolin's  Wood,  N.W.6, 
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Friday,  January  21st,  1921. 


SIDELIGHTS. 


An  Uninviting  Invitation. 

"I  was  )ias.s'iii,';-  tliL'  one  cliiirrli  in  Kiiigsway.  Over  ilic  iiorcli 
were  tlie  W(ircl,s  :  'Eiitor,  Rest,  and  Pray.'  1  was  about  to  ai'ci'iM, 
Uic  invitation.  My  toot  was  upon  ills  fiist  step  wlii'ii  1  caiii^lii 
si^lii   of  a  laptiifwl  German  ^nn. 

■it  stood  I.esidc  tlie  pur,  1),  in  the  sni;-.U  cliini. )i yard .  pointing; 
it.s  op(Mi  niontii  at  tlio  jiassers-hy  on  the  pavetnent.  It  bor*^  aii- 
in.sc)'i()tion  to  tiie  i-'ftfrl  tliaf  it  bad  been  presented  by  \_tbf 
IJorou.uii  of  Holborn  Authorities  a.3  a. memorial  of  'tlie  iinperi^li 
able  ji'lorv  .  .  .'  Instantly,  on  ?eeinf<  it.  moved  ly  an  irn  sistil)le 
ins(  nu  t,  1  I  in  ned  ri.uhl  abont. 

■■.lusi  as  I  wa.s  (oniinu;  away,  two  women  approac  iu'd,  '\'\n-\ 
l)elon.t;ed,  eKarl\-  enoni;h,  1o  thi'  lower  nii<!dle  elassc-^.  '1  lu\\ 
eame  from  the  l'i'o\inees. 

"One  of  the  women  r,ead  the  insi'rijjtion  ov<;i'  the  elnnch  porch. 
'Here,  Maggie,'  she  said  tn  liei-  lompanion.  'let's  f;o  in  heie  a 
minute.' 

"They  were  abcnil  to  enter  tlie  I'liunh  when  'MasS'e'  f^^w  the 
gun.  Inuiu diaiely ,  j^ripiJi-d  by  the  same  insliiut  that  Iiad  stayed 
iny  ste|)s,  sh,-  eans^ht  tiie  skirt  of  her  friend,  and,  pointini;  to  llie 
,Hun,  sh,e  f^aid  :  't^ood  Lord  I  There's  a  niee  eoiitvast  for  yon  I 
A  gun  ill  the  churchyard  I    Talk  about  brotlipi'ly  Uive  I' 

"The  two  women  walk.d  nit  down  the  street.  .  ." — "Metliiidisl 
Recorder." 

Plain  Words  at  a  Clirlstian  Conference. 

Tiie  proceedings  at  the  Student  Christian  Conference  at  Clas 
Hdw  are  remarkable  for  many  of  th,e  utterances— endorsed,  accord- 
ing, to  repents  which  reach  us,  by  immense  enthusiasm  by  audi- 
ences of  over  4.000  young  peoplf^weivi  as  outspoken  as  any 
speeches  at  an  I.L.P.  conference  could  have  been.  The  Rev.  A. 
(;.  Fraser.  of  Kaiidy,  .said  that  the  military  caste  responsible  for 
the  Punjab  atrociti,"s  would  equally  <lefend  .shooting  in  Ireland 
or  Russia,  or  to  break  a  great  st'jike.  Commerce  has  worked  be- 
hind pretended  religion,"  said  the  Rev.  Donald  Frawv.  of 
Liviii^stonia.  "She  claims  to  teach  the  natives  the  dignity  of 
Labiuu'  when  her  real  motiv.e  is  pockets  bnlt;ing  with  profit." 
The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  .\fiss  Maude  Royden  in  this 
piercing  sentence:  "\\>  are  ready  to  accept  the  theory,  that 
Great  Britain  should  police  Mesopotamia  because  oilfields  are 
there,  but  we  r.efuse  to  .safeguard  Armenia  becaus*;  there  are  ofily 
Armenians  there."  The  speeches  at  this  conference,  and  the  re- 
ception tliey  had.  show  that  the  young  manhood  and  womanhood 
outside  om-  ranks  are  increasingly  sharing  our  ideals. — "Labour 
Leader." 

"The  Times"  Turns  Bolshevist. 

It  is  a  curious  .-^ign  of  the  tinu-s  lo  find  the  "Times  correspon- 
dent saying  about  uiiiemploymeut  ; — 

'"It  is  generally  felt  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  thought 
that  radical  treatment,  l  ased  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  maze  of  interconne'cted  causes  and  symptoms,  is  necessary." 

And  we  find  tb.e  same  idea  quoted  in  the  "Times"  from  the 
"Montreal  Star."  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  apples 
for  wliich  the  growers  get  27s.  6d.  a  barrel,  are  sold  in  England 
at  130s.  a  barrel !    The  "Montreal  Star"  says 

"One  of  these  davs  the  whole  question  of  food  distribution  will 
c<mie  up  for  serious  study  and  settlement  by  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  Not  onlv  on  this  Continent,  but  practically  every- 
where m«n  are  using  im  outworn  and  discredited  systenv  which 
.satisfies  nohodv  .save  the  small  and  parasitic  class,  which  levies 
toll  upon  all  foods  without  doing  :inythii)g  to  add  nther  to  thiir 
quality  or  quantity."  ^ 

And  the  "Times"  unblushingly  quotes  this  with  jut  comment. 
— "Labour  Leader.  ' 

Lord  Fisher  on  Conscription. 

"The  ^var  led  us  into  having  be.en  a  Cons'cript  Nation.  Con- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  abolished.  Has  it.  -The  JMilitarist 
faction  has  tasted  blood.     They  have  become  like  man-eatnig 


tigers;  they  will  never  rest  till  they  get  it  back.  They  have 
eaten  already  nearly  a  million  of  the  f)!o.s«om  of  the  land.  As  for 
tlie  huge  war  debt' hanging  mund  (jur  neck.s,  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible th:d  Ihis.lebt  should"  not  be  paid  by  thoK,e  whom  the  war 
li.-is  made  rich. 

"'i'Tie  nation  was  foolitl  into  ihe  war.  'Che  nation  was  fooled 
into  conscription.  The  nation  was  fooled  nigh  unto  bankruptcy. 
Ask  anyone  what  good  has  come  of  the  war  comi>ared  with  tli,e 
millions  mas-acred  liy  it.  ' — Loid  Fisher  in  the  .laiiuary,  1920, 
"{.(ondon  iMagaziiic." — Qiiotefl  in  "Forwaid." 

Jews  and  the  Orient. 

THF  "POST"  PRO'i'FSrs. 

"'i  he  appiiintnicnt  of  Lord  Reading  as  the  ne.\l  Viceroy  of 
,  India  has  been  greeted  with  a  fhoriis  of  adulation  from  mo.st  of 
our  Genlile  contemporaries."  says  the  ".Morning  Post.'- 

"Consider  the  position  as  the  British  nation  sees  it.  .Mmo.st 
its  wh  ile  Empire  in  the  East  is  now  in  Jewish  hands.  'i"o  say 
noliiing  of  the  smaller  fry  in  the  India  Office,  .Mr.  .Montagu  is 
Secretary  of  State.  Sir  William  .Meyer  is  High  Co!ninissioner--a 
p  ist  spicialh'  created  for  him — and  Lord  Reading  is  to  be  N  ice 
lov.  .Moreover.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is  High  Commissioner  of 
Palestine.  W,e  .say  plainly  that  the  Briti.sh  people  cannot  be 
i;Npect.d  tu  like  it,  however  tolerant  they  may  be."- 

<<Ashanied  of  the  Gospel." 

•Tt  i.s  curious  liow  ne\vs|>a|n-rs,  i-tatesmen,  escii  jKiliticiiliis  and 
business  men,  are  fumliliiig  after  good  old  Chriistian  doctrine." 
says  the  ".Methodist  Recorder."  "They  dare  iipt  .say  .so,  for 
(  liristianity  is  a  diinge^ons  tiling  to  m(;st  of  them,  '  - 

"But  tliCTc  thcA-  are.  trying  to  say  what  Christ  saysj"  and  so  to 
.-,  iy  it  tliat  there  "i.s  ni)  reminiscence  of  CJirist— oiilj^of  jounialism, 
|)i;licy,  party,  and  trade.  '  . 

"The  big  things  «re  these  four,  or  they  try  to  give  \he  iniprts- 
sioii  the  big  thing's  are  these  four.  Of  <-ourse,  they  do  not  succeed. 
l;ecause  they  know  it  is  not  t,riic.  Yet  look  whefe  we  will,  and 
li.>iten  where  we  may,  uneasy  men  are  trying  other  words  for 
Christ's  teaching;  aiid  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  so  .simple,  whole, 
ac(  urate,  that  the  moment  you  change  the  words  you  Io«e  some- 
thing of  tiiic  teaching." 

Too  Late? 

The  h.  nilitv  of  laiiour  is  directed  not  merfly  or  chiefly  against 
the  Prime  .Minister  or  the  Coal  Controller,  but  against  the 
lapitalist  system  as'a  whole.  And  if  an  internecine  strife  is  to  be 
avoided,  it  will  he  necessary  that  Big  Business  sh,ould  bethink 
itself  in  time,  and  learn  a  lesson  from  th«  French  noblesse,  which 
consented  io  forego  its  iniquitous  privileges— vvlieii  it  Was  just  too 
lale,  and  its  hour  had  already  .st ruck.— Father  Herbert  Lucas, 
8.J.,  in  "The  Thiiver.se." 


SIGNATORIES  TO  AFFIRMATION 
to  Jan.  17  (Second  List). 

Harold  BlmuLstone.  Is. ;  F.  P.  Egglesten,  Is. ;  Thomas  Fisher, 
3s.  ;  Thomas  Flook,  Is. ;  Oswald  Gregson,  5s. ;  Joshua  Green- 
hal"h,  3s.  ;  Ernest  Haworth,  4s.  2d. ;  Jas.  D.  Holmes.  2s.  ;  K.  E. 
.Markel  15s.  ;  Mrs.  K.  E.  Markel,  15s. ;  R.  Barclay  Murdoch, 
Is.  8d.';  M.  McN.,  lis.;  Alice  Parris.  Is.;  Rachel  Price,  6s.; 
Oliver  Richardson,  Is.;  Mrs.  Ridley.  Is.;  George  L.  Smith,  Is.; 
Bertram  L.  S.miner.  Is.;  Irwin  R.  Stephens<m,  Is.;  Maud  Ire- 
mewan  Is.  ;  Edward  Whinarv.  Is.  ;  Kate  \Villison,  5s.  ;  Charles 
H  Winter  Is.  ;  .Teanie  Dunbar,  2s.  ;  Rev.  F.  Lee,  I.s. ;  Agnes 
Nie\aii(ler.'2s.  :  Nina  A.  H.  Hume.  10s.;  Clifford  Newton,  Is.; 
Charles  L.  Frjlle,  3s.;  W..  Owen  Heatherley,  2s.;  Dons  Lester, 
Is  •  Mr  W  A.  Wharton,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wharton,  2s.  6d. ; 
Francis  Pei'le.  2s.  6d.;  C.  Paul  Gliddon.  Is.;  Thomas  Raymond, 
2s.  6d. 
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Twopence. 


The  Outlook. 


T 


ILK  atU'iupt  to  loiise  British  Labour  with  re- 
gard to  the  war  agaiust  llussia  was  ruined 
l)y  the  distraction  of  the  Miners'  Strike.- 
Tlie  Labour  Party's  Irish  Campaign  seems  likely  to 
meet  a  siuiilar  fate.  The  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment is  at  ])resent  the  obsessing-  thought  which  prt;- 
\ents  the  workers  giving-  their  serious  attention  to 
any  other  matter.  At  least  that  is  the  experience 
of  some  of  those  taking  part  iu  the  campaign.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  dis- 
couraging, tor  it  means  that  the  workers  of  this 
(Country  cannot  be  roused  on  the  larger  and  more 
disinterested  issites  of  Imperial  policy.  ^ 


AT  the  sanie  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
(juestion  of  unemployment  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  tlie  wliole  social  and  in- 
dustrial problem.  (Tniortunately  men  driven  to 
des])air  by  their  failure  to  find  work  are  not  in  the 
most  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  solving  intricate 
economic  questions.  AVe  can  only  hope  that  strong, 
(dear-sighted  leadership  will  be  able  to  direct  the 
forces  of  discontent  into  constructive  channels. 


V  UK  meeting-  of  Allied  statesmen  in  Paris  to 
I  discuss  tlie  (xerman  indemnity  and  other 
nintters  affords  one  more  o])portunity  -for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  overcome  French  resistance  to 
a  sane  and  synipathetii;  treatment  of  (xermany.  It 
is  said  that  M{  Briand  adopts  a  more  conciliatory 
attitude  than  his  piedecessoj'.  An  even  sironge]- 
influence  than  the  personality  of  the  French  Premier 
is  the  industrial  and  commercial  situation  at  home, 
the  gravity  of  which  is  so  largely  due  to  the  (■vi])]»ling 
of  continental  enterprise. 


HENCH  policy  elsewhere  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
pentance. "There  is  reason  to  believe,'' 
says  the  Labour  News  Service,  "that  the 
French  Grovernment  proposes  to  make  a  permanent 
part  of  its  policy  the  raising  of  native  armies  from 
mandated  areas  for  purposes  other  than  those  per- 
mitted in  the  Covenant."  If  this  policy  of  increas- 
ing a  mandatory's  military  forces  by  recruiting  in 
the  mandated  area  is  carried  out,  the  danger  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Euro])e  is  beyond  exaggeration. 


T"'  HE  (fovernment  have  continually  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  longer,  even  if  it  was  in  existence, 
occasionally  in  the  past,  any  blockade  with 
Russia.    We  would  like  to  hear  of  an  exi)lnnati()n 
of  the  following,  taken  from  the  Press:  — 

"South  Wales  colliery  owners   have  received 
directions  from  the  Controller  of  Mines  authoris- 
ing exports  to  former  enemy  coirntries  excepting. 
Soviet  Russia." 

Contemporaneously  with  this  we  read  in  the 
"Daily  Chronicle"  of  "the  weakening  demand  for 
South  Wales  Steam  Coal,"  and  consequent  "severe 
dejn'ession  in  Cardiff"  ! 


ONE  result  of  the  commercial 
least  is  to  be  Avelcomed. 
la<dcing  that  it  is  imposing 
oa  military  and  naval  expansion. 
.•?eems  steadily  to  point  to  an  underst 
this  country,  the  IJnited  States,  and 
(|uestion  of  naval  power. 


depres.sion  at 
Signs  are  not 
a  strong  check 
Public  opinion 
anding  between 
Japan  on  the 
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Religion  and 
Health. 

Tliere  is  oiio 
slrikinp:  difference, 
as  rcj^'ai'ds  atteud- 
aiK-o  a  I  puhlic 
Moisliip,  beiweon 
the  ])iesent  <i;eneia- 
linii  ;ni(f  those  wlio 
flocked  to  listen  to 
the  Diviue  Teacher 
in  tlie  days  of  His 
flesh.  A  reason  trecjuently  <>iven  for  the  neglect  of 
the  Cliun^hes  is  that,  in  our  strenuous  ag'e,  ])eo])]<> 
are  too  tired  and  out-of-sorts  after  a  wearyiiifj'  Aveek 
to  1)6  able  to  attend  services.  The  difference  to 
which  I  refei'  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  -was  just  because 
they  were  in  need  of  physical  recreation  that  the 
crowds  resorted  to  Jesus.  The  contact  of  llis  i)er- 
sonality  meant  a  renewal  of  life.  Mental  disorders 
fled  at  His  ai)proach.  Folk  with  bodily  ailments 
waited  upon  Him  because  (hey  were  ill  and  not  in 
s])ite  of  that  fact. 

Here  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  tirst^preachinj; 
of  the  Gospel  and  that  which  now  j^asses  under  the 
name  which  cannot  be  overloc)ked.  if  the  ministry 
exercised  in  Galilee  were,  in  its  fulness,  continued 
amon<>'  us,  we  should  be  findin<4'  in  the  centres  ot  re- 
li<>-ious  life  radiating  forces  of  health.  Xo  one  needs 
to  be  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  no  such 
thin(>-. 

It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  the  a<je  of  miracles  is 
past.  The  Church  still  claims  to  be  able  to  work 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  It  has  nol  abdicated  its 
authority  to  restore  tlie  spiritually  dead,  to  convert, 
to  heal  the  soul.  And  if  it  can  claim  to  be  the  chan- 
nel of  supernatural  i)ower  capable  of  working-  this 
inner  miracle,  how  much  more  shordd  it  be  able  to 
claim  authority  over  our.  physical  disorders  ! 

The  two  s})heres  of  life  cannot  be  thus  separated, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  significant  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body 
is  being  once  more  emphasised.  People  who  pcnir 
scorn  on  the  "miracles"  of  liourdes  are  increasingly 
willing  to  listen  to  those  who  profess  to  exercise 
the  gift  of  faith-healing.  Science  itself  has  drojjpetl 
its  attitude  of  iucredxility  ajid  is  exploring  this  new 
sphere  with  characteristic  earnestness. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  this  approach 
to  the  original  Christian  movement  and  that  other 
approximation  towards  the  same  centre  which  we 
find  in  the  new  emphasis  on  fellowship.  The 
Christ  who  imparts  health  and  the  Christ  whose 
love  conquers  hate  and  fear  and  lust  are  one  and 
the  same.  ^Physical  well-being  and  social  life  are 
most  intimately  related.  Love  is  the  Great  Phy- 
sician— not  in  any  merely  vague  and  sentimental 
way,  but  in  a  strict  and  scientific  sense.  I  believe 
that  when  men  are  in  right  relations  with  each  other 
many  of  our  evil  humours  and  diead  diseases  will 
disappear.    And  this  result  will  be  d\ie,  not  only 


(o  improved  physical  conditions,  but  In  (he  direct 
(t])cration  of  (he  Si)irit  of  Love. 

[iu(  right  social  relations  will  do  more  than  lieal. 
In  one  way  a(  leas!  (hey  will  i)revent  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  bodily  ills.  I'he  <Mtgenists  are  tragic- 
ally crude  in  (heir  (heories  coJicerning  the  produc- 
tion of  a  physically  superior  race.  But  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  (hat  in  the  right  mating  of  men 
and  w(nuen  lies  one  of  (lie  supreme  secrets  of  racial 
healdi..  The  subjec(  is  a  large  and  a  difficult  one, 
lull  its  tiemeu<lous  importance  should  be  sufficient 
(o  overcome  our  reluctance  to  deal  with  it.  The 
eugenists  miss  tlie  ])oint,  ina.smuch  as  it  is  not  the 
scientific  oiganisat ion  of  nmrriage  that  is  so  much 
needed  as  reverence  for  our  own  and  others'  bodies, 
sexual  puiity  and  real  i)assion.  Those  whom  God 
—  not  social  convention  or  temjwrary  infatuation  or 
lust  —has  joined  together  have  the  promise  of  health- 
ful children.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
individual  cases,  with  all  the  conse(jjiiences  of  past 
self-indnlgence  to  overcome,  that  law  will  always 
ojterate.  lint  in  (he  long  run,  and  taking  a  racial 
view  of  the  matter,  can  there  be  any  question  but 
(hat  the-  observance  of  ('hrislian  sanctities  in  the 
married  state  will  prove  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  banishing  disease  and  ]>hysical  suffering  from 
our  world  'f 

TflE  THAMP. 


1921— DONATIONS  TO  OUR  FUNDS. 

AiJiMiiiil   |ii  c'\ l<ul^^l\  ackiiowlodi^iLHl.   £173  5.S.  4cl. ;  Mv.   \\  .  -1 
C'lianilxThiin.  .tl  Is.    (JiiiiiHa.  0)(i  Tnifford  (2n(l  instalment),  lOs,  ; 
.Mr.  K.  Merttcns.  £5;  .Mrs.  .M.  Ailani.  5.s.  ;  .Mr.  H.  Richardson, 
10s.  ;  .Mi.-^s  L.  Deane  (nn.ntlilv),  2s.  6d.  ;  .\[r.  J.  Martin  (monlldv), 
2-^.  :  .Mr.  C.  \\.  Kniglit.  £2;' .Miss  I.  13.  Hovell,  2s.  6d. ;  .A[i.s.s  K. 
.M.  Gatei-.  10s.:  Mr.  .!.  E.  Hall.  6s.  6d.  ;  .Mr.  G.  Robinson.  Is.: 
.Miss  L.  L.  Wood.  5s.;  .Aiiss  .M.  L.  Tatton  (2ii(l  ii>stalnient),  6.'-  ; 
.Mr.  W.  O.  Bislr)|).  IC^.  ;  .Mr.  D.  H.  Richardson,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  C 
T.  Sttnie  and  .Miss  (J.'  Barnes,  5-.:  Miss  .J.  .M.  Tarbolton,  £1 : 
Mr.  (J.  Havntoii.  3s.  9(1.:  .Miss  A.  Townlev.  5s.;  Mis.  Parsons, 
£1  Is.:  .\non.  (Riifihv).  IDs.:  .Mrs.  .J.  L.  Clarke  10s.;  Worthini; 
F.O.R..  10s.  9d.  ;  .Miss  S.  Blade.  10s.;  .Anon..  10s.;  M.W.  (Nel 
.-on).  2s.;  .Afiss  .1.  E.  -Jones.  £1;  .Nils.   A.  Thomas.  5.s. ;  "Tw.. 
Friends"  (Leicester).    10s.;   .Mr.  and  Mrs.    Enrich,   10s.;    '  -^ 
Reader/'  5s.:  .Mr.  G.  Williams.  6s.;  ^Ir.  F.  Cyoksey,  2s.;  Mr. 
A.  Pri<e    2s.:  Mr.   T.  I).  Copeman  (monthly).  5s.;   ifr.  and 
.Mis.  Harliev.  15s.:  .Miss  H.  M.  .Mann.  5s.  ;  C.K..  ICs. ;  F.A.F 
53.:  'Heliiantoj."   10s.;  "A  Friend  "  (Nelson).  2.s.   6d.  ;  HA. 
£1:  C.S.D.  (nionliilv).  5.«.  ;  .Miss  D.  Lester.  £1;  .Mrs.  G.  Glonj^li. 
2s.  6d.  ;  A.L.  (monthlv).  5s.;  -'.A  Friend"  (Taunton),  10s.; 
McNaii-ht.  10s.;  .Mrs,  Shanks,  £1:  Rev.  H.  .T.  Tavlor,  £1  5s.; 
Rev.  R.  T.  Wansiafte,  Is.  6d.  :  .Miss  E.  Haiuhett.  2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs. 
P.  P.  rnvei-dal-,  2^;.  6d,  ;  Mr.  A.  Mollett,  2s.  6d.  ;  .Mr.  S.  Hanchett, 
2s.  6d.:  .Mr.  F.  Ramm,  2s.  6d.  ;  .Mr.  G.  W  igens,  2s.;  .A(r.  G.  P. 
Coveidale.  6s.  6d.  ;  ^[r.  .7.  E.  Dickinson,  14s. ;  Miss  E.  M.  Gray 
(1st  monllilv  instalment).  5s.;  .Mrs.  Holliday.  £1  Is.;  Rev.  P.  I. 
R-bertson,  £1  Is.;  Warley  ••Crusader"  Group,  12s.;  E.M.C. 
10s.:  .Mrs.  Greenwood,  2s.;  .Mr.  A.  Wilson,  2s.;  Mrs.  Inwood, 
2s,  ;  .Mr.  G.  .Smith.  Is.  2d. ;  .Miss  D.  Riddle.  2s.  6d. ;  total.  £207  12-. 

1921— PROMISES. 

Ml.  C.  T.  Stone.  17s.  6d. ;  Miss  G.  Barnes,  17s.  6cl. ;  C.S.D.. 
15s.  :  NTiss  L.  Deane  (monthly),  2s.  6d.  ;  ^[r.  J.  Martin  (monthly  i. 
2s.  :  .Mr.s.  .L  L..  Clarke  (moiithly),  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Copeinan 
(monthly),  5s.;  S.  C.  (monthly),  £1;  K.  Bowman  (monthly),  2s.  ; 
.•V.L.  (monthlv),  5s.;  ]\Irs.  Holliday  (monthly).  5s.;  Two  Friend- 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Tyranny  of  Words. 


J?y  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


I  tear  that  tjiis  ;iiti(  U'  i>  j^diiiy  lu  Ix'  a  (li.sap])oiul 
iii<>-  aft'aii.  I  want  to  utter  llic  .stvongev^t  possible 
protest  against  llio  l>raniiy  of  words — llie  Dictator- 
^liij)  of  AVords — and  I  am  coinjjletely  a(  the  mercy 
nf  the  Dielatovsliip  ;  tor  I  have  nothing-  hut  words 
w  ith  wliicli  to  make  my  i)rotes(  ! 

"A  very  great  ])art  of  the  miscliief  tliat  vex  the 
world  arises  from  words,"  said  Bnrke.  That,  (tf. 
couise,  is  a  tiuism.  But  why  do  we  allow  this  mis- 
chief to  be  done!'  Why  do  we  submit,  to  this 
tyranny !-  Is  there  no  way  out!''  Must  we  for  ever 
be  ruled  l)y  ihe  DictatoJ.ship  of  Words?  These 
(jue.stious  are  frecjuently  intruding-  theiuselve.s  \ii>on 
my  iu)rmal  Avorkaday  mind  ;  aud  this  week,  iu  sheer 
desperation,  I  am  determined  to  rebel  against  this 
])i(-tatorship — whatever  the  consequences  ! 

1  A\  onder  how  many  of  us  realise  the  serious  nature 
of  the  tyranny  under  which  we  suffer.  The  very 
fact  that  the  iuajority ^of  irs  have  accei)ted  ihe 
Dictatorship  as  a  normal  part  of  our  lives  is  the 
strongest  })roof  of  its  deadly  influence.  And  yet. 
even  if  we  had  tlie  desire  to  escape,  what  means  are 
there  at  our  disposal  to  aid  us  in  our  fighl  ?  I  know 
of  none.  Wt*  are  doomed  for 'ever  and  a  day  .... 
doomed  to  be  goverm-cl  and  dragooned  by  a  tyranny 
of  our  own  creation. 

#  »  Si 

In  my  early  twenties  I  stiuck  up  a  friendship  with 
a  young  entlnisiast  in  the  cult  of  the  ol)en  road.  e 
became  united  in  a  silent  fellowship.  We  walked 
and  cycled  together  for  miles  in  silence.  The  bloom 
of  the  primrose,  the  ripple  of  the  mountain  stream, 
the  glow  of  the  setting-  sun  touched  the  same  chord 
in  both  our  hearts  :  without  a  woid  we  would  stoj)  in 
our  tramp  or  dismount  fi-om  our  machines  aud  feast 
at  the  gloriously-spiead  table  of  Natuje.  We  wevv- 
afraid  to  sjjeak — that  is,  to  s])eak  about  the  things 
that  matter.  AA'e  weje  content  with  (mr  silent  feasts  : 
we  were  bouiul-'togelher  in  a  bond  of  silence  whicli 
WK.s  more  eh)quent  than  all  the  words  in  the 
dictionary.  /  -  ^ 

But  one  day  the  inevitable  ha])petied.  We  were 
icmpted  by  the  D&vil  of  AA'oids  .  .  .     and  Ave  fell. 

AVe  were  standing  togetJiei-.  on  a  narrow  ridge  of 
ro<;kv  high  up  and  overlooking  the  moors.  At  oui- 
feet  lay  ri(-h  green  fields,  \vith  here  and  there  an 
f)r(-hard  in  full  bloom  ;  in  the  distance  was  the 
shimmeiing  Channel,  dotted  with  tiny  white  and 
brick-red  sails;  in  between  were  the  grey  moors  pre- 
paring for  theii-  coming  })uri)le  splendour;  ovei-  all 
was  "the  chaim  of  the  (iolden  Rod."  We  stood 
and  gazed  and  took  in  deep  draughts  of  the  luug- 
cleansing  air.  Suddenly,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
my  comj)anion — broken  with  a  brutal  ruthlessness 
which  could  only  hare  been  ins])ired  by  the  Devil. 

"Do  you  believe  in  Cod!''"  he  jerked  out. 

Witliout  knowing  \vh\',  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
fle^  from  the  sjiot  as  fast  as  my  machine  would  earn- 
me.  Still,  without  knowing  why,  I  xvus  ccmscious  of 
llie  sense  of  a  sna])ping  of  the  bond  between  us.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  terms  of  my  reply  to  my 
compauiou'.s  question.    I  think  I  said  "Yes"  aud 


"No"  in  tuiii,  iiiid  finished  uji  Iiy  cndcia vouril 
compiomisc  with  "Not  youi-  (xod."  All  the  way 
home  we  talked — "words,  words,  woi'ds."  We 
discussed  (lod  until  we  nearly  came  to  blows.  We 
talked  about  theology  as  if  it  were  as  important  as 
the  primroses  and  violets.  Aud  Avliile  we  talked,  the 
song^of  the  bi)-ds,  the  kiss  of  the  sun/  the  sweet 
triendship  of  the  floweis — "all  things  bright  and 
Ix^autiful" — passed  us  by  unheeded.  From  that  day 
to  this  tliet-e  has  been  a  great  gulf  between  tis.  That 
M'onderful  bond  of  silence  wus  broken  by  the  tyrauny 
of  words. 

i]':  ^ 

There  is  not  a  Cause  which  has  escaped  this 
tyranny.  Its  deadly  hand  is  upon  every  group  of 
])eop]e  gathered  togetlier  for  a  common  puri)ose.' 
'I'he  sn-onger  Ihe  bf))id  ot  real  fellowship  tlvat  exists 
th(>  iiiore  dilficult  is  the  woi-k  of  the  Devil  of  Words. 
J'mt  il  would  seem  that  no  bond  is  strong  enough  to 
resist  every  attack  :  once  in  a  while  half  a  dozen 
words — nay,  even  a  monosyllable — will  raise  an  im- 
])euetrable  wall  betw^eeii  the vuuf ortunate  victim  and 
his  or  her  connades.  Theology,  •  sociology— every 
"ology"  and  "ism"  under  the  sun — all  provide  a 
s))here  of  activity  tor  the  Devil  of  Words.  Writers 
(if  words  are,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  to  the 
iiitiueijce  of  the  tyranny  than  are  speakers  of  words. 
The  speaker  can  always  call  to  his  aid  the  tAvihkling 
(\ve,  the  impressive  gesture;  in  a  hundred  ways  he 
can  aiio;'ment  his  words  and  free  himself  from  the  risk 
of  nii'sunderstanding.  But  the  writer  is  compelled 
to  rely  upon  "the  colourless  photog'raphy  of  the 
printed  word"  in  rei)rodncing  his  thoughts  for  the 
benefit — or  otherwise — of  his  fellows.  He  'iiiay 
s])end  half  a  night  and -reams  of  paper  on  a  sentence 
in  order  to  escai)e  the  tyranny — and  fall  a  victim  in 
the  end. 

»  »  «  - 

It  is  monsu-ous  !  I  raise  my  puny  hands  and 
feeble  voice  in  hot  protest  against  this  tyranny.  But 
ill  the  very  act  I  am  conscious  of  my.  helplessnevss.  I 
have  wasted  preciious  space  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
rebel  and  to  make  my  rebellion  tinderstood  by  some 
at  least  of  my  long-suffering  readers.  All  that  is  left 
for  me  to  do  is  to  crave  their  pardon  and  promise 
that  in  futuie  I  will  humbly  submit  to  niv  fate! 


WILFRED    WELLOCK'S  MEETINGS. 

.Shortage  "f  space  demands  bi*.vity,  but  perHaps  a  few  woids 
iiboiit  tile  Crusade  may  be  said,  \lost  o(  onv  recent  meetings 
liave-  been  inspiring  and  encouiagin'g.  Everywhei'e  tlie  people 
receive  our  ines.sage  with  astoiii.sliing  readiness.  ■  At  Chopwell, 
Diinstoii-on -Tyne,  Is'ewcastle,  Uswortli.  Skelniantliorpe,  Yeadon, 
t'tf.,  splendid  meetings  were  held.  Uswortli  especially  deserves 
cnngratulatioii.  I  walked  two  niiles  from  the  station  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  in  a  drenchiug  rain,  and  expected  not  a  soul — 
i)iit  a  fine  gathering  awaited  me  !  The  workers  at  Skelmanthorpe. 
many  of  whom  are  Crusaders,  are  v«ry  enthusiastic,  and  their 
meeting  showed  that  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  Yea- 
don I.L.P.  was  holding  a  special  demonstration,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic, spiritually-minded  gathering  received  our  message. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  many  an.xious  inquiries  were  made  concern- 
ing the  future  of  "The  Crusader.  ' 
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WE  CARRY  ON  ! 

The  Future  of  the  "Crusader"  and 
the  Crusade. 


The  decision  has  been  made. 

The  "Crusader"  for  the  present  Is  to  continue. 

But  it  can  continue  only  at  its  present  size. 
Until  more  funds  are  available  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pages  is  impossible. 

The  average  weekly  receipts,  we  are  glad  to  find, 
are  sufficient  to  pay  our  printers'  bill,  also  the  cost 
of  despatching  copies.  By  rigid,  heart-breaking 
economy  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  office  they  may 
also  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  business  manage- 
ment. We  have  reduced  our  expenses  in  this 
direction  to  the  last  penny. 

But  printers  and  business  agents  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  conduct  of  a  paper.  The  present  arrange- 
ment leave  entirely  unprovided  for  the  literary  staff 
responsible  for  the  writing  and  editing  cf  the 
"Crusader."  In  so  far  as  they  continue  their  work 
they  do  so  either  gratuitously,  or  in  confidence  that 
the  readers  of  the'  paper  will,  by  donations  specially 
contributed  for  the  purpose,  enable  them  to  give 
their  time  and  thcught  as  before. 

The  maintenance  of  this  side  of  our  work,  there- 
fore, depends  wholly  on  the  generosity  of  those  who 
value  the  paper  and  feel  that  its  continued  existence 
is  necessary.  Friends  are  invited  to  promise 
periodical  contributions.  Contributions  should  be 
marked  "Crusader"  Fund. 

Another  decision  affecting  considerably  our 
method  of  work  is  that  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  propaganda  efforts  which  heretofore  has  been 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  "Crusader"  under 
the  name  of  "The  Crusade."  The  series  of  meet- 
ings which  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wellock  have 
addressed,  the  issue  of  "The  Declaration  of  Depend- 
ence" and  also  of  the  "Affirmation  Against  War," 
all  come  under  this  head.  It  has  now  been  decided 
that  these  two  activities  shall  be  separated  so  far  as 
financial  and  business  management  are  concerned. 

"The  Crusade,"  having  no  regular  income,  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  voluntary  help  forthcoming 
from  sympathisers.  It  is  felt,  however,  that, 
among  the  thousands  whom  our  speakers  have  ad- 
dressed and  to  whom,  in  some  form  or  other,  our 
message  has  gone  out,  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  who  will  ensure  the  continuance  cf  our  pro- 
pagandist activities.  Contributions  to  this  Fund 
should  be  marked  "The  Crusade." 


The  upshot,  therefore,  is  somewhat  as  follows:— 

We  can,  for  a  year  at  least,  undertake,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  circulation  of  the  paper  and  at 
the  reduced  size,  to  meet  our  liabilities  for  printing 
and  office  expenses. 

But  for  the  maintenance  of  those  responsible  for 
the  spiritual,  creative,  propagandist  work  we  are 
wholly  and  entirely  dependent  on  donations  over  and 
above  the  amounts  paid  as  subscriptions. 

If  these  are  not  forthcoming  we  must  cease 
publication. 

If  they  are  sent  in  the  "Crusader"  will  continue 
its  fight  against  militarism,  capitalism,  and 
paganism. 

If  they  exceed  our  present  needs,  the  paper  will 
resume  its  former  size,  and,  instead  of  being  on  the 
defensive,  will  take  the  offensive  in  the  real  war  to 
end  war. 


THE  WORLD  STATE. 

Th(>  woilil  stale  must  beg-ill;  it  can  only  begin, 
as  a  piopagaiidist  r  uH  ,  oi-  as  a  group  of  pi'0])ag'aiidisr 
culls,  to  wliicli  men  ajul  womeii  must  give  tiieiti- 
sclves  and  tlieir  ciieigies.  regardless  of  tlie  couse- 
(|uences  to  1  lieiusel ves.  Irayiug  tlie  foundations  of 
a  world  state  upon  a  sit(>  already  oecujued  by  a 
muddle  of  buildings  js  an  undertaking  wbich  will 
almost  iieeessai'ily  biing  its  votaries  into  eonflii  i 
Avilli  established  authority  and  current  sentiment  : 
they  will  liave  to  face  the  i)ossibility  of  lives  of  oon- 
fjict,  misunderstanding,  Inin-h  tluuikless  exertion; 
I  bey  must  count  on  little  honour  and  considerable 
active  dislike:  and  they  Avill  have-to  find  what  con- 
solation tbey  can  in  tli(^  interest-ot  tlie  conflict  itself 
and  in  the  thought  of  a  world,  made  at  last  by  such 
eft'orls  as  theirs.  i)eaceful  and  secure-  and  vjgoi-ous, 
a  world  tlicy  can  never  bope  to  see.  So  stated  it 
seems  a  bad  bargaiji  Ibat  tb(>  worke-r  for-the  world- 
state  is  invited  to  nuike,  yet  the  world  bas  never 
lacked  i)eo])le  piT'pared  to  juake  such  a  bargain,  and 
they  will  not  fail  it  noM-.  T]ier(>  are  worse  things 
tban  conflict  without  manifest  victory  and  effort 
without  apparent  reward.  To  the  finer  kind  of 
mind  it  is  infinitely  niore  tragic  and  distressing  to 
find  that  existence  bears  a  foolish  aimless  face. 
Many  people,  tormented  by  the  discontent  of  con- 
science, and  wanting,  more  than  they  can  ever  want 
any  satisfaction,  some  satisfying  rule  of  life,  some 
criteiion  of  conduct,  will  find  in  this  cult  of  the 
world-state  just  that  sustaining  reality  tliey  need. 
And  theii-  number  will  grow.  Because  it  is  a  pi-ac- 
tical  and  reasonable  shape  for  a  life,  arising  naturally 
out  of  a  pro])er  understanding  of  history  and  ])hy- 
sical  science,  and  embodying  in  a  iinifying  plan  the 
teaching  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  It 
(-omes  to  us  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. — H.  G. 
Wells,  in  "Review  of  Reviews." 


Fmluy,  Jamuny  28th,  19:;;i. 
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The  Religious  Press. 

By  REV.  SEAWARD  BEDDOW. 


J  tliiiik  it  may  be  \vell/t'(rt'  us  to  ponder  the  iollow- 
iii<i'  news.  We  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  thing- 
several  times  before  in  lii.story.  and  have  seen  its 
deva!?tating-  results  to  the  woild.  It  is  announced 
that  .]ai)an  is  systematieally  train)]i<;'  its  young- 
])eo]ile  ill  the  belief  tliat  tlieir  nation  is  the  destined 
nder  of  numkind.  He^e  are  some  extracts  from  a 
.lai)anese  ne\vs|)a})er  published  in  Tokyo:  — 

"To  preserve  the  world's  peace,  and  to  piomote  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  is  the  mission  of  the  Imperial 
I'amily  of  Japan.  Heaven  ha.s  invested  the  Imperial 
Family  with  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  fulfil 
tliis  mission.  The  Imperial  i'amily  of  .Ia])an  is  tlie 
parent,  not  only  of  her  sixty  millions,  but  of  all 
Tuankind  on  eartli.  The  League  of  Nations,  pioposed 
to  save  mankind  frfmi  the  hoi-rors  of  war,  can  only 
obtain  its  real  object  by  placing  the  Imi)erial  Family 
of  Japan  at  its  head,  tor,  to  attaiji  it.s  object,  the 
League  must  liave  a  strong  jmnitive  force  of  a  super- 
national  and  super-racial  character,  and  this  for(;e 
can  only  be  found  in  the  Ini])erial  Family  of  -Tapan." 

The  "Church  Times"  asks  :- — 

"Is  our  nation  to  lend  its  powerful  suppoi  t  to  the 
hirtherance  of  Japanese  ambitions  towards  world 
conquest,  or  arie  we  to  recognise  in  -lapati's  I'amitical 
belief  in  her  own  destiny  a  menacje  not  les.s  serioirs 
than  that  ])ieseuted  liy  (4einian  Kultur!-'" 

It  Itjoks  as  if  the  arnuniient  business  is  going  to 
be  a  flourishing  industry  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
Qur  militarists  will  have  to  get  ready  to  "swat"  this 
Japanose  idea,  and  their  militarists  will  have  to  get 
ready  to  defend  the  ])lans  of  Heaven.  And  1  notice 
that  if  will  all,!)*?  "to  preserve  the  world's  peace,  and 
to  pjomote  the  welfare  of  mankind."  Didn't  Mi-. 
Bernard  Shaw  once  suggest  that  the  earth  was  used 
by  the  other  iilanets  as  a  luuatit-  asylum?  Yes  a 
lu]uiti(-  a.sylum  I 

And  now  1  am  oji  the  subject,  J  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  an  additional  paragraph  from  the 
"Church  Times."  It  certainly  seems  to  provide 
.Home  more  startling  evidence.  I  have  no  means  of 
checking  the  story,  but  here  it  is  as  it  is  printed:  — 

"The  lengths  to  which  the  fanaticism  of  the 
I'roliibitionist  can  carry  liim  are  ilhistiated  by  a  case 
which  has  aroused  great  exeiteiuent  in  Canada.  A 
Methodi.st  minister  named  iSpracklin  recently  shot 
ami  killed  an  hotel  keeper  named  Trumble  at  vSand- 
wich.  Ontario.  After  much  pressure  the  Attoruey- 
(leneral  has  allowed  a  charge  of  manslaughter  to  be 
juefcj-red  against  Sp'rackliii.  It  appears  that 
the  dead  man  was  entirely  defenceless  ami 
Ava.s  shot  at  a  few  inches'  range  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  That  may  seem 
no  more  than  a  sordid  story.  The  moral  lies 
ill  what  follows.  The  't!luistian  (tuardian,'  com- 
iiieiiting  -on  the  affair,  ,says  :  'The  enforcement  of 
'prohibition  laws  is  more  iiniwrtant  than  any  mere 
sentimental  feeling-  stirred  np  by  tlie  thought  of 
taking  human  life.'  The  Ontario  Women's  Temprt-- 
ance  Union  has  issued  a  statement  justifying  the 
murder  on  the  ground  that  it  will  act  as  u  warning- 


lo  all  who  break  the  lii|Uor  la  ws.  Uul  more  astonish- 
ing still  ar(!  the  resolutions  of  symjjathy  with  the 
])risoner  jjassed  by  Methodist  bodies  throughout  the 
l*rovince  and  'ex])ressing-  their  admiration  of  his 
conduct.  Finally  we  observe  that  the  Rev.  T.  Albei  t 
M^)ore,  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference,,  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  officially  tliat  'having-  killed  his 
man  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spracklin  will  necessarily  be  a 
more  ])owerful  •minister  in  future.' 

Si  »  » 

It  is  a  pleasuie  lo  turn  to  a  little  sense.  A  man 
of  iiide])endent  mind,  the  Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams, 
has  just  got  back  from  a  tour  in  America,  and  has 
been  telling  his  people  at  Ihiion  Chapel,  Brighton, 
of  some  of  the  things  he  said  to  the  Americans.  I 
quote  from  the  "Christian  World":  — 

"  'I  told  my  audiences  everywhere,'  said  ^Ir. 
^^'illiams,  'that  i  did  not  want  America  to  come  itito 
the  League  of  Nations  to  bolstei-  up  or  to  buttress 
the  old  ways  of  European  CTOvernments,  nor,  indeed, 
to  endorse  all  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Council  sinc-e  the  Armistice.  Quite  candidly,  I  said, 
'I  want  Anierica  in  the  League  of  Nations  to  help 
the  democracies  of  Europe  to  sma.sh  up  the  present 
(Tovernments,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  l  eal  new  order  in  tlie  world  until  a  good 
many  of  our  ])resent  statesmen  are  st^nt  about  their 
business.' 
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Dnnstan.  6s,:  Edith  M.  Gater.  Is.  ;  ,1 .  Ed.  Hall,  2s.  6d.  ;  .Mrs. 
Haiidlev,  Is.:  Francis  Hardcastlie.  Is.  3d.:  Robert  Hartley,  5s.; 
.).  Newlon  Harris.  Is.  ;  .).  B.  Hovell.  Is.  ;  Stanley  B.  .James,  Is.  ; 
Catherine  Kendall,  Is.:  .Muriel  JjO-ster,  5s.  Id.:  Wni.  A.  Lewis. 
CI  Is.;  H.  E.  Lucas.  Is.:  Arn^ild  Lupton.  10s.;  Mrs.  Arnold 
Luptoii,  10s. ;  Flora  Luke,  2s.  6d.  :  Stanley  A.  .Mellor,  10s.  ;  T.  H. 
Moorhousie.  Is.;  (itMMiie  .Muir,  5s.  ;' J)ou,i;ias  .1.  .J.  Owvn,  6s.: 
.1.  Daulbv  I'eake.  2s.  6d.  ;  lA>vlon  Richards.  5s.;  R.  H.  Ritdiie. 
2s.:  \  ioiet  Dorothy  Rivers,  2s.  6d.  ;  H.  M.  Rogers,  5s.;  A. 
Sainnis,  Is.  :  Rcjberl  Shanks.  2s.  6d.  :  (leorge  Sniitli,  2s.  ;  W. 
Smith,  Is.:  .Mrs.  \V.  Weilock,  2s.  6d.;  .1.  ^Vilcock,'<oll.  Is.;  E.  .M. 
N.  Williams.  Is,  .3(1.  :  C6  16s.  Id. 


AFFIRMATION  AGAINST  WAR. 

.\i'tion  on  lielialt  of  jiersonal  refusal  to  sn)ii)oi  t  ^^  ar  is  b/eiiig 
inaugurated  in  .\merica  (especially  amongst  winnen),  Geniiaiiy, 
and  other  lands,  an<l  we  are  issuing  oui'  ".Affirmation  Against 
War"  in  order  lo  discoxer  all  who  are  pr.e|jared  in  this  country 
to  make  a  like  stand,  whether  belonging  to  (he  late  N.C.F..  to 
Pacifiiit  Societies,  Fellowships,  Churches.  Brotherhoods,  or  any 
(/thier  bodies,  «o  that  we  may  eventually  take  our  .shaie  in  some 
wide-Iuteriiatii'inal  t^nion  against  War  iwt  yet  definitely  named 
and  organised. 

We  aie  proposing  (hal  a  small  committee  of  some  prepare<l 
to  givie  tini'j  and  energy  to  this  special  work  shall  be  formetl 
shortly,  and  we  believe  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  lis  all  in 
touch  with  one  another  is  through  the  eohimns  of  the  "Crusader." 

We  should  be  gla<l  to  liear  from  any  who  are  willing  to  help 
the  movement  eitlier  financially,  by  obtainini;  -ignatures.  or  in 
any  other  way  which  oicurs  to  them. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to— 

The  "Affirmation"  Secretary. 
"Crusadi'r''  Office, 

23  Bride  Lane,  B.C. 4. 


THE  CRUSADER. 


Iriday,  Jauuary  1921. 


Bookland.     Direct  Action. 


Dnvci  Action  l)y  Williiiiii  MoUor  (The  ^'cw  AfJir 
Series,  Paisoii.s,  4/6  net.    15()])i).  ) 

Altlu)\i<4li  llic  Coiiucil  of  Action  is  at  jnt'scnt  liors 
lU'  comhat,  we  luive  not  liciird  the  last  ol  it,  and  cei- 
taiuly,  in  spite  of  tlie  appallin";'  apatli^-  of  the  i)eople 
legardins  a  dozen  or  more  (;ryiny  question.s,  we  luive 
notlieaid  the  hist  of  "direct  action."  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  those  who  are  most  op]>ose(l  to  dij-ect 
a(-tion  (on  the  i)art  of  tlie  workers,  that  is),  are  the 
very  people  who  have  made  it,  and  will  continue  to 
make  it.  necessary.  Mven  those  Christians  who  are 
opi)osed  to  direct  action  on  tlu'  jiround  that  it  is  a 
niethfxl  of  Aiolence,  -.mv.  renderin<>'  it  inevitable  l)y 
tiieir  failur(<  to  accomplisli  what  it  aims  at  acioni- 
jilishiii}^',  hy  sonu"  othei'  method.  In  othei-  words 
direct  action  is  j;()in<i'  to  be  rendered  increasingly  in- 
evitable by  reason  of  the  policy  of  drift  so  natural  lo 
the  British  t(!mp(nan)ent,  that  is,  by  the  sheei  loic  <^ 
of  events.  This  is  the  basic  fact  in  William  M(dlor's 
book,  th<'  toundation  upon  which  his  case  is  built. 
StaI•t■in<^■  with  the  fact,  which  he  is  easily  abh>  to 
establish,  thai  economic  ]»ower  is  tundamcnial  and 
the  souj-ce  of  political  ])ower,  he  says:  — 

"  A»'giime)it.<  iigaiiist  diioct  uftioii  <ii-;i\vn  Iroiii  the  '  iav( 
of  political  <l('iiiocTa«.\v  are  no  arguiuents  at  all,  fur  tlicy  i>li- 
.serve  tli.e  point  that  tliere  can  l)c  no  real  ■•fovfrnint'nt  of  tlu- 
people.  l)y  tlic  people,  for  the  jieopU-.'  in  wliat  is  called  politics 
Huless  that,  government  finds  fidl  expression  in  the  economic 
life  of  a  comnnniity. " 

He  ftulher  ])oinls  out  thai  Labour  leaders  like 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  for  instance,  who  «lefeud  political 
action,  owe  what  public  iiiHuence  they  j)ossess  n(tt 
to  their  l)ein<>-  M.P.  for  this  or  that  district,  but  to 
their  being  connected  with  a  Trade  Union  which  re- 
presents a  certain  economic  force,  ^fr.  Mellor  de- 
clares : — 

"The  British  working-class  is  lifcuniing  direct  act ionist  not 
because  it  wants  to.  but  betause  it  cannot  help  itself.  Crises 
arise  that  call  for  instant  action.  Politics  is  a  .slow  bu-siiiess ; 
the  strike  is  swift.  Councils  of  Action  arise,  and  these  C<iun- 
cils,  by  their  very  existence,  create  tlie  psychology  of  action 
on  which  the  snicess  of  direct  action  depends.  They  know 
little  about  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Class  War,  but  tiiey 


see  the  (jiu\'crniiieiit  doing  things  they  di'  not  lik»  -'iiH  ihej 
want  to  put  an  end  to  it.  .  .  .  Without  a  philosfiphy,  without 
'a  coherent  aim,  ill  co-ordinated  and  fnn\  ned  upon  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, the  ino\ement  for  dire'cl  actioiK  is  growing. 
K\cnts  themselves  will  compel  the  workers  to  c(j-ordiiiate  their 
activities,  to  a<loj)t  a  pliilosophy  and  coiiseioii.'-ly  to  labour  to 
end  wage-slavery.  The  workers  are  iiistiucti v.ely  turning  to 
direct  action,  and  this  instinct  will  triumph  over  the  old  tradi 
lions  and  const itiltional  ways." 

Thu.s,  accoidino  lo  Mr.  M<dlor,  the  battle  foi- 
w oikiiio-class  freedom  musl  be  fought  out  entirely 
upon  the  economic — as  against  the  jiolitical — jdane. 
Also,  in  due  course,  othei-  w cajions  than  the  stiike 
will  be  found  necessaiy  to  this  end,  viz.,  the  sword 
and  the  Dictatorshi])  of  the  J'roletariat .  These  latter 
,Mr.  Mellor  regaids  as  inevitable  and  the  logical 
corollaries  ot  direct  action.  IjcI  me  (|Uotc  two 
))assages : — 

"No  one  believes  that  this  use  of  force  by  the  woikers  is  a 
nice'  thing;  what  matters  ik  whether  or  not  it  is  inevitable. 
That  it  is  ine\ital)le  on  the  theory  <jf  the  cjass  struggle  can 
instaudy  be  seen." 

"The  <lictat<jit^lii))  of  the  pr(;letariat  finds  exjiression,  for 
instance,  in  the  "  Red  Terror '  not  by  choice,  l)ut  becau.se, 
against  the  new  oi-dei-  all  the  forces  of  Capitalism  tlu'  world 
o\er  are  aroused  — and  the  <inly  thing  that  Capitalism  under 
stands  is  force.  The  State  which  they  have  wielded  for  so 
long  is  tiirnwl  against  them.  an<l  its  name  is  tlu'  'Diet atorshij) 
of  the  Proletariat  . '  ' 

Now,  speaking  tor  myself,  I  am  stroJigly  ot  the 
opinion  that  what  Mr.  Mellor  describes  as  inevitable 
is  actually  going  to  haiipen,  but  where  1  disagree 
from  him  is  that  I  (lo  nojt  believe  that  the  "Ued 
Army"  and  the  "Red  Terror"  are  inevitable.  They 
will  be  if  the  Left  Wing  leaders  continue  to  preach 
them  ajid  the  Christians  continue  to  remain  passive. 

Mr.  ^lellor  has  given  us  a  very  cleai'  and  concise 
statenn-nt  of  the  case  for  direct  action.,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  outlined  the  .sort  of  organisation  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  nnike  direct  action  an  effective 
method  of  revolution.  The  hook  will  eertainlj'^  be 
instrumental  in  deal  ing  the  minds  of  many,  which  is 
not  a  b;id  testimonv  to  anv  book. 

WW. 


Congress  of  Anti-Militarists. 


From  Joseph  Giesen,  secretaiy  of  the  Int,ernational  Anti  ' 
military  Bureau,  Heevenweg  14.  I'trecht,  Holland,  we  have  re- 
oeived  the  following 

Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can  organised  Labour  somewhat  closer  to  the  International  .Anti 
military  Congress  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  from  the  26th  io  the 
31st  of  March.  1921.  the  agenda  of  which  you  will  })lease  fiii*l 
enclosed. 

We  wish  to  unite  all  the  aiili-capitalisl  aiili-militarists.  Wie 
]-eject  both  white  and  red  militarism.  Dining  the  war  tlie  Inter- 
national Anti-military  Union  in  Holland  did  its  duty  and  was 
true  to  its  principles  by  refu.siiig -military  service.  In  Holland 
600  iTi,en  went  to  prisoii  owing  t<i  their  stand  against  militarism. 
Impri.somnents  of  anti-militari.sts  continue. 

We  think  that  the  anti-capitalist  anti-militarists  unust  draw 
chjser  together.  Therefore  in  August.  1920.  an  International  .\iili 
militarv "Bureau  was  in.stituted  on  the  preliminary  anti-military 
tonfeieuce  of  The  Hague.  But  we  want  to  enlarge  this  bureau 
and  the  whole  of  the  anti  military  action  of  Labour  aiul  so  we 
want  abo\e  all  the  co-operation  Avith  us  of  the  Trade  Ihiions,  not 
onlv  moially,  but  in  a  well-organi.sed  way. 

The  Dutch  and  Danish  syndicalists  have  become  iii^nibem-or 
our  congress,  but  surely  we  want  the  English  and  the  American 
too. 


Anil  Wf  hope  certainly  that  the  Labour  organisations  will 
appoint  witliout  furthei-  delay  their  delegates  and  send  us  new.- 
that  they  wi.sh  to  partake  in  the  congress. 

Then  1  only  ask  yon  this  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
cause  of  Labour  and  .Mankind,  without  tlie  .strongest  and 
sounde.st  anti-militarism  ? 

All  tliat  Labour  has  gained  is  continually  trodden  down  1j> 
militarism.    As  long  as  the  workman-soldier  .shoots  the  workman 
striker,  as  hmg  as  the  proletarian  dwelling  in  Japan  or  America, 
kills  the  jiroletarian  in  .England,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  a  Victory  <if  Labour,    'the  One  Big  I'nion  of  the  Workers'  of 
the  World  is  pure  nonsen.se  as  long  as  one  part  of  Labour  is  will 
ing  and  ready  to  shoot  the  other. 
'  Laboui  must  rise  aboAc  the  level  of  lfi,e  ^Ionian  Catholic  Church 
which  also  allows  that  Catholicism  is  <livided  in  as  many-parts 
as  there  are  nations  and  frontiers. 

Labour  m'ust  become  the  deliver*!-  of  the  worhl.  , 

Labour  can  only  <!<■  liiis,  when  it  takes  the  most  radical  and 
ie\olutionary  anti-military  stand  the  world  as  yet  has  dreamt 
of.  I  surely  feel  that  organisied  Labour  has  the  real  Power  to 
bring  about  Peace  oti  Earth. 

And  I  certainlv  think  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  come  to 
our  Easter  Congi'ess  to  uiiite  yourselves  more  than  Ever  you  did 
io  tbU  idea. 


Friday,  Jaiuiaiy  28tli.  lf)21. 
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Re--makif\g  Humaiv  Nature. 

HOW  PASSION  IS  TRANSMUTED. 


,  111  the  cin  reni  imiiibt  r  ot  llu-  ■  Intel  uatiuiial  Revii'w  ol 
MiiSsions"  J.  H.  Oldham  .sumiiiarises  a  leniaikahle  vohmic  l>\' 
Dr.  \V.  E.  Hockinp  entitled  "Hunian  Nature  and  ii.s  Re-niakiiif;  ' 
\lilfoid.  London;  12/6  lift).  It  is  impnssible  to  give  even  ;iii 
.itliiie  <>{  the  closely  knit  argument  of  the  book,  but  sometliing 
at  least  may  be  gleaiwd  troni  tlie  following  passages  lakcn  finni 
the  article"  in  question. 

In  considering  how  Christianity  propi>ses  to  deal  witli  the 
major  passions,  and  in  particular  with  the  powerful  instincts  of 
pugnaciiy,  sex  and  ambition,  tlie  writer  of  th,e  article  quotes  from 
Dr.  Hocking's  book  as  follows  : —  ■ 

■'The  ocean  responds  neitiier  to  the  blandishniients  nor  to 
the  threats  of  Xer.\es;  but  the  nm-hatiisms  of  his  own  menials 
Would  react  to  the  one  by  smiles  and  to  xh&  other  by  signs  of 
terror.  ...  To  refuse  to  respond^  in  kind,  whilie  it  may  seem 
to  return  to  the  indifference  of  nature,  may  be  the  precise 
oppo.site  of  a  n!,9<  lianical  attitude.  The  attacker  e.xpects  your 
resistance;  if  you  do  not  resist,  your  rejection  of  !iis  ciialleiige 
may  enter  the  situation  with  the  force  ot  a  new  idea.  ' 

Then  follows,  by  way  of  interpretation  and  summary,  an 
illuminating  passage  : — 

■'The  new  idea  may,  however,  be  one  of  several.  The  attack^-r 
might  conclude  that  yi>u  were  too  dead  to  fight  or  that  you  weiic 
too  much  alive  to  fight.  (  hristianity  depends  on  the  jxissibility 
of  putting  significance  into  tlie  latter  idea.  The  i)ersisiieiit  refusal 
to  retaliate  can  be  a  sign  of  more  life  rather  th.au  Je-s  only  wlieii 
it  i.s  a  I.  ponse  to  a  gii-aler  degree  of  uiith.  What  Cliristianity 
.sets  before  itself  is  a  type  of  justice  undisi overed  by  tlie  Greek — 
a  justice  done  for  the  first  tijn,e  to  the  plasiicity  and  uespoiitfive- 
iiess  of  human  natuie  towaids  our  own  wills,  an  absolute  or 
creative  justice.  This  is  the  only  type  of  resi>on.«e  that  can  finally 
satisfy  pugnacity  itself.  What  pivgnacity  wants  is  not  simply 
the  (lest  nut  ion  of  evil;  it  wants  the  evil  will  to  hate  and  destroy 
its  own  evil;  it  wants  to  make  the  man  over.  And  for  this  act  of 
creation  the  absolute  justice  of  "Jjove  your  enemies'  is  a  neces- 
sary li.emand.  The  Chi'isti;in  ideal  is  not  one  which  can  only  I  e 
applieii  in  an  ideal  state  of  .society,  but  one  capable  of  immediate 
adoption,  for  it  e.\pre.sses  tlie  final  .satisfaction  of  the  will  of  ( he 
fighter  in  tlte  midst  of  every  good  fight. 

•■Take  ne.\t  the  instinct  of  .sex.  The  attempt  t()  interpret  this 
instinct  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  love  is  essentially  a 
maker  of  life.  It  seeks  an  object  which  it  can  le-create  in  the 
light  of  whatever  beauty  it  has  seen.  Love  is  ihe  region  of  life 
which  exists  in  giving  life.  Christianity  by  assuming,  as  it  does, 
the  noii-nece.ssit V  of  marriag*-  for  complete  sati.=faction  of  the  will 
teaclies  by  implication  tiiat  love  is  capable  of  complete  subliina- 
lion.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  chaiactei  isf  ic  traiis- 
foi'inations  of  love  by  Christianity  the  element  of  physical  minis- 
tration is  never  lost.  .It  is  through  forms  of  physical  seivice  thai 
the  repressed  wish  finds  an  outlet.  The  trend  of  Cliristian  energies 
into  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  early  centuries  was  historically 
the  manifestation  of  a  humanitarian  passion  sufficiently  ])io- 
fouiid  to  fl-rain  the  entire  life  of  affection  into  its  channel.  But  in 
Christianity  this  i)ersonal  ministration  was  never  allowed  to 
shrink  to  the  level  of  purely  practical  .-ervice.  The  cup  of  cold 
w.lter  is  given  'in  tlu'  Nanie'  of  something,  believed  to  he  of 
i-osmic  importance.  The  mind  is  to  be  re-made  as  well  as  the 
body.  Love  means  the  will  to  confer  immortalitv.  The  jii.stifica- 
tion  and  the  only  justification  of  charilv  in  the  Christian  .sense 
is  its  metaphysi<"al  import.  The  two  chi<'f  .social  equivalents  of 
se.x  love  are  philanthropy  and  the  production  of  beauty,  both  of 
them  creative  activities.  But  Christianity  proposes  them  as 
cr)mplete  equivalents  only  when  they  are  elements  in  the  re- 
ligious life.  Theu«  must  be  a  union  of  ministry  with  woislii)). 
Without  worship  both  pliilanthropy  and  ait  tend  to  beconu' 
.secular.  Worship  is  the  effort  to  shake  ofj'  the  dust  and  illusion 
of  .a  partly  .secularised  consciousness  and  to  recover  a  sen.«e  cf 
the  quality  of  value  in  the  ultimate  re^ility  of  the  world." 

Dealing  with  the  third  instinct  of  huiuaii  nature-- .Xnibit ion- 
the  writer  of  the  article  sa.\  s  : — 

"In  Christianity  tlie  ordinary  objects  of  ambit it)n — precedence, 
wealth,  office,  public  power — are  relegated  almost  contemptuously 
to  the  category  of  the  unimportant.    But  Christianity  proposes 


to  substitiile  for  them  a  new  aiiibition.  He  who  woulil  be  first  ill 
the  new  order  of  things  must  lie  the  servant  of  all.  Christianity, 
in  fundamental  coiitiast  to  Buddhism,  recognises  that  ambition  is 
the  essence  of  religion.  It  .-jecks  to  remedy  the  faults  of  ambition 
by  carrying  it  to  th,e  limit  of  its  own  ineaning  and  giving  a  final 
answer  to  the  question,  What  does  ambition  want? 

"Earlier  clia|)ters  of  the  b<iok  have  already  .shown,  from  many 
angles,  how  the  quest  for  power  tends  to  revi.se  its  aim,  and 
how  the  pursuit  of  power  over  another  tends  to  become  the  pur- 
suit of  power  for  him.  At  ihe  limit  the  exercise  of  power  is  in- 
distinguishable from  service.  It  consists  in  giving  or  adding  to 
the  being  of  another.  Christianity  places  itself  at  this  point  and 
defines,  as  the  goal  of  the  transformation' of  ambition,  the  con- 
feiring  of  s[)iritual  life.  In  this  form  it  is  the  most  character- 
istic product  of  ( 'hi  istiaiiity  in  the  field  of  behaviour.  It  is  the 
passion  fur  the  historic  spread  of  the  new  community,  or  in  more 
personal  form,  the  'passion  for  souls.'  This  traiisforniatioii  of 
ambition  is  other- w(jrklly  in  its  sweep  But  not  in  the  sense  of 
simply  bidding  men  to  determine  their  aims  by  the  larger  view, 
or  to  be  cosmically  prudent.  It  lays  hold  of  the  other  world  in  a 
far  mor,a  ambitious  way  than  by  merely  seeking  future  status 
there.  'It  lays  hold  on  that  work!  with  the  intent  of  .so  much 
(iresent  mastery  of  its  quality  and  principle  as. to  weave  them  into 
the  fabric  of  liuman  history.' 

"This  analysis  of  t-lie  major  instiiuls  lirings  us  to  the  remark- 
■.i\A.o  conclusion  that  in  the  passion  for  souls  all  the  instincts  con- 
verge. In  the  missionary  idea  the  will  lo  ]iowcr  finfls  it.s  deepest 
satisfaction  and  human  iialiiif  .seeiiis  In  ris<»  to  it.s  greatest 
h,eiglit." 

Then  follows  a  quotation  fioiii  Dr.  Hocking's  book  :- 

"This  passion  for  souls  we  have  described  as  the  final  trans- 
formation of  the  ambition  of  the  public  order,  but  it  is 
evidently  more  than  that.  It  i«  the  same  form  of  will  as  that 
which  gave  the  final  ineaning  to  human  love,  the  will  to  confer 
immortal  life.  It  is  likewise  the  last  transformation  of 
pugnacity,  the  will  to  displace  e\il  with  goo<l.  It  is.  in  truth, 
the  point  in  which  the  meanings  of  all  instincts  Converge,  it 
is  the  positive  mieaiiing  given  by  Christianity  to  the  human 
will  as  a  whole.  "Savinj;  one's  soul,'  so  far  as  psychology 
can  ileal  with  the  matter,  is  the  achieving  of  this  passion. 
"Conversion.'  or  the  second  birth,  means  the  translation  of 
natural  iiiipiilses  into  ticrms  of  this  form  <if  the  ■  will  to 
jjowcr.      .  ." 

Here,  compressed  into  a  small  space,  is  a  summary  of  that 
Christian  philosophy  which  teaches  us  how  to  deal  with  the  forces 
which,  left  imtiained.  wreck  thic  .soul  and  shows  us  tliat  our  treat- 
ment ol  llieui  iiiiist  be  positive  and  educative  rather  than 
repress!  \c. 


TWEEDS, — Suitings,  Costumes.  Skirts,  any  length  cut.  good 
material,  low  prices,  patterns  sent. — R.  .-V.  Ander.son.  21  St. 
Andrew  .St.,  Galashiels. 


FELLO'WSHIP  SERVICES.— Every  Sunday,  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  3.15,  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  "Five  Quarters";  6.30,  Misa 
Maude  Royden,   Master  of  the  Music,  Mr.  Martin  Shaw. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— Grocer's  Assistant,  single,  8  years' 
experience.  I'leas4"  communicate  "LLinherne."'  22  Alexandra 
Road.  Frome. 


THE    NEXT   STEP   TO   PEACE.— A    serie.s    of  Lmich-Hour^ 

addresses  is  to  be  given  at  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  E,C.,  on  Mondays,  from  1.20  to  1.50  p.m.  Jan.  31.st  ; 
"Social  Engineering,"  Miss  Margery  Fry. 


THE  CRUSADER. 

SIDELIGHTS. 


I'riday,  .Jamiaiy  lirtih,  j:)21 


Italian  Scientists  and  Penal  Code. 

Ill  Jfll;)  .1  rciiiiiiiissiiiii  I.I'  Jii!  i>(s  Mini  M'iciil  i.vl s  w:is  i-.st alilislieil 
l>>  till'  ll.iliiiM  ( :i/MM  niiicMl  lo  (■\ainiiii'  tlu'  jn'iial  Jaws  of  tlif 
(iiiiiitiy  .111(1  to  liarnf  a  new  I'lMial  Cndt',  n-Msinp;  tlio  existinf; 
body  uf  law  in  the  liLjlit  uf  (he  must  i)iu<leiii  siieiitiiic  and  juiisLic 
viewsr  It  lias  just  i()ni[il('l,eil  its  labours,  iml  llic  fifst  part  of  ilie 
piojett  fill-  liie  new  coiie  lias  lii'cn  niailo  piihlir,  ... 

'I  lie  nialtfr  is  niic  of  interest  In  llie  neiieial  |)iiliJie  also,  a.i 
showing  the  latest  i-oiiceptiiiiis  of  the  rclatimis  liL-tweeii  tli,e  Siate 
and  its  wioni;  (loin;;  <itizens.  In  i^eneial.  and  williont  eiiteiiny 
into  part  ii  iilai  s,  ii  may  l:e  said  that  ihe  liasic  idea  nil  the  new 
jinijell  i.s  that  the  Stale  eniisiders  its  eriiiiinal  i  itizeii«  and  their 
wiiinnfid  aets  chiefly  from  the  point  i:f  view  <;f  their  <ihn^erons- 
Mt>ss  111  till-  eonimimity  at  lar^,e,  and  the  possibility  of  leehiimin^ 
llie  e\il(liieis  for  soejely.  I'linislnneiits  arc  indicted  on  this 
principle,  and  the  moral  side  i.f  the  (pie<tioii  is  lefl  out.  .  .  . 

Tfie  projected  cede  develops  from  a  twofold  coiicepl  :  I  hat 
se;;regalion  or  isolalioii  is  necessary  for  the  most  danjj;eroiis 
types  of  criminals  under  lertain  i>iiai'aiitees.  wliile  for  the  less 
dangerous  nffenders  what  is  needed  is  a  re-education  for  an 
honest  and  laborious  life,  f'itizens  who  offend  llie  ])enal  laws 
must  still  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  winking  eom- 
munity.  and  aie  not  to  be  treated  as  out -casts.  Their  activities 
are  to  be  use<l  and  not  frustrated.  .Moreover,  those  coiulennitd 
to  s,e,!ii  eKal  ion  w  ill  be  lil'liged  to  work,  and  tlieir  wui  k  w  ill  be 
leinnneraled  and  organised  alon^  the  Jines  of  free  labour.  'I  he 
criminals  will  have  pa.v  and  hours  identical  •with  those  obtaining;: 
under  Trade  rjniiin  rules.  Not  all  their  pav,  how,p\er,  will 
to  them.  One-thiid  will  be  devoted  In,  tha  j.'erson  for  havini; 
injured  whnni  the  de!iii(]uenl  is  in  prison:  one-third  to  ih^-  State 
fur  the  maintenance  of  the  offender:  and  the  (jther  third  to  the 
|)risoner  himself  oi'  his  family.  The  old  type  of  .<i  litary  cell  con- 
linenieiit  is  to  l:e  abolished,  as  aie  also  the  sv.stems  <j{  ticket-of- 

leave  and  special  police  supervision  on   reliease  from  prison.  

"Sundax  Observer." 


Studdert-Kennedy  on  Revolution. 

What  wc.nld  lia|ipen  il  men  like  Dr.  Orchard  and  Studdert- 
Kennedy  louied  the  con.ntry  tog,etlier  as  nii>»siuiiers  1  don't  know. 
A  good  deal  of  fog  would  be  dispersed  I  Let  me  give  you,  as 
nearly  verbatim  as  possible,  one  oi-  two  things  wliich  Mr.  Stud- 
dert-Kennedy .said  at  St.  J^anl's.  Tiiey  are  typical  of  the  whole 
course — and  of  the  preacher.  "The  Revolution  is  our  modern 
name  for  the  kingdom  of  (bid.  The  cry  is  Prepare  I  Get  ready, 
for  the  gneat  Revolution  is  at-hand  !  In  a  hundred  different 
languages  that  word  i<  being  whispered  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  lunning  like  fire  through  the  veins  of  India,  it  lias  run 
through  Russia,  it  is  running  tlirmigh  Enypt  and  .Anierica.  Who 
are  the  real  enemies  of  the  Revolution?  -'i'hey  aie  the  officials 
and  the  Scribes  who  crucify  Christ,  the  peoiile  who  live  in  a  rut. 
the  comfortable  people  who.  shut  off  from  the  sorrows  of  the 
world,  do  not  understand  wliy  it  rfioukl  b;|>.changied.  the  people  ■ 
who  are  longing  to  get  back  to  "normal  conditions" — to  get  back, 
in  fact  to  where  we  were  in  1914.  when  Christ  was  crucified  ! 

"Yes."  e.xclaimed  .Mr.  Studdert-Kennedy.  "we  saw  Chri.st 
crucified  in  Flanders,  driven,  scourged  and  tortured,  through' 
the  fields  of  war.  The  question  is,  will  He  rise  again?  If  blood- 
shed and  sorrow  and  mis,ery  come  in  this  country  it,  will  not  be 
the  revolutionaries  who  are  to  blame;  it  will  be  the  reactionaries 
who  sit  on  the  safety  \alve  who  will  bring  things  to  the  boiling 
point.  No,  the  whole  world  may  not  b,e  brought  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  vast  opportunity,  but  the  question  is  whether  there  will 
be  a  remnant  large  enough  to  save  the  apathetic  multitude. 
Let  the  Church  awake  and  rmuse  up  from  passing  ev^-rlasting 
resolutions  and  doing  nothing.  No  longer  are  we  called  to  think 
only  of  our  own  salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  ^\■e  ha\e  to 
])ro"claim  a  real  message  i  f  brotherhood. 

"The  world  i.s  one  I  -As  I  came  along  in  the  train  at  si.xty 
miles  an  hour  this  morning  with  'The  Times'  upon  my  knee,  and 
T  saw  an  aeroplane  shoot  across  the  .sky.  G(;d  called  to  me 
loudly.  '1  tiell  yon  the  world  is  one  !  I  made  it  one  I  You  must 
^pourVhe  spirit  of  unity  into  it  whatever  it  costs  you!'" — "The 
Challenge." 


Not  Russian  Gold. 

.Money  cnnlinncs  to  pniir  into  I  lie  I'j  ince  of  Wales'  Fund  for 
the  Boy  Sciiuts.  On  .Monday  last  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  re- 
poited  that  £28.004  had  been  collected.  Thi.s  is  a  seventh  of  the 
total  amount  required.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  this  money  is  suhscribtd.  The  current  issue  of  "'Ihe 
.^rmy  and  \avy  IJazetle"  says  : — 

"The  aim  now  is  to  doul^le  tlie  stren;;tli  of  ihc  Roy  Scouts,  .so 
that  at  least  half  a  million  <if  lads  fi'oni  10  lo  17  mav  l)e  diawn 
into  the  mo\eiiien(.  Vot  tmly  di>  they  learn  to  lie  self-reliant 
anil  to  take  care  of  themsi'lves  in  thiC  op«!n,  bin  they  learn  many 
other  lissoiis  c(]i.ially  \aliiable  to  the  soldier.  They  are,  in  fail, 
one  of  the  feeders  of  ihe  Territoiials. " 

When  il  i^  a  (piestimi  of  "feeding  ihe  'I'errit oi  ials"  ihei  i' 
iinpi'ars  In  be  no  difticnIU'  in  securing  funds. 


American  Witticisms. 

"I'liblii  Opinion"  a^ain  tpiotes  a  i-en,e»  of  incisive  sayings 
from  tlie  coiilemporaiy  .American  Press.  The  following  are 
sampli's  : 

"If   they  heed  not   Sinai,  how    shall    lliey  oljey-  Geneva?" 
"Nashville  Banner."  , 

"England  miiiI  Ireland  are  more  wideh  separated  hy'blood  than 
by  water."— "Norfolk  \'irginian-Pilo| . " 

"The  quickest  way  to  .\mericanise  aliens  is  to  begin  now  b\ 
feeding  the  hiinyrv  kids  over  there." — "Uuffalo  News." 


WARLEY  INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH, 

POUND  RUAD.  WARLEY. 

GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS 

CONCERT 

Monday  NEXT,  Jan.  31st,  1921. 


PROCEEDS  ENTiBKLY  IN  AiD  OR.CRUSADEK. 
Will  all  those  interested  in  Birnnnf<haiii  District 
please  note  this  and  make  a  special  effort  to 
attend.    TicKKis  ]  - 


ORDER  FORM. 

lite  Secretary, 

Thr  Cra^iuhr.  M  Bruh'.  hnic,  Meet  Street, 

London,  E.C.4- 
PUiU^e  sevd  "  THE  CRUSADER  "  weekly  to:— 


Nome. 


for  which  I  enclose.  £ 

yearly  suhHcri'ption  {/KUfdhle  in  advance)  KhlU  post 
[free;  half  yearly  5 jo  ;  quarferlif  -119  :  or  from  yotir 
News  Agent  M.  per  weeL 
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